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INDEX. 


AcalephaB,  131. 

Analogy  between  war  and  judicial  redress,  62. 

Arkansas,  extension  of  slavery  there  provided  by  con- 
stitution, 200;  memorial  on  the  subject,  prepared, 
216  :  copy  of  memorial,  221. 

Adam's  Private  Thoughts,  extracts,  287. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  speech  of,  289. 

A  Poet's  Port  Folio ;  or  minor  poems  by  James  Mont- 
gomery, 5,  9, 18. 

Agents,  list  of,  16,  32,  72,  76,  88, 176,  212,  368,  416. 

Adelphi  school  for  coloured  pupils,  examination  of,  80. 

Abercrombie's  Man  of  Faith,  extract  from,  251. 

Asses,  white  African,  importation  of,  252. 

Apprentice  scheme  in  the  West  Indies,  failure  of  the, 
265. 

Apprenticesphip  in  the  colonies,  debate  in  parliament 

on,  282. 
Athens,  345. 

America,  new  light  on  the  discovery  of,  368. 
Africa,  south,  agricultural  settlements  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, 1. 
African  lions,  371. 

Africa,  interesting  information  respecting,  397. 
Animals,  on  the  .structure  of,  25,  33,  42  ;  creation  of, 

387. 
An  incident,  69. 

Ancient  languages,  Haverford  school,  communication 

respecting,  86. 
Anti-slavery  in  Maryland,  122. 
Active  benevolence,  an  example  of,  163. 
Anti-abolitionist,  change  of  sentiments  in  one,  292. 
Agricultural  experiment,  406. 
Atmospherical  electricity,  17. 
Anonymous  letters,  127. 
All  for  the  best,  171. 

Abolition  societies,  report  of  legislature  of  Pennsylva- 
nia on,  287. 

Aurora  borealis  of  Nov.  17,  1835,  156,  account  of  re- 
cent one,  239. 

Asylum,  Friends',  annual  meeting  of  contributors,  &c. 
200,  nineteenth  annual  report,  217. 

Balguy,  extract,  12. 

Backhouse,  Hannah  Chapman,  return  of  to  England, 
16. 

Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting,  40,  protest  of  against  the 

"  Beacon,"  64. 
Bacon,  extract,  69. 
Baxter,  extract,  159. 
Barbarism  and  outrage,  shocking,  259. 
Brazils,  anti-slaverv  movements  in  the,  276. 
Barrow's  visit  to  Iceland,  306,  314,  .323,  329,  338. 
Barclay  on  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  355,  366, 

374,  390. 
Bee  moth,  how  to  get  rid  of,  20. 

"  Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends,"  protest  against  by 
Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  37,  Baltimore  ditto,  64, 
New  England  ditto,  319. 

Beet-root  sugar,  manufacture  of,  268 ;  association  re- 
specting, 293,  299  ;  extract  of  letter  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of,  303 ;  consumption  of  beet  sugar  in  France, 
320. 

Brenton  asylum  for  destitute  boys,  275. 
Beuggen,  institution  at,  394. 

Binney,  Horace,  eulogy  of,  on  John  Marshall,  39,  55. 
Bright  example  of  dedication  in  humble  life,  63. 
Bibles  presented  to  Stockbridge  Indians  liy  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  76. 

Bible  Association  of  Friends,  circular  to  auxiliaries, 
104  ;  annual  meeting  of,  229  ;  seventh  annual  report 
of,  241 ;  circular,  335. 

Books  of  controversy,  observations  respecting,  15. 

Boston  ice  trade,  72. 

Bownas,  Samuel,  letter  of,  to  M.  D.,  78. 

Brotherly  kindness,  1 15. 


Bone  manure,  143. 
Browne,  extract,  244. 

Charity,  remarks  on,  21. 

Crawford,  William,  on  the  penitentiaries  of  the  United 

States,  27,  44. 
Carrier  pigeons,  speed  of,  31. 
Caoutchouc,  natural  history  of,  60. 
Capital  punishments,  report  of  committee  of  legislature 

of  Maine,  64. 
Chalmers,  extract,  87. 

Clark,  Adam,  from  his  notes  on  1  Chron.  chap.  6.,  95. 
Charity,  from  Abercrombie's  Man  of  Faith,  127,  143. 
Cast  iron,  valuable  discovery  respecting,  320. 
Casual  existence,  333. 
Carbonic  acid  gas  in  wells,  383. 
Clay,  Henry,  and  the  Cherokees,  388. 
Crabb,  extract,  400. 

Cream  from  milk,  peculiar  process  for  obtaining,  319. 
Cherokee  Nation,  memorial  and  protest  of,  359,  363, 
370. 

Chimborazo,  attempt  to  ascend,  3,  10. 

Christ's  claims  upon  his  people — from  C.  Fry,  101. 

China,  bridges  of,  201. 

Circulation  of  the  blood  in  man,  244. 

Chimpanzee,  the,  a  variety  of  the  monkey  tribe,  257. 

Chippeway  chief,  loiter  of,  to  Cherokee  delegation,  and 

their  answer,  316. 
Christ  the  sufficiency  of  his  people,  343, 
Close  of  the  year,  reflections  on,  107. 
Cowper,  William,  on  the  character  and  genius  of,  155. 
Constantinople,  severity  of  tlic  cold  there,  200. 
Coloured  orphans,  shelter  for,  223. 
Coloured  schools,  adult,  annual  report  respecting,  239. 
Cockchafer  oil,  388. 

Coloured  People,  meeting  of  American  Moral  Reform 

Society  of,  391. 
Cutworm,  to  prevent  the  ravages  of,  19. 
Correspondents,  notes  to,  64,  72, 144, 168, 200, 344,  416. 

D.  D.  The  title  of,  declined,  instance  of,  103. 

Departed  Friends,  52. 

Dream  of  Youth,  124. 

Drew,  S.— extract,  127,  264. 

Delhi,  account  of  the  city  of,  317,  324. 

Division  of  the  church — Trust  estates,  127. 

Discipline,  mildness  in,  172. 

Divine  Monitor  within,  the,  270. 

Doctrine,  standards  of,  175. 

Doctor,  the,  extracts,  252, 256,  404. 

Doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  405,  413. 

Drunkenness  in  Manchester  and  London,  141. 

Deaths. — Susanna  H.  Reeve,  Mary  Pennell,  Samuel 
Taylor,  Sarah  Gill,  8 ;  Ann  Larkin,  15  ;  Mary  Clark, 
20 ;  Isaac  Ogden,  24  ;  Abraham  Sharpless,  Samuel 
.T.  Smith,  John  Knight,  32  ;  Anna  Slocomb,  Lydia 
W.  Haines,  Abigail  Lindley,  40 ;  William  Folwell, 
48;  William  Bassitt,  53  ;  Sarah  Gibbons,  Jane  Mar- 
tin, 80  ;  Joshua  Newbold,  Hannah  H.  Howes,  Mar- 
garet Grimsliaw,  88  ;  James  Varney,  Ruth  Gore, 
Abraham  T.  Eddy,  96  ;  Isaiah  Kirk,  Rachel  Cruik- 
shank,  Sarah  Brown,  104;  Paul  Cooper,  Cornelius 
Allen,  Sarah  Carpenter,  112  ;  George  Mitchell,  117 ; 
John  King,  120  ;  Roberts  Vaux,  George  Vaux,  Mark 
Hughes,  Mary  Scattergood,  128  ;  Mary  Tinibcrlake, 
136;  Abigail  Miller,  144;  Elizabeth  Baker,  Elias 
Ely,  William  Almy,  Melissa  Buine,  160;  James 
Brian,  Phebe  Lamborn,  164;  Sarah  G.  Garrigues, 
Rebecca  Leeds,  168 ;  Mary  Yarnall,  Phebe  Milnor, 
Thomas  Smedley,  176;  Abraham  Reeves,  184 ;  Mary 
Clement,  Griffith  Edwards,  Deborah  Cope,  188;  Su- 
sannah C.  Sharpless,  200  ;  Jerusha  S.  Collins,  208  ; 
Judith  Hank,  212;  Elizabeth  Cooper,  Abigail  Hol- 
den,  Sarah  Woolmun,216;  Rebecca  M'Coliin,  Mary 
Smart,  Sen'r.,  Lydia  Ballinger,  Isaac  Price,  224 ; 


John  Battin,  229  ;  Barbara  Boss,  Mary  T.  Glover, 
Katharine  Sykes,  Joseph  Sinton,  Nancy  Dean,  232  : 
William  Walton,  Hannah  Ann  Walton,  240 ;  Abigail 
Smedley,  Sarah  Scull,  Ruth  Hoag,  248  ;  Melinda  W. 
Linton,  2.52  ;  Elizabeth  Morrison,  Sidney  E.  Canbv, 
260;  Abigail  Hoklen,  Elizabeth  Chase,  264;  John 
Long,  John  Chew  Thomas,  272;  Rebecca  Rees,  Mary 
Bostwick,  Richard  Taylor,280;  Henry  Gurney  Back- 
house, 287  ;  Mary  S.  Craft,  288 ;  Ab'm.  G.  M'llvainc, 
Timothy  P.  Leeds,  2J6 ;  Abraham  H.  Woolmau, 
Mary  Carpenter,  304;  Hannah  Bosworth,  312 ; 
Hannah  Gordon,  John  Martin,  Sarah  S.  Jones,  320; 
Margaretta  L.  Dixcy,  326;  Esther  Roberts,  Rebecca 
Pearson,  344;  Stephen  Maxfield,  352;  Joseph  Cruk- 
shank,  356  ;  Priscilla  Hobbs,  368  ;  Letitia  A.  Reeve, 
384;  Sarah  Matson,  386;  Isaac  Hammer,  392;  Ann 
Kinsy,  392 ;  Rachel  Fry,  Rachel  Eastlack,  Margaret 
Gray,  400;  Margaretta  Taylor,  407;  Thomas  Ship- 
ley, 408;  Sarah  Brooks,  410. 

Eating  too  fast  a  cause  of  indigestion,  69. 
Extracts,  86,  343,  357,  376,  3S0. 
Emancipation  in  Kentucky,  102. 
Extraordinary  living  entombment,  178. 
Eagle,  flight  of  the,  and  her  young,  248. 
Earthquake,  great,  in  Chili,  in  1835,  258. 
England  in  lb35,  by  Von  Raumer,  300,  305,  313,  321, 
330. 

Early  Friends,  unity  and  consistency  of,  in  principles 

and  doctrines,  367. 
Experiment  of  immediate  emancipation,  12. 
Enemies  of  cur  own  household,  1G7. 
Evil  speaking,  119. 

Epistle  of  \\'omi-n  Friends  of  London,  1685,  237. 
Essines,  account  of  the,  and  their  priuciples  of  educa- 
tion, 325. 
Education  in  the  East,  172. 

Education,  on  the  universal  extension  of  intellectual 
and  religious,  186. 

Editorial, — on  commencing  9th  volume — notice  in  cor.- 
nection  with  "  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,"  8;  remarks 
addressed  to  agents  and  subscribers,  16  ;  agricultu- 
ral communications  encouraged,  24  ;  impossibility 
of  pleasing  every  body — Friends'  reading  room,  32  ; 
Wager  street  school  for  coloured  children,  48;  Es- 
says on  insects — works  of  Samuel  J.  Smith,  53: 
American  .\dvocate  of  Peace,  64  ;  lectures.  Friends' 
reading-room,  72  ;  relative  to  debate  in  synod  of  Vir- 
ginia on  slavery — intiint  school  for  coloured  children, 
&e.,  80  ;  subject  of  slavery,  and  the  course  proper  for 
"The  Friend"  thereon — great  fire  in  New  York, 
88;  additional  respecting  lire  at  New  York,  96; 
Elizabeth  Fry,  104  ;  infant  school  society — acccuut 
of  meetings  in  Indiana,  112  ;  further  respecting  grc:.t 
fire  at  New  York — respecting  appearance  of  a  A  - 
male  at  AVasliington,  117;  respecting  speech  of  \V. 
Pinckney,  128  ;  Common  School  Assistant,  136  ; 
prospect  of  pacific  arrangement  with  France,  144  ; 
prospect  confirmed,  152;  D.  Wheeler's  residence  in 
Russia,  160  ;  relative  to  plan  of  printing  Friends' 
books — re.charter  of  United  States  bank,  168;  mis- 
take relating  to  Hieksilc  law  corrected,  184  ;  Friends' 
reading-room,  192  ;  admission  of  Arkansas,  nnd 
slavery — D.  Wlietler.  and  his  voyage  to  Pacific, 
204  ;  .scvei  ity  of  the  past  winter,  216 ;  memorial 
relative  lo  -Arkansas  and  slavery,  224;  sj-nod  of 
Kentucky  on  slavery,  229  ;  ditto,  240  ;  project  of 
street  through  Friends'  burial  ground.  Arch  street — 
slavery  in  Texas,  248 ;  cotton  and  the  cotton  trade, 
silk  culture,  beet  sugar,  and  slaver}',  252  ;  copies  of 
"The  Friend"  reuirnc.-l  from  a  southern  post-office 
— Oswald's  etymological  dictionary,  260  ;  West  In- 
dia at)pventiceship  system — a  coincidence,  272;  nc. 
gro  ease  at  Mount  Htj'ly — I''owell  Buxton's  speech 
on  West  India  affairs,  288  ;  speech  of  John  Quincy 


INDEX. 


Adams— beet  sugar,  297;  slavery  and  methodist  con- 
ference at  Cincinnati,  &c.,  312  ;  minute  of  New 
England  Yearly  Meeting — letter  from  Chippeway 
chief,  &c.,  320  ;  Bible  Association's  edition  of  New 
Testament,  336  ;  Friends  in  regard  to  slaves  and 
slavery,  344  ;  John  Ross  and  the  Cherokees,  352  ; 
remarks  in  answer  to  a  question  respecting  "  The 
Friend,"  3G8  ;  Texas  looked  to  as  a  resource  for 
slave  mart — death  of  Moses  Brown,  392  ;  remark 
on  closing  the  volume,  41G. 

Facility  in  travelling,  240. 
Fact,  extraordinary,  250. 

France — a  i^lave  on  entering,  becomes  free,  252  ;  dead 
letters  in  the  post  onice  of,  320. 

Friends' reading  room,  7;  coininunication,  15;  annual 
meeting  of  assoeialioii  —  report  of  niiinngers,  187. 

Friends'  books, — prospectus  for  publisliing  "  The 
Friends'  Library,"  143  ;  minute  from  Ohio  respect- 
ing, 184  ;  ditto  New  York,  192  ;  communication 
respecting,  199  ;  ditto,  287. 

Friends,  Society  of,  habits  of,  favourable  to  longevity, 
176. 

First  day  schools,  209. 

"  Friend,  The,"  mode  of  reading  of,  at  Fall  River,  251. 

Friends'  manual  labour  school  at  Lindficlil,  284. 

"  Friend,  The,"  communication  rcs|)ecting  by  Verus, 
303  ;  coinnmnicalion  in  answer,  311  ;  reply  by  Ve- 
rus, 318. 

Friends'  select  schools,  384. 

Flight  of  the  swallow  ;  heat  a  remedy  for  wounds,  386. 
Fellenberg,  Emanuel,  letter  from,  403. 
Feathers  of  birds,  on  the,  354. 
Foolscap  paper,  origin  of  the  wo.-d,  61. 
Fossil  tree,  136. 

Foulali  tribe.  Western  Africa,  plan  for  benefiting,  278. 

Fox,  George,  his  care  to  preserve  unity,  311  ;  his  cha- 
racter, ministry,  and  writings,  327  ;  as  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  fellow. believers,  349. 

Fruits  of  disobedience,  150. 

Galen's  conversion,  86. 

Glass,  first  discovery  of  the  art  of  making,  160. 
Gravely,  Mary,  memoir  of,  191. 
Grease  for  wheel  axles,  48. 
Great  crop,  69. 

Geological  facts— formation  of  Deltas,  &e.,  193. 
Greenwich  Hospital  and  Observatory,  196. 
Gent.  Magazine,  extract,  389. 
Goats'  milk  at  Lisbon,  229. 

Hallev's  comet — notice  of  its  appearance,  15. 
Hall,  Bishop,  extract,  56. 

Haverford  School  Association,  managers'  report,  5th 
mo.,  1836,  297;  circular  of  ditto,  addressed  to  pa- 
rents and  guardians,  298 ;  semi-annual  examination 
at  the  school,  400. 

Hammer,  Isaac,  obituary  of,  392. 

Hicksite  Law  in  New  Jersey,  &.C.,  182,  189,  197,  205, 
213,  221. — remarks  on,  from  New  Jersey  State  Ga- 
zette, 212. 

Holy  Spirit's  operation  in  the  soul,  131. 

How  Ciiarles  was  managed,  397. 

Horse,  aged,  400. 

Hurdwar  and  Juggernaut,  337,  346. 
Husbandman,  the,  376. 

Infants,  on  the  moral  instruction  of,  169,  177. 

Inland  transportation.  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 240. 

Jamaica — favourable  indications  there,  285. 

InHect.i,  gall  flics  and  their  habitations,  11,  28;  genus 

formica,  50  ;  spiders,  67,  89. 
Insect  sagacity,  259. 
Jewish  triljcs,  llic  ten  lost,  194. 
Iceland,  Barrow's  visit  to,  306,  314,  .323,  329,  338. 
IntcMipcrnncc,  appalling  facts  on,  311. 
Jews  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  interesting  respecting 

the,  341. 

Jc«»e's  Glcaningfi  in  Natural  History,  cslract  from,  348. 
Isles  of  the  Si.  [,awrcnee,  the,  388. 
Iceberg',  perilous  encounter  with  an,  396. 
Intcrc-ticig  Narrative,  40  I. 

Jesup  Mary,  epistle  of,  lo  Friends  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  414. 

lodinna  Yearly  Meeting,  notice  of,  24;  further  ac- 
count of,  37;  account  of  meetings  in,  108. 
Indian  trade  conducted  without  spirilv,  09. 
Infidel  predictiunn,  69. 


Indian  ink,  substitute  for,  87. 

Indian  natives,  report  of  committee  on  gradual  civiliza- 
tion of,  277. 
Irving,  Washington,  extract,  400. 
Iron  mountain,  the,  218. 

Justice  to  the  coloured  race,  awakened  sense  of,  104. 
Justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  355,  366,  374,  390. 

Karen  school,  an  interesting,  249 

Keith,  Patrick,  on  the  structure  ot  animals,  25,  33,  42. 
Kneeland  the  infidel,  trial  of,  72. 
Kentucky,  address  of  the  synod  on  slavery,  226,  233. 
Kirby's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  extracts,  &e.,  73. 
Knowledge,  on  the  acquirement  of,  249. 

Last  hours  of  William  Ncvins,  23. 

Languages,  study  of  the  ancient,  52. 

Lamartinc's  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  extracts 

from,  81,  90,  99,  125,  130,  140, 145,  154,  162,  242. 
Large  trees,  148. 

Lamp  glasses,  to  prevent  the  breaking  of,  192. 
Lavater,  anecdote  of,  224. 

Laughing  and  psalm  singing  both  out  of  place,  &c.  271. 

Lamp  of  new  construction,  319. 

Languages,  number  of,  320. 

Lessing,  from  the  German  of,  extract,  40. 

Letter  to  a  seeeder,  70. 

Leighton,  extract,  188. 

Lemon  Hill,  notice  respecting,  240. 

LinnsBus,  piety  of,  40. 

Light  of  Christ  and  the  gospel  ministry,  remarks  on 

the,  by  M.  B.,  45. 
Lotteries,  legislature  of  Maryland  on,  117;  remarks 

on,  by  governor  of  New  York,  136. 
London  parks,  squares,  gardens,  &c.,  185. 
Love  to  God  produces  love  to  each  other,  237. 
liondon  Yearly  Meeting,  general  epistle,  373 ;  short 

account  of,  376;  epistle  of  counsel  to  its  members,^ 

382;  additional  respecting  yearly  meeting,  384.  j 
Lucas,  Margaret,  biographical  account  of,  94,  111,  118,  | 

1.33,  149,  157,  165,  173.  j 
L.  M.  H.  communication  respecting,  407.  ' 

Marshall,  John,  Binney's  eulogy  on,  39,  55. 
MacDuflSe,  Gov.,  of  South  Carolina,  extracts  from  his 

message,  82. 
Manuring  with  leaves  and  mud  compost, 269. 
Martin,  relative  to  the  habits  of  the,  &c.,  398. 
Marl  district  of  New  Jersey,  the,  401,  409. 
Mahomcduns,  the,  411. 
Memnon,  the  statue  of,  334. 
Meetings  for  worship,  349. 

Mechanical  functions  in  zoophytes,  the,  361,  369. 
Missionaries  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  remarkable  es- 
cape of,  399. 

Montgomery,  James — a  Poet's  Port  Folio,  or  Minor 

Poems,  by,  .5,  9,  18. 
Mural  influence  of  education,  87. 
Mollusca,  abundant  rain  of,  130. 
Moral  suasion,  governing  by,  207. 
Monkey  and  crows,  the,  372. 
Mustard  seed  in  the  East,  259. 
Musings,  398. 

Marriages. — Nixon  Henley  to  Mary  Allen,  8;  Bennett 
Smedley  to  Deborah  Passmore,  Jr.,  William  Dennis 
to  Ruth  Anna  Griscom,  Joshua  Whitall,  M.  D.  to 
Sarah  Ann  Rogers,  Henry  Wood  to  Anna  B.  Hins- 
dale,  15  ;  Phineas  Hoopes  to  Mary  Roswcll,  32 ; 
Josiah  H.  Newbdld  to  Hamiah  Richardson,  Thomas 
Wickcrshani  to  Priscilla  Junes,  40;  George  Peimock 
to  Sarah  Sellers,  Edward  Earlo  to  Ann  B.  ButToni, 
Harvey  Chase  to  Anna  Earle,  48;  William  Jcssup 
to  Mary  Roberts,  64;  Jesse  Evans  to  Mary  Bulling 


ton,  72;  Timothy  Statdey  to  Elizabeth  Cobourn,! 
Joshua  Jones  lo  Rebecca  .Miller,  John  Hint-haw  to 
Ann  Ratlilf,  120;  Isaiah  Tilscm  to  I'atience  Blood- 1 
good,  144;  Divid  Daiiicll  lo  i\Iary  i'.  Evans,  169;, 
Jiisc|)h  Snowden  to  Hann:ih  Ecroyd,  Abiuh  Cope  to, 
Mary  Hannnms,  200;  Samuel  Scattcrgood  lo  Mary 
C.  Mallack,  208;   Dr.  Charles  Evans  to  Mary  L. 
Smith,  216;  Israel  Negus  to  Lydia  Garwood,  229; 
David  Evans  to  S.irali  E.  Roberts,  240;  Thomas 
Cock,  M.  D.  to  Maria  Margaiill.i  Richie,  Isaac  Hib- 
berd  to  Rachel  Temple,  .\anin  Chapman  lo  jMariha 
Benedict,  348;  George  Williams   Brown  to  .\nnl 
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From  tlie  Lindfield  Reporter. 

ABORIGINES. 

Agricultural  Settlement  of  Hottentots  on  Kat 
River,  South  Africa. 

We  rejoice  that  public  attention  is  now 
about  to  be  drawn  to  the  state  of  the  abori- 
gines in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  by  that 
tried  and  steady  friend  to  mankind,  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  the  member  for  Weymouth. 
He  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  next  session  of  parliament.  It  is 
a  melancholy  reflection  that  the  establish- 
ment of  new  settlements  among  uncivilised 
tribes,  by  nations  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tian, should,  in  almost  all  cases  except  that  of 
Pennsylvania,  be  disgraced  by  instances  of 
atrocious  oppression.  The  first  settlers  in 
the  back  woods  often  contain  among  them 
persons  of  doubtful  character,  or  devoid  of  all 
principle :  they  are  far  removed  from  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  their  own  government, 
and,  selfishness  being  their  ruling  passion, 
they  make  encroachments  upon  the  natives, 
irritate  them  by  acts  of  oppression,  and  when 
resistance  or  retaliation  occurs,  find  a  pretext 
for  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermination,  and 
hunt  and  shoot  the  miserable  natives  as  if 
they  were  wild  beasts.  This  has  taken  place 
at  New  South  Wales,  and  also  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  under  the  government  of  Lord 
Charles  Somerset ;  not  only  by  the  Dutch 
boors,  who  had  long  tyrannised  over  the  poor 
Hottentots,  but  by  Englishmen  themselves. 
The  details  of  cruelties  exercised  upon  the 
aborigines,  as  described  by  the  late  excel- 
lent secretary  of  the  Anti-slavery  Society, 
Thomas  Pringle,  in  his  interesting  narrative 
of  a  residence  in  South  Africa,  are  truly  ap- 
palling. This  narrative  ought  to  be  read  and 
deeply  studied  by  all  those  who  have  any  in- 
fluence in  colonial  matters ;  it  shows  the  im- 
mense importance  of  selecting  for  governors 
of  distant  colonies,  men  of  sound  principle, 
enlarged  views,  and  active  friends  of  humani- 
ty. But  so  long  as  power  is  given  by  favour- 
itism to  persons  without  principle,  who  pos- 
sess neither  talent  for  business,  nor  penetration 
in  colonial  matters ;  men  disposed  to  lead  a 
supine  life,  and  to  consult  their  own  private 
interest,  so  long  will  our  colonies  languish. 


and  the  aborigines  be  oppressed.  From  the 
appointment,  however,  of  Major  General  Sir 
Benjamin  d'Urban  to  the  government  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  we  may  entertain  cheer- 
ing views  for  the  colony  in  general,  and  for  the 
poor  clborigines  in  particular. 

The  author  of  the  narrative,  after  having 
described  the  miserable  condition  of  the  poor 
Hottentots,  even  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, goes  on  to  state  the  gratifying  results 
of  exertions  on  their  behalf,  commenced  in 
the  first  instance,  we  believe  by  that  eminent 
philanthropist,  Dr.  Philip,  now  resident  at  the 
Cape. 

Such  was  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  enthralled  aborigines  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
when  Dr.  Philip  published,  in  April,  1828,  his 
important  work,  entitled  "  Researches  in  South 
Africa."  By  this  publication,  the  oppressions 
of  the  native  race,  as  they  existed  under  the 
sway  of  England,  were  for  the  first  time 
brought  fairly  under  the  eye  of  the  British 
public.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Fowell  Bux- 
ton (who  in  conjunction  with  his  venerable 
friend,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  had  exerted  himself 
to  obtain,  several  years  before,  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  commission  of  enquiry  which 
has  rendered  such  essential  services  to  South 
Africa)  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  in  par- 
liament for  the  full  extension  of  the  rights  of 
freemen  to  the  Hottentot  p(|t)ple.  A  serious 
debate  in  the  house  of  commons  was  antici- 
pated ;  although  of  the  triumphant  result,  in 
a  case  so  irresistible,  it  was  difficult  to  doubt, 
especially  when  brought  forward  with  the 
support  of  such  a  phalanx  as  had  cordially 
pledged  themselves  to  aid  Mr.  Buxton  on  this 
occasion — a  phalanx  comprising  the  names  of 
Brougham  and  Mackintosh,  of  Denman  and 
Lushington,  and  many  others  enshrined  in 
the  annals  of  humanity.  Sir  George  Murray, 
then  colonial  secretary,  having  in  the  mean- 
while made  himself  master  of  the  case,  and 
being  happily  in  this  instance  unembarrassed 
by  any  powerful  "  colonial  interest"  in  par- 
liament, yielded  with  generous  frankness  all 
that  was  asked  by  the  friends  of  humanity. 
Mr.  Buxton  claimed  for  the  Hottentot  race, 
simply  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  civil  and  so- 
cial rights  to  which  by  the  law  of  England 
they  were  acknowledged,  as  free  men,  to  be 
entitled — that  they  should,  in  short,  be  placed 
by  law  on  the  same  footing  precisely  with  the 
rest  of  his  majesty's  free  subjects  in  the  same 
colony.  This  claim  was  fully  concurred  in 
by  the  government :  and  it  was  agreed  that 
an  order  in  council  should  be  issued  without 
delay  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  General 
Bourke,  then  acting  governor  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  not  to  mention,  that  fong  before 
intelligence  reached  the  colony  of  what  had 
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occurred  in  England,  he  had  issued  the  fiftieth 
colonial  ordinance,  by  which  the  same  ob- 
ject— the  effectual  emancipation  of  the  Hot- 
tentot people — was  accomplished.  On  this  or- 
dinance being  transmitted  to  Downing  street, 
all  that  was  necessary  was  added  by  Sir 
George  Murray — an  order  in  council,  namely, 
confirming  it  at  all  points;  with  the  important 
clause,  that  it  should  not  be  competent  for  any 
governor,  or  other  colonial  authority,  to  alter 
or  abrogate  any  of  its  provisions.  This  ordi- 
nance was  passed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
on  July  17,  1828,  only  two  days  subsequent 
to  the  public  concurrence  of  the  colonial  se- 
cretary in  parliament  to  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Buxton's  motion ;  and  it  was  ratified  by  the 
order  in  council  on  January  15th,  1829. 
Thus  was  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  abori- 
gines of  South  Africa  secured. 

On  the  promulgation  of  the  emancipating 
ordinance,  a  prodigious  clamour  was  raised 
throughout  the  colony,  in  which  a  very  large 
proportion  of  all  classes  of  the  white  popula- 
tion joined.  For  it  was  assumed,  as  a  result 
not  to  be  questioned,  that  no  Hottentot  would 
work  unless  compelled  by  coercion,  and  that 
the  whole  race  would  betake  themselves  to  a 
life  of  idleness,  vagrancy,  and  robbery,  when 
no  longer  held  in  servitude  by  compulsory 
laws.  The  retrogression  of  the  race  into 
barbarism  was  affected  to  be  deplored ;  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  immediately  on  the 
promulgation  of  the  ordinance,  vagrancy  to  a 
considerable  extent  did  take  place  among  the 
Hottentots.  Numbers  flocked  to  the  district 
towns  and  villages,  where  the  temptations  of 
cheap  brandy,  procurable  by  little  labour, 
soon  betrayed  many  into  profligate  habits, 
and  led  some  of  tliem  to  commit  depredations 
on  the  flocks  of  the  farmers.  For  some  time 
it  seemed  as  if  the  greater  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial functionaries  had  tacitly  combined  to 
refrain  from  enforcing  the  existing  laics  for 
the  suppression  of  the  petty  disorders  which 
prevailed ;  with  the  view,  apparently,  of  in- 
creasing the  clamour  against  the  emanci- 
pating ordinance,  and  thus  promoting  the 
enactment  of  some  very  coercive  laws  for  the 
coloured  population.  Happily,  however,  at 
this  crisis,  the  order  in  council  of  January 
15th,  1829,  arrived  in  the  colony;  which, 
leaving  no  alternative  for  the  colonial  authori- 
ties but  the  unqualified  enforcement  of  the 
ordinance,  quashed  for  ever  all  such  mis- 
chievous intrigues.  It  soon  became  apparent 
also  to  every  one,  that  the  accounts  of  dis- 
orders committed  by  the  Hottentots,  with 
which  the  pro-slavery  journals  continually 
overflowed,  were  most  maliciously  and  pre- 
posterously exaggerated ;  and  moreover,  many 
thefts  which  had  been  loudly  ascribed  to  them, 
were  discovered  to  have  been  committed  by  a 
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band  of  white  depredators  at  Graham's  Town. 
Although  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drunken- 
ness among  the  more  demoralised  portion  of 
the  natives  who  had  flocked  to  the  district 
towns,  and  a  good  deal  of  pilfering,  doubtless, 
by  those  whom  the  indulgence  of  this  destruc- 
tive vice  had  driven  to  desperate  shifts  for 
subsistence,  yet  even  among  this  class  no- 
thing like  systematic  robbery,  deliberate  out- 
rage, or  serious  disturbance  of  the  peace,  did 
actually  take  place.  On  the  contrary,  the 
partial  disorders,  naturally  occurring  under 
such  circumstances,  were  found  to  be  very 
easily  repressed  by  the  ordinary  police  of  the 
country,  when  due  diligence  was  used  to  effect 
this  object ;  while  the  quiet  and  orderly  con- 
duct of  the  great  body  of  the  Hottentot  peo- 
ple furnished  the  best  practical  refutation  of 
those  who  had  represented  the  whole  race  as 
unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  rational  liberty. 

The  great  body  of  the  Hottentot  people 
still  remained,  in  fact,  just  as  they  were  for- 
merly, servants  to  the  white  colonists,  though 
with  some  essential  diflcrcnces  in  their  con- 
dition. They  could  no  longer  be  flogged  at 
the  mere  caprice  of  the  master,  if  they  hap- 
pened to  offend  him.  They  could  not  now  be 
punished,  until  they  had  been  tried  and  con- 
demned on  competent  evidence  by  a  magis- 
trate, and  for  a  legal  offence.  Their  child- 
ren could  no  longer  be  forcibly  taken  from 
them ;  they  were  free  to  change  their  mas- 
ters, when  their  terms  of  service  had  expired ; 
and  they  could  no  longer  be  compelled  to 
serve  for  inadequate  wages,  or  for  none. 
They  formed  now,  in  short,  a  body  free, 
peasantry,  instead  of  being  a  degraded  caste 
of  miserable  and  oppressed  serfs. 

The  general  condition  of  these  emancipated 
helots,  after  four  years  of  freedom,  is  well  de- 
scribed in  a  letter  written  by  a  most  respect- 
able resident,  and  inserted  in  the  "  South 
African  Advertiser,"  for  June  16,  1832  ;  the 
"  great  improvement"  mentioned  by  the  writer 
in  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  was  still 
proceeding  at  the  close  of  1633  with  a  steady 
pace. 

"  You  enquire  whether  I  have  not  noticed 
the  paucity  of  crime  cliarged  against  the 
Hottentots,  and  other  coloured  classes,  at  the 
last  circuit ;  in  reply  to  which,  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record,  that 
crime  amongst  the  coloured  population  has  of 
late  greatly  diminished.  Not  only  is  the 
number  of  the  delinquents  lessened,  but  the 
character  of  the  offences  charged  is  of  a  much 
lighter  cast  than  heretofore.  The  fact  is  un- 
deniable, that  a  great  improvement  is  clearly 
manifest  in  tlieir  moral  condition.  They  an; 
gradually  acquiring  information;  many  dis- 
play providi  nt  habits,  who  formerly  paid  no 
regard  to  the  future ;  and  an  earnest  desire 
to  procure  for  their  children  the  benefits  of 
education  is  very  generally  observable  amont 
them." 

In  the  meanwhile  another  important  expcri 
ment  has  been  made  upon  the  Hottentot  race 
This  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  portion  of 


the  home  government  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Bux- 
ton, in  moving  for  papers  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hottentots,  and  for  accounts  of 
all  grants  of  land  made  either  to  Hottentots 
or  Bushmen. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1829  that  steps 
were  adopted  by  the  local  government  to  re- 
store to  a  portion  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
a  share  in  the  soil  of  South  Africa.  Capt. 
Stockenstrom  had  the  entire  merit  of  pro- 
posing the  measure ;  and,  having  obtained  the 
approbation  of  the  government  to  the  plan  he 
had  drawn  up,  he  was  authorised  to  carry  it 
into  execution  in  his  capacity  of  commissioner 
general  of  the  eastern  province.  The  spot 
selected  for  the  experiment  was  a  t*"act  of 
wild  country  from  which  the  Caffer  chief, 
Makomo,  had  been  expelled  a  short  while  be- 
fore. It  is  a  sort  of  irregular  basin,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  lofty  and  majestic 
mountains,  from  the  numerous  kloofs  of  which 
six  or  seven  fine  streams  are  poured  down  the 
subsidiary  dells  into  the  central  valley.  These 
rivulets,  bearing  the  euphonic  Caffer  names  of 
Camalu,  Zebenzi,  Umtoka,  Mankazana,  Um- 
tuarva,  and  Quonci,  unite  to  form  the  Kat 
River,  which  finds  its  way  through  the  moun- 
tain bari'ier  by  a  stupendous  poort,  or  pass,  a 
little  above  Fort  Beaufort.  Within  this  moun- 
tain basin,  which,  from  its  great  command  of 
the  means  of  irrigation  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  a  dense  population,  it  was  re- 
solved to  fix  the  Hottentot  settlement. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  the 
land  was,  to  divide  the  whole  tract  into  loca- 
tions of  from  four  to  six  thousand  acres  each ; 
to  plant  in  each  location,  one,  two  or  more 
villages  or  hamlets,  according  as  eligible 
situations  were  found  for  irrigation  ;  to  divide 
the  arable  land  into  allotments  of  from  four 
to  six  acres,  of  which  every  family  capable 
of  cultivating  it  received  one,  while  additional 
lots  were  reserved  for  such  as  should  distin- 
guish themselves  by  superior  industry,  or  by 
their  exertions  in  maintaining  good  order,  or 
who  after  the  period  of  probation  should  be 
able  to  show  that  they  possessed  ample  means 
for  the  profitable  occupation  of  more  land. 
Tlie  pasture  land  was  reserved  for  commonage 
to  each  location.  The  conditions  imposed  on 
the  grantees  were,  to  build  a  substantial  cot- 
tage of  comfortable  dimensions,  to  enclose  the 
arable  ground,  and  to  bring  it  into  a  proper 
state  of  cultivation  within  a  period  of  five 
years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  the  condi- 
tions being  fulfilled,  the  pi-opcrty  was  to  be 
granted  in  freehold  :  but  if  these  conditions 
were  neglected,  the  allotment  to  revert  to 
government.  Each  holder  of  one  or  more 
allotments  to  have  a  right  to  keep  a  quantity 
of  live  stock  on  the  location  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  arable  land  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  pasturage.  Within  each  loca- 
tion an  allotment  was  reserved  for  the  site  of 
a  school ;  and  the  situation  for  a  town  to  be 
hereafter  founded  was  marked  out  below  the 
poort,  near  I'ort  Beaufort. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  winter  (about  th--! 
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some  small  ])ortion  of  the  soil  of  their  native 
country,  had  been  urged  upon  the  attention  of 


men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were,  with  their 
funiilics,  settled  in  five  parties,  on  such  locali- 


ties as  would  enable  them  to  lead  out  the  wa- 
ter for  irrigating  the  land  given  them  to  cul- 
tivate. The  principal  families,  among  whom 
were  the  whole  of  our  former  mulatto  tenants 
from  Glen-Lynden,  possessed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  live  stock ;  but  there  were  great 
numbers  who  were  totally  destitute  of  pro- 
perty of  any  description, — destitute  even  of 
food  for  daily  subsistence.  Yet  under  these 
circumstances,  although  no  aid  whatever  was 
given  them  by  government,  except  arms  for 
their  defence,  and  a  very  small  portion  of 
seed-corn,  even  the  most  destitute  abstained 
from  theft — a  crime  to  which  in  their  servile 
state  they  are  said  by  some  (though  I  think 
unjustly)  to  have  been  prone.  Those  who 
had  cattle  assisted  their  poorer  friends  and 
relatives  with  a  generous  liberality  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  race.  Those  who  had 
neither  food  nor  friends,  lived  upon  veld-kost, 
i.  e.  wild  roots  and  bulbs  dug  out  of  the  soil, 
until  the  land  they  had  planted  returned  them 
a  harvest.  Multitudes  subsisted  in  this  man- 
ner without  a  murmur  for  many  months.  Ex- 
traordinary industry  was  at  the  same  time 
exerted.  With  the  most  wretched  implements 
they  cultivated  an  extent  of  land  which  as- 
tonished every  one;  and,  independently  of  the 
labour  required  in  culture,  the  various  parties 
displayed  extraordinary  rivalship  in  the  con- 
struction of  canals  to  convey  water  for  the 
irrigation  of  their  fields  and  gardens.  In 
some  places  those  canals  were  carried  through 
the  solid  rock ;  in  others  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  to  pre- 
serve the  level ;  while  their  entire  length 
through  all  the  locations  extended  to  upwards 
of  20,000  yards.  Meanwhile  they  had  sus- 
tained many  fierce  attacks  from  the  Caffers, 
generally  made  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  had 
bravely  repulsed  them,  without  ever  indulging 
the  spirit  of  retaliation,  or  repaying  evil  for 
evil.  When  the  winter  was  over,  the  Caflsrs 
ceased  to  harass  the  locations,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  especially  Makomo,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  this  territory,  ere  long  en- 
tered into  the  most  friendly  relations  vrith 
the  settlers.  Their  industry  having  been  re- 
warded with  an  abundant  harvest,  especially 
of  vegetables,  their  numbers  continued  con- 
stantly to  increase  by  fresh  accessions  of  their 
countrymen,  until  they  at  length  amounted 
altogether  to  upwards  of  tour  thousand  souls, 
of  whom  about  seven  hundred  were  armed 
with  muskets. 

The  governor.  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  visited  the 
settlement  the  year  after  its  establishment, 
and  expressed  himself  liighly  gratified  with 
the  entire  success  of  the  experiment,  to  which 
(much  to  his  honour)  he  has  given  his  sanc- 
tion. It  is  indeed  the  act  of  all  others  that  will 
confer  the  most  lasting  credit  on  Sir  Lowry's 
administration.  He  then  appointed  ?.Ir.  Thom- 
son, who  had  previously  been  a  presbyterian 
missionary  in  Caflerland,  to  the  ministei  ial 
charge  of  the  settlement;  but  left  it  for  the 
present  without  any  civil  fimctionaries,  ex- 
cept the  native  field-cornets  and  heads  of  par- 
tics  appointed  by  Captain  Stockenstrom. 

Mr.  Thomson,  in  a  letter  dated  "  Balfour, 
Kat  River,  June  26th,  1831,"  remarks  that 
virtue,  industry,  and  sobriety  have  increased. 
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And  when  the  progress  of  this  little  colony 
of  coloured  people  for  the  last  two  years,  and 
their  present  prosperity,  are  had  regard  to, 
we  have  a  direct  and  overwhelming  proof  of 
the  safety,  wisdom,  and  national  benefit  of 
the  measures  adopted  towards  them,  and  of 
what  may  be  expected  by  pursuing  the  same 
liberal  and  philanthropic  principles  towards 
all  who  are  now  in  bondage."  After  men- 
tioning the  numbers  of  the  Hottentot  settlers, 
and  their  remarkable  orderly  conduct,  the 
writer  proceeds  : — "  They  are  the  most  effi- 
cient covering  cordon  on  this  part  of  the 
frontier  the  colony  ever  had,  and  the  most 
peaceable  and  loyal  subjects.  And  again,  if 
they  are  regarded  simply  as  free  settlers  on 
the  soil,  no  settlement  ever  bid  fairer  for  suc- 
cess. They  transported  themselves  hither  at 
their  own  expense,  lived  on  their  own  re- 
sources, and  have  had  no  aid  from  any  quar- 
ter, except  a  small  quantity  of  seed-corn  the 
first  year  from  government  ;  and,  though 
struggling  with  great  difficulties  and  under 
many  disadvantages,  they  are  now  in  the 
^  second  year  supported  from  the  produce  of 
their  fields,  and  have  disposed  of  a  considera- 
ble surplus  (30,000  lbs.  of  barley)  for  the 
troops,  besides  other  produce  carried  to  mar- 
ket at  Graham's  Town."  Mr.  Thomson,  after 
giving  a  very  gratifying  detail  of  the  success 
of  his  ministerial  services  in  the  infant  set- 
tlement, adds, — "  Legal  marriage  is  now  be- 
come honourable  among  the  people,  and  esta- 
blished, and  connected  with  their  ideas  of 
morality  and  religion." 

My  next  extract  is  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  myself  by  Captain  Stockenstrom  : — The 
settlers  at  Kat  River  now  display  the  utmost 
anxiety  to  have  schools  established  among 
them,  and  several  that  have  been  opened  are 
in  a  very  flourishing  state.  So  eager  are 
they  for  instruction  that,  when  better  teach- 
ers cannot  be  obtained,  if  they  find  any  per- 
son of  their  own  class  who  can  merely  spell, 
they  get  him  to  teach  to  the  rest  the  little  he 
knows.  They  travel  considerable  distances 
to  attend  divine  service  regularly.  No  where 
have  temperance  societies  been  half  so  much 
encouraged  as  among  this  people,  formerly 
so  prone  to  intemperance  ;  and  they  have,  of 
their  own  accord,  petitioned  the  government 
that  their  grants  of  land  may  contain  a  prohi- 
bition against  the  establishment  of  canteens, 
or  brandy-houses.  They  have  repulsed  the 
Caffers  on  every  occasion  on  which  they  have 
been  attacked,  and  are  now  upon  the  best 
terms  with  that  people.  They  pay  every  tax 
like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 

Their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  are  beyond  suspicion ;  and 
it  may  not  be  unintei-esting  to  state,  that,  at 
the  last  receipt  of  taxes,  they  contributed  to 
the  revenue  a  sum  of  2,300  rix-dollars.  All 
the  ordinances  of  religion  are  punctually  at- 
tended to,  and,  in  the  more  public  transactions 
of  life,  they  evince  an  extensive  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  requirements  of  Chris- 
tianity. Education  is  in  great  repute,  and  a 
manifest  desire  to  give  their  children  the 
benefit  of  instruction,  is  a  feeling  every  where 
ol)servable.  Two  infant  schools  have  been 
established,  and  are  well  attended. 


That  some  hundreds  out  of  the  mass  should 
have  become  victims  of  the  habitual  intem- 
perance, to  which  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
district  towns  continually  tempted  them,  by 
paying  them  for  labour  with  ardent  spirits, 
(I  state  what  I  have,  with  my  own  eyes,  a 
thousand  times  witnessed,)  is  surely  no  great 
marvel.  But  the  quiet  and  oi'derly  demean- 
our of  the  great  body  of  this  long  maltreated 
people, — above  all,  the  astonishing  progress 
of  the  colonists  of  Kat  River,  during  the  five 
years  that  they  have  been  placed  on  proba- 
tion as  free  citizens, — the  entire  change  df 
character  in  many  formerly  considered  vaga- 
bonds, as  soon  as  they  were  enabled  to 
emerge  from  conscious  degradation,  and  the 
door  of  manly  ambition  was  flung  open  to 
them — their  self-government,  their  docility, 
their  singular  temperance,  their  industry, 
their  ardour  for  religious  and  general  in- 
struction, and  their  steady  good  conduct — 
are  facts  which  speak  volumes,  and  upon 
which,  to  intelligent  readers,  I  need  not  add 
a  single  word  of  comment. 

A  later  account,  dated  the  beginning  of 
1834,  states :  "  There  is  this  season  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  land  under  cultivation. 
The  temperance  society  has  proved  of  very 
great  utility.  The  number  of  its  members 
on  the  whole  of  the  locations  is  about  1600  ; 
and  such  is  the  influence  of  this  society,  that 
no  ardent  spirits  whatever  are  known  to  be  in 
use  throughout  the  entire  settlement.  Many 
who  were  formerly  notoriously  addicted  to 
intemperance,  have  become  steadily  sober, 
industrious,  and  religious.  The  people  are 
generally  exemplary  for  their  I'egard  to  reli- 
gion, and  their  anxiety  to  advance  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue.  The  schools  continue  to 
increase  in  extent  and  efficiency ;  and  of 
these,  nine  are  taught  by  Hottentot  school- 
masters, who  are  provided  with  food  by  the 
parents  of  the  children,  and  whose  salaries 
only  amount  to  a  few  shillings  per  month. 
The  success  of  this  settlement  is  unquestion- 
ably owing  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  to  the 
zeal,  judgment,  and  indefatigable  labours  of 
the  missionaries  :  and  nothing  more  seems 
necessary  for  its  permanent  prosperity  than 
the  exercise  of  common  honesty,  justice,  and 
discretion,  on  the  part  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment and  its  local  functionaries." 

From  the  Edinburgh  New  Pliilosopliical  Journal. 

An  Attempt  to  ascend  Chimhorazo,  made  on 
the  I6th  December,  1831.  By  J.  B.  Bous- 
singault. 

(in  a.  letter  addressed  to  ALEXANDER  VON  HUMBOLDT.) 

After  ten  years'  uninterrupted  labour,  I 
realised  the  project  of  my  youth  which  led 
me  to  the  New  World.  The  height  of  the 
barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea  between  the 
tropics  was  ascertained  in  the  harbour  of 
Guayra,  the  geographical  positions  of  the 
capitals  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada  were 
determined,  and  numerous  measurements 
had  afforded  us  information  in  regard  to  the 
heights  of  the  Cordilleras.  I  had  collected 
the  most  accurate  information  regarding  the 
geological  positions  of  the  gold  and  platinum 
of  Antioquia  and  Choco,  I  had  established  my 


laboratory  successively  on  the  various  craters 
of  the  equatorial  regions,  and  had  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  carry  my  investigation  of  the  de- 
grees of  temperature  in  the  intertropical 
Andes,  to  the  immense  height  of  5500  me- 
tres. 

I  was  at  Rio-Bamba  recruiting  myself,  af- 
ter my  first  expedition  to  Cotopaxi  and  Tun- 
guragua.  I  wished  to  give  up  my  investiga- 
tions, and,  as  it  were,  satiate  myself  with  the 
contemplation  of  those  majestic  glories  which 
had  so  often  inspired  me  with  a  zeal  for 
science,  and  to  which  I  was  now  about  to  bid 
an  eternal  farewell. 

Rio-Bamba  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordina- 
ry diorama  in  the  world.  The  town  presents 
no  objects  of  interest ;  it  is  placed  on  one  of 
those  arid  plateaus  which  are  so  common  in 
the  Andes ;  and  all  of  which,  on  account  of 
their  great  elevation,  have  a  peculiarly  win- 
try aspect,  that  awakens  in  the  traveller  a 
certain  feeling  of  sadness,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  circumstance  that,  in  order  to  reach 
them,  the  most  picturesque  scenes  are  tra- 
versed, and  also  to  regret  at  exchanging  the 
climate  of  the  tropics  for  that  of  the  north. 

From  my  dwelling  I  looked  out  on  Capa- 
curu,  Tunguragua,  Cubille,  Carguairazo,  and 
finally  towards  the  north  on  Chimborazo ;  I 
saw  also  several  other  celebrated  mountains 
of  the  Paramos,  and  which,  though  not  cover- 
ed with  perpetual  snow,  are  not  the  less  in- 
teresting to  the  geologist. 

The  mighty  amphitheatre  of  snow,  which 
bounds  on  all  sides  the  horizon  of  Rio-Bam- 
ba, presents  incessantly  subjects  for  observa- 
tions of  the  most  varied  description.  It  is 
singular  to  watch  the  varying  aspect  of  these 
glaciers  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  to  see 
how  their  apparent  height  is,  by  the  action  of 
atmospheric  refraction,  perpetually  changing. 
With  what  interest  does  not  one  contemplate 
the  display,  in  so  small  a  space,  of  all  the  chief 
meteorological  phenomena.  Here  one  of 
those  immense  broad  clouds,  which  were  by 
Saussure  so  well  named  parasitical  clouds 
(SchmarotzeriL'olken),  begins  to  attach  itself 
to  the  middle  portion  of  a  trachyte  cone  ;  it 
adheres  firmly  to  it,  and  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  wind,  however  strong  it  may  be.  Soon 
a  flash  of  lightning  darts  from  the  centre  of 
this  mass  of  vapour  ;  hail,  mixed  with  rain, 
descends  on  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  while 
its  snowy  summit,  which  the  storm  cannot 
reach,  is  brilliantly  illuminated  by  the  sun. 
At  a  greater  distance,  rises  a  summit  of  bright 
shining  ice ;  its  outline  is  delineated  with 
sharpness  on  the  blue  heaven,  and  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  its  form  are  distinctly  visible. 
The  atmosphere  is  of  remarkable  purity,  ne- 
vertheless the  snowy  summit  becomes  cover- 
ed by  a  cloud.  The  cloud  seems  to  come  from 
the  interior  of  the  mountain, — one  could  al- 
most believe  he  sees  smoke  ascending  ;  a  little 
later  this  cloud  is  nothing  more  than  a  thin 
vapour,  and  then  is  entirely  dissipated.  But 
not  long  afterwards  it  again  appears,  merely 
once  more  to  vanish.  This  intermitting  for- 
mation of  clouds  is  a  very  frequent  occur- 
rence on  the  summits  of  snowy  momitains. 
It  is  to  be  seen  more  particularly  in  fine 
weather,  and  always  some  hours  after  the 
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culmination  of  the  sun.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  glaciers  may  be  compared  to  con- 
densers which  project  upwards  into  higher 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  by  cool- 
ing to  dry  the  atmosphere,  and  restore  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  the  water  which  the  at- 
mosphere contained  in  the  form  of  vapour. 

The  plateaus,  surrounded  by  glaciers,  pre- 
sent a  melancholy  appearance,  when  a  con- 
tinued wind  carries  thither  moist  air  from 
warm  regions.  The  mountains  are  obscured 
from  view ;  and  a  bank  of  clouds,  which  seems 
to  touch  the  earth,  covers  the  horizon.  The 
day  is  cold  and  moist,  for  this  mass  of  vapour 
is  almost  impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
A  long  twilight  takes  place,  the  only  one 
known  under  the  tropics ;  for  in  the  equato- 
rial zone  the  night  follows  the  day  so  sudden- 
ly that  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  sun  was  extinguished  at  its  setting. 

I  could  not  better  terminate  my  investiga- 
tions on  the  trachyte  of  the  Cordilleras  than 
by  a  particular  examination  of  Chimboi'azo. 
To  pursue  this  object,  it  was  only  necessary, 
it  is  true,  to  approach  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  but  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  a  very  high  station,  induced  me 
to  attempt  the  ascent,  and  though  my  hope 
was  not  fulfilled,  yet  I  trust  the  expedition 
will  not  be  without  its  use  for  science.  I  men- 
tion here  the  causes  which  led  me  to  ascend 
Chimborazo,  because  I  must  severely  blame 
the  perilous  attempt  when  it  is  not  undertaken 
in  the  cause  of  science.  Thus  to  me  it  ap- 
pears that  Saussure  is  the  only  one  who  has 
reached  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  notwith- 
standing that  since  the  time  of  that  distin- 
guished traveller  the  mountain  has  been  more 
thcui  once  ascended.  To  his  imitators  we 
have  no  thanks  to  render,  for  they  have 
taught  us  nothing  worth  the  risk  of  such  a 
journey. 

My  friend  Colonel  Hall,  who  had  already 
accompanied  me  to  Antisana  and  Cotapaxi, 
wished  to  join  me  on  my  present  journe}',  in 
order  to  complete  the  extensive  information  he 
possessed  regarding  the  province  of  Quito,  and 
to  prosecute  his  investigations  on  the  geogra- 
phy of  plants. 

From  llio-Bamba  are  seen  two  extremities 
of  Chimborazo  of  very  different  inclinations. 
One,  towards  Arenal,  is  very  steep,  and  pre- 
sents pinnacles  of  trachyte  projecting  from  the 
ice.  The  other,  which  is  directed  to  the  dis- 
trict called  Chillapullu,  not  far  from  Mocha, 
is,  on  the  contrary,  by  no  means  steep,  but  of 
considerable  extent.  After  we  had  examined 
the  mountain  from  all  sides,  we  determined  to 
attempt  the  ascent  by  tlie  last  mentioned  ac- 
clivity. 

On  the  14th  December,  18:31,  we  took  up 
our  quarters  for  theniglit  at  the  farm  of  Ciiim- 
borazo  ;  wo  were  so  fortunate  as  to  find  some 
straw  for  a  bed,  and  a  sheepskin  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  cold.  The  farm  stands  at 
a  heigiu  of  :iH()0  metres;  the  nights  are  cool, 
and  the  place  rendered  more  disagreeable  by 
the  scan-ity  of  wood.  We  w<'re  already  in 
the  region  of  the  grasses,  (pitjonalci,)  which 
is  traversed  before  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow 
is  reached.    Here  trees  cease. 

On  the  15th,  at  seven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  we 


commenced  our  journey,  guided  by  an  Indian 
from  the  farm.  In  general  the  Indians  of  the 
plateaus  are  very  bad  guides,  for,  as  they  sel- 
dom ascend  beyond  the  snow  limit,  they  know 
very  imperfectly  the  routes  which  lead  to  the 
ridges  of  the  glaciers.  We  ascended  along  a 
stream  which,  enclosed  between  two  walls  of 
trachyte,  receives  its  water  from  the  glacier. 
But  we  soon  left  this  ravine  in  order  to  direct 
our  steps  towards  Mocha,  along  the  foot  of 
Chimborazo.  We  ascended  very  gradually. 
Our  mules  had  a  fatiguing  difficult  march 
•mongst  the  heaps  of  blocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  The  acclivity  became  very  steep, 
the  ground  insecure,  and  the  mules  paused 
for  some  time  at  almost  every  step ;  they  no 
longer  obeyed  the  spur;  they  breathed  quicker 
and  kicked.  We  were  then  exactly  at  the 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  for  the  barometer 
indicated  a  height  of  4808  above  the  sea.* 

After  we  had  covered  our  faces  with  a 
mask  of  gauze  to  protect  us  from  the  misfor- 
tunes we  suffered  in  Antisana,  we  clambered 
up  a  ridge  which  terminated  in  a  very  high 
point  of  the  glacier.  It  was  mid-day.  We 
ascended  slowly,  and  in  proportion  as  we  got 
deeper  in  the  snow,  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
while  walking  became  more  sensible.  We 
recovered  ourselves  easily,  however,  by  stand- 
ing still  every  eight  or  ten  paces,  but  never 
sitting  down.  I  think  that  I  have  remarked 
that  at  the  same  height  the  breathing  is 
more  impeded  on  the  snow  than  on  the  rocks. 
I  shall  afterwards  endeavour  to  explain  this. 

We  soon  reached  a  black  rock,  which  was 
elevated  above  the  ridge  upon  which  we  ad- 
vanced. We  still  continued  to  ascend  for  a 
time,  but  not  without  great  fatigue,  caused 
by  the  slight  consistence  of  the  snow,  which 
continually  gave  way  under  us,  and  in 
which  we  often  sank  to  the  knees.  Notwith- 
standing all  our  exertions,  we  were  soon  con- 
vinced of  the  impossibility  of  advancing  far- 
ther ;  for  beyond  the  black  rock  the  moveable 
mass  had  a  depth  of  more  than  four  feet.  We 
placed  ourselves  on  a  block  of  trachyte,  which 
resembled  an  island  in  the  midst  of  a  sea  of 
snow.  We  were  at  a  height  of  5115  metres. 
The  temperatui'e  of  the  air  was  2°.  9  cent. 
It  was  half  past  twelve  o'clock.  After  all  our 
fatigues,  we  had  only  attained  a  height  of  307 
metres  above  where  we  first  commenced  our 
first  journey.  At  this  point  I  filled  a  flask 
with  snow,  in  order  to  examine  chemically 
the  air  contained  in  its  pores,  and  of  this  I 
shall  afterwards  speak. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  returned  to  the 
place  where  we  had  left  our  mules.  I  em- 
ployed a  few  minutes  in  examing  geologically 
this  part  of  the  mountain,  and  collecting  a  se- 
ries of  the  rocks.  At  half  past  three  o'clock 
we  commenced  our  journey  downward,  and 
arrived  at  our  fiirm  at  six  o'clock. 

The  weather  iiad  been  delightful.  Chim- 
borazo had  never  appeared  to  us  so  majestic ; 
and  after  our  fruitless  journey  we  could  not  con- 
template it  witiiout  regret.  We  now  resolved 
to  attempt  the  ascent  from  the  steepest  side, 
that  is,  the  side  towards  Arenal.  We 
knew  that  it  was  on  tiiat  side  that  Humboldt 
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had  ascended.  The  limit  had  been  pointed 
out  to  us  from  Rio-Bamba  to  which  he  had 
reached ;  but  we  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
exact  information  as  to  the  route  he  had  pur- 
sued. The  Indians  who  had  accompanied  this 
intrepid  traveller  were  dead. 

Next  morning  at  seven  o'clock  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  Arenal.  The  sky  was  re- 
markably clear.  To  the  east  we  saw  the 
celebrated  volcano  of  Sangay,  which  lies  in 
the  province  of  Macas,  and  which  La  Conda- 
mine  had  seen  in  a  state  of  constant  eruption. 
As  we  advanced,  the  ground  became  distinct- 
ly more  elevated.  In  general,  the  trachytic 
plateaus  at  the  foot  of  the  isolated  peaks,  with 
which  the  Andes  are  as  it  were  sown,  rise 
gradually  to  the  foot  of  these  mountains.  Nu- 
merous and  deep  clefts,  which  furrow  these 
plateaus,  seem  all  to  be  directed  to  one  com- 
mon point,  and  they  become  narrow  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  more  distant  from  their 
centre.  One  cannot  describe  them  better  than 
by  comparing  them  to  a  cracked  glass  (verre 
etoile.) 

At  two  o'clock  we  halted,  in  order  to  break- 
fast under  the  shadow  of  an  enormous  block 
of  trachyte,  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of 
Pedro  del  Almverzo.  Here  I  made  a  baro- 
metrical observation,  as  I  hoped  to  make  an- 
other at  four  o'clock,  and  so  learn  the  daily 
barometrical  variation.  This  station  is  at  a 
height  of  4325  metres.  We  passed  the  snow 
limit,  sitting  on  our  mules.  When  we  dis- 
mounted, we  were  at  a  height  of  4945  metres. 
The  surface  was  now  quite  impassable  for 
mules.  Besides,  these  animals  endeavoured 
to  make  us  sensible  of  their  fatigue  with  a 
truly  remarkable  instinct ;  the  ears,  which 
are  generally  erect,  were  now  turned  down- 
wards, and,  during  the  numerous  pauses  they 
made  for  the  purpose  of  breathing,  they  did 
not  cease  looking  on  the  plain  beneath.  Pro- 
bably few  riders  have  reached  so  great  a 
height,  but  several  years'  instructions  in  rid- 
ing on  the  Andes  are  necessar)',  in  order  to 
enable  one  to  arrive  at  the  insecure  surface 
beyond  the  snow  limits. 

After  an  examination  of  the  locality  in  which 
we  were,  we  saw  that  in  order  to  ascend  to 
the  ridge  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Chim- 
borazo, it  would  be  necessary  to  clamber  up 
an  unusually  steep  acclivity  before  us.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  blocks  of  rock  of  all  di- 
mensions, heaped  on  one  another.  Here  and 
there  these  fragments  of  trachj  te  were  cover- 
ed with  mor-e  or  less  extensive  surfaces  of  ice, 
and  at  several  points  it  could  be  pei-ceived 
that  the  rocky  debris  rested  on  hardened 
snow.  These  masses,  therefore,  owed  their 
origin  to  i-cccnt  fallings  down  of  the  I'ock 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  mountain.  These  descents  of  rocky 
masses  occur  frequently,  and  take  place  in 
the  midst  of  the  glaciers  of  the  Cordilleras, 
so  that  one  might  almost  doubt  whether 
the  avalanches  consisted  more  of  stone  or  of 
snow. 

It  was  a  quarter  from  eleven  when  we  dis- 
mounted from  our  mules.  So  long  as  we 
walked  over  rocks,  we  experienced  no  great 
difficulty.  We  ascended  as  if  it  were  on  a 
bad  ladder ;  and  the  most  troublesome  part  of 
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our  labour  was  the  continued  care  with  which 
it  was  necessary  to  select  the  stones  upon 
which  we  could  with  safety  place  our  feet. 
Every  six  or  eight  paces  we  paused  to 
breathe,  without,  however,  sitting  down. 
Sometimes  I  employed  the  time  afforded 
by  the  delay  in  collecting  rocks  for  my 
geognostical  collection.  But  whenever  we 
reached  the  snow,  the  heat  of  the  sun  be- 
came oppressive,  breathing  difficult,  and,  con- 
sequently, resting  more  frequently  neces- 
sary. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

A  Poefs  Portfolio;  or  Minor  Poems.  In 
Three  Books.  By  James  Montgomery. 
l2mo.    London  :  1835. 

It  is  now  about  twenty-eight  years  since  we 
noticed  in  this  journal,  Montgomery's  "  Wan- 
derer of  Switzerland ;"  and  looking  back  to 
what  we  then  wrote,  we  fairly  confess,  that 
were  the  task  now  to  be  performed  for  the 
first  time,  our  criticism  would  probably  be 
characterized  by  a  milder  spirit.  Not  that 
in  reference  to  the  particular  subject  of  the 
article  alluded  to,  our  opinions  have  under- 
gone any  material  change  :  we  still  think  that 
while  the  poem  was  characterized  by  much 
that  was  offensive  to  good  taste — much  that 
would  now  be  offensive  to  the  taste  of  the  au- 
thor himself — it  showed  little  of  those  higher 
qualities  which  James  Montgomery  has  since 
displayed,  and  which  have  secured  to  him  a 
not  undistinguished  place  in  modern  poetry. 
On  this  point  we  scarcely  think  that  even  the 
warmest  admirers  of  his  genius  will  be  mate- 
rially at  issue  with  us.  But  the  experience 
of  the  additional  lustres  which  have  since  roll- 
ed over  his  head  and  ours,  has  convinced  us, 
that  as  in  many  cases  the  anticipations  we 
had  been  led  to  form,  from  a  brilliant  first  ap- 
pearance, have  been  by  no  means  justified  by 
the  future,  so  on  the  other,  the  unfavourable 
auguries  arising  from  an  ill-omened  beginning 
have  sometimes  been  not  unpleasantly  disap- 
pointed by  subsequent  displays  of  genius,  en- 
ergy, or  good  taste.  Not  unpleasantly,  we 
say  ;  for  we  can  venture  to  add,  that  in  this 
latter  case  few  have  been  better  pleased  than 
ourselves  at  the  failure  of  our  own  anticipa- 
tions :  and  on  the  whole  the  conviction  has 
been  growing  upon  us  of  the  danger  of  all 
literary  predictions,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
leaning  to  the  side  of  hope  and  encouragement, 
rather  than  that  of  despondency  and  censure. 

But  if  there  has  been  some  change  in  this 
respect  in  our  views,  the  change  in  James 
Montgomery  has  been  indeed  remarkable.  In 
his  earliest  production  little  was  discernible 
beyond  a  vague  admiration  of  nature,  exhibit- 
ed in  language  certainly  more  pompous  than 
picturesque  and  discriminating; — a  sensibility 
running  into  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess, 
too  lively  and  too  incessant  to  be  natural,  and 
a  style,  in  many  parts,  sicklied  over  with  the 
pale  cast  of  affectation.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil,  in  short,  was  chiefly  indicated  by  the 
luxuriance  of  the  weeds.  Gradually,  however, 
with  every  successive  production,  these  ex- 
crescences have  been  pruned  away.  Earnest- 


ness has  succeeded  to  affectation ;  a  manly 
simplicity  of  thought  and  reserve  of  expres- 
sion, to  the  flowery  exuberance  and  strained 
conceits  of  youth  ;  overcharged  and'  almost 
whining  pathos  has  softened  into  a  more  chas- 
tened, natural,  and  unobtrusive  tenderness: 
and  a  spirit  of  religion,  profound  and  awe-in- 
spiring, yet  withal  cheerful  and  consolatory, 
forming  a  part  of  the  man  himself,  pervades 
and  informs  all  his  works,  till  the  poet  who 
seemed  at  one  time  too  likely  to  prolong  the 
absurdities  of  the  "  Delia  Crusca  School,"  has 
taken  his  place  not  unworthily  among  the 
classics  of  our  nation. 

If  James  Montgomery  has  attained  the  po- 
sition of  a  popular  poet,  no  one  has  been  less 
indebted  for  that  distinction  to  the  fortunate 
selection  of  his  subjects  ;  at  least,  in  as  far  as 
regards  his  longer  and  more  elaborate  pro- 
ductions. His  popularity  has  in  fact  been  at- 
tained, not  in  consequence,  but  in  spite  of  his 
themes.  In  general  these  have  been  most 
remote  from  those  stirring  questions  which 
agitate  the  general  mind  ; — borrowing  no  in- 
terest or  influence  from  the  fashions  and  opi- 
nions of  the  time, — simple  and  limited  in 
their  form,  almost  monotonous  in  incident, — 
with  little  movement  in  the  narrative,  and 
that,  too,  erratic,  and  broken  by  those  trains 
of  reflection,  in  which  the  individual  feelings 
of  the  author  find  a  vent,  while  his  imaginary 
creations  stand  still.  In  the  only  instance  in 
which  he  has  descended  to  avail  himself  of 
the  interest  afforded  by  a  modern  and  popular 
theme,  he  has  certainly  been  far  from  success- 
ful. The  subject  of  the  "  West  Indies,"  how- 
ever well  adapted  to  rhetorical,  seems  but  ill 
calculated  for  poetical  purposes.  "  A  subject 
which  had  become  antiquated  by  frequent, 
minute,  and  disgusting  exposure,  which  af- 
forded no  opportunity  to  awaken,  suspend,  and 
delight  curiosity  by  a  subtle  and  surprising 
development  of  plot ;  and  concerning  which, 
public  feeling  had  been  wearied  into  insensi- 
bility by  the  agony  of  interest  which  the  ques- 
tion excited  during  three  and  twenty  years  of 
incessant  discussion,"  was  surely  a  questiona- 
ble theme  for  his  muse.*  The  only  wonder 
is,  that,  appreciating  so  accurately  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  it  was  surrounded,  he  should 
after  all  have  adopted  it,  or  adopted  it  in  such 
a  form.  A  brief  lyrical  effusion  of  delight  and 
triumph  over  the  extinction  of  crime  and  suffer- 
ing, and  the  dawn  of  brighter  days  for  Africa, 
would  have  been  an  appropriate  and  acceptable 
tribute  to  the  new  order  of  things;  but  a  new  con- 
troversial pamphlet  inverse,  on  this  exhausted 
subject,  containing  all  the  old  common-places 
of  bleeding  negroes  and  blood-thirsty  planters, 
clanking  chains  and  echoing  whips, — even 
though  embodied  in  vigorous  and  harmonious 
versification,  and  relieved  by  sketches  of  na- 
tural scenery  of  singular  freshness  and  beau- 
ty, was  but  ill  calculated  to  aftbrd  pleasure  to 
the  lovers  of  genuine  poetry.  For  our  own 
part  at  least,  we  can  say,  that  whilst  we  per- 
ceived in  this  poem  a  great  advance  and  im- 
provement in  many  respects, — a  greater  vi- 
gour and  simplicity  of  taste,  and  a  truth  of 
feeling  which  could  not  fail  to  find  an  echo  in 
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every  breast ; — its  effect,  upon  the  whole,  was 
to  us  any  thing  but  agreeable.  Few,  we  sup- 
pose, have  read  the  poem  twice  through, 
though  many  often  have  turned  back  to  such 
passages  as  those  which  describe  the  charm 
with  which  love  of  country  invests  alike  the 
bleakest  as  well  as  the  richest  shore.* 

The  error  of  associating  poetry  with  ques- 
tions of  political  morality  and  national  poli- 
cy, he  avoided  in  his  next  publication  "  The 
World  before  the  Flood."  In  this  patriarchal 
parable  the  intellect  does  not  clash  with 
the  imagination.  No  questionable  views  oc- 
cur to  suggest  the  unpleasant  doubt  how  far 
poetry  and  practical  experience,  pathos  and 
truth,  are  in  accordance.  The  world  (before  the 
flood)  is  all  before  him  where  to  choose  ; — and 
the  themes  on  which  he  touches  are  those  uni- 
versal ones,  criminal  ambition  and  repentance, 
piety,  love  and  constancy.  Doubtless  here  too 
there  was  a  difficulty  ;  for  it  requires  no  ordi- 
nary skill  in  a  poet  to  excite  and  sustain  an  an- 
tediluvian interest.  Even  that  great  argument 
"  of  man's  first  disobedience  "  and  its  fruits, 
handled  by  the  muse  of  ftlilton,  though  it  fasci- 
nates us  by  the  solemnity  of  its  religious  inte- 
rest, and  the  grandeur  of  its  supernatural  pic- 
tures, is  comparatively  deficient  in  human  in- 
terest. Save  in  a  pastoral  point  of  view,  the 
simple  annals  of  the  patriarchs,  as  they  ac- 
tually existed,  seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  the 
details  of  poetical  development ;  and  the  judg- 
ment rather  revolts  at  any  attempt  to  excite 
the  interest  of  curiosity  by  combining  a  series 
of  fictitious  events  with  names  to  which  Scrip- 
ture associations  have  imparted  a  certain  sa- 
credness  and  inviolability. 

We  certainly  think,  therefore,  that  Mont- 
gomery essayed  a  task  of  needless  difficul- 
ty, in  carrying  his  scene  so  far  back  into 
primeval  antiquity,  and  resting  the  main  in- 
terest of  his  poem  on  an  imaginary  contest 
between  the  descendants  of  Cain  and  Seth, 
the  catastrophe  of  which  is  the  real  assump- 
tion of  Enoch.  Still,  the  difficulty,  though 
great,  has  been  not  unsuccessfully  surmount- 
ed. Though  the  interest  which  his  imagi- 
nary personages  excite  is  not  intense,  and 
the  movement  of  his  story  has  little  that 
produces  suspense  or  curiosity,  the  charac- 
ters are  natural,  the  pictures  of  life  and  hu- 
man feeling  with  -which  it  abounds,  touching 
and  solemn ;  and  such  passages  as  those 
which  describe  the  first  view  of  his  native 
valley,  which  opens  to  the  repentant  and  re- 
turning Javan — the  interview  with  her  whom 
he  hail  forsaken,  but  could  not  forget — the 
death  of  Adam — the  effect  of  Jubal's  music 
on  the  distracted  Cain, — might  have  been 
claimed  without  injury  to  their  fame  by  the 
most  distinguished  among  our  poets. 

In  "  Greenland,"  James  Montgomery  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  to  have  found  a  theme 
at  once  calculated  to  be  popular,  from  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  the  poetical  developement 
of  which  it  was  susceptible,  and  from  being 
perfectly  in  unison  with  his  own  strongly  de- 
votional cast  of  mind  ; — one  in  which  enthu- 
siasm might  walk  hand  in  hand  with  truth, 


There  is  a  land,  of  every  land  the  pride,  &c. 
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and  the  most  striking  features  of  external 
nature  be  associated  with  a  moral  beauty  and 
grandeur  still  more  commanding  and  attract- 
ive ; — the  desolate  grandeur  of  snowy  plains, 
dim-gliding  across  whose  far  horizon  is  seen 
the  sledge  of  the  solitary  traveller, — the  ice- 
covered  seas  that  heave  and  crackle  M'ith  the 
ground  swell  of  the  storm  beneath, — the  mag- 
nificence of  gigantic  icebergs,  glittering  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  and  announcing 
their  coming  by  the  ice-blink  with  which  they 
illumine  the  sky, — the  shooting  coruscations 
of  the  north, — sun  and  moon,  now  shining 
with  strangely  redoubled  orb,  now  obscured 
in  dim  eclipse, — fogs  that  may  be  felt, — the 
darkness  of  the  long  night, — the  bright  icy 
sunshine  of  the  returning  day, — nature,  in 
short,  in  all  her  gloomiest  and  most  awful 
aspects  ; — and  peopling  these  scenes,  lending 
a  moral  interest  to  this  snowy  desert,  stand 
the  forms  of  those  simple-hearted  patriarchs, 
who  visited  its  shores,  inspired  by  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  purer  and  nobler  than  any  which 
animated  the  breasts  of  Gama  and  Columbus, 
anxious  only  for  a  moral  conques-t ; — encoun- 
termg  perils,  hardships,  and  death,  without 
the  world's  sympatliy  or  applause,  on  a  thea- 
tre the  most  bleak  and  barren  under  the  sun, 
with  no  spectator  but  the  unseen  eye,  no 
prompter  but  the  inward  voice  of  duty  and 
conscience.  The  genius  of  Montgomery 
expands,  with  peculiar  delight,  over  the  un- 
shrinking courage  of  the  Moravians,  the  pri- 
mitive simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  the  re- 
collection of  all  the  awful  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  self-devoted  colony  has  been  subjected  ; — 
the  separation  from  Europe  by  the  ever-in- 
creasing barrier  of  thick-ribbed  ice,  which, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  made  "commerce 
forsake  the  unvoyageable  seas — the  de- 
struction of  settlements  by  the  sudden  dis- 
ruption of  that  frozen  wall,  and  the  advance 
of  the  remorseless  ocean  ; — and  the  still  more 
general  and  sweeping  sources  of  desolation 
which  pestilence,  as  if  wearied  with  the 
slower  operations  of  nature,  came  to  supply. 
We  should  pity  tlie  man  who  could  peruse 
these  annals  of  Christian  fortitude  and  phi- 
lanthropy, without  feeling  his  spirit  stirred 
within  him,  and  his  warmest  sympathy  and 
admiration  bestowed  on  those  who,  through 
faith  and  ho])C,  could  find  tranquillity  among 
such  scenes ;  "  make  a  sunshine  in  the  shady 
place  ;"  and  spread  comfort  and  consolation 
over  a  waste  and  iiowling  wilderness. 

Tiie  descriptions  are  animated  by  the  same 
spirit  of  reality  and  truth  which  dictated  the 
idea  of  tiie  poem.  The  vagueness  which  per- 
vades the  sketches  of  scenery  in  "  the  Wan- 
derer of  Switzerland"  has  vanished.  Every 
line  is  expressive,  every  feature  is  clear  and 
sharjjly  defined,  as  the  objects  themselves 
against  the  wintry  sky.  How  graphic  is 
tliis  description  of  a  frost-fog  at  sea  during 
the  voyage  of  the  missionaries  ! 

"  The  sun  retires 
Not  as  lio  wont,  with  clear  .-ind  jjoldun  fires  ; 
Bosvildercd  in  a  liibyriiilli  of  haze, 
His  orb  redoubled,  with  discoloured  rays, 
Slrng^les  and  vanishes; — along  the  deep, 
With  »low  array,  oxpandini;  vapoiirs  creep, 
Whose  folds,  In  In  iliorht's  yellow  gluro  uncurled, 
Present  the  dreams  of  an  unieal  world ; 


Islands  in  air  suspended  ;  marching  ghosts 

Ot'arinir  s,  shapes  of  castles,  winding  coasts. 

Navies  at  anciior,  mountains,  woods,  and  streams, 

Where  all  is  strange,  and  nothing  what  it  seems  ; 

Till  deep  involving  gloom,  without  a  spark 

Of  star,  moon,  meteor,  desolately  dark, 

Seals  up  the  vision  :  then,  the  pilot's  fears 

Slacken  his  arm  ;  a  doubtful  course  he  steers, 

Till  morning  coines,  hut  comes  not  clad  in  light ; 

Uprisen  day  is  but  a  ])aler  night, 

Revealing  not  a  gliu)|isc  of  sea  or  sky  ; 

The  ship's  circumlei cnce  bounds  the  sailor's  eye. 

So  cold  and  dense  th'  impervious  fog  extends, 

rie  might  have  touched  the  point  where  being  ends — 

His  hark  is  all  the  universe." 

Equally  picturesque,  and  still  more  majes- 
tic and  beautiful,  is  this  picture  of  an  Arctic 
evening. 

"  'Tis  sunset ;  to  the  firmament  serene, 

Th'  Atlantic  wave  reflecl;;  a  gorgeous  scene  ; 

Bioad  In  the  cloudless  west,  a  belt  of  gold 

Girds  the  blue  hemisphere  ;  above  unrolled 

The  keen,  clear  air  grows  palpable  to  sight, 

Embodied  in  a  flush  of  crimson  light, 

Through  vvhicli  the  evening  star,  with  milder  gleam, 

Dcscetjds  to  meet  her  image  in  the  stream. 

Far  in  the  east  what  spectacle  unknown 

Allures  the  eye  to  gaze  on  it  alone? 

Amidst  black  rocks,  that  lift  on  either  hand 

Their  countless  peaks,  and  mark  reseding  land, 

Amidst  a  tortuous  labyrinth  of  seas. 

That  shine  around  the  Arctic  Cycladcs; 

Amidst  a  coast  of  dreariest  continent. 

In  many  a  shapeless  promontory  rent ; 

O'er  rocks,  seas,  islands,  promontories  spread, 

The  ice-blink  rears  its  undulated  head,* 

On  wliich  the.  sun,  beyond  the  horizon  shrined. 

Hath  lett  his  richest  garniture  behind  ; 

Piled  on  a  hundred  arches,  ridge  by  ridge. 

O'er  fix'd  and  fluid  strides  the  Alpine  bridge, 

Whose  blocks  of  sapphire  seem  to  mortal  eye 

Hewn  from  cerulean  quarries  in  the  sky  ; 

With  glacier  battlements  that  crowd  the  spheres, 

The  slow  creation  of  six  thousand  years, 

Amidst  immensity  it  towers  sublime, 

Winter's  eternal  palace,  built  by  Time  : 

All  human  structures  by  his  touch  are  borne 

Down  to  the  dust; — mountains  themselves  are  worn 

With  his  light  footsteps;  here  for  ever  grows, 

Amid  the  region  of  unmelting  snows, 

A  monument;  where  every  flake  that  falls 

Gives  adamantine  firmness  to  the  walls. 

The  sun  beholds  no  minor,  in  his  race, 

That  shows  a  brighter  image  of  his  face  ; 

The  stars,  in  their  nocturnal  vigils,  rest 

Like  signal-fires  on  its  illumined  crest ; 

The  gliding  moon  around  the  ramparts  wheels, 

And  all  its  nnigic  lights  and  shades  reveals; 

Beneath,  the  tide  with  equal  fury  raves 

To  undermine  it  through  a  thousand  caves  ; 

Rent  from  its  roof,  though  thundering  fragments  oft 

Plunge  to  the  gull',  immovable  aloft. 

From  ago  to  age,  in  air,  o'er  sea,  on  land. 

Its  turrets  heighten  and  its  piers  expand." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Commuiiicaled  for  "  The  Friend." 

Extract  from  Rccd  and  Mathf son's  Narrative 
of  a  Visit  to  the  Avierican  Churches. 

Andrew  Rccd,  during  his  sojourn  in  this 
country,  was  invited  to  participate  in  the  cele- 
bration of  tiie  "  Declaration  of  Independence." 
In  his  account  of  the  proceedings  he  makes 
tlie  following  pertinent  remarks : — 

"  !\Iy  impression  is,  with  regard  to  this 

'  "  The  term  ice. blink  is  generally  applied  by  ma- 
riners to  the  nocturnal  illumination  in  the  heavens 
which  denotes  to  them  the  proximity  of  ice-moun- 
lains.  In  this  place  a  description  is  attempted  of  the 
most  stupendous  accinnulation  of  ice  in  the  known 
world,  which  has  been  long  distinguished  by  tliis  pe- 
culiar name  by  the  Danish  navigators." 


celebrated  day,  that  some  attend  to  it  merely 
for  political  purposes,  without  much  real  lovo 
to  their  country.  Many  do  so,  because  they 
think  it  right  to  remifid  their  children  of  the 
early  struggles  of  their  country  for  liberty ; 
and  many  more  observe  it  from  the  mere 
force  of  habit  and  custom. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  does 
great  harm  in  many  ways.  It  promotes  in- 
temperance, by  bringing  multitudes  together 
for  jovial  purposes  ;  it  produces  emotions,  in 
many  minds,  that  are  improper  and  anti- 
christian,  and  such  as  no  Christian  or  wise 
legislator  should  encourage  in  the  young 
population  of  a  rising  country.  The  safety 
and  prosperity  of  America  will  not  be  found 
in  her  warlike  propensities,  or  in  jealousy  of 
the  land  from  whence  she  sprung.  The  se- 
curity and  happiness  of  this  land  will  rest  on 
her  peaceful  character,  on  her  moral  elevation, 
on  her  Christian  enterprise.  Let  these  pre- 
dominate, and  she  is  invincible." 

On  the  reciprocal  duties  arising  out  of  the 
relationship  between  Great  Britain  and  Ame- 
rica, he  thus  observes  : — 

"  Although  I  have  written  ostensibly  of 
America,  it  has  been  always  with  a  bearing 
on  our  own  favoured  country;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, it  may  not  be  improper  to  refer  to 
those  mutual  duties  which  seem  to  spring 
from  their  relationship,  their  place,  and  their 
privileges.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  done  un- 
der three  or  four  such  terms  as — union — in- 
tercourse— peace —  and  co-operation. 

"  There  is  every  reason  why  the  churches 
of  the  two  countries,  and  the  countries  them- 
selves, should  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  amity 
and  union.  If  kindred  is  a  cause  of  union, 
we  should  be  united;  for  our  relationship  is 
that  of  parent  and  child.  Never  were  two 
people  so  homogeneous.  If  interest  is  a 
cause  of  union,  we  should  be  united;  for  just 
what  we  want,  they  have  ;  and  just  what  they 
want,  we  have.  With  us  capital  is  in  excess, 
with  them  it  is  deficient;  we  have  too  many 
hands,  they  have  too  few ;  we  have  mouths 
craving  bread,  they  have  corn  craving  mouths ; 
we  thrive  as  commerce  thrives,  they  can  con- 
sume all  we  can  manufacture.  If  similarity 
is  a  source  of  union,  then  we  should  be  united ; 
for  where  shall  we  find  such  resemblances  ? 
Not  to  speak  of  foreign  countries,  in  Wales 
and  in  Scotland  the  Englishman  will  find 
stronger  ditlerences  from  what  is  familiarised 
to  him,  than  he  will  find  in  America.  I  cer- 
tainly never  felt  myself,  at  once,  so  far  from 
home,  and  so  much  at  home,  in  separation 
from  my  native  land.  Whatever  is  found 
with  us,  has  its  counterpart  there.  In  habit, 
in  literature,  in  language,  and  religion,  we 
are  one ;  and  in  government  arc  much  closer 
than  is  usually  thought,  or  than  is  found  be- 
tween ourselves  and  any  other  country.  Theirs 
is,  under  other  names,  an  elective  and  limited 
monarchy,  and  ours  an  hereditary  limited 
monarchy  ;  and  our  reformations  incline  us  to 
them,  and  theirs  to  us.  Why  should  not  such 
nations  be  one  in  afleclion  and  in  fact?" 

"  Intercourse  is  at  once  the  means  and  the 
end  of  union ;  this,  therefore,  should  have  our 
considerate  attention.  Such  intercourse,  lam 
persuaded,  is  of  liigh  value  to  the  churches 
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on  either  side  the  Atlantic  ;  and  to  the  inte- 
rests of  religion  generally.  It  might,  for  in- 
stance, besides  nourishing  Christian  afFection, 
prevent  interference  in  our  plans  of  general 
usefulness,  and  it  might,  by  mutual  conference, 
impart  t6  them  decided  improvement.  It 
might  likewise  promote  a  still  greater  resem- 
blance between  churches  already  so  assimila- 
ted in  form  and  discipline." 

"  To  enjoy  the  intercourse  we  seek,  peace 
must  be  maintained.  The  native  of  either 
country  cannot  possibly  visit,  and  become  as- 
sociated with,  the  inhabitants  of  the  other, 
without  deep  lamentations  that  ever  war 
should  have  existed  between  them.  The  re- 
semblances are  so  great,  the  connections  are 
so  close,  the  interests  so  much  in  common, 
as  to  give  to  conflict  all  the  horrors  of  civil 
war.  If,  in  an  ordinary  case,  war,  not  sus- 
tained by  the  plea  of  extreme  necessity,  is 
homicide,  in  this  case  it  is  f  ratricide. 

"  Another  impression  I  could  not  help  re- 
ceiving while  in  this  country.  It  is,  that  if 
the  religious  community  here,  and  the  reli- 
gious community  there,  were  to  adopt  just 
views  of  the  subject,  and  to  express  them- 
selves in  union  and  with  decision  on  it,  the 
government  would  not  be  able,  but  in  a  case 
of  self-preservation,  which  is  not  likely  to 
occur,  to  prosecute  a  war." 

"  I  believe  this  view  of  the  subject  has  not 
been  fairly  taken  by  the  churches ;  and,  so 
far,  they  have  failed  in  their  duty." 

"  The  churches,  in  both  lands,  if  united  on 
this  subject,  possess  within  themselves  a  mo- 
ral power,  which  may  make  war.  all  but  im- 
possible. This  power  is  not  only  legitimate 
to  use,  it  is  obligatory  ;  and  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  misery  and  carnage  which  arise 
from  its  not  being  used. 

"  There  is  yet  another  view  to  be  taken  of 
this  interesting  and  momentous  topic.  If  the 
religious  communities,  by  a  due  exercise  of 
their  influence,  could  make  war  between  the 
two  countries,  in  almost  any  supposable  case, 
nearly  impossible,  the  two  countries,  remain- 
ing in  peace,  might  secure  peace  to  the  whole 
world.  If  those  very  nations,  which  have  the 
least  to  fear  from  war,  should  be  the  first  to 
keep  the  peace,  what  would  be  the  silent  in- 
fluence on  all  other  nations  1  And  if  they 
should  actually  employ  their  advice  and  in- 
fluence against  angry  dispute  swelling  into 
deliberate  murder,  how  soon  would  war  be- 
come a  stranger,  if  not  an  exile  from  our 
world !" 

"  Here,  then,  is  a  field  of  service,  worthy 
of  the  church — worthy  of  angels  !  And  it  can 
scarcely,  be  considered  as  saying  too  much  to 
state,  as  I  deliberately  do,  that  it  is  a  field 
the  church  has  not  yet  occupied.  And  still, 
it  may  be  asked  in  reply,  '■'  Why  should  she 
occupy  it  ?  What  has  she  to  do  with  the  am- 
bition of  the  world  and  the  '  strife  of  the 
potsherds  V  "  As  a  mere  question  of  policy  or 
expediency,  I  would  say,  nothing — ^just  no- 
thing. But  the  cause  of  peace  can  never  be 
established  amongst  men  on  the  principles  of 
expediency  and  political  advantage  ;  and  if  it 
could,  then  it  is  rather  the  work  of  the  citizen 
than  of  the  Christian.  Here  has  been  the 
great  error.  It  may  be  well  and  wise  to  refer 


to  secondary  considerations  as  dissuasives 
from  war ;  and,  with  Burke,  we  may  attempt 
to  horrify  the  imagination,  by  calculating  that 
it  has  destroyed  as  much  life  and  property  as 
are  to  be  found,  at  the  present  time,  on  the 
globe,  fourteen  times  told.  Yet  these  repre- 
sentations are  short  of  the  mark,  and  show  a 
feeble  and  imperfect  conception  of  the  mon- 
strous evil.  The  only  effectual  argument 
against  war  is,  that  war  is  sin.  This  will 
lay  hold  on  the  conscience ;  this  will  justify 
the  Christian  in  interfering ;  and  this  will  not 
allow  the  church  to  slumber,  while,  for  the 
purpose  of  vulgar  ambition,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  are  commanded  to  massacre  an- 
other hundred  thousand  men,  and  to  hurry 
them  away  into  an  awful  eternity,  uncalled, 
in  their  sins,  and  in  their  blood." 

But  this  appeal,  if  worthy  of  the  name, 
is  to  the  churches.  This  subject  has  not  been 
duly  considered  by  them  ;  let  them  now  con- 
sider it.  Let  them  remember  that  they  are 
children  of  peace,'  that  they  obey  the '  Prince 
of  Peace;'  and  that  their  religion  breathes 
peace,  not  only  on  a  nation,  but  on  the  world. 
Let  them  not  condemn  the  evil  in  the  abstract, 
and  plead  for  it  in  the  detail ;  nor  deplore  its 
soul-harrowing  consequences,  while  they  con- 
nive at  its  plausible  pretences.  Let  them  strip 
the  demon  of  all  his  pomp,  and  circumstance, 
and  glory ;  and  let  him  appear,  in  all  his 
naked  and  horrible  deformity,  that  men  may 
confess  him  to  be  a  fiend  of  the  lower,  and 
not  a  resident  of  the  present,  world.  Let 
them  glorify  their  religion  by  banding  to 
gether  as  an  army  of  pacificators  ;  and,  when 
the  crisis  for  action  arrives,  let  them  raise 
their  voice,  and  make  it  to  be  heard,  above 
all  the  clamour  for  war,  distinctly,  calmly 
one.  Nothing  would  be  more  worthy  of  them  ; 
nothing  would  contribute  more  to  general 
civilization  ;  nothing  would  so  efficiently  pro 
mote  the  advancement  of  religion  and  virtue  ; 
and  nothing  would  so  forcibly  place  the  fu 
ture,  which  would  be  the  history  of  benevo- 
lence and  peace,  in  contrast  with  the  past, 
which  is  the  history  of  bloodshedding  and 
murder. 

"  So  far  as  America  and  England  are  con- 
cerned, peace,  intercourse,  and  union,  should 
be  emploj^ed  and  sanctified  as  means  of  ener- 
getic co-operation  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  end  to  which  we  should 
be  steadfastly  looking  in  all  our  intercoui'se ; 
and,  great  as  this  end  is,  it  may  be  thus  con- 
templated without  despondency.  These  na- 
tions are  singularly  prepared  by  Providence 
for  this  high  service ;  so  mucii  so,  indeed,  as 
to  indicate  that  it  is  consigned  to  their  hands. 
Where  shall  we  find  two  nations  placed  so 
advantageously  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  to 
this  end?  Where  shall  we  find  them  possessed 
of  so  much  of  the  world's  commerce,  which 
is  a  direct  means  to  this  end  ?  Where  shall 
we  find  a  people  whose  civil  and  religious  in- 
stitutions are  so  prepared  to  bless  mankind? 
And  where  shall  we  find  any  people  who  are 
so  ready,  by  desire  and  effort,  as  these,  to  be- 
stow whatever  makes  them  distinguished  and 
happy  upon  all  other  nations  ?  Blot  out  Eng- 
land and  America  from  the  map  of  the  world, 
and  you  destroy  all  those  great  institutions 


which  almost  exclusively  promise  the  world's 
renovation ;  but,  unite  England  and  America 
in  energetic  and  resolved  co-operation  for  the 
world's  salvation,  and  the  world  is  saved. 

"  It  is  not  only  important  that  they  should 
render  these  services ;  they  should  render 
them  in  union.  It  should  be  felt,  that  what 
the  one  does,  the  other  virtually  does  also ; 
and  the  very  names,  indicating  the  two  peo- 
ple, should  be  a  sort  of  synonyme,  which 
might  be  applied  to  the  same  works." 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  province  of  these  two 
great  countries.  They  are  to  consult,  act, 
and  labour  in  union  for  the  conversion  and 
blessedness  of  the  world.  For  this  they  are 
made  a  people ;  for  this  they  are  evangelised ; 
for  this  they  are  privileged,  and  blessed  them- 
selves. Theirs  is  no  common  destiny  ;  £uid 
theirs  should  be  no  common  ambition.  They 
are  to  find  their  greatness,  not  in  the  degrada- 
tion of  other  nations,  but  in  raising  them  to 
an  elevation  of  being  which  they  have  not 
known.  They  should  rise  from  the  patriot 
into  the  philanthropist,  and  express  love  to 
man  from  love  to  his  Maker.  Great  as  they 
then  would  be,  their  greatness  would  not  cre- 
ate fear,  but  admiration  and  confidence  ;  and 
He  who  made  them  great,  would  not  with- 
hold his  approbation. 

"  Let  them  look  to  this  !  Let  no  one  '  take 
their  crown.'  Let  the  man  that  would  en- 
kindle strife  between  them,  be  deemed  an 
enemy  alike  to  both  countries.  Let  them 
turn  away  from  the  trivial  and  the  tempo- 
rary ;  and  look  on  the  great,  the  good,  the 
abiding.  Let  them  faithfully  accomplish  their 
high  commission,  and  theirs  will  be  a  glory 
such  as  Greece,  with  all  her  Platonic  ima- 
ginings, never  sought ;  and  such  as  Rome, 
with  all  her  real  triumphs,  never  found." 

Coinmuiilcaied  for  "The  Friend." 
FRIENDS'   READING  ROOM. 

I  have  been  much  gratified  in  finding  that 
this  valuable  and  interesting  institution  is  fre- 
quented by  a  considerable  number  of  the 
youth  of  our  Society,  who  appear  desirous  of 
profiting  by  the  facilities  it  affords  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind.  The  conversation 
room  on  the  lower  story  of  the  spacious  build- 
ing is  comfortably  warmed,  and  well  lighted, 
and  affords  an  agreeable  resort  where  the 
young  may  meet  and  converse  with  each 
other,  or  with  their  elder  friends  who  may 
be  present,  on  subjects  of  mutual  interest  and 
instruction.  It  is  with  much  satisfaction  I 
learn  that  the  managers,  anxious  to  pre- 
sent to  their  young  friends  every  attraction 
and  means  of  acquiring  useful  knowledge 
within  their  reach,  propose  to  have  delivered 
during  the  approaching  winter,  an  elementary 
course  of  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  one  on 
natural  philosophy,  accompanied  with  appro- 
priate experiments  and  illustrations.  One 
hour  on  two  evenings  in  each  week  will  be 
devoted  to  these  subjects  ;  which  will  present 
a  strong  inducement  to  our  young  men  and 
lads  to  spend  a  portion  of  their  evenings  at 
the  rooms,  in  gaining  some  information  on 
those  useful  branches  of  science. 

The  reading  room,  on  the  second  floor,  has 
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recently  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
several  valuable  works,  and  furnishes  a  large 
collection  of  well  selected  standard  works  in 
literature,  science,  biography,  history,  voy- 
ages, and  travels,  to  the  perusal  of  which  an 
hour  or  two  in  each  evening  may  be  advan- 
tageously, devoted. 

A  good  collection  of  Friends'  writings, 
some  of  them  rare,  is  also  found  there,  to- 
gether with  other  reading  of  a  religious  and 
moral  character.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
our  young  Friends  may  more  generally  prize 
the  privilege  of  having  easy  access  to  an  insti- 
tution so  valuable,  and  avail  themselves  of  its 
advantages.  It  has  been  founded  by  the  libe- 
rality of  their  friends,  with  no  other  view  than 
to  promote  their  welfare,  and  is  conducted  at  a 
considerable  sacrifice  both  of  time  and  money. 
The  leading  object  has  been  to  furnish  an 
agreeable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  useful, 
mode  of  passing  their  evenings,  sheltered 
from  the  many  temptations  which  abound  in  a 
large  city,  and  to  lessen  the  inducement  to  in- 
dulge in  unprofitable  company  and  conversa- 
tion. To  those  who  are  placed  apprentices,  and 
are  necessarily  employed  during  the  day  in 
business,  who  have  not  a  father's  house  to  re- 
sort to,  and  few  or  no  books  at  command,  the 
reading  room  must  be  particularly  accept- 
able, and  we  hope  none  such  will  be  deterred 
from  frequenting  it,  because  they  may  not 
have  the  means  of  their  own  for  procuring 
tickets — many  of  the  subscribers  have  more 
tickets  than  are  requisite  for  themselves  and 
families,  and  would  cheerfully  supply  such 
gratuitously,  if  they  would  make  themselves 
known  to  one  of  the  managers. 

It  would  be  particularly  grateful  if  more  of 
our  elder  Friends,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  youth,  would  visit  the  rooms, 
and  occasionally  spend  an  evening  there.  It 
would  furnish  them  with  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  younger  classes 
of  Society,  of  noticing  their  orderly  deport- 
ment, and  imparting  hints  in  social  converse 
which  might  prov  e  of  permanent  benefit.  The 
reading  rooms  promise  to  become  an  important 
and  valuable  part  of  our  social  institutions, 
and  as  such  deserve  the  attention  and  fostering 
care  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  Society, 
and  it  should  be  recollected  that  to  many  of 
the  young  men  who  have  no  homes  of  their 
own  in  this  city,  it  furnishes  almost  the  only 
opportunity  within  their  reach  for  association 
with  their  fellow  members  in  religious  pro- 
fession. This  class  has  peculiar  claims  on 
our  sympathy  and  regard,  and  if  the  insti- 
tution tends  to  keep  them  near  their  friends, 
and  to  throw  around  them  salutary  guards 
during  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship,  so 
as  to  aid  in  preserving  them  from  contami- 
nation, an  ol)ject  will  be  obtained  worthy 
of  all  the  pains  and  expense  bestowed  on 
the  undertaking.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
commend  it  to  tlic  notice  and  care  of  Friends, 
and  solicit  in  its  behalf  the  favourable  re- 
gards of  all  our  members,  in  tiie  full  con- 
viction that  wliilc  properly  conducted,  and 
liberally  cherished,  it  will  prove  a  blessing 
and  a  shelter  to  our  vouth. 

T.  J. 


The  social  feelings  have  been  not  unaptly 
compared  to  a  heap  of  embers,  which,  when 
separated,  soon  languish,  darken,  and  expire; 
but,  placed  together,  they  glow  with  a  ruddy 
and  intense  heat. — Private  Idfe. 


THIS  TRZES^D. 


TENTH  MONTH,  10,  1835. 


We  issue  the  first  number  of  a  new  volume 
with  the  advantage  of  a  new  set  of  types,  and 
we  may  add,  with  renewed  cause  of  encou- 
ragement to  persevere  in  our  vocation,  de- 
rived from  numerous  testimonials  of  approval 
from  various  quarters. 

We  have  to  acknowledge,  however,  that 
we  have  not  been  exempt  from  occasional  re- 
proof and  intimations  of  dissatisfaction,  both 
personally  and  in  writing.  Of  this,  when 
originating  in  kindly  feeling,  we  have  no  dis- 
position to  complain,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
desirous  of  encouraging  freedom  in  this  re- 
spect as  a  source  of  benefit  to  ourselves.  We 
would,  however,  particularly  refer  at  this 
time  to  two  letters — one  of  them  from  Vas- 
salboro,  state  of  Maine,  and  the  other  from 
Preble  county,  Ohio,  which  concur  in  cen- 
suring certain  articles,  or  parts  of  them, 
which  latterly  have  appeared  in  this  journal. 
Now,  it  would  not  be  convenient,  neither 
would  it  be  expedient,  to  go  much  into  detail 
on  the  occasion,  but  we  are  really  obliged  to 
our  friends  in  those  places  for  communicating 
their  uneasiness  so  unreservedly.  We  do 
likewise  highly  respect  the  ground  of  com- 
plaint— ^jealousy  lest  testimonies  so  dear  to 
Friends  as  those  against  war  and  slavery 
should  be  in  the  least  struck  at ;  and  although 
we  do  not  see  the  case  exactly  in  the  light 
which  these  respectable  Friends  do,  and  con- 
sider the  allusion  merely  as  matter  of  illustra- 
tion in  treating  of  interesting  facts  connected 
with  natural  historjs  yet  we  regret  that  the 
objectionable  passages  had  not  been  omitted, 
or  at  least  so  modified  as  to  remove  all  occa- 
sion of  offence. 

Our  friends  to  Avhom  we  address  these  re- 
marks may  be  assured,  that  it  remains  to  be, 
as  it  has  always  been,  our  sincere  desire,  to 
exercise  the  most  unremitting  care,  that  no- 
thing be  introduced  into  these  pages  which 
can  give  reasonable  ground  of  uneasiness  to 
the  most  scrupulous  parent,  and  whenever  we 
perceive  that  we  have  in  any  degree  fallen 
short  in  this  respect,  our  hope  is,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  may  incite  to  still 
greater  circumspection  and  vigilance. 

We  are  reqviested  to  mention  that  persons 
of  either  sex,  engaged  or  interested  in  schools, 
are  invited  to  meet  at  No.  52,  Cherry  street, 
three  doors  west  of  Fifth,  on  seventh  day 
nex^,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  when  some  propo- 
sals will  be  made,  in  connection  witii  the 
"  Pennsylvania  Lyceum,"  to  collect  and  ex- 
change specimens  of  minerals,  plants,  &;c., 
for  school  cabinets.  The  general  objects  and 
l)lans  of  the  Lyceum,  in  its  relations  to  schools, 
will  also  be  explained,  and  an  opportunity 


given  for  all  disposed  to  participate  in  ita  ope- 
rations. 

From  Tahiti.— The  whaleship  Kingston,  from  Ta- 
hiti, for  Nantucket,  spoken  in  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
we  learn,  by  a  slip  from  the  New  Bedford  Gazette, 
brings  intelligence  that  the  British  ketch,  Henry 
Freeling,  f.lted  from  England  by  the  Society  of 
Friends,  was  there  in  June,  reviewing  the  state  of 
the  islands,  and  the  conduct  of  the  English  mission- 
aries, who,  it  is  stated,  are  very  unpopular  with  the 
natives,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  fines  imposed  on 
them  for  non-attendance  at  church.  The  natives  are 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  the 
queen.  The  heir  to  the  throne,  a  youth  of  about  three 
months  old,  died  in  June. 

The  above  paragraph  having  been  copied 
into  several  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city, 
we  deem  it  proper  to  say,  that  it  must  have 
relation  to  Daniel  Wheeler,  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  who,  under  an  apprehension  of  duty, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  Friends  in  Eng- 
land, more  than  a  year  ago  embarked,  with 
his  son  as  a  companion,  on  a  religious  visit 
to  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Those  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Da- 
niel Wheeler,  need  no  assurance  of  ours  that 
it  places  him  above  all  suspicion  of  being  actu- 
ated by  the  motives  absurdly  insinuated  in 
this  article.  His  views  in  undertaking  the 
voyage,  were  those  of  pure  Christian  benevo- 
lence towards  the  islanders,  without  £my  wish 
of  intermeddling  with  the  concerns  of  others. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Ephraim  Haines,  No.  174,  North  Front  street  ; 
Joel  Woolman,  near  Frankford  ;  Edward  B. 
Garrigues,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Spring  Garden 
streets. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Laetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  101,  North  Tenth  street,  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Robt.  R.  Porter. 

WANTED — An  apprentice  to  the  Curry- 
ing business.    Apply  at  this  office. 

Married  at  Friends'  Meeting-Iiouse,  Holby  Spring, 
Randolph  County,  N.  C,  the  24th  of  9th  mo.  Nixon 
Henley,  of  Back  Creek,  in  the  same  county,  to  Mart 
Allen,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  3d  iiist.  at  the  residence 
of  her  brother,  E.  B.  Garrigues,  Susanna  H.  Reeve, 
wife  of  Josinh  Reeve,  of  Salem  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, aged  38  years. 

  on  the  6th  ult.  in  the  5Gth  year  of  hor  age, 

Mary  Pennell,  wife  of  Joseph  Peniiell,  of  Middlo- 
town  township,  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

 on  the  Slitli  of  last  month,  Samuel  Taylor, 

of  Pelliam,  U.  C,  in  the  69lli  year  of  his  age.  Ho 
continued  sicdfast  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  during  the  lato  schism,  and  was  enabled  to 
say  on  his  dying  bed,  that  all  was  peace,  having  a 
well-grounded  hope  of  everlasting  rest. 

 on  the  evening  of  the  27lh  of  last  month,  in 

the  35th  year  of  her  age,  Sarah,  v/ife  of  .John  Gill,  Jr. 
of  Haddonficld,  N.  J.  She  was  long  afflicted  with  a 
painful  and  lingering  disease,  which  she  bore  with 
tranquillity  and  patience,  and  we  trust  that  her  spirit 
is  now  at  rest  in  Jesus. 
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A  PoeCs  Portfolio ;  or  Minor  Poems.  In 
Three  Books.    By  Jame  s  Montgomery. 
(Continued  from  p.  6.) 

We  could  accumulate  many  of  these  splen- 
did winter  pieces,  did  our  limits  permit ;  but 
we  have  yet  a  word  to  say  on  the  author's 
other  works,  before  coming  to  the  volume  be- 
fore us. 

Shall  we  fairly  confess  that  the  "  Pelican 
Island  "  is  no  favourite  of  ours  1  that  with  all 
its  beautiful  pictures — not  more  remarkable 
for  their  minute  fidelity  and  truth,  than  for  the 
beauty  of  their  poetical  expression ; — with 
some  passages  of  solemn  reflection  and  medi- 
tation, scarcely  unworthy  of  Milton  and  W ords- 
Avorth,  its  plan  (for  such  we  must  suppose  it 
has,  though  to  us  as  yet  "  a  mighty  maze") 
seems  to  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
its  ever  becoming  a  popular  poem.  As  a  play 
of  imagination, — a  framework  in  which  are  to 
be  enchased  a  thousand  fairy  pageants,  (not 
without  an  indirect  purpose  and  significance, 
since  all  are  made  the  means  of  awakening 
the  reflection  that 

"  The  glories  of  our  earthly  state 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things,)" 

we  can  admire  it ;  but  why  might  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  poem  be  attained  by  simpler  means  ? 
What  moral  idea  is  meant  to  be  developed  by 
an  ascending  series  of  created  things,  of  which 
the  pelicans  seem  to  be  the  perfected  repre- 
sentatives,— since  they  certainly  are  repre- 
sented in  a  far  more  captivating  light  than 
their  human  successors  ?  These  are  questions 
which,  as  Sir  Thomas  Brown  cautiously  says, 
"  would  admit  of  a  wide  solution ;"  and  which 
we  cannot,  with  any  satisfaction  to  ourselves, 
pretend  to  elucidate.  It  would  be  unfair,  how- 
ever, to  forget,  that  as  yet  the  work  is  appa- 
rently but  a  fragment ;  and  that  much  which 
seems  at  present  to  bs  obscure,  or  even  re- 
pulsive, may,  when  it  assumes  its  completed 
form,  appear  in  a  different  light.  At  present 
the  enigma  has  been  but  propounded,  and  it 
perplexes  and  confounds  us  ;  but  before 
forming  dth  opinion,  we  are  contented  to 
wait  for  its  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thor. 


Though  in  these  longer  and  more  elaborate 
productions,  Montgomery  has  certainly  dis- 
played many  of  the  higher  qualities  of  poetry, 
it  will  be  generally  admitted,  we  think,  that 
the  result  produced  by  the  whole  is  less  strik- 
ing and  satisfactory  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated from  the  finish  and  perfection  of 

w.ax.j,       .u_  j.^..,     ."^'r-'  — '-^  T--        r  t'-'' 

interest  of  plot  and  incident,  nor  that  arising 
from  the  development  of  a  system  of  opinions. 
They  are  mainly  a  series  of  historical  sketches 
and  allusions,  embellished  by  touching  and 
beautiful  reflections,  but  connected  by  scarce- 
ly any  other  tie  than  that  of  succession — a 
gallery  of  separate  portraits,  not  a  picture. 
The  field  on  which  Montgomery  appears  to 
most  advantage, — where  his  beauties  are  most 
prominently  brought  into  view  and  his  defects 
most  concealed, — is  in  his  shorter  lyrical  ef- 
fusions. The  constitution  of  his  mind  is,  in 
fact,  essentially  lyrical.  He  seems  to  possess 
little  or  nothing  of  dramatic  power  and  varie- 
ty, and  but  a  slender  portion  of  the  epic  or 
narrative.  But  in  these  brief  and  soul-felt  ef- 
fusions which  come  welling  forth  from  the 
depths  of  the  heart,  as  from  a  fountain,  at  the 
touch  of  every  gentle  emotion  which  troubles 
the  waters,  the  whole  man  speaks — his  deep 
devotion,  his  love  of  his  brethren,  of  mankind, 
and  of  all  that  is  beautiful  or  venerable  in  the 
world  of  nature  or  of  man,  of  wisdom  and  "  di- 
vine philosophy,"  of  order  and  temperate  liber- 
ty, the  cheerfulness  which  looks  beyond  the 
troubles  of  life,  or  finds  in  them  only  new 
proofs  of  love  and  new  motives  to  exertion. 
Each  bears  the  stamp  of  some  strong  and  re- 
cently felt  emotion,  which,  long  cherished  in 
the  heart,  and  called  into  action  by  some  ex- 
ternal influence,  has  sought  a  vent  in  this  poeti- 
cal form — flowing  out  almost  involuntarily 
without  apparent  art  or  design,  yet  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  embodying,  perhaps  in  two 
or  three  simple  stanzas,  matter  in  which  the 
thoughtful  mind  may  find  matter  of  endless 
meditation.  While  his  longer  poems,  once 
read,  are  generally  laid  aside,  and  only  occa- 
sionally resumed  to  refresh  the  memory  with 
the  recollection  of  some  of  those  passages  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  his  smaller  poems  are 
in  the  memories  and  mouths  of  all. 

The  present  little  volume  (consisting  as  the 
author  states  in  his  modest  preface,  of  "  miscel- 
laneous and  fugitive  pieces,  which  with  many 
others  had  been  collecting  on  his  hands  during 
a  period  when  no  recollection  of  past  success 
could  embolden  him  to  attempt  greater  things") 
will  not  disappoint  the  expectations  raised  by 
its  predecessors.  It  has  all  their  distinguishing 
qualities — sincerity  of  feeling,  great  beauty 
of  poetical  expression,  and  a  power  of  lending 
novelty  even  to  reflections  and  images  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar.  He  never  shrinks 
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from  the  plainest  and  most  familiar  illustra- 
tion where  it  seems  to  be  the  simplest  and 
most  forcible  for  his  purpose  ;  and  the  effect 
is  almost  always  good.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  stanza,  from  the  present  volume,  in  his  lines 
on  a  passage  in  Timothy. 

Life  from  the  dead  is  ifl  that  word, 

'Tis  immortality. 
Hero  in  the  body  pent, 

Absent  from  him  1  roam; 
Yet  nightly  pitch  my  moving  tent 

A  day's  march  nearer  home." 

Of  this  form  of  illustrating  the  simplest 
themes  by  language  and  images  at  once 
homely  and  poetical,  the  short  poem  entitled 
"  The  Field  of  the  World,"  affords  a  good  ex- 
ample. 

"Sow  in  the  morn  thy  seed, 
At  eve  hold  not  thiiie  hand  ; 
To  doubt  and  feur  give  thou  no  heed, 
Broad-cast  it  o'er  the  land. 

"  Beside  all  wafers  sow, 

The  highway  furrows  stock, 
Drop  it  where  thorns  and  thistles  grow, 
Scatter  it  on  the  rock. 

"  Tiie  good  the  fruitful  ground. 
Expect  not  here  nor  there; 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  by  plots,  'tis  found  ; 
Go  forth,  then,  every  where. 

"  Thou  know'st  not  which  may  thrive, 
The  late  or  early  sown  ;  • 
Grace  keeps  the  precious  germs  alive. 
When  and  wherever  strown. 

"  And  duly  shall  appear, 

In  verdure,  beauty,  strength, 
The  tender  blade,  the  stalk,  the  ear, 
And  the  full  corn  at  length 

"  Thou  canst  not  toil  in  vain  ; 

Cold,  heat,  and  moist,  and  dry, 
Shall  foster  and  mature  the  grain, 
For  garners  in  the  sky. 

"  Thence,  when  the  glorious  end, 
The  day  of  God  is  come, 
The  angel-reapers  shall  descend, 
And  heaven  cry — 'Harvest  horae.*^' 

If  James  Montgomery  never  hesitates,  from 
the  fear  of  employing  language  or  a  train  of 
illustration  too  homely,  he  seems  to  be  still 
less  anxious  to  avoid  such  illustrations  mere- 
ly because  they  have  been  used  before.  If 
they  have  suggested  themselves  to  himself, 
and  appear  to  harmonise  with  the  thought 
which  he  is  endeavouring  to  embody,  that  is 
enough.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  follow- 
ing stanzas,  any  image  that  is  new  ;  yet  we 
cannot  but  think  that  they  possess  an  antique 
charm,  with  something  of  the  melodious  sim- 
plicity of  Withers. 
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The  bird  that  soars  on  higliost  winjr, 
BiiilJs  on  the  ground  her  lowly  nest ; 

And  she  that  doth  cnost  sweetly  sing, 
Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest: 

— In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 

What  honour  hath  humility. 

"  When  Mary  chose  '  the  belter  part,' 

She  meekly  sat  at  Jesus'  feet; 
And  Lydia's  gently  opened  heart 

Was  made  for  God's  own  temple  meet; 
— Fairest  and  best  adorn'd  is  she, 
Whose  clothing  is  humility. 

"  The  saint  that  wears  heaven's  brightest  crown, 

In  deepest  adoration  bends; 
The  weight  of  glory  bows  him  down, 

Then  most  vvl)en  most  his  soul  ascends  ; 
— Nearest  the  throne  itself  must  be 

It  is,  indeed,  the  perfectly  natural  and  un- 
affected manner  in  which  Montgomery's  mind 
turns  every  thing  around  him  into  food  for  high 
and  holy  thoughts, — connecting  the  simplest 
flower,  the  slightest  incident,  with  the  ideas 
of  infinity  and  eternity, — that'  imparts,  per- 
haps, their  greatest  charin  to  these  lyrics.  In 
most,  that  mood  of  mind  is  but  a  garb  seldom 
worn,  and  soon  thrown  aside  ;  but  in  him  it  is 
the  habitual  dress  and  garment  of  his  mind, 
and  to  part  with  this  sad-coloured  raiment  for 
a  lighter  and  gayer  array  would  be  to  do  vio- 
lence to  its  moral  constitution.  While  he  sees 
the  sun-flower  beneath  the  fervour  of  noon- 
day, still  turning  towards  the  source  of  light 
and  heat,  it  suggests  the  wish  that  he,  too,  like 
the  sun-flower,  though  rooted  in  earth  may 
live  in  an  element  of  light,  and  have  for  his 
prospect  heaven  :  if  a  flash  of  winter  lightning 
illuminate  the  gloom  for  a  moment  to  leave 
the  darloiess  more  intense,  it  calls  forth 
some  sweetly  solemn  strain  of  musing,  such 
as  this : — 

"  The  flash  at  midnight ! — 'twas  a  light 
That  gave  the  blind  a  moment's  sight, 

Then  sunk  in  tenfold  gloom  I 
Loud,  deep,  and  long  the  thunder  broke, 
The  deaf  ear  instantly  awoke, 

Then  closed  as  in  the  tomb: 
An  angel  might  have  pass'd  my  bed. 
Sounded  the  trump  of  Ood,  and  fled. 

"So  life  appears; — a  sudden  birth, 
A  glance  revealing  heaven  and  earth, 

It  is,  and  it  is  iwl ! 
So  fame  the  poet's  hope  deceives, 
Who  sings  for  after-limes,  and  leaves 

A  name — to  be  forgot  : 
Life  is  a  liglitniii^-Jlush  of  breath, 
Fame  but  a  thunder-clap  of  death."  , 

In  a  like  spirit  arc  the  lines  which  follow. 
The  idea  of  the  voi/age  of  life  is,  perhaps,  of 
all  others  the  most  hackneyed.  Yet  here  it 
almost  assumes  an  appearance  of  novelty ; 
|)arlly  from  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  feeling 
with  which  tiie  parallel  is  pursued,  partly 
from  the  fearlessness  with  which  it  is  follow- 
ed out  into  minutiiu  on  wiiicli  his  predecessors 
had  seldom  ventured.  The  crowding  sails, 
the  shrouds,  tite  lighthouse,  give  a  reality  and 
air  of  originality  to  the  picture. 

[For  the  lines  here  alluded  to,  entitled, 
'■Speed  the  Prow," sec  Vol.  VIII.  page  408, 
of  "  The  FriciKl."] 

(Conclusiun  in  our  ncxl.) 


From  the  EJinburgli  New  Pliilosopliical  Journal. 
ATTEMPT  TO  ASCEND  CHIMBOKAZO. 

(Concluded  from  p;ige  5.) 

At  a  quarter  before  twelve  we  traversed 
obliquely  an  extensive  field  of  ice,  in  which, 
for  the  sake  of  security,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  steps.  This  portion  of  our  journey  was 
not  without  danger  ;  a  slide  would  have  cost 
us  our  lives.  We  now  once  more  stepped  on 
fragments  of  trachyte — hard  ground  for  us — 
and  on  which  we  ascended  somewhat  more 
rapidly.  We  walked  one  behind  the  other, 
first  myself,  then  Colonel  Hall,  and  last  my 
negro,  who  followed  exactly  in  our  footsteps, 
so  that  the  instruments  entrusted  to  his  care 
might  run  no  risk.    We  preserved  perfect 

taught  me  that  at  such  a  height  nothing  is 
more  hurtful  than  a  continued  conversation  ; 
and  when  we  exchanged  a  few  words  during 
a  halt,  it  was  in  a  low  tone  of  voice.  It  is 
chiefly  to  this  foresight  that  I  attribute  the 
good  health  which  I  have  invariably  enjoyed 
during  all  my  ascents  to  volcanos.  I  im- 
pressed, in  a  despotic  manner,  this  salutary 
precaution  on  my  companions.  An  Indian 
who  negleeted  this  advice  on  Antisana,  by 
calling  with  all  his  force  to  Colonel  Hall,  who 
had  lost  the  proper  path  while  passing  through 
a  cloud,  was  in  consequence  attacked  by  gid- 
diness and  hemorrhage. 

We  soon  attained  the  ridge  along  which 
we  were  to  ascend.  It  was  not  the  same  we 
had  seen  from  a  distance.  There  was  indeed 
little  snow  on  it,  but  it  presented  acclivities 
which  were  ascended  with  great  difficulty. 
Great  exertions  "were  necessary,  and  leaping 
is  difficult  in  these  regions. 

We  at  length  reached  the  foot  of  a  steep 
wall  of  trachyte,  several  hundred  metres  in 
height.  It  was  a  moment  of  discouragement 
when  the  barometer  informed  us  that  we  had 
only  attained  the  height  of  5680  metres. 
This  was  little  for  us,  for  it  was  not  even  the 
height  to  which  we  had  arrived  on  Cotopaxi. 
Besides,  Humboldt  had  ascended  to  a  greater 
elevation,  and  we  wished  at  least  to  reach  the 
station  where  that  learned  traveller  stopped. 
Those  who  ascend  mountains  are  always  much 
inclined  to  sit  down  after  meetinor  with  dis- 
couragement,  and  we  placed  ourselves  on  the 
station  of  the  Petia  Colorado  (the  red  rock). 
It  was  the  first  repose  we  had  enjoyed.  We 
all  sutic'red  from  excessive  thrist,  and  in  order 
to  satisfy  it,  our  first  occupation  was  to  suck 
fragments  of  ice. 

It  was  a  quarter  from  one,  and  we  expe- 
rienced considerable  cold.  The  thermometer 
had  fallen  to  0°  4  cent.  We  were  enveloped 
in  a  cloud.  The  hair-hygrometer  indicated 
91'^5  ;  and,  after  the  cloud  was  dispersed,  it 
remained  at  8A°.  Such  a  degree  of  moisture, 
at  so  great  a  height,  might  appear  remark- 
able ;  but  I  have  often  remarked  the  same 
thing  on  the  Andes. 

The  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  people 
who  visited  glaciers,  and  especially  the  fre- 
quent deep  cracks  of  the  skin  of  the  fitcc,  can- 
not, therefore,  in  my  oi)inion,  be  produced  by 
the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air.  These  in- 
juries seem  to  me,  at  least  chiefly,  caused  by 


the  too  strong  light ;  since,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  face  from  all  rents,  it  is  merely  ne- 
cessary to  cover  it  with  a  simple  piece  of  co- 
loured crape, — a  substance  so  open  in  its  tex- 
ture carmot,  it  is  evident,  protect  the  skin 
from  the  air,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  moderate 
the  intensity  of  the  light  to  which  one  is  ex- 
posed when  the  sun  shines  on  the  surface  of 
the  snow.  I  have  been  assured  that  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  blacken  the  face,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  disagreeable  effect  of  the  light.  I 
am  so  much  the  more  inclined  to  believe  this, 
as  the  negro  who  accompanied  me  to  Anti- 
sana suffered,  it  is  true,  like  myself,  a  violent 
inflammation  of  the  eyes,  from  neglecting  to 
wear  a  veil,  but  his  face  was  not  at  all  affect- 
ed, while  mine  was  quite- disfigured. 

wnen  iiie  v.iv:/ud  by  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded disappeared,  we  examined  our  halting- 
place.  Looking  towards  the  red  rock,  we 
had  on  our  right  hand  a  frightful  precipice, 
and  on  our  left,  towards  Arenal,  we  observed 
a  projecting  rock,  which  resembled  a  "  Bel- 
vedere." It  was  important  to  go  there,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  if  it  were  possible  to  go  round 
the  red  rock,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  we 
could  ascend  higher.  The  approach  to  this 
"  Belvedere "  was  dangerous,  but  I  reached 
it  with  my  two  companions.  I  now  perceived 
that  if  we  were  able  to  climb  up  a  very  steep 
surface  of  snow,  which  was  on  one  side  of  the 
red  rock,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
point  at  which  we  first  arrived,  we  should  be 
able  to  attain  a  much  more  considerable  ele- 
vation.  In  order  to  form  a  somev^hat  correct 
idea  of  the  topography  of  Chimborazo,  let  the 
reader  imagine  an  enormous  mass  of  rock  sup- 
ported on  all  sides  by  buttresses.  These  but- 
tresses are  the  ridges  which  seem  to  extend 
from  the  plain  to  the  immense  block,  in  order 
to  support  it. 

Before  commencing  this  dangerous  expedi- 
tion, I  ordered  the  negro  to  examine  the 
snow.  It  was  of  suitable  consistence.  Hall 
and  the  negro  advanced — I  followed,  when 
they  stood  firmly  enough  to  be  able  to  re- 
ceive me  ;  for,  in  order  to  join  them  again,  it 
was  necessary  to  slide  down  twenty-five  feet 
on  the  ice.  At  the  moment  when  we  again 
commenced  our  march,  a  stone  descended 
from  tho  mountain  above,  and  fell  close  to 
Colonel  Hall.  He  stumbled  and  fell.  I 
thought  he  was  wounded,  and  was  not  satisfied 
till  I  saw  him  rise,  and  had  looked  with  the 
glass  at  a  fragment  of  the  stone  which  had 
arrived  so  opportunely  for  examination. 
This  unlucky  fragment  of  trachyte  was 
identical  with  that  on  which  we  had  been 
walking. 

We  advanced  cautiouslJ^  To  the  right, 
we  could  halt  at  the  rock  ;  to  the  left,  the 
abyss  was  frightful.  Before  proceeding  fur- 
ther, we  endeavoured  lo  make  ourselves  ac- 
quainted w'ith  the  precipice.  This  is  a  pre- 
cautionaiy  measure  amongst  mountains,  which 
should  never  be  neglected  when  we  arrive  at 
a  dangerous  position.  Saussure  said  this  long 
ago,  but  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated.  Du- 
ring my  excursions  on  the  Andes,  I  have  al- 
ways kept  this  rule  in  view.  * 

SVe  now  began,  more  than  had  previously 
been  the  case,  to  experience  the  effects  of  the 
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rarefaction  of  the  air.  We  were  compelled  to 
stand  still  every  two  or  three  steps,  and  often 
even  to  sit  down  for  some  seconds.  But  so 
soon  as  we  had  sat  down  we  again  rose  up, 
for  our  suffering  only  lasted  while  we  were  in 
motion.  Soon  the  snow  assumed  a  character 
which  rendered  our  progress,  however  slow, 
dangerous.  The  snow  was  soft,  and  was 
hardly  three  or  four  inches  thick ;  under  it 
there  was  a  very  hard  and  very  smooth  ice. 
We  were  obliged  to  cut  steps,  in  order  to 
have  a  secure  footing.  The  negro  went  be- 
fore to  perform  this  work,  but  it  exhausted 
him.  As  I  was  endeavouring  to  pass  him,  in 
order  to  relieve  him,  I  slipped,  but,  fortunate- 
ly, was  vigorously  supported  by  Hall  and  my 
negro.  For  an  instant  we  three  all  stood  in 
the  greatest  danger.  This  accident  rendered 
us,  for  a  short  time,  undecided ;  but  we  soon 
acquired  fresh  courage,  and  resolved  to  ad- 
vance. The  snow  became  more  favourable, 
we  exerted  all  our  energies,  and  at  a  quarter 
before  four,  we  arrived  at  the  longed-for  ridge. 
We  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  a  trachyte 
prism,  whose  upper  surface,  covered  by  a 
dome  of  snow,  formed  the  summit  of  Chim- 
borazo. 

The  ridge,  upon  which  we  had  ascended, 
was  only  a  few  feet  in  breadth.  On  all  sides 
we  were  surrounded  by  precipices ;  round 
about  us  the  most  singular  neighbourhood 
presented  itself.  The  dark  colour  of  the  rock 
^  was  contrasted,  in  the  most  remarkable  man- 
ner, with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  snow. 
Long  icicles  seemed  to  be  suspended  over  our. 
heads.  One  might  have  said  that  a  splendid 
waterfall  had  been  frozen.  The  weather  was 
delightful ;  only  in  the  west  a  few  small  clouds 
appeared.  The  air  was  perfectly  still — the 
view  boundless.  Our  situation  was  new,  and 
afforded  us  the  most  lively  satisfaction. 

We  were  at  an  absolute  height  of  6004 
metres — the  greatest  elevation  to  which,  I 
believe,  man  has  hitherto  attained  on  moun- 
tains. 

After  a  few  instants'  repose,  we  had  entire- 
ly recovered  from  our  fatigues.  None  of  us 
experienced  the  sufferings  of  which  most  per- 
sons complain  during  the  ascent  of  mountains. 
Three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  our  arrival. 
Colonel  Hall's  pulse  beat  106  times  in  a  mi- 
nute. We  were  thirsty  ;  we  were  evidently 
in  a  state  of  slight  fever  ;  but  this  was  not  at 
all  troublesome.  My  friend  was  extravagant- 
ly lively,  and  his  humour  inexhaustible,  while 
he  was  occupied  in  sketching  our  ice-hell,  as 
he  termed  our  neighbourhood. 

The  voice  of  my  companion  was  so  much 
altered,  that,  under  all  other  circumstances, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  recognise  it. 
The  feeble  sound  which  the  strokes  of  my 
hammer  made,  even  when  I  sti'uck  the  rocks 
with  redoubled  strength,  astonished  us  exceed- 
ingly. 

The  rarity  of  the  air  generally  produces 
remarkable  efiects  on  persons  who  ascend  high 
mountains.  Saussure  was  indisposed  at  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  had  an  inclination 
to  faintishness  ;  his  guides,  who  were  all  na- 
tives of  the  Valley  of  Chamouny,  were  af- 
fected in  the  same  manner.  This  indisposi- 
tion increased  when  he  moved,  or  when,  while  , 


observing  his  instruments,  he  directed  his  at- 
tention to  a  particular  object.  The  first 
Spaniards  who  attempted  the  ascent  of  the 
high  mountains  of  America  were,  as  D'Acosta 
reports,  attacked  by  sickness  and  pain  in  the 
bowels.  Bonguer  had  several  hemorrhages, 
on  the  Cordilleras  of  Quito,  and  Zumstein 
suffered  from  the  same  cause  on  Monte  Rosa. 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  during  their  ascent 
of  Chimborazo,  on  the  23d  June,  1802,  felt  a 
tendency  to  vomit,  and  the  blood  rushed  from 
the  lips  and  gums.  In  regard  to  ourselves, 
we  experienced,  it  is  true,  so  long  as  we  as- 
cended, a  difficulty  of  breathing  and  unusual 
weakness  ;  but  we  got  free  of  this  evil  when 
we  ceased  moving.  And  when  we  sat  down, 
we  believed  that  we  were  in  our  usual  state 
of  health.  Perhaps  our  insensibility  to  the 
action  of  rarefied  air  is  to  be  ascribed  to  our 
long  residence  in  the  high-lying  towns  of  the 
Andes.  When  we  have  seen  the  activity  ex- 
hibited in  towns  like  Bogota,  Micuipampa, 
Potosi,  &c.,  which  stand  at  a  height  of  2800 
to  4000  metres ;  when  we  have  witnessed  the 
strength  and  wonderful  activity  of  the  Torca- 
dores,  in  bull-fights  at  Quito,  which  is  at  an 
elevation  of  3000  metres  ;  when  we  have  seen 
young  and  delicate  females  dance  the  whole 
night  in  places  nearly  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc, 
where  the  celebrated  Saussure  hardly  retained 
strength  enough  to  observe  his  instruments, 
and  where  his  robust  mountaineers  fainted 
when  they  attempted  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
snow ;  and,  finally,  when  we  remember  that  a 
celebrated  battle,  that  of  Pichincha,was  fought 
nearly  at  the  height  of  Monte  Rosa, — it  will,  I 
believe,  be  agreed  that  man  can  become  ac- 
customed to  breathe  the  rarefied  air  of  the 
highest  mountains. 

While  we  were  occupied  with  our  observa- 
tions on  Chimborazo,  we  had  uninterrupted 
fine  weather,  and  the  sun  was  so  hot  as  even 
to  annoy  us  a  little.  About  three  o'clock  we 
saw  some  clouds  forming  in  the  plain  ;  soon 
the  thunder  rolled  under  our  feet,  and  we  be- 
lieved at  first  it  was  a  hramido,  or  subterra- 
nean sound.  Not  long  after,  encircling  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  the  clouds  began  to  as- 
cend towards  us  ;  we  had  no  time  to  lose,  for 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  dangerous  part  of 
our  journey  before  they  should  overtake  us, 
or  else  be  exposed  to  great  danger.  A  greater 
fall  of  snow  or  a  frost,  which  would  have 
made  our  route  slippery,  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  delay  our  return,  and  we  had  no 
provisions  to  enable  us  to  spend  the  night  on 
the  glaciers. 

The  descent  was  difficult.  After  descend- 
ing 300  to  400  metres,  we  encountered  a 
cloud.  A  little  lower  down  it  began  to  hail, 
and  the  air  was  thus  considerably  cooled. 
At  the  moment  we  again  found  the  Indians, 
who  took  charge  of  our  mules,  the  cloud 
poured  down  upon  us  a  hail  of  such  size,  that 
we  experienced  from  it  pain  both  on  our  hands 
and  faces. 

As  we  descended,  an  icy  rain  became  mixed 
with  the  hail.  The  night  surprised  us  on  our 
route  ;  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  arrived 
at  the  farm  of  Chimborazo. 


For  "The  Friend." 

INSECTS. 

Gall  Flies  and  their  Habitations. 

NO.  XI. 

There  are  few  individuals,  it  is  presumed, 
who  have  not  in  their  rambles  through  our 
forests,  observed  upon  oaks  and  other  trees, 
excrescences,  many  of  which  resemble  in  ap- 
pearance apples,  nuts,  berries,  &;c.  Some  of 
those  on  the  oak  are  especially  conspicuous, 
and  their  close  resemblance  to  fruit  has  tempt- 
ed many  an  unwary  youth  to  taste  them  who 
has  been  effectually  prevented  from  repeat- 
ing the  experiment  from  finding  their  flavour 
exceedingly  astringent  and  nauseous.  These 
as  well  as  the  nut  formed  substance  called 
blue  galls,  Aleppo  galls,  <kc.,  which  consti- 
tutes HO  impuitant  an  ingredient  in  common 
writing  ink,  are  the  habitations  of  different 
species  of  gall  flies,  and,  owe  their  origin  to 
the  deposition  of  an  egg  in  the  substance  out 
of  which  they  grow.  The  egg,  which  is 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  the  pa- 
rent insect  introduces  by  means  of  her  ovipo- 
sitor or  spiral  sting,  and  in  a  few  hours  as  if 
by  enchantment,  a  chamber  is  produced,  vary- 
ing in  size,  according  to  the  species  whose 
wants  are  to  be  accommodated,  and  which 
not  only  serves  their  young  for  shelter  and 
defence  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
but  also  for  food,  the  future  hermit  feeding 
upon,  and  undergoing  its  metamorphosis  in  its 
interior. 

Some  of  these  habitations  are  globular, 
some  beset  with  spines,  or  clothed  with  hair, 
some  are  green,  some  red,  others  smooth  and 
hard  as  iron,  while  others  are  of  fleshy  consist- 
ence and  juicy,  and  others  so  much  like  seed 
vessels,  that  ihey  have  been  mistaken  for  them 
by  scientific  men.  Some  are  round,  others  again 
are  flat,  while  others  may  be  taken  for  flow- 
ers ;  in  short,  it  would  be  difficult  to  enume- 
rate all  the  countless  forms  which  they  as- 
sume, or  the  sizes  which  they  attain,  as  they 
are  found  as  small  as  a  pin's  head,  and  as  large 
or  larger  than  a  walnut.  Their  situation  upon 
the  tree  is  almost  as  diversified  as  their  forms, 
for  some  are  found  upon  the  leaf,  others  are 
produced  in  the  footstalk,  and  others  upon  the 
roots  and  trunl^,  and  some  upon  the  buds. 
The  branches  punctured  often  shoot  out  into 
fantastical  forms,  and  the  old  botanists  not 
knowing  what  to  attribute  it  to,  considered 
the  trees  upon  which  they  found  them  as  dis- 
tinct species.  Thus  Gerrard,  one  of  the  old 
botanists,  describes  a  species  of  willow,  which 
he  supposed  bore  roses,  and  speaks  of  it  as 
"  not  onlie  making  a  gallant  show,  but  also 
yielding  a  most  cooling  aire  in  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, being  set  up  in  houses  for  the  decking  of 
the  same."  "  This  willow,"  say  Kirby  and 
Spence,  "is  nothing  more  than  one  of  the 
common  species,  whose  twigs,  in  consequence 
of  the  deposition  of  the  egg  of  a  Cynips  in  their 
summits,  then  shoot  out  into  numerous  leavgs, 
totally  different  in  shape  from  the  other 
leaves  of  the  tree,  and  arranged  not  much  un- 
like those  composing  the  flower  of  a  rose, 
adhering  to  the  stem  even  after  the  others 
fall  off:" 

How  the  introduction  of  an  egg  so  minute 
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as  scarcely  to  be  visible,  can  produce  such  a 
morbid  growth  of  the  plant,  and  give  rise  to 
excrescences  of  such  various  appearances  and 
consistence,  is  as  inexplicable,  and  probably 
■will  ever  remain  so,  as  how  the  introduction  of 
variolous  matter  into  a  child's  arm  should  co- 
ver it  with  pustules  ;  or  the  sting  of  an  insect, 
or  the  poison  of  a  plant,  give  rise  on  our  bo- 
dies to  such  painful  swellings  and  distortions. 
That  it  depends  in  great  degree,  if  not  solely, 
upon  the  insect,  is  known  from  one  species  in- 
variably producing  a  woody  and  hard  mit  or 
gall,  wiiile  another  as  invariably  produces  a 
spongy  and  soft  one,  although  both  of  them 
are  apparently  formed  of  materials  of  the 
same  texture.  No  productions  of  nature 
seem  to  have  puzzled  the  ancients  more  than 
these.  Some  ascribe  their  origin  to  sponta- 
neous generation,  and  assert  that  weighty 
prognostications  as  to  the  events  of  the  en- 
suing year  may  be  deduced  from  ascertaining 
whether  they  contain  spiders,  worms,  or  flies, 
others,  who  supposed  that  the  larvae  which 
they  contained  must  necessarily  spring  from 
eggs,  were  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  they 
could  be  conveyed  into  a  substance  in  which 
they  could  find  no  external  orifice,  and  finding 
no  better  solution  for  the  difficulty,  inferred 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  drawn  up  with 
the  sap,  by  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  after 
passing  through  different  vessels,  had  stopped, 
some  in  the  leaves,  others  in  the  twigs,  and 
there  were  hatched  and  produced  galls. 
Redi,  who  had  successfully  exposed  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  being  produced  by  spontane- 
ous generation,  and  the  supposition  of  their 
being  drawn  up  with  the  sap,  perhaps,  being 
equally  unsatisfactory,  he  took  it  for  grant- 
ed, as  he  had  never  been  able  to  witness 
the  deposition  of  eggs  by  the  parent  insect, 
that  they  could  not  spring  from  them,  and 
concluded  that  they  must  arise  from  the  ope- 
rations of  the  same  principles  by  which 
fruit  and  plants  are  produced,  and  thus  adopt- 
ed an  opinion,  as  absurd  as  those  which  he  had 
confuted. 

Reaumur,  who  examined  minutely  the 
whole  operation  of  several  of  the  insects  who 
tlius  deposit  their  eggs,  states,  that  after 
settling  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is  unerr- 
ingly directed  by  its  instinct,  it  introduces  its 
sting,  or  ovipositor,  under  the  epidermis  of 
the  plant,  and  moving  it  around  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  orifice,  deposits  the 
egg  ;  these,  when  examined,  first  in  the  body 
of  the  fly,  and  aflerwards  in  the  gall,  are 
found  to  diflcr  so  much  in  size,  as  to  have 
led  him  to  believe  they  grew  after  being  de- 
posited. We  can  readily  suppose  that  upon 
the  plant  being  wounded  the  saj)  would  flow 
from  the  orifice,  whicli  being  dried  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  would  harden  into  a 
knob  ;  but  the  existence  of  them,  of  such  dif- 
ferent consistence,  would  indicate  that  some- 
tliing  must  accom|)any  the  egg  whicii  lias  the 
efl'ect  of  altering  the  organization  and  secre- 
tion of  thf:  part,  so  as  to  create  a  receptacle 
of  just  the  consistence  proper  cither  for  llie 
nourishment  or  protection  of  the  future  in- 
habitant ;  what  tliis  is,  or  how  it  acts,  will 
probably  remain,  as  said  before,  iiie.vplicablo. 
Five  or  six  months  elapse  before  the  insect 


thus  entombed  comes  to  perfection.  Some 
undergo  their  metamorphosis  within  the  gall, 
and,  piercing  their  cell,  come  forth  as  perfect 
insects ;  while  others  gnaw  their  way  out  in 
the  larvae  state  and  bury  themselves  in  the 
earth  until  they  arrive  at  maturity. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  mother  insect 
could  not  have  wished  or  devised,  if  she  had 
been  endowed  with  reasoning  faculties,  a 
place  in  which  her  offspring  would  be  less 
likely  to  be  incommoded  by  the  attacks  of 
enemies  or  the  intrusion  of  other  insects, 
than  the  horny  cells  which  her  instinct  en- 
ables her  to  construct.  What  greater  secuinty 
could  she  desire  for  her  offspring  than  to  be 
locked  up  in  a  habitation  often  as  hard  as 
iron  itself,  without  a  door  of  entrance  or  any 
visible  aperture  ?  Well  might  she  suppose  it 
to  be  inaccessible  to  others,  as  it  certainly  is 
to  herself.  But  strange  and  extraordinary  as 
it  may  seem,  another  insect,  impelled  by  an 
instinct  as  wonderful,  or  more  so  than  that 
by  which  the  other  was  actuated,  contrives 
to  pierce  the  walls  of  the  habitation,  and  de- 
posits therein  an  egg  destined,  not  to  share 
with  its  companions,  as  we  might  suppose, 
the  food  which  its  covering  affords,  but  ac- 
tually to  feed  upon  the  rightful  tenant  of  the 
mansion  itself ;  of  this  surprising  fact  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  when  some  of  these  galls 
are  opened,  two  worms  of  different  sizes  are 
found,  and  if  carefully  inspected,  the  least 
will  be  observed  to  be  sucking  the  biggest, 
while  the  latter  sucks  the  gall  nut.  When 
the  former  arrives  at  perfection  and  comes 
out,  it  is  often  found  to  be  much  larger  than 
the  creature  upon  which  it  subsisted,  and  this 
presents  a  difficulty  which  requires  explana- 
tion. How  is  it  that  the  ichneumon  worm, 
(which  these  intruders  generally  turn  out  to 
be,)  should  be  so  much  bigger  than  that  on 
which  it  has  fed  ?  Where  does  it  obtain  the 
food  required  to  produce  this  additional  bulk? 
Not  from  the  gall  nut,  for  it  is  known  it  does 
not  feed  on  vegetable  substances,  and  as  there 
is  no  living  thing  save  the  larvae  of  the  gall 
fly  enclosed  with  it  in  the  cell,  it  must  in 
some  way  or  other  obtain  it  from  that.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  taught  by  its  instinct  not  to  kill 
the  larvae  of  the  gall  fly  immediately,  but 
only  to  wound  certain  parts  which  are  not 
vital,  and  from  these  to  derive  its  nourish- 
ment. The  gall  worm,  impelled  by  its  in- 
stinct, continues  sucking  its  natural  food  and 
elaborating  it  into  animal  matter,  and  as  fast 
as  that  process  is  completed,  the  other  ab- 
stracts it  and  appropriates  it  to  its  own  use, 
and  so  well  timed  arc  the  operations  of  nature, 
that  the  moment  the  ichneumon  M'orm  has 
reached  its  perfect  state,  and  requires  no 
furtlier  supply  of  food  the  gall  insect  becomes 
exhausted  and  perishes. 

I\lan  has  made  but  one  of  these  productions 
subservient  to  his  purposes,  and  of  this,  from 
its  general  utility,  we  should  find  it  very  in- 
convenient to  be  deprived.  The  reader  will 
readily  perceive,  that  what  we  call  Aleppo  or 
blue  galls,  is  here  alluded  to,  and  no  doubt  will 
cheerfully  unite  in  the  encomium  which  Kirby 
and  Spence  have  pronounced  upon  the  insect 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  them.  They  say 
no  present  that  insects  have  made  to  the  arts 


is  equal  in  utility  and  universal  interest,  comes 
more  home  to  our  best  affections,  or  is  the 
instrument  of  producing  more  valuable  fruits 
of  human  wisdom  and  genius,  than  the  pro- 
duct of  this  animal.  How  infinitely  are  we 
indebted  to  this  little  creature,  which  at  once 
enables  us  to  converse  with  our  absent  friends 
and  connections,  be  their  distance  from  us 
ever  so  great,  and  supplies  the  means  by 
which,  to  use  the  poet's  language,  we  C£ui 

"  Give  to  airy  nothing, 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

enabling  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  poli- 
tician, the  moralist,  and  divine,  to  embody 
their  thoughts,  for  the  amusement,  instruc- 
tion, and  reformation  of  mankind. 

HUBEE. 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

An  Experiment  of  Immediate  Emancipa- 
lion. — In  Antigua  30,000  slaves  were  made 
unconditionally  free  on  the  first  of  August, 
1834.  On  the  fourth  of  August,  1835,  the 
Weekly  Register  of  that  island  gives  the  fol- 
lowing aciount  of  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment. The  Register,  it  is  said,  was  not  pre- 
disposed to  approve  the  change.  We  commend 
its  testimony,  therefore,  to  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  those  who  regard  immediate 
emancipation  as,  under  all  circumstances,  of 
course,  a  wild  and  fanatical  measure.  It  is 
true  that  much  labour  had  been  bestowed 
upon  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves  in 
Antigua  for  many  years  prior  to  their  emanci- 
pation ;  but  are  there  not  extensive  districts 
in  our  own  country  where  slaves  are  nearly 
if  not  quite  as  well  prepared  for  freedom  as 
those  of  Antigua? 

From  Ilie  Aniigua  Weekly  Register. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  lapsed  year  of  free- 
dom, there  has  been  an  unquestionable  im- 
provement in  the  habits  of  the  people.  The 
wandering  spirit  has  evaporated  ;  they  have 
discovered  that  there  has  been  much  less  lei- 
sure or  spare  time  in  domestic  service  than 
in  agriculture — less  certainty  in  desultory 
employments,  such  as  fishing,  portering,  and 
boating,  &c.,  and  the  comforts  of  '  home,' 
begin  to  be  duly  appreciated.  The  employ- 
ing and  superintending  class,  too,  have  gra- 
dually acquired  the  art  of  governing  those  as 
freemen,  whom  they  once  commanded  as 
bondsmen,  and  the  practice  of  task-work, 
which  is  becoming  almost  universal,  has  given 
the  threefold  advantage  of  stimulus  to  ex- 
ertion, despatch  of  important  work,  and  lei- 
sure to  the  labourer  for  domestic  and  other 
employment.  This  now  extends,  we  under- 
stand, even  to  weeding ;  and  with  the  increas- 
ing use  of  the  plough  and  other  machinery, 
which  save  a  great  deal  of  the  severer  tillage 
so  distasteful  in  the  culture  of  the  sugarcane, 
we  may  hope  for  a  prospeiing  colony." 

Whoever  is  wise,  is  apt  to  suspect,  and  be 
diffident  of  himself,  and  upon  that  account,  is 
willing  to  "  barken  unto  counsel  ;"  whereas, 
the  foolish  man,  being  in  proportion  to  his 
folly  full  of  himself,  and  swallowed  up  in  con- 
ceit, will  seldom  lake  any  counsel  but  his  own, 
and  for  that  very  reason,  because  it  is  his 
own. — Balgity. 
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Extract  from  the  mimtes  of  Ohio  Yearly 
Meeting,  held  at  Mountpleasant,  by  ad- 
journment, from  the  1th  of  the  ninth  month, 
to  the  12th  of  the  same,  inclusive,  1835. 
Sixth  day  of  the  weelc  and  11th  of  the 
month. — The  meeting  again  convened. 

The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings, 
since  last  year,  were  read  and  approved. 

And  as  it  appears  that  that  meeting  has 
been  led  into  an  exercise,  on  account  of  the 
dissemination  among  our  members,  of  senti- 
ments calculated  to  weaken  their  faith  in 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  as  held 
by  our  religious  Society,  from  its  first  rise 
down  to  the  present  day ;  and  has,  under  that 
concern,  prepared  a  minute  expressive  there- 
of, as  spread  upon  its  records ;  this  meeting 
uniting  therewith  and  believing  it  will  be 
useful  to  our  members,  directs  that  minute 
printed  with  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  and 
forwarded  to  our  subordinate  meetings. 

MINUTE  OF  THE  MEETING  FOR  SUFFERINGS. 

This  meeting  has  been  brought  under  ex- 
ercise and  concern  on  account  of  the  dissemi- 
nation of  sentiments,  calculated  to  weaken 
the  faith  of  our  members  in  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  universality  of  divine  grace 
and  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the 
mind  of  man  as  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
practice ;  and  to  undervalue  some  of  those 
Christian  testimonies  which,  under  its  guid- 
ance, our  worthy  predecessors  in  the  truth 
were  led  to  promulgate  to  the  world,  and 
which  are  clearly  set  forth  by  our  blessed 
Lord  and  his  apostles  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Among  the  means  of  spreading  these  un- 
sound views  we  may  particularly  notice  a  late 
work  entitled  "  A  Beacon  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,"  containing  sentiments  repugnant  to 
the  Christian  principles  which  our  religious 
Society  has  always  held  and  maintained  since 
it  pleased  the  Lord  first  to  gather  us  as  a 
distinct  people.    We  feel  an  earnest  and  ten- 
der solicitude  that  all  our  dear  Friends  may 
be  preserved  from  being  entangled  in  any 
views  which  would  lead  them  lightly  to  esteem 
these  precious  doctrines  and  testimonies  ;  that 
they  may  avoid  all  doubtfisl  disputations  and 
speculative  opinions,  which  gender  strife  and 
contention,  and  seek  to  know  an  establishment 
on  the  alone  sure  foundation,  Christ  Jesus 
the  Rock  of  ages,  abundantly  testified  of  in 
the  scriptures  of  truth,  and  inwardly  revealed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  humble  believing 
soul.    As  they  come  in  living  faith  to  Him 
who  died  for  our  sins  that  we  might  be  justi- 
fied through  his  blood,  and  yield  themselves 
in  reverent  obedience  to  his  spiritual  govern- 
jnent,  they  will  experience  a  growth  in  grace 
and  in  that  divine  knowledge  which  accompa- 
nies salvation ;  and  thus  be  qualified  to  fill  up 
their  respective  stations  and  duties  in  the 
world  and  in  the  church,  to  their  own  peace 
and  the  edification  of  the  body. 

Our  religious  Society  has  always  firmly 
and  sincerely  believed  in  that  Holy  Scripture 
doctrine  that  "  the  grace  of  God  that  bring- 
eth  salvation  hath  appeared  to  all  men ; 
teaching  us,  that  denying  ungodliness,  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righte- 
ously, and  godly,  in  this  present  world  ;  look- 


ing for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious 
appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Clirist ;  who  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and 
purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous 
of  good  works.  This  grace  of  God  we  be- 
lieve is  "  the  spririt  of  truth,  which  our  bless- 
ed Lord  promised  to  send  to  guide  his  disci- 
ples into  all  truth ;"  "  it  is  the  true  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world  ;"  and  "  he  that  foUoweth  him  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness  but  shall  have  the  light 
of  life."  To  this  divine  light,  inwardly  re- 
vealed, our  worthy  forefathers  were  engaged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  different  classes  of 
professors  in  their  day,  as  the  foundation  of 
all  living  experimental  religion  ;  that  by  obe- 
dience to  its  teachings  they  might  be  led  from 
a  dependence  on  a  mere  outside  profession, 
however  sound  in  its  doctrines,  to  an  inward, 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  cleansing  and 
sanctifying  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Nor  was  it  by  precept  only  that  they  enforced 
the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  religion.  By 
submission  to  the  dictates  of  this  blessed  spi- 
rit, they  were  enabled  to  show  forth  its  power 
and  efficacy  in  holiness  of  life  and  circum- 
spection of  demeanour,  bringing  forth  the 
fruits  of  meekness,  long  sufferings,  gentleness 
and  purity,  adorning  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour  in  conduct  and  conversation. 

They  believed,  as  the  Society  has  done 
down  to  the  present  day,  that  whatsoever 
Christ  did  in  his  outward  manifestation,  both 
living  and  dying,  was  of  great  benefit  to  the 
salvation  of  all  that  have  believed,  and  now 
do,  and  that  hereafter  shall  believe  in  him, 
unto  justification  and  acceptance  with  God. 
But  the  way  to  come  to  that  faith,  is  to  re- 
ceive and  obey  the  manifestation  of  his  di- 
vine light  and  grace  in  the  conscience,  which 
leads  men  to  believe  and  value,  and  not  to 
disown  or  undervalue  Christ,  as  the  common 
sacrifxce  and  Mediator.  For  wc  do  affirm  that 
to  follow  this  holy  light  in  the  conscience,  and 
to  turn  our  minds  and  bring  all  our  deeds  and 
thoughts  to  it,  is  the  readiest,  nay,  the  only 
right  way,  to  have  true,  living  and  sanctify- 
ing faith  in  Christ,  as  he  appeared  in  the 
flesh ;  and  to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  coming 
and  sufferings  aright,  and  to  receive  any  bene- 
fit by  him,  as  our  only  sacrifice  and  Mediator, 
according  to  the  beloved  disciples'  emphati- 
cal  testimony,  "  If  we  walk  in  the  light,  as  he 
is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with 
another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son  cleaneth  us  from  all  sin." 

May  it  then,  dear  Friends,  be  our  indivi- 
dual concern  to  be  established  on  this  safe 
and  sure  foundation,  being  rooted  and  built 
up  in  Christ ;  that  we  may  "  all  come  in  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Son  of.  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ: 
That  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children, 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in 
wait  to  deceive :  but  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things, 
which  is  the  head,  even  Christ. 

We  feel  an  affectionate  solicitude  for  our 


members  of  every  class,  but  especially  for 
the  beloved  youth,  that  they  may  seek  after 
retirement  and  quietude  of  mind,  and  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  with  their  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour, as  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  himself  by  his 
Spirit  in  their  hearts.  This  state  of  silent 
introversion  and  waiting  on  the  Lord  will  be 
a  suitable  qualification  for  the  profitable  pe- 
rusal of  the  precious  pages  of  Holy  Scripture, 
a  practice  which  we  recommend  to  the  daily 
observance  of  all ;  believing  that  they  are 
profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instruction  in  righteousness,  and 
able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  through 
faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  As  we  come 
to  know  and  follow  him  in  humility  and  holy 
fear,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  distinguish  his 
voice  from  itiat  of  the  stranger,  however  spe- 
cious the  resemblance,  be  preserved  from 
every  stratagem  of  the  unwearied  adversary, 
and  in  the  progress  of  our  religious  growth, 
be  prepared,  under  the  fresh  anointing  from 
on  high,  to  labour  availingly  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  glorious  cause  of  truth  and  righte- 
ousness in  the  earth. 

For  ■'  Tlie  Friend." 
GEORGE  WHITEHEAD. 

(Continued  from  pag,_-  351.  Vol.  VIII.) 

The  last  notice  of  this  faithful  minister  of 
Christ  closed  with  an  account  of  his  arrest 
while  preaching  to  a  large  audience  at  Friends' 
meeting  house  in  White  Hart  Court,  in  which 
much  rudeness  and  violence  were  offered  to 
the  Friends  who  were  assembled.  These 
scenes  were  of  such  frequent  occurrence  that 
scarcely  a  meeting  day  passed  without  their 
being  repeated,  and  sometimes  with  circum- 
stances of  aggravated  cmelty. 

On  the  17th  day  of  the  fiifth  month,  1670, 
being  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Friends  were 
kept  without  doors  in  the  street,  near  their 
meeting  house,  at  Peel  in  St.  John's  street, 
by  the  rude  soldiers  and  a  constable ;  and 
when  two  women  spake  a  few  words  of  truth 
and  soberness,  the  soldiers  came  and  violently 
pulled  them  away ;  and  as  they  came  to  take 
them,  some  were  so  violent  that  they  pushed 
both  men  and  women,  with  their  muskets, 
and  tore  part  of  Mary  Wicks's  clothes 
and  pinched  her,  bruising  some  of  the  men 
Friends  with  their  muskets ;  whereupon  one 
Friend  cried  out  to  the  constable,  to  keep 
the  peace. 

George  Whitehead,  near  the  latter  end  of 
the  meeting,  being  moved  in  much  tenderness 
and  brokenness  of  spirit  to  call  upon  the  Lord 
in  prayer,  the  soldiers  came  rudely,  and  vio- 
lently pulled  him  away  into  the  entry  among 
them.  He  told  them  of  their  wickedness  and 
incivility  toward  the  women,  and  how  below 
both  soldiers  and  the  spirit  of  men  they  acted, 
in  abusing  peaceable  men  and  v/omeii  as  they 
had  done.  Presently  after  they  pulled  into 
their  sentry  or  guard,  John  Scott  and  Samuel 
Richardson,  and  these  three  they  detained  in 
their  custody  near  three  hours ;  and  then  a 
great  company  of  soldiers  guarded  them  into 
an  alehouse  near  Clerkenwell,  where  two 
justices  were,  viz.  Justice  Foster  and  Justice 
Boules,  with  a  great  company  of  the  king'i 
horsemen  or  guard  before  the  door. 
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After  undergoing  a  long  examination  be- 
fore the  officers,  George  Whitehead  was  fined 
twenty  pounds,  and  Samuel  Richardson  five 
shillings,  and  then  dismissed,  but  John  Scott 
was  kept  a  prisoner  for  six  months.  In  allu- 
sion to  the  circumstances  of  this  trial  G.  W. 
says : — 

"  We  were  sensible  of  the  Lord's  power  and 
presence,  and  that  He  stood  by  us  and  strength- 
ened us,  in  bearing  our  faithful  Christian  tes- 
timony for  his  name  and  worship,  through  all 
these  exercises  and  persecutions ;  and  I  was 
sensible  also,  that  the  Lord  our  God  would 
plead  our  innocent  cause,  and  that  He  often 
did  plead  it,  even  in  the  consciences  of  many 
of  our  adversaries,  prosecutors,  and  judges, 
and  that  sometimes  they  were  hard  put  to  it, 
to  carry  on  their  work  agamst  us  ;  auU  many 
times  the  Lord  our  God  was  pleased  so  to 
restrain  the  remainder  of  their  wrath,  as  not 
to  suffer  them  to  proceed  to  the  execution 
thereof,  nor  of  the  evils  thereby  designed : 
glory,  honour,  and  dominion,  be  to  our  God 
and  to  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever !" 

In  the  eighth  month,  1670,  heAvas  attacked 
with  a  severe  illness,  which  continued  for 
many  months,  and  reduced  him  so  low  that 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  During  this  proving 
season  the  principles  which  he  professed  and 
for  which  he  had  so  often  deeply  suffered, 
sustained  his  mind  above  the  weakness  of 
nature,  and  enabled  him,  through  faith  in  a 
crucified  and  risen  Saviour,  to  triumph  over 
death  and  the  grave.  "  I  was  well  prepared," 
says  he,  "  and  freely  resigned  in  the  will  of 
the  Lord  to  die,  that  I  might  ever  be  with 
him,  and  had  a  clear  sight  that  if  I  died  my 
soul  would  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  my 
heavenly  Father." 

Though  confined  to  the  house  by  sickness, 
such  was  the  deep  interest  he  felt  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Society,  and  his  sympathy  with 
his  brethren  under  their  sufferings,  that  his 
mind  was  much  engaged  in  fervent  desire  for 
their  steadfast  adherence  to  the  precious  testi- 
monies of  truth,  and  that  He  who  had  so  mar- 
vellously raised  them  up  and  pi'eserved  them 
hitherto,  might  be  graciously  pleased  to  suc- 
cour and  sustain  them  during  this  impending 
storm.    About  this  time  he  writes  thus : — 

"  While  I  was  in  great  weakness  of  body, 
I  was  divers  times  told  of  the  great  and  cruel 
sufferinir  of  our  Friends  in  Southwark,  for 
meeting  together  at  their  usual  meetmg  place 
at  Horslydown ;  how  barbarously  and  cruelly 
they  were  used,  and  grossly  abused  by  soldiers 
and  armed  men,  both  horse  and  foot ;  being 
not  only  kept  out  of  their  meeting  house  in 
the  street,  but  both  men  and  women  were 
violently  pushed  with  muskets  and  other 
weapons,  beaten,  bruised,  hurt,  and  wounded, 
and  much  blood  shed  by  the  blows  and  wounds 
from  those  inhuman,  cruel,  and  l)arbarous  per- 
secutors and  brutisli  persons.  The  distressing 
accounts  of  these  and  such  barbarities  against 
tiic  innocent,  did  very  sorrowfully  affect  me; 
and  I  deeply  sympathised  in  spirit  witli  the 
innocent  suiferers,  earnestly  praying  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  them,  that  He  would  pre- 
serve and  deliver  them,  and  rciiukc  that  per- 
secuting spirit  by  which  they  sullcred :  earnest 
prayers,  with  tears,  being  then  the  church's 


very  great  concern,  which  the  Lord  our  God 
in  his  own  time  graciously  heard  and  answer- 
ed :  blessed  be  his  name  !" 

The  persecutors  seemed  to  bend  the  princi- 
pal force  of  their  malice  against  Friends  of 
Horslydown  meeting,  in  Southwark,  and  find- 
ing that  neither  beating,  stoning,  nor  impri- 
sonment served  to  deter  those  undaunted 
Christians  from  the  faithful  performance  of 
their  duty  in  publicly  meeting  to  wait  upon 
and  worship  Almighty  God,  they  determined 
to  try  another  course,  and  procured  the  fol- 
lowing order  in  council  for  the  purpose. 

"  At  the  court  at  Whitehall,  the  29th  of 
July,  1670. 

Present, 

"  TKo  King's  most  excellent  majesty,  his 
highness  Prince  Rupert,  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Lord  Keeper,  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, Duke  of  Ormond,  Earl  of  Ossory, 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  Earl  of 
Bath,  Earl  of  Craven,  Loi'd  Ashley,  Mr. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Vice-chamberlain,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Trevor. 

"  His  majesty  being  informed,  that  there 
have  been  of  late  frequent  conventicles  and 
seditious  meetings,  under  pretence  of  religious 
worship,  contrary  to  and  in  contempt  of  the 
laws  established,  at  a  house  or  building  at 
Horslydown,  adjoining  to  the  artillery  garden; 
and  that  the  persons  who  there  assemble  be- 
have themselves  in  such  a  riotous  and  tumul- 
tuous manner,  that,  if  their  meetings  be  any 
longer  endured,  his  majesty's  peace  and  the 
quiet  of  the  government  will  thereby  be  mani- 
festly endangered.  For  the  prevention  where- 
of it  was  this  day  ordered,  his  majesty  present 
in  council  and  by  his  express  command,  that 
Christopher  Wren,  Esq.,  surveyor  general  of 
his  majesty's  works,  do  cause  the  said  house 
or  building  to  be  pulled  down  and  demolished, 
in  case  from  henceforth  any  persons  whatso- 
ever shall  presume  to  meet  or  hold  any  con- 
venticle or  unlawful  assembly  therein,  under 
colour  of  religious  worship :  and  it  was  further 
ordered  by  his  majesty,  that  this  signification 
of  this  his  royal  pleasure  be  affixed  on  the 
said  building  ;  to  the  end  that  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  the  same  may  take  notice  there- 
of, to  prevent  and  hinder  such  meetings  at 
their  peril. 

"  John  Nicholas." 

This  singular  document  is  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  violence  of  the  spirit  it  breathes, 
and  by  which  it  must  have  been  dictated,  but 
for  its  condemning  the  property  of  an  unof- 
fending j-eligious  Society  to  destruction,  with- 
out any  legal  investigation  on  the  unsupported 
assumption  that  their  meetings  were  seditious 
and  disorderly.  That  such  men  as  those 
whose  names  stand  at  the  head  of  this  un- 
righteous edict,  one  of  them  the  highest  pre- 
late of  the  episcopal  church,  should  have  suf- 
fered their  minds  to  be  so  embittered  and 
perverted  by  the  spirit  of  persecution,  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  in- 
tolerance and  bigotry  which  marked  the  age. 
The  order  was  aifixed  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  oj^portunity  was  not  long  wanting 
to  put  it  into  execution.  Ever  ready  to  yield 
a  willing  submission  to  the  laws,  where  they 


did  not  interfere  with  liberty  of  conscience 
and  that  higher  allegiance  which  they  owed 
to  the  Supreme  Lawgiver,  Friends  viewed 
this  as  an  infringement  of  their  religious 
rights,  and  an  attempt  to  force  them  into  a 
dereliction  from  Christiem  duty.  They  were 
brought  to  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the 
apostles  who,  when  commanded  to  speak  no 
more  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  answered  their  per- 
secutors in  this  conclusive  language,  "  Whe- 
ther it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye." 
Similar  motives  induced  Friends  to  continue 
meeting  in  the  house  as  usual.  Conscious  of 
their  innocence,  and  the  uprightness  of  their 
intentions,  they  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
property,  liberty,  and  life  itself,  rather  than 
desert  their  religion,  and  in  a  short  time  af- 
ter, the  meeting  house  was  pulled  down,  the 
boards,  windows,  benches,  dec.  taken  away 
and  sold. 

But  the  government  was  mistaken  if  it 
thought  to  suppress  the  rising  Society  hy 
such  unjust  measures.  Our  forefathers  in  the 
truth  were  too  firmly  fixed  in  their  Christian 
doctrines  and  practices  to  be  driven  from 
them  by  oppression  and  violence.  These 
rather  served  to  confirm  and  unite  them,  in  a 
persevering  effort  to  support  each  other  in 
fidelity  to  the  common  cause,  and  by  a  meek 
and  unresisting  submission  to  the  violence  of 
their  persecutors,  joined  to  a  blameless  life 
and  conversation,  to  silence  the  false  accusa- 
tions of  their  enemies,  and  quench  the  angry 
spirit  of  persecution.  They  resolved  to  keep 
their  religious  meetings  as  heretofore,  nothing 
terrified  by  the  violence  and  rage  of  their  op- 
posers,  constantly  resorting  to  the  house 
whilst  it  was  standing,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
pulled  down,  they  removed  the  rubbish  and 
met  on  the  ground  where  it  had  stood. 

On  the  25th  of  the  seventh  month,  1670, 
Friends  being  peaceably  assembled  at  their 
usual  meeting  place  aforesaid ;  there  came 
some  musketeers  and  haled  them  forth  into 
the  street,  where  the  troopers  came  and  rode 
in  among  them,  in  a  violent,  furious  manner, 
beating  and  abusing  both  men  and  women, 
punching  them  in  the  face  and  bodies  with 
their  carbines,-  and  soon  after  the  foot  sol- 
diers came  and  feH  upon  them  also,  and  beat 
both  men  and  women  in  a  cruel  and  outrage- 
ous mamier,  also  punching  them  on  the  feet 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  till  they 
broke  some  of  them  ;  also  running  the  muzzle 
of  their  muskets  violently  against  the  bodies 
of  many ;  and  then  a  party  of  horse  came 
desperately  and  strove  to  ride  over  them ; 
but  the  horses  being  more  merciful  or  na- 
turally more  gentle  than  the  riders,  would 
not  go  forward  to  tread  the  people  under 
foot ;  then  the  riders  turning  them,  curbed 
and  reined  them  to  do  mischief. 

The  number  of  those  that  were  wounded 
and  sorely  bruised  this  day,  was  above  twenty 
persons. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  eighth  month, 
they  being  kept  out  of  their  meeting  j)lace 
aforesaid,  there  came  a  party  of  foot  and  a 
party  of  horse,  and  laid  on  Friends  in  a  vio- 
lent and  cruel  manner,  knocking  them  with 
their  muskets  and  pikes,  and  the  horsemen 
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with  their  carbines,  until  the  blood  lay  in  the 
streets ;  and  so  they  continued  for  some  time, 
until  they  broke  several  pikes  and  muskets  and 
one  carbine  ;  and  several  were  so  beaten  and 
bruised  that  their  lives  were  in  danger.  They 
that  were  wounded  and  sorely  bruised  this 
day,  were  above  thirty  persons. 

On  the  9th  of  the  eighth  month,  the  sol- 
diers, horse  and  foot,  came  to  the  meeting  at 
the  aforesaid  place  ;  and  one  of  them  having 
a  shovel,  threw  dirt  and  mire  upon  both  men 
and  women,  in  a  shameful  manner.  After 
him,  both  horse  and  foot  furiously  fell  upon 
them ;  striking  and  knocking  down,  without 
regard  to  age  or  sex,  in  a  very  cruel  manner, 
until  they  shed  blood  from  many.  And  when 
some  of  the  inhabitants  in  pity  took  them  into 
their  houses,  to  save  their  lives,  the  soldiers 
forced  open  the  doors  and  haled  them  out 
again  into  the  street,  and  plucked  off"  their 
hats  that  they  might  strike  on  their  bare 
heads,  insomuch  that  many  had  their  heads 
broken  in  a  grievous  manner ;  and  thus  they 
continued  for  some  time  ;  also  tearing  men  and 
women's  clothes  off  their  backs,  and  haling 
women  through  the  mire  by  their  horse's 
sides;  some  of  the  foot  soldiers  using  obscene 
expressions,  and  very  indecent  behaviour.  A 
red  coat  soldier  struck  one  woman  Friend 
twice  on  the  body  with  his  musket,  and  once 
on  the  breast ;  another  flung  dirt  in  her  face, 
so  that  her  life  was  greatly  endangered.  A 
man  Friend,  after  he  had  suffered  by  blows, 
was  carried  into  the  meeting  place,  where 
one  demanded  his  money  and  endeavoured  to 
rifle  his  pockets,  cursing  and  threatening  he 
would  stab  him,  if  he  did  not  give  it  him  ; 
again  swearing  that  he  would  pistol  him. 

The  number  of  those  sorely  bruised,  and 
that  had  of  their  blood  shed  that  day,  was 
above  fifty  persons. 

Such  were  the  scenes  frequently  exhibited 
at  this  place,  which  induced  the  more  sober 
and  moderate  citizens  to  ask  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  "  How  can  you  deal  thus  with  a 
people  that  have  love  and  good  will  to  all 
men,  and  make  no  resistance  or  opposition  ?" 
To  which  they  replied,  "  We  had  rather,  and 
it  would  be  better  for  us  if  they  would  make 
opposition," — as  though  they  were  anxious  to 
have  some  excuse  for  their  cruel  conduct. 

{To  bp.  coiiuiiued.) 

We  copy  the  following  resolutions  from 
the  New  York  Observer,  as  a  specimen  of 
manly  and  temperate  truth-speaking  on  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

SYNOD   OF  UTiCA. 

Wliitesboro,  Sept.  15,  1835. 
Messrs.  Editors, 

The  following  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery,  were  passed  without  a  dissenting 
voice  by  the  Synod  of  Utica,  at  their  recent 
session  in  this  place,  and  the  stated  clerk 
directed  to  forward  them  to  you,  with  a  re- 
quest that  you  will  publish  them  in  your 
paper,  and  thus  give  to  the  world  their  so- 
lemn and  deliberate  judgment  on  the  subject 
of  slaveholding. 

Resolved,  That  the  Synod  regards  slave- 
holding,  as  it  exists  in  these  United  States, 


as  repugnant  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  gospel — a  flagrant  violation  of  the  law  of 
love — a  sin  against  God  and  man. 

Resolved,  That  as  citizens  of  our  common 
republic,  it  is  our  constitutional  right  freely 
to  examine  and  discuss  this  subject, — and  as 
Christians,  our  bounden  duty  to  labour,  by  all 
Christian  measures,  to  abolish  slavery  with- 
out delay  from  the  church,  our  country,  and 
the  world. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  slavehold- 
ing states,  as  they  regard  their  duty  to  the 
great  Ruler  of  nations  and  avenger  of  wrongs, 
as  they  regard  their  safety,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  as  a  people,  ought  to  lose  no  time 
in  giving  freedom  to  their  slaves ;  for  they 
only  have  the  power  and  right  of  enacting 
their  liberty. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
Christian  duty  to  persuade  those  every  where 
who  hold  their  fellow-men  in  slavery  to  aban- 
don the  sin,  it  is  also  our  duty  to  teach  those 
who  are  thus  deprived  of  their  rights,  to  ex- 
ercise forbearance  and  yield  a  ready  obedi- 
ence to  their  masters,  until,  in  the  Providence 
of  God,  their  liberty  can  be  peaceably  effect- 
ed. 

Resolved,  That  we  feel  a  tender  sympathy 
for  our  brethren  in  the  South  who  abhor 
slavery,  and  feel  themselves  pressed  with 
difficulties  in  effecting  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves — they  shall  share  in  our  fervent 
supplications  that  God  would  give  them  wis- 
dom clearly  to  discern,  and  grace  fearlessly 
to  follow  the  path  of  duty. 

lie.iolved.  That  light  and  love,  free  remon- 
strance, and  fervent  supplications  to  God,  are 
the  weapons  of  our  warfare  against  slavery. 
We  believe  it  our  duty  perseveringly  to  use 
such  weapons  while  a  vestige  of  it  is  left — 
and  these,  we  believe,  will  be  mighty,  through 
God,  to  the  demolishing  of  its  last  strong 
hold.  We  do,  therefore,  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  chureKos  to  take  this  subject  in 

a  manner  that  shall  convince  men  that  in  all 
their  measures  they  are  prompted  by  pure 
benevolence — a  regard  for  the  best  interests 
of  masters  and  slaves,  and  that  their  reliance 
is  upon  him  who  heareth  prayer,  and  who  re- 
gardeth  the  right  of  the  poor. 

We  also  recommend  the  observance  of  the 
monthly  concert  of  prayer  for  coloured  peo- 
ple, on  the  last  Monday  in  every  month. 

A  true  copy  from  the  records  of  Synod. 
Attest,    Ira  Pettibone,  Stated  Clerk. 

For  "The  Frii  nd." 

Halley's  Comet  is  now  to  be  seen  near  the 
right  foot  of  Hercules,  in  a  straight  line  with 
Beta  (|3)  Alioth  (or  =)  and  Mizar  (or  ^)  in 
the  Great  Bear,  about  the  same  apparent 
distance  to  the  left  of  Mizar,  that  Mizar  is 
from  Beta,  and  appears  like  a  star  of  the 
first  magnitude,  surrounded  by  a  coma,  which 
is  stretched  out  on  the  side  opposite  the  sun, 
pointing  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  line 
above  mentioned, '  forming  a  tail  of  several 
degrees  in  length. 

This  is  the  second  return  of  that  comet 
since  Halley  conjectured  that  it  was  the  same 
that  had  appeared  in  1531  and  1607  ;  having 
therefore  to  our  knowledge,  been  observed 


five  times,  including  the  present  visit,  at  in- 
tervals of  about  75  or  76  years.    It  may 
safely  be  predicted,  then,  that  it  will  not 
visit  us  again  till  1910  or  11.  ^i^. 
10th  mo.  13//t,  1835. 

COMMUNICATION. 

FRIENDS'  READING  ROOM. 

It  is  suggested,  that  the  objects  of  this  in- 
stitution will  be  promoted,  if  those  .Friends 
who  have  tickets  to  dispose  of,  and  know  not 
how  suitably  to  distribute  them,  would  leave 
them  with  the  librarian,  and  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  young  persons  on  whom  they 
might  be  profitably  disposed,  would  give  such 
information  to  him  or  either  of  the  managers. 

Increased  attendance  at  the  rooms  is  obvi- 
ous in  that  class,  for  whose  especial  benefit 
the  institution  was  founded  ;  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  find  some  of  our  experienced  Friends 
lending  their  countenance  and  encouragement 
to  this  effort  for  the  advantage  of  the  youth 
of  the  Society,  by  occasional  visits  to  the 
rooms.  Some  tickets  intended  for  distribu- 
tion still  remain  undisposed  of,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable  that  they  may  not  so  continue  ;  and  if 
the  suggestion  above  thrown  out  is  acted 
upon,  it  will  probably  tend  to  widen  the  cir- 
cle of  the  association's  usefulness. 

Donations  in  books  or  to  the  cabinet  will 
be  received  by  the  librarian,  to  whom  also 
those  desirous  of  becoming  subscribers  may 
apply.  Female  Friends  who  subscribe  are 
supplied  with  blank  tickets,  which  they  can 
fill  up  with  the  names  of  suitable  persons. 

Books  of  Controversy.  — "  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
observation,"  says  the  Quarterly  Register,  "  that  the 
works  of  Baxter,  in  which  lie  has  most  skilfully 
blended  the  two  characteristics,  doctrinal  and  practi- 
cal,  are  the  only  ones  that  are  passing  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  controversies  of  his 
time  long  occupied  and  prejudiced  his  mind,  and  led 
him  to  write  many  works  which  have  been  sinking 
into  forgetiulness,  '  till  at  last,'  he  says,  '  being  in  my 
sickness  cast  far  from  home,  where  1  had  no  book  but 
the  Bible,  I  set  to  study  the  truth  from  thence,  and 
so,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  discovered  more  in  one 
week,  than  I  had  done  before  in  seventeen  years' 
reading,  hearing,  and  wrangling.'  " 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Willlstown, 
Chester  county,  Pa.  the  Slh  of  tenth  month,  Ben'xett 
Smedley,  of  the  same  place,  to  Deborah  Passmore,  Jr. 
of  Edgeraont,  Delaware  county,  Pa. 

 at  Haverford,  Delaw;ire  county,  on  the  9th 

instant,  William  Dennis,  to  Ruth  Anna,  daughter  of 
John  Griscom. 

  at  Friends'  meeting  at  Cropwell,  N.  J., 

on  fifth  day  the  1st  instant,  Joshua  Wuitall,  M.  D., 
to  Sarah  Ann  Rogers,  both  of  Gloucester  count  v. 

 at  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Henry  street. 

New  York,  the  9th  of  ninth  month,  Henry  Wood,  Io 
Anna  B.  Hinsdale,  daughter  of  Henry  Hinsdale. 


Departed  this  life  on  the  27th  of  the  9th  mo.  1835, 
at  her  residence  in  Betiiel  Township,  Delaware  Coun- 
ty, Ann  Larkin,  a  member  of  Concord  monthly  Keel- 
ing, near  88  vears  of  age,  vridow  of  Joseph  Larkin, 
and  granddaughter  of  John  Salkeld,  the  minister.  For 
many  years  she  was  net  able  to  get  to  meetings,  yet 
remained  firmly  attached  to  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  in  full  possession 
of  her  mental  faculties  to  the  last,  and  departed  quiet, 
ly  away,  without  sigh,  groan,  or  struggle. 

She  left  at  the  time  of  her  decease,  five  children, 
thirty-two  grandchildren,  and  fifty-four  gi-eat-grand- 
children. 
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TENTH  MONTH,  17,  1835. 


The  title  page  and  index  to  the  volume 
just  concluded,  will  be  sent  to  subscribers  with 
this,  or  the  succeeding  number.    Those  who 
have  not  the  volume  complete,  and  wish  to 
have  it  bound,  would  do  well  to  apply  soon  for 
the  numbers  deficient.    Such  as  live  within 
convenient  distance  of  the  publication  office 
can  have  their  volumes  completed,  and  bound  to 
order,  by  sending  them  directed  to  George  W. 
Taylor,  No.  50,  North  Fourth  st.,  up  stairs. 
We  have  given  in  this  number  a  revised  list 
of  agents.    If  any  have  been  omitted,  we 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed.  Subscribers 
are  requested  to  make  payment  to  an  agent, 
when  it  can  be  conveniently  done,  rather  than 
forward  money  by  mail,  at  our  expense.  This 
hint  will  be  excused  when  we  say  that  we 
sometimes  receive  an  uncurrent  $2  note  by 
letter,  marked  fifty  cents,  postage  impaid. 
Where  several  copies  of  the  paper  are  receiv- 
ed in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and  no  agent 
near,  we  would  take  it  kind  if  the  subscribers 
would  agree  upon  recommending  one  of  their 
number  to  act  in  that  capacity.    And  whilst 
on  this  subject  it  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  we  feel  much  obliged  for  the  kind  and 
disinterested  attention  which  has  been  mani- 
fested by  agents  and  other  individuals,  to  the 
interests  of  this  journal,  and  hope  our  friends 
every  where  will  continue  their  assistance  in 
oromoting  the  circulation  and  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  the  paper. 

Most  other  religious  professions  print,  and 
circulate  widely,  periodicals  calculated  to  pro- 
mote their  own  peculiar  views :  and  surely  it 
does  not  become  vs,  at  the  present  day,  wliol 
ly  to  abstain  from  making  an  eilbrt,  if  not  to 
disseminate  our    doctrines  and  testimonies 
among  others,  at  least  to  prevent  our  own 
members  from  forgetting  tlioir  purity  and  im 
portancc,  and  to  rcniiiul  them  of  the  price  at 
which  they  were  first  promulgated  by  our 
worthy  predecessors,  and  have  been  transmit 
ted  to  us  to  hear.    Besides  answering  as  an 
cflicicnt  means  of  accomplisiiing  tiiis  impor- 
tant object,  we  hoiievc  it  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  "  The  Friend "  is  a  channel 


through  which  much  literary  and  scientific  in« 
formation  is,  and  still  may  be,  conveyed  into 
the  families  of  friends ;  without  subjecting 
them  to  the  danger  of  imbibing  false  senti- 
ment, or  perverted  views  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious obligation.  As  the  present  is  a  day 
wherein  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  investigation 
is  generally  awakened,  so  it  is  characterized 
by  the  unexampled  efforts  which  are  meiking 
to  diffuse  knowledge,  and  multiply  the  means 
of  instruction.  But  under  the  guise  of  useful 
literary  periodicals,  much  is  now  sent  forth 
from  the  press  highly  objectionable,  both  from 
the  sentiments  inculcated,  and  the  alluring 
garb  of  romance  and  fiction  in  which  it  is 
clothed.  On  this  score  "  The  Friend "  is 
entirely  void  of  offence  ;  so  that  every  parent 
may  trust  its  perusal  to  his  children,  assured, 
that  whilst  it  is  furnishing  their  minds  with 
knowledge,  it  is  not  betraying  their  faith,  or 
contaminating  their  principles.  With  these 
views  upon  the  subject,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
solicit  the  active  co-operation  of  Friends  in 
introducing  the  paper  more  generally  among 
their  fellow  members,  and  to  assist  in  collect- 
ing and  forwarding  such  subscriptions  as  may 
be  obtained. 

The  paper  is  conducted  under  the  care  and 
oversight  of  a  few  Friends  who  render  their 
services  gratuitously,  and  the  amount  of  sub- 
scriptions collected  has  never  been  equal  to  its 
actual  cost.  Should  the  exertion  which  we  trust 
will  now  be  generally  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  subscribers,  augment  the  receipts 
beyond  the  unavoidable  expense,  the  overplus 
will  be  expended  in  distributing  the  paper 
among  those  members  of  our  Society  who  are 
so  situated  as  to  be  unable  to  procure  it  at 
their  own  cost. 

#  — 
Our  beloved  friend,  Hannah  Chapman 
Backhouse,  having  concluded  her  extensive 
labour  of  love  on  our  shores,  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  instant  embarked  at  New  York 
for  Liverpool,  in  company  with  Anne  M. 
Thorn,  of  the  state  of  New  York,  whose 
prospect  is  to  pay  a  religious  visit  to  Friends 
in  Great  Britain,  having  certificates  of  ap- 
probation  from  the  meeting  to  which  she 
belongs,  for  that  purpose. 

It  would  oblige  us  if  sonie  of  our  subscrib- 
ers, who  do  not  wish  to  preserve  their  num- 
bers of"  The  Friend,"  would  send  us  Nos.  1, 
2,  3  and  4,  of  Vol.  VII.,  and  No.  4  of  Vol. 
VIII.,  directing  them  to  the  Editor  of  "The 
Friend,"  box  No.  39,  Philadelphia  P.  O.,  if 
sent  by  mail. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  account 
given  by  us  on  tlie  26th  ult.  of  the  late  Yearly 
iNlecting  of  Friends  of  Oiiio,  reference  was 
made  to  a  minute  of  its  Meeting  for  Sufl^er- 
ings  and  united  in  by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  in 
relatioii  to  the  publication  called  tiie  Beacon. 
Having  since  received  a  copy  of  that  interest- 
ing and  iihportant  document,  we  have  not 
lic'sitatcd  to  assign  it  a  place  in  our  columns 
for  the  general  benefit  of  our  readers.  See 
page  13. 
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From  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 
POPULAR  INFORMATION  ON  SCIENCE. 

ATMOSPHERICAL  ELECTRICITY.  PART  I. 

As  we  proceed  in  our  enquiries,  even 
through  the  most  popular  departments  of  na- 
tural history,  we  shall  occasionally  meet  with 
phenomena  that  appear  to  be  veiled  in  im- 
penetrable mystery ;  but  the  progress  that 
has  been  already  achieved  by  the  toils  of 
science,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  that 
have  been  effected,  encourage  us  to  most 
earnest  perseverance,  and  warrant  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  that  light  will  be  yet 
thrown  on  the  paths  that  are  now  so  obscured. 
The  astronomer  has  discovered  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  motions  and  courses  of  the  dis- 
tant heavenly  bodies;  the  geologist  has  pene- 
trated into  the  bosom,  and  exposed  the  inter- 
nal structure  of  the  loftiest  mountains  and  the 
deepest  valleys  ,•  the  chemist  has  broken  down, 
tried  in  his  crucible,  and  analysed  every  tan- 
gible substance ;  but  there  are  yet  agents  of 
infinite  importance  which  minister  to  the 
great  economy  of  nature,  and  which  are  of 
so  subtile  a  description  as  to  escape  being 
tested  by  the  most  delicate  modes  of  investi- 
gation. Ages  passed  away,  during  which  the 
most  zealous  and  accomplished  philosophers 
had  no  conception  of  the  existence  of  that 
universally  pervading  fluid,  which  still  flashed 
round  in  the  lightning,  and  shone  in  the  fiery 
prodigies,  which,  from  time  to  time,  swept 
athwart  the  disturbed  aspect  of  the  heavens. 
It  had  been  known  that  amber,  when  rubbed, 
possessed  the  property  of  attracting  light  bo- 
dies to  it ;  it  had  been  observed  that  by  simi- 
lar means  some  other  substances  would  dis- 
play the  same  power ;   but  the  genius  of 
discovery  yet  moved  only  slowly  onwards, 
and  it  remained  for  the  illustrious  Dr.  Frank- 
lin to  apply  what  he  had  seen  on  a  small 
scale  from  electrical  batteries,  to  the  pheno- 
mena which  are  observed  during  thunder- 
storms.   It  occurred  to  him,  that  by  means 
of  a  common  kite  he  should  have  a  ready 
access  to  the  regions  of  thunder,  and,  by  at- 
taching a  proper  conductor  to  the  kite,  he  ex- 
pected to  succeed  in  drawing  down  the  elec- 
tric fluid.    His  experiment  was  completely 
'cuccessful.  Subsequently,  the  method  of  per- 


forming the  experiment  with  the  kite  was 
materially  improved,  and  philosophers  now  be- 
came convinced  of  the  fact,  that,  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  clouds  become  highly 
charged  with  electrical  matter,  which  in  such 
storms  flashes  from  cloud  to  cloud,  or  down 
to  the  earth,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
proper  reservoir  of  this  mysterious  and  subtile 
agent. 

Having  now,  then,  established  the  fact  that 
this  invisible  fluid  exists,  and  indeed  pervades 
all  bodies,  we  must  next  understand,  that, 
when  accumulated  beyond  its  natural  quantity 
in  any  body,  it  will  discharge  itself  to  the 
nearest  and  readiest  conductor  that  may  come 
within  what  may  be  called  the  "  striking  dis- 
tance."   This  electric  fluid,  however,  docs 
not  pass  so  readily  along  some  as  along  other 
bodies :  thus,  through  glass,  sulphur,  silks, 
atmospheric  air,  &c.,  it  passes  very  slowly, 
if  at  all ;  and  these  are,  therefore,  called  bad 
or  NON-CONDUCTORS,  whilc,  through  metals, 
charcoal,  melted  wax,  water,  &c.,  it  passes 
very  readily,  whence  they  are  termed  good 
CONDUCTORS.    Its  passago  through  some  me- 
tals is  incredibly  rapid ;  it  is  truly  "  swift  as 
the  lightning  which  doth  cease  to  be  ere  one 
can  say  '  It  lightens.' "    Through  a  wire  ex- 
tending a  length  of  more  than  two  miles,  Dr. 
Watson  and  several  of  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Societj''  passed  an  electrical  charge, 
and  the  gentlemen  at  each  extremity  of  the 
wire  felt  the  shock  at  the  same  instant.  In 
another  of  Dr.  Watson's  experiments,  the 
circuit  through  which  the  electricity  passed 
was  nearly  six  miles  in  length,  yet  no  sensible 
interval  elapsed  during  the  passage  of  the 
fluid  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  We 
have  stated  that  the  air  is  a  bad  conductor ; 
but  when  it  is  removed — that  is,  when  a  body 
is  placed  in  an  exhausted  air-pump,  or  in  a 
vacuum — its  electricity  escapes  rapidly.^  How, 
then,  does  it  happen  that  the  air  becomes  at 
times  so  highly  charged  with  electricity?  The 
reason  is  this,  that  water  is  a  good  conductor, 
and  it  is  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere 
that  becomes  thus  impregnated.  Instances, 
are  recorded,  on  the  best  authority,  of  the  at- 
mosphere having  been  sur-charged  to  a  re- 
markable degree  with  electric  matter.  Cassar 
informs  us  in  his  Commentaries,  that,  in  the 
African  war,  after  a  tremendous  storm,  the 
points  of  the  darts  of  the  soldiers  shone  with 
a  spontaneous  light.  "  In  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary," says  he,  "  about  the  second  watch,  there 
suddenly  arose  a  great  cloud,  followed  by  a 
dreadful  storm  of  hail,  and  in  the  same  night 
the  points  of  the  darts  of  the  fifth  legion  ap- 
peared on  fire."  During  the  night  before  the 
battle  which  Posthumius  gained  over  the  Sa- 
bines,  the  Roman  javelins  emitted  a  light  like 
torches ;  and  a  similar  exhibition  occurred 


during  the  war  which  Belisarius  waged  against 
the  Vandals.  In  all  these  instances,  the  at- 
mosphere was,  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed, highly  impregnated  with  electric 
fluid,  and  the  metal  of  the  spears  and  javelins 
being  good  conductors,  attracted  it  visibly. 
Owing  to  the  same  cause,  the  hair  of  the 
head  has  appeared  as  if  on  fire,  an  instance 
of  which  Pliny  states  that  he  himself  wit- 
nessed. The  manes  of  horses,  and  the  tips  of 
their  ears,  have  on  such  occasions  appeared 
luminous. 

The  electric  matter,  or  some  peculiar  mo- 
dification of  it,  occasionally  collects,  as  in 
balls  or  masses  of  fire,  which,  without  doing 
any  harm,  alight  on  or  descend  round  the 
masts  of  ships.  They  are  by  seamen  called 
the  Fires  of  St.  Eljio  ;  and  when  only  two 
appear,  one  on  each  mast-head,  they  have 
been  called  Castor  and  Pollux,  because  such 
a  light  appeared  on  the  caps  of  each  of  those 
heroes  when  they  sailed  in  the  Argonautic 
expedition.  We  shall  here  pause  to  describe 
this  phenomenon,  before  proceeding  to  others 
connected  with  atmospherical  electricity. 

ST.  Elmo's  fire — castor  and  pollux. 

When  a  ship,  bearing  a  bold  and  intrepid 
crew,  is  sailing  beneath  a  sky  that  may  be 
said  to  be  pregnant  with  lightning  and  other 
fiery  meteors,  her  position  is  truly  fearful 
and  sublime.  The  sea  that  bears  her  along 
becomes  agitated — the  thunder  moans  in  the 
distance —  , 

"  Hig-h  on  the  mast  with  pale  and  livid  rays, 
Amidst  the  gloom,  portentous  meteors  blaze." 

"  In  the  month  of  June,  1803,"  says  an 
observer,  "  passing  from  the  island  of  Ivica 
to  that  of  Majorca,  on  board  a  Spanish  Ma- 
lacca ship,  fitted  as  a  cartel,  and  manned  by 
about  thirty  Russians,  Genoese,  Valencians, 
and  Catalonians,  a  fine  southerly  gale,  by 
seven  in  tiie  evening,  brought  us  within  six 
or  seven  leagues  of  the  anchorage  in  Palma 
bay.  About  this  time,  the  sea  breeze  failing 
us  astern,  was  shortly  succeeded  by  light  and 
bafl[ling  breezes  off  the  land.  No  sooner  had 
the  setting  sun  withdrawn  his  golden  beams 
from  the  tops  of  the  lofty  hills  which  rise  to 
the  westward  of  the  town,  than  a  thick  and 
impenetrable  cloud,  gathering  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Galatzo,  spread  gradual  darkness 
on  the  hills  below,  and  extended  at  length  a 
premature  obscurity  along  the  very  surface 
of  the  shore.  About  nine,  the  ship  became 
becalmed.  The  darkness  was  intense,  and 
rendered  still  more  sensible  by  the  yellow 
fii'C  that  gleamed  upon  the  horizon  to  the 
south,  and  aggravated  by  the  deep-toned 
thunder  which  rolled  at  intervals  on  the 
mountain,  accompanied  by  the  quick  rapidity 
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of  that  forked  lightning  whose  eccentric  course 
and  dire  effects  set  all  description  at  defiance. 
By  half-past  nine,  the  hands  were  sent  aloft 
to  furl  top-gallant-sails  and  reef  the  topsails, 
in  preparation  for  the  threatenjng  storm. 
When  retiring  to  rest,  a  sudden  cry  of  St. 
Elmo,  and  St.  Anne,  was  heard  from  those 
aloft,  and  fore  and  aft  the  deck.  An  inter- 
preter called  lustily  down  the  hatchway  that 
St.  Elmo  was  on  board,  and.  desired  me  to 
come  up.  A  few  steps  were  sufficient,  and  to 
my  great  surprise  I  found  the  topsfiil-yards 
deserted,  the  sails  loose,  and  beating  in  the 
inconstant  breeze,  the  awe-struck  and  reli- 
gious mariners  bareheaded,  on  their  knees, 
with  hands  uplifted,  in  voice  and  attitude  of 
prayer,  in  earnest  and  muttering  devotion  to 
St.  Elmo  and  St.  Anne.  On  observing  the 
appearance  of  the  masts,  the  maintop-gallant- 
mast-head,  from  the  truck,  for  three  feet 
down,  was  perfectly  enveloped  in  a  cold  blaze 
of  pale  phosphorus-looking  light,  completely 
embracing  the  circumference  of  the  mast,  and 
attended  with  a  flitting  or  creeping  motion. 
This  curious  illumination  continued  with  un- 
diminished intensity  for  the  space  of  eight  or 
ten  minutes,  when  becoming  gradually  fainter 
and  less  extensive,  it  finally  disappeared,  after 
a  duration  of  above  half  an  hour.  The  sea- 
men, in  the  mean  time,  having  finished  their 
devotions,  and  observing  the  lights  to  remain 
stationary,  returned  promptly  to  the  yards, 
and,  under  favour  of  this  "  spirit  of  the 
storm,"  now  performed  that  duty  which  in  a 
critical  juncture  had  been  abandoned,  under 
the  influence  of  their  superstitious  apprehen- 
sions. During  the  prevalence  of  the  lights, 
as  well  as  through  the  remaining  hours  of 
the  night,  the  wind,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  puffs,  continued  light  and  variable, 
and  the  morning  returned  with  a  clear  sky,  a 
hot  sun,  and  a  light  southerly  breeze,  which 
in  due  time  brought  us  safe  to  our  anchorage 
at  Palermo."* 

The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Count  de 
Forbin,  in  describing  a  storm  at  sea,  also  ob- 
serves, "  We  saw  upon  different  parts  of  the 
ship  above  thirty  of  St.  Elmo's  fires,  and 
among  the  rest  there  was  one  upon  the  top  of 
the  vane  of  the  mainmast  more  than  a  foot  in 
height.  I  ordered  one  of  the  soldiers  to  take 
it  down.  When  he  was  on  the  top,  he  heard 
the  fire,  and  stated  that  its  noise  resembled 
that  of  fired  wet  gunpowder.  I  ordered  him 
to  lower  the  vane  and  come  down ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  taken  the  vane  from  its 
place,  when  the  fire  fixed  itself  upon  the  toj) 
of  the  mainmast,  from  which  it  was  impossil)le 
to  remove  it."f  Sailors  supcrstitiously  be- 
lieve, that  so  long  as  this  light  glows  sta- 
tionary on  the  mast-head,  the  vessel  is  under 
the  friendly  guidance  of  this  aerial  demi-god; 
but  if  it  descend,  they  prognosticate  a  gale  of 
wind,  or  some  other  disaster,  the  severity  of 
which  they  consider  indicated  by  the  depth 
of  its  descent. 

On  all  these  occasions,  the  atmosphere,  by 
means  of  the  moisture  it  contains,  was  pre- 


•  An  account  oflho  Fire  of  St.  Elmo.  Edinburgh 
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ternaturally  charged  with  the  electric  fluid, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  remains 
invisible,  and  produces  no  sensible  phenome- 
non. It  is  only  when  its  equilibrium  is  dis- 
turbed that  it  becomes  perceptible  to  us.  If 
we  charge  a  body  with  more  electric  matter 
than  it  should  naturally  contain,  and  bring  it 
near  to  one  which  contains  less  than  it  should 
naturally  possess,  the  fluid  from  the  former 
flashes  immediately  to  the  latter,  and,  in  so 
doing,  light,  heat,  and  sound  are  emitted. 
When  the  electric  light  is  examined  by 
means  of  a  prism,  it  is  found  to  be  composed 
of  the  same  seven  coloured  rays  as  the  solar 
light ;  but  the  proportion  of  the  rays  and 
colour  of  the  sparks  varies  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. "  A  short  spark,"  says  Dr. 
Thomson,  "  is  always  white ;  a  long  spark  is 
usually  reddish,  or  rather  purplish."  When 
the  spark  is  feeble,  the  most  refrangible  of 
the  primary  rays  appear  ;  but  when  strong, 
it  is  of  dazzling  whiteness.  As  the  late  Sir 
John  Leslie,  however,  observed,  the  species 
of  the  light  emitted  depends  very  much  on 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  substance  affected. 
A  lump  of  sugar  glows  with  a  green  light 
when  electrified.  A  ball  of  wood  or  ivory 
emits  a  crimson,  and  a  body  of  powdered 
charcoal  throws  out  a  yellow  gleam.  The 
heat  evolved  is  best  exemplified  by  the  effects 
of  lightning,  which  has  been  repeatedly  known 
to  melt  iron ;  nay,  even  it  has  been  observed 
to  vitrify,  or  convert  into  a  glassy  substance, 
the  sand  which  it  has  struck  ;  in  confirmation 
of  which  curious  fact,  we  may  cite  the  follow- 
ing from  the  London  Literary  Gazette:* — 
"  It  is  well  known,  that,  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains, tubes  of  vitrified  matter  have  been  found, 
the  exact  mode  of  the  production  of  which  has 
been  hitherto  undiscovered,  but  which  natural 
philosophers  have  in  general  ascribed  to  the 
effects  of  lightning  falling  on  a  sandy  soil,  and 
melting  or  vitrifying  the  sand  to  a  greater  or 
less  depth.  All  doubt  on  the  subject  is  now 
removed  by  similar  tubes  having  been  Seen 
instantly  formed  in  places  where  lightning 
has  fallen.  M.  Fiedler,  a  young  German 
philosopher,  has  collected  several  in  Ger- 
many, which  he  has  presented  through  M. 
Arago,  to  the  French  Academy.  They  are 
remarkably  large  :  one  is  about  nineteen  feet 
long.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  dis- 
charge of  an  electrical  cloud  can  melt  and 
vitrify  a  mass  of  sand  so  dense.  A  similar 
effect  could  scarcely  be  produced  by  the  most 
intense  furnaces."  Tiie  loudness  of  the  sound 
will  depend  on  the  intensity  and  rapidity  of 
the  shock,  and  the  extent  of  the  surface  of 
the  body  whence  the  discharge  takes  place. 
If  the  ball  which  terminates  the  discharorin£r 
rod  bo  tapered  to  a  pomt,  the  sound  becomes 
dull  and  obscure,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
point  is  rendered  more  acute.  When  the 
vibrations  succeed  each  other  very  quickly, 
tlicir  impressions  arc  confounded  on  the  ear 
into  one  sound.  But  this  will  be  further  con- 
sidered, when  we  proceed  to  examine  the 
causes  of,  and  phenomena  attending,  thunder- 
storms. 


*  No.  for  March  29,  1828.— Art.  Natural  Vitrifica- 
tioua. 


From  tlie  Edinburgh  Review. 

A  Poefs  Portfolio  ;  or  Minor  Poems.  In 
Three  Books.    By  James  Montgomery. 

(Concluded  from  p.  10.) 

But  we  find  we  are  rambling  through  the 
volume,  and  neglecting  what  may  be  consi- 
dered its  most  important  piece,  at  least  as 
far  as  length  is  concerned.  We  allude  to  a 
poem,  in  the  heroic  stanza,  entitled  "  Lord 
Falkland's  Dream," — a  supposed  vision  the 
night  before  he  fell  at  Newbury — of  which 
the  poetical  drift  is  a  denunciation  against 
civil  war,  and  indeed  against  war  in  every 
shape.  The  sentiment  which  pervades  this 
poem  is  commendable,  but  we  confess  we  are 
not  fond  of  visions,  and  wish  in  general  that 
good  advice  were  conveyed  in  any  other  way. 
The  "  Voyage  of  the  Blind,'.'  a  powerful  and 
impressive  poem  which  follows,  is  founded  on 
a  remarkable  fact,  namely,  the  voyage  of  the 
ship  Rodeur,  in  the  year  1819,  from  Africa, 
with  a  slave  cargo  on  board,  when,  owing  to 
the  occurrence  of  ophthalmia  among  the  slaves, 
both  crew  and  captives  became  blind,  with  the 
exception  of  one  seaman,  on  whom  the  fate 
of  the  vessel  depended,  and  by  whom  it  was 
ultimately  guided  into  the  harbour  of  Gua- 
daloupe.  The  poem  opens  with  a  fine  stan- 
za : — 

"  O'er  Africa  the  morning  broke, 

And  many  a  negro  lund  revealed, 
From  Europe's  e^^e  and  Europe's  yoke 

In  Nature's  inmost  heart  concealed  ; 
Here  rolled  the  Nile  his  glittering  train 
From  Ethiopia  to  the  main. 
And  Niger  there  uncoiled  his  length, 
That  hides  his  fountain  and  his  strength 

Among  the  realms  of  noon  ; 
Casting  away  their  robes  of  night, 
Forth  stood  in  nakedness  of  light 

The  mountains  of  the  moon." 

The  appearance  of  the  disease,  and  the  first 
fatal  conviction  among  the  crew  that  sight 
was  gone  for  ever,  and  that  they  were  left 
without  a  guiding  star  upon  a  trackless  ocean, 
is  thus  described  : — 

"  The  tvi'ofold  plague  no  power  could  check. 

Unseen  its  withering  arrows  flew  ; 
It  walk'd  in  silence  on  the  deck, 

And  smote  from  stem  to  stern  the  crew  : 
— As  glow-worms  dwindle  in  the  sliade. 
As  lamps  in  charnel-houses  fade, 
From  every  orb,  with  vision  fired, 
In  flitting  sparks  the  light  retired  ; 

The  sutferers  saw  it  go, 
And  o'er  the  ship,  the  sea,  the  skies, 
Pursued  it  with  their  failing  eyes. 

Till  all  was  black  below. 

"  A  murmur  swell'd  along  the  gale, 

All  rose  and  held  their  breath  to  hear  ; 
All  look'd,  but  none  could  spy  a  sail, 

Although  a  sail  was  near ; 
— '  Help  !  help  I'  our  beckoning  sailors  cried  ; 
'  Help  !  help  !'  a  hundred  tongues  replied  : 
Then  hideous  clamour  rent  the  air. 
Questions  and  answers  of  despair; 

Few  words  the  mystery  clear'd  : 
The  pesi  had  found  that  second  bark, 
AVIicre  every  eye  but  bis  was  dark. 

Whoso  hand  the  vessel  steer'd." 

Wc  will  not  farther  pursue  this  horrible 
voyage,  but  turn  to  another  very  powerful 
production,  which  succeeds  it,  and  which 
bears  the  somewhat  singular  title  of  "  A 
Story  without  a  Name."  As  a  narrative 
poem,  though  desultory,  and  leaving  many 
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to  be  filled  up  by  the  imagination,  it 
seems  to  us  among  the  most  successful  of  the 
author's  pieces.  It  is  the  history  of  a  fratri 
cide — one  who  "  rashly,  yet  not  in  sudden 
wrath,"  had  slain  his  only  brother,  and  who  is 
haunted  unceasingly,  like  Dion,  by  the  me- 
mory of  his  crime. 

"  In  vain  he  strove  to  fly  the  scene, 

And  bireathe  beyond  that  time ; 
Tormented  memory  glared  between  ; 

Immortal  seemed  his  crime  : 
His  thoughts,  his  words,  his  actions  all 

Turned  on  his  fallen  brother; 
That  hour  he  never  could  recall. 

Nor  ever  live  another. 

"  To  him  the  very  clouds  stood  still, 

The  ground  appeared  unchanged; 
One  light  was  ever  on  the  hill, 

— That  hill  where'er  he  ranged  : 
He  heard  the  brook,  the  birds,  the  wind, 

Sound  in  the  glen  below  ; 
The  selfisame  tree  he  cower'd  behind, 

He  struck  the  self-samo  blow." 

All  friends  have  forsaken  him  save  one, 
but  she,  as  if  the  cords  of  affection  and  sym- 
pathy were  drawn  tighter  by  the  breaking  of 
all  other  ties,  only  becomes  the  more  attach 
ed,  the  more  inseparable. 

"  He  had  no  friend  on  earth  but  thee. 

No  hope  in  heaven  above, 
By  day  and  night,  o'er  land  and  sea. 

No  refuge  but  thy  love  ; 
Nor  time  nor  place,  nor  crime  nor  shame. 

Could  change  thy  spousal  truth  ; 
In  desolate  old  age  the  same 

As  in  the  joy  of  youth. 

He  wandered  here,  he  wandered  there. 

And  she  his  angel  guide  ; — 
The  silent  spectre  of  Despair, 

With  Mercy  at  his  side. 
Whose  love  and  loveliness  alone 

Shed  comfort  round  his  gloom. 
Pale  as  the  monumental  stone 

That  watches  o'er  a  tomb." 

The  desolate  pair  have  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  in  vain  the  fratricide  seeks  death ;  storm 
and  pestilence  have  no  power,  over  him ; 
amidst  the  wild  beasts  and  reptiles  of  the 
desert  he  sleeps  and  wakes  unharmed ;  in 
the  battle  field  death  flies  from  him  ;  and 
when  he  tries  to  nerve  his  arm  to  suicide, 
it  is  paralysed  by  some  unseen  and  irresisti- 
ble power.  It  is  on  the  scaffold  that  he  is 
destined  to  expiate  his  guilt :  following  the 
dim  impulse  of  his  fate,  he  returns  to  his 
country ;  still  with  the  partner  of  his  love 
and  of  his  sorrows  by  his  side. 


"  They  land, — they  take  the  wonted  road, 

By  twice  ten  years  estranged ; 
The  trees,  the  fields,  their  old  abode. 

Objects  and  men  had  changed  : 
Familiar  faces,  forms  endear'd, 

Each  well-remerabered  name, 
From  earth  itself  had  disappear'd. 

Or  seem'd  no  more  the  same. 

"  The  old  were  dead,  the  young  were  old ; 

Children  to  men  had  sprung ; 
And  every  eye  to  them  was  cold. 

And  silent  every  tbngue  ; 
Friendless,  companionless  they  roam, 

Amidst  their  native  scene ; 
In  drearier  banishment  at  home. 

Than  savage  climes  had  been." 

Justice  "  seizes  on  his  prey,"  and  he  is 
consigned  to  a  dungeon,  which  his  wife  is 


not  permitted  to  share  with  him.  At  last 
the  trial  comes. 

"  On  him,  while  every  eye  v.'as  fixed. 

And  every  lip  repress'd. 
Without  a  voice,  the  rage  unmix'd. 

That  boiled  in  every  breast  : 
It  seemed,  as  though  thiit  deed  abhorr'd. 

In  years  far  distant  done. 
Had  cut  asunder  every  cord 

Of  fellowship  but  one, — 

"That  one  indissolubly  bound 

A  feeble  woman's  heart, 
— Faithful  in  every  trial  found. 

Long  had  she  borne  her  part ; 
Now  at  his  helpless  side  alone. 

Girt  with  infuriate  crowds. 
Like  the  new  moon  her  meekness  shone, 

Pale  through  a  gulf  of  clouds." 

He  is  condemned,  as  might  be  expected  ; 

and  the  fourth  day  after  his  trial  is  to  be  the 
last  of  his  existence.  The  third  night  has 
already  arrived. 

"  That  night  by  special  grace  she  wakes 

In  the  lone  cotivict's  cell, 
With  him  for  whom  the  morrow  breaks. 

To  light  to  heaven  or  hell ; 
Dread  sounds  of  preparation  rend 

The  dungeon's  ponderous  roof ; 
The  hammer's  doubling  strokes  descend. 

The  scatfold  creaks  aloof. 

"She'watch'd  his  features  through  the  shade. 

Which  glimmering  embers  broke  ; 
Both  from  their  inmost  spirit  prayed; 

They  prayed,  but  seldom  spoke  : 
Moments  meanwhile  were  years  to  him; 

Her  grief  forgot  Ihoir  flight. 
Till  on  the  hearth  the  fire  grew  dim  ; 

She  turned,  and  lo  !  the  light ! 

*'  Th«  lig-ht,  less  welcome  to  her  eyes. 

The  loveliest  light  of  morn. 
Than  the  dark  glare  of  felon's  eyes. 

Through  grated  cells  forlorn. 
The  cool  fresh  breeze  from  heaven  that  blew 

The  free  lark's  mounting  strains, 
She  felt  in  drops  of  icy  dew. 

She  heard,  like  groans  and  chains. 

"  •  Farewell  I' — 'twas  but  a  word,  yet  more 

Was  uttered  in  that  sound. 
Than  love  had  ever  told  before. 

Or  sorrow  yet  had  found  : 
They  kiss  like  meeting  flame,— they  part 

Like  flames  asunder  driven  ; 
Lip  cleaves  to  lip,  heart  beats  on  hefrt 

Till  soul  from  soul  is  riven." 


On  the  catastrophe  we  need  not  dwell. 
We  have  quoted  enough,  we  think,  to  show 
that  in  this  poem  James  Montgomery  has 
displayed  no  common  energy  and  originality. 
The  piece  ontitled  a  "  Voyage  round  the 
World,"  has  some  pretty  stanzas,  but  wants 
a  connecting  purpose.  "  Birds,"  is  a  pleas- 
ing capriccio  in  verse.  The  stanzas  entitled 
"  A  Lucid  Interval," — (though  we  cannot  per- 
ceive the  propriety  of  the  title,)  are  very 
beautiful.  Of  the  remaining  pieces,  "  The 
Snake  in  the  Grass,"  "The  Retreat,"  and  "A 
Recollection  of  Mary  F***,"  are  our  chief 
favourites.  But  the  finest  of  the  shorter 
lyrical  pieces,  is  "  Recluse,"  with  which  we 
shall  conclude  our  extracts. 

"  A  fountain  issuing  into  light 

Before  a  marble  palace,  threw 
To  heaven  its  column  pure  and  bright, 

Retu-rning  thence  in  showers  of  dew  ; 
But  soon  an  humbler  course  it  took. 
And  glid  away  the  nameless  brook. 


"  Flowers  on  its  grassy  margin  sprang, 
Flics  o'er  its  eddying  surface  played. 
Birds  midst  the  alder. branches  sang, 

Flocks  through  the  verdant  meadows  stray'd  ; 
The  weary  there  lay  down  to  rest. 
And  there  the  halcyon  built  her  nest. 

"  'Twas  beautiful,  to  stand  and  watch 
The  fountain's  crystal  turn  to  gems. 
And  from  the  sky  such  colours  catch, 

As  if  "twcrc  raining  diadems; 
Yet  all  was  cold  and  curious  art, 
That  charm'd  the  eye,  but  miss'd  the  heart. 

"Dearer  to  me  the  little  stream, 
Whose  unirnprisoned  waters  run 
Wild  as  the  changes  of  a  dream, 

By  ruck  and  glen,  through  shade  and  sun; 
Its  luvely  links  had  power  to  bind 
In  welcome  chains  my  wandering  mind. 

"  So  thought  I,  when  I  saw  the  face. 
By  happy  portraiture  reveal'd. 
Of  one,  adorn'd  with  every  grace, 

— Her  name  and  date  from  me  conceal'd. 
But  not  her  story  ; — she  had  been 
The  pride  of  many  a  splendid  scene. 

"  She  cast  her  glory  round  a  court, 
And  frolic'd  in  the  gayest  ring, 
Where  fashion's  highborn  minions  sport, 

Like  sparkling  fire-flies  on  the  wing  ; 
But  thence,  when  love  had  touched  her  soul, 
To  nature  and  to  truth  she  stole. 

"  From  din,  and  pageantry,  and  strife, 

Midst  woods  and  mountains,  vales  and  plains. 
She  treads  the  paths  of  lowly  life, 

Yet  in  a  bosom  circle  reigns, 
No  fountain  scattering  diamond  showers. 
But  the  sweet  streamlet  watering  flowers." 

We  now  close  this  volume,  sincerely  wish- 
ing to  meet  its  author  again ;  for  there  is 
something  in  all  his  poetry,  which  makes 
fiction  the  most  impressive  teacher  of  truth 
and  wisdom ;  and  by  which,  while  the  intel- 
lect is  gratified  and  the  imagination  roused, 
the  heart,  if  it  retains  any  sensibility  to  ten- 
der or  elevating  emotions,  cannot  fail  to  be 
made  better. 


From  the  Genessee  Farmer. 
THE  CUT  WOR3I. 

Although  all  insect  life,  in  tbe  worm  or 
maggot  state,  is  more  tenacious  of  existence 
than  in  any  other,  the  cut  worm  deserves  a 
high  rank  in  the  class  of  invincibles.  In 
seeking  for  a  destructive  or  preventive  agent, 
a  broad  ring  of  mercurial  ointment  was  first 
tried,  as  a  boundary  or  barrier  to  their  mo- 
tion.   This  was  passed  M'ith  great  precipi- 
tancy, and  even  tasted  with  apparent  in- 
difference.   In  the  same  maimer  a  number 
were  surrounded  alternately  with  a  solution 
of  oxygen,  muriate  of  mercury,  oil  of  vitriol, 
aqua  fortis,  japan  varnish,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, and  spirit  gas,  most  of  which  were  first 
tasted  by  the  worms,  and  then  heedlessly 
forded.    A  little  oil  of  vitriol  was  applied  to 
the  head  of  one,  which  lie  seemed  to  dislike 
when  it  came  to  his  mouth,  but  was  imharm- 
ed  by  its  action.    Nitric  acid  was  applied  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  result. 
A  number  were  immersed  in  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate,  which  caused 
them  to  disgorge  the  green  contents  of  their 
stomachs,  and  to  writhe  for  a  time  as  though 
in  a  dying  state.    When  their  motions  had 
ceased,  they  were  removed  from  the  bath, 
and  in  one  minute  were  fully  resuscitated,  and 
scudded  away  as  fast  as  possible.    Some  fresh 
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ones  were  next  dropped  into  sulphuric  acid, 
(oil  of  vitriol,)  which  caused  also  a  disgorge- 
ment and  writhing  violently,  for  a  shorter 
space.  On  its  ceasing  they  were  removed, 
and  lay  as  many  insects  that  feign  death 
when  disturbed,  or  think  themselves  observed. 
From  this  condition  they  suddenly  started 
into  life,  and  scampered  away  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  conclusion  was  irresisti- 
ble, that  however  vigorous  transpiration 
might  be,  the  imbibing  power  was  wanting, 
or  obedient  to  their  will.  None  of  the  alka- 
lies were  tried,  but  the  idea  was  suggested 
that  their  spiraculi  may  be  closed  with  an 
oily  substance,  and  these  would  remove  it  and 
destroy  them.  But  after  the  above  experi- 
ments, we  had  little  hope  of  finding  an  anti- 
dote in  the  apothecary  shop.  Like  the  cur- 
culio,  this  enemy  requires  mechanical  and 
not  chemical  warfare  for  its  destruction. 

In  despair  of  finding  out  a  remedy  for  their 
ravages,  the  owner  of  a  young  nursery  of 
some  thousands  of  trees  in  this  city,  when  all 
the  budding  and  grafting  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  their  seizing  the  tender  buds, 
when  they  first  gave  signs  that  the  budding 
was  successful,  he  was  induced  to  carry  a 
few  to  the  poultry  yard.  The  avidity  with 
which  they  were  devoured,  left  no  doubt  of 
their  being  a  perfect  dessert  for  fowls.  Ac- 
cordingly they  were  invited,  together  with  all 
of  his  neighbours,  to  a  banquet  in  the  nur- 
sery. A  few  worms  placed  beside  the  stocks 
for  a  bait  were  first  picked  up,  and  as  is  their 
wont,  more  were  immediately  sought  by 
scratching  were  the  first  were  found.  This 
operation  succeeding  to  the  extent  of  their 
inclinations,  the  whole  tribe  immediately  be- 
came hunters  of  the  cut  worm,  and  very  little 
experience  pointed  the  proper  places  and  ne- 
cessary depth  beyond  which  they  found  it 
useless  to  scratch.  The  number  eat  by  each 
fowl  it  were  useless  to  calculate,  but  with 
crops  distended  nearly  to  bursting,  they  were 
withdrawn  for  fear  of  bad  consequences  to 
themselves.  No  mortality  to  the  fowls  fol- 
lowed, and  they  were  subsequently  introduced 
a  few  times,  till  their  scratching  mania  threat- 
ened the  entire  destruction  of  the  nursery, 
which  was  planted  but  the  year  before. 
They  however  accomplished  a  great  work  in 
a  short  space,  and  have  recommended  their 
species  for  this  useful  work.  M. 

From  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer. 
HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THE  BEE  MOTH. 

Conversing,  a  few  days  since,  with  an  in- 
telligent farmer  in  the  southwest  part  of 
Bucks  county,  I  queried  with  him  relative  to 
his  success  in  raising  bees,  which  were  ob- 
served in  a  corner  of  his  garden.  I  had 
noted  nothing  remarkable  in  the  situation  or 
position  of  the  hives — neither  was  there  any 
tiling  peculiar  in  their  form — but  the  bees  in 
all  of  them  appeared  uncommonly  active.  Tlie 
farmer  pointed  to  a  number  of  boxes  and 
calabaslies,  which  he  had  placed  in  various 
parts  of  the  garden,  clevatiHl  in  sucli  a  man- 
ner as  to  attract  wrens,  wliich  I  could  per- 
ceive had  establisliod  a  residence  in  each  of 
these  simple  and  easily  prepared  apartments. 
These,  he  said,  were  tlic  guardians  of  his 


bees  ;  and  they  effectually  protected  the  latter 
from  their  natural  enemies — the  mode  of 
doing  which  he  thus  briefly  explained  ; 

"  I  raise  the  hive  above  the  bench  with 
little  blocks  at  each  corner,  say  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  inches,  so  as  to  allow  the  wren 
to  pass  under  it.    This  being  done,  the  little 
domiciles  should  be  raised  in  different  situa- 
tions about  the  garden,  taking  care  to  have 
one  or  more  of  them  contiguous  to  the  bee- 
hives.   The  wrens  will  then  watch  the  moth, 
with  great  assiduity,  as  I  have  frequently 
seen,  often  entering  the  hive  after  the  miller, 
seizing  it,  and  bearing  it  to  its  young,  or  de- 
vouring it  on  the  spot.    I  have  often  seen  the 
little  bird  enter  the  hive,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  returning  with  its  prey,  without, 
apparently,  disturbing  the  bees  in  the  least,  or 
even  manifesting   the  least  degree  of  fear, 
although  the  bees  were  on  all  sides.    Since  I 
have  been  in  this  practice,"  he  continued,  "  I 
am  not  conscious  of  having  had  a  single  hive 
materially   injured  by  the  bee  moth."  I 
observed  a  number  of  the  habitations  above 
named,  about  the  garden,  and  they  all  ap- 
peared filled  with  sticks,  as  if  occupied  by 
wrens.    My  friend  observed  that  he  found 
it  necessary  not  to  leave  the  door  of  the  en- 
trance too  large — as  bluebirds  would  some- 
times take  possession  under  such  'circum- 
stances, and  these  were  implacable  enemies 
to  the  wren. 

This  little  specimen  of  practical  philosophy 
pleased  me  exceedingly,  and  set  me  to  reflect- 
ing how  much  useful  knowledge  might  be  ob- 
tained by  a  little  observation,  and  at  a  very 
small  share  of  expense.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  by  neglecting  to  make  a  proper  use  of 
our  senses,  we  are  continually  persecuting 
some  of  our  most  useful  auxiliaries  in  the 
animal  creation !  Take  as  a  specimen  the 
unrelenting  persecution  with  which  we  follow 
the  kingbird,  as  a  bee  catcher !  Experience 
has  proved  that  this  bird  never  disturbs  the 
working  bees — but  a  quantity  of  drones  have 
frequently  been  found  in  their  crops !  The 
blackbird  is  also  proscribed ;  and  he  is  de- 
stroyed without  hesitation  by  every  urchin 
who  can.  carry  a  gun.  But  observation 
teaches  us  that  the  principal  food  of  all  the 
different  tribes  bearing  this  name,  is  the  va- 
rious families  of  noxious  insects  which  infest 
our  fields  and  orchards — among  which  may 
be  classed  those  destructive  worms  which 
have  committed  such  ravages  on  our  corn 
fields  the  present  season.  The  woodpecker 
and  sapsucker  have  also  been  placed  under 
ban,  as  enemies  to  the  interest  of  the  orchard- 
ist.  But  the  enlightened  Wilson  has  shown 
that  they  ^liould  properly  be  ranked  among 
his  trueit  friends.  He  also,  if  I  mistake  not, 
confii-rfis  the  above  trait  in  the  ciiaracter  of 
tiic  kingbird.  If  our  attention  were  more 
devoted  to  enquiries  of  this  nature,  besides 
tiie  practical  utility  which  would  naturally 
result,  we  should,  moreover,  be  taught  a  les- 
son of  humanity,  and  learn  how  much  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  nature  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  crude  notions  and  false  prejudices 
whicli  so  much  abound  in  the  world. 
"As  lie  who  studios  nature's  laws, 
From  certain  truths  iiis  niasiins  draws." 

Agricola. 


PROGRESS   OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

A  lecture  on  printing  was  lately  delivered 
before  the  Portsmouth  Lyceum,  by  C.  W, 
Brewster,  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editors 
of  the  Portsmouth  Journal.  This  lecture  has 
been  printed  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  contains 
much  interesting  information.  Indeed  it  is  a 
complete  exposition  of  the  art  of  printing  and 
publishing  as  practised  at  the  present  day — 
including  stereotype  and  lithographic  print- 
ing. Much  important  information  is  thus 
embraced  in  a  pamphlet  of  small  size — to- 
gether with  some  just  remarks  upon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  press.  The  following  extract 
furnishes  some  interesting  facts  in  relation  to 
the  periodical  pi'ess. 

"  The  first  newspaper  published  at  regular 
intervals  was  issued  monthly  at  Venice,  in 
Italy,  about  250  years  since.  It  was  called 
the  Gazetta — signifying  a  little  treasury  of 
news.  The  number  of  copies  issued  of  this 
first  paper  must  have  been  very  limited — for 
the  jealousy  of  the  Venetian  government 
would  not  allow  of  the  circulation  of  a  printed 
sheet,  so  that  the  Gazetta  continued  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  manuscript  for  more  than  thirty 
years.    Files  of  this  paper  are  now  extant. 

"  In  the  whole  Chinese  empire,  although 
printing  has  been  so  long  practised  there,  but 
one  regular  newspaper  is  published  at  the 
present  time.  It  is  a  sort  of  court  journal 
issued  at  Pekin,  and  called  Kingpaou,  or  the 
Messenger  of  the  Capital. 

"  The  press  had  been  in  operation  in  Eng- 
land nearly  a  century  before  a  regular  periodi- 
cal was  published.  In  Nov.  1665,  the  Lon- 
don Gazette  was  issued  weekly,  and  has  been 
published  to  the  present  time. 

"  The  first  newspaper  in  the  British  Ame- 
rican colonies,  the  Boston  News  Letter,  was 
commenced  in  1704.  The  Boston  Gazette 
was  commenced  in  1710,  and  the  third  paper 
in  the  colonies  was  commenced  in  the  same 
year  in  Philadelphia,  entitled  the  American 
Weekly  Mercury.  The  first  paper  in  New 
York  was  published  in  172.5 — in  Maryland  in 
1728 — Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina  in 
1732 — Virginia  in  1736 — Connecticut  and 
North  Carolina  in  1755 — New  Hampshire  in 
1756 — Delaware  in  1761,  and  in  Georgia  in 
1763. 

"  In  1775,  there  had  been  seventy-eight 
difipj-cnt  newspapers  printed — thirty-nine  of 
which  had  been  discontinued  previous  to  that 
time — so  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution  there  were  but  thirty-nine  papers 
published  in  the  United  States — and  of  the 
number  then  printed,  but  eight  establishments 
are  now  in  existence. 

"  In  1810  the  whole  number  of  newspapers 
was  350.  There  are  now  about  1,200  news- 
paper establishments  in  the  United  States, 
from  which  are  issued  at  a  moderate  calcula- 
tion, 100,000,000  printed  sheets  annually — 
which,  if  in  one  continuous  sheet,  would  reach 
four  times  from  pole  to  pole — and  if  embodied 
in  a  book  form,  would  be  equal  to  issuing  six 
volumes  as  large  as  the  Bible  every  minute 
in  the  year !" 

DiKD,  on  the  lOlh  instant,  Mary  Clark,  of  this 
citj',  in  the  47th  ^-ear  of  her  uge. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

CHARITY. 

That  charity  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness,  which  neither  thinketh  nor  maketh  evil, 
and  which,  while  it  abhorreth  whatever  is 
wrong,  cleaves  to  those  things  that  are  good, 
is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  every  reli- 
gious community.  Between  this  heavenly 
affection,  and  that  busy,  tattling  spirit,  which 
is  prying  into  the  failings  of  others,  and  re- 
porting them  to  the  disadvantage  of  a  brother 
or  sister,  there  is  as  wide  a  separation  as  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  Christ  and  Belial. 
The  former  is  the  accompaniment  of  the 
wisdom  which  cometh  down  from  above,  and 
is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  of  good 
fruits  ;  while  the  latter  is  the  product  of  the 
wisdom  from  beneath,  which  is  declared  to 
be  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.  The  contrast 
is  strong,  yet  not  more  so  than  the  fruits  of 
the  two  fully  justify ;  for  as  one  tends  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  Christian  union,  to 
increase  our  love  for  the  brethren,  to  cover 
those  weaknesses  to  which  our  frail  nafure  is 
incident,  a:nd  teaches  us  to  forgive  as  we  hope 
to  be  forgiven :  the  other  magnifies  the  fail- 
ings of  our  friends,  and  creates  many  imagi- 
nary ones ;  makes  us  censorious  and  severe 
toward  them,  sows  the  seeds  of  disesteem  and 
discord,  and  breaks  the  ties  both  of  social 
and  religious  union.  It  was  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  tiie  ruinous  consequence  Resulting 
from  this  vice,  which  induced  our  early 
Friends  so  strongly  to  deprecate  it,  to  caution 
their  brethren  against  the  first  temptations  to 
its  commission,  and  endeavour  to  fortify  their 
good  resolutions  by  the  strongest  guards. 
The  yearly  meeting  has  again  and  again  re- 
peated those  advices,  and  in  order  to  incite 
to  constant  vigilance  the  query  is  required  to 
be  answered  every  three  months,  "  Are  tale- 
bearing and  detraction  discouraged  ?" 

Perhaps  there  is  no  error  to  which  we  are 
more  liable,  through  mere  inadvertence,  than 
detraction.  Without  any  malevolent  feeling 
or  intention,  we  begin  to  converse  respecting 
acquaintances,  perhaps  advert  to  their  con- 
duct in  some  particular  case,  and  almost 
without  thought,  pass  an  opinion  respecting 
it ;  this  leads  to  something  further,  and  other 
disclosures  are  made  to  corroborate  or  justify 
the  opinion  we  have  advanced.  The  turn 
thus  given  to  conversation  soon  degenerates 
into  scandal  or  tale-bearing,  and  a  friend  is 
injured  in  his  reputation,  or  judged  and  con- 
demned without  the  opportunity  of  being 
heard  in  his  defence.  It  would  require  a 
volume  to  describe  the  various  forms  which 
this  pernicious  habit  assumes  in  order  to  insi- 
nuate itself,  and  its  secret  and  plausible  devices 
for  sapping  the  foundations  of  fellowship  and 
union,  and  destroying  the  character  and  influ- 
ence of  those  who  are  the  unconscious  and 
often  innocent  victims  of  its  machinations. 
How  much  more  conducive  to  the  general 
good  of  society,  to  the  increase  of  love  and 
harmony,  to  the  furtherance  of  united  and 
persevering  effort  in  the  great  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  virtue,  and  to  our  own  purity  and 
peace  of  mind  would  it  be,  to  limit  our  con- 
versation to  things  calculated  to  edify  one 


another  in  love,  to  animate  and  encourage  in 
good  works,  and  to  strengthen  our  faith  in 
those  precious  doctrines  and  testimonies, 
which,  from  the  concurrent  evidence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,  our 
Society  has  been  convinced  are  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  remedy  for  this  evil  must  primarily 
be  sought  in  the  renovation  of  heart  which 
it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  effect 
within  us.  A  patient  endurance  of  its  rege- 
nerating baptism  will  thoroughly  change  the 
whole  character,  new  desires  and  affections 
will  be  induced,  new  dispositions  and  heaven- 
ly motives  will  actuate  us,  holier  and  higher 
objects  occupy  our  minds,  and  the  whole  man 
assume  a  more  exalted  and  dignified  charac- 
ter, the  grand  distinguishing  feature  of  which 
will  be,  love  to  God,  and  love  to  the  whole 
family  of  mankind. 

But  in  checking  the  evil  under  discussion, 
there  are  many  instrumental  helps.  If  none 
were  disposed  to  listen  to  tale-bearing  and 
detraction,  few  would  be  found  hardy  enough 
to  persist  in  it.  The  relish  with  which  we 
listen,  the  readiness  with  which  we  join  in 
the  censure,  and  the  pleasure  we  evince  in 
hearing  something  new,  are  the  reward  of 
the  tale-bearer.  If  we  withhold  these,  much 
of  the  inducement  for  continuing  the  practice 
will  be  taken  away.  Let  us  then  watch  over 
one  another  in  love  ;  endeavour  to  discounte- 
nance the  practice  by  kind  and  tender  admo- 
nitions, and  to  direct  conversation  to  useful 
or  innocent  topics,  and  always  avoid  intro- 
ducing our  friends  or  their  characters  as  sub- 
jects of  common  and  familiar  discourse. 

I  must  not,  however,  conclude  these  hints 
without  drawing  a  distinction  which  I  think 
the  support  of  truth  against  error  requires  us 
to  make.  It  is  not  alsvays  detraction  or  tale- 
bearing to  speak  against  the  principles  and 
conduct  of  persons.  There  are  circumstances 
which  demand  an  open  and  honest  exposure 
of  the  course  pursued  by  individuals,  both  in 
principles  and  practice,  in  order  that  the 
community,  whether  civil  or  religious,  may 
be  warned  of  the  danger  arising  from  their 
teaching,  their  influence,  or  example.  To 
conceal  the  improper  conduct  or  the  false 
principles  of  others,  where  that  concealment 
would  enable  them  to  pursue  that  conduct 
with  impunity,  or  to  spread  those  principles 
move  successfully,  to  the  injury  of  others, 
would  be  to  make  ourselves  partakers  in 
other  men's  sins,  and  to  incur  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility. In  such  circumstances  it  be- 
comes a  duty,  as  faithful  watchmen,  to  sound 
the  alarm,  to  put  our  friends  and  others  on 
their  guard,  to  acquaint  them  with  tlieir  dan- 
ger, and  at  the  same  time  to  watch  over  our 
own  spirit  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  that 
motives  of  an  improper  character  ate  not 
harboured  in  our  breasts. 

When  the  eminent  apostle  to  the  gentiles 
told  the  Galatians,  in  his  epistle,  that  he  with- 
stood Peter  to  the  face,  because  he  was  to 
blame  for  dissembling  with  the  Jews,  (Gal. 
chap,  ii.) ;  when  he  warned  Timothy  that 
Hymeneus  and  Philetus  were  vain  and  pro- 
fane babblers,  that  Phygellus  and  Hermoge- 
nes  had  turned  away  from  him,  and  that 


Demas  had  forsaken  him,  having  loved  this 
present  world  ;  we  cannot  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  he  was  guilty  of  tale-bearing  and 
detraction,  but  rather  that  he  saw  it  neces- 
sary to  warn  his  fellow  professors  for  the 
preservation  of  the  church,  and  counteracting 
the  influence  their  example  might  have  in 
leading  others  out  of  the  right  way  of  the 
Lord.  So  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans  he 
says,  "  I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them 
which  cause  divisions  and  offences,  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  which  ye  have  learned,  and 
avoid  them." 

That  cases  have  arisen  in  the  church 
since  that  day,  demanding  similar  treatment, 
carmot  be  controverted.  In  our  Society, 
when  Wilkinson,  Story,  Rogers,  Perot  and 
Keith,  erred  from  the  faith,  and  lighted  up 
the  fires  of  discord  in  the  church,  the  honour- 
able and  faithful  men  whom  we  most  admire 
as  the  instruments  in  the  divine  hand  for 
building  up  the  Society,  Fox,  Barclay,  Perm, 
Pennington,  and  EUwood,  with  many  others, 
laboured  abundantly,  by  word  and  writing,  to 
expose  their  errors,  and  preserve  the  mem- 
bers from  the  infection  of  their  heresies. 
Surely  they  M'ere  not  chargeable  either  with 
detraction  or  calumny. 

What  have  been  the  events  of  our  own 
day  ?  They  have  taught  us  a  lesson  by 
which  we  may  well  profit.  When  the  pro- 
moters of  the  recent  schism  sought  to  spread 
through  the  peaceful  borders  of  the  Society 
their  antichristian  principles,  how  earnestly 
did  they  labour  to  brand  as  detraction  and 
calumny  e\ery  effort  to  put  Friends  on  their 
guard  against  the  disorganizing  doctrines,  and 
how  adroitly  did  they  manage,  how  constantly 
did  they  play  upon  the  words  "  love,"  and 
"  charity,"  in  order  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  discord  which  followed  their  course 
was  the  effect  of  the  opposition  to  their  minis- 
try, and  to  the  promulgation  of  their  infidelity 
in  social  circles.  They  would  have  had  us  be- 
lie-yo  tliat  their  characters  were  so  sacred, 
that  even  the  repetition  by  others  of  sen- 
tences to  which  they  were  daily  giving  pub- 
licity, was  detraction,  and  they  actually  found 
men  weak  and  blind  enough  to  go  through 
the  formalities  of  a  mock  disownment,  to 
support  the  idea.  But  how  preposterous  and 
absurd  is  the  sentiment  ?  No  marvel  that 
the  schismatics  should  eagerly  grasp  at  a 
doctrine  so  convenient ;  for  while  they  may 
be  industriously  propagating  their  heresies, 
however  pernicious,  the  faithful  Christian 
who,  as  a  watchman  at  his  post,  lifts  a  warn- 
ning  voice  to  arrest  the  evil,  and  preserve  his 
fellow  professors  from  the  contagion,  is  brand- 
ed as  a  tale-bearer  and  calumniator. 

Where  a  person  publicly  avows  sentiments 
adverse  to  the  faith  of  a  religious  body  with 
which  he  is  connected,  and  persists  in  that 
avowal,  or  where  his  practice  contravenes  the 
principles  of  that  society,  and  his  example, 
teaching,  or  influence,  is  likely  to  draw  others 
after  him,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  warn  others 
against  his  conduct  and  principles. 

The  elders  of  Philadelphia  did  so  in  the 
case  of  Elias  Hicks,  and  there  are  many  who, 
to  this  day,  will  have  cause  to  bless  the  Lord 
for  it,  as  the  means  of  preventing  them  from 
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running  into  those  soul-destroying  errors, 
which  were  so  plausibly  presented  to  them. 
To  charge  this  act  of  the  elders,  so  salutary 
in  its  effects,  to  the  account  of  detraction  or 
breach  of  unity,  would  be  indeed  to  put  dark- 
ness for  light,  and  evil  for  good.  While, 
therefore,  I  would  earnestly  exhort  against 
the  sin  of  tale-bearing  and  detraction,  it  is 
important,  in  my  view,  that  we  should  make 
right  distinctions,  and  know  what  these  words 
mean,  lest  we  pervert  them  into  an  engine 
for  throwing  down  the  barriers  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  sound  doctrine  and  Chris- 
tian practice  in  the  Society,  proclaiming  un- 
bridled license  for  the  promulgation  of  senti- 
ments, however  repugnant  to  our  established 
principles,  and  leave  every  man  to  exercise 
all  the  influence  he  can  acquire,  in  promoting 
among  us  whatever  opinions  he  may  choose 
to  adopt.  J.  K. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
GEORGE  WHITEHEAD. 

(Continued  from  page  15.) 

After  twelve  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
and  severe  persecution,  during  which  the  ca- 
lamities of  war,  plague,  and  fire,  had  been 
poured  upon  the  nation  with  little  or  no  effect 
toward  softening  the  hearts  of  the  oppressors, 
the  king  at  length  issued  his  declaration, 
dated  "March  15th,  1671-2,"  granting  in- 
dulgence to  dissenters,  and  putting  an  end  to 
the  prosecutions.  The  preamble  to  this 
document  is  a  remarkable  commentary  on 
the  attempts  to  force  men  into  conformity  of 
opinions  on  religious  matters.  To  what  cruel 
extent  these  endeavours  had  been  carried  we 
have  already  seen,  the  effect  of  which  had 
been  to  discountenance  religion,  to  disgust 
the  virtuous  and  sober  part  of  the  community, 
and  to  render  the  licentious  and  irreligious 
more  bold  and  wicked.  The  declaration 
says : — 

"  Our  care  and  endeavours  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  church, 
have  been  sufficiently  manifested  to  the  world, 
by  the  whole  course  of  our  government  since 
our  happy  restorations,  and  by  the  many  and 
frequent  ways  of  coercion  that  we  have  used 
for  reducing  all  erring  and  dissenting  per- 
sons, and  for  composing  the  unhappy  differ- 
ences in  matters  of  religion,  which  we  found 
among  our  subjects  upon  our  return. 

"  But  it  being  evident,  by  the  sad  expe- 
rience of  twelve  years,  that  there  is  very 
little  fruit  of  all  those  forcible  courses,  we 
think  ourselves  obliged  to  make  use  of  that 
supreme  power  in  ecclesiastical  matters, 
which  is  not  only  inherent  in  us,  but  hath 
been  declared  and  recognised  to  be  so  by 
several  statutes  and  acts  of  parliament." 

The  check  thus  given  to  persecution  en- 
abled Ffiends,  in  common  with  other  dissent- 
ers, to  assemble  unmolested  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Divine  worship,  and  sheltered  them 
from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  rapine  of  merci- 
less and  wicked  informers.  There  were, 
however,  above  four  hundred  Friends  in  pri- 
son for  conscience'  sake,  some  under  sentence 
of  banishment,  some  of  prcmuniic,  and  others 
who  had  been  languishing  in  confinement  for 
ten  or  more  years.    The  condition  of  his 


suffering  brethren  excited  the  tenderest  sym- 
pathy in  the  mind  of  George  Whitehead,  and 
he  resolved  to  apply  to  the  king  in  person  for 
their  liberty.  Thomas  Moore,  Thomas  Green, 
and  he,  accordingly  procured  an  audience 
with  the  king  and  ministers,  where  with  a 
noble  and  undaunted  firmness  he  plead  the 
cause  of  the  innocent  sufferers,  with  so  much 
success,  that  an  order  was  issued  for  the 
liberation  of  nearly  all  of  them. 

Copies  of  the  royal  letters  patent  for  this 
purpose,  including  the  names  of  more  than 
four  hundred  Friends,  and  covering  many 
sheets  of  parchment,  being  prepared,  George 
set  out  on  a  journey  to  carry  them  to  the 
several  courts,  justices,  sheriffs,  and  jailers, 
and  despatched  messengers  in  other  direc- 
tions, so  that  in  a  few  weeks  nearly  the  whole 
were  again  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty. 
The  following  are  the  concluding  remarks  of 
George  Whitehead  on  this  subject : — 

"  Ellis  Hooks  and  I  went  to  the  sheriffs 
severally,  at  their  inns  and  offices,  and  showed 
them  the  king's  patent  with  the  liberates  that 
they  might  see  how  agreeable  they  were ;  and 
they  approved  thereof,  and  readily  signed  and 
sealed  each  liberate  ;  being  a  warrant  to  each 
jailer,  to  set  our  Friends  at  liberty  out  of  jail 
in  each  county  where  they  had  been  detained, 
as  many  of  them  had  been  for  a  long  time ; 
so  that  at  last,  through  much  labour,  care, 
and  diligence,  the  difficulty  we  had  been  under 
came  to  be  removed,  that  is,  the  setting  at 
liberty  our  dear  Friends,  by  virtue  of  the 
king's  letters  patent,  who  were  prisoners  in 
the  remote  counties. 

"  And  I  do  in  deep  humility,  tenderness  of 
spirit,  and  with  a  thankful  heart,  retain  the 
remembrance  how  the  Lord  our  God  helped 
and  enabled  me,  to  go  through  that  great  care 
and  diligence,  in  solicitations  for  the  liberty 
of  my  dear  suffering  friends  and  brethren  ; 
and  though  I  laboured  for  the  same  near  six 
months  together  before  it  was  fully  effected, 

the  LiOrd  gave  me  such  great  encouragement, 

peace,  and  comfort,  in  my  daily  endeavours 
for  them ;  and  my  love  towards  them  was 
such  as  made  the  same  more  easy  to  me ;  in 
all  which  I  still  have  great  satisfaction  and 
peace,  which  remains  with  me,  in  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord  and  my  God.  I  bless  his 
name  and  power  which  upheld  and  strength- 
ened me :  let  Him  have  the  glory,  praise, 
and  dominion  for  ever !  saith  my  soul." 

The  moderation  and  lenity  of  the  king  was 
but  illy  received  by  the  intolerant  priests, 
who  appeared  to  stand  foremost  in  the  foul 
work  of  religious  persecution.  These  bigot- 
ed men  incited  the  parliament  against  the 
king's  declaration,  and  at  length  procured  an 
address  to  the  king  for  its  repeal.  Charles, 
who  was  not  inclined  to  persecution,  and  was 
evideotly  disposed  to  pursue  mild  and  tolerant 
measures  toward  his  subjects,  resisted  the 
application  for  some  time.  But  the  promoters 
of  the  repeal  were  greedy  for  their  prey,  and 
anxious  to  share  thes  spoil  of  the  Quakers' 
goods ;  they  persevered  in  their  importunate 
endeavours,  until  after  a  respite  of  two  years, 
in  which  reason  and  religion  seemed  to  have 
resumed  their  wonted  sway,  the  indulgence 
to  tender  consciences  was  vacated. 


The  law  against  popish  recusants,  and  the 
tender  of  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supre- 
macy, were  powerful  engines  in  the  hands  of 
the  persecutor,  and  though  never  designed  to 
apply  to  Friends,  were  by  a  most  unrighteous 
construction  brought  to  bear  heavily  on  them. 
To  remedy,  if  possible,  this  monstrous  evil, 
and  give  some  relief  to  his  brethren,  George 
Whitehead  again  sought  an  interview  with 
the  king,  and  was  favoui'ably  received. 

George  Whitehead  did  not  escape  a  share 
in  the  renewed  sufferings  of  the  Society, 
which  arose  from  the  cancelling  of  the  king's 
order.  In  the  year  1680  he  visited  the  city 
of  Norwich ;  and  meeting  there  unexpectedly 
with  his  friend  Thomas  Burr,  a  fellow  minis- 
ter, they  thought  it  right  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  their  Friends  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  although  they  understood  it  was  not 
unlikely  to  be  disturbed. 

The  meeting  in  the  morning  was  held  peace- 
ably ;  but  in  the  afternoon,  whilst  George 
Whitehead  was  preaching  to  the  people,  a 
number  of  informers  rushed  into  the  meeting  ; 
making  a  great  noise,  and  endeavouring  to 
push  their  way  towards  George  Whitehead 
to  pull  him  down. 

The  people,  however,  it  seems  did  not  allow 
them  to  pass  ;  and  George  Whitehead  desired 
to  know  whether  they  had  any  legal  authority 
for  their  proceedings.  They  refused  to  give 
him  any  satisfaction  on  this  point ;  but  in- 
sinuated that  he  might  be  a  Jesuit,  and  de- 
manded the  names  of  the  strangers.  With 
this  demand  George  Whitehead  immediately 
complied,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  ; 
and  after  disturbing  the  meeting  as  much  as 
they  could,  the  informers  thought  proper  to 
retire.  Soon,  however,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of 
the  city  made  his  appearance ;  and  the<.  peo- 
ple making  way  for  him,  he  required  the  two 
Friends  to  follow  him ;  and,  accompanied  by 
the  informers,  conducted  the  unresisting  pri- 
soners to  the  jail. 

In  about  two  hours  they  were  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  recorder ;  and  on  being 
brought  into  his  room,  they  found  the  priest 
of  the  parish  along  with  him,  who  during  the 
examination  evinced  no  friendly  spirit  towards 
them.  The  recorder,  apparently  suspecting 
them  of  being  popish  emissaries,  questioned 
them  closely  as  to  whether  they  had  orders 
from  Rome  ;  to  which  they  gave  a  plain  de- 
nial, declaring  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
their  abhorrence  of  popery. 

He  then  questioned  them  about  their  preach- 
ing that  day  at  the  meeting,  threatening  to  fine 
them  twenty  pounds  each,  under  the  Con- 
venticle Act.  Finding  that  they  would  not 
deposit  these  sums,  or  give  security  for  their 
appearance  at  the  ensuing  sessions,  or  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  he  committed  them  to 
prison. 

From  hence  George  Whitehead  and  Tho- 
mas Burr  wrote  a  respectful  letter  to  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  city,  before  whom  they  were 
to  be  brought,  entreating  their  moderation 
and  that  they  would  not  allow  them  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  full  and  fair  hearing. 

They  were  accordingly  brought  before  the 
recorder  and  magistrates  for  a  hearing,  when 
the  former  treated  them  in  a  most  unhandsome 
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and  illegal  manner,  but  the  others  seemed 
disposed  to  greater  moderation. 

After  a  manly  and  Christian  defence  of 
their  civil  and  religious  rights,  being  re-con- 
veyed to  prison,  George  Whitehead  and  his 
companions  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  the  city,  acknowledging  the 
impartiality  and  moderation  with  which  they 
had  been  treated  on  their  trial ;  but  at  the 
same  time  respectfully  urging  the  illegality 
of  the  proceeding,  in  the  tendering  of  the 
oath  to  them,  and  requesting  a  hearing  in 
their  council  chamber,  or  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  court.  Notwith- 
standing the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
magistrates,  and  that  the  recorder,  five  days 
after  their  trial,  had  been  voted  out  of  place 
by  the  common  council,  their  discharge  was 
not  effected  until  the  time  of  the  next  regular 
sessions ;  when  no  charge  being  exhibited 
against  them,  they  were  ordered  to  be  re- 
leased. 

The  earl  of  Yarmouth  and  several  other 
persons  of  eminence  interfered  in  their  favour; 
from  which,  as  well  as  from  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates,  it  may  be  inferred  that  some 
change  in  public  opinion,  probably  both  as 
regarded  the  character  of  the  Quakers  and 
the  nature  of  persecution,  had  taken  place. 

It  must  also  be  admitted,  that  some  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  George 
Whitehead's  treating  those  who  differed  from 
him  ;  and  that,  without  any  diminution  of  the 
sincerity  and  piety  which  marked  the  early 
period  of  his  life,  there  was  an  evident  in- 
crease of  that  conciliatory  spirit,  which  is 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  mature  wisdom. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Early  inculcation  of  the  Peaceable  Principle. 

"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  lie  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  ho  will  not  depart  from  it." 

This  saying  of  the  wise  man  occurred  to 
my  mind  this  morning,  and  I  was  led  a  little 
to  trace  what  would  be  the  result  with  regard 
to  peace  or  war.  I  believe  it  possible  for  a 
child  to  have  certain  principles  so  early  and 
so  forcibly  impressed  on  his  mind  as  to  be 
conscientiously  scrupulous  of  violating  them. 
A  child  may  have  it  so  implanted  on  his 
mind  from  early  youth  to  abstain  from  eat- 
ing swines  flesh,  as  to  be  really  conscientious 
in  this  matter ;  and  if  so,  why  not  with  re- 
gard to  the  resentment  of  injuries,  and  thence 
to  return  good  for  evil,  and  thereby  fulfil  the 
direction  of  our  Divine  Master,  "  Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
even  so  unto  them."  From  whence  then 
would  warriors  come?  Surely,  I  have  thought, 
not  from  among  Christians.  But  how  is  this 
to  be  attained  ?  Do  we  begin  early  enough  to 
instil  this  self-denying  principle  into  the  ten- 
der minds  of  our  children  ?  I  fear  not ;  though 
there  may  be  exceptions,  and  I  hope  there 
are  many.  I  know  not  when  I  was  better 
pleased  than  on  hearing  the  reply  of  a  little 
boy,  who,  on  coming  from  school,  was  ac- 
costed by  another,  who  said,  "  I'll  fight  you." 
He  answered,  "  Fighting  is  not  my  trade,  it 
is  a  poor  business."  And  so  I  think  it.  Now 


perhaps  there  may  be  room  for  some  of  us  to 
examine  how  far  we  have  been  at  all  times 
enabled,  when  our  little  ones  have  been  in- 
jured or  insulted,  to  inculcate  the  divine  pre- 
cept of  forgiving  injuries ;  and  how  all  im- 
portant it  is  that  whilst  giving  these  precepts, 
example  should  keep  pace  with  them.  And 
I  wish  the  little  boys  to  consider  the  noble 
testimony  and  example  set  by  their  juvenile 
companion.  J. 
lOth  mo.  19th,  1835. 

LAST  HOURS  OF  WILLIAM  NEVINS. 

The  company  of  the  redeemed  is  repre- 
sented as  coming  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and  every 
fresh  verification  of  it  is  a  cordial  to  the  tioily 
pious  mind.  William  Nevins,  of"  Baltimore, 
lately  deceased,  was,  we  believe,  a  preacher 
among  the  presbyterians,  and  his  character, 
both  as  a  Christian,  and  as  respects  his  ta- 
lents and  acquirements,  is  highly  spoken  of. 
The  following  account  of  his  last  hours,  we 
extract  from  the  New  York  Observer. 

During  his  protracted  illness,  he  said  many 
things  of  a  most  cheering  character.  Many  of 
these  will  in  due  time  be  given  to  the  public. 
The  object  of  the  present  communication  is 
merely  to  give  a  few  of  his  expressions,  after 
the  damps  of  death  had  begun  to  settle  on 
his  brow.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  it 
was  evident  the  time  of  his  departure  was 
drawing  nigh.  When  a  friend  entered  his 
room,  he  said,  "  I  am  near  my  home.  Blessed 
Saviour  !  Satan,  I  think,  has  tried  to  disturb 
me ;  but  I  have  looked  at  all  the  ground  of 
my  hope,  and  I  find  I  am  on  a  rock.  Yes,  I 
am  going  home."  After  this,  for  many  hours 
he  said  but  little,  until  after  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  when  reviving,  he  said,  "  Out 
of  weakness  I  testify,  that  Jesus  and  his  reli- 
gion are  sufficient.  I  should  like  to  talk  for 
the  sake  of  you  all.  I  feel  weak,  but  I  feel 
peace  too.  O  Jesus,  I  choose  thee,  but  thou 
first  calledst  me.  I  don't  know  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  say  any  thing  more."  In  a  few 
minutes  his  strength  seemed  to  return,  and 
he  said,  "  Oh,  there  is  but  one  that  says, 
•'  Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee — be  not  dismayed.' 
In  that  I  confide.  O  blessed  Lord,  thou  hast 
said,  I  will  never  forsake  thee.  He  does  not 
make  me  to  triumpli  exactly — but  I  have 
every  disposition ;  '  O  to  grace  how  great  a 
debtor,  daily  I'm  constrained  to  be.'  Repeat 
it,  'Jesus  sought.' "  Here  his  kind  friend  re- 
peated 

"Jesus  sought  me  when  a  stranger, 
Wandering  from  the  fold  of  GoU. 
Ho  to  rescue  me  from  danger, 
Interposed  his  precious  blood." 

"  That  will  do,"  he  said — "  I  mean  his  pre- 
cious blood  will  do.  Yes — yes,  Jesus  is  on 
the  other  side  of  Jordan, — yes,  and  on  this 
side  too,  and  he  will  go  with  me  through 
Jordan.  The  Lord's  blessed  will  be  done. 
That  blessed  heaven.  Rest,  love,  to  all  that 
are  absent.  I  recommend  Christ  to  them — 
I  have  no  other  recommendation  but  Jesus. 
He  has  supported  me  all  along  for  several 
weeks,  and  now  see !  his  grace  is  sufficient 


for  me,  '  One  there  is  above  all  others,'  suig 
it — O  sing  it,  or  sing  '  When  I  can  read  my 
title  clear.' "  One  verse  was  sung ;  he  be- 
came very  calm,  and  at  the  close  he  said 
"  Thank  the  Lord  for  all  his  goodness  to 
me."  Here  he  sank  into  a  slumber.  At 
different  times  during  the  night,  he  said,  *'  O 
for  grace  to  be  patient."  When  told  that  he 
was  patient,  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  but  I  would 
be  patient  as  a  lamb."  At  another  time,  he 
said,  "  Precious  Saviour,  be  with  me  even  to 
the  end."  "  Won't  it  be  sweet  to  fall  right 
into  the  arms  of  Jesus?"  To  another,  he 
said,  "  Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work. 
Through  much  tribulation !  through  much 
tribulation .'"  Rousing  up,  he  said,  "  I  know 
not  what  you  are  about,  but  all  I  care  think- 
ing about  is  my  precious  Saviour — dear  bless- 
ed one."  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  J  4th,  he  said  "  Come,  my  soul,  thy  suit 
prepare.  Go  on."  The  hymn-book  was 
brought,  and  being  asked  if  we  should  sing 
or  read,  he  said,  read.    The  first  verse  read, 

"  Come,  my  soul,  thy  suit  prepare, 
Jesus  loves  to  answer  prayer, 
He  himself  has  bid  thee  pray, 
Rise  and  ask  without  delay." 

When  finished,  he  said,  "  O  yes,  I  ask  for 
patience  and  help  to  the  end.  Go  on."  At  the 
end  of  the  second  verse,  which  reads  thus : — 

"  With  my  burde.i,  I  begin, 
Lord  I  remove  this  load  of  sin  ! 
Let  thy  blood,  for  sinners  spilt, 
Set  ray  conscience  free  from  guilt.' 

He  said,  "  Yes — yes — the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanses  from  all  sin."  At  the  end 
of  the  third  verse, 

"  Lord  I  come  to  thee  for  rest  : 
Take  possession  of  my  breast, 
Here  thy  sovereign  right  maintain, 
And  without  a  rival  reign." 

He  said,  "  Yes — Lord  begin  thy  reign  >l>^n- 
ever  thou  choosest,  and  continue  it  for  " 
At  the  close  of  the  fourth  verse,  <■>• 

"  Show  me  what  I  have  to  do, 
Every  hour  my  strength  renew, 
Let  me  live  a  life  of  faith, 
Let  me  die  thy  people's  death." 

He  added,  "  Lord,  thou  seest  what  poor  crea- 
tures we  all  are.  Bless  us  and  strengthen 
us.  Dear  Saviour,  thou  givest  me  some  suf- 
fering, but  nothing  compared  to  what  many 
saints  and  thj^self  suffered."  About  five 
o'clock,  he  asked  to  be  raised  up,  and  said, 
"  Death, — death,  now,  come  Lord  Jesus — 
Dear  Saviour  /"  and  fell  asleep. 

Remarhahle  Instance  of  Presence  of  Mind. 
We  have  heard  of  a  remarkable  instance 
of  presence  of  mind  exhibited  a  few  days 
since,  by  an  intelligent  boy,  eight  or  nine 
years  of  age,  in  Pittsfaeld,  N.  H.,  which  is 
worth  recording.  He  was  alone  on  the  banks 
of  a  mill  pond,  when  he  uiifortunately  slipped 
and  fell  in.  The  water  was  deep,  and  he 
knew  not  how  to  swim — and  on  coming  to 
the  surface,  he  foimd  himself  at  the  distance 
of  several  feet  from  the  shore.  At  that  mo- 
ment it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  stated  iu 
Parley's  Magazine,  (a  work  which  he  had 
read  Avith  great  care  and  delight,)  that  if 
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persons  in  such  a  predicament  would  throw 
themselves  on  their  back,  and  kick  with  their 
fsQt,  at  the  same  time  keeping  their  hands 
perfectly  still,  they  would  be  able  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  for  a  long  time.  He 
tried  the  experiment,  which  was  successful 
beyond  his  hopes,  for  his  head  being  towards 
the  bank,  after  kicking  manfully  for  a  few 
moments,  he  was  enabled  to  grasp  a  bush  on 
the  borders,  and  gain  terra  Jirma.  So  much 
for  Parley's  Magazine  and  presence  of  mind. 
— Boston  Jour. 


Communicated  Tor  "The  Friend." 

BEQUESTS  OF  NATHAJNIEL  SMITH. 

The  following  bequests  were  made  by  the  late  Na- 
thaniel Smith,  of  Flushing,  Long  Island,  New  York, 
a  member  of  our  Society.    He  left  no  children. 

S32,000  to  some  relatives  of  his  wife,  and  several  per- 
sonal friends. 

$3000  to  the  Orphan  Asylum  of  New  York. 

$3000  to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church. 

$3000  to  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren  for  propa- 
gating the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen. 

$2000  to  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  respectable  indi- 
gent females  in  New  York. 

$2000  to  the  New  York  Female  Asylum  for  Lying-in 
Women. 

$4000  for  the  relief  of  indigent  persons  in  Flushing, 
to  be  expended  in  Bibles,  fuel,  and  money. 

$1000  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Flushing. 

$500  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Coloured 
People  of  Flushing. 

$500  to  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America, 
and  the  residue  of  his  estate — say  about  $9000 — to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  American  Bible  So- 
ciety, the  American  Tract  Society,  and  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America. 


TENTH  MONTH,  24,  1835. 


Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends, 
-   -  iRichmond,  Indiana,  occurred  in  the 
nmencing  with  the  5th  of  the  pre- 
sent month.    A  letter  from  a  correspondent, 
a  member  of  that  meeting,  dated  the  11th  of 
the  month,  says  : — 

"  Our  Yearly  Meeting  has  just  closed  ;  we 
have  had  a  large,  solemn  meeting,  much 
favoured  in  its  several  sittings,  by  the  sensi- 
ble presence  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Many 
interesting  subjects  were  acted  upon  and  sa- 
tisfactorily adjusted.  The  labours  of  our 
yearly  meeting  for  the  good  of  the  Indians 
and  people  of  colour,  have  not  been  abated ; 
the  reports  of  our  committees  on  these  sub- 
jects being,  as  usual,  heard  and  acted  upon 
with  much  interest.  A  minute  of  our  meet- 
ing for  sufferings,  containing  its  testimony 
against  certain  doctrines  set  forth  in  a  book 
lately  published,  called  '  A  Beacon  to  the 
Society  of  Friends,'  was  read,  and  being 
united  with,  was  directed  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  printed  minutes  of  our  yearly  meet- 
ing."  ^ 

One  of  our  distant  suljscribers,  in  a  letter 
suggests  the  propriety  of  occupying  occasion- 
ally a  column  or  two  of  the  paper  with  use- 
ful information  upon  rural  and  agricultural 
affairs.    In  several  instances,. we  have  before 


inserted  articles  of  the  kind,  and  to-day  have 
introduced  two,  which  appeared  to  us  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  claimi  attention.  Having 
regular  access  to  several  valuable  periodicals 
devoted  to  such  subjects,  we  shall  continue  to 
draw  upon  them  when  suitable.  But  to  give 
spirit  and  life  to  this  department,  it  must  be 
obvious  to  all,  nothing  would  so  much  contri- 
bute as  original  communications,  the  result 
of  experience  and  observation ;  and  we  should 
be  really  gratified,  if  our  friends  in  the  coun- 
try could  be  induced  to  furnish  us  from  time 
to  time,  with  contributions,  containing  facts, 
details  of  experiments,  and  remarks,  in  any 
branch  of  husbandry,  gardening,  and  rural 
economy ;  by  which  means  they  would  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  this  Journal,  and 
benefit  the  community  at  large. 


From  the  West  Indies. 

Barbadoes,  August  12. — The  speech  of  his  excel- 
lency the  governor  of  the  Bahamas,  having  appeared 
to  us  a  very  sensible  and  interesting  document,  we 
have  placed  it  in  our  paper  this  day.  It  embraces 
several  points  of  vital  importance  to  the  well-being  of 
the  lately  emancipated  class  of  the  population.  We 
especially  allude  to  the  formation  of  Friendly  Societies 
and  Savings  Banks.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
noticed  the  subject  in  our  paper,  with  the  view  of  di- 
recting public  attention  to  it.  The  great  success 
which  has  attended  societies  of  this  kind  in  the  mo 
ther  country  is  well  known,  where  thousands  of  people 
in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life  have  learned  to  economise, 
and  to  put  up  a  portion  of  their  earnings  against  old 
age,  sickness,  or  infirmity.  We  all  know  the  reckless 
extravagance  of  the  lower  orders  among  us,  white  as 
well  as  black,  and  the  lamentable  consequences  that 
have  resulted  from  their  thoughtlessness  of  the  future. 
The  persevering  exertions  of  several  of  our  clergy  in 
establishing  Friendly  Societies  have  been  crowned 
with  success.  These  societies,  we  know,  chiefly  com 
posed  of  persons  of  colour,  are  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good.  They  are  promoting,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  welfare  of  their  mem- 
bers. We  wonder  we  do  not  hear  of  the  formation  of 
such  societies  in  every  parish  of  the  island.  At  the 
same  time  we  must  express  our  regret  that  so  few 
white  persons  enrol  liieir  names  in  these  associations. 
Xhey  are  eminently  calculated,  under  judicious  man- 
agement and  pious  superintendence,  to  encourage  in- 
dustry and  frugality,  and  to  foster  all  the  virtues 
whici)  constitute  the  truly  Christian  character. 

We  have  passed  another  anniversary  of  the  awful 
visitation  of  the  11th  August,  1831.  Since  that  dread- 
ful calamity  our  island  has  been  greatly  blest.  There 
has  been  no  very  severe  sickness  prevailing,  and  we 
have  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  great  abundance. 
Spiritual  and  temporal  mercies  have  been  showered 
down  upon  us. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  us  yesterday,  to  see  ^"''^ 
religiously  the  day  was  observed  by  all  the  classes  of 
our  vast  population  in  this  town.  At  St.  Mary's 
Chapel,  where  we  atlended,  there  was  an  overflowing 
congregation;  and  powerfully  were  the  feelings  of  tlie 
people  there  assembled  av/akened  by  the  impressive 
sermon  delivered  by  their  minister. 

Saint  ViiVCE.vT. — By  Saint  Vincent  papers  just  re- 
ceived we  are  informed  that  the  house  of  assembly 
have  pa«sed  the  amendments  to  their  Abolition  Bill 
which  arc  necessary  to  ensure  the  sanction  of  the 
British  government,  and  secure  their  compensation. 
The  "  bono  of  contention"  is  said  to  have  been  nine- 
teen days  extra  time  for  the  apprenticed  labourers. 
This  has  been  conceded.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped 
this  is  a  final  measure,  and  St.  Vincent  will  be  snzctlcd 
as  entitled  to  share  in  the  compensation.  When  will 
our  legislature  "  take  wit  in  their  anger,"  and  do  the 
needful  ?  Loud  and  deep,  wc  assure  theui,  arc  the 
murmurs  abroad  at  their  procrastination.  His  tna 
jesty's  government  has  cancelled  all  the  a))pointinents 
of  special  magistrates  in  St.  Vincent  made  by  the 
lieutenant  governor  under  the  police  act.    The  three  sti- 


pendiary magistrates  are  now  the  only  persons  author- 
ised to  hear  and  determine  complaints  between  em- 
ployers and  apprenticed  labourers.  This  is  all  right,  in 
our  opinion.  The  decisions  of  colonial  magistrates,  if 
at  all  in  favour  of  the  employer,  would  always  be  sus- 
pected of  partiality  by  the  government,  let  the  cha- 
racter of  the  magistrates  be  ever  so  upright.  They 
must  be  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  so  vexatious  an  em- 
ployment, especially  as  they  receive  no  pay  for  their 
services. 


A  late  paper  states  that  the  number  of 
sheep  in  Vermont  does  not  much  exceed 
eleven  hundred  thousand — the  produce  in 
wool  is  three  pounds  to  the  sheep,  and  the 
average  price  of  the  wool  is  sixty-five  cents 
to  the  pound.  The  whole  annual  value  is 
therefore  a  little  more  than  two  millions  of 
dollars. 

FRIENDS'  READING  ROOMS. 

The  managers  of  Friends'  Reading  Rooms 
have  arranged  for  the  delivery,  during  the 
ensuing  winter,  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry,  and  one  on  natural  philosophy. 
They  will  be  delivered  on  the  evenings  of 
fourth  and  seventh  days,  commencing  next 
fourth  day  evening,  the  28th  instant,  at  half 
past  seven  o'clock.  Each  course  will  be 
illustrated  by  appropriate  apparatus  and  ex- 
periments, and  an  endeavour  used,  on  the 
part  both  of  the  lecturer  and  the  managers 
of  the  association,  to  render  them  interesting 
and  instructive  to  the  young  men  for  whose 
use  and  benefit  the  institution  was  established. 
They  will  be  delivered  in  the  lower  room. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Female  Branch  of 
the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be  held 
on  the  29th  instant,  at  3  o'clock,  v.  m.  in 
Friends'  Reading  Room,  on  Apple  tree  alley, 
second  door  above  Fourth  street. 


10  mo.  24th. 


Hannah  Paul,  Sec'ry. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  within  the  limits  of 
Haddonfield  Quartet  ly  Meeting,"  will  be  held 
on  second  day,  the  2d  of  the  eleventh  month, 
at  Cropwell  meeting  house,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon. 

Nathaniel  N.  Stokes,  Sec^ry. 

A  male  teacher  is  wanted  for  Friends' 
school  at  Cross^vicks,  to  commence  early  in 
eleventh  month.  Application  may  be  made 
to 

Samijzl  Bunting, 

Crosstcicks,  N.  J. 
or  Samuel  Allinson,  Jr. 

Yardville,  iV.  J. 

10th  mo.  20th,  1835. 


Died,  at  his  residence  ^jn  the  ISlh  of  the  eighth 
month  Inst,  aged  about  68  )'ears,  Isaac  Ogden,  of 
Mount  Pleasant  township,  Columbia  county,  Pa.,  a 
incnilior  of  ftluncy  Monthly  Meeting  and  Fishing 
Creek  Paiticular  Meeting,  of  Friends. 
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THE   STRUCTURE   OF  ANIMALS. 

BY  PATRICK  KEITH,  F.  1.  S.  &C. 

Abridged  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science. 

The  writer  who  undertakes  to  describe  the 
productions  of  animated  nature,  whether  bo- 
tanical or  zoological,  soon  finds  out  the  im- 
possibility of  examining  each  individual  singly. 
It  would  be  a  labour  altogether  interminable. 
But  the  means  of  abridging  it  readily  suggests 
itself;  it  is  that  of  combining  into  distinct 
gi-oups  or  families  all  such  individuals  as  are 
found  to  exhibit  a  close  resemblance  in  ex- 
ternal form,  or  in  internal  constitution,  and  of 
designating  them  under  a  common  appellation. 
We  are  led  irresistibly  to  regard  them  as 
allied  together  by  nature,  and  possessed  of 
kindred  qualities.    This  is  the  generalization 
that  tends  so  much  to  the  advancement  of 
science,  .and  that  has,  in  fact,  been  made,  in  a 
more  or  in  a  less  philosophical  way,  by  all 
physiologists  from  the  earliest  times.  Some, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  go  back  to  Adam, 
with  the  beasts,  wild  and  tame,  submissively 
arranged  around  him, — the  tiger  playing  with 
the  kid,  and  the  lion  with  the  lamb, — and  find 
in  the  first  individual  of  the  race  of  men,  the 
first  classifier  of  animals;  others  go  back 
merely  to  the  period  of  the  flood,  and  re- 
gard as  the  first  model  of  zoological  classifica- 
tion the  arrangements  made  by  Noah  in  his 
immense  menagerie  of  the  ark  ;  lastly,  some 
are  content  to  begin  with  Solomon,  whom 
they  regard  not  only  as  a  botanist,  because  it 
is  said  of  him  that  "  he  spake  of  trees,  from 
the  cedar  that  is  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,"  but  also  as  a 
zoologist,  because  it  is  but  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  writer  who  said  so  much  about 
plants,  must  have  said  something  also  about 
animals.    But  upon  grounds  equally  valid  we 
might  prove  that  Solomon  was  likewise  a 
mineralogist,  because  he  said  very  traly,  as 
every  mineralogist  must  know,  that  "  there 
is  a  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to 
gather  stones  together."   It  would  be  a  lame 
and  impotent  conclusion,  we  confess,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  venture  to  draw  it. 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  most  ancient 
model  of  zoological  arrangement  now  extant 


is  that  Avhich  has  been  left  us  by  Aristotle, 
the  celebrated  philosopher  of  Stagira,  and 
father  of  natural  history.  It  is  founded  chiefly 
on  external  characters,  but  it  makes  a  pretty 
near  approach,  notwithstanding,  to  the  ar- 
rangements of  nature.  Under  a  primary  divi- 
sion into  viviparous  and  oviparous — that  is, 
into  such  as  produce  their  offspring  alive,  and 
such  as  produce  first  an  egg — animals  a.re 
distributed,  in  this  arrangement,  into  four 
classes, — quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  insects.  It 
is  somewhat  analogous  to  the  botanical  ar- 
rangement of  Theophrastus,  borrowed  per- 
haps from  his  great  master,  by  which  he 
distributes  plants  into  trees,  shrubs,  under- 
shrubs,  and  -herbs,  striking,  but  popular  rather 
than  philosophical.    Hence  many  alterations 
were  introduced  into  it  by  succeeding  zoolo- 
gists, as  by  Pliny,  Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  but 
particularly  by  our  countryman  Ray,  till  at 
last  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  Linnteus, 
that  gi'eat  reformer  of  systems,  and  brought 
under  the  scrutiny  of  his  keen  and  penetrating 
eye.  The  result  was  that  his  arrangements  in 
zoology  were  adopted  and  applauded  with  the 
same  eagerness  and  univei'sality  as  his  ar- 
rangements in  botany.    He  distributes  ani- 
mals into  six  classes, — mammalia,  birds,  am- 
phibia, fishes,  worms,  insects.*     It  was  a 
great  improvement  upon  preceding  arrange- 
ments, but  still  it  is  liable  to  many  objections. 
Under  the  honourable  and  imposing  title  of 
Primates, — the  nobles  of  the  creation, — it 
groups  together  men,  monkeys,  and  bats,  in 
the  same  class  and  in  the  same  order  ;  while 
it  exhibits  other  incongruities  equally  palpa- 
ble.   But  from  arrangements  founded  upon 
the  number  of  teeth,  or  of  toes,  what  was  to 
be  expected  but  unnatural  associations  ?  It 
should  be  recollected,  however,  that  his  ar- 
rangements are  professedly  artificial,  and  are 
not  to  be  tried  by  such  rules  of  criticism  as 
are  applicable  to  arrangements  professing  to 
be  natural.    They  have  been  reformed  and 
improved  by  Blumenbach,t  as  far,  perhaps, 
as  they  are  capable  of  improvement ;  and  in 
their  present  improved  state  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  making  a  laudable  approximation 
to  the  arrangements  of  nature.    The  charac- 
ters of  the  classes  are  taken  partly  from  the 
external  structure,  and  partly  from  the  inter- 
nal structure.     But  Cuvier  in  his  Rdgne 
Animal,  and  Cams  in  his  Introduction  to  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Animals,  have  es- 
tablished a  new  principle  of  arrangement, 
and  have  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  zoolo- 
gists, that  all  characters  of  classes  truly  na- 
tural must  be  taken  from  the  internal  struc- 
ture only,  as  exhibiting  most  distinctly  the 


*  Sysiema  Natures,  1735. 

t  Manual  of  Nat.  Hist.,  R,  T.  Gore. 


several  grades,  or  several  degrees  of  excel- 
lence, that  exist  among  animals,  whether  as 
relative  to  sensation  or  to  locomotion — the 
very  essence  of  animality,  and  measure  of 
animal  perfection.  This  view  may  be  taken 
in  the  order,  either  of  the  ascending  or  of  the 
descending  scale,  according  to  the  peculiar 
object  of  the  investigator.  Carus  adopts  the 
first  of  the  two  modes,  and  ascends  from  the 
lowest  and  minutest  animalcule  up  to  man. 
Cuvier  adopts  the  second  of  the  two  modes, 
and  descends  from  man  down  to  the  meanest 
entity  endowed'  with  animal  life.  His  lead- 
ing and  primary  divisions,  are  the  four  fol- 
lowing.* 

The  first  and  highest  division  of  the  ani- 
mal scale  includes  man,  and  the  animals  re- 
sembling him  most  neai-ly  in  the  form  and 
complexity  of  tlieir  internal  structure.  The 
leading  character  on  which  it  is  founded  is, 
that  the  brain,  and  the  chief  trunk  of  the 
nervous  system,  are  inclosed  in  bony  cover- 
ings; the  former  in  the  cranium,  the  latter  in 
the  vertehrce,  or  [joints  composing  the]  back- 
bone, to  the  sides  of  which  the  ribs,  and  the 
bones  composing  the  limbs,  which  are  never 
more  than  four  in  number,  are  attached, 
forming  in  their  ensemble  the  skeleton  or 
carpentry  of  the  body.  Animals  of  this  class 
are  said  to  be  vertebrate,  Vertebrata.  They 
have  red  blood  ;  a  muscular  heart ;  a  mouth, 
the  origin  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  two  hori- 
zontal jaws ;  distinct  organs  of  sight,  smell- 
ing, hearing,  tasting,  situated  in  the  cavities 
of  the  head  ;  a  generally  diffused  tact  or  cir- 
cumscribed touch ;  the  locomotive  muscles 
attached  to  bones ;  the  viscera  lodged  in  the 
head  and  trunk ;  the  head  distinct  from  the 
body ;  and  the  sexes  in  separate  individuals. 
Of  this  general  model  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, the  descending  gradations  of  which  may 
very  easily  be  traced  from  man  to  the  mean- 
est reptile. 

The  second  division  of  the  descending  ani- 
mal scale  includes  the  Mollusca,  namely, 
individuals  which  consist  of  a  soft  and  gela- 
tinous mass,  and  exhibit  a  structure  less  com- 
plex than  that  of  the  Vertebrata.  The  body 
is  without  a  skeleton,  and  without  a  distinct 
head ;  the  muscles  being  attached  to  the 
skin,  forming  a  soft  and  contractile  covering, 
(which  in  many  species  is  encrusted  with  a 
shell,)  in  which  envelope  the  viscera  are 
contained,  together  with  the  nervous  system, 
which  in  these  animals  takes  the  form  of 
scattered  masses  of  threads.  The  chief  of 
these  masses  lies  in  [or  around]  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  is  called  the  brain.  Of  the  senses 
common  to  the  Vertebrata,  they  seem  to 
possess  only  taste   and   vision ;   with  the 


*  Regne  Animal,  Introd. 
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exception  of  one  family — Sepia — which  ex- 
hibits also  organs  of  hearing.  But  they  have 
an  apparatus  for  circulation,  respiration,  di- 
gestion and  secretion,  scarcely  less  compli- 
cated than  that  of  the  preceding  division. 

The  third  division  of  the  descending  ani- 
mal scale  is  that  of  worms  and  insects,  de- 
signated by  the  appellation  of  articulated 
animals,  Articulata,  exhibiting  a  structure 
still  less  complicated  [?]  than  that  of  the 
Mollvsca.  Their  nervous  system  consists  of 
two  cords,  extending  along  the  belly,  and  ex- 
panding at  regular  intervals  into  knots,  or 
ganglia.  The  first  of  these,  placed  on  the 
CEsophagus,  is  called  the  brain,  though  not 
much  larger  than  the  rest.  The  covering  of 
the  body,  in  some  cases  soft,  in  others  hard, 
is  divided  by  transverse  folds  into  a  certain 
number  of  rings,  with  the  muscles  attached 
to  the  interior ;  and  hence  their  appellation 
of  Articulata,  or,  as  MacLeay  would  rather 
call  them,  Annulosa.*  Many  of  them  have 
lateral  and  articulated  limbs,  originating  in 
pairs,  while  others  are  wholly  destitute  of 
limbs.  They  have  not  a  real  circulation,  ex- 
cept, says  Kirby,  the  Araclmida  and  Anne- 
lida.'f  They  have  not  lungs,  but  spiracles. 
They  have  organs  of  taste  and  of  sight,  but 
they  have  no  perceptible  or  indubitable  or- 
gans of  hearing,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  tribe,  the  Crustacea  ;  and  the  jaws,  if 
any,  are  lateral. 

The  fourth  and  lowest  division  of  the  ani- 
mal scale  includes  the  zoophytes  of  preceding 
naturalists,  which  Cuvier  now  designates  by 
the  appellation  of  radiate  animals,  Radiata. 
They  exhibit  the  greatest  simplicity  of  ani- 
mal structure,  and  a  peculiarity  of  conforma- 
tion that  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  the  foregoing 
divisions,  the  organs  of  motion  and  sensation 
are  found  to  be  symmetrically  placed  on  two 
respective  sides  of  a  certain  axis.  In  the 
zoophytes,  [and  other  Radiata,']  the  corre- 
sponding organs  are  arranged  in  rays  around 
a  common  centre,  and  hence  their  appellation 
of  radiate.  The  subjects  of  this  division  ap- 
proach the  homogeneous  character  of  plants. 
They  have  no  distinct  nervous  system,  nor 
specific  organs  of  sense,  but  merely  nervous 
molecules  dispersed  throughout  a  gelatinous 
mass.lf  I"  *  ^"^^^  them,  you  may  trace 
some  faint  vestiges  of  a  circulation,  with 
respiratory  organs  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
In  the  polypi,  the  intestines  are  a  mere  bag 
without  passage;  and  in  the  infusory  animal- 
cula,  the  lowest  in  the  animal  scale,  the  indi- 
vidual is  merely  a  homogeneous  mass  of  pulp, 
endowed  with  motion  and  feeling.  With 
these  divisions  in  view,  we  proceed  to  exhibit 
a  brief  and  popular  sketch,  first,  of  the  exter- 
nal structure,  and  secondly,  of  the  internal 
structure,  of  animals. 

Of  the  External  Structure  of  Animals. 
Division  I.  Tin;  Vertehrata. — Of  ani- 
mals of  the  division  Vertehrata,  some  arc 

«  LiiiM.  Trans,  vol.  xiv.  Pnrt  I.  [or  Phil.  Mag.  vol. 
Ixii.  |i|>-  25.1.] 

t  Iiilrod.  to  Eiilomol.,  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 

t  Ki'itli  sroms  hero  tn  cuiifound  the  organization  of 
all  tlic  liiidiiiln  with  that  ofotio  of  iho  [groups  referred 
to  llicm  by  Ciivior :  in  llic  slarfisli  and  echini,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  distinct  radiant  nervous  system. 


viviparous,  and  fui-nished  with  teats  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  suckle  their  young ;  this 
is  the  class  of  the  Mammalia :  some  are  ovi- 
parous, and  adapted  by  their  structiu-e  to  the 
act  of  flying  ;  this  is  the  class  of  Birds  :  some 
are  destined  to  live  in  water,  and  adapted  by 
their  structure  to  the  act  of  swimming  ;  this 
is  the  class  of  Fishes  :  and  some  are  doomed 
merely  to  crawl  upon  the  earth,  and  to  pass 
a  great  part  of  their  existence  in  a  state  of 
stupor  ;  this  is  the  class  of  Reptiles. 

Class  1.  If  an  individual  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia is  taken  and  surveyed  at  the  period  of 
its  perfect  development,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
composed  of  a  head,  a  neck,  a  trunk,  and 
limbs.  We  will  take  our  view  of  these  parts 
as  they  occur  in  man,  who  stands  incontro- 
vertibly  without  a  rival  at  the  head  of  the 
animal  creation,  not  merely  as  the  first  in  the 
first  rank,  but  as  constituting  an  order  of 
himself,  into  which  no  other  genus  is  worthy 
of  being  admitted,  and  as  exhibiting  a  fabric 
that  we  cannot  but  regard  as  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  animal  organization. 

In  surveying  this  model,  the  first  thing 
that  arrests  our  attention  is  that  most  re- 
markable and  striking  peculiarity  connected 
with,  and  dependent  upon,  structure,  by  which 
man  is  at  one  glance  distinguished  from  all 
other  animals  whatever,  and  elevated,  as  it 
were,  on  an  eminence  which  they  can  never 
attain,  namely,  that  of  his  upright  or  erect 
posture,  through  means  of  which,  while  other 
animals  look  prone  upon  the  ground,  we  raise 
our  face  to  heaven,  to  contemplate  the  throne 
of  God.  Ovid,  the  sweetest  of  Latin  poets, 
has  described  this  distinguished  attribute  of 
man  in  language  peculiarly  felicitous  : — 

Pronaque  cum  spectant  animalia  csetera  terram 

Os  homini  .sublime  dedil,  ccElumque  tueri 

Jussit,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollero  vultus.* — Metam.  i. 

Milton  also,  the  loftiest  and  most  sublime 
of  British  bards,  whose  epic  rank  and  dig- 
nity is  second  only  to  that  of  Homer  and  of 
Virgil,  has  been  equally  felicitous  with  Ovid 
in  his  description  of  the  dignity  of  the  human 
form : 

Two  of  far  nobler  shape,  erect  and  tall, 
God-likc  creet,  with  native  honour  crowned, 
In  naked  majesty,  seemed  lords  of  all. 

Paradise  Lost,  book  iv. 

Of  this  noble  and  dignified  structure,  the 
portion  that  claims  our  first  notice  is  the 
head,  the  capital  that  crowns  the  fabric.  Its 
elevated  position ;  its  ample  expansion  of 
countenance — the  index  of  tlie  operations  of 
mind ;  its  rounded  and  globular  form  ;  its 
comely  covering  of  hair,  hanging  in  the  un- 
adorned simplicity  of  Jiature,  or  modified  by 
the  contt'ivancos  of  art ;  and  its  serving  as 
the  seat  of  almost  all  the  organs  of  sense  ; 
arc  prerogatives  that  entitle  it  to  our  peculiar 
consideration. 

If  we  look  at  its  elevated  position,  we  shall 
find  that  the  head  assumes,  as  it  were,  the 
post  of  honour,  being  placed  above  all  tlie 
other  portions  of  the  fabric,  and  hence  giving 
the  necessary  elevation  to  the  organs  with 

*  While  other  animals  to  earth  were  prone, 
To  man  was  given  a  countenance  eroct 
To  look  on  heaven  and  contemplate  the  stars. 


which  it  is  furnished,  particularly  to  the  or- 
gans of  vision,  by  which  we  can  thus  com- 
mand a  wider  and  more  extended  view  of  the 
glories  of  external  nature.  Had  man  been 
destined  to  walk  or  to  stand  on  all  fours,  as 
some  philosophers  have  presumed  that  he 
originally  was,  he  would  have  been  in  a 
worse  predicament  than  even  any  of  the  qua- 
drupeds, whose  look,  though  prone,  is  still 
well  adapted  to  their  form  and  condition ;  for 
in  that  case  his  face  would  have  been  depress- 
ed to  a  parallel  with,  or  even  to  an  angle  be- 
j'ond,  the  level  of  the  horizon,  and  his  look 
turned  neither  forwards  nor  backwards,  nor 
to  the  one  side,  but  directly  downwards.  It 
could  not  then  have  been  said  that  he  was 
made  to  contemplate  the  heavens.  But  the 
inequality  that  is  so  notoriously  evident  in 
the  length  of  our  legs  and  arms,  together 
with  their  mode  of  articulation  and  flexure, 
affords  proof  sufficient  that  nature  never  in- 
tended man  either  to  walk  or  stand  except 
upon  his  feet  only,  and  that,  partly  at  least,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  elevation  to  the  head. 

If  we  look  at  its  expansion  of  countenance, 
we  shall  find  that  the  head  most  nobly  vindi- 
cates its  pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  human  fabric,  and  conspicuously 
exalts  the  dignity  of  man.  The  amplitude 
of  the  forehead ;  the  expression  of  the  eye- 
brow ;  the  fire  and  brilliancy  of  the  eye  ;  the 
bold  and  manly,  or  the  delicate  and  feminine, 
profile  of  the  nose ;  the  blush  and  dimple  of 
theycheek  ;  the  witchery  of  the  smile  ;  and 
the  lovely  contour  of  the  chin  ;  are  attributes 
of  man's  countenance  that  are  palpable  to 
every  one,  and  are  the  perpetual  theme  of 
admiration,  whether  of  the  lover  or  of  the 
philosopher.  To  this  we  ought  also  to  add  that 
interminable  diversity  of  feature  and  of  linea- 
ment so  remarkable  in  the  human  face,  that 
out  of  the  countless  millions  of  mankind  pos- 
sessing all  that  closeness  of  resemblance,  and 
all  that  striking  similitude  of  form  that  are 
necessary  to  determine  the  species,  or  even 
the  variety,  no  two  individuals  have  ever  yet 
been  found  so  exactl}-  alike  as  to  make  it  a 
matter  of  any  great  difficulty  to  distinguish 
the  one  from  the  other. 

Philosophers  reduce  the  peculiar  traits  of 
countenance  that  characterise  the  several 
races  of  mankind  to  certain  manifest  varie- 
ties, of  which  the  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant : — 1st,  The  Caucasian,  whence  the 
European  variety :  countenance  oval ;  features 
delicately  blended  ;  forehead  high  and  broad  ; 
nose  aquiline  ;  cheek-bones  not  prominent ; 
complexion  fair.  2d,  The  Mongolian  \a- 
riety :  face  broad  and  flat ;  nose  flat ;  space 
between  the  eyes  wide  ;  chin  prominent  ; 
complexion  olive.  3d,  The  American  va- 
riety :  visage  broad,  but  not  flat ;  cheek-bones 
prominent :  forehead  short ;  eyes  deeply  fix- 
ed ;  nose  flatfish,  but  prominent ;  countenance 
red,  or  of  a  copper  tint.  4th,  The  Negro 
variet}'  :  face  narrow,  projecting  in  the  lower 
part ;  forehead  narrow,  retreating,  arched  ; 
eyes  prominent ;  nose  and  lips  thick ;  com- 
plexion black.  5th,  Tlic  Malay  variety :  face 
not  so  narrow  as  in  the  negro,  projecting 
downwards  ;  nose  bottled  ;  mouth  large  ;  com- 
plexion tawny. 
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If  we  look  at  its  rounded  and  globular 
form,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  human  head 
has  a  grace  and  beauty  conferred  upon  it 
that  do  not  belong  to  any  other  form  peculiar 
to  any  other  animal ;  and  even  in  man,  the 
varieties  having  most  of  the  globular  form 
have  the  most  of  beauty.  This  will  appear 
very  plainly,  if  ' the  investigator  will  take  the 
trouble  to  compare  the  form  of  the  Caucasian 
variety  with  that  of  the  otlicr  four  varieties, 
either  in  the  actual  crania  of  dissected  sub- 
jects, if  he  has  access  to  such,  or  in  the 
drawings  with  which  anatomists  have  fur- 
nished us.  The  head  of  the  Georgian  female 
is  regarded,  by  Europeans  at  least,  as  the 
most  perfect  model  of  human  beauty.  It  is 
the  most  globular  of  all  the  varieties,  and  is 
generally  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  capital  forms.       *  * 

If  we  look  at  its  comely  covering  of  hair, 
we  shall  find  in  that  feature  also  another 
source  of  beauty.  Among  Europeans,  East- 
ern Asiatics,  and  Northern  Africans,  the  hair 
of  the  head  grows  to  a  great  length,  particu- 
larly in  females.  We  have  known  it  to  ex- 
ceed the  length  of  three  feet.  Its  colour  is 
black,  brown,  or  red,  according  to  climate, 
or  to  other  contingencies.  On  the  fore  part 
of  the  head  it  falls  towards  the  brow,  on  the 
back  part  towards  the  neck,  and  on  the  sides 
towards  the  shoulders.  It  is  very  ornamental, 
and  admits  of  being  done  up  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways,  so  as  to  please  all  tastes  and 
all  fancies. 

(To  be  continued.) 

William  Crawford  on  the  Penitentiaries  of 
the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend" 
will  remember,  with  pleasure,  the  visit  to 
this  country  in  1833  and  34,  of  two  interest- 
ing and  intelligent  strangers,  William  Craw- 
ford and  Henry  Newman,  the  former  under  ap- 
pointment of  the  British  government,  and  the 
latter  a  respected  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  a  volunteer  associate  from  benevo- 
lent motives.  The  mission  of  William  Craw- 
ford, it  is  known,  was  the  inspection  of  the 
several  penitentiaries  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  practicability 
and  expediency  of  applying  the  respective 
systems  on  which  they  are  governed,  or  any 
parts  thereof,  to  the  prisons  at  home ;  and 
since  his  return  he  has  published  an  exten- 
sive report  of  his  labours  and  enquiries,  which, 
by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  reading.  We  have  marked 
some  passages  v/hich  we  propose  to  insert  for 
the  satisfaction  of  our  readers.  After  several 
pages  upon  the  penal  laws  of  the  respective 
states,  the  mode  of  their  administration,  and 
the  various  degrees  of  melioration  which  they 
have  undergone,  he  thus  remarks : — 

"  But  whatever  may  be  the  chai'acter  of 
the  criminal  codes,  or  the  discipline  of  the 
prisons,  there  exists  a  power  which  is  con- 
stantly at  work,  to  impair  the  efficiency  of 
the  law,  and  undermine  the  best  effects  of 
punishment.  The  evil  to  which  I  advert,  is 
4'^e  frequent  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  par- 
Ion  ;  a  power  only  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 


of  preventing  the  law  from  being  carried  into 
effect,  contrary  to  its  true  spirit,  but  never 
to  restrain  or  counteract  its  obvious  opera- 
tions. Circumstances  may  arise,  calculated 
to  excite  considerable  doubt  of  the  guilt  of 
a  party,  if  not  to  disprove  it  altogether.  An 
offence  may  occur,  the  punishment  of  which, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  would  be 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  spirit,  arising  either 
from  oversight  in  the  legislature,  or  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case.  In  such 
instances,  the  power  of  pardoning  is  required 
for  the  protection  of  innocence,  either  abso- 
lute or  comparative,  but  in  all  others,  the 
remission  of  punishment  by  pardon,  cannot 
fail  to  act  as  a  direct  incentive  to  crime. 
Whenever  an  offender  hears  of  a  pardon  be- 
ing granted  for  any  delinquency  which  bears 
but  a  distant  resemblance  to  his  own,  al- 
though in  fifty  other  such  cases  the  full 
punishment  may  be  carried  into  effect,  he 
immediately  regards  the  circumstance,  not 
merely  as  another  added  to  the  many  chances 
of  escape  on  which  he  has  relied,  but  as  that 
resource  which,  on  the  failure  of  all  others, 
will  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties.  He 
sees  no  reason  why  he  should  be  less  fortu- 
nate than  his  associate.  It  is  true,  that  the 
same  principle  of  calculation  ought  to  be 
applied  to  each  of  the  fifty  cases  in  which 
the  punishment  is  carried  into  effect ;  but 
that  this  is  not  the  manner  in  which  crimi- 
nals are  prone  to  reckon,  is  obvious  from  the 
history  of  mankind.  All  men  estimate  too 
highly  the  chances  in  their  favour,  and  this 
propensity  is  gi-eatly  increased  by  a  life  of 
hazard  and  danger.  That  offences  may  be 
committed  with  impunity,  is  with  the  crimi- 
nal a  favourite  theory,  and  he  eagerly  seizes 
and  applies  to  himself  every  instance  that  can 
tend  to  support  it.  But  if  one  pardon  in  fifty 
operates  thus  injuriousljr,  what  must  inevita- 
bly be  the  effect  when  the  proportion  amounts 
to  one  in  four  ?  This  has  been  the  average 
rate  of  pardons  in  the  state  of  New  York 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  present  rate, 
however,  though  quite  sufficient  to  be  highly 
prejudicial,  falls  far  short  of  the  above  pro- 
portion. A  sense  of  the  evils  attending  the 
system  is  now  gaining  ground,  but  the  obsta- 
cles to  its  abolition  are  very  great.  In  each 
state  the  power  of  pardon  is  vested  in  the 
governor.  Although  he  may  be  induced  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  resist  the  feelings  of  pri- 
vate compassion,  the  importunities  of  the 
convict's  friends,  or  the  influence  of  immedi- 
ate connections,  yet  when  vast  numbers  of 
his  constituency,  to  whom  alone  he  is  respon- 
sible, from  whom  he  holds  his  authoritj^  and 
to  whom  he  looks  for  its  renewal,  concur  in 
supporting  any  of  those  specious  claims  to 
leniency  which  few  cases  fail  altogether  to 
possess  ;  when  petitions  are  presented  numer- 
ously signed,  and  apparently  in  the  cause  of 
mercy,  a  governor  will  rarely  be  found  of 
sufficient  ffi-mness  to  resist  the  importunity. 
Should  the  first  application  fail,  the  convict's 
friends  have  only  to  renew  their  endeavours ; 
perseverance  will  obtain  an  increased  number 
of  petitioners.  The  expiration  of  a  part  of 
the  term  of  imprisonment  renders  the  object 
more  easily  attainable ;  while  a  good  accomit 


of  the  prisoner's  conduct  during  confinement, 
which,  with  such  expectation,  he  will  take 
care  to  procure,  will  be  used  to  prove  him 
the  more  deserving.  Thus  each  repetition 
of  efforts  in  favour  of  pardon  is  made  with 
additional  advantage,  and  the  only  limit  to 
these  applications  is,  the  duration  of  the  im- 
prisonment. The  longer,  therefore,  the  term 
for  which  the  convict  is  sentenced,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  aggravated  his  crime,  the 
greater  are  the  probabilities  of  his  obtaining 
a  pardon.  It  is  accordingly  found,  that  of 
twenty-seven  prisoners  pardoned  at  Auburn 
in  one  year,  (1831,)  eight  had  been  sentenced 
for  life,  two  for  ten  years  and  upwards,  four 
for  seven,  six  for  five,  three  for  four,  and  one 
for  two  years ;  so  that  of  the  twenty-seven 
pardoned,  seventeen,  or  nearly  two  thirds, 
had  been  sentenced  to  seven  years  or  up- 
wards ;  while  those  sentenced  to  less  than 
five  years,  amounted  to  but  little  more  than 
one  seventh." 

We  shall  next  quote  part  of  what  he  says 
relative  to  the  eastern  penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania : — 

"  This  penitentiary  is  situated  about  a  mile 
from  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  site  occu- 
pies about  twelve  acres.  It  is  built  of  stone, 
and  surrounded  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  in  height. 
Every  room  is  vaulted  and  fire  proof.  At 
each  angle  of  the  boundary  wall  is  a  tower 
for  the  purpose  of  overlooking  the  establish- 
ment. In  the  centre  is  a  circular  building, 
or  observatory,  from  which  several  corridors 
radiate  :  they  are  under  complete  inspection. 
The  cells  are  ranged  on  each  side  of  the  cor- 
ridors, in  the  wall  of  which  is  a  small  aper- 
ture and  iron  door  to  each  cell :  through  this 
aperture  the  meals  of  the  prisoner  are  handed 
to  him  without  his  seeing  the  officer,  and  he 
may  at  all  times  be  thus  inspected  without 
his  knowledge.  Other  openings  are  provided 
for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  warmth. 
Heated  air  is  conducted  by  flues  from  stoves 
under  the  corridors.  In  the  arched  ceiling 
of  each  cell  is  a  window  for  the  admission  of 
light.  The  cells  are  eleven  feet  nine  inches 
long,  seven  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  sixteen 
feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  arched  ceiling. 
The  cells  on  the  ground  floor  have  double 
doors  leading  into  a  3"ard,  eighteen  feet  by 
eight  feet,  in  which  the  convict  is  allowed  to 
take  exercise  for  an  hour  daily.  The  walls 
of  the  yard  are  eleven  feet  high.  Prisonei-s 
are  not  allowed  to  walk  at  the  same  time  in 
adjoining  yards ;  and  when  in  the  yards  are 
inspected  by  a  watchman  placed  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  tower  of  the  observatory.  At 
present  but  three  corridors  are  completed  : 
the  others,  -which  are  now  erecting,  differ  in 
some  of  their  arrangements  from  those  ori- 
ginally built.  The  new  cells  below,  as  well 
as  in  the  upper  floor,  have  doors  opening  into 
the  corridoi's.  These  cells  vary  also  in  their 
dimensions,  being  three  feet  longer  than  the 
others.  The  prisoners  in  the  upper  cells  are 
not  allowed  to  go  at  any  time  into  the  open 
air.  This  rule  had  been  only  seven  months 
in  operation  at  the  period  of  my  visit.  No 
inconvenience  had  at  that  time  been  found  to 
result  from  the  arrangement.  On  the  admis- 
sion of  a  convict  he  is  taken  into  the  office 
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at  the  entrance  of  the  penitentiary,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  course  of  examination. 
His  person  is  cleansed  and  he  is  clothed  in 
an  uniform.  He  is  then  blindfolded  and  con- 
ducted to  his  cell.  On  his  way  thither  he  is 
for  a  short  time  detained  in  the  observatory, 
where  he  is  admonished  by  the  warden  as  to 
the  necessity  of  implicit  obedience  to  the 
regulations.  On  arriving  in  his  cell,  the  hood 
is  removed,  and  he  is  left  alone.  There  he 
may  remain  for  years,  perhaps  for  life,  with- 
out seeing  any  human  being  but  the  inspectors, 
the  warden  and  his  officers,  and  perhaps  oc- 
casionally one  of  the  official  visitors  of  the 
prison.  For  the  first  day  or  two  the  convict 
is  not  allowed  to  have  even  a  Bible,  nor  is 
any  employment  given  to  him  for  at  least  a 
week,  a  period  during  which  he  is  the  object 
of  the  warden's  special  observation.  The 
prisoner  soon  petitions  for  an  occupation.  It 
-is  not,  however,  until  solitude  appears  to  have 
effectually  subdued  him  that  employment  of 
any  kind  is  introduced  into  his  cell.  Under 
such  circumstances  labour  is  regarded  as  a 
great  alleviation ;  and  such  is  the  industry 
manifested,  that  with  few  exceptions  has  it 
been  necessary  to  assign  tasks.*  Several 
salutary  provisions  are  made  by  the  legisla- 
ture against  the  abuse  of  the  power  vested  in 
the  warden  and  his  officers.  The  inspectors 
are  required  to  visit  the  prison  at  least  twice 
in  the  week,  and  on  those  occasions  to  speak 
to  each  prisoner  and  to  listen  to  any  com- 
plaint that  may  be  made  of  oppression  or 
misconduct.  Neither  the  warden  nor  any  of 
his  assistants  are  to  be  present  at  these  in- 
terviews, unless  their  attendance  be  desired. 
The  physician  is  required  to  visit  the  in- 
firmary daily,  and  to  attend  at  the  peniten- 
tiary twice  in  every  week  for  the  purpose  of 
enquiring  into  the  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
state  of  every  prisoner. 

"  Having  had  the  unrestrained  privilege  of 
visiting  the  cells  at  all  times,  I  have  had 
many  opportunities  of  conversing  in  private 
with  a  considerable  number  of  the  prisoners. 
Aware  of  the  strong  feeling  which  exists  of 
the  danger  resulting  from  long  periods  of 
solitary  confinement  thus  strictly  enforced, 
my  enquiries  were  carefully  directed  to  the 
eficcts  which  it  had  produced  upon  the  health, 
mind,  and  character  of  the  convict.  I  have 
uniformly  found  that  the  deterring  influence 
is  extremely  great,  and  such  as  I  believe  be- 
longs to  no  other  system  of  jail  management; 
for  although  in  large  bodies,  associated  to- 
gether, silence  may  by  strict  discipline  be  in 
a  great  measure  maintained,  prisoners  thus 
debarred  from  speaking  have  inevitably  re- 
course to  other  modes  of  communication.  I 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  moral  cor- 
ruption can  result  from  intercourse  so  limited, 
yet  when  men  are  day  after  day  tlirown  into 
the  society  of  each  other,  the  irksomeness  of 
imprisonment  becomes  impaired,  and  its  ter- 
rors materially  diminished.  The  Eastern 
Penitentiary  imparts  no  such  relief.    Of  the 

*  Tlio  first  prisoner,  a  negro  of  twenty,  who  had 
been  brought  up  on  a  farm,  made  a  shoo  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  cominencomont  of  his  iiislruction.  Tlie 
shoe  passed  with  others,  and  was  paid  for  by  the  con- 
tractor. 


convicts  with  whom  I  conversed,  many  had 
been  previously  confined  in  New  York,  and 
other  prisons  where  corporal  punishments 
were  frequent ;  but  those  persons  have  de- 
clared that  that  discipline  was  less  corrective 
than  the  restraints  of  continual  solitude. 
When  prisoners  are  associated  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  from  with- 
out. The  arrival  of  new,  and  the  discharge 
of  other  convicts  form  constant  channels  of 
communication.  In  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
the  separation  from  the  world  is  certain  and 
complete.  So  strict  is  the  seclusion  that  I 
found,  on  conversing  with  the  prisoners,  that 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
cholera,  which  had  but  a  few  months  be- 
fore prevailed  in  Philadelphia.*  The  ex- 
clusion of  all  Imowledge  of  their  friends 
is  severely  felt.  But  although  every  allu- 
sion to  their  situation  was  accompanied  by 
a  strong  sense  of  the  punishment  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  I  could  perceive  no 
angry  or  vindictive  feelings.  I  was,  indeed, 
particularly  struck  by  the  mild  and  subdued 
spirit  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  temper 
of  the  convicts,  and  which  is  essentially  pro- 
moted by  reflection,  solitude,  and  the  absence 
of  corporal  punishment.  The  only  offences 
in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  which  the  pri- 
soner can  commit,  are  idleness  and  wilful 
damage  to  the  materials  on  which  he  is  at 
work.  On  such  occasions  he  is  punished  by 
the  loss  of  employment,  the  diminution  of  his 
food,  or  close  confinement  in  a  darkened  cell. 
The  necessity  for  correction  is  extremely 
rare.  There  is  not  a  whip,  nor  are  there 
any  fire-arms  within  the  walls  of  the  prison.| 
"  Solitary  imprisonment  is  not  only  an  ex- 
emplary punishment,  but  a  powerful  agent  in 
the  reformation  of  morals.  It  inevitably  tends 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption.  In  the 
silence  of  the  cell  contamination  cannot  be 
received  or  imparted.  A  sense  of  degrada- 
tion caimot  be  excited  by  exposure,  nor  re- 
formation checked  by  false  shame.  Day  after 
day,  with  no  companions  but  his  thoughts, 
the  convict  is  compelled  to  reflect  and  listen 
to  the  reproofs  of  conscience.  He  is  led  to 
dwell  upon  past  errors,  and  to  cherish  what- 
ever better  feelings,  he  may  at  any  time  have 
imbibed.  These  circumstances  are  in  the 
highest  degree  calculated  to  ameliorate  the 
affections  and  reclaim  the  heart.  The  mind 
becomes  open  to  the  best  impressions,  and 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  those  truths 

*  To  their  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  cholera 
mny  doubtless  bo  ascribed,  in  a  great  measure,  their 
preservation  from  this  disease,  not  a  single  convict 
liaving'  been  flttaclted  by  it  during  tlie  whole  period 
thai  it  prevailed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  although 
the  hospicil  for  the  reception  of  patients  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  prison.  Tlie  powerful  efl'ecl  of 
alarm  on  the  bodily  system  was  singularly  illustrated 
at  this  period  at  the  Massachusetts  state  prison.  The 
chaplain  having  taken  occasion  one  Sunday,  from  the 
pulpit,  to  advert  to  the  awful  ravages  of  the  cholera, 
most  of  the  prisoners  who  composed  his  congregation 
were,  on  retiring  to  their  cells,  seized  with  a  complaint 
which  it  was  greatly  feared  would  lead  to,  but  which 
happily  did  not  terminate  in,  malignant  cholera. 

t  This  circumstance  shows  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  striking  contrast  to  every  other  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  general  practice  to  station  sentinels 
either  on  the  wall,  or  in  parts  commanding  inspec- 
tion.   There  is  a  guard-room  in  each  penitentiary. 


and  consolations  which  Christianity  can  alone 
impart.  Instances  have  occurred  in  which 
prisoneis  have  expressed  their  gratitude  for 
the  moral  benefit  which  they  have  thus  de- 
rived." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Tor  "Tlie  Friend." 

INSECTS. 

NO.  XII. 

Animal  Galls,  dpc. 

The  galls  or  protuberance's  which  are  oc- 
casioned by  insects  in  the  living  flesh  of  cer- 
tain animals,  are  somewhat  analogous  to  those 
which  were  described  in  the  last  number  as 
being  formed  on  vegetables,  and  like  them  are 
designed  for  the  protection  and  nourishment 
of  their  offspring.  No  one  accustomed  to  rural 
occupations  can  be  ignorant  that  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  other  animals,  are  often 
annoyed  by  "  worms,"  which  are  found  se- 
creted in  various  parts  of  their  bodies.  These 
are  occasioned  by  insects,  which  in  common 
parlance  are  called  breeze-flies,  gad-flies,  &c. 
The  extraordinary  effect  produced  upon  cattle 
by  the  appearance  of  one  of  these  flies  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  pain  inflicted  by 
them  is  excruciating,  for  in  the  season  when 
they  attack  them  it  is  no  uncommon  sight,  it 
is  said,  for  a  whole  herd  to  be  seen  galloping 
off  across  the  pasture  in  which  they  are  in- 
closed with  their  tails  in  the  air,  or  stuck  out 
behind,  and  their  necks  stretched  to  their 
utmost  length,  apparently  in  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, and  frequently  not  stopping  until 
they  have  found  a  refuge  in  a  pool  of  water ; 
their  appearance  and  motion  is  represented 
to  be,  under  these  circumstances,  so  grotesque 
and  indescribably  awkward  as  to  tempt  the 
spectator  rather  to  laugh  than  to  pity  them, 
though  evidently  in  great  distress  and  terror. 

It  is  veiy  doubtful,  however,  that  this  agi- 
tation and  restlessness  is  caused  from  the 
fear  of  pain,  as  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  insect  which  produces  it  pierces  the  hide 
of  the  animal.  The  ovipositor  of  the  fly 
which  produces  galls  on  vegetables  is  rolled 
up  within  the  body  like  the  spring  of  a  watch ; 
that  of  the  breeze  or  ox  fly  lengthens  by  a 
series  of  sliding  tubes,  like  a  pocket  spy  glass. 
There  are  four  of  these  tubes,  which  are  com- 
posed, like  many  ovipositors  of  insects,  of  a 
horny  substance,  the  terminal  piece  being  com- 
posed of  five  parts,  three  of  which  are  longer 
than  the  other  two,  and  terminating  in  curved 
points,  somewhat  like  the  claw  of  a  cat.  The 
two  shorter  pieces  arc  also  pointed,  but  not 
curved,  and  by  the  union  of  the  five  a  tube  is 
composed  for  the  passage  of  the  eggs.  This 
instrument  would  seem  to  be  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  boring  the  hides  of  animals,  and  was 
supposed  by  Vallisnieri  and  Reaumer  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose ;  but  the  observations 
of  Bracey  Clark  induced  him  to  think  that  the 
insect  does  not  pierce  the  skin  when  it  de- 
posits its  eggs,  but  merely  glues  them  to  the 
hairs,  where  they  remain  until  the  grubs  are 
hatched,  which  burrow  their  way  under  the 
skin.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  hides  of  cattle,  being  very  thick,  are  not 
acutely  sensitive  of  pain,  which  is  strikingly 
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evinced  in  the  case  of  the  working  ox,  by 
its  insensibility  to  the  influence  of  the  goad, 
which  is  often  armed  at  the  end  with  a  sharp 
iron  needle,  and  not  unfrequently  administered 
with  an  unsparing  hand.  Again,  if  the  pain 
inflicted  was  very  acute,  the  insect  would 
find  it  next  to  impossible  to  lay  thirty  or 
forty  eggs  without  being  killed  by  the  stroke 
of  the  ox's  tail.  For  these  reasons  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  opinion  of  B.  Clark  is  correct, 
and  that  the  consternation  and  terror  which 
they  evince  upon  the  appearance  of  the  fly 
may  be  attributed  to  the  buzzing  of  the  in- 
sect, that,  like  the  rattle  of  the  rattlesnake, 
serves  to  warn  them  of  its  presence,  and  by 
alarming  them  prevent  an  over  abundant 
population.  Another  reason  for  supposing 
that  no  pain  is  inflicted  by  the  fly  is,  that  a 
similar  terror  is  caused  among  sheep,  deer, 
and  horses,  by  insects  of  the  same  genus, 
which  it  is  known  do  not  penetrate  the)  skin, 
but  lay  their  eggs  on  the  surface  ;  and  as  in- 
sects of  the  same  genus  almost  invariably 
proceed  upon  similar  principles,  however 
much  they  may  vary  in  minute  particulars, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  those  which  produce 
galls  do  the  same. 

But  whether  the  egg  of  the  ox  breeze-fly 
is  deposited  on  or  under  the  skin,  it  is  very 
certain  that  the  grub  is  found  in  a  bump  on 
the  animal's  back  which  has  some  resemblance 
to  the  galls  of  vegetables.  "  A  place,"  says 
Reaumer, "  where  food  is  found  in  abundance, 
where  it  is  protected  from  the  weather,  where 
it  enjoys  at  all  times  an  equal  degree  of 
warmth,  and  where  it  finally  attains  maturi- 
ty." The  cavity  of  the  bumps  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  insect,  and  increases 
according  to  the  growth  of  the  grub ;  but, 
from  some  circumstance  not  accounted  for, 
they  do  not  all  attain  the  same  size,  some 
being  very  small,  while  others  are  two  inches 
in  diameter  at  their  base  and  one  inch  high. 
In  each  is  a  hole,  which  it  is  very  essen- 
tial to  the  grub  should  remain  open,  as 
by  means  of  it  a  communication  is  kept  up 
with  the  air  necessary  for  respiration,  for 
which  it  occupies  the  most  favourable  situa- 
tion. It  does  not  follow  because  no  open- 
ings of  a  similar  kind  are  observed  in  the 
galls  of  trees,  that  the  inhabitants  of  them 
should  have  less  need  of  air  than  those  of 
whose  habitations  we  are  speaking.  Tho 
apertures  of  these,  though  they  may  escape 
notice  from  their  minuteness,  may  nevertheless 
exist  of  sufficient  dimensions  for  the  purpose. 

The  greatest  number  of  these  galls  or 
bumps  are  found  upon  young  cattle,  and 
those  which  are  in  the  best  condition,  the 
fly  appearing  to  be  aware  that  the  skins  of 
such  will  not  oppose  too  much  resistance,  and 
that  tender  flesh  is  the  best  suited  for  the 
nourishment  of  its  offspring.  The  number 
upon  each  varies  considerably,  some  having 
but  three  or  four,  while  on  others  from  thirty 
to  forty  are  often  found.  Sometimes  they 
are  situated  near  the  shoulders,  but  common- 
ly are  located  along  the  spine.  Their  pre- 
sence does  not  appear  to  be  considered  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  the  animal ;  on  the 
contrarj',  they  are  rather  regarded  as  proofs 
of  its  goodness. 


When  the  grub  arrives  at  maturity,  it  en- 
larges the  aperture  of  its  habitation  by  thrust- 
ing a  part  of  its  body  out,  and  then  withdraw- 
ing it  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  render  it 
large  enough  for  it  to  make  its  exit,  which  it 
generally  does  backwards  and  in  the  cool  of 
the  morning.  Having  escaped  from  its  den, 
it  rolls  off  the  animal  on  which  it  has  fed, 
and  falling  to  the  ground  seeks  the  shelter  of 
some  fissure  or  stone,  and  there  its  skin 
hardens  into  a  black  cocoon,  within  which  it 
undergoes  its  last  change  and  becomes  a  per- 
fect fly. 

The  horse  breeze-fly,  when  her  time  of 
oviposition  commences,  seeks  among  the 
horses  a  subject  for  her  purpose,  and  ap- 
proaching him  on  the  wing,  she  carries  her 
body  nearly  upright  in  the  air,  her  tail, 
which  is  lengthened  for  this  purpose,  being 
curved  inwards  and  upwards ;  in  this  way 
she  approaches  the  point  where  she  designs 
to  deposit  the  egg,  and  suspending  herself  for 
a  few  moments  before  it,  suddenly  darts  upon 
it  and  leaves  the  egg  adhering  to  the  hair ; 
she  hardly  appears  to  settle,  but  merely 
touches  the  hair,  with  the  egg  held  out  on 
the  projected  point  of  the  abdomen,  and 
which  is  made  to  adhere  by  means  of  a 
glutinous  liquor  secreted  with  it ;  she  then 
leaves  the  horse  at  a  small  distance,  and  pre- 
pares a  second  egg,  and  poising  herself  be- 
fore the  part,  deposits  it  in  the  same  way. 
The  liquor  dries,  and  the  egg  becomes  firmly 
glued  to  the  hair  ;  and  this  is  repeated  by 
these  flies  till  four  or  five  hundred  eggs  are 
sometimes  placed  on  one  horse.  In  thus  de- 
positing the  eggs,  the  fly  is  careful  to  select 
a  part  of  the  skin  which  the  horse  can  easily 
reach  with  his  tongue,  such  as  the  inside  of 
the  knee,  or  the  side  and  back  part  of  the 
shoulder,  from  which  they  are  licked  ofl^" 
after  remaining  long  enough  for  the  latent 
larvae  to  be  brought  forth  upon  the  slightest 

application   of  warmth  or  moisture,  which  is 

furnished  by  the  tongue,  from  whence  they 
are  conveyed  to  the  stomach,  and  form  the 
"  botts,"  common  to  horses.  Another  species 
of  this  insect  is  much  more  troublesome  to  the 
horse,  as  it  oviposits  upon  its  lips,  and  in  do- 
ing so,  causes  a  titillation  which  is  a  source 
apparently  of  the  most  distressing  uneasiness. 
At  the  sight  or  sound  of  this  fly,  the  poor 
beasts  are  always  much  agitated,  tossing  their 
heada  about  in  the  air  to  drive  it  away ; 
if  this  does  not  answer,  galloping  off'  to  a 
distant  part  of  their  pasture,  and  as  a  last 
resource,  taking  refuge  in  the  water,  if  any 
should  be  near,  Avhere  they  are  never  Imown 
to  follow  them.  The  sheep  breeze-fly  annoys 
sheep  in  a  similar  manner,  and  as  it  will  not, 
like  a  horse  or  an  ox,  take  refuge  in  the 
water,  it  has  recourse  to  a  rut  or  dry  dusty 
road,  holding  its  nose  close  to  the  ground, 
thus  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  fly  to  get  at 
its  nostrils ;  their  efforts,  however,  are  often 
unavailing,  and  the  fly  succeeds  in  depositing 
its  eggs  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  nostril, 
from  whence  the  worms  make  their  way  into 
the  head,  often  as  far  as  the  brain,  causing  a 
vertigo,  which  generally  proves  fatal. 

The  rein-deer  is  also  annoyed  by  an  insect 
which  occasions  galls  upon  it,  similar  to  those 


which  are  produced  on  oxen  ;  six  or  eight  of 
them,  as  large  as  an  acorn,  are  often  found 
upon  a  rein-deer,  that  has  only  seen  one  win- 
ter, which  so  emaciate  them,  that  frequently 
one  third  of  their  number  perishes  in  conse- 
quence. 

Linnaeus,  speaking  of  this  insect,  says,  "  I 
remarked  with  astonishment  how  greatly  the 
rein-deer  are  incommoded  in  hot  weather,  in- 
somuch, that  they  cannot  stand  still  a  minute 
without  changing  their  posture,  starting,  puff"- 
ing  and  blowing  continually,  and  all  on  account 
of  a  little  fly.  Even  though  amongst  a  herd 
of  perhaps  five  hundred  rein-deer,  there  were 
not  above  ten  of  these  flies,  every  one  of  the 
herd  trembled,  and  kept  pushing  its  neigh- 
bour about."  So  great  is  their  terror  of  this 
pigmy  creature,  that  it  is  said  they  will  flee 
with  the  utmost  swiftness  in  a  direction  con- 
trary to  the  wind,  over  precipices,  valleys, 
the  snow-covered  mountains,  and  even  the 
highest  Alps,  in  order  to  avoid  it. 

HUBEE. 

In  a  late  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  we  in- 
serted, from  the  Lindfield  Reporter,  what  to 
us  appeared  an  interesting  article,  relative  to 
an  agricultural  settlement  of  Hottentots  on 
Kat  River,  South  Africa.  The  following,  from 
a  later  number  of  that  valuable  periodical, 
may  properly  be  considered  as  supplementary. 

Schools  among   the  Aborigines  of  South 
Africa. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  con- 
tinued favourable  accounts  of  the  state  of  our 
colon}'  in  South  Africa,  both  as  it  regards  the 
moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  na- 
tives, and  their  advancement  in  civilization 
and  the  arts  of  life.  The  progress  of  educa- 
tion is  particularly  encouraging,  and  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  facts  give  a  general  view 
of  the  exertions  of  the  missionaries. 

"  There  are  in  Cape  Town  two  English 
free  schools,  and  twenty-two  in  other  towns 
of  the  colony,  at  various  distances  from  Cape 
Town  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  miles : 
these  have  all  been  established  by  govern- 
ment, chiefly  in  and  since  the  year  1822: 
they  contain  about  1400  children." 

From  Gnadenthal,  130  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Cape  Town,  a  missionary  of  the  United  Bre- 
thren writes  in  1833,  "In  the  course  of  last 
week  we  held  examinations  in  our  several 
schools,  and  counted  in  our  three  establish- 
ments, viz.  the  boj^s'  and  girls'  school,  and 
that  for  infants,  339  children."  At  a  more 
recent  examination  in  May,  1834,  "  Twenty 
pupils  took  their  leave  of  the  girls'  school. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  were  present,  of  whom 
ninety -five  were  readers :  the  rest  were  chiefly 
children  of  parents  who  have  been  lately  ad- 
mitted as  inhabitants,  and  who  have  been  but 
a  short  time  in  school ;  but  many  of  them 
spell  decently,  and  have  made  a  considerable 
proficiency  in  learning  the  catechism,  texts 
of  Scripture,  and  verses  out  of  the  hymn  book. 
The  infant  school,  attended  by  130  little  ones, 
continues  in  its  prosperous  and  encouraging 
course ;  and  the  average  attendance  in  the 
boys'  school,  is  between  100  and  110."  An- 
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gust,  1834.  "  Our  Hottentots  are  steadily 
improving  in  their  outward  condition.  They 
are  more  decently  clothed  than  formerly :  the 
low  unhealthy  huts  are  on  the  decrease : 
more  substantial  buildings  are  erected  from 
year  to  year ;  and  many  of  them  are  enabled 
to  save  part  of  their  earnings  for  a  day  of 
sickness  and  old  age.  More  than  £180  are 
now  deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank." 

Of  an  infant  school  formed  at  Elim  near 
Cape  Aiguilla,  in  October  1832,  another  mis- 
sionary writes,  "  Some  of  the  best  scholars 
read  in  the  New  Testament :  some  spell  well : 
a  year  ago,  not  one  of  them  knew  a  single 
letter.  They  are  particularly  pleased  when 
I  relate  to  them  parts  of  sacred  history  by 
questions  and  answers,  which  the  older  child- 
ren readily  learn.  They  also  learn  many 
hymns.  They  have  lost  that  timid,  sulky 
disposition  natural  to  the  Hottentot,  and  ex- 
changed it  for  open-heartedness  and  friendli- 
ness. W  hen  -we  meet  them  in  the  streets, 
they  like  to  speak  of  what  they  have  learned ; 
and  every  where  you  hear  them  singing 
hymns.  The  children  are  from  two  to  five 
years  old.  Many  of  the  farmers  are  surprised 
at  the  answers  given  by  the  children." 

In  June  of  last  year.  Brother  Teutsch 
writes,  "  We  have  cause  for  thankfulness  and 
satisfaction  in  the  state  of  our  congregation. 
The  services,  both  on  Sundays  and  week  days, 
are  numerously  attended ;  and  the  presence 
of  our  Saviour  is,  on  these  occasions,  power- 
fully felt  in  the  midst  of  us." 

In  some  of  the  locations  on  the  Kat  River, 
the  worship  of  God  has  been  conducted  by 
exhorters  from  among  the  Hottentots ;  and 
in  a  letter  from  James  Read  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  he  says, 
"  We  have  now  eleven  schools  connected 
with  us  conducted  by  natives.  We  have 
about  550  children  under  daily  instruction, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  can  read  and  write, 
mostly  the  English  language."  Scriptural 
knowledge  forms  the  most  prominent  part  of 
the  education. 

The  missionaries  mention  several  of  their 
congregation  having  departed  this  life,  in  full 
reliance  on  their  Saviour's  merits ;  and  add, 
"  In  general  nothing  in  our  whole  service 
gives  us  so  much  comfort  as  the  state  of  mind 
in  which  we  mostly  find  the  sick  and  dying." 

At  Enon,  near  Algoa  Bay,  an  infant  school 
was  in  preparation.  In  a  girls'  school  of  sixty 
scholars,  many  can  read  well. 

The  temperance  society  has  proved  highly 
beneficial  among  the  Hottentots,  and  industry 
and  social  comfort  arc  generally  advancing. 
Education,  aided  by  the  improvement  which 
the  introduction  of  the  infant  school  system 
has  secured,  is  in  progress  in  many  of  the 
stations ;  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  further  fa- 
cilitated by  the  abolition  of  slavery,  which 
commenced  on  the  1st  of  December,  wiien 
much  rejoicing  took  place  among  the  negro 
population. 

Accounts  up  to  the  7th  state  that  the  public 
peace  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  act  com- 
ing into  operation,  and  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants in  the  Cape  had  a  dinner  to  celebrate 
the  emancipation,  and  in  connnemoration  a 


school  was  intended  to  be  founded  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  The  emancipated  negroes 
had  signed  a  paper,  expressing  their  thanks 
for  the  boon.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
paper : — 

"  Cape  Town,  Dec.  1,  1834.— The  free 
persons  of  this  colony  take  the  liberty  of 
writing  a  few  lines  to  return  their  most  grate- 
ful and  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty  the  king 
of  England,  and  all  the  honoured  gentlemen 
of  the  parliament,  not  forgetting  at  the  same 
time  our  gracious  governor  and  all  the  worthy 
gentlemen  of  this  colony  who  have  deeply  in- 
terested themselves  in  behalf  of  the  freedom 
of  the  unfortunate  slaves.  It  is  not  in  our 
power  to  express  the  feelings  and  gratitude 
of  our  hearts,  but  we  shall  never  fail  to  offer 
up  our  fervent  prayer  to  the  great  Father  of 
all,  to  shower  down  his  blessings  tenfold  on 
all  our  kind  benefactors,  and  we  also  pray  to 
the  great  God  to  enlighten  our  minds  that 
we  may  search  his  word  and  walk  in  his 
paths.  With  a  hope  that  we  shall  be  par- 
doned for  the  liberty  we  take  in  writing 
these  few  lines,  we  beg  to  subscribe  our- 
selves his  majesty  the  king  of  Great  Britain's 
humble  and  faithful  servants." 

From  llie  Essex  Registtr. 
SLAV  as  RY. 

While  the  disastrous  efiects  of  the  system 
of  slavery  upon  our  southern  states,  and  the 
utter  inconsistency  of  the  system  itself  with 
the  precepts  of  cur  religion  and  the  principles 
of  our  government,  are  generally  admitted, 
and  the  continuance  of  it  justified  only  upon 
the  ground  of  absolute  necessity,  until  some 
mode  of  remedying  the  evil  can  be  devised, 
which  shall  be  for  the  safety  and  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  both  masters  and  slaves,  there  are 
not  a  few  in  the  southern  states  (and  some 
are  even  found  at  the  north)  who  boldly  ad- 
vocate the  continuance  of  slavery,  as  a  per- 
manent state  of  society — declaring  the  pre- 
sent system  the  best  that  can  be  devised — 
utterly  denying  the  evils  said  to  be  produced 
by  it — and  threatening  the  most  severe  and 
summary  punishment  upon  any  person  who 
should  dare  to  question  their  right  to  hold 
their  fellow  men  in  perpetual  bondage. 

In  contrast  with  these  views,  we  give  be- 
low the  sentiments  of  southern  statesmen, 
best  qualified  to  judge  upon  this  subject,  and 
for  whom  our  southern  brethren  ju-offess  the 
highest  respect  and  veneration — while  at  the 
same  time  they  hold  out  the  terrors  of 
"  LyncWs  luw'"  to  all  who  dare  to  promul- 
gate similar  sentiments. 

se:vTimexts  of  Patrick  henry. 
"  Is  it  not  amazing,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  rights  of  humanity  arc  defined  with  pre- 
cision, in  a  country  above  all  others  fond  of 
liberty — that  in  such  an  age,  and  in  such  a 
country,  we  find  men,  professing  a  religion 
the  most  humane  and  gentle,  adopting  a  prin- 
ciple as  repugnant  to  humanity,  as  it  is  in- 
consistent with  tiie  Bible,  and  destructive  to 
liberty  ?  Believe  me,  I  honour  the  Quakers 
for  their  noble  efli)rts  to  abolish  slavery. 
Every  thinking,  honest  man,  rejects  it  in 
speculation ;  yet  how  few  in  practice,  from 


conscientious  motives  !  Would  any  man  be- 
lieve that  I  am  master  of  slaves  of  my  own 
purchase  ?  I  am  drawn  along  by  the  general 
inconvenience  of  living  without  them.  I  will 
not,  I  cannot  justify  it.  For  however  culpable 
,my  conduct,  I  will  so  far  pay  my  devoir  to 
virtue,  as  to  own  the  excellence  and  rectitude 
of  her  precepts,  and  to  lament  my  own  want 
of  conformity  to  them." 

SENTIMENTS  OF  JEFFERSON — IN  1782. 

"  The  whole  commerce  between  master 
and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most 
boisterous  passions,  the  most  unremitting  des- 
potism on  the  one  part,  and  degrading  sub- 
mission on  the  other.  *  *  *  With 
what  execration  should  the  statesman  be 
loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  of  the  citi- 
zens to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other, 
transforms  those  into  despots  and  these  into 
enemies ;  destroys  the  morals  of  one  part, 
and  the  amor  patria.  of  the  other  ?  And  can 
the  liberties  of  the  nation  be  thought  secure, 
when  we  have  refused  the  only  firm  basis,  a 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that 
these  libei-ties  are  the  gift  of  God — that  they 
are  not  to  be  violated  but  with  his  wrath  ? 
Indeed,  I  tremble  for  my  country  when  I  re- 
flect that  God  is  just ;  that  his  justice  cannot 
sleep  for  ever ;  that  considering  numbers, 
nature  and  natural  means  only,  a  revolution 
in  the  wheel  of  fortune,  an  exchange  of  situa- 
tion is  among  possible  events ;  that  it  may  be- 
conip  probahle  by  a  svpernatvral  interference. 
The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which  can 
take  side  with  us  in  such  a  contest." 

In  1814,  he  wrote  thus  : — "  My  sentiments 
on  the  subject  of  the  slavery  of  the  negroes 
have  long  been  in  possession  of  the  public  ; 
and  time  has  only  served  to  give  them  stronger 
root.  Yet  the  hour  of  emancipation  is  ad- 
vancing in  the  march  of  time.  It  will  come; 
and  whether  brought  on  by  the  generous 
energy  of  our  own  minds,  or  by  the  bloody 
process  of  St.  Domingo,  is  a  leaf  of  our  his- 
tory not  yet  turned  over." 

SENTIMENTS  OF  WILLIAM  WIRT. 

"  Slavery  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  of  nations ;  and  the  law  of  South  Caro- 
lina concerning  seizing  coloured  seamen,  is 
uncon«<itutional."  "  That  slavery  is  an  evil, 
and  a  transcendant  evil,  it  would  be  more 
than  idle  for  anj^  human  being  to  doubt  or 
deny.  It  is  a  mildew,  which  has  blighted 
every  region  it  has  touched,  from  the  crea- 
tion. Illustrations  from  the  histories  of  other 
times  and  other  countries  miglit  be  instruc- 
tive ;  but  we  have  evidence  nearer  at  hand, 
in  the  short  histories  of  the  different  states  of 
this  great  confederacy,  which  are  impressive 
in  their  admonitions,  and  conclusive  in  their 
character." 

SENTIMENTS  OF  HENRY  CLAY. 

"  In  our  attempt  to  adopt  gradual  emanci- 
pation in  Kentucky,  wc  were  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
majority,  with  the  grace  which  the  minority 
in  a  republic  should  ever  yield  to  such  a  de- 
cision. But  I  shall  never  cease  to  regret  a 
decision,  the  effects  of  which  have  been  to 
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place  us  in  the  rear  of  our  neighbours,  who 
are  exempt  from  slavery,  in  the  state  of  agri 
culture,  the  progress  of  manufactures,  the  ad 
vance  of  improvement,  and  the  general  pros 
perity  of  society." 

SENTIMENTS  OF  JOHN  RANDOLPH. 

"  Virginia  is  so  impoverished  by  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  that  the  tables  will  sooner  or 
later  be  turned,  and  the  slaves  will  advertise 
for  run-away  masters." 

 Faulkner,  in  the  legislature  of  Vir^ 

ginia,  in  1832,  said — "  Slavery,  it  is  admitted, 
is  an  evil.  It  banishes  free  white  labour — it 
exterminates  the  mechanic,  the  artisan,  the 
manufacturer.  It  converts  the  energy  of  a 
community  into  indolence — its  powers  into 
imbecility,  its  efficiency  into  weakness.  Be- 
ing thus  injurious,  have  we  not  a  right  to  de- 
mand its  extermination?  Must  the  country 
languish  and  die,  that  the  slave-holder  may 
flourish  ?  Shall  all  interests  be  subservient  to 
one  1  If  there  be  one  who  considers  the  insti- 
tution harmless,  let  him  compare  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slave-holding  portion  of  this  com- 
monwealth— barren,  desolate,  and  seared  as 
it  were  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Heaven — 
with  the  description  v/hich  we  have  of  this 
same  country  from  those  who  first  broke  its 
virgin  soil.  To  what  is  this  change  ascriba- 
ble?  Alone  to  the  withering  and  blasting  ef- 
fects of  slavery." 

Gov.  Swain  of  North  Carolina,  in  1830 : — 
"  Is  it  nothing  to  us,  that  two  millions  of  our 
countrymen  are  doomed  illegally  to  the  most 
abject  and  vile  slavery  that  was  ever  tolerated 
on  the  face  of  earth  ?  Are  they  insensible  to 
the  demands  of  justice?  Let  any  man  of  spirit 
and  feeling  for  a  moment  cast  his  eyes  over 
this  land  of  slavery,  and  see  the  misery  and 
wretchedness  that  exists.  *  *  *  The 
worst  is  not  generally  known.  Were  all  the 
miseries,  the  horrors  of  slavery,  to  burst  at 
once  into  view,  a  peal  of  seven-fold  thunder 
could  scarce  strike  greater  alarm." 


In  the  first  number  of  the  new  Cyclopaedia 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  (-a  work  which 
we  think  commences  with  very  fair  prospects 
of  success,)  there  is  an  interesting  account  of 
a  very  curious  class  of  animated  beings, 
holding  a  very  lov/  grade  in  the  extensive 
scale  of  creation,  yet  exciting  the  wonder  of 
the  anatomist  and  the  naturalist,  much  more 
than  higher  links  in  the  chain,  of  God's  works. 
This  is  the  AcalepJice,  or  sea-jelly,  sea-nettle, 
Portuguese  man-of-war,  &c.,  known  from  the 
property  which  many  of  the  animals  possess, 
of  stinging  those  parts  of  our  body  which 
come  in  contact  with  them.  We  can  only, 
make  room  for  a  short  extract,  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  Dr.  Coldstream  has  handled 
his  subject  in  this  article. 

"  On  many  accounts  the  acalephas  are  ob- 
jects of  extreme  interest  to  the  anatomist  and 
physiologist.  They  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  learned  naturalists  of  every 
age,  from  the  time  of  Pliny  until  the  present 
day ;  their  numbers  are,  perhaps,  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  class  of  marine  ani- 


mals ;  they  exist  in  all  seas,  and  yet  we  re- 
main very  ignorant  with  regard  to  several 
points  in  their  structure  and  history.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  their  tissues,  the  singular 
arrangement  of  their  organs,  the  anomalies 
in  their  functions,  present  as  many  objects  of 
interesting  enquiry  to  the  physiologist,  as  the 
wonderful  variety  and  striking  elegance  of 
their  forms  and  their  splendid  colouring,  pre- 
sent to  the  admiration  of  the  naturalist.  Pe- 
ron,  in  his  animated  description  of  the  medu- 
sa, observes,  '  Among  the  animals  of  this 
family  we  find  the  most  important  functions 
of  life  performed  in  bodies  which  offer  to  the 
eye  little  more  than  a  mass  of  jelly.  They 
grow  frequently  to  a  large  size,  so  as  to  mea- 
sure several  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  yet  we 
cannot  always  determine  what  are  their  organs 
of  nutrition.  They  move  with  rapidity,  and 
continue  their  motions  for  a  long  time,  and 
yet  we  cannot  always  satisfactorily  demon- 
strate their  muscular  system.  Their  secre- 
tions are  frequently  very  abundant,  and  yet 
the  secreting  organs  remain  to  be  discovered. 
They  seem  to  be  too  weak  to  seize  any  vigor- 
ous animal,  and  yet  fishes  are  sometimes 
their  prey.  Their  delicate  stomachs  appear 
to  be  wholly  incapable  of  acting  upon  such 
food,  and  yet  it  is  digested  within  a  very 
short  time.  Most  of  them  shine  at  night 
with  great  brilliancy,  and  yet  we  know  little 
or  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  agent  which 
produces  so  remarkable  an  effect,  or  of  the 
organs  by  which  it  is  elaborated.  And, 
lastly,  many  of  them  sting  the  hand  that 
touches  them,  but  how,  or  by  what  means 
they  do  so,  still  remains  a  mystery.  It  is, 
therefore,  but  a  very  imperfect  account  of 
the  anatomy  and  pliysiolugy  of  this  class  that 
can  be  at  present  given.'  " 

The  anatomy  of  the  various  species  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  wood-cuts,  and  the 
researches  of  Dr.  Coldstream  are  very  credit- 
able to  himself,  and  the  work  to  which  he 
contributes. — Bledico- Chiriirgical  Revieic. 


For  "  Tiie  Friend.'" 
A  PRAYER  or  JOHN  THORP. 
At  the  close  of  the  volume  of  instructive 
letters  by  the  late  John  Thorp,  of  Manches- 
ter, England,  is  inserted  a  prayer,  the  short 
history  of  which  is  prefixed.  Its  general 
tenor,  its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  excel- 
lent spirit  which  it  breathes,  render  it,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  appropriate  to  the  times  in 
which  we  live,  as  relates  to  the  members  of 
our  own  religious  Society,  at  least ;  and  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  present  awful  state  of 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  I 
would  therefore  propose  its  insertion  in  "The 
Friend."  S.  R. 

[The  paper  from  which  this  prayer  is  talsen,  is  in 
John  Thorp's  hand-writing,  and  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "On  third  day,  the  21st  of  10th  month,  1794, 
the  following  prayer  was  raised  in  my  heart,  and  the 
expression  of  it  required."  It  appears,  on  examina- 
tion, that  on  tlie  day  mentioned,  Ilardshaw  Monthly 
Meeting-  was  held  at  Liverpool.] 

Oh  Lord  God  Almighty,  conscious  that  we 
are  but  dust,  and  that  Thou  art  holy,  that  as 
is  thy  majesty,  so  is  thy  mercy ;  we  be- 


seech Thee,  look  down  upon  us  in  mercy, 
whom  Thou  hast  raised  up,  to  set  thy  name 
amongst.  Take  us  under  thy  care,  and  ex- 
ercise thy  discipline  upon  us.  Turn  thy 
hand  again  and  again  upon  us  ;  "revive  thy 
work  in  the  midst  of  the  years,"  that  both 
the  dross,  and  the  tin,  and  the  "  reprobate 
silver,"  may  be  taken  away  from  us.  Purge 
our  camps,  O  Lord,  we  beseech  Thee,  and 
remove  from  us  every  thing  that  is  offensive 
to  Thee  ;  that  so  we  may,  according  to  thy 
blessed  purpose,  become  "  as  lights  in  the 
world,"  as  "  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  as  way- 
marks  to  the  people,  as  faithful  standard 
bearers  for  Thee. 

And  inasmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Thee,  O 
Lord  God  Almighty,  to  pour  forth  thy  judg- 
ments in  the  earth,  we  pray  Thee,  if  it  be 
thy  will,  to  search  by  them,  not  only  the 
present,  but  all  succeeding  generations.  Over- 
turn and  remove  every  thing  that  obstructs 
the  coming  of  thy  kingdom.  Grant  that 
thy  government  and  dominion  may  spread 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  rivers  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

Look  down,  O  Lord,  in  mercy  and  com- 
passion, on  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Remember  the  poor  oppressed  Africans  ;  pour 
forth  upon  them  the  blessings  of  thy  light 
and  peace,  and  remove  oppression  from  them. 
Hasten,  O  Lord,  the  accomplishment  of  that 
which  Thou  hast  spoken,  that  "  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  even  unto  the  going  down  of 
the  same,  thy  name  should  be  great  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  in  every  place  incense 
should  be  oflered  unto  thy  name,  and  a  pure 
offering ;"  that  so,  O  Lord,  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  may  take  the  cup  of  thy  salvation, 
and  be  enabled  acceptablj-  to  ascribe  to  Thee, 
glory  and  honour,  thanksgiving  and  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen. 

Scalding  Hogs. — A  gentleman  of  experi- 
ence and  observation  desires  us  to  make 
known,  for  the  benefit  of  farmers,  a  mode  of 
scalding  hoofs. 

Instead  of  putting  cold  water  or  ashes  in 
the  hot  water,  as  is  generally  practised,  he 
washes  the  hog  in  cold  water  previous  to 
scalding  it.  It  matters  not  how  hot  the 
water  may  be  with  which  the  hog  is  scalded  ; 
let  cold  water  be  first  used  in  the  way  pre- 
scribed, the  hair  can  be  taken  oft'  with  ease 
and  neatness.  No  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended of  the  hair  becoming  set,  as  is  often 
the  case  when  the  mode  is  not  I'esorted  to, 
owing  to  a  particular  temperature  of  the 
water. 

The  gentleman  who  communicated  to  us 
this  mode,  says  that  he  has  practised  it  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  has  not,  during  that 
time,  experienced  any  difficulty  in  scalding 
hogs. 

In  dressing  a  young  pig  for  roasting,  he 
dips  it  in  cold  water,  and  then  in  hot,  by 
which  process  he  is  enabled  to  remove  the 
hair  with  the  least  possible  trouble. — Wyo- 
ming Herald. 

Carrier  Pigeons. — Some  pigeons  recently  let  loose 
in  London,  reached  Brussels  in  five  hours  and  two 
minutes. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  accompanying  beautiful  lines  I  met 
with  some  time  since  in  manuscript.  I  do 
not  know  who  is  the  author,  but  suppose  them 
to  be  of  British  origin.  They  are  certainly 
worthy  of  preservation,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  see  them  in  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend." 

Verus. 

THE   EVENING  IN  AUTUMN. 

When  nature's  wide  beauties  unfold  to  the  view 
The  lessons  whicli  wisdom  delights  to  prolong, 

Oh  listen  I  her  words  are  as  night  falling  dew, 
And  sweet  is  the  music  which  dwells  in  her  tongue. 

'Twas  eve,  and  the  sun  had  begun  to  enfold 
In  the  mantle  of  darkness  his  lingering  ray, 

And  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  where  late  they  had 
roll'd. 

Had  edged  the  dim  mountains  with  azure  and  gold. 
As  they  sped  the  last  glories  of  day. 

'Twas  the  season  when  He,  whose  eternal  command 

Has  bid  us  he  kind  to  the  children  of  wo, 
Bade  autumn's  glad  voice  liail  the  sheaf  covered  land, 

Proclaiming  that  He  is  all  bountiful  too. 
As  I  caught  the  last  sunbeams  that  evening  had  drest 

In  her  joy-beaming  lustre,  my  wandering  sight 
Still  roved  from  the  harvest  on  nature's  fair  breast. 
To  the  bright  sapphire  cloud  in  the  radiant  west. 

That  pillow'd  the  cradle  of  night. 

'Tis  pleasant,  methought  as  I  wandered  along. 

When  rest  is  just  closing  the  eyelids  of  day. 
To  hear  the  rude  strains  of  the  husbandman's  song, 

And  the  language  of  gladness  wherever  1  stray. 
How  lovely,  how  fair  is  this  beautiful  scene  ; 

As  fancy's  gay  dreams  or  her  visions  of  bliss ; 
It  is  lovely  indeed;  but  yet  I  have  seen 
A  view  where  no  night-shadow'd  clouds  intervene, 

A  prospect  more  lovely  than  this. 

I  have  seen  the  calm  sunset  the  Christian  displays; 

I  beheld  where  the  orb  of  his  glory  declined 
From  the  fields  of  society,  cheered  by  his  rays, 

As  departing  he  left  the  rich  harvest  behind. 
Each  sorrowing  friend  as  he  marked  with  a  sigh. 

Where  the  last  evening  beams  o'er  the  mountains 
were  flung. 

Wiped  serenely  the  tear  as  it  dropped  from  his  eye, 
O'er  the  treasures  which  memory's  hand  could  supply, 
With  the  accents  of  praise  on  his  tongue. 

Then  borne  on  high  pinions  my  fancy  would  soar 
To  the  clear  mid-day  sun  in  eternity's  sky. 

Or  catch  some  glad  note  from  the  anthem  of  praise. 
From  the  hymn-sounding  harps  of  the  angels  on 
high. 

S!ie  would  trace  some  faint  sketch  of  a  vision  so  bright, 

She  would  bid  the  full  prospect  of  glory  expand. 
But  the  pencil  so  late  she  could  guide  with  delight, 
Tiio'  dipped  iu^the  tints  of  ethereal  light, 
Must  drop  from  her  tremulous  hand. 

The  sun  has  jiist  sunk  from  the  dark  vaulted  sky; 

No  traces  appear  of  his  footsteps  of  light; 
Each  beam  that  his  brightness  had  scattered  on  high 

Is  lost  in  the  gloom  and  the  darkness  of  night. 
But  the  same  cloudless  splendour  their  blaze  shall  dis- 
play 

Along  the  bright  path  that  the  Christian  has  t.od; 
For  the  road  that  directed  his  heavenward  way 
To  the  mansions  of  joy  in  the  region  of  day 

Is  marked  by  the  finger  of  God. 


THB  FRIEND. 


TEiNTH  MONTH,  31,  1835. 


The  impossibility  which  the  editor  of  a 
journal  like  this  is  under,  of  avoiding  censure 
and  of  pleasing  every  l)ody,  has  often  been 
felt  as  a  temporary  source  of  disquietude  and 
mortification,  but  never  more  so,  tiuin  within 
the  past  year  in  relation  to  the  exciting  and 
deeply  interesting  subject  of  negro  slavery ; 


and  we  camiot  perhaps  exemplify  the  nature 
and  degree  of  this  perplexity,  more  forcibly, 
than  by  placing  before  our  readers  extracts 
from  two  letters  from  different  and  distant 
parts  of  a  neighbouring  state,  the  first  of 
which  was  received  about  a  week  ago,  and 
the  second  two  or  three  days  subsequently  : 

First  extract. — "  I  am  requested  by  

to  have  his  paper  stopped,  he  being  dissatisfied 
with  some  pieces  inserted  in  No.  2,  vol.  9, 
with  respect  to  the  slavery  question.  Some 
months  ago,  he  stated  to  me  his  uneasiness  at 
the  course  pursued  by  the  editor,  in  admitting 
correspondents  to  discuss  the  question  at  all 
in  the  columns  of  '  The  Friend,'  concluding 
it  best  for  Friends  not  publicly  to  unite  with 
the  abolitionists  in  their  wild  and  ultra  pro- 
ceedings; not  denying,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  sentiments  they  advocated  (many  at 
least)  were  those  long  and  steadfastly  ad- 
vanced by  Friends,  in  which  they  continue 
unwaveringly.  But  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe 
for  the  members  of  our  Society  to  unite  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  day.  I  believe  I  have 
nearly  stated  his  reasons  for  withdrawing  his 
subscription.  I  have  some  cause  for  believing 
that  others  of  our  Society  entertain  similar 
views." 

Second  extract. — "  The  silence  of  '  The 
Friend,'  at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  is  truly  censurable ; 
the  public,  through  it,  learn  that  Friends  are 
asleep,  or  have  fled  from  the  grounds  taken 
by  our  fathers.  J.  Woolman,  and  others  in 
his  day,  did  not,  like  those  of  the  present, 
stop  to  reason  on  consequences.  I  think  it 
may  be  truly  said  of  '  The  Friend,'  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  that  it  is  fearful  to  linger, 
and  too  faint  to  go.  There  is  ample  ground 
for  it  to  labour  in,  away  from  the  whirl- 
wind. I  do  not  wish  it  to  go  further  than 
early  Friends  did ; — it  is  pledged  to  go  that 
far.    See  prospectus." 

The  complainants,  in  both  these  instances, 
we  understand  to  be  Friends  of  i-espectability, 
the  motives  of  neither  of  whom  have  we  any 
disposition  to  impugn ;  and  we  thought  that 
thus  simply  placing  the  extracts  before  our 
readers,  would  be  the  best  answer  we  could 
frame,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  saying 
much  in  our  own  defence.  With  respect  to 
the  resolutions  of  the  Synod  at  Utica,  to 
which  we  presume  the  first  extract  mainly 
alludes,  we  may  remark,  that  we  were  str«cR 
with  them  as  the  declaration,  gene->-«'Iy  speak- 
ing manly  and  correct  in  sentiment,  of  the 
representatives  of  a  respectable  religious 
body ;  yet,  we  had  no  intention  of  making 
ourselves  responsible  for  every  expression, 
several  of  which  would  have  been  differently 
modified  had  we  held  the  pen. 

In  conclusion,  we  sec  mo  other  way  for  us 
to  pursue,  in  regard  to  this  aftecting  theme, 
than  to  regulate  ourselves  in  every  emergency 
by  the  best  lights  we  possess,  not  shunning  to 
speak  the  truth  clearly,  honestly,  unflinch- 
ingly, on  all  proper  occasions ;  at  tiie  same 
time  keeping  aloof  from  heats,  and  conten- 
tions, and  tdlraiam  on  cither  hand,  lest  we 
l)e  involved  in  the  fearful  predicament  of  the 
"  potsherd,  striving  with  tlie  potsherds  of  the 
earth." 


Amongst  the  curiosities  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  our  reading  room  during  the 
past  week  was  a  large  apple.  It  weighed 
28J(j.  ounces,  and  its  shortest  girth  was  16 
inches.  It  was  called  a  monstrous  pippin, 
and  was  raised  on  the  farm  of  our  friend 
Ebenezer  Roberts,  near  Moorestown,  Bur- 
lington county.  New  Jersey. 

We  were  present  on  the  evening  of  fourth 
day  last,  and  with  some  sixty  or  seventy 
others  were  instructively  interested  with  the 
first  lecture  of  the  course  intended  to  be  de- 
livered there.  In  treating  of  the  divisibility 
and  other  properties  of  matter,  as  a  part  of 
the  series  of  natural  philosophy :  of  attrac- 
tion, crystalization,  &c.,  the  lecturer  was 
very  happy  in  many  of  his  illustrations,  which 
were  evidently  listened  to  with  lively  interest. 
The  next  lecture,  the  subject  of  which  is 
chemistry,  is  to  be  this  evening. 

Improvements  in  Sweden. — The  king  is 
carrying  on  with  activity  his  system  of  cul- 
tivating and  peopling  the  north  of  Sweden. 
Between  1821  and  1832,  13,000,000  acres 
have  been  brought  into  produce,  and  812 
new  farms  are  occupied  by  families  who  are 
all  prosperous. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Male  Branch  of 
"The  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,"'  will  be 
held  on  the  evening  of  second  day,  the  2d  of 
next  month,  at  7  o'clock,  in  the  committee 
room,  Arch  street. 

John  Cartee,  Sec^ry. 

10  mo.  30th. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Concord  Auxili- 
ary Bible  Association  of  Friends,"  will  be 
held  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Middletown, 
on  second  day,  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  11 
o'clock,  A.  31.  The  female  members  are 
particularly  invited  to  attend. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Secretary. 

lOmo.  31s<,  1835. 

Agent  Appointed. — John  M.  Earle,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Erratum. — -tn  the  list  of  agents  given  in 
No.  2,  of  this  volume,  John  M.  Reeve,  Med- 
ford,  N.  J.,  should  be  John  N.  Reeve. 

Married  at  Friends'  meeting-houso  at  Hockessen, 
Delaware,  on  the  15lh  of  10th  mo.  Piiineas  Hoopes,  of 
-Now-Garden,  Fcnnsylvania,  to  Mary  Roswell,'  of 
the  former  place. 


Died  on  the  2nth  ultijno,  at  his  residence  in  Con- 
cord, Delaware,  Abraham  Siiarples,  in  the  86th  year 
of  his  ago.  The  dignified  Christian  character,  and 
generous  hospitality,  of  this  worthy  Friend,  secured 
to  him  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  poor  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  acquaintance. 

 on  the  1  Uh  instant,  at  his  residence,  Hickory 

Grove,  near  Bui liiigton,  N.  .1.,  Samuel  J.  Smith,  in 
the  G4th  year  of  his  n<;e. 

 on  the  7lh  of  10th  month,  John  limam,  mem- 
ber of  Woodbury  Meeting,  N.  J.,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age. 
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Lastly,  if  we  regard  the  head  as  being 
the  seat  of  the  organs  of  sense,  we  shall  find 
its  pre-eminence  above  ail  the  other  parts  of 
the  human  fabric  to  be  most  signally  demon- 
strated.   First,  as  containing  the  eye,  the 
organ  of  vision,  which,  stationed  like  the  sen- 
tinel in  his  watch-tower,  surveys  from  its 
lofty  height  the  objects  placed  around  it,  and 
unfolds  to  the  individual  the  beauties  of  the 
external  world.    Cicero  seems  to  have  been 
duly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of  this 
truth,  when  he  wrote  the  following  sentence : 
"  Nam  occuli  tanquam  speculatores,  altissi- 
mum  locum  obtinent,  ex  quo  plurima  conspi- 
cientes,  fimguntur  suo  munere  ;" — "  For  thus 
the  eyes,  placed  like  sentinels  on  a  watch- 
tower,  discharge   their  functions  with  an 
extended  sphere  of  vision."     Secondly,  as 
containing  the  ear,  the  organ  of  hearing,  cal- 
culated to  receive  the  impressions  of  sound, 
to  give  us  notice  of  the  approach  of  external 
objects,  and  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  tones,  whether  they  be  the  modula- 
tions of  music,  or  the  articulations  of  a  spoken 
language.    Thirdly,  as  containing  the  nose, 
the  organ  of  smell,  and  source  of  balmy  de- 
lights, projecting,  as  Haller  observes,  "  like 
an  engine  in  the  air,"  to  arrest  and  collect 
the  perfumes,  sweets,  and  odours,  that  are 
exhaled  from  the  treasures  of  Flora,  and 
wafted  on  the  winds.    Fourthly,  as  contain- 
ing the  tongue,  the  organ  of  taste,  and  with 
the  mouth,  the  arbiter  of  savours,  discrimi- 
nating between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  the 
noxious  and  the  wholesome,  the  production 
that  is  good  for  food,  and  the  production  that 
is  to  be  rejected  ;  as  well  as  forming  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  apparatus  of  speech,  the  dis- 
tinguishing attribute  of  man.     Fifthly,  as 
possessing,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  surface  of  the  fabric,  the  general  attribute 
of  tact,  which  exists,  however,  in  the  highest 
degree  only  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  at 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  is  there  denomi- 
nated touch.    Finally,  besides  being  the  seat 
of  the  organs  of  sense,  it  is  also  the  seat  of 


the  endowment  of  intellect,  as  is  indicated  by 
our  own  internal  convictions,  leading  us  irre- 
sistibly to  the  conclusion  that  thought  has  its 
residence  in  the  head.    The  head  thinks. 

The  second  portion  of  the  fabric  of  the 
human  body  is  the  neck,  which  we  may 
regard  as  the  shaft  or  column  that  supports 
the  grand  and  Corinthian  capital  of  the  head, 
in  the  base  of  which  it  originates.  In  man  it 
assumes  a  circular  and  columnar  form,  pos- 
sessing great  natural  grace  and  beauty.  It 
possesses,  besides,  a  peculiar  flexibility,  by 
which  the  movements  of  the  head  are  multi- 
plied and  facilitated  extremely,  as  well  as 
rendered  peculiarly  elegant  and  expressive. 
Tapering  delicately  towards  the  middle,  it 
begins  again  to  expand,  till  it  ultimately  rests 
upon  the  shoulders,  and  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  head  and  the  trunk.  In 
quadrupeds,  though  it  does  not  always  assume 
the  circular  form,  still  it  possesses  much 
beauty,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse.  "  Hast 
thou  given  the  horse  strength  ;  hast  thou 
clothed  his  necJe  with  thunder?" 

The  third  portion  of  the  fabric  is  the  trunk, 
which  we  may  regard  as  the  base  or  pedestal 
that  gives  bulk  and  stability  to  the  individual, 
with  support  and  attachment  to  the  neck  and 
head,  as  well  as  to  the  several  limbs.  It  is 
divided  superficially  into  certain  peculiar  re- 
gions,— the  back,  the  sides,  the  shoulders,  the 
breast,  the  abdomen.  The  greatest  bulk  of 
circumference  of  the  body  lies  within  a  line 
encircling  the  breast ;  but  in  a  high  state  of 
corpulency,  or  embonpoint,  the  greatest  cir- 
cumference may  lie  within  a  line  encircling 
the  abdomen. 

In  the  body,  as  also  in  the  head  and  neck, 
you  may  readily  trace  a  medial  line,  having 
similar  parts  or  organs  on  each  side,  on  the 
right  and  on  the  left, — the  two  eyes,  the  two 
nostrils,  the  two  ears,  the  two  shoulders,  the 
two  breasts,  the  two  sides.  The  medial  line 
of  the  trunk  is  displayed  most  conspicuously 
in  the  back,  following  the  course  of  the  back- 
bone, and  in  most  of  the  mammalia  terminat- 
ing in  a  tail,  of  which  men  and  some  monkeys 
are  destitute.  In  men  the  surface  is  covered 
with  a  naked  skin,  which  gives  the  body  a 
quick  and  susceptible  tact  throughout,  but 
requires  the  aid  of  clothing. 

The  fourth  and  last  portion  of  the  fabric  is 
that  of  the  limbs.  In  the  mammalia,  and 
indeed  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  where  limbs 
are  present,  they  are  almost  always  four  in 
number  ;  and  upon  the  principle  of  duality, 
and  of  a  right  and  left  side,  which  we  have 
just  recognised,  they  go  in  pairs, — two  fore 
limbs,  and  two  hind  limbs.  In  man  the  two 
fore  limbs  are  composed  of  the  arms,  the  fore 
arms,  and  the  hands.  The  arms  extend  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  the  fore  arms  from 


the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  the  hands  from 
the  wrist  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Each 
hand  is  composed  of  a  metacarpus,  or  body, 
which  constitutes  what  we  call  the  back  and 
hollow  of  the  hand,  together  with  four  fingers 
and  a  thumb,  the  thumb  being  so  placed  as 
to  stand  in  opposition  to  the  fingers,  and  thus 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  grasping  or  holding 
of  small  bodies.  The  palms  of  the  hamds, 
and  particularly  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  are 
the  peculiar  seat  of  touch  ;  to  which  the  nail, 
placed  only  on  the  one  side  of  the  extremity, 
affords  a  kind  of  support.  No  other  animal 
possesses  an  organ  of  touch  so  perfect 
as  that  of  man.  The  hand  of  apes  makes 
the  nearest  approach  to  it,  but  is  far  from 
reaching  to  its  perfection  of  form.  Even  the 
hand  of  the  orang-outang,  the  most  perfect  of 
apes,  is  too  long  in  proportion  to  its  width, 
and  the  thumb,  which  scarcely  reaches  to  the 
root-joint  of  the  fore  finger,  too  short,  and  too 
inefficient,  and  too  little  suited  to  be  put  in 
opposition  to  the  fingers,  to  bear  a  compari- 
son with  that  of  man.  The  two  hinder  limbs 
are  composed  of  the  thighs,  the  legs,  and  the 
feet.  The  thighs  extend  from  the  hip  to  the 
knee,  the  legs  from  the  knee  to  the  ancle, 
and  the  feet  from  the  ancle  to  the  tips  of  the 
toes.  Each  foot  is  composed  of  a  mttatarms, 
or  body,  constituting  what  we  call  the  back 
and  sole  of  the  foot,  which  terminates  in  five 
toes,  all  placed  upon  the  same  level,  so  that 
the  great  toe  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  other 
toes,  as  the  thumb  is  opposed  to  the  fingers 
of  the  hand  ;  a  conformation  evidently  in 
keeping  with  the  erect  posture  proper  to  man, 
as  being  calculated  to  enable  him  to  stand 
or  to  walk  firmly  on  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
and  to  leave  his  hands  and  arms  at  liberty  ; 
whereas  the  hinder  limbs  of  apes  may  be  said 
to  end  in  hands  rather  than  in  feet,  and  to 
have  palms  and  prehensile  fingers  rather  than 
soles  and  toes,  which,  when  placed  upon  the 
ground,  rest,  not  on  a  broad  and  flat  surface, 
like  the  sole  of  the  human  foot,  but  merely 
on  the  exterior  edge  of  the  organ,  and  hence 
present  no  proper  basis  of  support  to  uphold 
the  fabric  in  an  upright  position.  Thus  man 
is  the  only  two-handed  animal  that  exists ;  for 
apes  are  in  fact  four-handed,  as  the  foregoing 
detail  exhibits  them,  and  are  hence  duly  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  quadrvmana,  by  which 
they  are  now  designated. 

If  other  proofs  were  wanting  to  show  the 
superiority  of  men  to  monkeys,  it  would  be 
easy  to  adduce  them.  They  are  destitute  of 
speech  ;  they  are  destitute  of  intellect. 

Why  they  are  destitute  of  intellect,  though 
furnished  with  an  organization  approaching 
to  that  of  man,  it  is  not  our  present  business 
to  enquire  ;  but  facts  show  that  they  are  so. 
How,  else,  are  they  so  totally  incapable  of 
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education  ?  The  orang-outang  and  chimpanse 
have  even  been  admitted  into  human  society, 
by  way  of  experiment,  but  they  have  shown 
no  disposition  to  adopt  the  habits  and  man- 
ners of  men  ;  and  though  capable  of  imitation 
in  some  things,  they  can  never  be  taught  to 
imitate  the  ai-ticulate  tones  of  the  human 
voice.  Besides,  they  have  no  reUsli  for  the 
society  of  men  ;  and  remain,  even  in  the 
midst  of  mirth,  "  for  ever  silent,  and  for  ever 
sad." 

In  quadrupeds,  the  feet  are  four  in  num- 
ber, as  the  name  imports.  They  are  single 
and  undivided,  as  in  the  horse ;  or  they  are 
divided  into  toes,  of  which  some  genera  have 
two,  as  the  ox  and  goat ;  and  some  more  than 
two,  as  the  hog  and  elephant,  which  last  has 
five  fingers  enclosed  within  the  skin  of  the 
foot ;  while  others  have  the  toes  united  by 
means  of  an  intervening  membrane,  and  have 
hence  obtained  the  appellation  of  web-footed, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  seal  and  otter.  Yet  the 
limbs  of  quadrupeds,  upon  the  whole,  whether 
anterior  or  posterior,  will  be  found  to  exhibit 
a  striking  analogy  to  the  type  of  man,  if  we 
look  at  and  compare  the  same  joints. 

Class  2.  If  we  look  at  an  individual  of 
the  class  of  Birds,  we  shall  find  that  it  ex- 
hibits the  same  general  type  of  structure 
with  that  of  the  mammalia,  consisting  of 
head,  neck,  body,  limbs.  The  head,  as  in  the 
foregoing  class,  is  the  seat  of  the  organs  of 
sense,  furnished  with  and  terminating  in  a 
bill,  by  which  the  individual  picks  up  and 
breaks  its  food.  The  form  of  the  bill  differs 
much  in  different  species,  and  serves  as  a 
mark  to  discriminate  tribes  or  families.  The 
head,  neck,  and  body,  are  covered  with  fea- 
thers, which  are  often  adorned  with  the 
brightest  and  most  brilliant  colours.  The 
neck  assumes  the  circular  form,  and  often 
displays  peculiar  beauty,  as  well  as  peculiar 
flexibility,  as  any  one  who  has  seen  a  swan 
in  the  act  of  swimming,  will,  with  Milton, 
readily  admit : 

"  The  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  Iier  white  wings  maiitlinu',  proudly  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet." — Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii. 

The  greatest  bulk  of  the  body  is  around 
the  breast,  tapering  towards  tlie  tail,  which 
is  composed  of  feathers  of  a  peculiar  form, — 
magnificently  illustrated  in  the  tail  of  the 
peacock.  The  fore  limbs  assume  the  position 
and  flin-like  form  of  wings,  to  fit  the  indivi- 
dual for  its  flight  in  the  air ;  and  are  often 
composed  of,  or  rather  covered  with,  a 
plumage  that  is  most  splendidly  brilliant. 
Tlie  hinder  limbs  always  terminate  in  feet, 
divided  into  toes,  tipped  with  claws,  some 
genera  having  the  toes  separate,  as  the  phea- 
sant and  partridge ;  and  some  having  them 
united  with  a  membrane,  as  the  swan  and 
goose.  The  former  are  land  birds  ;  tiic  lat- 
ter are  water,  or  web-footed  birds. 

Class  3.  In  tiiis  class,  the  class  of  Fishes, 
the  vestiges  of  the  general  type,  though  mucii 
metamori)hoscd,  can  still  be  readily  traced. 
The  head  is  very  distinctly  visible,  furnished 
with  its  projecting  mouth  and  devouring  jaws. 
The  eyes  are  sudicicntly  conspicuous,  but  the 
other  organs  of  sense  have  no  very  visible  de- 
velopment of  external  parts.     The  head  is 


joined  to  the  body  without  the  intervention 
of  any  distinct  portion  that  can  properly  be 
called  a  neck  ;  but  about  the  junction  of  the 
head  and  body,  we  find  on  each  side  an  ex- 
ternal organ  peculiar  to  fishes,  namely,  the 
gills, — their  organ  of  respiration.  The  body, 
which  is  covered  with  scales,  is  rounded,  and 
tapering  from  head  to  tail,  as  in  the  eel ;  or 
a  little  flattened  in  a  vertical  direction,  as  in 
the  trout  and  salmon ;  or  much  flattened  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  as  in  the  sole  and  floun- 
der, and  in  all  flat  fish :  the  limbs,  whether 
anterior  or  posterior,  are  metamorphosed  into 
fins,  to  fit  them  for  the  act  of  swimming  in 
water.  By  the  lateral  flexion  and  extension 
of  the  caudal  fins,  the  body  is  impelled  for- 
wards with  great  force,  ascending  or  descend- 
ing chiefly  by  means  of  the  compression  or 
dilatation  of  the  swim-bladder,  an  organ  with 
which  most  fishes  are  furnished  ;  but  such  as 
are  destitute  of  it,  like  soles  and  flounders, 
must  be  content  to  swim  very  near  the  bot- 
tom. Some  fishes  have  the  capacity  of  leap- 
ing out  of  the  water ;  and  one,  Trigla  voli- 
tans, — the  flying  fish, — has  the  very  singular 
property  of  being  able  to  take  a  short  flight 
even  in  air. 

Class  4.  In  this  class,  the  class  of  Rep- 
tiles, the  general  type  is  in  most  cases  very 
obvious,  exhibiting  a  head,  with  a  mouth  and 
eyes  distinct ;  a  visible  neck  ;  a  body  naked, 
as  in  the  frog ;  or  covered  with  shell,  as  in 
the  tortoise ;  without  a  tail,  as  in  the  toad  ; 
or  furnished  with  a  tail,  as  in  the  lizard. 
The  limbs,  anterior  and  posterior,  are  so  ex- 
cessively shart,  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  raise 
the  body  above  the  level  of  the  ground  ;  and 
in  the  order  Serpentes,  even  the  limbs  are 
wanting.  Many  of  the  Reptilia  are  amphibi- 
ous, and  can  live  either  on  land  or  in  water ; 
and  most  of  them  during  the  winter  months 
sink  into  a  state  of  torpidity,  from  which  they 
are  aroused  only  by  the  returning  warmth  of 
the  succeeding  spring. 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

In  looking  over  some  manuscript  papers  a 
few  days  ago,  I  found  the  accompanying  re- 
marks on  Wo7'Jcs  of  Fiction  and  Novel  Read- 
ing. I  have  copied  them  in  the  course  of  my 
reading,  without  preserving  the  name  of  the 
author ;  but  their  re-perusal  has  induced  me 
to  send  them  for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend," 
if  they  meet  the  approbation  of  the  editor. 

"  I  by  no  means  object  to  a  tale,  or  fic- 
titious narrative,  as  such.  Those  who  do, 
appear  to  me  to  carry  their  objections  too 
far  ;  and  by  extending,  invariably  weaken 
them.  Such  objections  would  operate  not 
merely  against  the  compositions  of  our  finest 
poets,  but  equally  against  some  of  our  best 
prose  writings.  Moreover,  I  apprehend  that 
such  indiscriminate  censure  would  afliect  even 
the  Scriptures  themselves  ;  for  I  know  not 
wiiat  we  cm  call  the  parabolical  parts,  un- 
less it  bo  truth  under  the  veil  of  fiction. 
Indeed,  we  seem  so  constituted,  as  to  re- 
ceive instruction  through  this  medium  with 


peculiar  delight ;  for  every  nation,  whether 
refined  or  barbarous,  serious  or  gay,  has 
abounded  with  fictitious  combinations  from 
the  engagements  of  life  and  the  forms  of  na.^ 
ture,  to  illustrate  moral  truth* 

"  While,  however,  so  much  should  be  con." 
ceded,  let  it  be  observed,  that  it  is  a  conces^ 
sion  rather  to  what  is  possible,  than  to  what 
is  fact.  I  can  conceive  of  a  tale  being  so 
constructed,  as  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
highest  lessons  of  virtue  and  religion ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
body  of  existing  novels  is  directed  to  very 
different  objects.  There  have,  indeed,  re- 
cently been  writers,  who  have  laudably  en- 
deavoured to  wrest  this  powerful  engine  from 
the  enemy,  and  employ  it  on  the  side  of  truth 
and  goodness ;  but  their  number  is  far  too  few 
to  redeem  the  character  of  this  species  of 
composition.  They  deserve  our  gratitude,  and 
will  of  course  be  an  exception  from  the  fol- 
lowing objections  : — 

"  First,  then,  I  object  to  a  course  of  novel 
reading,  because  it  produces  an  vndue  excite- 
ment on  the  mind.  The  design  of  the  novel 
writer  is  to  interest  and  inflame  the  passions  ; 
and  this  design  is  generally  accomplished,  by 
giving  that  position  to  incidents  and  charac- 
ters, which  shall  fill  the  imagination,  and  ex- 
cite the  deepest  feelings  of  the  heart.  This 
excitation,  from  being  pleasing,  becomes  ne- 
cessary ;  the  appetite  grows  with  the  grati- 
fication ;  till,  at  length,  the  novel  reader 
requires  his  tale,  as  the  drunkard  does  his 
potion. 

"  The  evils  of  this  excitement  must  be 
apparent.  Where  it  is  indulged,  the  relish 
for  sober  pleasures  and  rational  pursuits  is 
lost ;  the  understanding  and  the  judgment  are 
enslaved  to  an  inflated  imagination ;  and  ennui, 
the  inseparable  companion  of  violent  emotion, 
sheds  its  destructive  mildew  on  all  the  soul. 
The  habitual  novel  reader  feeds  on  essences 
and  liquors,  rather  than  on  a  temperate  and 
wholesome  diet.  And,  if  the  observation  is  to 
be  applied  to  youth,  the  case  is  aggravated. 
In  youth,  the  fancy  wants  restraint,  and  the 
understanding,  cultivation  ;  a  course  of  novel 
reading  at  this  period  then,  must  be  as  peril- 
ous as  the  administration  of  stimulants  where 
there  is  every  symptom  of  fever. 

"  Secondly,  I  object  to  novel  reading,  be- 
cause it  gives  false  i7npressions  and  views  of 
life.  Although  it  is  the  boast  of  the  novelist, 
that  he  '  draws  from  life,'  I  will  venture  to  say, 
his  descriptions  are  no  more  a  fair  sample  of 
life,  than  the  gardens  of  Italy  are  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  world,  or  the  portraits  in 
Somerset  house  a  fair  representation  of  the 
species.  It  is  rather  a  selection  from  life, 
than  a  delineation  of  it ;  and  though  the  copy 
should  be  correct,  the  impression  will  be 
erroneous.  There  is  too  much  bustle,  and 
surprise,  and  agitation  ;  the  heart  must  thrill 
with  fear  and  hope,  through  every  page  of 
the  story  ;  while  the  days,  the  months,  the 
years  of  real  life,  which  pass  away  in  regular 
duty  and  quiet  happiness,  receive  neither  de- 
scription nor  encomium.  It  is  no  apology 
tiiat  these  writers  draio  from  life ;  for,  as 
Dr.  Jolmson  has  well  observed,  there  are 
chai-acters  and  scenes  in  life  which  ought 
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wecer  he  drawn.  But  it  frequently  happens 
that  the  exhibitions  of  life,  partial  as  they 
are,  are  unjust.  Characters  are  drawn  with 
a  monstrous  compound  of  vice  and  virtue. 
Passions  are  described  with  necessary  conse. 
quences,  which  are  by  no  means  consequent 
Trifles  are  raised  into  importance  ;  events 
not  likely  to  occur  in  a  life-time,  are  made 
essential  to  life  ;  and  others,  common  to  hu- 
manity, and  which  frequently  bring  with 
them  little  pain  or  pleasure,  cannot  be  real- 
ised without  sinking  into  an  abyss  of  endless 
misery,  or  rising  to  a  paradise  of  everlasting 

"  But,  thirdly,  my  principal  objection  to 
novel  reading  is,  its  immoral  tendency.  This 
charge,  though  a  most  serious  one,  is,  I  fear, 
to  be  applied  to  nearly  all  the  books  which 
pass  under  the  name  of  novel.  In  making 
this  assertion,  I  am  taking  the  New  Testament 
as  the  standard  of  morality  ;  and  by  this 
standard,  although  there  will  be  no  compari 
son  in  the  shades  of  guilt,  few  will  escape 
condemnation.  What  are  we  to  say  of  works 
which  fritter  away  the  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong ;  and  deceive  the  unwary 
into  the  paths  of  vice  by  surrounding  them 
with  the  way-marks  of  virtue  ?  What  are 
we  to  say  of  works,  which  treat  with  con 
tempt  those  admirable  qualities,  industry, 
frugality,  and  prudence  ;  while  they  squan 
der  their  praises  on  extravagance,  careless 
ness,  and  folly  ?  What  are  we  to  say  of 
works,  which  alienate  the  heart  from  domes- 
tic and  retired  duties, — which  convert  every 
quiet  home  into  a  prison-house,  and  make 
the  best  of  parents  appear  either  ridiculous 
or  tyrannical  1  What  are  we  to  say  of 
works,  which  are  polluted  by  descriptions  of 
sensual  pleasures,  lascivious  inuendoes,  and 
infidel  bon-mota;  and  which,  almost  uniform- 
ly, make  love  a  passion  wholly  irresistible  ? 
What  are  we  to  say  of  works  which  justify 
^ride,  vanity,  revenge,  ambition  and  hatred  ? 
of  works  which,  in  some  cases,  become  the 
apologists  of  drunkenness,  fornication,  adul- 
tery, gambling,  duelling,  swearing,  lying,  and 
suicide  ?" 

Fnr  "  The  Friend." 

Subserviency  of  the  Study  of  Natural  History 
to  Moral  Improvement. 

As  a  constant  reader  of  "  The  Friend," 
and  a  subscriber  to  it  from  the  commence- 
ment, I  have,  in  common  with  others,  felt 
desirous  that  it  might  be  sustained  as  a 
vehicle  of  useful  and  valuable  reading  to  the 
members  of  our  Society  throughout  this  con- 
tinent. It  is  no  doubt  a  very  difficult,  if  not 
a  hopeless  task,  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
views,  in  all  points,  of  a  numerous  and  widely 
extended  body  of  readers,  among  whom  there 
must  be  a  diversity  of  tastes  and  judgments 
on  many  of  the  topics  which  necessarily  find 
admission  into  such  a  journal.  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  editorial  remarks  in  a  late 
number,  that  some,  if  not  many,  of  the  read- 
ers of  "  The  Friend,"  were  uneasy  and  dis- 
satisfied with  the  essays  signed  "  Huber,"  on 
the  habitudes  of  ants.  It  is  perhaps  not 
surprising,  that  the  statement  even  of  such 


facts  as  those  alluded  to,  should  produce  in 
some  minds  an  apprehension,  either  that  the 
circumstances  were  misstated,  or  that  it 
might  do  more  harm  than  good  to  exhibit 
such  facts,  even  if  true,  to  the  view  of  our 
young  people. 

As  a  lover  of  natural  history,  and  an 
ardent  admirer  of  that  surpassing  skill  and 
beneficence  of  the  Divine  Architect  which 
the  creation  displays,  not  only  in  the  grand, 
but  in  the  minute, — not  only  in  the  immensi- 
ty of  worlds  and  systems  which  astronomy 
unfolds  to  our  comprehension,  but  in  the  mi- 
croscopic structure  of  the  smallest  insect,  and 
more  especially  in  that  wonderful  economy, 
by  which  the  instincts  of  every  creature  adapt 
it  to  the  modes  of  life  and  being  which  it  was 
destined  to  pursue  and  to  fill  in  the  arrange- 
ments of  a  bountiful  Providence,  I  have 
never  supposed  that  an  acquaintance  with 
this  economy  could,  in  any  case,  if  rightly 
understood,  tend  to  lead  the  mind  astray, 
with  respect  to  any  of  the  duties  which  ap- 
pertain to  us  as  men  and  Christians. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  under  a  right 
view  of  the  case,  the  publication  of  the  facts 
alluded  to  could  not  be  deemed  objectionable, 
I  would  venture  to  suggest  a  few  considera- 
tions to  those  who  may  have  cherished  a 
belief  that  such  things,  even  if  true,  ought  to 
be  withheld. 

First,  with  respect  to  thefacts  themselves. 
That  warfare  is  a  natural  and  necessary 
condition  of  whole  classes  of  animals,  is  ex- 
ceedingly obvious.  This  is  manifest,  not 
only  from  the  modes  of  life  which  they  actu- 
ally pursue,  but  from  the  structure  of  their 
bodies.  Carnivorous  animals,  such  as  those 
of  the  feline  tribe, — the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
leopard,  &c.,  down  to  the  domestic  cat,  indi- 
cate, by  the  form  of  their  teeth,  and  the  sim- 
plicity and  peculiarity  of  the  digestive  organs 
that  they  were  designed  by  their  Creator  to 
live  on  raw  animal  food  ;  and  tlie  well-known 
habits  of  all  this  race,  combined  with  this 
sti'ucture,  show  that  in  destroying  and  living 
upon  other  animals,  they  pursue  the  course 
allotted  them  by  their  Maker.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  that  obscure  animal, 
the  mole,  cannot  subsist  on  vegetable  food, 
but  depends  altogether  upon  the  destruction 
of  worms  and  other  insects.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  rapacious  birds, — the  eagle,  the 
vulture,  the  fish-hawk,  and  numerous  others. 
Even  the  more  harmless  and  agreeable  of  the 
feathered  race,  such  as  the  robin,  the  black- 
bird, and  the  numerous  small  birds  that  de- 
light us  with  their  songs  and  their  plumage, 
although  capable  of  subsisting  on  seeds  and 
fruits,  are  nevertheless  highly  useful  to  man, 
by  the  avidity  with  which  they  seek  after  and 
destroy,  for  the  purpose  of  food,  the  numerous 
insect  races,  which,  in  the  absence  of  these 
their  destroyers,  multiply  so  rapidlj-,  as  to 
become  the  occasion  of  grievous  annoyance 
and  suffering  to  the  farmer.  It  is  lamentable 
that  these  wise  provisions  of  Creative  Wis- 
dom should  be  frustrated  as  they  are,  by  the 
Wcmton  destruction  of  harmless  birds  in  mere 
idle  sport,  and  our  fields  and  orchards  thus 
left  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  insects. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  innumerable 


inhabitants  of  the  wide  world  of  waters  ?  It 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  smaller  tribes  of 
fish  may  find  adequate  nourishment  in  the 
vegetable  materials  that  are  suspended  in  the 
waters  of  rivers  and  those  parts  of  the  ocean 
that  are  adjacent  to  the  coast,  while  others 
it  is  probable  feed  upon  the  marine  vegetable 
productions  which  grow  at  the  bottom  of  deep 
waters,  in  gulfs,  bays,  and  rivers ;  but  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  the  greater  portion  of 
marine  animals  live  by  depredations  upon  the 
lives  of  each  other,  and  to  this  law  of  Divine 
Providence  is  man  indebted  for  the  vast 
amount  of  provision  for  his  table,  and  oil  for 
his  lamps,  which  the  sea  and  its  tributary 
streams  afford  him. 

It  is  thus  most  clearly  enacted  that  warfare 
is  the  natural  condition  of  a  vast  proportion 
of  the  inferior  tribes  of  animals ;  and  it  is 
easy  for  an  experienced  anatomist  to  decide 
by  an  examination  of  the  teeth  and  intestinal 
structure  of  an  animal,  whether  it  belongs  to 
the  carnivorous  or  life-destroying  class  of 
beings,  or  to  the  herbivorous  class,  whose 
natural  food  is  vegetable  matter,  and  whose 
digestive  organization  is  in  general  far  more 
complicated  than  that  of  flesh-eating  ani- 
mals. It  is  thus  most  satisfactorily  shown, 
from  the  form  of  the  teeth  and  the  vascular 
s}  stem  of  the  human  race,  that  man  is  an 
omnivorous  being,  designed  by  his  Creator 
to  derive  his  subsistence  both  from  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  that  these,  in  due 
proportion,  furnish  the  aliment  best  adapted 
to  his  constitution  and  his  physical  necessi- 
ties. 

Nor  is  the  instinct  which  leads  animals  to 
destroy  each  other  a  mere  principle  of  head- 
long destruction.    They  are  aware,  in  very 
many  instances,  of  the  necessity  of  stratagem, 
cunning,  and  deep-laid  contrivance,  to  accom- 
plish their  ends.    But  the  exercise  of  these 
instinctive  talents  seems  to  propel  them  some- 
times to  engage  in  battle,  when  the  motive  is 
not  the  impulse  of  hunger,  but  a  gratification 
of  the  pugnacious  and  malignant  dispositions 
of  their  nature.    It  is  rare  that  animals  feed 
upon  those  of  their  own  species,  and  yet  what 
is  more  common  than  to  witness  battles  be- 
tween them  ?  and  these  battles  sometimes 
involve  large  numbers  on  each  side,  and  oc- 
casionally they  appear  to  be  planned  with  a 
foresight  and  skill,  Avhich  approximate  very 
closely  to  the  tactics  of  human  warfare.  The 
most  remarkable  cases  of  this  nature  are  to 
be  found  among  those  animals  that  are  the 
most  distinguished  for  their  instinctive  saga- 
city, as  the  crow,  the  rat,  the  dog,  the  bee, 
and  the  ant.    Large  numbers  of  these  have 
been  often  known  to  make  preparation  and 
to  meet  each  other  in  battle  array,  evincing 
a  medium  of  communication  and  a  means  of 
intelligence,  the  nature  of  which  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us.   One  swarm  of  bees  has  been 
knoAvn  to  attack  another,  and,  after  a  great 
destruction  of  life,  the  conquerors  have  seized 
upon  the  stores  of  the  vanquished,  and  con- 
veyed the  captured  honey  to  their  own  hive. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  concerted 
animal  warfare  which  has  come  within  our 
notice,  was  ah  account  of  a  battle  witnessed 
by  an  acute  and  observing  naturalist,  between 
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a  tribe  or  company  of  red  ants,  and  an  equal 
company  of  black  ants.  The  armies  were 
seen  approaching  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  each  other,  and  evidently  divided  into 
platoons  or  regiments,  each  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a '  head  officer.  On  one  side  there 
appeared  to  be  a  corps  de  reserve,  or  body 
set  aside,  to  be  brought  into  action  only  in 
certain  exigencies.  The  number  of  the  slain 
on  both  sides  was  very  great ;  and  a  singular 
part  of  this  remarkable  exhibition  of  insect 
manoeuvre,  was  the  care  shown  by  each  party 
in  removing  its  own  wounded  and  dying  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  scene  of  action. 
This  account  is  given  by  a  naturalist  whose 
authority  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to 
question. 

But  not  only  is  a  state  of  war  and  destruc- 
tion the  law  of  animal  life, — slavery  also, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
condition  to  which  instinctive  domination  sub- 
jects some  portions  of  the  insect  races.  The 
manner  in  which  the  Formica  rufa,  or  red 
ant,  controls  the  aphis,  from  whose  bodies 
oozes  a  substance  on  which  the  ants  feed, 
and  which  has  occasioned  the  former  insect 
to  be  styled  the  milch  cow  of  the  latter,  has 
already  been  stated  in  "  The  Friend,"  and  it 
certainly  furnishes  one  of  the  most  surprising 
examples  of  adaptation  in  the  whole  economy 
of  insect  life. 

The  aphides,  kept  as  they  are  by  the  ants, 
and  subject  to  their  control,  may  be  regarded 
as  in  a  servile  condition,  but  it  appears  to  be 
also  true,  that  some  ants  do  certainly  com- 
pel their  captives  to  perform  the  drudgery 
of  the  hillocks,  and  to  toil  for  their  conquer- 
ors and  masters  in  all  probability  during  life. 
But  is  this  any  thing  more  than  we  find  in  the 
bee-hive,  that  standing  wonder  of  insect  saga- 
city and  wisdom  ?  It  is  well  known  that  be- 
sides the  queen  bee,  the  mother  of  the  swarm, 
there  is  a  portion  of  the  family  that  do  not 
labour,  and  for  whose  comfortable  mainten- 
ance the  working  bees  are  ever  on  the  alert, 
building  their  cells,  and  laying  up  stores  of 
winter  provision.  May  we  not  style  the  one 
class  masters,  and  the  other  slaves?  The 
same  instinctive  dispositions  and  features 
might  doubtless  be  found  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  animal  creation.  We  may  behold,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  most  interesting  evidences 
of  fondness,  fidelity,  disinterested  attachment, 
even  to  the  loss  of  life,  and  maternal  tender- 
ness the  most  affecting  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
cruelty,  revenge,  robbery,  treachery,  slaugh- 
ter and  slavery. 

But  wliat  are  the  inferences  which  we  are 
to  draw  from  these  wonderful  exhibitions  of 
brute  instinct  and  irrational  propensity?  Are 
we  to  shut  our  eyes  and  ears  againt  the  mar- 
vels of  creative  power,  and  to  refrain  from 
tracing  the  footstei)s  of  tiiat  power  and  wis- 
dom which  appointed  to  every  class  of  ani- 
mate bein:^  its  appropriate  sphere  of  action, 
and  implanted  in  its  nature  the  faculties  which 
lead  with  such  inimitable  precision  to  its  higii- 
est  enjoyment,  lest  man,  endowed  alone  with 
the  divine  gills  of  reason  and  conscience, 
should  seek  to  justify  his  vices  by  the  exam- 
ple of  inferior  natures  ?  Surely  to  shrink 
thus  from  the  contemplation  of  Almighty 


power,  would  be  to  degrade  the  high  and  en- 
nobling endowments  of  our  intellectual  being. 
For  what  are  these  faculties  given  us,  but  to 
enable  us  to  triumph  over  our  instinctive 
passions,  and  to  subject  all  our  actions  to  the 
divine  and  moral  law  ? 

These  important  truths  philosophy  alone 
may  teach  us.  But  the  Christian  has  a  still 
more  exalted  sphere  of  duty.  He  is  taught, 
by  the  voice  and  pen  of  inspiration,  that  all 
these  belligerent  and  discordant  propensities 
of  his  nature,  and  all  the  trials  he  meets  with 
from  the  external  world,  are  the  consequences 
of  original  transgression ;  that  he  is  by  na- 
ture a  corrupt  and  depraved  being,  and  that 
naturally  his  "  heart  is  desperately  wicked." 
This  great  and  fundamental  truth  ought  ever 
to  be  present  to  our  thoughts,  for  it  enables 
us,  however  feebly,  to  appreciate  the  infinite 
mercy  of  God  in  sending  his  beloved  Son  as 
a  final  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  opening  to  our 
degenerate  race  the  way  and  means  of  salva- 
tion. By  attending  to  the  life  and  precepts 
of  our  Divine  Master,  and  to  the  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  vouchsafed  to  every  true  be- 
liever, we  are  taught  that  not  only  all  wars, 
but  all  violence,  all  unkindness,  all  uncharita- 
bleness,  are  sinful,  and  that  if  we  indulge  our- 
selves in  those  dispositions,  we  are  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  grace  of  God,  and  closing 
the  avenues  to  salvation  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  thus  that  the  Christian 
dispensation,  by  striking  at  once  at  the  germ 
of  enmity  in  our  own  hearts,  prepares  the  way 
for  the  advent  of  that  more  glorious  period, 
when  nation  shall  no  longer  lift  up  the 
sword  against  nation,  and  when  "  righteous- 
ness shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do 
the  seas." 

We  hold  it  to  be  a  most  important  truth, 
that  by  nature  we  are  prone  to  wars  and 
fightings,  and  to  all  manner  of  evil  lusts,  and 
that  from  these  we  can  experience  a  deliver- 
ance only  through  the  medium  of  the  gospel 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Since, 
therefore,  with  all  the  higher  faculties  of  rea- 
son and  intelligence  with  which,  as  superior 
beings,  we  have  been  mercifully  endowed,  we 
are  still  subject  to  the  effects  of  primeval 
transgression,  and  our  hearts  by  nature  are 
at  enmity  with  God,  we  ought  not,  and  we 
cannot  as  Christians,  be  in  any  way  moved 
or  surprised  at  discovering,  in  the  exercise  of 
mere  animal  instinct,  dispositions  of  the  same 
nature,  examples  of  all  that  is  cunning,  fero- 
cious, malignant,  and  destructive — more  espe- 
cially when  we  discover,  in  the  same  sphere 
of  irrational  instinct,  such  remarkable  proofs 
of  contrivance  and  skill,  of  industry  and  per- 
severance, of  fidelity  and  attachment.  In 
holding  these  up  to  the  view  of  our  children, 
and  making  them  acquainted  with  the  won- 
ders of  creative  power,  in  the  multifarious 
forms  and  habitudes  of  the  living  world,  we 
should  never  be  deterred  in  consequence  of  dis- 
covering in  these  inferior  natures  an  evidence 
of  dispositions,  which  Christianity  alone  can 
enable  us  to  subdue  within  ourselves.  It  may, 
on  the  contrary,  furnish  the  means  of  impress- 
ing on  the  youthful  mind,  .an  admirable  les- 
son of  the  infinite  importance  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion ; — to  show,  that  without  its 


high  and  holy  influence,  man  approximates 
not  only  to  an  equality  with  the  dumb  crea- 
tion, but,  being  far  less  perfect  than  the  "  vile 
insect  that  he  treads  upon,"  in  his  instinctive 
powers,  he  is  in  danger  of  sinking  far  below 
it  in  the  dignity  and  purity  of  his  nature. 

In  deference,  therefore,  to  the  tenderness 
of  those  scruples,  which  may  have  induced 
some  of  the  correspondents  of  "  The  Friend" 
to  object  to  the  statements  that  have  been 
alluded  to,  we  would  suggest  the  expediency 
of  a  careful  review  of  tlie  nature  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  a  consideration  of  the  question, 
whether  every  discovery  of^the  wonderful 
works  of  the  Creator  in  the  habitudes  of  in- 
ferior animals,  may  not  be  converted  into  les- 
sons of  wisdom,  and  rendered  subservient  to 
the  exaltation  of  our  superior  endowments. 

G  . 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
STANZAS. 

Matthew,  xxv.  40. 
A  poor  way-faring-  man  of  grief 
Hath  often  croosed  me  on  my  way, 
Ahd  sued  so  humbly  for  relief 
That  I  could  never  answer  nay — 
I  hud  not  power  to  ask  his  name, 
Whither  he  went  or  whence  he  came, 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  eye 
That  won  my  love — 1  know  not  why. 

Once  when  my  scanty  meal  was  spread, 
He  entered — not  a  word  he  spake — : 
Was  perishing  for  want  of  bread ; 
I  gave  hirn  all— Ho  blessed  it,  brake, 
But  gave  me  part  again — 
Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  then, 
For  while  I  fed  with  eager  haste, 
The  crust  was  manna  to  my  taste. 

I  spied  him  where  a  fountain  burst 
Clear  from  the  rock — His  strength  was  gone. 
The  heedless  water  mocked  his  thirst, 
He  heard  it,  saw  it  hurrying  on — 
I  ran  to  raise  the  sufferer  up, 
Thrice  from  the  stream  he  drained  my  cu|i. 
Dipt  and  returned  it  running  o'er — 
1  drank  and  never  thirsted  more. 

'Twas  night — the  winds  were  out — it  blew 
A  wintei  hurricane  aloof — 
I  heard  his  voice  abroad,  and  flow 
'I'o  bid  him  welcome  to  my  roof, 
I  clothed  and  warmed,  and  cheered  my  guest. 
Laid  him  on  my  own  couch  to  rest. 
Then  made  the  hearth  my  bed,  and  seemed 
In  Eden's  garden  while  I  dreamed. 

Stript,  wounded,  beaten,  nigh  to  death, 
I  /bund  him  by  the  highway  side; 
I  roused  his  pulse,  brought  back  his  breath. 
Revived  his  spirit,  and  supplied 
Wine,  oil,  refreshment:  He  was  healed. 
I  had  mysell'a  wound  concealed, 
But  from  that  hour  forgot  the  smart. 
And  peace  bound  up  my  broken  heart. 

In  prison,  I  saw  him  next  condemned 
To  die  a  traitor's  death  at  morn  : 
The  tide  of  lying  tongues  I  stemmed, 
And  honoured  him  'midst  shame  and  scorn. 
My  friendship's  utmost  zoal  to  try, 
Ho  asked  if  1  for  him  would  die! 
'J'he  flesh  was  weak — My  blond  ran  chill — 
But  the  free  spirit  cried — 1  will. 

Then  in  a  moment  to  my  view 
The  stranger  darted  fiom  diyguise — 
The  tokens  in  his  hands  I  knew, 
My  Sai  iou/'  stood  before  my  eyes. 
He  spake,  and  my  poor  name  he  named, — 
Of  me  thou  hast  not  been  ashamed, 
These  deeds  shall  thy  memorial  be. 
Fear  not,  thou  didst  them  unto  mo. 

M0NTGOMERT» 
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CoMimunicnled  for  "  The  Friend." 
INDIANA    YEARLY  flIEETING. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the 
printed  minutes  of  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  held  at  White  Water  (Richmond), 
Wayne  county,  Indiana,  from  the  5th  of 
tenth  month  to  the  10th  of  the  same  inclusive, 
1835,  furnishing  an  interesting  view  of  the 
various  important  concerns  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  that  body. 

The  state  of  society  as  exhibited  by  the 
replies  to  the  queries  appears  to  have  given 
rise  to  lively  exercise,  and  the  expression  of 
pertinent  advice  and  remarks  on  the  spiritual 
nature  of  divine  worship,  the  diligent  at- 
tendance of  religious  meetings,  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  discipline  according  to  gospel 
order,  and  the  faithful  support  of  our  Chris- 
tian testimonies. 

It  was  agreed  to  establish  a  new  quarterly 
meeting  called  White  Lick,  to  be  opened  in 
the  second  month  next,  which  makes  the 
whole  number  belonging  to  that  yearly  meet- 
ing eleven. 

The  important  subject  of  education'  has 
engaged  the  close  attention  of  Friends  of  that 
yearly  meeting  for  several  years,  and  an  en- 
couraging advancement  seems  to  be  making, 
though  much,  very  much,  still  remains  to  be 
effected.  By  reports  sent  up  at  this  time  it 
appears  that  there  are  seventy-five  schools  in 
the  limits  of  the  yearly  meeting,  under  the 
control  of  Friends,  at  which  3,327  children  are 
receiving  instruction,  that  fifty-seven  neigh- 
bourhoods are  destitute  of  such  schools,  that 
1892  children  are  taught  in  schools  not  under 
the  care  of  Friends,  and  7.56  are  not  in  the 
way  of  receiving  an  education.  In  one  quar- 
terly meeting  only  there  are  1477  children 
of  an  age  suitable  to  go  to  school,  and  the 
whole  number  respecting  whom  report  is 
made  to  the  yearly  meeting,  is  5975.  When 
we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  the 
wide  extent  of  country  which  the  yearly 
meeting  embraces,  the  great  number  of  child- 
ren to  be  provided  for,  the  distance  at  which 
many  of  the  families  are  situated  from  each 
other,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable 
books  and  teachers,  a  faint  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  obstacles  which  Friends  have 
to  surmount  in  the  prosecution  of  this  laud- 
able concern.  They  have  strong  claims  on 
our  tenderest  sympathies,  and  while  we  are 
privileged  to  reside  where  those  obstacles 
are  hardly  felt,  it  becomes  us  to  enquire  what 
is  due  from  us  toward  the  aid  of  our  beloved 
brethi'en,  who  are  struggling  under  the  bur- 
den of  so  important  and  yet  difficult  a  task. 

Reports  on  the  supply  of  Bibles  to  the  fa- 
milies of  Friends,  were  also  sent  up  from  all 
the  quarters,  from  which  it  appears  that 
satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
work. 

The  second  annual  query  has  been  amended 
so  as  to  read  thus : — 

"  Are  schools  encouraged  for  the  education 
of  our  youth  under  the  care  of  teachers  in 
membership  with  us ;  and  is  each  family  of 
Friends  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ?" 

From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
concerns  of  the  people  of  colour,  it  appears 


that  a  lively  interest  pervades  the  minds  of 
Friends  relative  to  the  wrongs  and  hardships 
inflicted  on  this  degraded  and  much  injured 
portion  of  our  fellow  men,  and  the  committee 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  rendering  as- 
sistance to  several  whose  situcttions  called 
for  it. 

The  committee  of  that  yearly  meetingi,  n 
conjunction  with  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  con- 
tinue their  benevolent  labours  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  Shawnee  Indians,  who 
have  so  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  their 
care;  and  though  their  removal  west  of  the 
Mississippi  presents  increased  difficulty  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  concern,  yet  the  committee 
in  closing  their  report  remark,  that,  "  taking 
into  view  the  importance  of  the  concern  in  its 
present  situation,  they  are  encouraged  in 
proposing  that  Friends  continue  to  progress 
therein,  as  way  may  open,  and  the  means  at 
their  disposal  will  justify." 

The  subject  of  providing  an  asylum  for 
such  of  their  members  as  might  be  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  reason,  being  proposed  for 
consideration  by  one  of  the  quarterly  meet- 
ings, was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  pro- 
posed that  it  be  recommitted  to  a  larger  com- 
nnttee  to  consider  it  in  all  its  details,  and  if 
way  open  for  it,  prepare  and  submit  a  plan 
next  yeai'. 

The  meeting  for  sufferings  having  been 
engaged  in  concern  on  account  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Beacon,  by  Isaac  Crewdson,  and 
prepared  a  minute  in  reference  thereto,  the 
following  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  minutes 
of  the  yearly  meeting,  viz  : — 

"  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings for  the  past  year  were  read,  and,  being 
satisfactory,  were  approved  ;  and  the  clerk 
was  directed  to  extract,  on  this  meeting's 
minutes,  the  minute  of  testimony  of  the  meet- 
ing for  sufferings  in  relation  to  a  book  recently 
published  in  England,  under  the  title  of  '  A 
Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends.'  Said  mi- 
nute is  as  follows : 

"  Minnie  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  con- 
cerning a  book  entitled 

'  A  BEACON  TO  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FSIENDS.' 

"  Our  yearly  meeting  in  1827  was  intro- 
duced into  much  exercise,  and  observed  with 
deep  regret,  that  sundry  pamphlets,  periodi- 
cal publications,  and  books  of  sermons,  attri- 
buted to  members  of  the  Society,  had  then 
been  recently  put  in  circulation,  and  repre- 
sented as  setting  forth  the  principles  of  our 
profession  :  but  containing  sentiments  wholly 
repugnant  to  the  testimonies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  the  doctrine  of  our  Society,  and 
its  discipline,  in  denying  the  proper  divinity 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — not 
owning  him  in  his  blessed  offices  of  mediator, 
intercessor,  and  advocate  with  the  Father — 
setting  aside  the  propitiatory  offering  which 
he  made  of  himself  when  he  suffered  without 
the  gate.  Thus  departing  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  Society  and  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  atonement ;  invalidating  the  divine 
authority  and  character  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  all  this,  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  exalting  the  light  within,  which  we 


then  did,  and  still  do  feel  bound  to  bear  our 
testimony  against. 

"This  meeting  has  been  introduced  into 
similar  feelings  of  sorrow,  in  consequence  of 
a  certain  book  recently  published  by  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society  in  England,  entitled,  '  A 
Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends,'  in  which 
book  the  author  has,  by  bringing  into  view 
the  anti-christian  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks, 
taken  the  liberty  of  extolling  and  setting  the 
Holy  Scriptures  above  what  they  say  of  them- 
selves, and  above  what  we,  as  a  Society,  have 
always  held  them :  placing  them  as  a  rule 
paramount  to  the  Holy  Spirit ;  invalidating 
or  denying  our  Christian  and  scriptural  testi- 
mony to  the  universality  of  the  gift  of  grace, 
or  spiritual  teacher ;  and  in  its  application  to 
mankind  individually,  denying  it  the  charac- 
ter of  teacher  ;  on  which  account,  and  others, 
intimately  connected  with  the  immediate 
teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men — lightly  esteeming  our 
practice  of  silently  waiting  for  the  arisings  of 
truth,  when  met  for  the  purpose  of  worship- 
ing God  ;  we  feel  constrained  to  testify  against 
this  book  also.  The  main  drift  of  the  work, 
appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  draw  the  Society 
away  from  the  precious  testimonies  it  ha^ 
borne  to  the  spirituality  of  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation ;  and  to  lead  its  members  into  the 
use  of  those  external  forms  and  ceremonies, 
in  relation  to  acts  of  worship,  out  of  which 
our  forefathers  were  led,  by  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  faith  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  through  deep  re- 
ligious exercise,  and  much  outward  suffering, 
were  gathered  into  a  distinct  religious  So- 
ciety ;  we  do  therefore  affectionately  desire 
that  all  our  members  be  encouraged,  and 
strengthened,  to  hold  fast  the  profession  of 
our  faith  without  wavering." 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
GEORGE  WHITEHEAD. 

(Conlinued  from  page  23.) 

Subsequently  to  this  period  George  White- 
head several  times  appeared  before  commit- 
tees of  parliament,  or  the  king  and  council, 
either  to  explain  and  defend  the  profession  of 
Quakerism,  or  plead  for  the  relief  of  its  inno- 
cent sufferers.  The  parliament,  in  1680, 
seemed  much  inclined  to  put  a  stop  to  perse- 
cution, and  a  bill  was  brought  in  for  exempt- 
ing protestant  dissenters  from  penalties  de- 
signed to  repress  popery;  and  although  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill  was  prevented  by  the 
king's  dissolving  the  parliament,  yet  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted,  viz  : 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  house,  that  the 
prosecution  of  protestant  dissenters  upon  the 
penal  laws,  is  at  this  time  grievous  to  the  sub- 
ject, a  weakening  of  the  protestant  interest, 
an  encouragement  to  popery,  and  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom." 

The  chairman  of  that  committee  which  sat 
upon  the  said  bill  was  the  Lord  Finch,  since 
earl  of  Nottingham,  who  then  appeared  fa- 
vourable and  friendly  to  us,  and  for  promot- 
ing the  said  bill  into  an  act,  if  it  could  have 
been  in  that  parliament ;  and  to  some  of  us, 
since  that,  he  positively  declared  his  opinion 
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to  be  for  toleration,  without  which  neither 
we  nor  their  church  are  safe. 

Several  Friends  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee and  were  heard  with  attention  and  re- 
spect, and  though  nothing  was  then  finally 
accomplished,  yet  the  better  understanding 
of  Friends'  principles  and  practices  prepared 
the  way  for  greater  moderation  toward  them. 

"  One  circumstance,"  says  G.  W.,  "  I  took 
particular  notice  of ;  one  night  when  we  were 
attending  the  said  committee.  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave  came  and  complained  to  the  com- 
mittee, against  the  severe  usage  of  many  of 
our  Friends ;  telling  the  committee  the  pri- 
sons were  filled  with  them,  and  how  many 
for  small  matters  were  excommunicated  and 
imprisoned ;  and  what  a  shame  and  scandal 
it  was  to  their  church,  to  use  the  Quakers  so 
hardly  for  such  small  matters,  &;c. ;  or  to 
the  same  effect. 

"  I  little  expected  he  would  have  then  ap- 
peared openly  an  advocate  so  far  for  oar  suf- 
fering Friends,  being  a  person  who  professed 
much  zeal  for  their  church ;  yet  he  saw  it 
was  not  for  its  honour,  to  be  guilty  of  such 
severe  persecution." 

In  the  years  168:^  and  1683,  George  White- 
head appears  to  have  been  four  times  con- 
victed under  the  conventicle  act.  In  one  of 
these  cases,  of  which  he  has  left  a  particular 
account,  on  being  brought  before  the  lord 
mayor  for  having  preached  at  a  meeting,  this 
officer,  instead  of  calling  for  his  accusers,  en- 
quired of  the  prisoner  whether  he  did  not 
preach  at  the  meeting.  George  Whitehead 
declined  accusing  himself;  and  on  the  ques- 
tion being  put  again  by  one  of  the  mayor's 
officers,  he  again  declined  ;  and  asked  for  his 
accusers.  At  length  two  persons  who  appre- 
hended him  were  called  to  give  evidence, 
when  the  following  imperfect  testimony  was 
given  by  them. 

A  train-hand  officer.  "  I  saw  his  lips  go, 
but  heard  him  not  what  he  said." 

Constable.  "  I  heard  his  voice,  but  could 
not  tell  what  he  said  so  as  to  make  sense  of 
it ;  only  I  heard  him  mention  Jesus  Christ 
and  the  Spirit." 

George  Whitehead  desired  the  lord  mayor 
to  notice,  how  far  the  testimony  fell  short  of 
establishing  the  fact,  which  was  constituted 
an  offence  by  the  act ;  and  expressed  a  hope, 
that  none  would  allow  that  to  mention  Jesus 
Clirist  or  the  Spirit,  was  contrary  to  the  li- 
turgy of  the  church  of  England.  The  plea 
of  the  prisoner,  however  reasonable,  proved 
unavailing ;  he  was  fined  twenty  pounds,  and 
distraint  to  a  considerable  amount  was  made 
on  his  goods. 

Whatever  disposition  there  might  be  in 
some  to  relieve  Friends,  the  greedy  informers 
found  too  much  profit  in  plundering  them  to 
be  willing  to  relinquish  it ;  and  the  priests 
failed  not  to  instigate  those  in  authority  to 
enforce  tlio  laws.  Meeting  houses  were 
forcibly  closed,  and  Friends  deprived  of  the 
use  of  them  for  months  together  ;  respecting 
which  he  thus  remarks  : — 

"  Being  shut  out  of  our  meeting  houses  for 
divers  years,  in  and  about  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and  our  meetings  kept 
in  the  streets  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  winter 


and  summer,  was  a  trial  and  hardship  upon 
us.  But  that  trial  was  not  so  great,  as  to 
have  our  estates  and  livelihoods  exposed  to 
ruin  by  ravenous  informers  ;  although  it  was 
no  small  hardship  to  our  persons,  to  be  kept 
out  of  doors  in  the  streets,  in  the  great  severe 
and  long  frost  and  snow,  in  the  year  1683, 
for  about  three  months  together,  when  the 
river  Thames  was  so  frozen  up,  that  horses, 
coaches,  and  carts,  could  pass  to  and  fro  up- 
on it,  and  a  street  also  be  erected  and  stand 
over  it. 

"  And  yet  in  all  that  hard  season,  when  we 
were  so  long  kept  out  in  the  streets  in  the 
bitter  cold  air,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  got 
any  harm  or  injury  thereby,  although  I  fre- 
quently attended  those  our  meetings  in  the 
streets  ;  wherein  I  took  great  and  serious  no- 
tice of  the  merciful  providence  of  Almighty 
God,  towards  myself  and  many  more  of  our 
Friends,  who  were  sharers  in  the  same  mercy 
and  preservation  in  that  suffering  and  exercise; 
no  thanks  to  our  unmerciful  persecutors :  but 
to  our  heavenly  Father  be  the  glory  and 
praise  for  ever ! 

"  We  had  in  those  days  some  opportunities 
to  publish  the  truth  openly  in  the  streets,  and 
also  to  make  public  supplication  to  God ;  but 
more  frequently  were  not  permitted,  but 
pulled  away  by  force,  and  either  sent  to  pri- 
son or  turned  into  the  meeting  house,  and 
there  detained  under  guard  until  the  meeting 
was  ended  in  the  street.  Thus  were  the 
ministers  and  others  among  us  often  forcibly 
interrupted,  and  scarcely  suffered,  many  times, 
to  declare  two  or  three  sentences,  without  be- 
ing haled  away;  however,  we  saw  it  our  duty, 
in  the  fear  of  the  living  God,  to  keep  our 
meetings,  and  patiently  to  wait  upon  Him ; 
wherein  we  often  enjoyed  his  presence  to  our 
consolation,  even  in"l)ur  silent  waiting  upon 
Him  :  being  not  called  to  strive  or  contest 
with  our  adversaries,  or  their  servants  whom 
they  employed,  but  in  faith  and  patience  to 
bear  all ;  believing  that  in  due  time  thereby 
we  should  obtain  victory.  It  was  often  then 
before  me,  that  the  Lamb  and  his  faithful 
followers  should  have  the  victory,  which  was 
matter  of  secret  comfort  to  me  many  times : 
glory  to  his  name  for  ever  ! 

"  In  those  days  I  clearly  saw,  that  the 
testimony  required  of  us  to  bear,  was  not  so 
much  in  words,  declaration,  or  ministry,  as 
to  stand  our  ground  in  faith  and  patience,  and 
to  travail  in  spirit,  with  secret  breathing  and 
earnest  supplication  unto  God  to  plead  our 
cause ;  it  being  his  own  cause  for  which  we 
suflered  :  and  therefore  we  patiently  commit- 
ted it  to  llim  that  judgeth  righteously." 

The  ISth  of  the  cleventli  month,  16S3, 
George  Whitehead  and  A.  Parker  attended 
the  king,  to  present  the  general  suffering  of 
our  Friends,  both  in  prison  and  out  of  prison, 
by  way  of  petition.  In  the  afternoon  we  met 
with  the  king  in  the  long  gallery,  and  pre- 
sented tlio  petition,  which  he  received,  and 
George  Whitehead  spake  a  few  words  to  Iiim 
on  this  wise : 

"  We  intrcat  the  king  to  excuse  our  im- 
portunity, for  our  extremity  is  tlic  cause;  we 
pray  the  king  tenderly  to  consider  our  suffer- 
ing condition  and  afford  us  relief,  accounts 


being  returned  from  the  sheriffs  of  our  Friends 
in  prison,"  &c. 

To  which  he  answered  :  "  Well,  well,  well." 

And  perceiving  the  king  then  in  some  haste, 
George  Whitehead  told  him  :  "  If  he  pleased, 
we  would  acquaint  the  Lord  Sunderland  (be- 
ing secretary  of  state)  more  fully  with  our 
case,  that  he  might  inform  the  king  there- 
of," &c. 

To  which  the  king  answered :  "  Do,  do." 

But  alas !  the  king's  time  was  but  short ; 
he  was  then  near  his  end,  and  did  not  live  to 
relieve  us,  either  by  opening  the  prison  doors 
or  removing  the  great  oppressions  and  se- 
vere persecutions  we  then  suffered,  and  which 
he  left  us  under ;  his  opportunity  being  slipped 
and  day  over  and  gone. 

I  think  I  was  the  last  Friend  that  spake 
to  the  king,  to  move  him  for  relief  from  our 
sufferings,  but  a  few  M'eeks  before  his  end. 
He  left  about  fifteen  hundred  of  our  Friends, 
both  men  and  women,  prisoners ;  besides 
their  being  then  eagerly  followed  and  perse- 
cuted by  wicked  informers  ;  and  many  hun- 
dreds under  heavy  oppression  and  sufferings, 
for  twenty  pounds  per  mensem,  and  two  thirds 
of  their  estates  seized,  and  great  spoil  made 
upon  them  in  many  counties  and  parts  of  the 
nation.  We  were  still  kept  out  of  our  meet- 
ing houses  in  the  streets,  both  in  and  about 
London  and  divers  other  places  ;  which  per- 
secutions and  sufferings  were  continued  upon 
us  for  some  time  after  King  James  the  Second 
came  to  the  throne,  and  until  he  was  prevailed 
upon  to  afford  us  some  relief  and  liberty.  All 
which  we  have  cause  to  ascribe  principally  to 
the  over-ruling  power  and  providence  of  Al- 
mighty God  ;  in  whose  hands  the  hearts  of 
kings  and  princes  are:  and  He  can  turn  them 
like  waters.  To  Him  be  the  dominion  and 
praise  of  all  for  ever  ! 

In  the  year  1684,  George  Whitehead  be- 
ing taken  at  a  meeting  in  White  Hart  Court, 
in  the  act  of  prayer,  was  for  a  short  time 
confined  in  the  prison  of  Newgate,  under  an 
indictment  for  being  engaged  "  in  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly,  riotously  and  n-ith  force  of 
arms!"  The  recorder  evinced  his  usual  se- 
verity; but  George  Whitehead  observes,  that 
some  of  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don were  men  of  more  nioderation  than  the 
recorder ;  and  the  sheriff.  Sir  Samuel  Dash- 
wood,  soon  sent  an  order  to  the  keepers  of 
Newgate  to  discharge  him  from  his  impri- 
sonment, which  was  thus  of  only  about  six- 
teen days'  continuance. 

He  thus  expresses  himself,  on  reviewing 
the  sufferings  to  which  he  had  been  exposed 
in  the  few  previous  years. 

"  I  humbly  thank  the  Lord,  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  praise  his  worthy  name,  in  re- 
membrance how  He  enabled  me  to  be  resigned 
to  his  will,  in  suffering  both  in  person  and 
estate  ;  and  how  well  my  dear  wife  was  given 
up  to  suffer  with  me,  for  the  blessed  truth's 
sake,  in  those  days.  But  the  Lord  our  God 
supported  and  comforted  us  under  those  trials; 
as  we  were  with  one  accord  resigned  to  his 
will,  to  bear  faithfid  testimony  for  his  holy 
name  and  ever-living  truth,  which  He  had 
made  us  partakers  and  witnesses  of.  Blessed 
be  his  glorious  name  for  ever  more  !" 


THE  FRIEND. 
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EULOtiY   ON   JOHN  MARSHALL, 

BY  HOKACE  BINNEY. 

From  all  that  we  had  heard  of  this  eulogy 
from  those  who  were  present  at  its  delivery, 
our  expectations  were  much  raised,  but  they 
have  not  been  disappointed.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  insert  a  few  extracts,  which  we  have 
marked  for  the  purpose  ;  at  present,  however, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  brief  ex- 
ordium, which  we  offer  as  a  rare  specimen 
both  of  fine  writing,  and  beautiful  moral 
sentiment. 

^he  providence  of  God  is  shown  most  be- 
neficently to  the  world,  in  raising  up  from 
time  to  time,  and  in  crowning  with  length  of 
days,  men  of  pre-eminent  goodness  and  wis- 
dom. Many  of  the  undoubted  blessings  of 
life,  which  minister,  and  were  designed  to 
minister,  to  the  elevation  of  man,  tend,  never- 
theless, by  developing  the  inferior  qualities  of 
his  mixed  nature,  to  impair  the  authorit}'-  and 
to  deaden  the  aspirations  of  his  immortal  spi- 
rit. The  unnumbered  contributions  to  the 
sum  of  physical  enjoyment,  which  a  bountiful 
Creator  has  spread  around  us,  afford  such  a 
prodigal  repast  to  the  senses,  that  if  man 
were  not  sometimes  allured  from  the  banquet 
by  the  example  of  wisdom,  or  driven  from  it 
by  the  voice  of  conscience  or  of  inspiration, 
he  would  "  decline  so  low  from  virtue"  as  to 
become  incapable  of  discerning  its  beauty,  or 
of  rising  to  its  delights.  If  there  was  not 
something  within  or  without,  to  remind  him 
that  these  pleasures  of  sense  were  designed 
to  alleviate  the  labours  of  virtue  in  her  ardu- 
ous career,  and  not  to  seduce  her  from  it,  it 
might  raise  the  irreverent  question,  whether 
the  frame  of  man  was  adequately  devised  to 
contend  with  the  temptations  which  surround 
him.  But  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  justi- 
fied in  all  his  works.  It  is  a  provision  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  to  hold  out 
constantly  to  mankind,  both  the  example  of 
virtue  for  imitation,  and  its  precepts  for  obe- 
dience ;  and  the  moral  constitution  of  man  is 
never  so  depraved,  as  to  be  totally  insensible 
to  either.  Sometimes  the  inducement  to 
virtue  is  derived  from  the  catastrophe  which 
closes  the  career  of  vice ;  sometimes  from 
that  internal  monitor,  which,  however  op- 
pressed by  a  load  of  crimes,  has  always  suffi- 
cient remains  of  life  to  breathe  its  complaints 
into  the  hearts  of  the  guilty.  To  the  sensual 
it  often  comes  in  the  pains  and  disgusts  of 
satiety,  and  occasionally  to  the  most  hardened 
in  the  awakening  denunciations  of  future  re- 
sponsibility. The  good  find  it  in  the  plea- 
sures of  beneficence,  and  the  wise  in  the  en- 
joyments of  wisdom.  It  is  addressed  severally 
to  each,  and  with  endless  variety  correspond- 
ing to  his  personal  case  and  condition.  But 
it  comes  to  all,  and  at  all  times,  and  with 
most  persuasive  influence,  in  the  beautiful 
example  of  a  long  career  of  public  and  private 
virtue,  of  wisdom  never  surprised,  of  goodness 
never  intermitted,  of  benignity,  simplicity,  and 
gentleness,  finally  ending  in  that  hoary  head 
which  "  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be  found  in 
the  way  of  righteousness."  To  this  example 
all  men,  of  all  descriptions,  pay  voluntary  or 


involuntary  homage.  There  is  no  one  from 
whom  the  impress  of  the  Deity  is  so  wholly 
effaced,  as  to  be  insensible  to  its  beauty.  The 
very  circumstance  of  its  duration  affects  all 
hearts  with  the  conviction,  that  it  has  the 
characters  of  that  excellence  which  is  eternal, 
and  it  is  thus  sanctified  while  it  still  lives  and 
is  seen  of  men.  When  death  has  set  his  seal 
upon  such  an  example,  the  universal  voice 
proclaims  it  as  one  of  the  appointed  sanctions 
of  virtue,  and  if  great  public  services  are 
blended  with  it,  communities  of  men  come  as 
with  one  heart  to  pay  it  the  tribute  of  their 
praise,  and  to  pass  it  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, with  the  attestation  of  their  personal 
recognition  and  regard. 

It  is  such  an  example  and  such  a  motive, 
my  fellow  citizens,  that  have  led  the  councils 
of  this  city  to  commit  to  my  hands  the  duty 
of  expressing  your  admiration  and  gratitude 
for  the  illustrious  virtues,  talents,  and  services 
of  John  Marshall.  His  last  hours  were  num- 
bered within  yorar  city.  His  unfading  ex- 
ample here  received  its  last  finish.  You 
were  the  first  to  mourn  by  the  side  of  his 
venerable  remains,  after  the  spirit  which  en- 
lightened him  had  gone  to  its  reward ;  and 
you  now  claim  to  record  your  reverence  for 
a  name  which,  after  first  coming  to  distinction 
in  its  native  state,  and  then  for  a  long  course 
of  years  shedding  lustre  upon  the  whole 
country,  has  finally  ceased  to  be  mortal  upon 
this  spot. 

If  its  defective  commemoration,  by  me, 
could  mar  the  beauty  of  this  example,  I 
should  shrink  from  it,  as  from  a  profanation : 
but  it  is  the  consolation  of  the  humblest,  as  it 
ought  to  be  of  the  most  gifted,  of  his  eulogists, 
that  the  case  of  this  illustrious  man  is  one,  in 
which  to  give  with  simplicity,  the  record  of 
his  life,  is  to  come  nearest  to  a  resemblance 
of  the  great  original ;  and  to  attempt  to  go 
beyond  it,  is 

 with  taper  light 

To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  Heaven  to  garnish. 


To  the  Editor  of"  The  FiicnJ." 

I  observe,  by  thy  last  number,  the  difficulty 
thou  hast  to  encounter  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery.  I  do  not  wish  to  increase  it 
by  the  few  brief  observations  I  propose  offer- 
ing. Our  Society  was  a  bright  and  burning 
light  in  the  early  struggle  for  the  rights  of 
our  deeply  oppressed  coloured  brethren,  and 
the  testimony  committed  to  it  to  bear,  is  still 
very  precious  to  many  Friends.  But  what  is 
a  testimony  without  action  ?  Just  what  faith 
is  without  works.  Shall  these  Friends  have 
no  channel  by  which  their  feelings  shall  go 
forth  into  productive  usefulness  ?  And  if  driven 
into  the  papers  and  associations  of  the  world, 
that  the  talent  given  them — the  testimony  so 
near  and  dear  to  their  best  feelings — may  not 
be  buried  as  in  a  napkin,  and  they  pronounced 
unprofitable  servants  ;  at  whose  door,  if  there 
is  a  fault,  is  that  fault  to  be  laid  ?  Let  each 
Friend  who  reads  these  lines  pause  and  re- 
flect, seriously  and  prayerfully,  as  well  with 
reference  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
enquiry,  as  to  his  responsibilities  generally, 
regarding  the  oppression  under  which  more 


than  two  millions  of  our  fellow  men,  in  this 
land  of  liberty,  and  day  of  gospel  light,  are 
crushed  to  the  earth.  Lindley. 


From  the  Genessee  Farmer. 
PROPER  TIME  FOR  CUTTING  TIMBER. 

I  observe  in  your  paper  of  the  22d  August 
last,  that  you  are  calling  the  attention  of  your 
patrons  to  the  durability  of  posts,  &c.  Dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  been  en- 
gaged  more  or  less  in  the  preservation  of 
timber,  and  from  my  experience  am  able  to 
say  with  confidence,  the  old  opinion  of  the 
English  writers  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing,  that  the  best  time  to  cut  timber  to  ensure 
its  durability,  is  when  the  tree  is  in  its  great- 
est vigour ;  and  in  this  latitude,  say  middle 
of  June, — then  the  sap  is  in  its  most  fluid 
state,  and  entirely  escapes  through  the  seve- 
ral pores  of  the  tree.  The  idea  that  the  sap 
of  a  tree  recedes  to  its  roots  during  winter,  is 
in  my  opinion  a  mistaken  notion.  The  sap  is 
distributed  through  the  tree  in  winter  the 
same  as  in  summer,  and  circulation  never 
ceases,  except  with  the  life  of  the  tree.  The 
sap  in  winter  is  less  in  quantity  and  thicker, 
and  owing  to  its  stagnant  state,  remains  in 
the  timber  when  it  is  cut  in  winter,  and  be- 
comes the  principle  of  its  destruction.  Let 
timber  for  rails,  posts,  or  other  purposes,  be 
cut  when  it  is  in  its  greatest  vigour,  (never 
mind  the  phase  of  the  moon,)  and  keep  it  off 
the  ground  until  seasoned.  In  support  of  my 
position,  I  will  repeat  two  instances  which 
have  lately  come  to  my  knowledge.  A  farmer 
of  North  Carolina  wishing  to  fence  a  certain 
lot,  went  to  work  according  to  the  old  theory, 
£md  cut  his  rail  timber  during  the  full  of  the 
moon  in  February;  but  when  he  came  to 
make  his  fence  in  May  he  was  deficient  about 
forty  pannels  ;  he  went  into  the  woods  and  cut 
the  necessary  quantity,  and  put  it  up  as  the 
only  alternative ;  and  after  some  ten  or 
twelve  years,  his  attention  being  called  to 
the  fence,  he  found  the  rails  cut  and  split  in 
May  infinitely  more  sound  than  those  cut  in 
February.  Another  gentleman  in  New  Eng- 
land had  an  accident  befall  a  gate  post  in 
mid-summer,  and  not  having  any  seasoned 
timber  on  hand,  sent  to  the  woods  "for  a  green 
one,  and  expecting  that  it  would  only  last  one 
or  two  years,  had  one  cut  during  the  next 
winter  and  laid  by  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
green  one  at  his  leisure.  But  during  the 
ensuing  summer  the  other  post  failed,  and 
the  one  cut  secundem  artem  was  taken  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  last  failure,  and  the 
green  post  thought  no  more  of  until  at  the 
end  of  seven  or  eight  years,  when  the  post 
last  put  in  was  found  to  fail,  while  the  sum- 
mer cut  post  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  pre- 
servation. 

Joshua  Howard. 
Dearbornville,  Sept.  3,  1835. 


'''On  the  authority  of  an  eminent  practitioner,  the 
following  remedy  for  ringworm  has  been  given. 
Moisten  the  diseased  surface  frequently  with  the 
juice  of  the  common  cranberry,  and  it  is  said  the 
disease  is  speedily  overcome. — Boston  Med,  Journal. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


How  many  toil  through  life  to  amass  trea- 
sures which  they  never  enjoy,  and  which 
prove  only  a  misfortune  to  those  they  leave 
behind!  Are  we  the  children  of  earth  or  the 
heirs  of  heaven  ?  Let  us  prove  the  high  de- 
scent we  claim,  and  let  not  the  desire  of  lay- 
ing up  a  great  heap  against  an  old  age,  which 
perhaps  we  may  never  see,  absorb  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  our  immortal  souls. 

How  many  men  do  we  see  who  have  to- 
tally failed  in  life  by  being  half  fit  for  every 
thing  and  wholly  prepared  for  nothing  !  To 
many  a  man  the  ambition  of  being  thought  a 
universal  genius  has  proved  the  shipwreck  of 
his  hopes,  by  causing  him  totally  to  waste 
abilities,  which  applied  to  a  single  pursuit 
would  have  rendered  him  useful,  respectable, 
and  happy.  To  know  one  thing  well,  to  have 
faithfully  improved  one  talent,  is  better  for  all 
practical  purposes  than  to  possess  a  smatter- 
ing of  all  the  sciences. — From  the  German  of 
Leasing. 

Surely  man  is  the  most  foolish  of  all  ani- 
mals, and  civilized  man  the  most  foolish  of 
all  men.  Anticipation  is  his  curse,  and  to 
prevent  the  contingency  of  evil,  he  makes  life 
one  continual  evil.  Health,  wisdom,  peace  of 
mind,  conscience,  all  are  sacrificed  to  the 
absurd  purpose  of  heaping  up  for  the  use  of 
life  more  than  life  can  employ,  under  the 
flimsy  pretext  of  providing  for  his  children; 
till  practice  becomes  habit,  and  we  labour  on 
till  we  are  obliged  to  take  our  departure,  as 
tired  of  this  world  as  we  are  unprepared  for 
the  rational  happiness  of  the  next. — lioscoe. 


Piety  of  LinncBUS. — This  great  botanist 
was  born  in  Sweden,  in  1707,  and  died  in 
1778.    One  of  the  most  distinguished  attri- 
butes of  his  mind,  was  the  warmth  of  his 
religious  sentiments,  and  profound  adoration 
of  the  Deity.    He  resembled  in  this  respect, 
Newton,  Haller,  Locke,  and  others,  whose 
respect  for  religion  rendered  their  knowledge 
still  more  estimable.    The  deeper  lie  pene- 
trated into  the  secrets  of  nature,  the  more  he 
admired  the  wisdom  of  her  Creator.  He 
praised  this  wisdom  in  his  works,  recom- 
mended it  by  his  speeches,  and  honoured  it 
by  his  actions.    Through  all  his  writings 
there  breathes  forth  a  lively  admiration  of 
the  greatness  and  wisdom  of  God,  and  a  ten- 
der gratitude  for  his  benefits.    Whenever  he 
found  an  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the 
greatness,  the  providence,  and  omnipotence 
of  God,  which  frequently  happened  in  his 
lectures  and  botanical  excursions,  his  heart 
glowed  with  a  celestial  fire,  and  his  mouth 
poured  forth  torrents  of  admirable  eloquence. 
This  made  him  one  of  the  best  inculcators  of 
morality  :  he  instilled,  by  so  doing,  a  similar 
spirit  of  religion  into  the  breasts  of  his  pupils. 
Over  the  door  of  tiie  hall  in  which  lie  gave 
his  lectures,  was  this  inscription,  "  Live  vir- 
tuous ;  God  observes  you."    He  could  never 
think  on  the  wonderful  paths  by  which  the 
Almighty  had  guided   him,  without  being 
much  allected,  and  thanking  Providence  for 
all  the  instances  of  his  grace  and  mercy. 


The  Red  Mullet.— The  generic  term, 
Mullus,  by  which  this  fish  is  distinguished,  is 
said  to  have  reference  to  the  scarlet  colour 
of  the  sandal  worn  by  the  Roman  consuls 
and  emperors,  which  was  called  mvllevs. 
The  mullet  was  held  in  extraordinary  estima- 
tion by  the  Romans.  One  of  six  pounds 
weight  is  recorded  to  have  produced  a  sum 
equal  to  £  48 ;  one  still  larger  £  64 ;  and 
even  £  240  were  given  for  three,  of  very  un- 
usual size,  procured  on  the  same  day,  for  a 
repast  of  more  than  usual  magnificence. — 
YarrelVs  British  Fishes. 


EL,EVENTH  MONTH,  7,  1835. 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Balti- 
more, convened  on  the  26th  and  concluded 
on  the  29th  of  last  month.  Friends  of  this 
meeting  have  a  claim  on  the  sympathy  of 
their  brethren  in  other  parts,  in  their  present 
reduced  situation,  located  at  such  remote  dis- 
tances, as  to  render  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
come  together ;  this  sympathy  was  manifest- 
ed the  present  year  by  the  attendance  of  a 
number  of  Friends  from  other  yearly  meet- 
ings. Much  harmony  marked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting,  and  during  its  various 
sittings,  ability  was  furnished  to  labour  for 
the  removal  of  existing  deficiencies,  and  the 
overshadowings  of  heavenly  good  were  ex- 
perienced. 

By  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing for  sufferings,  the  meeting  was  informed 
that  that  body  had  addressed  an  energetic 
and  appropriate  memorial  to  the  legislature 
of  Maryland  on  the  subject  of  lotteries, 
which  was  favourably  received.  It  also  ap- 
peared, that  the  meeting  for  sufferings  had 
been  brought  under  concern  on  account  of  the 
dissemination  of  unsound  doctrines  amongst 
their  members,  and  had  prepared  a  minute 
expressive  of  their  disunity  with  the  publica- 
tion entitled  "  A  Beacon  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,"  as  containing  sentiments  at  vari- 
ance with  our  well  known  principles  and 
testimonies;  and  also  cautioning  Friends,  par- 
ticularly the  young  and  inexperienced,  with 
regard  to  other  publications  calculated  to 
weaken  their  faith  in  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  Christian  religion.  The  yearly 
meeting  adopted  this  document,  and  directed 
it  to  be  inserted  in  the  extracts  to  be  sent  to 
inferior  meetings.  We  hope  to  obtain  a  copy 
and  insert  it  hereafter  in  "  The  Friend." 

By  the  report  of  its  committee  to  aid  in 
the  civilization  of  the  native  Indians,  the 
meeting  was  informed  of  the  present  state 
of  those  people  wlio  are  under  the  joint  care 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Baltimore  yearly  meet- 
ings, and  a  proposed  plan  for  future  opera- 
tions was  produced  for  consideration,  which 
was  approved  and  adopted,  except  in  one 
point  ;  and  the  quarterly  meetings  were 
directed  to  promote  voluntary  subscriptions 
amongst  their  members,  in  aid  of  this  bene- 
volent object.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
state  of  the  Indians,  recently  removed  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  prepared  by  the  committee 
fur  the  information  of  Friends  in  England, 


was  also  read,  and  awakened  tender  feelings 
of  commiseration  for  that  deeply  injured  por- 
tion of  the  human  family. 

After  adopting  a  suitable  minute  of  advice, 
founded  on  the  various  exercises  which  had 
been  felt  whilst  the  state  of  Society  was  un- 
der consideration,  the  meeting  concluded. 

For  an  account  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Indiana,  see  communication  on  our  fifth  page. 

Liberation  of  Mr.  Williams  from  Carlow 
jail. — We  have  extreme  gratification  in  an- 
nouncing the  liberation  of  Mr.  Williams,  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  has 
been  nearly  eight  months  confined  in  the  jail 
of  Carlov/,  for  refusing,  in  accordance  with 
his  conscientious  opinions,  to  pay  tithe  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Loughlin. — Dublin  Re- 
gister. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — 
Joel  Woolman,  near  Frankford  ;  Edward  B. 
Garrigues,  corner  of  Sixth  and  Spring  Garden 
streets ;  James  R.  Greeves,  southeast  corner 
of  Pine  and  Eighth  streets. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Lsetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  101,  North  Tenth  street.  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Robt.  R.  Porter. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Concord  Auxili- 
ary Bible  Association  of  Friends,"  will  be 
held  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Middletown, 
on  second  day,  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  11 
o'clock,  A.  M.  The  female  members  are 
particularly  invited  to  attend. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Secretary. 
\0mo.  31s^  1835. 

Married  on  third  day,  llie  3d  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting,  New  street,  Pliiladelpliia,  Josiah  H.  New- 
bold,  to  Hannah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Richardson, 
late  of  Bucks  Couiitj',  Pa. 

  at  West  Grove,  on  fifth  day,  the  15th  of 

10th  month,  Thomas,  son  of  Levi  Wickershain,  to 
Priscilla,  daughter  of  Joseph  Jones,  all  of  Chester 
County. 


Died  at  her  residence,  on  the  21st  of  10th  month, 
Anna,  wife  of  .Aniasa  Slocomb,  in  the  56th  year  of  her 
ago.  She  was  a  member  of  Fariningtun  monthly 
meeting.  New  York,  and  during  the  lale  troubles  in 
our  Society,  was  a  stedfast  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  held  by  primitive  Friends.  Her 
death  was  sudden,  and  wo  believe  the  words  with 
which  a  distant  minister  commenced  speaking  at  the 
funeral,  were  applicable  to  the  deceased,  "Blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  do  follow  them." 

 atlcr  a  short  illiies-,  on  the  12th  of  10th  month, 

LvDtA  W.,  wife  of  Caleb  Haines,  of  Chester  monthly 
meeting,  N.  J.,  in  the  38th  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
of  a  cheerful  disposition,  but  through  unmerited  mercy 
was  enabled  to  meet,  with  submission,  the  awful 
change ;  and  we  believe  that  our  loss  is  her  eternal 
gain. 

 in  Paola,  Indiana,  on  the  8th  of  9th  month, 

Abigail  Lindley,  wife  of  Thomas  Lindley,  in  the 
38th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  an  exemplaiy  and 
useful  member  of  Blue  River  monthly  meeting,  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

Popular  Physiology,  being  a  familiar  expla- 
nation of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  animals 
and  particularly  of  man  ;  adapted  for  gene- 
ral readers.  By  Percival  B.  Lord,  M.  B. 
&c.  London,  18.35. 

Throughout  the  whole  creation,  whatever 
part  the  mind  may  rest  upon  in  contemplation, 
or  analyze  by  research,  there  are  such  abun- 
dant proofs  of  wisdom  which  is  infinite,  and 
benevolence  unbounded,  that  to  some  it  may 
appear  almost  irreverent  to  speak  of  any  in- 
dividual class  of  created  objects  as  peculiarly 
illustrating  those  attributes  of  the  Great  Cre- 
ator. But  animal  organization  is  so  perfect, 
yet  so  simple,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  func- 
tions to  the  purposes  of  life  so  endlessly  va- 
ried, and  beautifully  exact ;  and,  above  all 
others,  man  is  so  "  wonderfully  and  fearfully 
made,"  that  it  has  long  been  the  opinion  of 
those  who  have  studied  the  subject  in  a  right 
spirit,  that  it  furnishes  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  conclusive  phenomena  which  support 
and  illustrate  natural  theology.  Hitherto 
physiology  as  a  science  has  obtained  the  at- 
tention of  but  a  few,  and  those  professional 
men,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  discoveries  they 
may  have  made,  or  communicating  the  know- 
ledge acquired,  have  so  employed  the  technical 
language  of  science  as  to  shroud  the  subject 
in  obscurity,  and  render  it  uninviting  and  un- 
interesting to  general  readers.  It  is  true  that 
Paley,  in  his  admirable  work,  has  drawn  up- 
on this  science  for  most  of  the  evidence, 
which,  in  his  hands,  irresistibly  proves  the 
existence  and  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  but 
many  and  important  discoveries  have  been 
made  within  its  limits  since  his  day ;  and 
those  who  could  estimate  the  want,  have  long 
regretted  that  some  one,  competent  to  the 
duty,  had  not  prepared  a  popular  treatise 
upon  this  science,  which  would  procure  for  it 
that  share  of  attention  from  all  classes  which 
it  merits.  Such  a  treatise  is  in  part  supplied 
by  the  volume  with  the  title  of  which  we 
have  headed  these  remarks,  and  which  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  press  in  England, 
under  the  patronage  of  "  The  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge."  We  say, 
in  part  supplied,  for  much  yet  remains  un- 


touched by  the  author,  as  rich  in  interest  as 
any  of  the  parts  and  functions  of  the  animal 
economy  upon  which  he  has  written.  But  we 
are  truly  glad  to  welcome  this  little  volume, 
coming,  as  it  does,  with  the  double  recom- 
mendation of  imparting  much  useful  know- 
ledge, and  doing  it  in  a  manner  and  with  the 
view  of  increasing  our  admiration  of  the  wis- 
dom, and  our  gratitude  for  the  beneficence,  of 
the  great  Author  of  all  things. 

As  the  work  has  not  yet  been  published  on 
this  side  the  Atlantic,  we  propose  extracting 
from  the  copy  in  our  possession  pretty  largely 
for  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend  taking  the 
liberty  at  the  same  time  to  accompany  the 
extracts  with  such  remarks  as  we  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  necessary  or  useful. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  disclaims  any 
other  object  for  his  investigations  than  the 
discovery  of  truth,  and  observes  that  "  his 
work  embraces  only  those  functions  by  which 
animals  support  their  individual  life,  and  main- 
tain their  relations  with  external  bodies."  In 
the  "  Historical  Introduction"  to  the  work, 
which  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  science,  and  short  notices 
of  those  most  celebrated  for  cultivating  it,  we 
find  the  following  interesting  remarks  respect- 
ing the  illustrious  Haller,  who  has  justly  been 
styled  the  "  Father  of  modern  physiology." 

"  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Haller  was 
as  estimable  in  private,  as  venerable  in  public 
life.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  drawn  awa}^ 
by  the  specious  plausibilities  of  the  French 
Encyclopedists  to  express  some  doubts  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity  :  but  his  was  not  a  mind 
that  could  rest  satisfied  with  doubt.  He  set 
himself  to  a  deliberate  and  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  arguments  on  each  side,  and  the 
result  was,  as  it  ever  will  be  when  the  ex- 
amination is  made  with  a  candid,  simple,  and 
unprejudiced  mind,  a  thorough  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  our  divine  religion,  and  of  the 
miseries  and  evils,  which,  even  in  a  temporal 
state,  would  attend  on  a  general  profession  of 
infidelity.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more 
splendid  object  of  contemplation  than  the 
mind  of  this  great  and  good  man,  gradually 
freeing  itself  from  the  chilling  mists  of  scep- 
ticism, and  the  cloud  of  false  philosophy,  to 
attain  the  glorious  light  of  a  full  and  perfect 
faith.  Such  a  spectacle  are  we  presented 
with  in  his  '  Letters,'  his  '  Brief  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Truth  of  Christianity,'  his  preface 
to  Formey's  '  Examen  du  Pyrrhonisme,'  and 
in  several  passages  scattered  through  his 
numerous  works." 

The  chapter  on  "  Life,  and  Organization,"  is 
highly  interesting,  communicating  many  facts 
connected  with  these  subjects,  in  plain  and 
simple  language ;  and  happily  illustrating 
their  gradual  development  and  perfection. 


from  the  lowest  of  animated  things  up  to  the 
beautiful  structure  and  arrangement  of  organs 
with  which  man  is  enabled  to  live,  and  enjoy 
the  world  which  surrounds  him. 

"  Life  is  constantly  found  combined  with 
organization.  Hence  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deduce  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
result  of  organization.  Now,  as  far  as  the 
fact  of  co-existence  goes,  it  would  equally 
prove  that  organization  was  the  result  of 
life;  but  an  experiment,  first  carefully  made 
by  Reaumur,  and  since  often  repeated  with 
uniform  success,  will  teach  us  which  conclu- 
sion to  adopt.  Take  one  of  the  Crustacea, 
for  instance  a  fresh-water  crab.  Break  ofl' 
one  of  its  claws  at  the  joint,  and  preserve  the 
animal  where  you  may  observe  the  process 
of  reparation  that  ensues.  An  exudation  of  a 
shapeless  mass  of  matter  first  takes  place 
from  the  end  of  the  stump :  by  degrees  it  be- 
comes hard  on  the  surface,  and  something 
like  a  nail  appears  at  its  extremity.  At  each 
period  of  moulting,  this  limb  grows  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  of  the  rest,  becoming 
at  the  same  time,  more  of  a  natural  shape 
and  structure,  until,  after  a  given  number  of 
moultings,  it  becomes  a  perfect  claw  :  perfect 
in  organization  and  functions,  with  shell  for 
protection,  nerves  and  muscles  for  motion, 
and  vessels  for  nutrition.  The  same  process 
we  see  going  forward,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in 
our  own  bodies,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
repair  a  wound,  or  fill  up  a  breach  in  the 
continuity  of  surface ;  and  it  is  well  known 
to  surgeons  what  a  beautiful  provision  is 
made  for  the  carrying  away  diseased  bone, 
and  reproducing  healthy,  in  the  affection 
called  Necrosis.  Now  as  the  cause  must  ex- 
ist before  the  effect,  and  as  in  all  these  cases 
we  see  that  the  life  existed  previously  to  the 
new  structure  which  is  springing  up  before 
our  eyes,  it  follows  that  life  is  the  formative 
principle,  and  organization  the  result. 

"  To  follow  up  this  argument  a  little  fur- 
ther. Life,  as  we  have  shown,  is  the  cause 
of  organization.  But  the  most  accurate  ob- 
servations of  natural  philosophers  have  never 
been  able  to  show  life  originating  spontane- 
ously ;  nor  can  it  be  the  result  of  chemical 
or  mechanical  causes,  for  it  exerts  influences 
directly  opposed  to  their  laws:  we  all  have 
received  our  life  from  living  beings  of  whose 
bodies  we  once  formed  a  part,  in  the  shape  of 
ova,  germs,  die,  our  forefathers  in  like  man- 
ner received  it  from  the  generation  before 
them :  coupling  these  facts  with  the  well 
known  increase  of  the  population  of  the  world, 
evinced  by  all  accurate  statistic  accounts, 
and  its  consequent  decrease  as  we  trace  it 
backwards,  we  are  led  directly  to  the  doc- 
trine of  a  common  ancestor,  who  must  have 
derived  his  life  from  the  Creator." 
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"  Cellular  membrane  is  the  most  important, 
as  it  is  the  most  universally  met  with,  of  the 
solid  parts  of  animals.  It  presents  itself,  in 
the  higher  classes,  as  a  thin,  white,  some- 
times semi-transparent  substance,  continuous 
throughout  the  whole  body,  exhibiting  no 
where  either  commencement  or  termination ; 
it  is  composed  of  filaments  and  laminae  meet- 
ing together  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  en-^lose 
cells  of  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  which  com- 
municate freely  with  each  other,  so  that  air 
or  liquids  will  readily  pass  from  one  to  the 
other. — In  dropsy,  the  infiltration  of  fluid, 
when  once  it  has  begun,  soon  spreads  gene- 
rally through  this  structure,  which  usually  is 
found  placed  immediately  beneath  the  skin. 
It  is  in  such  cases,  that  the  surface  pits  on 
pressure ;  the  finger  squeezing  the  water  out 
of  the  cells  immediately  under  it,  and  as  it 
only  returns  slowly,  the  impression  remains 
evident  for  some  time.  This  comrnunication 
also  shows  why  dropsical  people  usually  find 
their  feet  and  ankles  most  swollen  towards 
night,  the  water  having  gravitated  during  the 
day  in  consequence  of  their  erect  position ; 
and  why  on  the  conti'ary,  when  they  attempt 
to  lie  down  at  night,  they  are  so  often  seized 
with  difiiculty  of  breathing,  and  obliged  to 
start  up  suddenly,  or  have  themselves  sup- 
ported in  the  bed  with  pillows,  as  the  water 
is  then  pouring  back  on  their  chest,  and  im- 
peding the  action  of  the  lungs  and  heart. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  consider,  how  the  de- 
velopment of  this  membrane  (which  is  to  be 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  body)  is  affected 
by  variety  of  situation,  inasmuch  as  it  bears 
directly  on  the  great  question,  how  far  the 
varieties  of  the  human  kind  may  be  attributed 
to  climate  and  locality  ?  Now  a  property  of 
this  membrane  is,  that  it  is  eminently  hygro- 
nietrical,  that  is,  it  readily  absorbs  and  is 
swelled  up  by  moisture.  From  this  it  ne- 
cessarily results,  that  the  inhabitants  of  low 
moist  countries  will  be  of  a  fuller,  softer  ap- 
pearance than  those  whose  atmosphore  is 
drV)  hot,  and  parching.  Compare  an  Eng- 
lishman with  an  Arab  of  the  Desert,  or  a 
Dutchman  with  one  of  the  Neapolitan  lazza- 
roni.  Observe  how  in  the  former  the  whole 
outline  may  be  described  by  circles  or  curves 
gradually  fading  into  one  another  ;  how  the 
interstices  between  the  muscles  are  filled  in, 
and  the  whole  figure  is  round  and  plump, 
while  in  the  latter  every  thing  is  hard,  dry, 
and  angular;  tlic  muscles  start  forth  abruptly, 
and  on  the  least  exertion  display  themselves 
as  if  cleared  off  by  the  knife  of  the  anatomist ; 
tiie  ceHular  membrane  being  here  so  withei-ed 
and  dried  up  as  to  afford  but  an  extremely 
slender  covering." 

The  elasticity  of  this  membrane  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  construction  of  the  ele- 
phant's foot.  "  The  elephant  walks  on  the 
point  of  its  toes,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
bending  under  its  enormous  weight  a  cushion 
of  this  ccUular  membrane,  fine,  close,  and 
clastic,  containing  in  its  interstices  a  solid, 
granular  fat,  occupies  all  the  hollow  part  of 
the  fool,  and  forms  in  a  great  measure  the 
support  on  which  it  rests.  Any  person  will 
readily  C()mi)rcii(;n'l  this  mechanism,  who  just 
half  bends  his  lingers,  and  places  tlieni  with 


their  points  against  a  table,  and  observes  how 
useful  an  elastic  cushion  under  the  palm  would 
be  in  enabling  him  to  support  a  weight  placed 
on  the  back  of  the  hand.  A  similar  contriv- 
ance is  found  in  the  foot  of  the  tiger  and  the 
common  cat,  placed  both  in  the  centre,  and 
under  each  individual  toe ;  but  its  use  here  is 
to  break  the  fall  in  the  immense  bounds  they 
make,  when  attempting  to  seize  their  prey." 

THE   STRUCTURE   OF  ANIMALS. 

BY  PATRICK  KEITH,  F.  L.  S.  &C. 

Abridged  f rom  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine  and  Journal  of  Science. 
(Concluded  from  p.  34.) 

Division  II.  The  Mollusc  a. — The  next 
division  of  animals  in  the  descending  scale, 
is  that  of  the  Mollitsca.  They  are  distribut- 
ed into  three  classes, — the  Cephalopoda,  in 
which  the  feet,  or  organs  of  locomotion,  are 
inserted  in  the  head  ;  the  Gasteropoda,  in 
which  the  foot,  or  organ  of  locomotion,  is  the 
abdomen  ;  and  the  Acepliala,  in  which  no 
distinct  head  is  visible.  In  each  class  there 
is  an  order  that  is  enclosed  in  a  shell,  or 
testaceous  covering ;  and  an  order  that  is 
naked. 

Class  1.  In  the  first  class,  we  find  the 
Sepice,  or  cuttle-fish.  They  are  of  the  order 
of  naked  moUusca,  and  in  their  general  aspect 
are  but  a  shapeless  mass.  The  head,  how- 
ever, is  dictinctly  visible,  furnished  with  eyes 
and  organs  of  hearing,  as  well  as  with  pre- 
sumed organs  of  smell,  from  the  fact  of  their 
aversion  to  strong-scented  plants.*  Around 
the  head  there  are  fixed  a  number  of  arms, 
which  are  the  organs  of  locomotion,  and  of 
prehension.  In  Sepia  officinalis  they  are  ten 
in  number,  two  of  them  being  longer  than 
the  rest.  The  arrns  are  furnished  with 
suckers,  in  the  shape  of  excavated  tubercles, 
by  which  the  individual  can  fasten  itself  firm- 
ly to  external  substances,  and  thus  stand,  as 
it  were,  upon  its  head.  The  Sepics  have  the 
peculiar  property  of  ejecting  at  pleasure  from 
the  abdomen  an  inky-coloured  fluid,  that 
darkens  the  water  in  their  vicinity,  and  ren- 
ders them  for  a  time  invisible  to  their  pur- 
suers. They  are  not  uncommon  on  the  coast 
of  England. 

Class  2.  In  the  second  class  we  have  the 
slug,  that  infests  our  gardens  and  corn-fields 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  devouring  the 
radicle,  or  the  cotyledon,  or  the  tender  blade 
of  the  j'oung  plant,  and  blasting  the  golden 
hopes  of  the  too  sanguine  cultivator.  The 
largest  of  (he  tribe,  when  extended,  may  be 
about  the  size  of  a  finger.  The  head  is  fur- 
nished with  a  mouth,  by  which  the  individual 
gathers  his  food  ;  and  with  a  pair  of  horns, 
or  feelers,  terminating  each  in  a  black  point, 
which  is  regarded  as  an  organ  of  vision.  It 
slides  along  upon  its  abdominal  surface,  by  a 
sort  of  vermicular  movement,  leaving  a  slime 
behind  it ;  and  it  has  the  capacity  of  con- 
tracting its  extended  body  into  a  very  small 
compass,  if  affected  by  fear  or  hastily  inter- 
rupted in  its  peregrinations. 

Class  S.    In  the  third  class  we  have  the 


*  Cams,  Compar.  Anat.,  i.  74,  by  Gore. 


oyster  in  its  shell,  the  delight  of  the  gour- 
mand, or  connoisseur  in  sauces,  and  so  well 
known  to  every  lover  of  good  things,  as 
scarcely  to  stand  in  need  of  any  description. 
It  belongs  to  the  order  of  acephalous  bivalves, 
having  its  abode  in  the  ocean,  but  choosing 
as  its  favourite  habitat  the  mouths  of  rivers 
or  of  estuaries.  It  sheds  its  spawn  in  the 
month  of  May,  on  rocks  and  stones  or  other 
substances  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  to  which 
the  young  brood  clings,  till  detached  by  the 
industry  of  the  dredger,  to  be  transported  to 
beds  calculated  to  forward  their  growth,  and 
give  additional  delicacy  to  their  flavour. 
The  oyster  seems  to  be  destitute  of  all  oi-- 
gans  of  locomotion,  and  yet  is  capable  of 
changing  its  place.  By  opening  its  shell  to 
a  certain  width  it  takes  in  a  portion  of  water, 
which  it  has  the  power  of  squirting  out  again 
with  considerable  force,  and  in  any  direction, 
and  of  thus  propelling  itself  to  any  point  in 
a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  force  ex- 
erted. 

Division  III.  The  Articulata. — The 
third  division  of  animals  in  the  descending 
scale  is  the  Articulata,  which  have  the  body 
externally  divided  into  a  succession  of  rings, 
or  articulations.  They  are  distributed  into 
the  three  following  classes  :  The  Vermes,  or 
worms,  in  which  the  body  is  without  any  ex- 
ternal organs  of  locomotion  ;  the  Crustacea, 
in  which  the  body  is  covered  with  a  shell ; 
and  the  Insecta,  or  insects,  in  which  the  body 
is  divided  by  deep  indentations  into  four  prin- 
cipal parts, — the  head,  the  corselet,  thO'Chest, 
the  abdomen. 

Class  1.  The  first  class  is  exemplified  in 
Lumbricus  ten-estris,  the  earth-worm.  At  its 
mature  size  it  may  be  about  a  span  in  length, 
with  the  circumference  of  a  goose-quill.  The 
head  is  indistinct,  but  the  mouth  is  not  so. 
The  body  is  soft  and  gelatinous,  and  articu- 
lated on  the  external  surface,  with  a  sense  of 
touch  chiefly  about  the  two  extremities  ;  but 
v.'ithout  any  external  and  distinct  organ,  whe- 
ther of  hearing  or  of  sight,  and  without  feet, 
but  covered  with  projecting  bristles,  or  tufts, 
of  hair,  which  in  some  measure  supply  their 
place. 

Class  2.  The  second  class  is  exemplified 
in  the  crab  and  lobster,  shell-fish  that  are  well 
known.  They  inhabit  rocky  shores,  or  shal- 
lows of  the  ocean,  and  feed  upon  sea-weed 
and  all  manner  of  garbage.  The  head  is  fur- 
nished with  feelers  and  with  movable  eyes. 
The  legs  are  eight  or  ten  in  number,  with  five 
articulations,  tiie  first  pair  ending  in  claws 
or  nippers,  and,  like  the  body,  covered  with 
shell.  If  they  lose  a  limb  by  accident,  they 
have  the  power  of  reproducing  it.  Lobsters 
have  a  long  and  articulate  tail,  covered  with 
a  horny  coat,  composed  of  several  portions 
that  move  one  upon  another.  They  shed 
their  shells  annually,  and  screen  themselves 
for  a  few  days  under  the  shelter  of  stones  and 
rocks  till  the  new  shell  is  sufficiently  indurat- 
ed to  defend  them  from  the  ordinary  accidents 
to  which  the  element  they  inhabit  exposes 
them.  At  last  they  are  caught  by  the  art 
of  the  fisherm.an,  and  forwarded  to  the  tables 
of  the  lovers  of  luxuries,  where  they  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  delicate  morsel,  or  for  the 
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rich  and  piquant  sauce,  which  their  edible 
portion  affords.  The  natural  colour  of  the 
lobster  is  black ;  but  when  boiled  it  changes 
to  red, — a  circumstance  that  the  author  of 
Hudibras  has  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
getting  up  of  one  of  his  ludicrous  similes  : 

"  The  sun  had  long  since,  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis,  taken  out  his  nap; 
And,  like  a  lobster  boiled,  the  morn 
From  black  to  red  beg-im  to  turn." 

Hudibras,  part  ii.  cant,  2. 

Class  3.  The  third  class  is  exemplified  in 
the  silk-worm,  Phalana  Mori.  If  in  its  na- 
tive country  of  China  or  of  India,  it  lays  its 
eggs  in  summer  on  the  boughs  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree. They  are  small  yellow  globules, 
about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  and  a  single 
female  will  lay  several  hundreds  of  them  ;  but 
where  such  trees  are  not  to  be  found,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  transporting  of  the  species 
into  other  climates,  the  female  will  lay  her 
eggs  on  whatever  substance  she  may  happen 
to  have  access  to.  To  this  substance  they 
remain  agglutinated  during  the  winter  that 
succeeds,  and  begin  to  be  quickened  by  the 
return  of  spring,  till  in  the  month  of  May 
they  are  evolved  into  life ;  that  is,  as  kept  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  curious  of  this  country.  The 
protruded  insect  is  now  a  caterpillar  of  a 
very  diminutive  size,  consisting  of  a  head,  a 
mouth,  and  a  body  composed  of  seven  rings, 
and  furnished  with  the  same  number  of  feet 
on  each  side.  If  well  fed  with  mulberry 
leaves  it  will  grow  very  rapidly,  and  in  the 
course  of  five  or  six  weeks  will  have  attained 
to  its  full  size  ;  that  is,  to  a  length  of  nearly  two 
inches,  with  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  a 
goose-quill.  It  now  sickens  and  refuses  food, 
and  sheds  its  skin ;  revives,  and  feeds,  and 
sickens,  and  sheds  its  skin  again,  and  again ; 
and  on  its  third  or  fourth  revival  selects,  after 
a  day  or  two  of  indecision,  a  suitable  spot  for 
future  operation,  and  begins  to  weave  its  co- 
coon, which  it  completes  in  about  a  week. 
Imprisoned  in  its  cocoon,  it  puts  off  the  cater- 
pillar form  entirely,  and  is  metamorphosed 
into  a  chrysalis  or  pvpa,  in  which  state  and 
prison,  after  a  sojourn  of  about  another  week, 
it  eats  or  forces  its  passage  out,  and  is  ulti- 
mately transformed  into  an  imago,  or  moth, 
not  adorned  with  brilliant  colours,  but  exhi- 
biting in  its  form  and  structure  much  of 
beauty  and  of  elegance,  and  of  an  indescribable 
something  that  seems  to  indicate  its  Oriental 
origin.  In  this  state  it  lives  three  or  four 
days,  occupied  in  the  process  of  propagating 
the  species,  and  of  laying  its  eggs ;  and  this 
done,  it  dies. 

Division  IV.  The  Radiata. — The  fourth 
and  last  division  in  the  descending  animal 
scale  is  that  of  the  Radiata,  including  the 
zoophytes  of  the  earlier  botanists, — whose 
leading  character  is  that  they  have  their 
parts  arranged  in  a  radiant  or  divergent 
direction  around  a  common  centre.  The 
division  forms  a  class,  consisting  of  the  five 
following  orders : — 1st,  Echinodermata  :  the 
body  inclosed  in  a  crustaceous  covering,  beset 
with  spines.  2dly,  Medus<B,  or  sea-nettles : 
the  body  soft  and  gelatinous,  stinging  the 
hand  that  touches  them,  and  furnished  with 
fentacula.    3dly,  Corals  and  corallines :  the 


body  covered  with  a  shell-like  or  stony  crust, 
or  surrounding  an  insensible  stalk, — stirps  ra- 
dicata,  attached, — the  mouth  furnished  with 
tentacula.  4thly,  Polypi :  the  body  a  bag  of 
jelly,  pedicled  or  without  a  pedicle,  but  un- 
attached, stirps  libera,  corpus  liherum, — the 
mouth  furnished  with  tentacula.  Sthly,  In- 
fusoria :  the  body  a  gelatinous  globule,  with 
no  external  organ  or  apparent  orifice.*  Pro- 
fessor Grantf  has  shown  that  the  orders 
arising  out  of  this  division  may  be  increased 
with  advantage  to  the  science  ;  but  those  we 
have  adopted  are  sufficient  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

1st.  The  first  order  is  exemplified  in  the 
genus  Asterias,  or  sea-star,  with  its  five  radi- 
ating lobes :  or  in  the  genus  Echinus,  or  sea- 
urchin,  with  its  thousand  spines.  These 
genera  are  common  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land;  and  when  the  enclosed  animal  dies,  the 
empty  covering  is  often  to  be  met  with  lying 
on  the  sea-beach,  as  it  may  have  been  acci- 
dentally thrown  up  and  left  by  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tide. 

2dly.  The  second  order  is  exemplified  in 
the  genus  Actinia, — animal  flower,  or  sea 
anemone.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  coasts  of  the  West  India  islands.  It  is 
club-shaped,  fig-shaped,  or  cylindrical,  and 
fixed  by  the  smaller  or  lower  end  to  rocks,  or 
to  stones  lying  in  the  sand.  To  this  mode  of 
attachment  the  Actinia  sociata  is  an  excep- 
tion, the  foot  being  fixed,  not  immediately 
to  the  rock,  but  to  a  firm  and  fleshy  tube, 
that  creeps  along  horizontally,  and  sticks  fast 
to  the  surface,  resembling  in  some  degree  the 
sotiche  soitterrain  of  the  common  brakes.  At 
the  upper  extremity  there  is  a  single  opening, 
which  is  the  mouth,  leading  directly  to  the 
stomach,  which  is  a  blind  sac.  The  tenta- 
cula, when  expanded,  are  said  to  exhibit  an 
appearance  similar  to  that  of  the  petals  of 
the  anemone,  whence  the  name.  They  are 
tinged  with  a  variety  of  bright  and  brilliant 
colours,  and  are  the  instruments  which  the 
animal  employs  in  the  seizing  of  its  prey. 
The  ActinicE  are  very  voracious.  They  will 
swallow  a  muscle  or  an  oyster  entire ;  and 
after  having  extracted  the  internal  nutriment 
by  the  digestive  power  of  the  stomach,  they 
will  again  eject  the  shell  by  the  same  aper- 
ture at  which  it  entered.  They  are  also 
remarkable  for  their  capability  of  being  mul- 
tiplied by  division  to  any  extent.  Cut  up  a 
single  individual  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and 
each  piece  will  become  a  complete  Actinia, 
furnished  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  its 
species.:}: 

But  an  example  more  within  the  reach  of 
the  zoological  student  is  that  of  the  MeduscB, 
common  on  the  shores  of  the  British  isles ; 
but  better  known,  perhaps,  by  the  vulgar  ap- 
pellation of  sea-blubber.    They  ai"e  of  a  glo- 


*  [This  statement  agrees  with  the  views  respecting 
the  Infusoria  which,  until  lately,  were  entertained  by 
naturalists;  but  the  recent  discoveries  of  Ehrenberg 
(and  it  might  be  added,  the  neglected  observations  of 
Glcichen)  have  shown  that  they  possess  a  mouth, 
many  stomachs,  and  other  elements  of  a  complex  or- 
ganization.— Edit.] 

t  Lectures  at  the  London  University,  Nov.  1833. 

t  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  "  Animal  Flower." 


bular  form,  of  a  soft  and  pulpy  consistence, 
and  of  a  shining  pale  blue  colour,  dashed  with 
a  tinge  of  violet.  You  may  see  them  ap- 
proaching the  coast  with  a  flood  tide,  floating 
or  drifting  on  the  surface  of  the  wave,  some- 
times singly,  and  sometimes  in  multitudes, 
under  the  semblance  of  a  large  lump  of  jelly, 
— in  Medusa  aurita  not  less  than  three  or 
four  inches  in  diameter, — with  their  tenta- 
cula spreading  around  them.  They  emit  a 
phosphorescent  light  in  the  night,  and  when 
voyaging  in  large  shoals  illuminate  the  sur- 
face of  the  deep.  They  sting  the  hand  that 
touches  them,  and  cause  a  tingling  pain. 

3dly.  The  third  order  includes  corals, 
corallines,  and  sponges,  in  which  a  sensitive 
body  surrounds  an  insensible  stalk,  or  is  en- 
closed in  an  insensible  covering, — stony,  crus- 
taceous, or  horny :  not  constructed  by  the 
animal  itself,  but  congenital  with  it  ;  not 
phosphatic,  but  calcareous, — stirps  radicata, 
— attached.  The  former  varieties  occur  in 
the  Gorgonia,  the  latter  in  the  Tuhipord  and 
CelleporcE. 

4th]y.  The  fourth  order  is  that  of  the 
Polypi,  the  body  being  a  mere  bag  of  jelly 
attached  to  a  stirps  libera,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  sea-feather  ;  or  wholly  unattached, — cor- 
pus liberum, — v/ith  arms  radiating  from  the 
mouth.  Some  of  them  you  may  turn  inside 
out,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove,  and  the  ani- 
mal shall  still  live.  You  may  cut  them  into 
as  many  pieces  as  you  please,  and  each  piece 
will  become  an  entire  animal.  Hydi-a  viri- 
dis  is  a  good  example. 

5thl}-.  Finally,  the  fifth  order  is  that  of 
the  Infusoria,  which  consist  merely  of  a  small 
and  pulpy  globule,  capable  of  a  brisk  and 
spontaneous  motion,  but  furnished  with  no 
external  organ  whatever.  If  a  drop  of  water 
taken  from  a  ditch  or  pond  in  which  vegeta- 
ble substances  are  becoming  putrid,  or  if  a 
drop  of  rain  water  that  has  stood  exposed  to 
the  v/eather  for  a  few  days,  is  put  upon  the 
stage  of  a  good  microscope,  ar^d  the  eye  ap- 
plied to  it,  you  may  see  hundreds  of  them 
frolicking  in  that  single  drop,  like  fishes  in 
the  ocean. 

Thus  life  assumes  a  great  variety  of  difter- 
ent  aspects,  according  to  the  tribe  or  family 
in  which  we  contemplate  its  phenomena ;  and 
thus  a  scale  of  degrees,  from  man  downwards, 
is  evident  even  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
external  structure.  In  man  you  have  the 
several  parts  of  the  body  the  most  distinctly 
marked, — the  head,  the  neck,  the  trunk,  the 
limbs  ;  and  the  organs  of  sense  the  most  fully 
developed, — the  eyo,  the  ear,  the  nose,  the 
palate,  the  touch  ;  with  the  peculiar  conforma- 
tion of  the  foot  and  of  the  hand, — the  former 
serving  as  a  basis  to  support  the  bod}^  in  the 
erect  posture,  and  the  latter  as  an  instrument 
adapted  to  the  thousand  different  purposes  for 
which  man  may  have  occasion  to  employ  it, — 
whether  in  the  fine  arts,  as  in  music,  draw- 
ing, painting,  sculpture ;  or  in  the  domestic 
arts,  as  in  the  fabrication  of  clothing,  or  the 
construction  of  machinery ;  or  as  in  the  ope- 
rations of  agriculture  ;  or  of  war,  whether 
military  or  naval ;  or  as  in  the  manipulations 
of  chemistry,  or  of  anatomy ;  or  finally,  as 
in  almost  every  art  or  exercise  that  man  has 
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occasion  to  perform.  Apes,  though  furnished 
with  four  hands,  have  no  hand  equal  to  that 
of  man.    If  they  had  the  hand,  they  have  not 
the  skill  to  direct  it ;  and  if  they  had  the  skill 
to  direct  it,  they  have  not  the  hand.  With 
quadrupeds  the  case  is  still  worse.   From  the 
size  and  structure  of  their  fabric,  many  of 
them  have  greater  strength  or  greater  swift- 
ness than  man ;  but  they  have  no  hand.  A 
hoof  is  but  a  very  inadequate  substitute  for 
it ;  and  even  with  ail  the  advantages  of  mind, 
man  would  be  nothing  without  the  master  in- 
strument of  the  hand.    Birds,  fishes,  and  rep- 
tiles are,  by  their  organization,  removed  still 
further  from  man  than  even  quadrupeds;  while 
the  other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom, — 
the  Mollusca,  the  Articulata,  and  the  Ra- 
diata, — are  removed  even  further  still.  For 
to  whichsoever  of  them  we  direct  our  regard, 
we  find  in  their  external  structure  nothing  that 
approaches  to  the  type  of  man,  nothing  that 
is  fit  to  be  compared  to  the  fabric  of  the  hu- 
man body,  and  nothing  that  equals  the  capa- 
bilities of  its  several  organs,  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  sense,  of  prehension,  or  of  pro- 
gression ;  but  rather  an  increasing  dissimi 
litude  of  structure,  in  proportion  as  you  ap 
proximate  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  till  at 
last  you  reach  the  minute  and  microscopic, 
but  brisk  and  agile  animalcule,  that  wheels 
and  frolics  in  its  drop  of  fluid,  and  yet  exhi- 
bits no  visible  indication  of  being  furnished 
with  any  external  organ  or  instrument  of 
locomotion  whatsoever.    Thus  man  stands, 
without  a  rival,  at  the  head  of  the  animal 
creation, — the  image  of  his  Maker,  "  the 
noblest  work  of  God  !" 

Charing,  Kent,  Oct.  1,  1834. 

William  Crawford  on  the  Penitentiaries  of  the 
United  States. 


(Continued  from  page  28.) 

"  Upon  a  careful  review  of  every  part  of 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  ;  after  seeing  the 
whole  and  examining  a  considerable  number 
of  the  individuals  confined  in  it,  I  have 
hesitation  in  declaring  my  conviction  that  its 
discipline  is  a  safe  and  efficacious  mode  o 
prison  management ;  that  it  has  no  unfavour 
able  effect  upon  the  mind  or  health ;  and  that 
with  the  addition  of  moral  and  religious  in 
struction  in  which  this  penitentiary  is  emi 
nently  deficient,  solitary  imprisonment,  thus 
enforced,  may  be  rendered  powerfully  instru 
mental  not  only  in  deterring,  but  also  in  re 
claiming  the  offender.    To  the  merits  of  this 
penitentiary  I  have  much  pleasure  in  bearing 
favourable  testimony.    In  doing  so,  however 
it  is  but  right  to  observe,  that  there  is  no 
peculiar  novelty  in  tlie  general  features  of 
the  plan,  nor  any  just  ground  for  that  claim 
to  originality  which  some  of  its  advocates 
have  been  induced  to  urge.  The  main  princi 
pies  of  the  system  were  in  force  in  England 
at  the  Gloucester  jienitcntiary  forty  years 
ago ;  and  whatever  improvements  may  hav 
been  effected  in  I'hihuhdphia  on  tiie  plan  there 
pursued,  have  already  been  known  and  prac- 
tised in  this  kingdom.    The  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary is,  in  fact,  with  some  trifling  differ- 
ence in  its  arrangements,  but  a  counterpart 


of  the  Bridewell  of  Glasgow,  a  prison  which 
was  in  operation  five  years  before  the  erection 
of  the  prison  in  Philadelphia." 

The  opinions  of  the  author  on  the  subject 
of  solitary  confinement,  may  be  inferred  from 
our  next  extracts  : — 

Solitary  imprisonment  has  been  objected 
to  as  unequal  in  its  effects,  operating  with 
greater  severity  upon  active  than  upon  slug- 
ish  minds ;  but  inequality  applies  to  every 
species  of  punishment,  affecting  men  more  or 
less  according  to  the  endless  varieties  of  cha- 
racter, disposition,  and  even  of  physical  con- 
formation.   The  experience  of  both  England 
and  America  has,  however,  shown  that  the 
penalties  of  solitude  are  of  a  more  just  and 
general  nature  than  is  usually  ascribed  to 
them,  and  that  they  are  peculiarly  irksome 
not  to  the  sensitive  and  cultivated  mind  so 
much  as  to  the  hardened  and  depraved.  The 
terrors  of  solitude  operate  most  powerfully  on 
that  class  in  the  treatment  of  whom  severity 
is  most  desirable.  The  warden  of  the  Eastern 
Penitentiary  has  remarked  that  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  a  prisoner  has  been  brought 
to  see  the  errors  of  his  past  life,  his  cell  has 
in  a  great  measure  appeared  to  lose  its  hor- 
rors.   Many  vague  and  confused  notions  are 
entertained  on  this  subject.    In  America  the 
opponents  of  this  system  have  produced  very 
erroneous  impressions  by  the  publication  of 
certain  experiments  made  a  few  years  since 
of  solitude  without  labour  ;  statements  which 
have  also  been  widely  circulated  in  England, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  solitary  imprison- 
ment of  every  description.    Having  carefully 
inspected  the  prisons  in  question,  I  feel  bound 
to  state  my  conviction  that  the  fatal  effects 
which  have  been  described  were  not  the  re- 
sult of  solitude,  but  of  the  contracted  dimen- 
sions and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  cells  in 
which  the  experiments  were  conducted.  A 
trial  of  solitary  confinement,  day  and  night, 
without  labour,  was  made  at  Auburn  in  the 
year  1822,  for  ten  months,  upon  eighty  of  the 
most  hardened  convicts.    They  were  each 
confined  in  a  cell  only  seven  feet  long,  three 
feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  seven  feet  high 
They  were  on  no  account  permitted  to  leave 
the  cell  during  that  long  period  on  any  oc 
casion,  not  even  for  the  purposes  of  nature. 
They  had  no  means  of  obtaining  any  change 
of  air,  nor  opportunities  of  taking  exercise. 
The  most  disastrous  consequences  were  na 
turally  the  result.    Several  persons  became 
insane ;  health  was  impaired  and  life  endan 
gered.    The  discipline  of  the  prison  at  that 
period  was  one  of  unmixed  severity.  There 
was  no  moral  nor  religious  instruction  of  any 
kind  communicated  within  its  walls,  nor  any 
consolation  administered  by  which  the  con- 
vict was  enabled  to  bear  up  against  the  cruelty 
of  this  treatment.    Nor  was  a  trial  of  the 
same  description,  which  took  place  in  the 
state  of  I\Iaine,  conducted  under  more  advan- 
tageous circumstances.    Tiie  night  rooms  or 
cells  at  this  prison  are  literally  pits,  entered 
from  the  top  by  a  ladder,  through  an  aperture 
about  two  feet  square.    The  opening  is  se- 
cured by  an  iron  grate,  used  as  a  trap-door; 
the  only  other  orifice  is  one  at  the  bottom, 
about  an  ioch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  for  the 


admission  of  warm  air  from  underneath.  The 
cells  are  eight  feet  nine  inches  long,  four  feet 
six  inches  wide,  and  nine  feet  eight  inches 
high.  Their  gloom  is  indescribable.  The 
diet  during  confinement  was  bread  and  water 
only.  Thus  immured,  and  without  any  occu- 
pation, it  will  excite  no  surprise  to  learn,  that 
a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to  pass  seventy 
days  in  one  of  these  miserable  pits,  hung  him- 
self after  four  days'  imprisonment.  Another, 
condemned  to  sixty  days,  also  committed  sui- 
cide on  the  twenty-fourth  day.  It  became 
necessary  to  remove  four  others,  who  were 
unable  to  endure  this  cruelty,  from  the  cell 
to  the  hospital  repeatedly  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  sentence.  It  is  said  that  similar 
experiments  have  been  made  in  Virginia,  and 
that  various  diseases  terminating  in  death 
were  the  result.  The  cells  in  which  the  pri- 
soners were  confined  have  been  since  disused ; 
they  are,  in  fact,  dungeons,  being  on  the  base- 
ment story,  and  so  dark  as  to  require  a  lamp 
in  visiting  them.  In  damp  weather  the  wa- 
ter stands  in  drops  on  the  walls.  The  cells 
were  not  warmed  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
A  prisoner's  feet  were  actually  frozen  during 
the  confinement.  No  fair  trial  of  the  effects 
of  solitude  could  have  taken  place,  as  has 
been  alleged,  in  the  penitentiary  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  cells  being  so  arranged  that  the 
convicts  can  converse  with  perfect  freedom. 
From  experiments  of  this  character,  no  just 
conclusions  can  therefore  be  derived  unfriend- 
ly to  solitary  imprisonment  of  any  kind,  espe- 
cially when  accompanied  by  employment,  in 
large  and  well  ventilated  cells,  the  arrange- 
ments of  which  have  reference  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  health,  regular  employment, 
and  the  improvement  of  the  mind  of  the 
offender." 

The  Report  then  speaks  of  the  rise  of  the 
penitentiary  system  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  describes  the  plan,  discipline,  and  inter- 
nal arrangements  of  the  penitentiary  at  Au- 
burn in  that  state.  His  ideas  of  the  relative 
value  of  the  New  York  and  the  Pennsylvania 
systems,  will  pretty  clearly  appear  from  the 
following  extract : — 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory and  present  state  of  prison  discipline  in 
Europe,  will  at  once  perceive,  that  the  plan 
adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Auburn 
penitentiary  is  that  which  has  been,  with  a 
few  periods  of  intermission,  for  many  years 
pursued  at  the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent. 
The  descriptions  given  of  that  celebrated 
establishment  in  the  works  of  Howard  and 
Buxton,  strictly  apply  to  the  Auburn  peniten- 
tiary. The  prison  has  throughout  a  very  im- 
posing appearance.  Whatever  opinion  may- 
be formed  of  its  ultimate  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  convict,  nothing  can  be  more 
complete  than  the  vigour  and  promptitude 
with  which  its  several  regulations  are  carried 
into  execution.  Silence  is  unquestionably  a 
moral  agent  of  great  value  in  the  government 
of  prisons.  It  operates  as  a  restraint,  and  is 
extremely  favourable  to  habits  of  obedience, 
thoughtfulness,  and  industry.  Yet  the  effects 
of  the  Auburn  penitentiary,  notwithstanding 
the  order  and  regularity  with  which  its  dis- 
cipline is  enforced,  have,  I  am  persuaded. 
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been  greatly  overrated.    Its  advocates  main- 
tain that  the  mental  seclusion  at  Auburn  is 
complete,  and  that  the  main  objects  of  solitude 
are  in  fact  accomplished.   But  vigilant  as  are 
the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  communica- 
tion, the  prisoners  do  hold  intercourse  by 
signs  and  whispers.    For  this  there  are  at 
times  opportunities,  both  in  workshops,  and 
when  marching  in  close  files.    That  such  is 
the  fact,  I  have  been  assured  by  those  who 
have  been  the  inmates  of  this  penitentiary. 
This  intercourse,  however  slight  and  occa- 
sional, materially  contributes  to  destroy  that 
feeling  of  loneliness  which  is  the  greatest  of 
all  moral  punishments,  and  which  absolute 
and  unremitted  seclusion  cannot  fail  to  inspire. 
It  is  stated  in  an  official  report  to  the  legisla- 
ture, that  '  even  under  the  admirable  disci- 
pline of  Auburn,  we  (the  commissioners)  have 
seen,  within  a  few  Weeks  past,  notes  written 
on  pieces  of  leather,  tending  to  insurrection. 
So  far  as  they  can  safely  venture,  they  (the 
prisoners)  will  be  found  talking,  laughing, 
singing,  whistling,  altercating  and  quarrelling 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  officers.  They 
will  idle  away  their  time  in  gazing  at  specta- 
tors, and  waste  or  destroy  the  stock  they 
work  upon.'  '  If,'  add  the  commissioners,  '  in- 
stead of  being  repressed  by  a  blow,  the  usual 
irregularities  of  prisoners  were  to  be  reported 
for  investigation,  we  are  satisfied  that  endless 
litigations  before  the  inspectors  would  ensue, 
requiring  their  constant  attendance  at  the 
prison.'    In  the  permanent  good  effects  which 
this  discipline  is  alleged  to  produce,  I  have  no 
faith.     It  is  true,  that  the  dominion  of  the 
lash  produces  instantaneous  and  unqualified 
submission,  but  this  obedience  is  but  of  a  tem- 
porary nature.    It  imparts  no  valuable  feel- 
ing, and  presents  no  motive  that  is  calculated 
to  deter  eventually  from  the  commission  of 
crime  and  amend  the  moral  character.  In 
the  year  1828,  the  superintendent  of  this 
penitentiary  published  a  work,  in  which  he 
gave  a  list  of  160  convicts,  four  fifths  of  whom 
were  stated  on  their  liberation  to  have  become 
honest  and  respectable.    On  my  visit  to  the 
penitentiary  at  Sing  Sing,  I  was  informed 
that  thirty  of  these  persons  were  then  in  that 
prison,  and  I  was  assured  that  an  additional 
number  of  twenty  had  also  been  there  since 
the  appearance  of  that  publication.   But  even 
were  its  effects  on  the  diminution  of  crime 
apparent,  the  means  by  which  the  discipline 
is  enforced,  are  repugnant  to  humane  feeling 
and  the  spirit  of  an  enlightened  age.    In  the 
repeated  conversations  which  I  have  held  in 
private  with  convicts  who  have  been  thus 
governed  by  the  terror  of  the  whip,  I  have 
invariably  found  that  this  treatment  produced 
strong  feelings  of  degradation  and  revenge. 
The  lash  is  opposed  to  those  moral  and  reli- 
gious means,  which  experience  has  proved 
most  efficacious  in  the  recovery  of  the  human 
character  ;  and  I  feel  assured  that  the  idea  of 
its  adoption  as  an  ordinary  instrument  of  dis- 
cipline would  not  be  entertained,  much  less 
would  the  practice  be  tolerated,  in  the  prisons 
of  Great  Britain.    In  judging  of  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  two  systems,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  discipline  of  Auburn  is  of  a  phy- 
sical, that  of  Philadelphia  of  a  moral  charac- 


ter. The  whip  inflicts  immediate  pain,  but 
solitude  inspires  permanent  terror.  The  for- 
mer degrades  while  it  humiliates  ;  the  latter 
subdues,  but  it  does  not  debase.  At  Auburn 
the  convict  is  uniformly  treated  with  harsh- 
ness, at  Philadelphia  with  civility ;  the  one 
contributes  to  harden,  the  other  to  soften  the 
affections.  Auburn  stimulates  vindictive  feel- 
ings, Philadelphia  induces  habitual  submis- 
sion. The  Auburn  prisoner  when  liberated, 
conscious  that  he  is  known  to  past  associates, 
and  that  the  public  eye  has  gazed  upon  him, 
sees  an  accuser  in  every  man  he  meets  ;  the 
Philadelphia  convict  quits  his  cell,  secure 
from  recognition,  and  exempt  from  reproach." 

Remarks  in  relation  to  the  light  of  Christ, 
and  the  Gospel  Ministry. 

A  manuscript  copy  of  the  following  has 
been  furnished  in  the  belief  that  it  may  pro- 
fitably occupy  a  place  in  "  The  Friend."  We 
do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been  in  print, 
neither  have  we  any  certain  information  in 
regai'd  to  its  origin,  or  to  the  author,  but  it 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  written  in  answer 
to  the  enquiries  of  some  seeking  mind,  by  an 
experienced  and  qualified  individual,  and  well 
merits  an  attentive  perusal. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  M.  B.  to  . 

As  to  what  thou  says  respecting  the  di- 
versity of  opinions  amongst  men  professing 
one  and  the  same  principle  of  light,  which 
they  acknowledge  as  the  only  rule  of  their 
faith  and  practice,  I  am  somewhat  doubtful. 
That  the  principle  of  light  which  we  acknow- 
ledge to  be  the  internal  guide  of  our  actions, 
is  one  and  the  same  in  every  of  its  genuine 
appearances,  I  have  no  doubt ;  nor  yet  do  I 
question  that  it  is  not  only  a  powerful,  effica- 
cious principle,  but  also  a  director,  immovably 
sure  and  steadfast.  Whence,  then,  the  un- 
certainty or  mutability  in  those  sentiments 
and  opinions  professedly  derived  from  a  source 
in  its  nature  immutable  1  To  arrive  at  some 
degree  of  clearness  in  this  matter,  it  seems 
necessary  to  consider  points,  not  so  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  subject.  Let  us 
examine  the  situation  of  man,  before  he  is 
brought  under  the  sensible  operation  of  this 
principle  of  light ;  previous  to  his  belief  in 
the  saving  efficacy  of  its  divine  influence,  he 
is  in  a  state  of  depraved  nature  ;  his  will,  his 
affections,  his  whole  internal  fabric  is  subject 
to  the  power  of  that  darkness  which  consti- 
tutes and  supports  evil  in  all  the  descendants 
of  Adam  ;  and  in  this  state  of  degeneracy,  he 
cannot  understand  the  things  appertaining  to 
a  divine  life,  "  because  they  are  spiritually 
discerned ;"  therefore,  the  unitedness  and 
similarity  of  opinion  in  the  professors  of  this 
principle,  appears  to  depend  on  the  degrees 
of  experience  to  which  they  may  have  at- 
tained in  spiritual  discernment;  and  the  clear- 
ness of  this  discernment,  on  a  less  or  greater 
progress  in  the  work  of  redemption, — even  a 
redemption  from  the  influence  of  the  natural 
will  and  affections,  which,  being  corrupt,  can- 
not comprehend  the  things  of  God, — "  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  discerned."  When 


a  mind  is  first  visited  with  this  divine  princi* 
pie  of  light  and  grace,  and  thereby  brought 
to  see,  as  through  the  mirror  of  the  gospel, 
the  exceeding  great  degeneracy  and  corrup- 
tion of  nature,  and  its  utter  incapacity  to 
work  its  own  salvation,  it  becomes  deeply 
humbled,  and  by  submitting,  in  measure,  to 
the  refining  operation  of  grace,  a  new  field  of 
enquiry  opens,  recorded  in  sacred  writ  by 
the  -figure  of  "  a  new  heaven,  and  a  new 
earth."  In  this  state,  many  have  rested, 
concluding  the  work  was  accomplished,  and 
their  minds  enlightened  into  a  fit  capacity  to 
judge  between  good  and  evil ;  but  this  is  only 
an  effect  of  the  first  melting  down,  by  which 
the  dross  and  the  tin  only  are  removed ;  for 
after  frequent  returning  to  the  furnace,  much 
of  the  reprobate  silver  will  remain.  By  re- 
probate silver,  is  probably  meant  those  dis- 
positions and  inclinations  apparently  valuable, 
and  similar  to  the  best  of  the  sheep  and  of 
the  oxen  which  Saul  saved  alive,  under  the 
most  plausible  pretext — "  to  offer  to  the  Lord 
in  Gilgal ;"  but  while  that  is  retained,  which 
is  appointed  for  sacrifice,  the  old  nature  has 
only  changed  its  garment,  and  still  prevents 
the  clearness  of  spiritual  discernment. 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  this 
right  discernment,  is  the  prevalence  of  self- 
love,  which  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  our 
most  speciouq  actions,  that  I  apprehend  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  even  for  the  attentive  ob- 
server, to  avoid  the  deception.  When  the 
mind  has  been  favoured  with  the  power  of 
this  divine  principle,  and  under  its  holy  in- 
fluence brought  livingly  to  experience  its  re- 
deeming virtue,  and  thereby  obtains  a  degree 
of  eminence  in  the  church,  it  is  then  the 
enemy  of  all  good  is  most  vigilant  to  insinu- 
ate his  dark  principles  to  subvert,  if  possible, 
the  pure  irradiations  of  light ;  and  that  not 
by  obvious  evil,  but  by  transforming  himself 
into  an  angel  of  licrht. 

There  is  a  credulity  in  many  minds  which 
is  easily  allured  into  an  approbation  of  appa- 
rent good,  without  examining  its  origin.  Good 
and  evil  are  fixed  principles,  on  which  ulti- 
mately depend  all  our  happiness  or  misery  ; 
but  without  deep  enquiry,  we  may  call  evil, 
good,  and  good,  evil ;  because,  under  the 
transformation  of  an  angel  of  light,  evil  may 
be  presented  as  a  real  substantial  good.  And 
since  we  are  so  continually  liable  to  decep- 
tions, from  the  insinuations  of  the  evil  prin- 
ciple of  darkness,  thy  other  query  must  be 
answered  on  the  same  ground.  Thou  asks, 
why  all  our  ministers  are  not  attended  with 
the  same  life,  the  same  power,  and  the  same 
baptising  influence  ? 

To  be  a  minister  of  Christ  under  the  gos- 
pel dispensation,  is  to  be  his  instrument  to 
the  churches;  and  by  an  instrument,  we  un- 
derstand that  which  conveys  to  us  what  the 
Master  thinks  proper  to  convey ;  therefore, 
in  the  present  case,  he  that  ministers  to  the 
people,  on  that  foundation  which  the  gospel 
lays,  ought  to  be  a  pure  instrument,  through 
which  the  counsel  of  Divine  wisdom  is  handed 
to  the  church ;  for  if  the  instrument  be  not 
clean,  the  matter  conveyed  must  necessarily 
receive  some  tincture.  The  Apostle  Peter 
says,  "  If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as 
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of  the  ability  wiiich  God  giveth."  This  mi- 
nistry stands  so  wholly  independent  of  human 
invention,  that  the  natural  faculties  of  man 
can  take  no  active  part  therein,  without  sully- 
ing its  purity ;  for  it  is  the  gift  of  God,  by 
and  through  which  he  communicates  counsel 
to  his  children.  Not  that  the  omniscient  and 
omnipresent  Being  requires  a  medium  to 
commune  with  his  people,  but  in  condescen- 
sion to  their  weakness,  and  ultimately  to 
bring  into  a  closer  communion  with  himself, 
who  is  the  author  and  efficient  cause  of  all 
good.  Now  those  whom  the  Most  High,  in 
the  course  of  that  wisdom  which  we  cannot 
comprehend,  appoints  to  stand  as  priests  be- 
fore him,  are  not  only  anointed  with  spiritual 
oil  before  they  enter  the  sacred  office,  but 
are  previously  baptised  into  the  various  dis- 
pensations, of  which  Aaron's  priesthood  was 
a  type.  That  there  is  an  analogy  between 
the  Mosaical  and  gospel  dispensations,  is 
abundantly  evident  to  the  enlightened  mind  ; 
and  in  no  instance  is  the  similitude  more 
striking,  than  in  that  of  the  priesthood.  The 
history  of  such  prophets  as  were  chosen  the 
messengers  of  divine  counsel  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  is  replete  with  instruction  to  those 
who,  in  the  present  day,  are  invested  with 
the  same  awful  commission ;  for  we  find  that 
they  "  were  all  baptised  unto  Moses  in  the 
cloud,  and  in  the  sea," — having  to  pass 
through  deep  tribulation  for  the  "sake  of  those 
before  whom  they  ministered ;  their  faith 
was  often  singularly  tried,  as  in  the  instance 
of  their  passing  through  Jordan,  bearing  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  upon  their  shoulders, 
when  they  had  no  sign  of  the  miracle  whicli 
was  about  to  be  wrought,  until  the  soles  of 
their  feet  touched  the  brim  of  the  waters  ; 
and  when  the  stream  was  divided,  they  were 
commanded  to  stand  firm  in  the  bottom,  bear- 
ing the  ark  of  the  covenant,  until  all  the  peo- 
ple were  passed  over. 

To  be  rightly  fitted  for  so  high  a  vocation, 
appears  to  be  an  inconceivably  awful  work, 
and  therefore  we  need  not  wonder  if  some 
are  deceived  in  the  nature  of  their  calling ; 
for  when  the  mind  becomes  humbled  under 
the  power  of  a  heavenly  visitation,  and  so  far 
enamoured  with  the  beauty  of  holiness  as  to 
prefer,  above  all  things,  the  sweetness  of  the 
invigorating  principle,  which  has,  in  measure, 
brought  them  from  darkness  to  light,  they 
may,  like  Samuel,  answer  to  the  call  and  run, 
before  the  voice  is  perfectly  distinguished. 
Clearly  to  understand  the  simple  requirings 
of  duty,  is  not  attainable  while  there  remains 
any  tincture  of  that  natural  corrupt  will,  which 
cannot  comprehend  the  things  of  God,  "  be- 
cause they  arc  spiritually  discerned."  Hence 
we  need  not  wonder  that-  the  preaching  of 
many  amongst  us  is  not  attended  with  a  bap- 
tising influence.  They  feel  good  moving  on 
their  own  minds,  their  spirits  in  mea'suie 
subjected,  and  brought  into  a  capacity  of  per- 
forming worship  on  their  own  account,  but 
instead  of  sitting  quietly  under  the  purifying 
influence  of  redeeming  love,  they  hastily  com- 
municate that  bread  to  otiiers,  which  was  in- 
tended for  their  own  sustenance.  The  in- 
tention in  tliis  case  may  be  good.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  Uzza's  intention  when 


he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  support  the 
ark ;  but  what  was  the  consequence  ?,  There 
seems  considerable  instruction  in  the  conduct 
of  the  prophet  Samuel,  when  he  was  sent  to 
anoint  the  son  of  Jesse.  Though  he  was  an 
experienced  servant, — an  eminently  favoured 
messenger, — yet  we  find  he  was  deceived  by 
the  comeliness  of  the  appearance,  when  he 
said,  "  Surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  before 
me."  The  appearance  of  good  led  him  to 
neglect  "  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,"  which 
ever  did,  and  ever  will  direct  the  true  minis- 
ter. Thus,  my  friend,  this  diversity  and  falli- 
bility in  spiritual  concerns  does  not  proceed 
from  any  detect  in  the  principle  of  light, — for 
those  who  abide  in  it,  have  only  "  one  Lord, 
one  faith,  and  one  baptism,"  by  which  they  are 
renewedly  baptised  into  one  body, — even  the 
mystical  body  of  Christ  Jesus.  Hence  it  is 
evident,  that  all  who  are  truly  initiated  into 
this  heavenly  body,  are  united  in  faith  and 
practice,  resembling  the  church  in  her  primi- 
tive beauty,  which  the  apostle  describes  as 
"  An  holy  nation,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  pecu- 
liar people,  zealous  of  good  works." 

M.  B. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
GEORGE  WHITEHEAD. 

(Conlinued  from  p.  38.) 

At  the  time  of  King  Charles's  death  the 
sufferings  of  Friends  in  Great  Britain  seems 
to  have  reached  their  highest  point  of  severity. 
In  England  and  Wales  alone,  no  less  than 
fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  people 
called  Quakers  were  at  this  time  languishing 
in  crowded  and  unhealthy  jails,  and  some  in 
filthy  holes  and  dungeons,  where  not  a  few 
of  their  brethren  had  laid  down  their  lives 
for  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and 
nobly  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom  for  the 
name  of  Jesus.  Many  families  whose  con- 
dition in  life  was  once  easy  and  affluent,  had 
been  brought  to  poverty  and  want  through 
the  rapacity  of  priests  and  informers,  who 
seized  and  sold  their  effects,  and  when  these 
were  gone  threw  the  parents  into  prison,  and 
left  the  helpless  children  to  be  provided  for 
by  those  more  merciful  than  they. 

The  cry  of  the  oppressed  and  innocent  suf- 
ferers was  loud  and  affecting,  and  it  entered 
the  ears  of  Him  who  is  the  refuge  of  the  op- 
pressed and  the  poor,  and  the  helper  of  the 
needy  in  the  time  of  his  distress.  From  this 
period  the  violence  of  persecution  was  miti- 
gated, the  cruelty  of  priests  and  magistrates 
restrained,  and  in  a  little  time  the  abominable 
trade  of  the  informers  was  wholly  broken  up. 

The  accession  of  James  the  Second  to  the 
throne,  and  his  known  attachment  to  popery, 
filled  the  minds  of  many  protestants  with  un- 
easiness, not  knowing  how  they  might  fare 
under  his  government.  But  whatever  fears 
others  might  entertain,  George  Whitehead, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  king's  disposition 
and  other  circumstances,  seems  to  have  anti- 
cipated relief  for  his  Ijrethren.  He  was  early 
in  waiting  upon  him,  in  company  with  his 
friends  Gilbert  Latey  and  Alexander  Parker, 
and  presented  him  witii  the  following  address 
in  behalf  of  the  Society,  viz : — 


"  TO  KING  JAMES  THE  SECOND, 
The  humble  application  of  the  people  called  Quakers. 

"  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God, 
by  whom  kings  reign,  to  take  hence  the  late 
King  Chaj'les  the  Second,  and  to  preserve 
thee  peaceably  to  succeed,  we  thy  subjects 
heartily  desire,  that  the  Giver  of  all  good 
and  perfect  gifts  may  please  to  endue  thee 
with  wisdom  and  mercy,  in  the  use  of  thy 
great  power,  to  his  glory,  the  king's  honour, 
and  the  kingdom's  good.  And  it  being  our 
sincere  resolution,  according  to  our  peaceable 
principles  and  conversation,  by  the  assistance 
of  Almighty  God,  to  live  peaceably  and  ho- 
nestly, as  becomes  true  and  faithful  subjects 
under  the  king's  government,  and  a  conscien- 
tious people,  that  truly  fear  and  serve  God, 
we  do  humbly  hope,  that  the  king's  tender- 
ness will  appear,  and  extend  with  his  power, 
to  express  the  same ;  recommending  to  his 
princely  clemency  the  case  of  our  present 
suffering  Friends,  hereunto  annexed." 

The  manly  and  simple,  yet  touching,  man- 
ner in  which  the  case  of  the  sufferers  is 
stated,  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  renders 
the  document  well  worthy  of  perusal.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

"  The  distressed  case  and  request  of  the 
suffering  people  commonly  called  Quakers, 
humbly  presented  ; 
"  Showing, 

"  That  according  to  accounts  lately  given, 
above  fourteen  hundred  of  the  said  people, 
both  men  and  women,  are  continued  prisoners 
in  England  and  Wales,  only  for  tender  con- 
science toward  Almighty  God  that  made 
them.  Many  under  sentence  of  premunire, 
and  many  near  it,  not  for  refusing  the  duty 
or  substance  of  allegiance  itself,  but  only  be- 
cause they  dare  not  swear;  others  under 
fines  on  the  act  for  banishment ;  many  on 
writs  of  excommunication  ;  besides  some  hun- 
dreds have  died  prisoners,  many  by  means  of 
their  long  imprisonment  since  the  year  1680, 
as  it  is  judged  ;  thereby  making  widows  and 
fatherless,  and  leaving  poor  innocent  families 
desolate,  in  distress  and  sorrow.  These  two 
hard  winters'  confinement  tending  also  to  the 
destruction  of  many  in  cold  holes  and  jails, 
their  healths  being  greatly  impaired  thereby  : 
besides,  the  violence  and  woful  spoil  made  by 
merciless  informers,  on  the  conventicle  act, 
upon  many  convicted,  unsummoned,  and  un- 
heard in  their  own  defence,  both  in  city  and 
country.  As  also  on  qui  tam  writs,  and 
other  processes,  for  twenty  pounds  a  month, 
and  two  thirds  of  estates  seized  for  the  king; 
all  tending  to  the  ruin  of  trade,  husbandry, 
and  industrious  families ;  to  some  not  a  bed 
left,  to  others  no  cattle  to  till  their  ground, 
or  give  them  milk,  nor  corn  for  bread  or 
seed,  nor  tools  to  work  withal.  And  all 
these,  and  other  severities,  done  under  pre- 
tence of  serving  the  Icing  and  the  church, 
thereby  to  force  us  to  violate  our  consciences, 
and  consequently  to  destroy  our  souls,  which 
we  arc  very  tender  of,  as  we  are  of  our  peace 
with  God  and  our  own  consciences,  though 
accounted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter.  And 
notwithstanding  all  these  long  sustained  ex- 
tremities, we,  the  said  people,  do  solemnly 
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profess  and  declare,  in  the  sight  of  the  Heart 
Searcher,  that  we  have  nothing  but  good  will 
and  true  affection  to  the  king,  praying  for  his 
safety,  and  the  kingdom's  peace.  We  have 
never  been  found  in  any  seditious  or  treason- 
able designs,  as  being  wholly  contrary  to  our 
Christian  principles  and  holy  profession. 

"  And  knowing  that  where  the  word  of  a 
king  is,  there  is  power,  we  in  Christian  hu- 
mility, and  for  Chi'ist's  sake,  intreat  that  the 
king  will  please  to  find  out  some  expedient 
for  our  relief  in  these  cases,  from  prison, 
spoil,  and  ruin. 

"  And  we  shall,  as  in  Christian  duty  bound, 
pray  God  for  the  king's  welfare  in  this  world, 
and  his  eternal  happiness  in  that  which  is  to 
come. 

"  London,  '2nd  of  1st  month,  called  March,  1684-5." 

Nearly  four  months  elapsed  and  the  wished 
for  relief  had  not  yet  arrived.  In  this  situa- 
tion of  affairs  G.  W.  found  himself  concerned 
to  go  to  the  king  again,  and  taking  with  him 
his  friend  Robert  Barclay,  they  had  a  full 
conference,  in  which  James  promised  them 
speedy  redress.  They  presented  him  with  a 
written  account  of  their  sufferings,  and  of  the 
different  methods  by  which  they  were  perse- 
cuted under  acts  of  parliament  designed  to 
apply  to  others,  but  which  by  an  unfair  con- 
struction Avere  made  to  bear  on  Friends,  and 
also  of  the  wicked  conduct  of  the  informers. 
This  was  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
king  and  parliament ;  and  some  time  after 
G.  W.  and  Gilbert  Latey  had  another  inter- 
view with  the  king,  in  which  they  obtained 
his  sanction  for  laying  it  before  parliament. 
This  interview  was  soon  followed  by  the 
grant  from  the  king  of  "  a  comprehensive 
warrant  or  commission  to  the  then  attorney 
general,  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  on  behalf  of  the 
sufferers,  including  the  several  sorts  of  pro- 
cesses and  convictions  under  which  they  were 
suffering."  This  order  for  release  was  dated 
the  "  15th  of  March,  1685-6,"  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  accession  of  James  to 
the  thi-one.  Immediately  on  its  receipt  G. 
W.,  though  much  indisposed  in  health,  set 
out  on  a  journey  in  order  to  see  it  carried 
into  effect,  and  through  divine  help  was  en- 
abled to  perform  the  service,  to  the  great  joy 
of  many  who  had  long  been  prisoners,  and  to 
his  own  peace. 

This  desirable  object  being  attained,  George 
resumed  his  labours  with  the  king,  and  pro- 
cured the  appointment  of  commissioners  to 
hear  the  complaints  of  Friends  against  the 
informers,  magistrates,  and  priests,  who  had 
been  their  principal  persecutors,  with  the 
view  of  putting  a  stop  by  the  royal  authority 
to  their  unjust  proceedings.  The  commis- 
sioners authorised  him  to  summon  before 
them  all  persons  whom  he  wished  to  have 
examined,  and  having  carefully  collected  the 
evidence  in  about  fifty  cases  of  unjust  pro- 
ceedings, the  day  was  fixed  for  the  hearing. 

On  the  day  appointed,  a  great  company  of 
informers  were  collected  at  Clifford's  inn, 
doubtless  under  feelings  of  no  little  chagrin  ; 
but  when  they  saw  a  large  number  of  the 
usual  objects  of  their  prey  coming  forward, 
to  charge  them  with  injustice  and  cruelty, 
before  commissioners  who  would  give  an  im- 


partial hearing  to  both  parties,  they  seemed 
ready  "  to  gnash  upon  them  with  their  teeth." 

George  Whitehead  proceeded  very  me- 
thodically in  his  charges,  beginning  with 
those  cases  in  which  informers  had  sworn 
falsely,  producing  each  Friend's  case  in  or- 
der, and  calling  upon  the  parties  concerned 
in  each  to  appear  together.  Numerous  cases 
were  fully  established,  in  which  the  informers 
had  sworn  against  Friends  for  being  at  meet- 
ings which  they  were  not  at ;  also  for  hold- 
ing meetings  at  certain  places  and  houses, 
where  no  meetings  had  been  held  ;  and  they 
were  also  proved  to  have  sworn  upon  trust, 
from  one  another's  false  and  presumptuous 
information.  These  several  cases  of  false 
swearing  occupied  six  broadsides  ;  and  there 
were  numerous  cases  of  excessive  distraints, 
accompanied  by  force  and  violence.  So 
many  instances  indeed,  says  George  White- 
head, "  we  gave  to  the  commissioners  on  the 
first  day,  of  the  horrid  abuses  of  the  informers, 
that  they  seemed  almost  weary  with  hearing 
them  ;  matters  of  fact  being  evidently  proved 
against  the  informers  to  their  faces,  and  to 
their  great  shame  and  confusion."  At  the 
first  meeting  they  did  not  get  through  one 
fourth  of  the  cliarges ;  and  a  subsequent 
meeting  was  held,  at  vv'liich,  though  they  did 
not  get  through  half  the  cases,  the  commis- 
sioners thought  tliey  had  ample  grounds  on 
which  to  form  their  report  to  the  king. 
George  Whitehead  wished  them,  seeing  the 
charges  of  false  swearing  and  violence  had 
been  so  fully  proved  against  the  informers,  to 
discourage  or  stop  their  further  proceedings  ; 
but  this  the  commissioners  thought  was  with- 
out their  province. 

The  informers  were  of  course  greatly  en- 
raged against  George  Whitehead ;  and  they 
so  threatened  him,  tliat  some  of  his  friends 
were  afraid  of  their  doing  him  a  mischief. 
He  was  however  no  way  intimidated  :  "  I 
told  them,"  says  he,  "  that  I  feared  them 
not ;  nor  what  they  could  do ;  for  I  was 
bound  in  conscience  to  make  them  manifest 
to  the  government :  they  should  not  deter 
me,  by  their  threats,  from  appearing  before 
the  highest  authority  against  them." 

George  Whitehead  had  several  interviews 
with  the  commissioners,  in  which  he  laid  be- 
fore them  the  cases  which  had  not  been  en- 
quired into.  On  one  of  these  interviews  they 
showed  him,  at  his  request,  the  draft  of  their 
report ;  when  he  was  surprised  to  find,  that 
instead  of  stating  the  plain  matters  of  fact, 
in  regard  to  which  they  had  to  enquire,  they 
had  given  their  opinion  as  to  an  easier  way  of 
dealing  with  the  Quakers  in  f  uture.  George 
Whitehead  remonstrated  with  them,  for  thus 
deviating  from  the  points  on  which  they  were 
directed  to  report  to  the  king  ;  when  "  one 
of  the  commissioners  told  him  how  hardly 
they  were  put  to  it  to  draw  up  their  report, 
being  sent  to  out  of  London,  by  some  great 
person  or  persons  of  the  church,  and  much 
requested  to  report  nothing  which  might  dis- 
able the  informers,  or  put  them  by  from  their 
great  service  to  the  church  !"  George  White- 
head however  pleaded  for  justice  being  done 
to  them,  by  a  report  as  to  matters  of  fact 
being  made  to  the  king ;  and  the  commis- 


sioners did  materially  amend  their  report  in 
consequence. 

Some  further  information  was  given  to  the 
king  relative  to  the  cases  in  a  letter  ;  in  which, 
having  referred  to  the  mal-practices  of  the  in- 
formers, as  stated  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners, the  Friends  concluded  by  earnestly 
entreating  the  king  to  put  a  speedy  stop  to  the 
cruel  proceedings  against  them.  Our  author, 
with  all  his  coolness  and  moderation,  seems 
unable  to  repress  the  feelings  of  his  virtuous 
indignation,  against  the  system  of  plunder 
allowed  to  be  carried  on  under  pretence  of 
law,  by  the  informers.  "  A  company,"  says 
he,  "  of  loose,  irreligious,  profligate  wretches, 
have  been  encouraged  and  suffered  to  plunder, 
rob,  steal,  break  houses,  commit  burglary,  tear 
away  and  make  havoc  and  spoil  of  their  neigh- 
bours' goods,  to  serve  the  chvrch  and  king/ 
What  protestant  age  or  church  can  parallel 
such  barbarities  and  cruel  persecution?  How 
scandalous  to  church  and  state  were  such 
agents  !" 

This  scandal,  however,  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  removed.  Whether  the  king  was  sin- 
cere or  not,  in  his  professions  in  regard  to 
liberty  of  conscience,  Divine  Providence  was 
pleased  so  to  overrule  events,  as  tended  to 
the  ease  of  the  suffering  members  of  Christ's 
church,  who  dissented  from  the  established 
worship.  "  The  king,"  says  the  memoir, 
"  was  at  last  induced  so  far  to  afford  us  relief 
from  those  devourers,  by  signifying  his  plea- 
sure to  some  of  his  subordinate  ministers, 
magistrates,  &;c.  to  put  a  stop  to  the  destruc- 
tive persecution  and  spoil,  made  upon  us  by 
the  informers."  "  Their  unjust  trade  and 
gain  being  discountenanced  by  the  justices 
and  the  quarter  sessions,  in  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex, as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  discoveries  made  of  their  wickedness  and 
injuries,  some  of  them  were  forced  to  fly;  and 
others  turned  to  beggary." 

As  during  the  severe  sufferings  which  the)- 
had  been  called  to  endure  for  conscience' 
sake,  the  Friends  had  exhibited  a  remarkable 
instance  of  Christian  patience  ;  so  also,  when 
their  enemies,  the  mercenary  informers,  be- 
came destitute,  did  they  exhibit  a  no  less 
striking  instance  of  Christian  forgiveness. 

The  Friends,  though  they  had  been  so  se- 
verely impoverished  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  informers,  did  not  hesitate  to  supply  the 
wants  of  these  worthless  creatures  in  their 
destitution.  George  Whitehead  gives  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  his  own  case.  "  After 
the  trade  of  informing  was  over,"  says  he, 
"  Geoi'ge  Hilton,  a  notorious  informer,  came 
to  my  house,  complaining  to  me  that  he  was 
to  be  a  servant  to  a  great  person,  but  wanted 
clothes  or  money  to  buy  him  some ;  where- 
upon I  gave  him  something,  being  v/illing  to 
render  good  against  evil ;  he  having  been  a 
very  injurious  adversary  against  myself,  and 
many  others  of  our  Friends :  however,  I  was 
comforted  that  the  case  was  so  well  altered, 
as  that  from  taking  away  our  goods  by  force, 
these  poor  wretches  were  fain  to  come  and 
beg  of  us."  Thus  did  these  Christians  heap 
the  coals  of  charity  upon  the  heads  of  their 
enemies. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

TO  A  FRIEND. 

"  In  all  their  afflictions,  He  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  his 
presence  saved  them." 

When  cares,  like  clouds,  come  o'er  thee, 

Afflictions  spring  like  thorns, 
Think  there  was  One  before  thee, 

Who  greater  grief  hath  borne. 
Jesus !  the  heir  to  heaven's  high  throne, 
Trod  the  dark  wine-press,  all  atone  ! 

In  deserts  drear  behold  him. 

With  thirst  and  hunger  tried  ; 
Whilst  the  fell  tempter  told  him, 

To  move  his  faith  or  pride, 
All  of  earth's  power,  wealth,  glory,  see ! 
'Tis  thine — if  thou  wilt  worship  me. 

Christ  conquer'd — thenceforth  trying 

Each  path  of  pain  or  ill. 
Beside  the  sick  and  dying 

He  chose  his  portion  still ; 
That  feeling  all  infirmity, 
He  might  our  Mediator  be  ! 

The  wounds  of  evil  healing, 

Binding  the  broken  heart. 
Eyes  of  the  blind  unsealing, 

Rending  death's  chains  apart. 
O'er  every  form  of  human  wo 
Did  the  Redeemer's  mercy  flow  ! 

In  sickness,  sin,  or  sorrow, 

Outward,  or  mental  pain. 
The  stricken  soul  may  borrow 

Health,  strength,  and  peace,  again  ; 
For  near  this  fountain'' s  healing  tide 
The  angel  ever  doth  abide  I 

Fast  from  the  youthful  spirit, 

Earth's  beacon  fires  recede — 
The  things  we  would  inherit. 

Leave  us  in  hours  of  need  ; 
And  oft  our  tent  unshaded  stands. 
As  on  the  desert's  burning  sands. 

Yet  there  the  Lord  will  meet  us, 

(As  Hagar  found  of  old,) 
There  gushing  springs  will  greet  us. 

Refreshing,  pure,  and  cold  ! 
While  hopes,  like  Ishmael,  left  to  die, 
Revive  beneath  faith's  beaming  eye  1 

"  Trust  in  the  Lord  for  ever  !" 
However  dark  the  way 
Through  which  he  leadeth,  never 
Cast  thou  thy  shield  away. 
"  Onward,"  though  "  few  and  far  between" 
Thy  hours  of  joy  and  rest  have  been  ! 

If  through  the  paths  of  glory — 

If  for  the  gifts  of  gold — 
If  for  fame's  deathless  story, 

Man  toils  with  pains  untold  ! 
Why  sliould  the  Christian's  strength  go  down. 
Who  strives  for  heaven's  immortal  crown. 

  L.  M.  H. 

Thomas  Story,  who  was  an  able  advocate 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  religious 
Society  of  Friends  in  his  day,  has  these  re- 
marks : — "We  dare  not  presume  to  pray  unto 
the  Almighty,  till  we  have  a  sense  of  the 
assistance  of  the  spirit  of  his  Son,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Clirist,  the  only  Intercessor  and  Medi- 
ator between  God  and  man;  since  the  most 
holy  man  that  ever  was  ought  not  to  bow  in 
his  own  name  or  power,  but  in  the  name,  vir- 
tue, and  power  of  Jesus." — Journal,  Folio, 
page  207. 

I  hope  it  will  be  written  on  the  tablets  of 
your  heart,  in  charact(;rs  not  to  be  cfiaced  by 
ambition,  avarice,  or  pleasure,  that  the  only 
sure  antl  certain  happiness  to  be  found  on 
this  side  the  grave,  is  a  consciousness  of  your 
own  rectitude.    All  peace  and  homcfelt  joy 


are  the  reward  of  virtue.  And  there  is  no 
applause  in  this  world  worth  having  unless  it 
is  crowned  with  our  own. — Sir  J.  E.  Wilmot 
to  his  son. 

Grease  for  Wheel  Axles. — A  valuable 
material  to  diminish  friction,  not  only  in 
carriage  wheel  boxes,  but  in  all  machinery 
whatever.  The  composition  was  first  used 
in  the  iron  works  on  the  Boston  mill  dam, 
and  consists  of  soapstone  finely  pulverized, 
and  mixed  with  grease  and  soft  tallow.  It  is 
an  excellent  application,  a  real  anti-friction- 
ist. — Maine  Farmer. 
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The  British  government,  not  content  with 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the 
abolition  of  slavery  within  its  own  territories 
and  jurisdiction,  appears  constantly  to  keep 
in  view,  in  her  negotiations  with  other 
powers,  the  extinction  of  those  enormous 
evils  throughout  the  civilised  world.  In  con 
firmation  of  this,  we  insert  the  following  ex 
tract  from  the  New  York  Mercury  of  the 
5th  instant : — 

Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. — We  have  been 
favoured  with  Madrid  papers  to  the  14th  instant,  con- 
taining the  convention  of  the  28th  June,  between 
Spain  and  Great  Britain,  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade.    It  comprises  fifteen  articles. 

The  1st  article  declares  anew,  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
that  the  slave  trade  is  now  and  henceforth  entirely 
and  completely  abolished,  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

By  the  2d,  the  Queen  of  Spain  binds  herself,  as  soon 
as  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention 
takes  place,  and  afterwards,  from  time  to  time,  as  ne- 
cessity may  require,  to  adopt  the  most  energetic 
means  to  prevent  her  subjects  and  flag  from  being 
employed,  in  any  way,  in  the  slave  trade  ;  and  espe- 
cially she  binds  herself  to  promulgate  in  all  her  domi- 
nions, two  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications, 
a  penal  law,  wliich  shall  subject  to  severe  punishment 
all  her  subjects  vi'ho,  under  any  pretext,  shall  take  any 
part  whatever  in  the  traftic  of  slaves. 

Article  3d  provides  that  the  captain,  master,  pilot, 
and  crew,  of  any  vessel  condemned  as  a  good  prize  by 
virtue  of  the  stipulations  of  this  convention,  shall  be 
severely  punished,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try of  which  they  are  subjects  ;  as  likewise  the  owner 
of  the  condemned  vessel,  unless  he  can  prove  that  he 
had  no  agency  or  interest  in  the  expedition. 

Article  7th  provides  for  the  establishment  of  two 
mixed  tribunals  of  justice,  to  be  each  composed  of 
equal  numbers  of  Spaniards  and  Britons, — one  of  them 
to  be  stationed  in  some  territory  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  otiier 
in  one  of  the  Spanish  colonial  possessions.  The  de- 
cisions of  these  tribunals  to  be  without  appeal. 

Article  8th  stipulates  that  the  mixed  commissions 
appointed  by  virtue  of  the  convention  of  the  23d  Sept. 
1817,  shall  continue  their  functions,  and  that  their  de- 
cisions shall  bo  without  appeal,  for  two  months  after 
the  e\xhangc  of  ratifications,  and  until  the  mixed  tri- 
bunals provided  in  article  7th  shall  be  definitively 
established. 

By  article  Hlh  it  is  provided,  lliat  in  case  of  any  de- 
viation from  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  or  tlie  in- 
structions  annexed  to  it,  hy  any  cruiser  of  either  nation, 
the  other  shall  have  a  right  to  ask  satisfaction  ;  and  in 
such  a  case  the  govcrnniriit  to  which  the  cruiser  be- 
longs, shall  be  bound  to  iiistitule  an  enquiry  into  the 
matter  comi)laincd  of,  and  to  inflict  upon  Ihc  com- 
manding ofliccr  a  punishment  proportioned  to  the  vo- 
luntary transgression  he  has  coniinitted. 

Article  12th  provides  that  the  negroes  found  on 
board  a  vessel  afterwards  condcnmed  by  the  mixed 
tribunal,  siiall  he  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  go- 
vernment by  whose  cruisers  she  w'as  captured  ;  with 
the  understanding,  however,  that  they  shall  not  only 


be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  continuad  free,  but 
that  the  government  to  whom  they  are  delivered,  shall 
give  exact  information  and  dates  respecting  their  state 
nd  condition,  if  required  by  the  other,  to  the  end  that 
the  faithful  execution  of  the  treaty  in  this  respect  may 
be  secured. 

The  other  articles  contain  various  stipula- 
tions, mutually  binding  upon  the  respective 
parties,  for  the  due  enforcement  of  the  treaty, 
which  we  have  not  thought  it  expedient  to 
copy. 

Evening  School  for  Coloured  Women. 
The  evening  school  for  the  free  instruc- 
tion of  Coloured  Women,  recently  opened  in 
Green's  court,  being  now  full,  an  additional 
school  for  their  accommodation  has  been 
opened  in  the  third  story  of  the  second  house 
in  the  Girard  row,  Market  street,  above 
Eleventh. 

We  understand  that  the  "  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Child- 
ren," in  consequence  of  the  encreased  num- 
ber of  applications  for  admission  into  the 
Adelphi  school,  (which  is  exclusively  for 
coloured  children,)  have  concluded  to  open, 
in  the  lower  room  of  their  house  in  Wager 
street,  an  infant  school,  to  be  under  the  care 
and  control  of  their  board  of  managers,"  pro- 
vided sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained  for  the 
purpose. 

As  the  income  of  the  Association  is  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  current  expenses,  it  has 
appointed  a  committee  to  collect  subscriptions 
in  aid  thereof,  and  any  contributions  from 
those  disposed  to  assist  in  conferring  the 
blessings  of  a  good  English  education  upon 
that  destitute  class  of  our  fellow  citizens,  will 
be  gladly  received,  and  faithfully  applied. 
They  can  be  sent  to  Geo.  W.  Taylor,  office 
of  "  The  Friend." 

Not  long  since  we  announced  that  a  cheap 
edition  was  about  to  be  printed  of  Dymond's 
Inquiry  into  the  accordance  of  war  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  Our  readers  may 
now  be  informed  that  the  edition  is  completed, 
and  may  be  had  of  George  W.  Taylor,  at  the 
office  of  "  The  Friend,"  or  of  Nathan  Kite, 
in  the  room  below — price  by  the  single  copy 
twenty-five  cents,  or  by  the  quantity  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  cents  each. 

WANTED— An  apprentice  to  the  Curry- 
ing business.    Apply  at  this  office. 

Marriud  at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Upper  Darby, 
on  fifth  day,  the  5th  instant,  George  Pennock  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, to  Sarah,  daughter  of  George  Sellers,  of 
Delaw  are  County. 

 in  Newport,  R.  I  ,  the  1st  ultimo,  at  the 

Friends'  meeting  house,  Edward  Earle,  of  Worces- 
ter, to  A.V.N  B.  BuFfUM,  daughter  of  David  Buffum, 
of  Newport. 

 in  Leicester,  Mass.,  on  the  30th  of  9th  mo., 

at  the  Friends'  meeting  house,  Harvey  Chase,  of  Fall 
Riyor,  to  Anna  Eari.e,  daughter  of  Silas  Earle,  of 
Leicester. 


Departed  this  life  on  llie  morning  of  the  3d  instant, 
afler  a  short  and  severe  illness,  William  Folwell,  ia 
the  77th  year  of  his  age,  for  many  years  merchant  in 
this  city. 
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Without  attempting  to  follow  our  author 
through  his  account  of  the  different  compo- 
nent materials  of  the  animal  frame,  we  will 
extract  part  of  his  observations  upon  muscle. 

"  That  part  of  an  animal  usually  termed 
the  flesh,  or  the  lean,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  fat,  is  muscle.  It  is  always  of  a 
fibrous  appearance,  and  in  the  higher  animals 
is  usually  of  a  deep  red  colour,  which  is  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  it  contains.  The  co- 
lour, however,  is  by  no  means  invariable,  but 
seems  rather  proportioned  to  the  perfection 
of  the  muscle,  and  the  quantity  of  exercise  it 
undergoes.  Thus,  in  the  carnivorous  animals, 
the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  cat,  it  is  a  deep  and 
well-marked  red.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  stronger  graminivorous  animals,  as  the 
horse,  the  cow ;  and  it  will  be  observed,  that 
in  this  latter,  the  muscles  do  not  acquire  their 
appropriate  colour  until  in  some  measure  ad- 
vanced towards  maturity,  the  flesh  of  the  calf 
being  well  known  to  be  white.  The  nature 
of  the  place  which  the  animals  inhabit  is  also 
to  be  taken  into  account,  and  we  shall  find 
those  mammalia  that  inhabit  the  sea,  such  as 
whales,  dolphins,  porpoises,  exhibit  a  remark- 
ably deep  colour  in  their  muscles,  which  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  the  great  quantity  of 
dark  venous  blood  circulating  in  these  ani- 
mals. Of  birds,  such  as  are  of  high  flight 
and  powerful  wing,  principally  birds  of  prey, 
show  this  and  other  qualities  of  muscle  in  the 
greatest  perfection.  Birds,  on  the  contrary, 
that  fly  to  no  great  distance,  do  not  nest  in 
trees,  but  usually  remain  on  the  ground,  have 
their  muscles  soft  and  white.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  a  muscle,  such  as  it  appears  to 
us,  is  a  compound  organ,  consisting  of  fleshy 
matter,  deposited  in  little  sheaths,  formed  by 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  supplied  with  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  These  cellu- 
lar sheaths  which  enclose  the  fleshy  matter, 
meeting  together  at  the  ends  and  becoming 


condensed,  form  the  tendon  in  which  we  so 
generally  find  a  muscle  to  terminate.  One 
quality  of  muscle  is,  that  an  increased  de- 
mand for  it  always  produces  an  increased 
supply.  The  more  a  muscle  is  exercised, 
the  more  it  grows  in  bulk  and  density.  Rest 
aflects  them  in  a  directly  contrary  manner ; 
the  fleshy  fibre  appears  to  be  by  degrees  car- 
ried away.  Thus  the  muscles  which  are 
provided  for  the  motion  and  support  of  that 
flexible  column,  the  human  spine,  finding  that 
support  is  given  to  it  by  tight  stays,  and  all  mo- 
tion prevented  by  the  use  of  stiff"  whalebone,  or 
steel  plates,  yield  up  their  office;  nothing  use- 
less is  suffered  to  remain  in  the  frame,  conse- 
quently they  become  absorbed,  and  in  place 
of  the  full,  plump,  muscular  cushion,  which 
should  run  along  each  side  of  the  spine,  so  as 
to  leave  it  actually  sunk  between  them,  the 
anatomist  finds  nothing  but  cellular  structure 
with  a  few  pale  emaciated  fibres ;  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  backbone  project  like  so  many 
unprotected  points,  while  the  poor  victim  of 
an  absurd  fasliion,  having  marred  nature  in 
her  fair  proportions,  is  compelled  to  continue 
those  external  supports,  the  necessity  for 
which  she  has  entailed  on  herself."**^ 

Passing  over  for  the  present  the  interest- 
ing observations  on  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
and  the  nerves,  we  will  now  take  some  ex- 
tracts from  that  part  of  the  work  which  treats 
upon  the  organs  concerned  in  the  function  of 
digestion,  by  which  food  is  taken  in,  and  ap- 
plied to  repair  the  waste  of  the  body.  "  In 
insects  true  jaws  exist,  with  this  peculiarity, 
that  they  are  always  lateral,  that  is,  act  from 
side  to  side,  not  from  above  downwards,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  the  mammalia,  of  which  we 
may  take  ourselves  as  an  example.  In  some- 
animals  of  this  class,  as  bees,  the  jaws  are 
lengthened  out,  rounded,  and  united  together, 
so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  little  tube,  through 
which  they  suck  up  the  fine  juices  from  the 
nectaries  of  flowers.  In  fishes,  we  seem  to  find 
a  connecting  link  between  such  animals  as  have 
teeth,  and  such  as  have  them  not ;  the  sturgeon 
being  an  example  of  the  latter  kind,  while  the 
pike  adequately  represents  the  former,  show- 
ing teeth,  not  only  in  their  usual  place,  but 
on  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  even  in  the 
throat.  In  reptiles  the  same  varieties  occur, 
from  the  tortoise,  which  has  merely  hard 
horny  gums,  meeting  like  the  blades  of  scis- 
sors, and  cutting  its  food,  up  to  the  fangs  of 
the  rattlesnake,  or  the  formidable  rows  in 
the  jaws  of  the  crocodile.  In  birds  the  teeth 
again  vanish,  and  the  jaws  become  prolonged 
and  hardened,  assuming  the  form  of  a  beak 
or  bill,  which  can  no  longer  be  used  as  an 
organ  of  mastication,  but  merely  serves  to 
pick  up  their  food,  or  to  assault  and  destroy 
their  prey,  which  latter  is  always  combined 


with  strong  wings  and  powerful  talons,  as  in 
the  eagle,  &c. ;  or  as  a  means  of  climbing, 
when  it  assumes  the  peculiar  hooked  appear- 
ance which  we  observe  in  the  parrot  tribe. 
In  some  long-billed  birds,  such  as  the  snipe, 
&c.,  the  beak  is  covered  by  a  soft  membrane, 
abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  use  it  as  an  organ  of 
touch.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  their 
case,  inasmuch  as,  seeking  their  food  by  their 
long  bills  in  places  out  of  view,  they  must  be 
endowed  with  a  power  of  discrimination  in 
that  part  to  enable  them  to  reject  such  things 
as  would  be  useless  or  prejudicial  to  them. 
The  bill  of  the  woodpecker  is  long,  pointed 
and  wedge-like,  to  enable  it  to  penetrate  into 
the  decayed  trunks  of  trees,  in  which  the  in- 
sects that  form  its  food  are  found  ;  and  it  is 
still  further  assisted  in  this  by  its  tongue, 
which  is  furnished  with  sharp  horny  points 
at  its  extremity,  and  being  very  narrow,  and 
capable  of  protrusion  to  a  great  extent,  serves 
for  searching  into  the  smallest  crevices.  But 
in  no  bird  is  an  apparent  defect  more  really 
a  beautiful  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  or- 
ganization to  the  supply  of  natural  want,  than 
in  the  crossbills.  These  little  birds  derive 
their  name  from  the  upper  mandible  of  the 
bill  not  lying  exactly  over  the  lower  at  its 
extremity,  but  curving  downward,  generally 
to  the  left  side,  while  the  lower  curves  up- 
ward and  to  the  right.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  bill  at  first,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
pronounce  it  totally  useless,  for  how  can  these 
points,  which  cross  each  other,  serve  to  pick 
up  seeds,  or  how  can  the  mouth  be  opened 
sufficiently  wide  to  catch  insects  ?  Neither 
are  they  suited  to  a  bird  of  prey ;  as  how  can 
they  attack  any  animal  with  such  an  ungainly 
weapon  ?  But  these  are  not  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  formed.  This  bird  was  to  nou- 
rish itself  by  the  seeds  picked  out  of  the  cones 
of  the  pines  and  different  firs,  and  it  has  got 
the  instrument  most  exactly  suited  to  this 
purpose.  It  has  the  power  of  bringing  the 
points  of  its  mandibles  together,  and  inserting 
its  beak  in  this  state  under  the  scale  of  the 
cone,  it  then  opens  it  by  drawing  the  lower 
mandible  sideways,  in  which  direction  the 
scale  is  much  less  capable  of  offering  resist- 
ance, than  if  attempted  to  be  forced  directly 
upwards ;  the  seed  is  thus  uncovered,  but  the 
bird  has  not  yet  attained  it ;  for  this  purpose 
it  is  furnished  with  a  long  scoop-like  tongue, 
sharp  on  the  edges  and  towards  the  point  ; 
while,  therefore,  the  scale  is  separated  from 
the  body  of  the  cone  by  the  beak,  the  tongue 
directs  its  cutting  scoop  underneath  the  seed, 
which  is  at  the  root  of  the  scale,  and  the  food 
thus  dislodged  is  transferred  to  the  mouth. 

"  The  mode  in  which  teeth  originate  and 
grow,  is  perhaps  one  of  those  questions  on 
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which  physiological  enquiry  has  led  to  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  Every  tooth  pre- 
sents us  with  two  parts,  the  ivory,  or  body  of 
the  tooth,  and  the  enamel.  If  at  a  very  early 
period  of  life  we  examine  the  jaws,  we  shall 
iind  between  the  bony  plates,  termed  alveolar 
processes,  a  soft  round  pulp  deposited,  by 
which  the  body  of  the  future  tooth  is  to  be 
formed.  It  is  in  great  part  surrounded  by  a 
sac,  the  office  of  which  is  to  deposit  the  ena- 
mel. In  man  the  enamel  covers  the  crown 
and  body  of  the  tooth,  and  reaches  as  far  as 
the  neck  or  point  where  it  is  implanted  in  the 
gums.  If  we  examine  this  pulp  a  little  later, 
we  shall  perceive  a  fine  scale  of  bone  or  ivory 
deposited  on  its  upper  surface,  supposing  it 
to  be  in  the  lower  jaw.  This  scale  we  can 
readily  detach,  and  it  will  present  exactly  the 
figure  of  the  future  tooth ;  successive  scales 
continue  to  be  deposited  within  the  outer  one, 
gradually  diminishing  the  size  of  the  pulp, 
until  but  a  small  portion  remains.  The  l)ody 
of  the  tooth  is  now  formed,  and  the  sac,  which 
envelopes  it  as  far  as  its  neck,  commences 
to  deposit  upon  it  the  enamel,  always  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  surface.  The 
growth  continuing  at  the  same  time  at  the 
roots,  the  crown  of  the  tooth  thus  covered  is 
pushed  up,  and  gradually  cuts  the  gum ;  in 
its  progress  also  necessarily  tearing  the  sac 
which  had  deposited  the  enamel.  [It  is  this 
sac  which  requires  to  be  lanced  in  some 
children  while  teething.] 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  teeth  into  three 
kinds,  which  from  their  situation  are  termed 
front  teeth,  corner  teeth,  and  back  teeth. 
Linna3us  called  the  front  teeth  inciso?:?,  from 
their  use  in  cutting  food.  "  In  the  rodentia, 
or  gnawing  animals,  these  teeth,  incisors,  be- 
ing required  for  cutting  through  very  hard 
substances,  are  shaped  like  a  chisel,  and  by 
a  beautiful  arrangement,  the  enamel  being 
placed  in  front,  and  the  bone  behind,  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  comparatively  soft,  wears  away 
faster  than  the  first,  so  as  to  leave  the  tooth 
always  with  a  sharp  edge.  In  these  animals 
also  the  pulp  is  never  destroyed;  but,  remain- 
ing at  the  bottom  of  the  tooth,  is  constantly 
adding  fresh  matter  and  pushing  the  tooth  up 
to  supply  the  waste  above.  The  great  size 
of  these  teeth  (in  the  beaver,  squirrel,  rat, 
&;c.,)  is  remarkable,  although  a  small  portion 
only  of  their  length  appears  through  the 
gums.  They  represent  the  segment  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  are  contained  in  a  canal  of  bone, 
which  runs  beneath  the  roots  of  the  back 
teeth  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  jaw,  so 
t'nat  althougli  their  anterior  cutting  edge  is 
in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  their  posterior  ex- 
tremity is  behind  all  the  other  tcetli.  The 
corner  teeth,  called  also  canine,  and  eye 
teeth,  are  more  particularly  confined  to  car- 
nivorous animals,  and  in  them  are  used  for 
seizing  and  tearing  their  prey.  In  the  ele- 
phant they  assume  the  form  of  tusks,  wiiich 
arc  nothing  more  than  canine  teeth  enormous- 
ly developed,  and  changed  in  their  use  to  or- 
gans of  defence.  In  the  walrus,  these  tusks 
are  of  a  very  singular  appoaranco,  and  serve 
as  organs  of  locomotion,  ciialiling  the  animal 
to  drag  its  imwicldy  l)ulk  on  an  icel)erg.  In 
the  stag-hog,  tiie  variety  is  still  more  re- 


markable ;  the  upper  canine  teeth,  here,  in 
place  of  growing  down,  grow  upwards,  pene- 
trate through  the  upper  jaw-bone,  and  bend- 
ing back,  form  almost  a  complete  cii'cle. 
Paley  supposes  the  animal  slept  standing,  and 
in  order  to  support  its  head,  hooked  these  tusks 
on  the  branches  of  trees.  In  serpents  the 
under  jaw  is  always  provided  with  a  row  of 
teeth,  sharp  and  hooked.  The  upper  jaw 
serves  to  distinguish  between  the  poisonous 
and  non-poisonous  species.  In  the  former 
we  find  a  movable  bone  attached  to  it,  from 
which  depend  the  fangs.  These  are  usually 
in  a  recumbent  position  towards  the  back  of 
the  mouth,  but  when  the  animal  is  excited, 
they  are  erected  by  the  action  of  a  muscle 
which,  at  the  same  time  compressing  the 
poison  gland  situated  beneath  it,  forces  its 
contents  through  the  canal  communicating 
with  the  fangs,  which  being  themselves  hol- 
low and  perforated,  afford  the  poison  a  ready 
passage  into  the  wound  which  they  inflict." 
The  back  teeth,  or  molars,  are  the  most  im- 
portant, as  it  is  by  their  action  the  food  is 
more  immediately  prepared  for  digestion. 
"  In  carnivorous  animals  the  food  requires 
less  preliminary  mastication  to  fit  it  for  di- 
gestion. Their  back  teeth  are  therefore 
nearly  of  the  nature  of  the  incisors,  and  do 
little  more  than  divide  the  food  ;  a  scale  of 
enamel  over  the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  defence.  But  in  the  gramini- 
vorous animals  the  food  requires  long  mastica- 
tion, in  such  as  chew  the  cud,  even  repeated, 
before  it  is  fit  for  the  action  of  the  stomach. 
These  teeth,  therefore,  suffer  immense  rub- 
bing, and  were  they  merely  covered  by  ena- 
mel, this  would  soon  be  worn  off,  and  the 
body  of  the  tooth  left  unprotected.  The  ar- 
rangement, therefore,  is  varied,  and  the  tooth 
is  composed  of  alternate  perpendicular- layers 
of  enamel  and  bone ;  by  which  two  ends  are 
gained,  the  strength  of  the  tooth  is  much  in- 
creased, and  the  bone  wearing  a  little  faster 
than  the  enamel,  always  leaves  a  rough  sur- 
face fit  for  the  purpose  of  grinding." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Vol  "  Tlie  Friond." 
INSECTS. 

NO.  XIII. 

The  essay  entitled  "  The  Subserviency  of 
the  Study  of  Natural  History  to  Moral  Im- 
provement," in  No.  •'i,  of  "  The  Friend,"  is 
so  satisfactory  in  reference  to  the  utility  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  wonderful  facts  which  the 
study  of  nature  unfolds,  and  the  propriety  of 
tlieir  publication  in  "The  Friend,"  that  any 
additional  arguments  would  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely unnecessary.  No  one,  I  should  hope, 
capable  of  giving  the  subject  that  considera- 
tion which  its  interest  and  importance  de- 
mand, would  hesitate  to  acknowledge  with 
the  author  of  that  essay,  that  not  only  every" 
discovery  of  the  wonderful  works  of  the 
Creator  as  displayed  in  the  habitudes  of  in- 
ferior animals,  but  those  of  every  other  de- 
s(;ription,  "  may  bo  converted  into  lessons  of 
wisdom,  and  nMidercd  subservient  to  the  ex- 
altation of  our  superior  endowments."  I  can- 
not believe  that  any  of  the  readers  of  "  The 


Friend"  entertain  a  different  opinion,  but  that 
the  uneasiness  which  some  have  manifested 
with  the  accounts  of  the  ant  in  the  first  num- 
bers of  this  series,  originated  more  from 
doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  them- 
selv^,  than  any  serious  objection  to  their 
publication,  provided  they  were  well  authenti- 
cated. If,  however,  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
the  compiler  of  them  regrets  that  he  has  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  creating  uneasiness  in 
the  mind  of  any  one.  His  object  has  been 
merely  to  furnish  a  statement  of  those  habi- 
tudes of  insects  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
most  interesting,  believing  a  knowledge  of 
them  to  be  full  of  valuable  instruction,  and 
calculated  to  lead  the  younger  part  of  his 
readers  to  a  personal  examination  of  such  as 
come  under  their  notice.  The  more  the  in- 
exhaustible materials  which  nature  has  strewn 
around  us  are  investigated,  the  more  I  believe 
we  shall  be  led  forward  to  the  freshest  and 
most  delightful  part  of  knowledge,  and  learn 
to  estimate  rightly  the  extraordinary  and 
most  abundant  resources  of  a  Creative  Provi- 
dence ;  the  more  we  shall  be  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate our  own  relations  to  all  the  infinite 
varieties  of  his  works,  and  "  our  dependence 
in  common  with  the  ephemeron  that  flutters 
its  little  hour  in  the  summer  sun,  upon  that- 
Being  in  whose  scheme  of  existence  the  hum- 
blest as  well  as  the  highest  creature  has  its 
destined  purposes." 

But  of  all  the  manifold  works  of  nature 
there  are  noi>e,  perhaps,  better  calculated 
than  insects  to  declare  to  those  who  attend  to 
the  wonderful  art  and  consummate  skill  mani- 
fested in  their  structure,  "  that  the  hand  that 
made  them  is  divine  ;"  and  no  one  who  rightly 
investigates  their  economy  can  hesitate  to 
agree  with  Basil,  one  of  the  early  Christians, 
when  he  says,  "  If  you  speak  of  a  fly,  a  gnat, 
or  a  bee,  your  conversation  will  be  a  sort  of 
demonstration  of  His  power  whose  hand 
formed  them :  for  the  wisdom  of  the  work- 
man is  commonly  perceived  in  that  which  is 
of  little  size.  He  who  has  stretched  out  the 
heavens,  and  dug  up  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  is 
also  He  who  has  pierced  a  passage  through 
the  sting  of  the  bee  for  the  ejection  of  its 
poison." 

In  reference  to  tlie  statements  respecting 
the  ants,  in  the  account  alluded  to,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  of  them  should  have 
created  incredulity ;  but  the  evidences  of 
their  strict  correctness  are  so  abundant  and 
respectable,  that  no  room  is  left  for  scepti- 
cism, as  stated  in  the  remarks  accompanying 
them.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  for'  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  may  have  doubted 
them,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  imputation  of  publishing  statements  which 
cannot  be  substantiated,  to  give  the  reasons 
for  believing  those  to  be  strictly  true  which 
relate  to  their  fighting,  taking  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  young  of  others,  and  deriving 
a  sweet  fluid  from  the  aphides;  as  they  are 
most  likely  to  be  disbelieved,  in  consequence 
of  their  apparent  deviation  from  the  general 
course  of  nature.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
younger  Huber  for  the  discovery  of  these 
singular  traits,  who,  with  his  father,  examined 
and  published  an  account  of  the  extraordinary 
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instincts  of  bees  and  ants.  It  is  true  that  Wil- 
loughby  and  Gould,  and  some  other  natural- 
ists, had  observed  that  they  carried  the  larvae 
of  others  into  their  nests,  but  for  what  pur- 
pose was  not  ascertained,  until  Huber's  minute 
investigations  satisfactorily  determined  it.  If 
they  rested  upon  his  testimony  alone,  it  would 
be  amply  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  belief, 
as  his  high  character  as  an  acute  observer, 
and  his  eminence  as  a  naturalist,  place  him 
above  suspicion  of  inventing  such  stories  to 
give  himself  notoriety,  and  preclude,  in  great 
measure,  the  possibility  of  his  being  mis- 
taken. But  fortunately  for  our  purpose,  not 
only  these,  but  all  the  other  particulars  of  his 
statements  respecting  them,  have  been  verified 
and  confirmed  by  the  personal  inspection  of 
naturalists  as  eminent  as  himself — one  of 
whom  (Professor  Jurine)  he  took  with  him 
at  the  time  he  made  the  discovery. 

Latreille,  who  is  considered  the  highest 
authority  in  matters  relating  to  entomology, 
and  whose  veracity  and  eminence  is  suffici- 
ently indicated  by  his  being  selected  by  Cu- 
vier  to  write  that  part  of  his  great  work  on 
the  Animal  Kingdom  which  relates  to  the 
Crustacea,  arachnides,  and  insects,  says,  in 
his  introductory  remarks  upon  the  genus 
Formica,  "  Most  ant  hills  are  wholly  com- 
posed of  individuals  of  the  same  species.  Na- 
ture, however,  has  deviated  from  this  plan 
with  respect  to  the  formica  roussatre  or  ama- 
zon  ants,  and  that  which  I  have  called  the 
sanguinea.  Their  neuters  by  open  violence 
procure  auxiliaries  of  their  own  caste,  but  of 
different  species,  which  I  have  designated  by 
the  name  of  noir  cendree  and  mineuse  ;  when 
the  heat  of  the  day  begins  to  lessen,  and  ex- 
actly at  the  same  hour,  at  least  for  several 
days,  the  amazons  or  legionaries  quit  their 
nest,  advance  in  a  solid  column  more  or  less 
numerous,  or  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
population,  and  march  upon  the  ant  hill  they 
wish  to  attack.  They  soon  penetrate  into  it, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, seize  the  larvaj  and  nymphs  of  the  neu- 
ters peculiar  to  the  invaded  community,  and 
transport  them  in  the  same  warlike  order  to 
their  own  domicil,  where  they  are  attended 
to,  in  common  with  the  posterity  of  their  con. 
querors,  by  other  neuters  of  their  own  species 
in  a  perfect  state,  that  have  either  been  meta- 
morphosed there,  or  torn  from  their  original 
dwelling ;  such  is  the  composition  of  the 
mixed  ant  hills.  For  these  curious  observa- 
tions, which  I  have  verified,  we  are  indebted 
to  M.  Huber,  Jr.,  who  is  so  gloriously  pur- 
suing the  career  of  his  father." 

He  further  says,  "  It  is  well  known  that 
the  ants  arc  extravagantly  fond  of  a  saccha- 
rine liquid  that  exudes  from  the  bodies  of  the 
aphides  and  gallinsecta.  Four  or  five  species 
convey  both  these  aphides  and  their  eggs, 
particularly  in  bad  weather,  to  the  bottom  of 
their  nests,  and  even  Jisht  for  the  right  of 
possession.  Some  construct  little  galleries  of 
earth  leading  from  the  ant  hill,  which  extend 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  trees  to  the 
very  branches  that  are  loaded  with  these  in 
sects." 

Kirby,  who  in  conjunction  with  Spence 
wrote  the  admirable  work  entitled  the  Intro 


duction  to  Entomology,  was  an  eye  witness 
to  the  same  thing.  His  authority  in  this  par- 
ticular branch  is  highly  respected  ;  he  is  a 
minister  of  the  episcopal  society,  and,  judging 
from  the  pious  spirit  which  pervades  his 
writings,  an  excellent  man.  While  on  a 
visit  to  Paris,  he  saw,  in  company  with  his 
friend  Latreille,  (who,  he  says,  is  so  justly  ce- 
lebrated as  one  of  the  first  entomologists  of  the 
age,)  an  expedition  of  the  rufescent  ants,  an 
account  of  which  he  thus  gives  :  "  We  went," 
he  says,  "  on  the  25th  of  June ;  the  day  was 
exceedingly  hot  and  sultry.  A  little  before 
five  in  the  afternoon  we  began  our  search. 
At  first  we  could  not  discern  a  single  ant  in 
motion.  In  a  minute  or  two,  however,  my 
friend  directed  my  attention  to  one  individual ; 
two  or  three  more  next  appeared,  and  soon 
a  numerous  army  was  to  be  seen  winding 
through  the  long  grass  of  a  low  ridge,  in 
which  was  their  fornicary.  Just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  wood  from  Paris  is  a  bare  place 
paled  in  for  the  amusement  of  the  lower  or- 
ders ;  to  this  the  ants  directed  their  march, 
and  upon  entering  it  divided  into  two  columns 
which  ti'aversed  it  rapidly  and  with  great  ea- 
gerness ;  all  the  while  exploring  the  ground 
with  their  antennae,  as  beagles  with  their 
noses,  evidently  as  if  impatient  of  game. 
Those  in  the  van,  as  Huber  also  observed, 
kept  perpetually  falling  back  into  the  main 
body.  When  they  had  passed  this  inclosure, 
they  appeared  for  some  time  to  be  at  a  loss, 
making  no  progress,  but  only  coursing  about; 
but  after  a  few  minutes'  delay,  as  if  they  had 
received  some  intelligence,  they  resumed 
their  march,  and  soon  arrived  at  a  negro  nest, 
which  they  entei'ed  by  one  or  two  apertures. 
We  could  not  observe  that  any  negroes  were 
expecting  their  attack  outside  the  nest,  but 
in  a  short  time  a  few  came  out  at  another 
opening  and  seemed  to  be  making  their  es- 
cape. Perhaps  some  conflict  might  have 
taken  place  within  the  nest  in  the  interva 
between  the  appearance  of  these  negroes  and 
the  entry  of  their  assailants.  However  this 
might  be,  in  a  few  minutes  one  of  the  latter 
made  its  appearance  with  a  pupa  in  its  mouth ; 
it  was  followed  by  three  or  four  more ;  and 
soon  the  whole  army  began  to  emerge  as  fast 
as  it  could,  almost  every  individual  carrying 
its  burthen." 

The  earnestness  and  zeal  with  which  natu- 
ralists pursue  their  investigations,  and  the 
desire  universally  felt,  among  them  to  corro- 
borate statements,  or  detect  errors,  would 
have  led  them  to  have  contradicted  Huber's, 
if  they  liad  not  found  them  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  facts  derived  from  their 
own  observations.  The  circumstance  of  their 
never  having  been  denied,  certainly  furnishes 
strong  indirect  evidence  of  their  truth,  as 
many  must  have  been  led,  from  the  singu- 
larity of  the  habits  attributed  to  them,  if  for 
nothing  else,  to  examine  them. 

But  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  all,  in 
reference  to  their  obtaining  the  assistance  of 
others,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  being  physi- 
cally impossible,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Latreille,  in  consequence  of  the  form  of  their 
jaws  and  the  accessory  parts  of  the  mouth,  for 
the  rufescent  ants  either  to  prepare  habitations 


for  their  famil)',  to  procure  food,  or  to  feed 
them — hence  the  necessity  of  having  others 
to  perform  those  duties  for  them,  to  procure 
which,  they  have  been  furnished  with  such 
surprising  instincts.  Hueeb. 

THE    ROCK  SAMPHIRE. 

Botanical  topography,  which  treats  of  the 
stations  as  well  as  of  the  habitations  of  ve- 
getables, is  a  subject  not  wholly  without  in- 
terest and  value.  It  is  well  known  that  very 
different  plants  abound  in  different  soils ;  that 
some  grow  on  land  and  some  in  water,  that 
some  like  one,  and  some  another  situation. 
For  example,  to  take  plants  which  are  very 
closely  allied,  the  lichens  are  dry  plants,  and 
never  grow  under  water ;  the  fuci  are  watery 
plants,  and  never  grow  out  of  water ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  many  other  plants,  some 
of  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  living  boundaries 
of  land  and  sea  ;  thus  the  samphire  (Crith- 
mum  maritimum)  never  grows  but  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  yet  it  never  grows  within  reach 
of  the  waves,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  never  so 
near  as  to  be  wholly  covered  by  the  waters. 
It  happened  not  long  since,  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  was  useful,  in  a  way  and  at  a 
time  when  botanic  knowledge  might,  before- 
hand, have  been  expected  to  be  of  little  prac- 
tical importance.  During  a  violent  storm  in 
November,  1821,  a  vessel  passing  through 
the  English  channel  was  driven  on  shore 
near  Beachy  Head,  and  the  whole  of  the 
crew  being  washed  overboard,  four  escaped 
from  the  wreck,  only  to  be  delivered,  as  they 
thought,  to  a  more  lingering  and  fearful,  from 
its  being  a  more  gradual  and  equally  inevitable 
death ;  for,  having  in  the  darkness  of  the  night 
been  cast  upon  the  breakers,  they  found  when 
they  had  climbed  up  the  highest  of  these  low 
rocks,  that  the  waves  were  rapidly  encroach- 
ing on  their  asylum ;  and  they  doubted  not 
that  when  the  tide  should  be  at  its  height  the 
whole  range  would  be  entirely  under  water. 
The  darkness  of  the  night  prevented  any 
thing  being  seen  be}'ond  the  spot  upon  which 
they  stood,  and  this  was  decreasing  by  the 
successive  encroachments  of  each  advancing 
wave ;  the  violence  of  the  storm  left  no  hope 
that  their  feeble  voices,  even  if  raised  to  the 
uttermost,  could  be  heai'd  on  shore,  and  they 
knew  that  amidst  the  howling  of  the  blast 
their  cries  could  reach  no  other  ear  than  that 
of  God.  What  human  arm  could  give  assist- 
ance in  such  a  situation?  even  if  their  dis- 
tresses were  known,  how  vain  were  the  help 
of  man !  The  circle  of  their  existence  here 
seemed  gradually  lessening  ;  their  little  span 
of  earth  gradually  contracting  to  their  destruc- 
tion ;  already  had  they  climbed  to  the  highest 
points,  and  already  the  furious  waters  followed 
them,  flinging  over  their  heads  the  foremost 
waves  as  heralds  of  their  speedily  approach- 
ing dissolution.  At  this  moment  one  of  these 
wretched  men,  while  they  were  debating  whe- 
ther they  should  not  in  this  dire  extremity 
throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  hoping  to  be  cast  upon  some  higher 
ground,  as,  even  if  they  failed  to  reach  it,  a 
sudden  would  be  better  than  a  lingering  death, 
endeavouring  to  hold  more  firmly  to  the  rock, 
grasped  a  weed,  which,  even  wet  as  it  was, 
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he  well  knew,  as  the  lightning's  sudden  flash 
afforded  a  momentary  glare,  was  not  a  fucus, 
but  a  root  of  samphire ;  and  he  recollected 
that  this  plant  never  grows  under  water.  This 
then  became  more  than  an  olive  branch  of 
peace,  a  messenger  of  mercy,  as  by  it  they 
knew  that  He  who  alone  can  calm  the  raging 
of  the  seas,  at  whose  voice  alone  the  winds 
and  waves  are  still,  had  placed  his  landmark, 
had  planted  his  standard  here,  and  by  this 
sign  they  were  assured,  that  He  had  said  to 
the  wild  waste  of  waters,  "  Hitherto  shalt 
thou  come  and  no  further."  Trusting  then, 
they  remained  stationary  during  the  remain- 
der of  that  dreadful,  but  then  comparatively 
happy  night ;  and  in  the  morning  they  were 
seen  from  the  cliffs  above,  and  conveyed  in 
safety  to  the  shore. — Saturday  Magazine. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Study  of  the  Ancient  Languages. 

A  system  of  education  for  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
with  itself,  and  satisfactory  to  the  community, 
must  be  characterised  by  a  practical  adapta- 
tion to  the  most  useful  concerns  of  this  life 
considered  as  a  state  of  temporary  existence 
and  of  preparation  for  the  life  to  come.  And 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remark  that  such  a  sys- 
tem, when  drawn  out  into  practice,  scarcely 
ever  fails  to  attract  the  attention  and  appro- 
bation of  our  neighbours,  even  though  uncon- 
nected with  us  in  religious  profession.  To 
such  a  degree,  indeed,  is  this  the  case  that  it 
is  really  surprising  to  observe  the  anxiety 
prevalent  with  serious  and  religious  parents, 
of  various  denominations,  to  obtain  for  their 
children  an  education  conducted  under  the 
superintendence  of  enlightened  and  consistent 
members  of  our  Society.  Alas  !  that  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  there  are  many,  very 
many  parents,  within  our  own  boi-ders,  not 
actuated  by  the  same  anxiety.  Alas !  too, 
that  we  do  not,  in  the  present  day,  see  more 
of  our  young  men  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves to  this  truly  useful  occupation,  and  to 
qualify  themselves  for  an  honourable  dis- 
charge of  its  duties  by  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  study. 

There  is  one  branch  of  a  good  education, 
in  which,  it  appears  to  me,  our  young  men 
are  rather  peculiarly  deficient,  and  this,  too, 
a  brancii  of  really  practical  utilit3^  I  allude 
to  an  acquaintance  with  those  ancient  lan- 
guages, from  which  most  of  the  modern 
tongues  of  civilized  nations  have  taken  their 
origin ;  a  luiowledge  of  which  may  even  be 
said  to  be  indispensable  to  an  accurate  ac- 
([uaintance  with  any  of  our  modern  tongues  ; 
and  two  of  which  contain  the  originals  of  the 
most  important  of  all  books,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This 
latter  circumstance  alone  forms  a  peculiarly 
strong  claim  on  our  attention  as  Christians, 
in  behalf  of  tlic  Greek  and  Hebrew  tongues. 
VVe  arc  told  tiiat  that  enlightened  instrument 
i  n  the  gathering  of  our  religious  Society, 
George  Fox,  placed  so  great  a  value  on  the 
original  languages  of  tlie  Bible,  tiiat  lie  ap- 
plied himself,  amid  tiie  varied  occupations  of 
his  laborious  life,  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 


the  Hebrew.  And  it  is  well  known  that  they 
were  held  in  equally  high  estimation  by  such 
men  as  William  Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  and 
Thomas  EUwood. 

Now  it  has  sometimes  occurred  to  the 
writer  that  one  cause  of  the  want  of  interest 
manifested  by  Friends,  in  relation  to  giving 
their  children  an  acquaintance  with  these 
languages,  may  be  traced  to  the  fact,  that 
they  have  not  full  unity  with  the  mode  usually 
adopted  in  teaching  them.  I  confess  myself 
to  be  one  of  this  number,  though  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  classics  ;  and  to  this  point  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  such  of  our 
members  as  are  interested  in  the  very  im- 
portant concei-n  of  education. 

The  common  practice,  in  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek,  is  to  introduce  the  pupil,  after 
the  rudiments  are  acquired,  to  the  works  of 
the  poets  and  dramatic  writers  of  the  ancients, 
with  more  or  less  of  a  sprinkling — and  some- 
times truly  a  mere  sprinkling — of  their  great 
prose  authors.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
morality  of  the  ancient  poets  is,  to  say  the 
least,  extremely  questionable.  Some  of  them, 
particularly,  are  so  obviously  objectionable, 
that  it  is  surprising  they  should  ever  have 
been  suffered,  in  a  regular  system  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  placed  before  the  youthful  reader; 
and  even  the  best  of  the  poets  contain  many 
passages  of  the  same  dangerous  tendency, 
besides  being  generally  tinctured  by  the  low 
state  of  moral  feeling  prevalent  in  the  heathen 
world.  But  even  were  they,  in  themselves, 
free  from  immorality,  and  incorrect  and 
therefore  dangerous  sentiment,  yet,  in  order 
to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  Latin  and 
Greek  poets,  the  constant  use  of  Lempriere's 
Classical  Dictionary,  so  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  objections  above  hinted  at,  is  considered 
absolutely  necessary.  This  book,  although 
some  laudable  attempts  have  been  made,  of 
late  yeai's,  to  sift  out  some  of  the  most  of- 
fensive matter,  still  contains  so  much  that  is 
objectionable,  and  indeed  greatly  injurious  to 
the  youthful  mind,  as  to  render  it  a  very  un- 
fit work  to  be  commonly  used  in  our  schools. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  Latin  and  Greek 
poets  cannot  be  studied  at  all,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  heathen  mythology,  and  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  various  absurd 
and  immoral  stories  and  descriptions  of  which 
it  is  composed.  There  is  perhaps  not  a  page, 
even  in  the  writings  of  Homer  or  Virgil,  that 
does  not  require  a  considerable  degree  of  this 
knowledge,  in  order  that  the  student  should 
be  enabled,  not  merely  to  appreciate  duly  the 
character  of  the  poetry,  but  even  to  make  out 
the  sense  of  the  author;  although  those  pages, 
in  themselves,  may  contain  nothing  to  which 
the  most  scrupulous  mind  could  object.  I 
consider  the  danger  to  which  the  youthful 
mind  is  exposed,  in  thus  wading  through  the 
Latin  arid  Greek  poets  in  the  manner  com- 
monly practised,  sullicicntly  great  to  warrant 
us  in  discarding  entirely  the  study  of  these 
authors  in  our  schools.  Instead  of  them  I 
would  have  the  attention  of  our  children  di- 
rected to  the  excellent  works  of  the  ancient 
historians, philosophers, and  orators;  in  wliich, 
under  proper  and  enlightened  snpervision  by 
the  teacher,  they  will  rind  a  vsxst  fund  of  sub- 1 


stantial  information  and  instruction,  and  ample 
scope  for  the  acquirement  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  philosophy  of  language,  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  a  refined  and  classic  taste. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  the  study  of  such 
authors  as  Demosthenes,  Plato,  Plutarch, 
jEschines,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  others 
among  the  Greeks, — as  Julius  Caesar,  Tacitus, 
Cicero,  Pliny,  Seneca,  Sallust,  Livy,  Quintil- 
lian,  and  many  more  among  the  Latins,  the 
pupil  would  fail  of  having  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  an  accurate  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  those  rich  and  beautiful  languages, 
which  contain  the  models  of  all  subsequent 
literature.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting 
that  he  would  receive  far  more  benefit,  to  his 
taste  as  well  as  to  his  genius,  from  the  close 
study  of  even  one  fourth  of  the  writings  of 
Cicero,  accompanied  by  the  perusal  of  Con- 
yers  Middleton's  admirable  memoirs  of  that 
great  philosopher  and  orator,  and  gain  a 
much  more  satisfactory  insight  into  the  true 
character  of  the  ancient  Romans,  than  by  the 
most  careful  study  of  their  great  Mantuan 
poet  from  beginning  to  end.  In  this  course 
of  study  there  would  be  no  necessity  to  apply 
to  the  pages  of  Lempriere.  Let  the  student 
make  constant  reference  to  the  best  ancient 
maps,  geographies,  and  historical  dictiona- 
ries, among  which  class  of  works,  Adam's 
Ancient  Geography  and  Classical  Biography 
hold  a  deservedly  distinguished  rank.  In  ad- 
vocating this  change  in  the  course  of  classical 
education,  the  writer  is  by  no  means  insensi-' 
ble  to  the  fact  that  there  are  great  and  in- 
comparable beauties  in  the  ancient  poets. 
Were  he  to  mention  here  the  circumstances 
under  which,  in  days  that  are  gone,' he  pe- 
rused and  reperused  his  favourite  author, 
Horace,  he  would  not  be  supposed  to  be 
likely  to  undervalue  the  exquisite  flowers  of 
poesy  which  are  scattered  with  a  profuse 
hand  among  their  pages.  But  considering 
the  great  importance  of  a  constant  watchfuf- 
ness,  in  the  work  of  education,  over  the  mo- 
ral impressions  likely  to  be  given  to  the 
susceptible  minds  of  youth,  he  cannot  look 
without  uneasiness  on  what  appears  to  him  a 
dangerous  error  in  the  common  course  of 
such  studies.  H. 

For"Tli(!  Friend." 
DEPARTED  FRIENDS. 

"  Shall  wc  then /for  llm  tone 
That  breallie.s  frotn  worlds  unknown? 

Surely  these  feverish  aspiralions  ihtre 
Shall  grasp  their  Tuil  desire, 
And  this  unsettled  firo, 

Burn  brightly,  calmly,  in  immortal  air." 

When  we  stand  by  the  mortal  remains  of 
one  whom  wc  loved  in  life,  and  from  whom, 
even  in  death,  we  feel  our  afcclions  cannot 
be  divided,  how  consoling  are  the  reflec- 
tions arising  from  a  belief,  that  those  who 
trust  in  the  Lord,  shall  7tot  ■perish,  but  be 
raised  again  to  the  resurrection  of  life  eter- 
nal ;  that  the  separation  is  not  for  ever  ;  but 
when  a  few  fleeting  years,  at  most,  shall  pass 
away,  wc  too  will  be  gathered  to  our  fathers ! 
The  green  sod  of  the  valley  must  be  lifted  up 
for  MS  also  !  Dust  unto  dust,  ashes  unto  ashes 
— hut  the  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it .'  Such 
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is  the  lot  of  man — "  He  springeth  up  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  also  as  a 
shadow  and  continueth  not." 

But  the  memory  of  the  righteous  is  trea- 
sured up  unto  many  generations — their  exam- 
ple is  a  guiding  star  to  the  multitudes  who  fol- 
low after  them  on  the  stage  of  life  ;  and  amidst 
the  doubts  and  fears,  the  cares  and  anxieties 
attendant  on  mutability,  we  can  look  forward 
with  hope,  with  confidence,  with  cheerfulness, 
to  the  close  of  our  earthly  labours,  when  our 
faith  is  thus  confirmed  and  strengthened  by 
the  recollection  of  their  peaceful  and  happy 
end,  who  were  firm  believers  in,  and  faithful 
followers  of  the  "  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  whole  world !"  Truly 
these  are  the  salt  of  the  world,  and  as  a  city 
set  on  an  hill,  which  cannot  be  hid. 

The  death  of  a  friend  or  relative,  seems 
like  the  quenching  of  a  star  in  our  social 
horizon,  the  removal  of  a  beacon  from  the 
shores  of  life's  vast  ocean.  We  look  for  them 
through  their  accustomed  places,  but  in  vain, 
for  their  "  places  shall  know  them  no  more  !" 
They  come  before  us  in  the  visions  of  the 
night  season,  with  looks  of  love,  and  words  of 
kindness,  and  the  heart's  sweec  fountain  is 
stirred  up  from  its  inmost  recesses — but  alas  ! 
we  waken  to  "  silence  and  to  tears  !" 

Death  makes  us  pause  as  it  were,  involun- 
tarily, in  our  career  j  most  sensibly  do  we 
feel  that  the  ground  trembles  beneath  our 
feet;  the  "  heavens  are  rolled  up  as  a  scroll, 
the  earth  waxeth  old  like  a  garment,"  so 
fleeting,  so  transitory,  does  every  thing  above, 
around,  beneath  us,  appear  !  In  a  moment  like 
this  we  are  made  to  know  convincingly,  that 
this  is  not  our  abiding  place,  nor  the  lot  of 
our  inheritance. 

As  we  stand  beside  the  narrow  bed,  and 
look  for  the  last  time  on  the  dark  prison 
house  that  contains  "  the  loved  and  lost  ones" 
about  to  be  covered  up  from  our  sight  for  ever, 
all  sublunary  scenes  are  forgotten !  "  Eter- 
nity, deep,  awfvl,  vnlimited  eteimity  opens  to 
our  view  ;"  the  veil  between  us  and  the  world 
of  spirits  seems  lifted  up,  and  the  light,  the 
glorious  light  of  immortality  flashes  upon  the 
soul !  we  would  fain  extend  our  visions  into 
its  depths,  gladly  would  we  follow  the  track 
of  the  departed  spirit,  and  bring  back  some 
tidings  of  that  better  land,  that  happy  coun- 
try, not  one  of  whose  inhabitants  can  say  I 
am  sick !  Oh  how  the  soul  longs  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  green  paths  of  heaven^ — to 
quench  its  thirst  with  a  draught  from  that 
pure  fountain  clear  as  crystal,  whose  waters 
proceed  from  the  throne  of  God,  for  the  heal- 
ins:  of  the  nations !  Yet  this  much  we  do 
know,  that  nothmg  "  impure,  unholy,  or  that 
loveth  or  maketh  a  lie,"  can  enter  the  ever- 
lasting gales.  Therefore  it  will  be  well  for 
us  to  enquire  how  far  we  are  prepared  to 
meet  the  Bridegroom  of  souls  ?  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  have  oil  in  our  lamps,  and  our 
lights  burning ;  for  darkness  broods  over  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  ! 

Sorrow  and  pain,  care  and  affliction,  trials 
■and  temptations,  are  the  unavoidable  lot  of 
humanity.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the  wise 
and  the  ignorant,  the  talented  and  the  vir- 
tuous, as  well  as  the  unlearned,  and  the  trans- 


gressor, from  the  dweller  on  a  throne  to  the 
inhabitant  of  a  cottage,  all  have  partaken, 
and  must  partake  of  the  bitter  waters  of  Ma- 
rah,  and  the  religion  of  Christ  is  the  only 
antidote  we  can  cast  into  the  life  destroying 
fountain. 

''  Yes  !  in  our  daily  paths,  lie  cares,  that  ofttimes 
bind  us  fast 

While  from  their  narrow  round,  we  see  the  golden 

day  fleet  fast ; 
They  bar  us  from  all  heritage  of  spring  time,  hope, 

or  mirth, 

And  weigh  our  burdened  spirits  down,  with  cum- 

berinff  dust  of  i  ;irtli. 
Yet  should  this  be  ? — Too  much,  too  soon,  despond- 

ingly  wo  yield  ! 
A  better  lesson  we  are  taught,  by  tlie  lilies  of  the 

field, 

A  sweeter  by  the  birds  of  hcav'n — which  tell  us  in 
their  flight 

Of  Or.e  that  tliro'  the  desert  air  for  ever  guides 
tliem  rijjht. 

Shall  not  this  knowledffe  calm  our  hearts,  and  bid 

our  conflicts  cease  ? 
Aye  !  when  they  commune  with  themselves,  in  holy 

hours  of  peace  ; 
And  feci  that  by  the  lights  and  clouds  thro'  which 

our  pathwiiy  lies, 
By  the  bcaviy  and  the  grief  alihe,  we  are  training 

for  the  skies." 

L.  M.  H. 


EJLEVENTH  MONTH,  21,  1835. 


By  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  Deep  River, 
N.  C.,  we  have  been  kindly  furnished  with 
the  following  interesting  information,  viz. : 

"  The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  of  North 
Carolina,  held  at  New  Garden,  commenced 
on  second  day,  the  2d  of  this  month.  The 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  opened  at 
Deep  River  as  usual,  the  seventli  day  preced- 
ing. The  meetings  for  worship  on  first  day, 
both  at  New  Garden  and  Deep  River,  and 
one  held  at  New  Garden  on  fourth  day,  were 
largely  attended  by  persons  of  other  denomi- 
nations as  well  as  by  Friends,  and  were 
solemn  and  instructive  seasons. 

"  This  Yearly  Meeting  consists  now  of 
seven  quarterly  meetings,  including  part  of 
Virginia,  part  of  Tennessee,  a  few  members 
in  South  Carolina,  and  all  the  Friends  of 
North  Carolina,  and  has  been  a  yearly  meet- 
ing of  Friends  127  years,  as  appears  from  its 
minutes  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  num- 
ber of  its  members  that  have  of  late  years 
emigrated  to  the  west,  it  is  still  large,  and 
was  as  well  attended  at  this  time  as  for  seve- 
ral years  past  ;  the  quarterly  meetings  re- 
ported that  there  were  2391  members  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age  belonging  to  it.  The 
committee  who  have  the  care  of  erecting  the 
buildings  for  the  boarding  school  reported, 
that  the  brick- work  of  a  house  120  feet  long, 
and  40  wide,  two  stories  high  with  a  base- 
ment story,  was  nearly  completed,  and  would 
probably  be  covered  in  a  few  weeks.  An 
address  was  prepared  and  directed  to  the 
quarterly  meetings,  recommending  the  open- 
ing of  subscriptions  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
funds  for  the  institution.  In  reading  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  it  appear- 
ed that  upwards  of  200  of  the  people  of  colour 


had  been  removed  to  free  governments,  since 
the  first  of  the  9th  month  last  year,  and  that 
neighbouring  yearly  meetings  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  Friends  in  England,  had  generously 
given  and  offered  funds  amply  sufficient  to  re- 
move the  whole  number  under  care,  which  is 
about  1.50.  A  satisfactory  digest  of  all  the  mo- 
ney concerns  relative  to  this  benevolent  work 
was  also  read,  from  which  it  appeared  there 
had  been  received  and  disbursed  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  dollars,  most  of  it  applied  to  the 
preparation  for,  and  expense  of  emigration, 
the  rest  to  the  defence  of  law-suits  for  the 
liberty  of  a  number  of  the  coloured  people. 
The  whole  number  removed  is  upwards  of 
twelve  hundred. 

"  The  various  subjects  that  came  before 
the  meeting  were  disposed  of  in  harmony  and 
brotherly  love.  The  meeting  peacefully 
closed  on  sixth  day,  the  6th  of  the  month, 
under  a  feeling  of  the  love  of  the  gracious 
and  Holy  Head  of  his  church." 

To  the  candid  and  deliberate  attention  of 
that  portion  of  our  readers,  who  have  objected 
to  certain  parts  of  the  series  on  insects,  we 
would  commend  the  number  inserted  to-day^ 
in  connection  with  the  sensible  article,  by 
another  hand,  inserted  two  or  three  numbers 
back,  entitled,  "  Subserviency  of  the  Study  of 
Natural  History  to  Moral  Improvement."  It 
is  but  reasonable  that  our  correspondent  who 
has  obligingly  furnished  the  series,  and  to  the 
entire  satisfaction,  as  we  believe,  of  a  majority 
of  our  readers,  should  at  least  have  a  fair 
hearing  in  his  own  defence. 

We  are  informed  that  a  complete  collection 
of  the  works  of  Samuel  J.  Smith,  late  of  Bur- 
lington, in  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  by  the 
family,  and  accompanied  by  a  biographical 
memoir,  will  shortly  be  committed  to  the 
press. 

From  the  New  Yori  Mercury. 
Punishment  of  Death. — The  Court  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  was  on  Tuesday  occupied  with  the  trial  of 
a  man  named  Newman,  for  murder  ;  and  when  the 
jury  were  being  sworn  in,  more  than  one  half  of  those 
persons  who  were  summoned,  or  at  least  those  who 
attended,  excused  tiiemselves  from  serving,  on  the 
ground  that  they  considered  it  morally  wrong  to  put 
a  man  to  death  for  any  crime  whatever.  In  the  case 
of  tlie  first  person  who  made  this  observation,  the 
court  appointed  triers  to  decide  wliether  his  holding 
such  an  opinion  incapacited  him  from  serving  as  a 
juror  in  the  present  case;  and  the  triers  having  de- 
cided in  the  afiirmative,  every  person  who  subse- 
quently offered  the  same  excuse  was  allowed  to  stand 
aside,  by  mutual  consent  of  counsel  for  the  people  and 
the  prisoner.  So  many  persons  were  excused  on  this 
account,  that  the  ballot  box  was  exhausted  before  a 
jury  could  be  formed,  and  the  sheriff  was  obliged  to 
procure  one  talesman  to  make  up  the  number.  The 
case  did  not  terminate  that  night. 


Died,  of  pulmonary  consumption,  at  Queensbury, 
Warren  county,  N.  Y.,  on  seventh  day  morning,  the 
17;h  of  tenth  month  last,  ^Villiam  Bassett,  in  the 
30th  year  of  his  age,  a  member  and  minister  of 
Queensbury  Monthly  Meeting.  He  was  enabled  to 
bear  a  protracted  illness  with  patient  resignation,  and 
evinced  a  humble  reliance  upon  his  dear  Redeemer, 
and  in  his  end  ho  furnished  to  his  surviving  friends  a 
well-grounded  assurance,  that,  as  the  event  respected 
him,  all  is  well. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

GEORGE  WHITEHEAD. 

(Conlimied  from  p.  47.) 

James's  attachment  to  popery  naturally  led 
him  to  desire  the  repeal  of  the  laws  made 
against  Roman  catholics,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  the  odium  which  was  attached  to 
that  profession.  But  as  he  was  king  over  a 
protestant  nation,  it  was  requisite  he  should 
not  allow  his  partialities  too  much  indulgence, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this,  in  part,  con- 
tributed to  make  him  more  ready  to  mitigate 
the  sufferings  of  Friends,  and  to  grant  liberty 
of  conscience  to  other  dissenters.  Certain  it 
is,  that  he  was  pleased  to  lend  a  favourable 
ear  to  the  representations  of  Friends ;  and 
George  Whitehead,  who  frequently  visited 
him,  appears  to  have  been  generally  success- 
ful in  his  applications. 

In  1686,  he  procured  the  royal  order  for 
stopping  the  proceedings  against  Friends  in- 
stituted in  the  exchequer,  under  a  statute 
made  against  popish  recusants,  by  which  they 
were  fined  twenty  pounds  per  month,  and  two 
thirds  of  their  estates,  for  absenting  them- 
selves from  the  established  worship.  By 
these  proceedings,  many  had  been  stripped  of 
their  estates,  and  the  suppression  of  them 
afforded  signal  relief  to  the  Society,  as  the 
following  remark  will  show  : — 

"  That  stay  of  proceedings,  obtained  with 
great  care  and  industry,  prevented  the  ruin 
of  some  hundreds  of  our  suffering  Friends  in 
their  respective  counties,  and  saved  many 
thousands  of  pounds  in  their  estates.  I  had 
great  peace  and  comfort  in  the  Lord,  in  that 
he  made  me  any  way  useful  in  helping  our 
Friends  from  those  heavy  persecutions  and 
oppressions :  blessed  be  the  Lord  my  God ! 
who  greatly  helped  me  to  serve  him  in  help- 
ing his  people." 

In  the  10th  month  of  the  same  year,  G. 
W.  again  went  to  the  king,  to  solicit  the 
restoration  of  Friends'  meeting  houses  at  the 
Park,  in  Southwark,  London,  and  at  the 
Savoy  in  the  Strand,  which  had  some  time 
before  been  seized  by  the  soldiery,  and 
Friends  prevented  from  meeting  there.  The 
king  did  not  immediately  comply  with  their 
request,  but  in  a  few  weeks  after  he  com- 
manded both  the  houses  to  be  restored. 

Shortly  after  this,  viz.  on  the  14.th  of  the 
same  month,  in  company  with  Gilbert  Latey, 
he  had  another  audience  with  the  king,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his  views 
respecting  liberty  of  conscience,  and  persuade 
him  to  permit  all  his  subjects,  of  whatever 
Christian  profession,  the  free  exercise  and 
enjoyment  of  this  inalienable  right.  James 
received  them  kindly,  and  although  the  con- 
versation was  a  long  one,  he  heard  them 
patiently,  and  at  parting,  thanked  them  kind- 
ly for  their  good  wishes  and  concern  for  his 
welfare.  In  the  following  year  he  issued  a 
declaration,  by  wliich  full  permission  was 
given  to  all  to  worshi|)  the  Almighty  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conrsciences, 
without  molestation,  and  suspending  the  ope- 
ration of  all  penal  laws  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
whether  for  not  coming  to  church,  or  con- 
forming to  the  national  religion.  Relief 
was  thus  effectually  extended  to  the  poor 


Quakers,  who,  for  almost  forty  years,  had 
been  the  prey  of  rapacious  priests,  informers, 
and  magistrates. 

The  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  the 
government  terminated  in  the  removal  of 
James  from  the  throne,  and  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary ;  and  the  following  brief 
review  of  past  scenes  is  prefixed  by  G.  W. 
to  his  account  of  his  proceedings  in  the  early 
part  of  their  reign,  viz. 

"  The  great  and  merciful  providence  of 
the  Lord  God  Almighty  towards  us  his  peo- 
ple, is  worthy  to  be  for  ever  remembered. 
He  gave  us  not  over  to  the  will  of  our  ene- 
mies,  who  often  breathed  out  cruelty  agamst 
us.  threatening  our  ruin  and  desolation ; 
blessed  be  our  God !  who  hath  frustrated 
their  cruel  designs  and  restrained  the  remain- 
der of  their  wrath,  and  contrary  thereunto 
hath  carried  on  his  own  work  and  prospered 
the  same,  to  his'own  praise  and  his  people's 
comfort ;  causing  all  to  work  together  for 
good,  to  all  them  who  truly  love  his  name 
and  power  :  blessed  for  ever  be  the  same ! 

"  Although  for  the  space  of  about  twenty- 
five  years,  from  1660  to  1684,  we  had  but 
small  I'espite  from  some  kind  of  persecution 
or  other,  notwithstanding  the  liberty  of  con- 
science so  often  promised  and  declared  from 
the  throne ;  yet  the  truth  lost  no  ground,  but 
gained  through  all.  The  persecution  time 
was  a  seed  time,  for  the  truth  and  gospel  of 
Christ  Jesus  which  we  suffered  for,  and  the 
faithful  grew  and  multiplied.  The  good  seed 
of  the  gospel  being  sown  and  planted,  the 
same  increased  and  spread  even  in  those  suf- 
fering times,  which  neither  the  devil  nor  his 
instruments  could  ever  root  out.  That  Divine 
Presence  attended  us  in  our  many  deep  suf- 
ferings, which  reached  and  tenderly  affected 
many  hearts  and  souls,  as  they  beheld  and 
observed  the  patience  and  innocence  wherein 
the  Lord  sustained  us  in  our  many  trials  and 
sufferings,  whereby  many  were  not  only 
moved  with  compassion  to  us,  but  also  to 
enquire  after  the  Lord  and  his  truth,  the 
cause  for  which  we  patiently  suffered.  As 
the  more  Israel  was  afflicted  and  oppressed 
under  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  the  moi'e  they  mul- 
tiplied and  grew ;  so  as  the  Lord's  people 
have  been  persecuted  and  oppressed  in  this 
gospel  day,  the  more  their  number  has  in- 
creased and  they  multiplied ;  wherein  still 
the  merciful  providence  of  Almighty  God  has 
appeared,  to  frustrate  the  evil  designs  of  un- 
godly persecutors  and  wicked  men. 

"  And  moreover  it  is  very  remarkable  and 
memorable,  how  the  Lord  God  by  his  wisdom 
and  power  has  appeared  and  wrought  for  his 
people,  in  gradually  making  way  for  that 
liberty  of  conscience  so  greatly  laboured  for; 
insomuch  that  the  understandings  of  many  in 
outward  government,  even  of  the  supreme  in 
authority,  have  been  so  far  enlightened,  as  to 
see  that  liberty  fi'om  persecution  is  not  only 
most  equal  and  consistent  with  a  Christian 
spirit  and  temper,  but  also  with  their  own 
safety  and  the  peace  of  the  government  and 
nation.  Yea,  I  have  heard  it  declared  by  a 
great  person  of  the  church  of  England,  as  in 
the  name  or  person  of  the  church,  viz.  '  Nei- 
ther we  nor  you  are  safe  without  the  tolera- 


tion.' And  many,  that  have  formerly  had  a 
hand  in  persecution,  are  now  willing  that 
former  sin  of  theirs  should  be  covered,  that 
they  may  be  esteemed  sincere  for  liberty  of 
conscience  against  persecution.  Others,  even 
persons  of  note,  have  gloried  and  seemed  to 
rejoice,  in  that  they  never  had  a  hand  in  per- 
secution, nor  signed  a  warrant  against  any  of 
us ;  it  being  generally,  by  men  ingenuous  and 
sober,  deemed  scandalous  or  a  brand  of  in- 
famy to  be  accounted  a  persecutor. 

"  Hitherto  then  as  the  Lord  our  God  hath 
been  graciously  pleased  to  help  us  through 
many  deep  sufferings,  hardships,  and  trials, 
he  hath  also  been  at  work  in  the  hearts  of 
men  in  power ;  and  in  order  to  give  his 
churches  among  us  rest,  he  prepared  the 
heart  of  the  government,  after  the  revolution, 
to  allow  us  the  sanction  of  a  law  for  our 
liberty,  together  with  other  dissenting  pro- 
testants,  respecting  our  religious  exercise  in 
our  public  assemblies." 

The  act  here  alluded  to  is  the  celebrated 
toleration  act,  passed  in  1688.  Several  at- 
tempts had  previously  been  made  to  procure 
the  enactment  of  a  law  granting  ease  to  pro- 
testant dissenters,  but  had  failed,  and  George 
Whitehead  and  other  Friends  were  earnestly 
solicitous,  not  only  that  the  present  under- 
taking should  be  successful,  but  that  it  should 
be  so  framed  as  to  carry  relief  to  those 
who  had  been  the  greatest  sufferers  for  the 
want  of  such  a  law.  He  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  respecting  it : 

"  Some  of  the  terms  in  the  said  bill,  re- 
quired of  protestant  dissenters  to  prove  them- 
selves Christians,  were,  viz.  '  That  all  such 
who  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in 
Jesus  Christ  his  eternal  Son,  the  true  God, 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  coequal  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  one  God,  blessed  for  ever : 
and  do  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  to  be  the  re- 
vealed will  and  word  of  God.' 

"  Although  we  knew  when  the  parliament 
had  thus  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to 
dissenting  protestants,  in  religious  exercise, 
grounded  upon  this  or  the  like  reason,  namely, 
for  the  increase  of  charity  among  Christians, 
and  that  no  person  or  persons  professing  the 
protestant  religion,  although  dissenting  from 
the  church  of  England,  should  be  disquieted 
or  called  in  question  for  the  same,  that  it  was 
very  fair  and  plausible  :  yet  to  prevent  any 
such  from  being  stumbled  or  ensnared  by 
some  expressions  in  the  aforesaid  profession  ] 
or  creed  which  appeared  unscriptural  in  the  i 
said  bill,  we,  instead  thereof,  did  propose  and  ' 
humbly  ofler,  as  our  own  real  belief  of  the  ! 
Deity  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, ! 
viz.  '  I  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father,  and 
in  Jesus  Christ  his  eternal  Son,  the  true  God,  1 
and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  blessed  fori 
ever :  and  do  acknowledge  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be 
given  b)^  Divine  inspiration.' 

"  This  declaration  John  Vaughton  and  I 
delivered  to  Sir  Thomas  Clergis,  who,  with  I 
some  others,  were  desirous  we  should  give  in  I 
such  confession  of  our  Christian  belief,  that 
we  might  not  lie  under  the  unjust  imputation 
of  being  no  Christians,  nor  thereby  be  deprived 


of  the  benefit  of  the  intended  law  for  our  reli- 
gious liberty.  We  were  therefore  of  necessity 
put  upon  offering  the  said  confession,  it  being 
also  our  known  professed  principle,  sincerely 
to  confess  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
his  Divinity,  and  as  he  is  the  Eternal  Word ; 
and  that  the  Three  which  bear  record  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  are  one :  one  Divine  Being,  one  God, 
blessed  for  ever. 

"  Moreover,  the  said  Sir  Thomas  Clergis, 
being  satisfied  with  our  confession  aforesaid, 
delivered  unto  him,  moved  for  the  same  be- 
fore a  grand  committee  of  the  whole  house  of 
commons,  mentioning  some  of  our  names  from 
whom  he  had  the  said  donfession ;  whereupon 
we  were  called  into  the  house,  and  some  other 
Friends,  as  William  Mead  and  John  Osgood, 
that  the  committee  might  have  our  confession 
hoxn  ourselves,  and  the  parliament  be  the 
better  satisfied  therewith  in  hearing  us :  so 
that  I  had  then  occasion  to  answer  the  com- 
mittee very  clearly  and  to  their  satisfaction, 
both  as  to  our  really  owning  the  Deity,  and 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  CMd  and  New 
Testament  as  given  forth  by  Divine  inspira- 
tion. The  last  being  most  in  question,  we 
gave  them  such  plain  and  clear  satisfaction, 
both  as  to  the  holy  doctrine  contained  in  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
and  to  the  historical  parts  thereof,  as  being 
preserved  by  Divine  Providence  to  us ;  that  I 
clearly  perceived  our  confession  and  testi- 
mony had  such  influence  and  effect  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  parliament,  that  it  made  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  said  bill,  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  an  act." 

But  though  the  bill  became  a  law,  and  the 
meetings  of  Friends  were  recognised,  and 
liberty  granted  to  hold  them  unmolested,  yet 
many  Friends  remained  prisoners  through- 
out the  nation,  who  had  been  prosecuted  by 
priests  for  their  tithes,  and  thrown  into  jail 
on  various  pretences.  For  these  G.  W.  was 
much  concerned,  and  in  company  with  his 
old  friend  and  companion,  Gilbert  Latey,  and 
one  or  two  others,  he  went  to  the  king  with 
a  statement  of  the  cases  of  the  prisoners,  and 
solicited  their  release,  which  was  soon  after 
granted.  From  the  memorandums  of  this  in- 
terview the  following  is  extracted,  viz. : 

"  The  king  sent  for  us  into  a  little  private 
apartment,  where  he  was  alone,  and  I  pre- 
sented our  case,  which  I  desired  him  favour- 
ably to  accept ;  which  he  did.  He  enquired 
of  us,  what  places  we  belonged  to?  or  to 
what  congregations  we  did  minister  ?  Which 
gave  me  good  occasion  to  answer  him,  '  that 
we  were  not  settled  as  ministers  or  pastors 
over  any  particular  congregations,  but  visited 
our  Friends'  meetings  in  divers  places,  as  the 
Lord  inclined  us :  for  we  do  not  make  a  gain 
of  our  ministry  ;  we  do  not  take  stipends  or 
hire  for  preaching;  but  preach  the  gospel 
freely,  according  to  Christ's  command  to  his 
ministers  : — Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give,  &c.'  The  king  gave  no  reply,  but 
appeared  very  serious  and  satisfied  with  my 
answer. 

"  I  also  remember  in  the  discourse  I  had 
with  the  king,  when  I  answered  him  in  seve- 
ral things  before  mentioned,  relating  to  our 
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conscience  and  Christian  testimony,  he  made 
this  objection,  viz  :  '  You  are  a  divided  peo- 
ple.' I  told  him  :  '  No  ;  as  we  are  a  people 
we  are  not  divided,  but  in  union :  although 
there  are  some  who  have  separated  or  gone 
out  from  us,  and  therefore  are  not  of  us,  as 
there  were  of  old  some  who  separated  and 
went  out  from  the  primitive  Christians  ;  yet 
we  remain  a  people  in  unity,  that  is,  of  the 
same  faith  and  profession.'  To  which  our 
friend  John  Taylor  added:  'Such  as  turned 
into  separation  or  division  from  us,  were  some 
disorderly  persons,  who  therefore  were  de- 
nied by  us  ;'  or  to  that  very  effect.  And  I 
farther  added:  '  That  I  had  known  the  peo- 
ple called  Quakers  from  the  first ;  and,  as  a 
people,  they  were  still  the  same  as  to  faith 
and  principle,  which  allows  not  of  division  or 
separation.' " 

Although  the  prisoners  were  liberated  for 
the  present,  yet  so  long  as  the  laws  respect- 
ing others  were  continued  in  force,  and  no 
exceptions  made  in  favour  of  those  who  could 
not  swear  for  conscience  sake,  there  was 
little  other  prospect  than  that  their  enemies 
would  find  means  to  recommit  them.  Be- 
sides this,  they  laboured  under  very  serious 
disabilities  arising  from  the  same  cause, 
which  deprived  them  of  many  of  their  rights, 
as  subjects  of  the  realm,  rendered  the  tenure 
of  their  property  insecure,  and  made  their 
persons  and  estates  the  prey  of  the  dishonest. 

And  inasmuch  as  the  changes  of  times,  un- 
der the  control  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
who  can  turn  the  hearts  of  kings  and  nations, 
had  introduced  more  tolerant  feelings  among 
the  different  professors  of  Christianity,  as  well 
as  a  more  just  estimate  of  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  subject,  the  period  was  at  hand 
when  it  seemed  prudent  to  make  a  direct  ap- 
plication to  government,  for  a  law  to  substi- 
tute for  an  oath  the  solemn  affirmation  of 
such  as  might  have  a  religious  scruple  against 
swearing.  George  Whitehead,  now  one  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  appears  to 
have  been  generally  looked  to  by  his  brethren 
as  the  proper  person  to  take  the  lead  in  this 
measure,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  enter- 
ing into  it  with  his  usual  activity  and  perse- 
verance. He  has  given  a  particular  account 
of  the  proceedings  relative  to  it,  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  our  next  number. 

(To  be  continued.) 
EULOGY   ON   JOHN  MARSHALL, 

BY  HORACE  BINNEY. 

In  a  former  number  we  gave  the  introduc- 
tory portion  of  this  chaste  production.  The 
extracts  now  presented,  relating  chiefly  to  the 
judicial  character  of  the  illustrious  deceased, 
are  from  the  closing  part  of  the  discourse. 

Rare  indeed  were  the  qualifications  which 
he  brought  to  the  station,  and  which  continu- 
ed to  be  more  and  more  developed  the  longer 
he  held  it. 

He  was  endued  by  nature  with  a  patience 
that  was  never  surpassed ;  patience  to  hear 
that  which  he  knew  already,  that  which  he 
disapproved,  that  which  questioned  himself 
When  he  ceased  to  hear,  it  was  not  because 


his  patience  was  exhausted,  but  because  it 
ceased  to  be  a  virtue. 

His  carriage  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial 
business  was  faultless.  Whether  the  argu- 
ment was  animated  or  dull,  instructive  or 
superficial,  the  regard  of  his  expressive  eye 
was  an  assurance  that  nothing  that  ought  to 
affect  the  cause,  was  lost  by  inattention  or 
indifference  ;  and  the  courtesy  of  his  general 
manner  was  only  so  far  restrained  on  the 
bench,  as  was  necessary  for  the  dignity  of 
office,  and  for  the  suppression  of  familiarity. 

His  industry  and  powers  of  labour,  when 
contemplated  in  connection  w"ith  his  social 
temper,  show  a  facility  that  does  not  generally 
belong  to  parts  of  such  strength.  There  re- 
main behind  him  nearly  thirty  volumes  of 
copiously  reasoned  decisions,  greater  in  diffi- 
culty and  labour  than  probably  have  been 
made  in  any  other  court  during  the  life  of  a 
single  judge  !  yet  he  participated  in  them  all, 
and  in  those  of  greatest  difficulty  his  pen  has 
most  frequently  drawn  up  the  judgment ;  and 
in  the  midst  of  his  judicial  duties,  he  com- 
posed and  published,  in  the  year  1804,  a  copi- 
ous biography  of  Washington,  surpassing  in 
authenticity  and  minute  accuracy  any  public 
history  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  He 
found  time  also  to  revise  it,  and  to  publish  a 
second  edition,  sepai'ating  the  history  of  the 
American  colonies  from  the  biography,  and 
to  prepare  with  his  own  pen  an  edition  of  the 
latter  for  the  use  of  schools.  Every  part  of 
it  is  marked  with  the  scrupulous  veracity  of 
a  judicial  exposition ;  and  it  shows  moreover, 
how  deeply  the  writer  was  imbued  with  that 
spirit  which  will  live  after  all  the  composf- 
tions  of  men  shall  be  forgotten, — the  spirit  of 
charit)',  which  could  indite  a  history  of  the 
revolution  and  of  parties,  in  which  he  was  a 
conspicuous  actor,  without  discolouring  his 
pages  with  the  slightest  infusion  of  gall.  It 
could  not  be  written  with  more  candour  an 
hundred  years  hence.  It  has  not  been  chal- 
lenged for  the  want  of  it  but  in  a  single  in- 
stance, and  that  has  been  refuted  by  himself 
with  irresistible  force  of  argument,  as  well  as 
with  unexhausted  benignity  of  temper. 

To  qualities  such  as  these,  he  joined  an 
immovable  firmness,  befitting  the  office  of 
presiding  judge  in  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
country.  It  was  not  the  result  of  excited  feel- 
ing, and  consequently  never  rose  or  fell  with 
the  emotions  of  the  day.  It  was  the  constitution 
of  his  nature,  and  sprung  from  the  composure 
of  a  mind  undisturbed  b}'  doubt,  and  of  a  heart 
unsusceptible  of  fear.  He  thought  not  of  the 
fleeting  judgments  and  commentaries  of  men  ; 
and  although  he  was  not  indifferent  to  their 
approbation,  it  was  not  the  compass  by  which 
he  was  directed,  nor  the  haven  in  which  he 
looked  for  safety. 

His  learning  was  great,  and  iiis  faculty  of 
applying  it  of  the  very  first  order. 

But  it  is  not  by  these  qualities  that  he  is 
so  much  distinguished  from  the  judges  of  his 
time.  In  learning  and  industry,  in  patience, 
firmness,  and  fidelity,  he  has  had  his  equals. 
But  there  is  no  judge,  living  or  dead,  whose 
claims  are  disparaged  by  assigning  the  first 
place  in  the  department  of  constitutional  law 
to  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
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He  looked  through  the  constitution  with 
the  glance  of  intuition.  He  had  been  with  it 
at  its  creation,  and  had  been  in  communion 
with  it  from  that  hour.  As  the  fundamental 
law,  instituted  by  the  people,  for  the  concerns 
of  a  rising  nation,  he  revolted  at  the  theory 
that  seeks  for  possible  meanings  of  its  lan- 
guage, that  will  leave  it  the  smallest  possible 
power.  Both  his  judgment  and  affections 
bound  him  to  it  as  a  government  supreme  in 
its  delegated  powers,  and  supreme  in  the  au- 
thority to  expound  and  enforce  them,  proceed- 
ing from  the  people,  designed  for  their  wel- 
fare, accountable  to  them,  possessing  their 
confidence,  representing  their  sovereignty, 
and  no  more  to  be  restrained  in  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  within  less  than  the  fair  dimensions 
of  its  authority,  than  to  be  extended  beyond 
them  in  the  spirit  of  usurpation.  These 
',vere  his  constitutional  principles,  and  he  in- 
terpreted the  constitution  by  their  light.  If 
it  is  said  that  they  are  the  same  which  he 
held  as  a  follower  of  Washington,  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  when  party  divided 
the  country,  it  is  most  true.  He  was  sin- 
cere, constant  and  consistent  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  his  life.  If  to  others  it 
appeared  that  his  principles  were  meant  for 
party,  he  knew  that  they  were  devoted  to  the 
whole  people,  and  he  received  his  earthly  re- 
ward in  their  ultimate  general  adoption,  as 
the  only  security  of  the  union,  and  of  the 
public  welfare. 

The  day  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  ap- 
pointment will  ever  be  regarded  as  an  epoch 
fti  the  history  of  the  constitution.  The  rules 
of  its  interpretation  were  still  to  be  settled, 
and  the  meaning  of  its  doubtful  clauses  to  be 
fixed,  by  that  authority  which  under  the  con- 
stitution is  final,  and  some  of  them  regarded 
nothing  less  than  the  action  of  states,  and  the 
government  of  a  nation.  To  have  erred, 
would  have  been  to  throw  into  disorder  and 
convulsion  the  movements  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. To  have  been  suspected  of  incompe- 
tency, would  have  been  to  strike  out  the 
department  from  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
to  have  left  the  union  without  a  judiciary. 
What  greater  responsibility  ever  rested  upon 
the  judgments  of  a  court  ?  What  greater 
triumph  to  human  intellect  and  virtue,  than 
effectually  to  accomplish  so  great  a  work  ? 
What  nobler  destiny  than  to  be  qualified  and 
appointed  for  the  service?  What  eulogy 
is  equal  to  so  great  a  name,  as  that  of  the 
man,  who  gave  the  last  sands  of  life  to  his 
eightieth  year  in  completing  so  much  of  it, 
and  in  tracing  the  plan  of  all  that  is  to  be 
done  hereafter?  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
I  claim  for  him  the  exclusive  merit.  His 
modesty  would  reject  it.  .lustice  withholds 
it.  lie  has  had  by  his  side  men  now  resting 
trom  tlicir  labours  like  himself,  and  men  still 
living  to  continue  tiicin,  who  have  contributed 
by  their  talents  and  learning  to  all  that  has 
been  done,  and  will  ever  be  honoured  for  it 
by  their  country.  But  it  is  both  their  praise 
and  his,  that  they  have  improved  their  own 
powers  by  the  inspiration  of  his  wisdom,  and 
have  been  raised  to  tlieir  eminence,  in  part, 
by  the  attraction  of  his  example.    In  iiim  his 


country  have  seen  that  triple  union  of  lawyer, 
statesman,  and  patriot,  which  completes  the 
frame  of  a  great  constitutional  judge  ;  and  if 
we  add  to  it  "  the  heart  of  the  wise  man,"  in- 
spired with  the  love  of  God,  of  country,  and 
of  mankind,  and  showing  it  in  the  walks  of 
private  life,  as  well  as  on  the  judgment  seat, 
while  we  have  that  which  the  course  of  the 
world  very  rarely  exhibits,  we  have  no  more 
than,  for  the  example  of  the  world,  has  been 
bestowed  upon  our  country. 

Fellow  citizens,  this  admirable  man,  extra- 
ordinary in  the  powers  of  his  mind,  illustrious 
by  his  services,  exalted  by  his  public  station, 
was  one  of  the  most  warm-hearted,  unassum- 
ing, and  excellent  of  men.  His  life,  from 
youth  to  old  age,  was  one  unbroken  harmony 
of  mind,  affections,  principles,  and  manners. 
His  kinsman  says  of  him — "  He  had  no  frays 
in  boyhood.  He  had  no  quai'rels  or  out- 
breakings  in  manhood.  He  was  the  com- 
poser of  strifes.  He  spoke  ill  of  no  man. 
He  meddled  not  with  their  affairs.  He  view- 
ed their  worst  deeds  through  the  medium  of 
charity.  He  had  eight  sisters  and  six  bro- 
thers, with  all  of  whom,  from  youth  to  age, 
his  intercourse  was  marked  by  the  utmost 
kindness  and  affection ;  and  although  his  emi- 
nent talents,  high  public  character,  and  ac- 
knowledged usefulness,  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
subject  of  pride  and  admiration  to  all  of 
them,  there  is  no  one  of  his  numerous  rela- 
tions, who  has  had  the  happiness  of  a  per- 
sonal association  with  him,  in  whom  his 
purity,  simplicity  and  affectionate  benevo- 
lence, did  not  produce  a  deeper  and  more 
cherished  impression,  than  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  powerful  intellect."  Another  of 
his  intimate  personal  friends  has  said  of  him, 
— "  In  private  life  he  was  upright  and  scrupu- 
lously just  in  all  his  transactions.  His  friend- 
ships were  ardent,  sincere  and  constant;  his 
charity  and  benevolence  unbounded.  He  was 
fond  of  society,  and  in  the  social  circle  cheer- 
ful and  unassuming.  He  participated  freely 
in  conversation,  but  from  modesty  rather  fol- 
lowed than  led.  Magnanimous  and  forgiving, 
he  never  bore  malice,  of  which  illustrious  in- 
stances might  be  given.  A  republican  from 
feeling  and  judgment,  he  loved  equality,  ab- 
horred all  distinctions  founded  upon  rank 
instead  of  merit,  and  had  no  preference  for 
the  rich  over  the  poor.  Religious  from  sen- 
timent and  reflection,  he  was  a  Christian, 
believed  in  the  gospel,  and  practised  its 
tenets."  This  is  the  unbought  praise  of 
deep  affection  and  intimate  knowledge.  It 
finishes  his  character  in  all  his  relations. 

That  with  which  a  stranger  was  most 
struck  in  a  first  interview,  was  the  charm 
of  his  most  engaging  simplicity.  The  repu- 
tation of  his  remarkable  powers  of  mind  was 
coextensive  with  our  country.  Every  one 
who  approached  him,  for  the  first  time,  was 
prepared  to  find  something  in  the  carriage  of 
liis  person,  the  tones  of  his  voice,  or  the 
strain  of  his  conversation,  which  should  dis- 
tinguish him  as  much  from  men  in  general, 
as  lie  was  raised  above  them  by  his  station 
and  intellect.  But  altiiough  these  were  ex- 
tremely attractive  and  liighiy  suitable,  they 
J  did  not  dis[)lay  his  mind  so  much  as  the  be- 


nignity of  his  heart.  There  was  in  his  daily 
manners  an  unconsciousness  of  what  he  was, 
or  how  he  was  estimated,  and  a  freedom  from 
effort,  affectation  and  pretension,  which  makes 
the  inscription  he  prepared  for  his  monumen- 
tal tablet,  a  perfect  representation  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  him  that  lies  beneath  it.  It  records 
no  more  than  his  name  and  that  of  his  de- 
ceased wife,  with  the  date  of  his  birth  and 
marriage,  and  leaves  a  blank  for  the  year  and 
day  of  his  death. 

The  lives  of  most  are  misspent  only  for  want 
of  a  certain  end  of  their  actions :  wherein  they 
do  as  unwise  archers,  shoot  away  their  arrows 
they  know  not  at  what  mark.  Others  aim  at  a 
certain  mark,  but  a  wrong  one.  Some,  (though 
fewer,)  level  at  the  right  end,  but  amiss.  To 
live  without  one  main  and  common  end,  is  idle- 
ness and  folly.  To  live  to  a  false  end,  is  de- 
ceit and  loss. — Bishop  Hall. 

For  "The  Friend." 

The  following  lines  were  written  after  the 
funeral  of  the  late  lamented  Gerard  T.  Hop- 
kins, a  respected  minister  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who,  after  a  long  illness,  which  he 
bore  with  the  most  exemplary  fortitude  and 
Christian  resignation,  departed  this  life  at  his 
residence  in  Baltimore,  3mo.  27th,  1834.* 

Farewell,  dear  friend,  a  long,  affectionate  farewell; 
Though  yet  at  present  recclleclion  loves  to  dwell 
On  thy  dear  form,  slill  memory  seems  to  see  ihee  laid 
On  languor's  couch,  where  no  complaint  was  made: 
Here  was  thy  spirit  calm,  and  though  in  pain,  resign'd, 
Slill  tender  was  thy  voice,  and  every  accent  kind ; 
Thy  tranquil  soul  serene  kissed  the  afflictive  rod, 
And  in  submission  sweet,  bowed  to  the  will  of  God. 
But  thou  art  gone,  and  passed  the  solitary  bourn, 
And  now  in  vain  thy  absence  we  must  deeply  mourn 
With  un.ivailing  tears.    But  why  would  we  retain 
Our  much  respected  friend  in  this  dark  world  of  pain  ? 
Hope,  with  untiring  pinions,  points  beyond  the  sky, 
Where  faith  declares,  the  just  shall  live  with  God  on 
high  ; 

How  therefore  can  we  wish  that  he  should  here  remain, 
When  death  is  a  release,  and  his  eternal  gain  ? 
But  memory  still  with  recollections  dear  returns, 
And  still  our  tears  will  flow,  and  still  our  friendship 
mourns. 

O  God  !  thy  will  be  done,  thy  ways  are  just  and  true. 
And  wise  are  lliy  designs,  though  hid  from  human 
view. 

We  would  not  grieve  with  unsubmissive,  vain  regret, 
For  our  departed  friend,  whom  we  cannot  forget ; 
May  it  be  ours  to  love  and  practise  as  he  taught. 
And  follow  what  his  living  illustration  wrought; 
That  when  this  frail  and  transient  life  shall  close, 
Its  sufferings  past,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joys  and 
woes. 

Wo  may  with  him  ascend,  to  inherit  promised  rest, 
Where  peace  celestial  reigns,  and  be  for  ever  blest; 
May  meet  our  friend  again  on  C'anaan'.s  happy  shore, 
Where  sighs  are  never  heard,  and  pain  invades  no 
more, 

Where  Ileal  nor  cold  annoys,  nor  suns  shall  set  and 
rise, 

But  God  shall  be  the  light,  and  cloudless  be  the  skies, 

Ages  on  ages  roll  wiihin  that  blest  abode, 

And  endless  joy  fill  all  the  dwcUing-placo  of  God. 


*  In  a  note  addressed  to  the  editor,  and  appended 
to  the  copy,  it  is  slated  that  the  author  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  has  for  several  years 
regularly  attended  the  meeting  in  Baltimore,  to  which 
the  deceased  belonged. 
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(Continued  from  page  50.) 

"  The  true  whales  have  no  teeth.  Instead 
of  them  they  are  provided  with  certain  plates 
called  whalebone,  solid  at  the  top,  but  open- 
ing out  like  a  brush  at  the  bottom.  A  num- 
ber of  these  are  placed  across  the  palate  in 
parallel  rows  from  the  lips  to  the  top  of  the 
throat.  However  singular  it  may  appear,  it 
is  no  less  true,  that  whales  feed  upon  ex- 
tremely minute  animals,  chiefly  of  the  mol- 
luscous kind.  These  are  known  to  exist  in 
the  greatest  numbers  in  the  northern  seas, 
insomuch  that  Captain  Franklin  says  the 
slightest  thaw  on  an  iceberg,  produced  a 
number  of  little  pools  that  seemed  absolutely- 
alive,  so  great  were  the  swarms  of  animal- 
cules. When  the  whale  then  wishes  to  feed, 
he  encloses  in  his  enormous  mouth  a  large 
portion  of  this  his  appropriate  food.  The 
next  thing  is  to  swallow  it,  but  the  immense 
.quantity  of  water  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
would  be  of  no  use,  or  rather,  would  be  a 
great  inconvenience,  in  the  stomach.  To  get 
rid  of  this,  then,  he  makes  the  motion  of 
swallowing,  at  the  same  time  stopping  the 
true  passage  to  the  stomach.  The  water  is 
thus  passed  through  all  these  plates  of  whale- 
bone, by  which  it  is  completely  strained  of  its 
animalcules,  and  arrives  at  the  back  of  the 
throat,  pure.  But  here  the  passage  down- 
wards is  closed  against  it,  so  that  it  is  forced 
upwards  into  two  large  membranous  pouches 
situated  in  the  head  just  beneath  the  skin. 
Strong  muscular  fibres  meet  over  these 
pouches,  by  the  contraction  of  which  they  are 
pressed  on,  and  the  water  expelled  through 
the  spiracles,  or  blowing-holes,  with  great 
force,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  thirty 
feet,  or  upwards." 

"  The  teeth  in  men  are  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  circulation  ;  and  hence  arises  the 
aecessity  for  the  second  set,  which  are  both 
larger  and  more  numerous  than  the  first,  to 
suit  the  increased  size  of  the  jaw-bone.  At 


birth  the  mouth  shows  no  marks  of  teeth. 
The  rudiments,  however,  of  two  sets  are  at 
that  moment  contained  in  the  jaws,  for  after 
the  pulps  [of  which  mention  was  made  in  the 
last  number]  have  nearly  formed  the  first  set 
of  teeth,  they  each  send  off  a  little  pulp,  like 
a  bud,  which  seems  to  spring  from  their  sides, 
and  is  destined  for  the  formation  of  the  second 
set."  "  In  the  sixth  and  seventh  year  the  jaws 
have  grown  so  much  that  they  are  too  large 
for  the  [deciduous  or  milk]  teeth.  Spaces  are 
left  between  them,  they  get  loose,  and  begin 
to  fall  out.  The  permanent  teeth  spring  up 
in  their  places ;  but  it  is  not  until  eighteen  or 
twenty,  that,  the  jaw  having  acquired  its  full 
size,  the  hindermost  tooth,  commonly  called 
the  wisdom  tooth,  has  room  to  rise,  and  then 
the  process  of  dentition  is  complete." 

As  we  find  the  shape  and  character  of  the 
teeth  are  varied  in  diflcrent  animals,  to  cor- 
respond with  their  habits  and  the  kinds  of 
food  upon  which  they  subsist,  so  also  we  find 
that  the  articulation  or  junction  of  the  jaws 
is  varied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  of  the 
motion  best  suited  to  give  effect  to  the  kind 
of  teeth  placed  in  them.  Thus,  "  in  car- 
nivorous animals  the  teeth  are  chiefly  used 
in  cutting  their  food,  and  close  one  within 
the  other  like  the  blades  of  scissors.  The 
only  motion  necessary  here,  then,  is  a  direct 
up-and-down  motion,  such  as  would  be  given 
by  a  hinge ;  and  this  consequently,  is  all  that 
they  are  allowed ;  the  lower  jaw  being  closely 
locked  into  a  deep  cavity  of  the  upper.  In 
graminivorous  animals,  where  the  molar  teeth 
have  broad  flat  surfaces  for  grinding,  this  mo- 
tion would  no  longer  be  sufficient.  In  them, 
therefore,  the  jaws  are  united  by  surfaces 
playing  freely  over  each  other,  and  thus  al- 
lowing a  free  motion  from  side  to  side.  They 
have  also  the  hinge-like  motion,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  crop  their  food. 
There  is  still  a  third  kind  of  motion,  by 
which  the  lower  jaw  is  thrust  forward  and 
drawn  backward,  and  which  is  seen  in  the 
gnawing  animals.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
advantageous  employment  of  their  chisel- 
shaped  front  teeth,  it  being  the  motion  by 
which  the  beaver,  or  rat,  gnaws  through  a 
piece  of  timber."  "  All  the  kinds  of  motion 
here  mentioned,  exist  in  the  jaws  of  man. 
The  hinge-like  motion  is  used  in  biting  our 
food,  the  lateral  in  chewing  it.  For  the  mo- 
tion from  behind  forwards,  there  does  not  ap- 
pear any  particular  necessity;  but  that  we 
have  it,  any  one  can  convince  himself  by 
moving  the  under  jaw  beyond  the  upper. 
From  this  variety  of  motion,  from  the  form 
of  the  teeth,  and  the  structure  of  the  digestive 
canal,  it  is  evident  that  man  is  not,  like  other 
animals,  confined  either  to  flesh  or  grass,  but 
is  omnivorous,  capable  of  living  on  all  kinds 


of  food.  Were  he  otherwise,  his  faculty  for 
supporting  all  varieties  of  temperature  would 
be  of  no  use.  In  the  snowy  regions  of  Terra 
del  Fuego,  or  the  ice-bound  coasts  of  the 
Northern  sea,  no  vegetables  are  to  be  had  for 
many  months  in  the  year.  During  this  time, 
therefore,  the  inhabitants  use  a  wholly  £mi- 
mal  diet,  and  they  appear  as  vigorous  and 
healthy  on  it,  as  those  of  the  temperate  zone 
do  on  a  mixed  diet.  In  the  torrid  zone,  on 
the  contrary,  where  flocks  and  herds  would 
languish  beneath  the  heat  of  the  tropical  sun, 
where  scarcely  sufficient  grass  could  often 
be  found  for  their  subsistence,  and  where 
their  numbers  would  be  constantly  diminished 
by  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey,  mankind  no 
longer  depend  upon  animal  food,  but  find  its 
place  amply  supplied  by  numerous  and  valu- 
able vegetable  productions." 

"  During  mastication  the  food  is  constantly 
mixed  with  the  saliva,  which  is  supplied  by 
three  glands  on  each  side,  called  salivary." 
[One  is  situated  just  below  the  ear,  one  just 
beneath  and  within  the  lower  jaw  bone,  and 
one  beneath  the  tongue.]  "  The  saliva  is 
poured  into  the  mouth  [through  little  ducts 
running  from  the  glands]  most  abundantly 
during  meals,  the  quantit}'  furnished  varj-ing 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  but  be- 
ing generally  about  six  ounces.  The  influence 
of  the  mind  over  the  salivary  glands  is  well 
marked.  The  mouth  icaters  when  we  see, 
and  with  some,  when  they  even  read  of,  a 
savoury  dish."  "  This  liquid  serves  not  only 
to  make  into  a  paste  the  food  when  chewed, 
but  also  to  keep  the  organs  of  taste  in  that 
state  of  moisture  necessary  for  the  proper 
execution  of  their  functions.  W^e  may  there- 
fore expect  to  find  the  glands  which  supplv 
it,  large  and  numerous  in  those  animals  whose 
food  requires  long  and  laborious  chewing;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  diminished,  or  altogether 
absent,  where  the  food  is  swallowed  down  as 
taken,  or  where  the  tongue,  hard  and  horny, 
must  be  totally  deprived  of  all  discrimination 
of  tastes.  And  such  is  really  the  case.  The 
ruminating  animals  are  well  known  to  be 
those  whose  food  requires  the  most  continued 
mastication,  and  in  them  we  find  the  whole 
mouth,  as  it  were,  set  round  with  these  glands, 
and  even  new  ones  added  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  man.  The  carnivorous  animals, 
such  as  the  lion  and  tiger,  who  greedily  swal- 
low their  prey  after  a  few  hasty  cuts  with 
their  teeth,  are  much  worse  provided  in  this 
respect;  while  many  fishes,  who  swallow  their 
prey  whole,  and  in  whom,  as  we  have  said, 
the  teeth  are  rather  organs  of  prehension 
than  of  mastication,  are  totally  devoid  of  emy 
thing  that  can  properly  be  called  a  salivary 
gland." 

"  The  camel  has  an  apparatus  found  in  no 
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other  animal,  for  moistening  the  back  part  of 
its  throat,  over  and  above  the  abundant  supply 
of  salivary  glands  which  it  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  other  runiinantia.  How  beautifully 
suited  to  the  wants  of  this  '  Ship  of  the  de- 
sert !'  The  ostrich,  of  all  birds,  has  the  most 
abundant  salivary  apparatus.  The  glands  are 
collected  in  a  crescent  shaped  mass,  which 
runs  along  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  forms 
the  greatest  part  of  its  bulk.  Their  moisture 
is  poured  out  from  a  crowd  of  orifices  pierced 
on  the  inferior  surface  of  this  organ."  In 
these  last  mentioned  cases,  we  see  how  mar- 
vellously the  organization  of  that  part  of  the 
animal  is  adapted  to  the  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  they  are  naturally 
placed.  . 

"  Compai'e  with  these  inhabitants  of  '  the 
dry  and  barren  land,'  those  of  their  own  class 
which  are  most  directly  opposed  to  them  in 
their  habitations ;  with  the  camel  compare 
the  whale,  which,  equally  with  itself,  belongs 
to  the  great  class  mammalia ;  with  the  ostrich 
compare  the  waterfowl,  which  equally  claims 
the  name  of  a  bird,  and  we  shall  find  in  these 
latter,  the  salivary  glands  either  quite  oblite- 
rated, or  so  reduced  in  size,  as  merely  to 
mark  the  place  which  in  other  animals  they 
would  occupy.  In  serpents,  it  is  one  of  these 
glands  which  secretes  the  poison,  but  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  poison  from  the  gland  is  al- 
ways determined  by  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
serpent ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  though  so 
deadly  when  instilled  into  a  wound,  it  is  per- 
fectly harmless  when  swallowed." 

As  the  description  of  the  passage  from  the 
mouth  to  the  stomach  is  made  by  our  author 
with  reference  to  a  plate  of  the  parts,  which 
accompanies  it,  and  of  which  we  cannot  avail 
ourselves,  we  will  endeavour  to  condense  the 
whole  in  such  language  as  will,  we  trust,  en- 
able our  readers  easily  to  comprehend  it. 

Immediately  behind  the  mouth  is  placed  a 
funnel  shaped  cavity,  termed  the  pharynx, 
formed  by  muscles  which  completely  surround 
it,  and  lined  with  the  same  membrane  as  the 
mouth.  The  posterior  part  of  this  cavity  is 
bounded  by  the  cervical  spine,  covered  with 
muscular  fibre,  and  supporting  the  head  ;  and 
its  lower  part  terminates  in  the  cesophagzis, 
or  tube  leading  directly  to  the  stomach,  and 
commonly  called  the  gullet.  At  the  point 
where  the  mouth  terminates  in  the  p/iaryax, 
there  hangs  a  movable  arched  curtain,  which 
any  one  may  see  in  himself  by  tlie  aid  of  a 
looking  glass,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  situ- 
ated the  little  body  usually  called  the  palate, 
but  which,  anatomists,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing shaped  like  a  grape,  denominate  the 
VDvla.  A  little  behind  this  curtain,  another 
pair  of  arches  spring,  separated  from  it  at 
the  bottom,  but  joining  it  at  the  base  of  the 
VDula.  In  the  interval  between  the  curtain 
and  tlie  posterior  arch,  on  each  side,  are 
placed  the  lonsil.s,  vulgarly  called  the  "  al- 
monds of  the  car  ;"  which  are  glands  pouring- 
out  a  mucous  secretion  to  lubricate  the  parts, 
and  assist  the  passage  of  the  food  downwards. 
Behind  these  arches,  the  passages  from  the 
nostrils  open  into  the  pharynx,  and  during 
the  act  of  swallowing,  the  movable  curtain  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  is,  by  the  appropriate 


muscles,  applied  against  these  openings,  so  as 
to  close  them,  and  prevent  the  food  from  en- 
tering. If  in  the  act  of  swallowing,  a  strong 
exertion  be  suddenly  made,  such  as  a  burst 
of  laughter,  the  barrier  is  forced,  and  the 
food  partly  expelled  through  the  nostrils. 
Just  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  in  front  of 
the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  is  the  opening  of 
the  wind-pipe,  a  narrow  slit  about  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length.  Projecting  out  at 
the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  immediately  over 
the  opening  of  the  wind-pipe,  is  a  peculiar 
little  lid,  termed  the  epiglottis,  which  closes 
the  chink  when  any  thing  is  swallowed,  so 
completely  as  to  prevent,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  least  drop  or  crumb  from 
getting  in. 

The  pharynx  extends  to  about  the  middle, 
or  the  lower  third,  of  the  throat  before  it 
terminates  in  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which 
latter  is  a  muscular  cylindrical  tube  placed 
behind  the  wind-pipe,  running  along  the  neck, 
between  it  and  the  back  bone,  and  after  get- 
ting into  the  chest,  descending  behind  the 
heart  and  lungs,  and  entering  the  stomach 
near  its  left  extremity.  During  mastication, 
the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  in  continual  action. 
The  tongue  presses  the  food  under  the  teeth, 
the  muscles  of  the  cheeks  prevent  it  from 
collecting  between  them  and  the  jaws,  the 
lips  close  to  prevent  it  falling  out,  and  the 
salivary  ducts  bring  a  constant  supply  of 
liquid  to  moisten  and  soften  it.  When  it  has 
undergone  all  this,  it  is  fit  for  deglutition, 
and  the  morsel  is  collected  by  the  assistance 
of  the  lips,  cheeks,  and  tongue,  from  all  parts 
of  the  mouth.  It  is  then  placed  on  the  back 
of  the  tongue ;  the  jaws  are  closed ;  the 
tongue  presses  against  the  palate,  or  movable 
arch,  which  is  drawn  back  and  closes  the 
posterior  nares,  the  morsel  is  pushed  into  the 
pharynx,  the  constrictor  muscles  of  which 
seize  hold  on  it,  at  the  same  time  drawing 
the  wind-pipe  up  so  as  to  place  its  opening 
under  the  epiglottis,  over  the  back  of  which 
the  morsel  must  pass,  then  drive  it  into  the 
oesophagus,  the  circular  muscles  of  which 
immediately  come  into  play,  and  acting  in 
succession  from  above  downwards  with  great 
rapidity,  force  it  along  the  whole  tube  until 
it  is  safely  lodged  in  the  stomach. 

This  description  shows  that  the  food  does 
not  descend,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  by  its 
own  weight.  Were  this  the  case,  how  could 
the  horse  swallow,  whose  head,  in  grazing,  is 
much  lower  than  his  stomach  1  It  also  explains 
the  feat  sometimes  performed  by  mounte- 
banks, who  standing  on  the  head,  drink  a 
glass  of  wine,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  dupes  who  cannot  imagine  how  they 
make  it  go  up. 

(.To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRACTICAIL,  TOURIST. 
A  new  American  publication  has  within  a 
short  time  made  its  appearance,  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes,  the  title  of  which  is 
"  yketches  of  the  State  of  the  useful  Arts  and 
of  Society,  Scenery,  &c.  «kc.  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, France,  and  Holland ;  or  the  Practical 
'J'ouiist,"  by  Zachariah  Allen.  The  princi- 
pal design  of  the  writer  being  "  to  examine 


into  the  effects  of  the  important  improvements 
in  machinery  upon  the  state  of  society  at  the 
present  day,"  the  character  of  the  work  is 
consequently  different  from  the  general  cast 
of  books  of  travels,  having  regard  chiefly  to 
objects  of  utility ;  yet,  besides  embodying 
much  interesting  and  valuable  information  of 
that  nature,  the  pages  are  diversified  with 
notices  of  manners  and  customs,  and  lively 
descriptive  passages.  We  have  marked  for 
quotation  such  parts  as  appeared  to  us  most 
adapted  for  transferring  to  "  The  Friend,"  and 
passing  over  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  and  much  of  what 
is  recorded  relative  to  the  latter  place,  we 
shall  begin  with  the  author's  first  introduc- 
tion to  an  English  hotel,  including  the  divert- 
ing embarrassment  in  which  he  became  in- 
volved, owing  to  customs  varying  from  those 
with  which  he  had  been  familiar. 

"  After  establishing  myself  at  the  hotel,  my 
attention  was  directed  to  observing  the  cus- 
toms which  prevail  in  the  administration  of 
the  civil  affairs  of  eating  and  drinking,  in  or- 
der to  conform  myself  to  the  usual  modes  of 
living  adopted  by  English  travellers  in  their 
own  country.  In  practising  some  parts  of 
the  internal  economy  of  an  English  hotel,  an 
American  feels  a  little  awkward.  A  break- 
fast, a  dinner,  and  even  tea  or  supper,  are 
matters  of  serious  consideration,  and  are  not 
here  precipitately  shared  by  the  hungry  guest 
with  only  the  trouble  of  drawing  his  chair  to 
a  well  spread  table,  on  equal  terms  with  some 
scores  of  fellow-lodgers,  as  is  commonly  the 
case  at  the  hotels  in  the  United  States.  At 
some  of  the  minor  imis,  the  commercial  gen- 
tlemen, or  travellers,  as  they  are  emphati- 
cally called,  or  travelling  agents  for  the  sale 
of  various  manufactures,  as  they  might  more 
definitely  be  termed,  dine  together  at  a  com- 
mon table.  But  at  the  hotels  and  large  inns, 
each  individual  or  distinct  party  of  gentlemen 
take  seats  at  separate  little  boxes  or  tables, 
arranged  in  order  around  a  hall  or  cofiee- 
room,  and  partake  of  their  breakfasts  or  din- 
ners in  a  solitary,  unsocial  manner.  After 
having  taken  a  seat  at  table  at  the  hour  naost 
convenient  or  agreeable,  should  you  not  have 
left  an  order  for  tiie  specific  articles  for  din- 
ner, you  have  gravely  to  consider  the  bill  of 
fare  handed  you,  and  to  select  w  iiat  will  best 
suit  your  palate.  The  bread  and  potatoes  are 
always  furnislicd ;  but  all  the  viands  wiiich 
you  may  order  to  be  placed  on  the  table,  are 
specifically  charged.  A  landlord's  account 
of  a  few  weeks'  board,  when  made  out  at 
large,  swells  with  a  daily  growth  to  a  fright- 
ful size.  The  numerous  items  darken  the 
whole  surface  of  a  fair  sheet  of  paper  with 
all  the  daily  details  of  gastronomic  perform' 
auces  upon  roast  beef,  fish,  and  pastry — even 
including  the  almonds  and  raisins,  and  fruit 
of  the  dessert.  Some  study  is  required  to 
plan  out  a  dinner,  and  arithmetical  powers 
must  be  exercised  in  settling  for  it. 

"  Commencing  with  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  my  arrival,  I  seated  myself  at  my  \ 
solitary  breakfast  table,  and  summoned  the 
waiter  before  me  to  receive  orders  for  my ' 
morning  meal.    Having  determined  upon  the  | 
selection  of  tea,  as  my  usual  favourite  bcve-  j 
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rage,  the  waiter  presented,  instead  of  the  in- 
fusion already  prepared  as  I  expected,  an 
empty  teapot,  freshly  rinsed  with  hot  water, 
and  a  catty  box  stored  with  several  varieties 
of  the  Chinese  herb.  Having  always  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  a  steaming  cup  under 
happier  auspices,  with  the  honours  of  the  tea 
lable  dispensed  by  fairer  hands  than  my  own, 
i  was  totally  unprepared  for  the  sudden  ap- 
parition of  an  empty  teapot  with  its  yawning 
mouth  opened  wide  before  me,  to  be  replenish- 
ed according  to  my  own  taste.  The  process 
of  making  a  palatable  cup  of  tea,  it  is  well 
known,  requires  some  little  share  of  the  prac- 
tical skill  of  a  good  housewife,  to  apportion 
the  requisite  quantity  of  the  herb  to  the  wa- 
ter in  which  it  is  to  be  infused.  Conscious  of 
my  deficiency  of  skill  in  this  matter,  and 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  it,  lest  I  should  ex- 
cite the  smiles  of  those  who  were  enviably 
sipping  the  well  prepared  contents  of  their 
cups  around  me,  and  loth  at  the  same  time  to 
manifest  so  much  apparent  fickleness  of  pur- 
pose as  to  order  coffee,  (which  is  always 
ready  prepared,  and  is  for  this  reason,  as  I 
afterwards  discovered,  commonly  ordered  by 
Americans,  novices  in  this  art  like  myself,)  I 
hesitated,  until  quickened  to  a  decision  by 
the  appearance  of  the  waiter ;  who  continued 
to  stand  like  some  haunting  spectre,  present- 
ing the  still  gaping  mouth  of  the  teapot  ex- 
tended at  arm's  length  in  front  of  me.  Thus 
driven  to  desperation,  I  extracted  with  scru- 
pulous nicety  a  small  portion  of  the  contents 
of  one  of  the  catty  boxes,  and  discharged  the 
few  shrivelled  leaves  into  the  receptacle  ex- 
tended to  receive  them.  On  perceiving  the 
scanty  measure  dealt  out  by  me,  the  waiter 
shook  the  teapot,  and  looked  into  its  obscure 
cavity,  to  assure  himself  that  he  did  not 
labour  under  an  optical  delusion ;  and  then 
again  at  me  with  a  significant  smile.  He, 
however,  filled  the  vessel  with  boiling  water 
from  the  spout  of  the  brightly  scoured  copper 
tea  kettle,  which  usually  in  winter  occupies 
a  corner  of  the  grate,  simmering  and  emitting 
Vapour,  and  ready  at  hand  for  all  emergencies, 
whether  it  may  be  to  temper  the  morning 
beverage,  or  evening  dram  of  whiskey  punch 
'  or  toddy.  Whilst  the  tea  is  steeping,  the 
Waiter  places  before  you  the  usual  breakfast 
^  of  an  Englishman — a  roll  of  bread,  or  dry 
toast  and  muffins,  some  eggs,  and  butter,  to- 
*    gether  with  the  sugar  bowl  and  milk  pot. 

Whilst  these  preparations  are  making,  you 
"    have  leisure  to  despatch  the  perusal  of  the 
"I    morning  papers,  which  form  an  indispensable 
^    accompaniment  of  the  breakfast  table.  Think- 
'''    ing  more  of  the  result  of  my  first  essay,  than 
I*    of  the  contents  of  the  papers  before  me,  I 
''^    watched  with  intense  interest  the  first  gush 
from  the  inverted  beak.  It  was  truly  dismay- 
ing  to  behold  the  bright  limpid  stream  of 
boiling  water  make  its  exit,  almost  as  colour- 
less as  it  entered.    On  a  second  trial,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  a  bolder,  and  more  unsparing 
hand,  and  was  scarcely  more  gratified  than 
by  the  first  experiment.  The  white  porcelain 
"I    cup  was  now  contrasted  with  the  deep  amber 
'I*    Colour  of  the  fluid  poured  into  it,  the  concen- 
1"!    trated  strength  of  which  might  have  disturbed 
even  the  nerves  of  a  giant.    This  cup-full 


was  also  rejected,  and  a  third  experiment 
rendered  me  for  ever  master  of  the  art  and 
mystery  of  the  due  preparation  of  a  cup  of 
tea." 

The  recent  introduction  of  gas  in  several 
of  our  cities  for  lighting  the  streets,  &c.,  and 
especially  the  magnificent  scale  of  prepara- 
tions in  that  line  going  on  in  this  city,  are 
attracting  much  attention  at  the  present  time. 
The  annexed  extract,  relative  to  the  use  of 
that  article  in  Liverpool,  may  therefore  be 
acceptable  ;  to  which  we  subjoin  the  author's 
brief  but  interesting  notice  of  the  asylum  for 
the  blind  in  the  same  city. 

"  The  streets  of  Liverpool  are  lighted  by 
gas,  which  is  also  introduced  into  the  shops 
and  houses  by  small  pipes,  that  are  conducted 
over  the  various  apartments.  For  lighting 
close  rooms,  the  fetid  odour  attending  the 
combustion  of  coal  gas  has  been  found  dis- 
agreeable. In  the  shops  containing  a  glit- 
tering array  of  silver  ware,  the  portion  of 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  that  escapes  from  the 
gas  pipes  unconsumed,  pervades  the  air  and 
penetrates  every  case,  coating  the  purest 
silver  with  a  black  crust,  as  if  alloyed  with 
lead.  Even  the  complexions  of  the  fair,  ren- 
dered artificially  white  by  certain  pigments 
or  cosmetics,  are  immediately  attacked  by 
this  gas,  which  combines  with  the  metallic 
oxide  forming  the  basis  of  the  paint.  The 
snowy  tints  of  the  skin,  under  the  effects  of 
the  gas,  become  gradually  darker,  like  the 
dusky  twilight  stealing  over  the  firmament, 
until  an  European  might  be  mistaken  for  an 
Ethiopian  beauty.  One  is  rendered  sensible 
of  approaching  the  gas  works,  by  the  effluvium 
or  peculiar  odour  of  the  products  of  the  distil- 
lation of  the  coal,  which  is  here  so  offensive 
as  to  have  become  a  subject  of  complaint  to 
all  the  neighbourhood,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  the  workmen.  To  carry  oft'  the 
disagreeable  odours  and  to  discharge  them  in 
the  air  with  as  little  annoyance  as  possible  to 
the  disquieted  neighbours,  the  chimneys  are 
built  so  lofty  as  to  rival  the  spire  of  a  church, 
being  about  150  feet  high.  They  are  con- 
spicuous landmarks  for  directing  the  stranger 
in  his  rambles  over  the  city.  The  formation 
of  coal  gas  is  effected  in  a  simple  manner,  by 
placing  bituminous  coal  in  cast  iron  retorts, 
or  air-tight  hollow  vessels  of  this  metal,  and 
subjecting  it  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  furnace. 
Oil,  rosin,  wood,  and  indeed  almost  every 
substance  which  yields  flame  during  combus- 
tion, may  be  used  to  create  inflammable  gas. 
The  coal,  when  thus  heated  in  red  hot  iron 
retorts,  parts  with  the  inflammable  gas,  which 
rising  in  the  form  of  smoke  is  conducted  by 
pipes  to  a  vessel  of  lime  water,  through  which 
it  passes  in  ascending  bubbles,  to  become  puri- 
fied by  it ;  after  which  it  continues  to  pass  on 
through  pipes  until  it  enters  an  immense 
sheet-iron  gas  vessel,  of  the  capacious  size  of 
the  hold  of  a  ship,  suspended  like  an  inverted 
tumbler  over  a  cistern  of  water  ;  and  so  ac- 
curately balanced  by  ropes  passing  over  pul- 
leys and  connected  with  weights,  as  to  rise  in 
the  water,  whilst  the  gas  passes  into  it,  and 
renders  it  more  buoyant,  and  also  to  descend 
when  the  gas  passes  off  into  the  pipes  of  dis- 
tribution.   A  very  ingenious  contrivance  is 


employed  to  measure  the  quantity  of  gas  pro- 
duced each  day,  and  the  quantity  that  the  in- 
habitants of  each  house  consume.  A  small 
machine  resembling  a  little  water  wheel, 
with  floats  fitted  to  move  around  in  a  tight 
metallic  case,  is  connected  with  the  current 
of  gas  passing  through  the  pipes.  In  its 
passage  the  gas  drives  before  it  the  floats, 
causing  the  wheel  to  turn  regularly,  as  if  a 
stream  of  water  were  acting  upon  it.  At 
every  revolution  of  this  wheel,  a  certain 
quantity  of  gas  is  enclosed  between  each  of 
the  floats.  The  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
wheel  is  indicated  by  a  train  of  cog  wheels, 
like  that  of  clock  work ;  and  the  hand  or  in- 
dex  moving  around  the  dial  plate,  also  re- 
sembling that  of  an  ordinary  clock,  points  out 
at  once  on  inspection  the  quantity  of  gas  that 
has  passed  through  the  machine.  To  avoid 
the  impurities  of  coal  gas,  whale  oil  is  now 
frequently  substituted  in  place  of  the  coal  in 
the  red  hot  iron  retorts,  into  which  it  is 
caused  to  trickle  slowly.  Four  feet  of  coal 
gas  are  required  per  hour,  to  produce  about 
as  much  light  as  an  argand  lamp,  or  six  wax 
candles.  A  gallon  of  whale  oil,  it  is  stated, 
artbrds  100  cubical  feet  of  oil  gas,  and  one 
and  a  half  cubical  feet  will  burn  for  an  hour 
and  yield  as  much  light  as  an  argand  lamp. 
Oil  gas,  it  appears,  possesses  as  much  illumi- 
nating power  as  thrice  its  volume  of  coal  gas. 

"  Gas  is  now  used  in  most  of  the  large 
towns  in  England,  to  light  the  shops  and 
dwelling  houses,  as  well  as  the  streets.  The 
annual  expense  of  a  light  equal  to  that  of  an 
argand  lamp  is  abour  £l  3,  (§5  60)  with 
permission  to  burn  the  same  everj'  evening 
from  sunset  until  nine  o'clock.  W^here  manv 
lights  are  used  on  the  same  premises,  a  con- 
siderable discount  is  allowed. 

"  The  asylum  for  the  blind  is  an  interest- 
ing institution.  The  stranger,  after  paying  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  commercial  en- 
terprise of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool,  turns 
with  grateful  emotions  to  this  proof  of  their 
humanity.  Here,  many  unfortunate  beings, 
for  whose  eyes  the  light  of  the  sun  is  poured 
forth  in  vain,  appear  in  various  neatly  ar- 
ranged apartments,  busily  employed  in  earn- 
ing their  daily  bread  by  the  labour  of  their 
skilfully  directed  hands.  By  means  of  long 
and  patient  practice,  their  sense  of  touch  is 
rendered  so  acute,  as  to  supply,  in  a  degree, 
their  defect  of  vision.  Seated  at  their  various 
labours,  with  their  sightless  orbs  exposed  to 
view,  they  present  a  spectacle  which  excites 
the  warmest  feelings  of  compassion  for  their 
melancholy  bereavement.  They  patiently  ex- 
ert their  remaining  faculties  in  making  bas- 
kets ;  weaving  webbing,  or  hearth  rags  ;  spin- 
ning twine,  or  fish  lines  ;  and  braiding  whip 
lashes.  Some  of  them  who  sew,  succeed  even 
in  threading  ncedles-^while  others,  who  make 
shoes,  are  enabled  to  guide  the  bristles  of  the 
waxed  ends  into  the  awl  holes.  The  peculiar 
advantage  of  this  charitable  institution  con- 
sists in  furnishing  to  those  who  are  most  un- 
fortunately both  poor  and  blind,  not  only  a 
comfortable  home,  but  valuable  instruction  in 
various  handicraft  arts.  The  practice  of 
these  arts  beguiles  their  time,  and  by  putting 
into  their  hands  the  means  of  gaining  a  re- 
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spectable  subsistence,  relieves  them  from  the 
apprehension  of  a  dependence  on  the  stinted 
support  of  the  poor-house. 

"  The  rapid  increase  of  the  parish  or  bo- 
rough of  Liverpool  is  exhibited  in  the  follow- 
ing table.  The  census  of  England  is  taken 
regularly,  once  in  every  ten  years,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  United  States. 


Year. 

1701 
1811 
1821 
1831 


Population. 

5,714 
94,376 
118,972 
165,221 


Per  cent,  increase 
in  ten  years. 

22 
26 
37 


"  In  this  tabular  view,  the  population  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Everton,  Kirkdale, 
West  Derby  and  Harrington,  are  not  included ; 
these  being  adjacent  to  Liverpool,  almost  like 
its  suburbs,  swell  the  amount  of  population 
collected  on  this  spot  to  upwards  of  200,000." 


WHEAT-IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY. 

The  New  York  Farmer  publishes  a  letter 
from  Henry  Coleman,  announcing  an  import- 
ant discovery  for  the  destruction  of  the  grain 

fly. 

The  grain  fly  or  insect,  which  for  a  few 
years  past  has  been  destructive  to  wheat  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  has  this  year  ex- 
tended its  ravages,  and  excited,  wherever  he 
made  his  appearance,  very  serious  alarm.  An 
eminent  farmer  in  the  state  of  New  York 
wrote  to  me  a  year  since,  that  he  must  give 
up  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  as  his  crops  were 
so  much  injured,  that  he  hardly  obtained  a 
return  equal  to  the  seed  sown.  I  know  an- 
other instance  in  the  same  state,  where, 
though  the  straw  was  large,  and  the  ap- 
pearance promising,  yet  from  thirty  bushels 
sown  not  more  than  seven  were  obtained.  I 
have  known  other  cases,  in  which  the  whole 
field  has  been  mowed  and  sold  for  litter ;  and 
in  a  recent  excursion  up  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  I  have  heard  complaints  every 
where,  and  seen  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
acres  so  destroyed,  that  the  grain  they  would 
yield  would  hardly  pay  for  the  reaping.  Be- 
.sides  this,  the  same  insect  has  destroyed 
many  fields  of  rye  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  wheat,  and  had  been  found  this  year  in 
the  oats ;  the  progress  of  the  insect  has  been 
about  forty  miles  a  year ;  and  a  distinguished 
gentleman  in  Vermont,  a  practical  and  ex- 
tensive farmer,  remarked  that  he  feared  they 
would  on  this  account  be  obliged  to  relinquish 
the  cultivation  of  small  grains. 

The  habits  of  the  insects  have  not  yet  been 
accurately  observed.  I  myself  have  not  yet 
.seen  the  fly,  but  have  seen  the  worms  in  the 
kcri^l  after  the  grain  has  been  destroyed. 
He  IS  represented  as  being  a  small  reddish 
fly,  which  is  seen  hovering  over  the  wheat 
fields  in  immense  numbers,  while  just  in 
flower,  and  has  been  observed  to  light  upon 
the  kernel  or  bud,  to  a.sceiid  it,  and  then  de- 
scending ill  the  inner  side,  to  deposit  iiis  egg 
between  the  stalk  and  tiie  kernel.  I  purposely 
avoid  the  use  of  all  .scientific  terms,  wishing 
to  be  imderstood  by  common  firmers.  rrom 
this  egg  the  worm  is  generated,  wiiicii  en- 
tirely consumes  the  grain  while  in  the  milk. 


leaving  nothing  but  the  husk,  in  which  are 
found  several  small  yellow  worms,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  As  the  work  of 
destruction  is  now  completed,  any  further  ob- 
servations of  his  habits  are  of  no  import- 
ance, unless  we  can  some  way  reach,  so  as 
to  destroy,  the  germ  of  the  future  insect. 
No  preparation  of  the  seed  or  ground  has  yet 
been  found  effectual  to  this  end. 

The  continuance  of  the  fly  upon  the  grain 
is  thought  not  to  exceed  three  or  four  days, 
and  they  are  seen  in  great  numbers  just  at 
night.  Some  farmers  have  found  late  sowing 
a  partial  security,  as  the  season  for  the  flies 
had  passed  away  before  the  wheat  was  in 
condition  for  their  attack.  Spring  wheat, 
sown  as  late  as  the  20th  of  May,  has  in  a 
great  measure  escaped,  while  that  sown  as 
late  as  the  7th  and  8th  of  June,  has  been  un- 
touched, though  in  the  case  of  such  very  late 
sowing,  the  farmer  will  be  very  fortunate  if, 
in  attempting  to  escape  the  fly,  he  does  not 
get  nipt  by  the  frost. 

I  have  now,  however,  the  extraordinary 
happiness  of  announcing  to  the  agricultural 
public,  what  there  is  reason  to  believe  will 
prove  an  effectual,  as  it  is  a  reasonable  and 
feasible  preventive.  Should  it  prove  effec- 
tual, the  remedy  will  be  worth  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  country.  It  was 
communicated  to  me  on  a  late  tour  of  agri- 
cultural enquiry  and  observation,  by  Dr.  Eli- 
quant  Lyman,  of  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  an  intelli- 
gent, an  enlightened,  and  practical  farmer, 
whose  crop  of  wheat  usually  averages  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  It 
consists  in  the  application  of  fine  slacked  lime 
to  the  wheat,  just  at  the  time  of  its  heading 
out  and  flowering,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  peck 
to  the  acre. 

It  is  sown  broadcast  upon  the  wheat  while 
the  dew  is  on,  and  the  field  is  rendered  white 
with  it.  The  best  mode  of  applying  it,  is 
with  the  hand,  and  for  the  person  who  sows 
it,  taking  his  proper  breadth  or  cast,  to  walk 
backwards,  so  that  he  may  not  cover  himself 
with  the  lime.  It  must  be  sown  whilst  the 
wheat  is  wet,  or  the  dew  is  on,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  its  application  is  very  simple.  The 
maggot  of  the  fly  is  deposited  between  the 
grain  and  the  stalk.  It  is  of  course  an  ani- 
mal substance.  The  lime  or  alkali  mixing 
with  the  dew,  is  carried  down  upon  it,  and 
neutralises  or  destroys  it.  Dr.  Lyman  has 
now  tried  this  preventive  three  successive 
years,  and  has  invariably,  as  he  assures  me, 
saved  his  crops,  while  those  of  his  neighbours 
have  invariably  been  destroyed. 

I  visited,  at  the  same  time,  the  field  of  a 
Mr.  Bellows,  in  the  same  town,  who  had  been 
advised  by  Dr.  Lyman  to  make  this  applica- 
tion. The  field  consisted  of  several  acres. 
He  did  it,  and  it  has  proved  successful ;  but 
wliat  is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  value  of 
this  remedy,  is  the  fact  that  a  field  of  rye, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bellows,  adjoining  his  wheat, 
and  I  think  within  the  same  enclosure,  which 
was  not  limed,  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  fly. 

Tliese  are  certainly  very  important  experi- 
ments, and  I  make  no  delay  in  presenting 
them  to  the  public.    Dr.  Lyman  has  pro- 


mised me  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
experiment  and  result,  and  likewise  Mr.  Bel- 
lows, which,  as  soon  as  received,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  communicate.  I  have  received  an 
indirect  and  indefinite  communication,  that 
the  same  experiment  has  been  successfully 
made  in  Gilmanton,  N.  H.,  but  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  either  the  name  or 
the  details.  Henry  Coleman. 

Meadowhanlis,  Sept.  15th,  1835. 


From  Smitli's  Scientific  Tracts. 

NATURAL,  HISTORY  OF  CAOUTCHOUC. 

Some  time  within  tlie  last  twelve  years,  an  indivi- 
dual  brought  from  Para,  a  port  in  Brazil,  into  Boston 
or  Salem,  a  small  number  of  India  rubber  shoe.<!.  It 
proved,  for  the  sailor,  a  profitable  adventure,  and  in- 
duced him  in  a  second  vo^iage  to  import  a  larger  num- 
ber. The  success  of  these  small  beginnings,  induced 
others  to  enter  the  business,  which  ha.s  been  con- 
stantly increasinff,  until,  in  1832,  it  was  computed 
tiiat  there  were  600,000  pairs  of  India  rubber  shoes 
imported  into  the  United  States.  Thus  has  a  sub- 
stance,  once  extremely  expensive,  and  restricted  to 
the  sole  use  of  erasing  pencil  marks,  become  an  almost 
indispensable  article  of  wei;ring  apparel;  and  accessi- 
ble  to  all  classes,  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and 
abundance. 

The  caoutciiouc,  or  gum  elastic,  which  is  brought  to 
this  country,  is  the  product  of  two  trees,  the  "  hacvea 
caovichovch"  and  the  jatropa  elastica"  which  grow 
spontaneously  in  several  provinces  of  Brazil.  Para  is 
the  chief  depot  of  the- article,  and  I  believe  the  sole 
place  of  export.  It  is  also  obtained  from  several  trees 
which  grow  in  the  East  Indies  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  ever 
brought  thence  to  this  country,  and  certainly  never 
in  large  quantities. 

The  local  name,  in  Para,  of  the  tree  which  affords 
the  caoutchouc,  is  "  poo  de  seringa."  It  attains  the 
height  of  an  ordinary  New  England  white  oak,  and  is 
represented  as  decidedly  hand.some.  The  juice,  as  it 
flows  from  the  tree,  is  called  "  laile  de  seringa."  The 
gum  is  procured  and  manufactured  by  native  Indians, 
in  the  following  manner  : — Every  morning,  generally 
before  sunrise,  the  trees  are  tapped  by  making  an  in- 
cision  through  the  bark,  and  a  short  distance  in  the 
wood,  with  a  hatchet.  A  cup  of  moisty  clay  is  then 
plastered  upon  the  tree,  just  below  the  wound  ;  so  that 
the  Idite,  as  it  issues  from  the  tree,  is  effectually  ar- 
rested.  In  this  manner,  about  sevepty  trees  arc  put 
under  contribution  by  one  individual.  Generally,  in 
four  hours  after  the  sun  is  risen,  the  juice  stops  flow- 
ing, and  it  is  hastily  collected,  by  skilfully  detaching 
the  cup  from  the  tree,  and  pouring  its  contents  into  a 
calabash. 

From  the  above  number  of  seventy  trees  about  four 
quarts  of  juice  are  collected,  which  are  sufficient  for 
the  manufacture  of  three  pairs  of  men's  shoes  of  ordi- 
nary size  and  thickness.  The  making  of  shoes  and 
all  other  articles,  is  commenced  ininiediutely  on  the 
juice  being  collected.  Shoes  are  moulded  upon  lasts 
sent  out  from  this  country  for  that  purpose.  The  lasts 
are  provided  with  a  handle  at  the  top  and  near  the 
heel,  and  are  smeared  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  clay. 
Other  aitic'es  arc  formed  upon  patterns  of  clay,  which 
are  fashioned  by  the  rude  artist,  sometimes  vwith  con- 
sidcrabic  tasle ;  hut  ofiener  in  the  most  grotesque 
figuics.  The  juice  is  dipped  up  in  sniall  quantities, 
and  poured  over  tlie  forms,  which  are  then  iicld  over 
11  dense  smoke  a  few  seconds.  Another  coat  of  juice 
is  applied  and  sinoked ;  and  so  on  successively,  until 
a  sufficient  thickness  is  obtained.  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  coatfare  necessary  for  a  shoe  of  common  thick- 
ness. 'I'he  articles,  in  this  state,  are  placed  in  a  dry 
situation  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  they  will  have 
acquired  sufficient  con.'jistency  to  receive  the  ficrured 
im|)rcssions  with  which  they  are  usually  ornamented. 
These  impressions  are  made  by  engraved  blocks,  pre- 
pared in  this  country.  During  the  twenty. four  hours 
that  the  arllclos  are  drying,  they  are  covered  with  a 
copious  moisture.  Tliis  spontaneous  separation  of  the 
more  liquid  portions  of  the  juice,  and  the  coagulation  i 
of  another  and  by  far  the  greatest  portion,  lakes  place 
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even  when  the  juice  is  received  into  bottles  and  care- 
fully protected  from  access  of  air.  From  this  cause, 
all  attempts  to  transport  it  lo  different  parts  in  an 
unaltered  condition  have  lailed.  I  have  several  hot- 
ties  which  were  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
the  contents  of  sorie  of  which  were  combined  with 
various  solvents ;  but  in  every  one,  the  juice  has  sepa- 
rated into  the  liquid  and  coagiilable  portions. 

The  natives  are  extremely  (<)nd  of  sipping  the  fresh 
laite  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  the  gentleman  from  whom 
many  of  the  above  particulars  were  obtained,  and 
whose  veracity  is  unquestionable,  that  it  is  a  palat- 
able beverage,  resembling  in  taste,  as  much  as  it.  does 
in  appearance,  fiesh  cow's  milk. 

Tlie  smoke  which  is  indispensable  in  the  making 
of  India  rubber  articles,  is  procured  from  the  com. 
bustion  of  a  species  of  nut;  and  the  natives  insist 
that  the  smoke  from  no  other  article  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

The  caoutchouc  trees  are  tapped  every  other  day, 
and  are  said  to  yield  a  bolter  juice,  and  in  greater 
quantities,  after  having  been  drawn  from  a  number  of 
years.  The  trees  yield  most  abundantly  during  the 
wet  season  ;  but  the  juice  is  of  an  inferior  quality. 

Since  the  gum  elastic  has  become  abundant  and 
cheap,  it  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  new  uses; 
for  which  its  peculiar  chemical  and  mechanical  pro- 
jjerties  admirably  adapt  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
cloth  is  now  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  it,  from  which 
garments  are  made  absolutely  water-proof;  and  during 
the  few  storms  that  we  have  had,  the  past  summer, 
groups  of  individuals  might  be  seen  clad  in  their 
elastic  mail;  apparently  about  as  much  annoyed  by 
the  rain,  as  a  flock  of  ducks.  More  recently,  the 
caoutchouc  has  been  so  skilfully  applied,  either  within 
the  meshes  of  the  cloth  or  between  the  pieces,  that 
there  is  no  appearance  of  it  externally.  I  have  seen 
what  appeared  to  be  a  tube  of  ordinary  cotton  cloth, 
"which,  when  filled  with  water,  even  subjected  to  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  of  a  column  four  feet  high,  proved 
absolutely  impervious  to  the  liquid. 

The  employment  of  tiiis  substance  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  various  surgical  instruments  has  supplied  no 
mean  contribution  to  the  healing  art.  In  fact,  the 
extensive  usefulness  of  this  material  is  just  beginning 
to  be  known  ;  although  its  consumption  has  increased 
to  an  extent  that  e(juldMiardly  have  been  predicted,  at 
a  time  when  a  piece  as  big  as  a  cent  was  sold  for 
iiinepence. 

The  Sandwich  Islanders. — In  the  3'ear  1824,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  recollect,  the  king  and  queen  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  stopped  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  their 
way  to  England,  where  they  both  died,  as  many  of 
our  readers  may  recollect.  During  their  stay  we  paid 
a  visit  lo  their  majesties,  and  had  a  conversation  with 
them  through  an  interpreter,  'lliey  were  of  the  com- 
plexion of  our  Indians,  and  of  very  large  stature,  and 
were  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  several  persons,  male 
and  female,  .ill  of  whom  were,  as  well  as  themselves, 
dressed  in  European  fashion.  Their  habits,  however, 
were  not  quite  in  royal  order,  and  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  foreign  manners  and  customs,  appeared 
to  place  them  under  somewhat  more  restraint  than 
the  Indian  felt  himself,  who  once  pulled  off  his  boots 
in  the  drawing  room  of  President  Madison.  For  in- 
stance, they  were  remarkably  fond  of  eating  raw  fish, 
and  the  female  portion  of  the  court,  including  the 
queen,  contrived  one  day  to  buy  some  that  were  pass- 
ing the  door,  upon  which  they  made  a  most  royal 
banquet.  Upon  one  orxasion  they  were  invited  out 
to  breakfast  at  the  house  of  the  Russian  consul,  and 
after  they  had  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  sitting 
at  table  with  the  invited  guests,  and  partaking  ac- 
cording to  etiquette  of  a  moderate  portion  of  the  vi- 
ands that  were  set  before  them,  they  walked  into  the 
pantry,  to  which  the  dishes  had  been  removed,  and 
fell  to  with  their  fingers,  to  demolish  the  remains,  in 
native  style.  Bathing  was  so  necessary  to  their  com- 
fort, that  one  day  alter  dining,  or  breakfasting,  at  the 
•  British  consul's,  the  queen  by  way  of  a  bath  desired 
to  have  some  buckets  of  water  poured  over  her,  which 
was  done. —  United  States  Gazette. 


The  Origin  of  the  word^  Foolscap  Paper. — It  is  well 
,  known  that  Charles  I.,  of  England,  granted  numerous 


monopolies  for  the  support  of  his  government.  Among 
others  was  that  of  manufacturing  paper.  The  water 
mark  on  the  finer  sort  of  paper,  was  the  royal  arms 
of  England.  The  consumption  of  this  article  was 
great,  at  this  time,  and  large  fortunes  were  made  by 
those  who  had  pnichased  tlie  exclusive  right  to  make 
and  vend  it.  This,  among  other  monopolies,  was  set 
aside  by  the  parliament  that  brought  Charles  to  the 
scafixild,  and  by  way  of  showing  their  contempt  for 
the  king,  they  ordered  the  royal  arms  to  bo  taken 
from  paper,  and  a  Ibol,  with  his  cap  and  bells,  to  be 
substituted.  This  was  done  in  1649.  Aiid  I  have 
seen  old  manuscripts,  written  betuecii  that  period  and 
1666,  bearing  a  distinct  water  mark,  a  fool  wearing 
tlie  dress  he  is  described  as  appearing  in,  about  the 
courts  of  British  monaiclis.  Cromv/oll,  when  secure 
in  his  power,  changed  the  water  mark,  by  substitut- 
ing a  dragon  grasping  in  his  hand  arrows  of  fire,  and 
afterward  by  putting  his  own  coat  of  arms  in  its 
place.  When  Charles  II.  came  to  the  throne,  he  re- 
stored the  royal  arrns  to  paper,  and  enlarged  the  size  of 
the  sheet.  It  is  now  more  than  an  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years  since  the  fool's  cap  and  bells  were  taken 
from  paper,  but  still,  paper  of  the  size  which  the  rump 
parliament  ordered  (or  their  journals,  bears  the  name 
of  the  water  mark  then  ordered  as  an  indignity  to 
Charles. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

LINES 

Suggested  by  reading  an  account,  in  "  The  Frieiid," 

of  a  Remarkable  Dream.* 
Ye  followers  of  pleasure  !  ye  votaries  of  mirth, 
Whose  spirits  ne'er  rise  from  the  dust  of  this  earth, 
To  my  groveling  sight,  to  my  view,  has  been  given 
The  brightness,  the  gladness,  the  glory,  of  Heaven. 
My  eyes  they  have  wilness'd,  my  footsteps  have  trod, 
The  holy  Jerusalem — the  City  of  God  ! 
And  oh  !  for  a  pencil  to  paint  unto  men, 
The  vision  of  glory  that  burst  on  me  then. 

I  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  square, 
And  forms,  in  the  garb  of  all  nations,  were  there. 
And  7iever  was  stamp'd,  on  humanity's  brow. 
Such  looks,  and  such  grace,  as  encircled  me  now  ; 
So  thoughtful,  so  cheerful,  such  settled  repose, 
As  no  spirit,  impure  and  unsanctified,  knows. 

In  the  regions  of  earth,  never  broke  on  my  sight, 
All  changeless  and  calm,  such  ineffable  light ; 
Not  the  dazzling,  bewildering,  light  of  the  sun — 
An  abiding,  unchanging,  etherial  one. 
'Twas  a  light  that  oppress'd  me  with  feelings  of  sad- 
ness, . 

While  around  there  seem'd  nought  but  the  spirit  of 
gladness. 

Here  were  pavements  of  gold,  that  were  shining  and 
bright. 

And  buildings,  whose  windows  transmitted  a  light 
Like  the  shades  of  the  rainbow  ;  and  oh  I  'twas  a  home 
Where  meekness  might  bend,  and  where  charity  come. 
And  for  them  were  these  dwellings,  bright,  holy,  and 
calm, 

Whose  robes  had  been  wash'd  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 

On  those  pavements  of  gold  trod  that  heavenly  throng. 
In  the  garb  that  to  kingdom  and  nation  belong; 
Then  entered  a  palace,  more  massive  and  bright 
Than  as  yet  had  appeared  to  my  wondering  sight. 
Its  steps  they  ascended,  its  portal  they  cross'd, 
And,  though  earnest  my  gaze,  to  my  vision  were  lost, 

For  a  moment  were  lost ;  then,  pure,  spotless,  and 
bright, 

Again  re-appeared,  in  a  garment  of  xvhite  ; 
And  earth's  brightest  imaginings  ne'er  could  compare 
With  the  splendour,  the  glory,  the  harmony  there. 
Nor  marble,  nor  crystal,  nor  gold,  was  that  hall- 
It  was  light — holy  light — shone  alike  upon  all. 

And  oh  !  for  a  pencil  to  paint  unto  men 
The  vision  of  beauty  that  burst  on  me  then. 
As  I  stood  in  this  region,  transcendantly  bright, 
Regarding  those  forms,  clad  in  raiment  so  white, 

*  See  Vol.  8,  page  413. 


Ascending  on  high  by  a  glittering  stair. 
And  voices  of  music  inviting  me  there. 

But  vain  were  their  greetings; — for,  tho'  passing  fair 
Was  each  object  that  thrill'd  and  delighted  me  there, 
Oppress'd  and  dejected,  transfixed  to  the  spot, 
Those  spirits  passed  by,  and  I  heeded  them  not; 
Rejected  their  proffers,  and  scorning  the  care 
Which  would  press  me  to  take  the  white  livery  there. 

But,  weary  and  angry,  I  answer'd,  at  last, 
A  voice  full  of  kindness  and  pity  that  pass'd — 
"I  will  not  your  whiteness,  your  livery  wear: 
My  dwelling  is  earthly,  my  home  is  not  here." 
Then  they  mounted  their  lofty,  mysterious  stair. 
And  with  me  was  left  one  bright  messenger  there. 

"  Oh  enter,"  he  said,  and  he  gave  me  his  hand, 
With  accents  resistless,  in  tone  of  command  ; 
"  Oh,  why  dost  thou  linger  1  oh,  why  should'st  thou 
fain 

Do  not  all  tribes  and  colours  press  into  that  hall  ? 
There  is  rest,  there  is  peace,  there  is  happiness  there — 
Earth  has  not  a  hope  so  transcendantly  fair." 

Resisting  no  longer  those  accents  so  bland, 
I  stood  with  that  holy,  that  purified  band; 
In  a  garment  of  whiteness  ascended  that  stair, 
And  words  cannot  utter  the  sce?ie  that  was  there. 
But  I  felt — yes,  oppressively  felt,  though  among, 
My  spirit  had  nought  with  this  purified  throng. 

One  form,  beyond  thought,  more  divine  and  more  fair, 
More  awful,  more  kingly,  more  holy,  was  there. 
To  his  praise  seemed  the  music,  the  dance,  and  the 
song. 

Their  life  and  their  joy  seem'd  to  him  to  belong. 
They  pressed  me  to  join  in  the  dance  and  the  lays 
Which  they  gave  to  his  name,  which  they  sang  to  his 
praise. 

Oh  !  the  spirit  of  evil  encompassed  me  then  : 
Sat  enthron'd  in  my  heart  and  my  aspect ;  for  when 
The  Lord  of  that  glorious  company  saw, 
I  thrill'd  in  each  pulse,  I  stood  trembling  with  awe ; 
But  my  heart,  it  grew  hardened,  though  music  then 
broke 

On  my  ear,  like  the  tones  of  a  harp,  when  he  spoke. 

"  Oh  !  why  art  thou  silent,  and  solemn,  and  sad  ? 
JMy  people  have  triumph'd — my  people  are  glad  ! 
Come  join  in  their  gladness,  unite  in  their  song — 
Nor  sorrow  nor  sadness  to  Heaven  belong !" 
Frohi  that  being  of  light,  from  that  heavenly  brow. 
Love,  unspeakable  love,  was  regarding  me  now. 

"Your  dance  I  will  join  not,  j^ou  heavenly  throng, 
I  know  not  the  measure,  I  sing  not  the  song." 
His  glance  was  like  lightning,  his  voice  was  like  thun- 
der, 

The  whirlwind  encompass'd,  earth  parted  asunder. 
He  said,  (while  my  spirit,  o'erwhelmed  with  fear, 
Saw  the  doom  that  awaited,)  "  Then  avhat  doest 

THOU   HERE  1" 

Thus  ended  my  dream  :  and  my  dwelling-place  then 
Was  once  more  on  this  earth  with  the  children  of  men. 
And  oh !  that  this  vision,  this  foretaste  thus  given, 
Of  the  gladness,  the  glorj',  the  brightness,  of  Heaven, 
Might  flash  on  my  vision,  when  tempted  to  cling 
To  those  pleasures  that  earthly  imaginings  bring. 

Oh,  I  saw  not  a  mansion,  a  dwelling-place  there. 

For  those  who,  like  me,  walked  in  vanity  here, 

Nor  bow'd  at  his  altar,  nor  knelt  at  his  shrine — 

"  These,  these,"  saith  Jehovah,  "  shall  never  be  mine. 

For  vice  and  impurity  never  can  come 

To  my  glorious  dwelling,  my  heavenly  home." 

'Twas  the  gentle  in  spirit — the  simple  in  heart, 
Who  bestow'd  on  a  perishing  brother  a  part ; 
'Twas  for  them  who  had  counted,  as  worthless  and 
dross. 

Those  things  which  would  lead  from  the  way  of  the 

cross ; 

Whose  hope,  fraught  with  joy,  with  their  God  to  find 
favour. 

Was  alone  thro'  the  suffering,  the  blood  of  a  Saviour, 
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'Twas  for  them  who  had  walked  but  as  aliens  here — 
Whose  portion  was  oft  but  the  sigh  and  the  tear ; 
Who  ne'er,  in  self-righteousness,  wisdom,  or  pride, 
A  crucified  Lord,  a  Redeemer,  denied. 
Oh,  these  are  the  worthy — these  stand  round  the  throne. 
Whom  Emanuel  hath  promis'd,  "  my  father  will  own." 

Then  turn  to  the  way  of  the  ransom'd  your  feet, 
And  yet  you  may  stand  round  the  bright  mercy  seat. 
With  Him,  the  incarnate,  immaculate  Lamb 
Who  sitteth  enthroned  with  the  "  Holy  I  Am" — 
Your  pathway  no  longer  all  clouded  and  dim — 
In  the  home  of  the  Cherub  and  bright  Seraphim. 
Philadelphia, 

From  the  Ameiican  Advocate  of  Peace. 

Analogy  between  War  and  Judicial  Redress. 

There  is  a  notion  current  that  the  princi- 
ples of  those  who  would  abolish  war,  imply  a 
virtual  abolition  of  redress  of  injuries  by  the 
civil  magistrate.  Those  who  decry  war,  it 
seems  to  be  thought,  are  of  the  opinion  that 
moral  force  alone  is  sufficient  to  govern  the 
world, — an  opinion  as  contrary  to  Scripture 
as  it  is  to  common  sense.  The  magistrate, 
it  is  there  said,  "  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain."  Abolish  war  ! — you  might  as  well  in 
civil  society  cut  off  the  executive  arm,  demo- 
lish every  prison,  turn  loose  the  robber  and 
the  assassin,  discard  all  physical  coercion  or 
restraint,  and  leave  the  law  of  the  land  to 
sustain  its  own  authority  by  commending  it- 
self to  every  man's  conscience,  whether  he 
has  one  or  not.  Thus  say  those  who  regard 
war  and  judicial  force  as  one  thing.  We 
propose  briefly  to  see  whether  they  are  in 
fact  one  or  not. 

In  civil  society,  the  method  of  obtaining 
redress  of  wrongs,  or  of  punishing  crime, 
consists  of  a  series  of  steps  admirably  ar- 
ranged to  exclude  interest  and  passion,  and 
to  conduct  to  justice  without  violating  hu- 
manity. 

First,  Complaint  of  the  wrong  must  be 
made  to  some  legally  constituted  authority. 

Second,  Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be 
given  to  the  party  against  whom  it  is  made, 
and  due  time  allowed  him  to  prepare  for  his 
vindication. 

Third,  The  complaint  must  be  tried  in 
open  court.  With  what  extreme  concern  for 
the  rights  of  humanity,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  with  what  regard  to  justice,  the  tribu- 
nal of  the  law,  in  countries  where  liberty  and 
civilization  are  most  advanced,  is  constituted  ! 
What  a  provision  for  the  selection  of  the  jury ! 
first,  their  qualifications  prescribed  by  the  law; 
then  chosen  by  the  freemen  ;  then  drawn  out 
by  a  responsible  and  disinterested  oflicer,  by 
lot ;  then  the  right  of  challenge, — how  guard- 
ed at  every  step  !  What  gravity  and  wisdom 
are  required  in  the  judge  !  wliat  experience  in 
the  law !  how  independent  in  the  tenure  of 
his  oflice,  and  yet  responsible  if  he  steps  be- 
yond the  line  of  good  behaviour  !  The  feel- 
ings of  the  jury  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
people — and  the  feelings  of  the  judge,  from 
his  habits  of  abstraction  and  seclusion,  suited 
to  ciicck  popular  sentiment,  when  running  to 
excess;  the  division  of  duties  between  the 
juSge  and  the  jury — how  every  thing  is  ar- 
ranged to  ensure  the  ends  of  impartial  jus- 
tice !    Both  parties  have  an  opportunity  to 


confront  each  other  with  witnesses.  These 
witnesses,  to  be  competent,  must  sustain  a 
fair  character  for  veracity,  not  be  interested 
in  the  issue,  within  certain  limits  not  be 
allied  by  kin  to  the  parties,  be  under  the 
sanctions  of  an  oath,  or  at  least,  liable,  if 
false,  to  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties  of  per- 
jury. They  must  undergo  a  most  scrutiniz- 
ing examination,  and  their  testimony  be 
thoroughly  sifted  by  the  parties  themselves, 
or  their  counsel,  as  well  as  by  the  court. 
The  pleadings  must  be  conducted  by  certain 
rules,  whose  object  is  to  shut  out  all  extrane- 
ous matter,  and  to  lead  to  the  issue — the  real 
question  in  dispute — so  that  neither  by  falla- 
cy, sophistry,  nor  any  other  means,  may  the 
judges  be  led  away  from  what  they  are  called 
to  decide,  to  decide  upon  something  else.  In 
jury  cases,  the  jury  must  be  unanimous,  and 
the  judge  has  power  to  cause  them  to  review 
their  verdict  a  certain  number  of  times.  Ob- 
serve, too,  the  great  care  which  is  used  to 
keep  the  jury  free  from  bias,  to  see  that  they 
are  all  together  while  making  up  their  minds, 
and  present  in  court  when  the  verdict  is  pro- 
nounced, and  assenting  to  it  -as  their  own, 
and,  in  criminal  cases,  regarding  the  face  of 
the  accused,  as  if  to  avow  their  solemn  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  under  which  they  are 
placed. 

After  the  verdict  follows  the  judgment  or 
sentence,  pronounced,  not  by  the  same  indi- 
viduals who  tried  the  facts,  but  by  the  judge. 
We  must  not,  however,  pass  over  here  the 
provision  of  the  law,  by  which,  in  certain 
circumstances,  the  judgment  may  be  suspend- 
ed or  arrested,  and  a  new  trial  obtained.  We 
must  observe,  too,  that  the  judgment,  or  sen- 
tence, is  not  left  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion 
of  the  judge,  but  must  be  either  according  to 
the  amount  of  injury  as  found  by  the  verdict, 
or,  at  least,  within  certain  limits  prescribed 
by  the  law.  We  must  observe,  again,  the 
gradation  of  tribunals,  so  constituted,  that  ap- 
peal may  be  made  from  one  to  another,  until 
you  arrive  at  the  one  designed  to  possess  in 
the  highest  degree  the  requisites  necessary 
to  ensure  a  right  decision.  What  an  arrange- 
ment for  cooling  down  the  fires  of  passion, 
and  for  giving  its  fumes  opportunity  to  pass 
away  !  What  a  machinery  for  sifting  a  case, 
and  leaving  the  truth  as  unmingled  as  human 
imperfection  will  allow  ! 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  whole  of 
this  process  is  regulated  by  a  system  of  rules 
formed  by  the  gradual  accumulations  of  time, 
and  shaped  and  adjusted  by  many  upright, 
discriminating,  and  comprehensive  minds.  It 
is  not,  in  fact,  the  Jury  who  try  the  case, 
nor  the  judge  who  passes  sentence, — it  is 
the  LAW — "  the  gathered  wisdom  of  a  thou- 
sand years," — "  void  of  desire  and  fear,  lust 
and  anger."  "  To  the  law  and  the  testimo- 
ny," is  the  great  rule  of  the  judicial  system. 
Who  can  look  upon  such  a  mode  of  redress- 
ing injuries  without  the  greatest  admiration? 
Wlio  can  regard  without  astonishment  its 
balancings  and  its  safety-guards?  What  in- 
finite pains  taken  to  ensure  regularity  and 
luiiformity  of  action — decisions  and  prece- 
dents preserved,  lest  the  mind  be  left  to 
wander  at  each  new  case  through  an  untried 


path,  without  any  thing  to  guide  it !  And  by 
the  equity  proceedings,  what  provision  for 
the  relief  from  hardship  which  the  law,  by 
reason  of  this  very  uniformity,  cannot  touch  ! 
True,  we  hear  of  the  law's  delay,  but  it  de- 
lays only  to  give  time  for  truth  and  justice 
to  be  ascertained.*  The  essence  of  despot- 
ism is  despatch.  In  Turkey,  no  complaint  of 
the  law's  delay  is  ever  heard.  It  is  only  in 
England,  in  America,  and  in  countries  where 
justice,  in  her  humanity,  adopts  as  one  of 
her  maxims,  "  Better  that  ten  guilty  persons 
should  escape,  than  that  one  innocent  man 
should  suffer."  True,  we  sometimes  hear  of 
the  "  glorious  uncertainty"  of  the  law.  But 
certainty  is  the  characteristic  of  rashness  ra- 
ther than  of  prudence,  of  passion  rather  than 
of  reason. 

Judgment  or  sentence  is  followed  by  its 
execution.  This,  however,  is  not  always  im- 
mediate.  Delay,  especially  in  important  cri- 
minal cases,  still  interposes  to  rectify  the 
errors  of  human  judgment.  Time  triumphs 
over  ignorance,  and  prejudice,  and  passion. 
Time  and  justice,  how  inseparable  !  Where 
liberty,  and  especially  where  life,  is  at  stake, 
with  what  caution,  with  what  tender  regard, 
the  law  proceeds  !  The  accused  has  been 
exainined  before  a  magistrate,  indicted  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  twelve  impartial  men, 
tried  by  twelve  others  equally  impartial,  sen- 
tenced by  the  law  through  the  mouth  of  her 
interpreter,  and  at  each  of  these  steps  might 
have  been  discharged  if  no  good  reason  for 
farther  proceedings  appeared  ;  and  now,  in 
the  last  extremity,  hope  is  still  held  out  to 
innocence.  Reprieve  or  pardon  may  be 
granted  if  new  facts  come  to  light,  and  es- 
sential error  in  the  past  proceedings  be  dis- 
covered. In  capital  cases,  too,  the  sentence 
of  the  judge  must  await  the  warrant  of  the 
highest  executive  authority  before  it  can  be 
put  in  execution.  Certainly,  in  the  civil  law, 
human  life  seems  to  be  esteemed  as  some- 
thing worth.  Nor  is  the  soul  overlooked. 
The  solemn  admonition  of  the  court,  and  the 
earnest  exhortations  of  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, unite  with  the  reflections  of  the  convict- 
ed, and  urge  him  to  prepare  for  his  future 
abode. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  redress  which 
the  civil  law  requires,  is  required  of  the  very 
persons  wlio  have  committed  the  injury.  The 
penalty  fails  upon  the  wrong-doers  themselves. 
I  am  aware,  however,  that  individuals  may  be 
made  to  sufier  who  arc  not  in  any  wise  con- 
nected with  the  wrong,  except  as  held  respon- 
sible on  grounds  of  public  policy  for  the  acts 
of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  committed. 
But  never  is  this  the  case  where  the  penalty 
involves  any  thing  more  than  pecuniary  da- 
mages. The  civil  law  does  not  presume  to 
touch  the  liberties  or  the  person  of  any  man, 
except  for  oflcnces  committed  in  his  own 
person. 

The  law  does  not,  having  pronounced  judg- 
ment upon  the  guilty,  consider  her  task  ac- 


*  It  is  not  ihr-  writer's  design  to  pay  that  dclaj' 
may  not  be  carried  larlbcr  tliari  is  necessary  (or  tins 
end.  When,  however,  it  is  so  carried,  it  is  rfot  a  pio- 
})er  use  of  llie  system,  but  un  abuse  of  it. 
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complished.  She  follows  still  with  watchful 
eye,  directs  the  mode  of  its  execution,  and 
guides  the  hand  of  him  whom  she  entrusts 
with  this  important  office.  If  he  fails  to  fol- 
low the  mode  which  she  prescribes,  he  him- 
self falls  under  her  condemnation,  and  is 
visited  with  chastisement.  Throughout  her 
whole  course,  she  pursues  her  purpose  with 
one  even  tenor — seeking  to  do  justice,  and 
yet,  in  doing  justice,  loves  mercy. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  mode 
by  which  injuries  are  redressed  in  civil  so- 
ciety,— a  mode  which,  though  it  may  after 
all  fail  of  doing  perfect  justice,  must  still,  as 
a  work  of  human  reason,  command  our  high- 
est admiration. 

But  how  is  it  with  war  ?  Where  shall  we 
look  for  the  analogy  ?  In  what  behold  the 
parallel  ?  Here,  there  is  no  authority  con- 
stituted by  law  to  which  complaint  may  be 
made, — no  established,  invariable  rule,  re- 
quiring notice  of  the  complaint,  and  time  and 
opportunity  for  vindication, — no  tribunal  to 
try  the  cause — no  evidence  solemnly  and  im- 
partially examined — no  correction  of  error — 
no  appeal — no  judge  to  pronounce  sentence — 
no  reprieve — no  pardon — no  officer  conti- 
nually under  the  inspection  of  law,  to  put 
the  judgment  in  execution — no  precise  cha- 
racter or  amount  prescribed  to  the  penalty — 
the  objects  on  whom  it  is  to  fall  undefined — 
and  no  time  assigned  for  its  duration.  Or 
rather,  I  should  say  that  law,  judge,  counsel, 
evidence,  and  executioner,  all  centre  in  one 
single  authority,  and  that,  the  interested  par- 
ty itself.  Complaint  of  the  injury  is  given 
or  not,  as  may  suit  views  of  expediency — the 
party  makes  its  own  decision — falls  to  work 
to  execute  its  own  vengeance — humbles  the 
other  party  to  its  own  satisfaction — is  over- 
come or  exhausted  itself,  or,  as  is  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  both  parties,  alike  wearied, 
after  this  bloody  prelude,  begin  to  think  of 
settling  their  difiBrence  by  a  mode  which, 
since  it  involves  reason  and  argument,  bears 
indeed  some  analogy  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  law. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  there  is  something 
termed  the  laws  of  war,  which  undoubtedly 
have  had  an  influence  to  diminish  its  fre- 
quency, and  to  mitigate  its  savage  ferocity. 
But  what  are  these  laws  1  How  very  general 
in  their  terms  !  A-S  for  example ;  "  War 
must  never  be  declared  until  all  other  means 
of  redress  have  been  faithfully  tried."  "  War 
may  be  declared,  when  necessary  for  self-de- 
fence." "  Each  party  should  do  the  other 
the  least  possible  injury  consistent  with  the 
object  it  seeks."  How  much  are  such  laws 
worth  ?  And  what  are  others  worth,  though 
more  definite,  when  it  is  optional  with  the 
parties  whether  they  will  obey  them  or  not  ? 
The  truth  is,  as  nations  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, the  naked  deformity  of  war  assumes 
necessarily  some  covering  of  decency,  and 
requires  even  the  illusions  of  equipage,  mu- 
sic, and  parade,  to  render  it  tolerable, — at 
least,  to  render  it  pleasing. 

Unhappily  for  the  idea  of  war  as  a  mode 
of  judicial  redress,  the  terms  which  designate 
the  parties  imply  neither  complaint  of  injury, 
nor  vindication.    One  name  is  common  to 


them  both,  and  that  the  most  odious  name  in 
the  vocabulary  of  man — knemies.  Plaintiff 
and  defendant — accuser  and  accused — prose- 
cutor and  prosecuted — criminal,  felon,  con- 
vict,— all  imply  wrong,  real  or  supposed  ;  but 
this  word,  enemy,  what  does  it  imply  but  the 
malignity  of  human  passion  ?  W ar  analogous 
to  judicial  redress  !  Where  are  the  chivalry 
and  gallantry  of  him  who  executes  the  whole- 
some sentence  of  the  law  ?  What  title  of  ho- 
nour dignifies  his  office  ?  What  ascriptions 
of  patriotism  greet  the  completion  of  his  task? 
Champion  of  his  country !  protector  of  the 
fair  ! — who  applies  to  him  names  like  these  ? 

Whatever,  then,  war  may  be,  let  us  not 
look  to  judicial  proceedings,  under  the  civil 
law,  for  its  counterpart.  Let  us  seek  its 
image  elsewhere.  It  is  a  mode  of  redress- 
ing wrongs,  such  as  finds  no  parallel  within 
any  nation  which  acknowledges  the  suprema- 
cy of  law.  Within  any  ?  Our  ears  and  eyes 
have  of  late  been  daily  saluted  Avith  reports 
of  law  giving  place  to  violence,  malice,  and 
bloodshed,  till,  in  one  nation,  such  a  practice 
does  prevail.  In  America,  life  and  property 
are  beginning  to  be  held  by  a  tenure  precari- 
ous as  the  whim  of  an  inflammable  and  capri- 
cious mob.  In  the  polluted  cellar,  or  the 
desecrated  hall,  the  absent  is  pronounced 
guilty  by  a  Committee,  unheard,  and  with- 
out defence.  The  instruments  of  execution 
are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  rabble,  and,  as 
if  to  mock  at  all  right,  the  victim  is  told,  on 
his  way  to  the  gibbet,  that  "  this  committee 
have  not  time  to  wait  on  any  person  for  evi- 
dence." 

For  "Tlie  Friend." 

Bright  example  of  dedication  in  humble  life. 

In  the  writings  of  our  early  Friends,  as 
well  as  those  of  more  recent  date,  we  find 
many  instructive  circumstances  recorded,  re- 
specting those  who  gave  up,  to  follow  the 
leadings  of  truth,  even  through  many  out- 
ward difficulties,  and  much  persecution  and 
trial  ;  some  of  these,  possessing  but  little 
outward  substance,  yet  being  rich  in  faith, 
were  made  willing  to  spend  their  little  all, 
in  the  service  of  their  Lord  and  Master,  and 
not  loving  any  thing  in  this  world,  nor  even 
life  itself,  in  comparison  of  Him,  have  in  the 
end  been  made  more  than  conquerors,  through 
Him  who  first  loved  them. 

In  the  life  of  Thomas  Gough,  lately  repub- 
lished at  Lindfield,  England,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  a  religious  visit,  which  he  performed 
in  Wales  in  the  year  1742,  in  the  course  of 
which,  being  at  the  house  of  John  Goodwin, 
he  relates  as  follows  : — 

"  John  told  me  that  his  father  and  mother 
were  both  convinced  of  the  truth,  about  the 
same  time,  and  received  it  in  the  love  of  it ; 
at  that  time  his  father  was  clerk  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  master  of  the  free  school  thereof, 
but  upon  joining  with  Friends,  and  giving  up 
faithfully  to  divine  conviction,  he  was  turned 
out  of  both  these  places,  and  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  hard  labour,  wherein  his  mother 
heartily  joined  ;  but  himselt',  their  eldest 
child,  then  well  grown  toward  the  state  of 
youth,  not  understanding  their  case,  thought 


them  fools  to  turn  Quakers,  and  resolved  he 
would  not  be  like  them  in  that ;  nor  did  they 
offer  any  compulsion  to  him  therein;  but  their 
prayers,  put  up  to  the  Lord  for  him,  were 
manifestly  answered,  and  they  had  in  their 
son  the  comfort  they  desired.  At  this  time, 
Friends  were  grown  numerous  in  Wales,  but 
soon  after,  upon  the  encouragement  given  by 
William  Penn,  most  of  the  Friends  in  some 
parts  of  this  principality  removed  and  settled 
in  Pennsylvania ;  among  these  were  John's 
father  and  mother,  with  most  of  their  child- 
ren. From  inclination  he  would  have  re- 
moved with  them,  but  a  higher  power  direct- 
ed his  stay  in  his  native  land,  and  to  that  he 
gave  up  father,  and  mother,  and  every  thing. 
This  good  man  recounted  to  me  the  sjreat 
favours  of  the  Lord  to  him,  all  along  to  that 
day,  to  the  following  purport : 

"  '  When  the  Lord  pointed  out  poor  Wales 
as  a  field  of  labour  for  me,  he  promised  that 
if  I  was  faithflil  to  him  in  it,  he  would  be 
with  me,  and  favour  me  therein ;  and  now,  I 
have  in  my  heart  a  testimony  for  him  in  my 
old  age,  that  he  hath  abundantly  made  good 
his  promise  to  me,  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly, far  beyond  what,  at  that  day,  I  could 
ever  have  expected  ;'  which  favours,  in  divers 
respects  he  related  to  me,  in  a  very  edifying 
thankful  frame  of  mind.  Speaking  of  his 
wife,  in  particular,  he  related  how  the  Lord, 
whom  they  loved  and  served,  joined  them  to- 
gether, adding,  '  I  think  I  may  say,  if  ever 
man  in  the  world  got  his  right  wife,  I  got 
mine.'  He  lived  and  maintained  his  family 
on  a  farm  of  four  pounds  a  year,  but  at  length 
had  purchased  and  improved  it,  so  that  at  that 
time  he  reckoned  it  worth  six  pounds  a  year. 
The  first  journey  he  travelled  in  the  ministry 
being  to  visit  Friends  through  Wales,  he  had 
then  of  clear  money  above  forty  shillings,  and 
he  was  free  to  spend  it  if  there  was  occasion 
in  the  Lord's  service,  knowing  that  He  could 
give  him,  or  enable  him  to  get  more.  The 
first  time  he  entertained  travelling  Friends, 
(most  of  that  meeting  having  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,)  he  had  but  one  bed,  which  he 
left  to  them,  he  and  his  wife  taking  up  their 
lodgings  in  a  stable.  Divers  have  been  con- 
vinced through  his  ministiy,  and  I  have 
esteemed  him  one  of  the  principal  worthies  of 
our  age." 

On  the  preceding,  James  Gough  makes  these 
interesting  and  instructive  remarks  : — "  The 
foregoing  narrative  of  this  worthy  elder  was 
edifying  and  profitable  to  me,  not  only  at  the 
time,  but  frequently  since,  in  the  review  and 
recollection  thereof,  and  I  thought  it  worthy 
of  recital,  as  conveying  profitable  instruction 
to  every  class  of  readers,  whether  of  high  or 
low  degree ;  to  the  former,  a  lesson  of  in- 
struction how  humbly  thankful  they  ought  to 
be  to  the  gracious  Giver  of  all  good  things, 
for  his  extensive  bounty  to  them ;  when  they 
consider  this  truly  good  man  in  circumstances 
we  should  reckon  mean  indeed,  living  suitable 
to  his  circumstances,  and  bearing  a  lively  and 
grateful  testimony  to  the  goodness,  mercy, 
and  truth  of  the  Lord  in  his  gracious  dealings  - 
with  him.  Also,  when  he  dedicated  his  little 
all  (in  faith)  to  his  Lord's  service,  doth  he 
not,  in  the  silent  and  reaching  language  of 
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example,  convey  this  intelligence  to  thtj  soul, 
who  art  blessed  with  abundance  1  '  go  thou 
and  do  likewise.'  '  Honour  the  Lord  with 
thy  substance,  and  the  first  fruits  of  all  thy 
increase.'  '  Love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  deeply  pondering  in  thy  heart 
'  how  much  owest  thou  to  the  Lord.' 

"  And  those  of  low  circumstances  from 
hence  may  learn,  that  happiness  is  confined 
to  no  station  in  this  life,  but  is  the  result  of 
observinji  the  law  of  God  in  the  inward 
parts,  being,  as  it  prescribes,  content  with 
the  things  which  we  have,  not  minding  high 
things,  but  reducing  our  desires  to  the  level 
of  our  station  in  life,  that  so  we  may  fill  it 
with  propriety,  and  act  our  parts  well ;  if  we 
thus  walk  by  the  unerring  rule  of  truth, 
though  we  be  esteemed  poor  in  this  world  we 
shall  be  rich  in  faith,  and  with  this  worthy 
man,  enjoy  in  the  obscurity  of  the  humble 
cottage,  what  palaces  too  seldom  afford,  solid 
content,  the  consolation  of  a  conscience  void 
of  offence,  and  in  reward  of  well-doing,  '  the 
peace  of  God,  that  passeth  the  understandings 
of  men.'  The  most  splendid  and  extensive 
earthly  possessions,  when  laid  in  the  balance 
against  durable  possessions  like  these,  are  in- 
deed as  nothing,  and  lighter  than  vanity." 

CAPITAL  PUNISHiMENT. 

A  committee  of  the  late  legislature  of 
Maine,  made  a  detailed  report  to  that  body 
last  winter  against  capital  punishment.  We 
subjoin  the  conclusion  of  their  report  and  the 
law  consequently  passed. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  would  re- 
mark, that  the  investigation  of  the  subject 
has  resulted  in  a  thorough  conviction  in  their 
minds,  of  the  truth  of  the  following  proposi- 
tions : — 

1st. — Capital  punishments  are  not  enjoined 
upon  us  in  Scripture,  so  as  to  impose  an  obli- 
gation for  their  continuance. 

2d. — The  spirit  of  the  gospel  most  clearly 
forbids  the  infliction  of  any  punishment  having 
its  foundation  in  a  spirit  of  revenge. 

3d. — Government  has  no  moral  right  to 
take  life,  unless  it  be  very  clear  that  the 
public  safety  imperiously  demands  it. 

4th. — The  public  safety  in  this  state  does 
not  demand  the  taking  of  life  in  time  of  peace, 
and  hence  we  have  no  moral  right  to  do  it. 

STATE  OF  MAINE. 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  thirty-five. 
An  Additional  Act,  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
certain  crimes,  and  for  the  prevention  thereof. 

Section  1. — Be  it  enacted  by  tlio  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  in  Icnrislaturc  assembled,  That  the 
laws  of  the  stale  providing-  for  liio  capita!  punishment 
of  certain  descriptions  of  offenders,  be  and  hereby  arc 
60  altered  as  to  substitute,  in  lieu  of  said  punishment 
by  death,  confinement  to  liard  labour  for  life  in  the 
State  Prison. 

Section  2. — Be  it  further  enacted.  That  when  any 
person  shall  hereafter  be  convicted  of  any  crime  pun- 
ishable with  imprisonment  for  life,  all  contracts  of 
whatever  nature  to  which  the  person  so  convicted 
shall  bo  a  party,  shall  bo  affected,  changed,  or  annull- 
ed, in  the  same  manner  as  they  severally  would  have 
been  by  the  death  of  the  person  so  convicted.  The 
bonds  of  matrimony  between  the  husband  and  the 
wife  as  the  case  may  bo.  and  the  person  so  convicted, 
shall  bo  dissolved;  the  person  so  convicted  shall  cease 
to  have  any  title  to,  or  interest  in  his  own  estate  real 


and  personal,  and  the  same  shall  be  treated,  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  descend,  in  all  respects  as  if  his  actual 
death  had  taken  place  on  the  day  when  he  was  con- 
victed  as  aforesaid;  and  all  power  and  authority  of 
whatever  nature,  which  he  might  lawfully  have,  or 
exercise  over  any  other  person  or  persons,  shall,  from 
and  after  his  conviction  as  aforesaid,  cease  and  deter- 
mine as  if  he  were  dead. 

We  remember  that  among  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  substituting  imprisonment  for 
debt,  was  one  which  appeared  to  have  great 
weight,  viz.  that  it  allowed  time  to  correct 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  and  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  unjustly  condemned,  as  has  repeat- 
edly been  the  case. — From  a  late  paper. 
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On  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  refered 
to  or  made  quotations  from  the  "  American 
Advocate  of  Peace,"  a  quarterly  publication, 
edited  and  printed  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
a  publication  which  in  consideration  of  the 
ability,  intelligence,  and  spirit  with  which  it 
is  sustained,  we  could  wish  was  more  exten- 
sively patronised  by  members  of  our  Society 
than  it  is.  The  fifth  and  sixth  numbers  con- 
tain several  excellent  articles,  from  which  we 
designed  to  make  extracts  as  we  found  room. 
One  of  those  we  have  been  induced  to  transfer 
entire  into  our  present  number — the  "  Analo- 
gy between  War  and  Judicial  Redress."  The 
contrast  is  drawn  with  discriminative  force  and 
perspicuity,  and  the  beautiful  exhibition  of  the 
system  of  jurisprudence  as  now  established, 
will  of  itself  repay  attention.  Although  the 
closing  paragraph  be  not  an  essential  part  of 
the  discussion,  it  is  lamentably  true  there  is 
too  much  occasion  for  the  keen  rebuke  it 
contains. 

In  the  account  we  gave,  of  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting,  allusion  was  made  to  its  de- 
claration in  regard  to  the  "  Beacon."  We 
have  since  been  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
printed  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  that 
meeting,  from  which  is  derived  the  following: 

"  The  minutes  of  the  Meeting  for  Suffer- 
ings for  the  past  year  were  produced,  read, 
and  approved.  The  attention  of  the  yearly 
meeting  having  been  especially  directed  to 
that  part  of  the  said  minutes  which  relates  to 
a  late  work,  entitled  '  A  Beacon  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends ;'  and  the  meeting  feeling 
full  unity  therewith,  directs  that  the  declara- 
tion of  disunity  with  the  said  publication,  as 
prepared  and  spread  on  its  minutes,  be  em- 
braced in  the  extracts  of  the  present  year 
from  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

"  Minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings. 

"  This  meeting  being  exercised  under  a 
sense  of  tiie  dangers  that  may  result  from 
the  circulation  of  unsound  views  among  our 
members,  believes  it  right  to  declare  its  dis- 
unity with  a  work  recently  published,  entitled 
'  A  Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends,'  as  con- 
taining sentiments  opposed  to  our  long  known 
and  established  principles,  in  relation  to  wor- 
ship, the  immediate  teachings  and  guidance 


of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  other  points  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

"  Our  Society  has  ever  held  that  the '  Grace 
of  God  which  bringeth  salvation,  hath  ap- 
peared to  all  men ;'  that  the  worship  which 
the  Most  High  accepts,  proceeds  from  hearts 
prepared  under  the  operation  of  his  own  Spi- 
rit ;  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  gospel  ministry, 
the  fresh,  immediate  quickening  of  the  word 
of  life  must  be  experienced,  and  that  no  acts 
or  performances,  originating  in  the  will  of 
man,  can  promote  our  religious  advancement. 

"  We  have  always  fully  believed  in  the  di- 
vinity of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  au- 
thenticity and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  '  they  were  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  are  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness ;  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works  ;'  and  that  they  '  are  able  to  make 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  But  thus  to  experience  their 
efficacy,  we  must  come  under  the  influence 
of  that  spirit  from  whence  they  proceeded, 
that  walking  in  the  light,  we  may  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  another,  and  witness  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  to  cleanse  us  from  all 
sin. 

"  We  tenderly  warn  our  members,  and  par- 
ticularly the  young  and  inexperienced,  against 
the  evil  tendency  of  publications  which  are 
calculated  to  weaken  their  faith  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Let  us  in  humility  keep  to  the  ground  of  our 
religious  profession.  Let  us  seek  to  know 
the  cross  of  Christ  to  crucify  us  to  the  world, 
and  be  engaged  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the 
Captain  of  our  salvation.  Then  shall  we  hold 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words,  be  prepared  on 
suitable  occasions,  when  rightly  led  thereto,  | 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  saints,  and  living  in  the  holy 
preserving  fear  of  the  Lord,  be  enabled  to 
'  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour  in  all 
things.' " 

It  will  be  admitted,  we  think,  that  the 
"  remarkable  dream"  has  lost  nothing  of  its 
interest  in  the  poetical  version  which  we  pre- 
sent to-day.  We  should  be  pleased  to  have 
more  of  the  author's  productions. 

L.  M.  H.  in  our  next. 

Erratum. — In  the  lines  on  the  death  of  G. 
T.  Hopkins,  page  56,  second  line,  for  at  read 
as.    The  error  was  noticed  and  corrected  in  i 
part  of  the  impression.  i 

The  committee  appointed  to  the  care  of  | 
the  boarding  school  at  West-town,  will  meet  ( 
in  Philadelphia,  on  sixth  day,  the  11th  of  i 
next  month,  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Thom.\s  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philad.  nth  rno.  28th,  1835. 

Marrikd,  nt  Friends'  meeting,  Cropwell,  Now  Jer- 
sey, on  fifth  day,  the  12tli  instant,  William  Jessup, of 
Eveshnm.  to  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Roberts,  of  the 
former  place. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  TOURIST. 

(Continued  from  page  60.) 

Our  traveller,  after  a  short  delay,  leaves 
Liverpool  for  Manchester,  a  ride  of  four 
hours,  or  about  thirty-six  miles.  The  sur- 
face of  the  country  between  the  two  places 
IS  described  as  gently  undulating,  and  divided 
into  small  fields  by  bristly  hedges  of  thorn. 
The  introduction  of  the  thorn  hedge  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  rail  and  stone  fencing,  having  of 
latter  time  been  an  object  of  attention  and  ex- 
periment in  our  own  country,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  quote  the  author's  remarks  on  that 
subject. 

'At  this  season  of  the  year,  the  hedges 
are  divested  of  all  the  charms  ascribed  to 
them  in  the  poet's  verse.    Bare  of  every  leaf 
they  appear,  as  they  actually  are,  masses  of 
tangled  brambles.     Beautiful  as  they  may 
seeui  in  the  pride  of  their  summer  glory,  yet 
when  divested  of  leaves  and  verdure  by  the 
frosts  of  winter,  during  one  half  of  the  year 
they  contribute  about  as  much  to  the  orna- 
ment of  a  picturesque  landscape  as  a  Virgi- 
nia fence,  that  pursues  its  zigzag  course 
across  the  country,  like  that  of  a  ship  tack- 
ing and  worming  its  way  against  the  wind. 
A  few  hedges  are  composed  of  evergreen 
holly,  the  perennial  verdure  of  which  is  very 
ornamental  to  English  landscape  views  dur- 
ing the  winter.    The  building  materials  of 
which  the  farm  houses  and  barns  are  con- 
structed, are  mostly  of  substantial  stone  or 
brick,  and  of  thatch  or  slates  for  the  roofs- 
No  roofs  are  to  be  seen  covered  with  the 
wooden  shingles,  which  are  so  universally 
used  in  the  United  States.    The  few  stone 
fences  observable  are  of  freestone  or  sand- 
stone, split  into  regular  blocks.    In  the  hilly 
and  less  populous  districts  of  England,  ordi- 
nary loosely  built  walls  are  very  frequently 
to  be  seen,  constructed  for  fencing  fields. 
They  are  in  fact  erected  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land where  an  abundant  supply  of  the  suitable 
materials  can  be  collected  from  the  fields  ; 
and  the  hedges  are  employed,  like  the  wooden 
lails  split  from  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the 
United  States,  as  a  ready  substitute  for  im- 
perishable walls  of  granite.    Although  the 
hedges  may  be  preferred  by  the  man  of 
taste,  or  by  the  passing  traveller,  who  may 


admire,  during  the  finer  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  deep  verdure  of  their  leafy  mural  fronts, 
which  present  an  impenetrable  foliage  near 
at  hand,  and  checker  the  distant  hill  side 
with  lines  of  a  brighter  green  than  that  of 
the  herbage  which  they  serve  to  protect ;  yet 
the  practical  farmer,  were  he  to  be  governed 
in  his  decision  by  economy,  would  probably 
prefer  the  cheaper  stone  fences.  To  protect 
the  quicks,  or  young  thorns  when  set  out,  a 
temporary  fence  must  actually  be  made  in 
the  first  instance  ;  otherwise  the  fields  are 
left  open,  and  the  tender  sprouts  are  browsed 
by  the  cattle  from  the  roadside.  In  some  in- 
stances, I  have  observed  a  double  fence  to 
protect  the  young  plants  from  the  cattle  with- 
in the  pastures,  as  well  as  from  those  without 
them.  A  ditch  is  also  to  be  dug  in  front  of 
the  hedge-row,  and  the  earth  heaped  around 
the  roots  of  the  thorns ;  the  dead  plants  are 
to  be  replaced  by  vigorous  ones  to  fill  up  the 
gaps ;  and  on  every  returning  spring  the  la- 
bours of  the  hedgers  are  required  to  trim  and 
plash  the  branches.  When  a  stone  wall  falls 
down,  the  materials  remain  on  the  spot,  and 
are  readily  replaced,  and  no  extended  shade 
is  cast  from  it  over  the  surface  of  the  adja- 
cent soil,  nor  do  fibrous  roots  plunge  beneath 
it  to  exhaust  its  fertility.  Unless  frequently 
trimmed  and  cropped,  the  branches  of  the 
thorns  become  lofty  and  rambling,  like  those 
of  small  trees,  and  appear  scraggy  and  irre- 
gular. In  many  parts  of  New  England  the 
walls  serve  as  a  repository  for  the  supera- 
bundant stones  gathered  from  the  surface  of 
the  fields  when  turned  up  from  it  by  the 
plough. 

"  Although  in  travellina;  over  England,  few 
large  tracts  of  forest  are  visible,  yet  so  nu- 
merous are  the  clustei-s  of  trees  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  fields  by  the  hedge  sides,  that  the 
distant  landscapes  are  not  deficient  in  the 
graceful  beauties  of  a  well  wooded  country. 
The  tree  tops  become  apparently  studded 
more  closely  together  when  they  are  situ- 
ated more  remote  from  the  spectator,  as  if 
rising  behind  each  other  in  closer  succession, 
until  they  finally  seem  to  unite  near  the  verge 
of  the  horizon,  to  form  one  unbroken  mass  of 
foliage,  like  that  of  the  boundless  American  fo- 
rests. Around  the  trunks  of  many  solitary  forest 
trees  by  the  road  side  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  English  ivy  appears  to  have 
twined  its  adhesive  branches  like  the  wild 
grape  vines,  or  wild  ivy  of  the  United  States. 
The  English  ivy  is  a  plant  of  perennial  ver- 
dure. Its  creeping  filaments  follow  the  hori- 
zontal limbs  of  the  trees  to  their  extreme 
point.  In  winter,  the  ivy  decorates  by  para- 
sitical evergreen  foliage  the  branches  from 
which  the  deciduous  leaves  have  been  seared 
by  autumnal  winds,  or  stripped  by  wintry 


frosts.  The  leaves  of  the  English  ivy  are 
peculiarly  glossy,  and  reflect  the  sunbeams 
from  their  polished  deep  green  surfaces,  as 
if  they  were  sprinkled  with  sparkling  dew 
drops." 

Detained  but  a  day  or  two  at  Manchester, 
the  author  pushes  forward  for  London  ; 
passes  Stockport,  distant  eight  miles,  one 
of  the  considerable  manufacturing  towns  bj'' 
which  Manchester  is  surrounded  ;  and  after- 
wards Macclesfield,  another  place  on  the 
route,  respecting  which,  and  Birmingham, 
which  next  comes  in  course,  we  shall  ex- 
tract a  part  of  what  the  author  says  : 

"  After  travelling  over  an  uninteresting  sec- 
tion of  country,  Macclesfield,  the  celebrated 
seat  of  the  silk  manufacture,  next  attracts  (he 
attention.  The  prosperous  condition  of  the 
staple  business  of  Macclesfield  is  manifest 
from  the  number  of  new  silk  mills  and  cot- 
tages now  erecting.  So  great  has  been  the 
demand  for  labourers,  that  the  price  of  wages 
has  advanced  nearly  ten  per  cent.,  and  nu- 
merous families  have  been  imported  from 
Ireland, — the  teeming  hive,  which  furnishes 
an  annual  and  never-failing  supply  of  labour- 
ers, to  meet  the  demands,  not  on\y  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  but  even  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Indies. 

"  Having  called  at  the  office  attached  to 
one  of  the  most  extensive  silk-mills,  the  pro- 
prietor, with  much  civility,  directed  a  clerk 
to  conduct  me  over  the  works,  and  to  point 
out  the  various  operations  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  splendid  fabrics  of  silk.  The  machi- 
nery, as  well  as  the  operations  of  a  silk-mill, 
are,  to  appearance,  exceedingly  simple,  when 
compai-ed  with  the  more  complex  mechanism 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  The 
labour  of  drawing  out  and  spinning  the  first 
attenuated  thread  is  anticipated  by  the  silk- 
worm, who  furnishes  already  prepared  a  fin-^Iy 
spun  filament,  which  must  ever  set  imitative 
human  art  at  defiance.  A  spider's  web  is 
composed  of  threads  hardly  more  delicate 
than  those  prepared  by  the  silk-worm.  Ow- 
ing to  this  extreme  delicacy,  much  of  the 
difficulty  encountered  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  manufacture  consists  in  unwinding  the 
cocoons,  and  in  doubling  and  twisting  the 
slender  fibres.  The  process  of  winding,  dou- 
bling, and  trasting  these  almost  invisible  fila- 
ments is  termed  technically,  throwing;  and  the 
product  is  called  thrown  or  organizined  silk. 
In  performing  this  process,  about  ninety  wo- 
men are  employed  in  one  apartment ;  and  in 
the  various  other  apartments  of  the  manufac- 
tory, nearly  three  hundred  persons  are  busily 
at  work.  The  mechcuiical  processes  of  pre- 
paring the  silk,  are  sufficiently  simple  to  be 
easily  understood.  But  the  profit  of  the  ma- 
nufacturer depends  on  the  skilful  choice  of 
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colours,  for  the  innumerable  brilliant  shades 
of  dyes,  and  on  the  selection  from  the  nume 
rous  patterns,  of  those  designs  which  will 
command  the  all-important  approbation  of 
the  ladies.  The  sprigs  and  other  figured  de- 
vices, are  formed  on  the  web  in  the  loom,  by 
means  of  strings  attached  to  the  heddles,  by 
depressing  which,  the  threads  of  the  weft,  in 
certain  spots,  are  made  to  pass  above  those 
of  the  warp,  which  form  the  raised  or  em- 
bossed figures.  A  boy,  called  the  draw-boy, 
stands  by  the  loom  near  the  weaver,  and  pulls 
one  string  after  another,  in  an  orderly  ar 
rangement,  while  the  weaver  beats  up  the 
cloth.  Thus,  the  most  tasteful  designs  seem 
to  grow  by  magic  on  the  glossy  tissue  of  silk, 
and  to  expand  into  various  figures  and  glow 
ing  hues,  whilst  neither  the  weaver  nor  his 
draw-boy  appears  conscious  of  the  effect  he 
is  instrumental  in  producing.  Six  or  eight 
shuttles,  each  furnished  with  silk  weft  of  a 
different  hue  or  colour,  are  employed  by  one 
weaver.  It  would  confound  an  unpractised 
reader,  were  a  particular  explanation  attempt 
ed  of  the  complicated  process  which  produces 
the  sprigs  and  flowers  on  the  fabrics  in  the 
looms  for  weaving  silk  stuffs.  A  large  fish 
seine,  with  its  intricate  meshes,  would  hardly 
contain  a  greater  mass  of  twine,  than  that 
which  is  employed  upon  a  single  loom.  The 
principal  expense  in  the  silk  manufacture  is 
for  the  raw  material,  which  sells  for  four  or 
five  dollars  a  pound,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  quality. 

"  The  ride  from  Macclesfield  to  Birming- 
ham is  enlivened  by  the  usual  beautiful  Eng- 
lish scenery  of  parks,  groves,  gardens,  plea- 
sure grounds,  and  artificial  ponds.  Some  of 
these,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  at- 
tract the  particular  notice  of  the  passing 
traveller.  On  the  green  slopes  of  distant 
hills,  fine  country  seats  occasionally  burst 
upon  the  view  from  amid  clusters  of  shrub- 
bery and  trees,  artfully  arranged  to  allow  of 
a  sudden  glimpse  of  them  through  opening 
glades ;  when,  as  you  are  hurried  onward, 
they  are  coqucttishly  hid  again  behind  inter- 
vening clumps  of  shrubbery  and  evergreens. 

"  The  objects  of  curiosity  which  a  stranger 
first  visits  in  Birmingham,  are  the  glittering 
show  rooms  of  the  manufacturers  of  steel 
and  other  metals  susceptible  of  a  brilliant 
polish.  These  rooms  are  tastefully  decorated 
with  ornamental  fixtures,  and  with  columns 
and  arches,  constructed  at  no  inconsiderable 
expense  by  the  several  rival  proprietors,  to 
exhibit  to  the  best  advantage  the  various  ar- 
ticles of  cutlery,  glass,  and  jewelry,  manu- 
factured in  this  celebrated  "  toy  shop  of 
Europe."  Here  you  behold,  arranged  in 
glass  cases,  like  those  of  a  museum,  various 
implements  of  exquisitely  polished  steel,  vases 
and  utensils  of  silver,  penknives  with  hun- 
dreds of  blades,  and  scissors  of  such  colossal 
dimensions,  that  you  may  pass  between  the 
widely  extended  edges,  and  others  again  of 
such  diminished  proportions,  that  a  micro- 
scope is  handed  to  the  visitant,  after  ho  has 
failed  to  trace  their  perfect  outlines  with  the 
naked  eye.  In  one  apartment  there  is  a  great 
bronze  vase,  twenty-one  feet  in  circumference, 
yodelled  after  an  ancient  vase  found  in  Italy. 
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The  manufactures  of  hardware  in  Bir 
are  not  conducted,  like  those  of. 
cotton  at  Manchester,  under  the  vigilant  eye 
of  the  proprietor  or  of  superintendents,  but 
each  workman  commonly  plies  his  trade  at 
his  own  little  forge,  as  a  sort  of  sub-contrac- 
tor with  his  principal,  who  puts  out  the  forging 
of  various  implements  of  steel  and  iron  by  the 
piece,  at  a  specific  price  for  each.  A  pair  of 
scissors,  for  instance,  is  forged  in  one  place 
by  the  workman,  who  returns  the  roughly 
hammered  iron  to  his  employer.  These 
forged  parts  of  the  scissors  are  then  put  out 
to  another  set  of  workmen,  to  be  ground  and 
polished  in  some  other  place  ;  whilst  the  per 
son  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  manufacturer, 
may  merely  cause  the  parts  to  be  riveted  to 
gether,  or  perhaps  only  to  be  papered  up  in 
packages.  These  artisans  are  frequently  seen 
in  the  streets  of  Birmingham,  with  half  finish 
ed  articles  of  hardware  dangling  on  strings 
suspended  over  their  backs,  whilst  they  are 
proceeding  on  their  way  to  or  from  their 
humble  workshops.  When  the  Birmingham 
dealers,  or  Brumagem  men,  as  they  are  fami 
liarly  called,  receive  orders  for  cutlery,  they 
thus  make  their  contracts  with  numerous  in 
dividuals,  who,  at  the  stipulated  time,  present 
their  manufactured  articles  at  the  warehouses 
of  their  employers.  Where  machinery  and 
steam  power  are  required  for  completing  the 
several  pi-ocesses  of  manufacture,  the  proprie 
tors  prepare  buildings  with  suitable  work- 
shops or  apartments,  to  accommodate  the 
workmen.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when 
the  materials  are  to  be  gilded  or  plated  with 
precious  metals,  the  distribution  of  which  into 
the  hands  of  numerous  scattered  workmen, 
would  be  attended  with  hazard  and  losses. 

At  a  large  iron  foundry,  I  observed  a 
newly  invented  plan  for  supplying  the  fur- 
naces of  steam-engines  with  fuel.  A  hopper, 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
coal  for  the  consumption  of  several  hours,  is 
placed  over  the  furnace,  and  the  coal  is 
sprinkled  by  means  of  machinery  upon  the 
grates  beneath,  as  grain  is  regularly  dis- 
charged from  the  hopper  of  a  mill.  In  ac- 
complishing this  contrivance,  the  principal 
difficulty  is  to  spread  the  fuel  in  a  regular 
manner  upon  the  bars  of  the  grate.  To  effect 
this  object,  the  bars  are  arranged  in  a  circu- 
ar  form,  like  the  spokes  of  a  cart  wheel 
turned  up  horizontally.  In  this  position,  the 
whole  grate  is  made  to  turn  slowly  around  in 
the  furnace  by  the  machinery  of  the  engine, 
and  each  portion  is  brought  successively  un- 
der the  hopper  to  receive  a  fresh  supply  of 
fuel,  and  to  convey  it  gradually  around  to  the 
most  intensely  ignited  part  of  the  furnace  ; 
there,  all  of  it  is  consumed  before  the  same 
portion,  in  the  returning  revolution,  is  brought 
forward  imdei  the  hopper,  to  be  again  re- 
plenished. The  regular  attendance  of  one 
man  is  thus  saved,  and  the  coals  are,  at  the 
same  time,  more  regularly  distributed  over 
the  grates.  By  the  continual  addition  of  fuel 
in  small  quantities,  the  carbonaceous  smoke, 
which  at  ititervals  is  seen  to  pour  forth  out 
of  the  chimney  tops  of  ordinary  furnaces, 
from  the  imperfect  combustion  of  the  freshly 
supplied,  crowded  fuel,  is  by  this  new  con- 


trivance entirely  consumed,  yielding  a  profit- 
able heat.  The  steam  ei^oe  has  thus  been 
made  to. perform  one  more  important  func- 
tion, and  to  feed  itself  with  fuel  during  its 
operation,  as  it  had  already  been  made  to 
supply  itself  with  water." 


F&r  "  The  Friend." 
Popvlar  Physiology ,  being  a  familiar  expla- 
nation of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  anivials, 
a7id  particularly  of  man  ;  adapted  for  gene- 
ral readers.  By  Percival  B.  Lord,  M.  B. 
&c.  London,  18.3.5. 

(Continued  from  page  68.) 

"  The  stomach  is  an  organ  that  varies 
much  in  size,  form,  and  structure,  according 
to  the  food  of  the  animal.  The  human  sto- 
mach will  be  found  to  be  of  a  medium  size, 
between  opposite  extremes.  Some  of  its  pro- 
visions appear  suited  to  animal,  some  to  ve- 
getable food  ;  and  thus  we  have  an  additional 
proof  that  man  is  an  omnivorous  animal.  It 
is  capable,  in  its  natural  state,  of  containing 
two  or  three  pints,  and  resembles  a  bag 
stretched  across  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
men from  left  to  right.  Its  left  extremity 
is  the  largest,  and  nearest  to  it  the  cesopka- 
gvs  enters."  The  branches  of  the  nerves 
and  blood-vessels  which  interweave  them- 
selves throughout  the  three  coats  of  which 
the  stomach  is  composed,  terminate  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  innermost  coat ;  and  it 
is  from  the  extremities  of  the  arteries  that 
the  gastric  juice,  so  indispensable  to  the  work 
of  digestion,  is  secreted.  "  Very  different 
accounts  are  given  respecting  the  nature  and 
appearance  of  this  secretion ;  which  may  be 
in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the  difti 
culty  of  procuring  it  pure  ;  but  its  solvent 
power,  which  is  so  great  as  to  dissolve  bone 
is  its  first  and  most  characteristic  property. 

An  apparently  opposite  quality,  yet  equally 
well  marked,  is  that  of  coagulation.  This 
power  has  been  well  known  for  a  great  period 
of  time,  since  the  infusion  of  the  stomach  of 
the  calf  has  been  in  all  ages  used  to  coagu 
late  milk."    "  A  third  quality  of  the  gastric 
juice,  is  its  anti-putrescent  power,"  which  is 
so  great,  that  meat  which  is  putrid  becomes 
perfectly  sweet  after  remaining  a  short  time 
covered  with  it.    But  notwithstanding  it  ex 
erts  all  these  powers  in  an  eminent  degree 
upon  dead  matter,  yet  it  has  no  efl^ect  upon 
'iving  bodies  ;  a  wise  provision  of  nature 
without  which  life  would  be  constantly  jeo 
pardizcd  by  its  presence.     "  We  are  now 
)repared  to  understand  what  takes  place  in 
he  .stomach  on  the  arrival  of  t!ie  food  there 
During  the  progress  of  the  meal,  it  is  nearly 
passive,  yielding  to  the  food,  which  by  its 
bulk,  distends  it.    When,  however,  the  pro- 
cess is  complete,  the  stomach  begins  to  react 
At  first,  a  few  slight  and  irregular  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscular  fibres  take  place;  these 
by  degrees  increase  in  strength  and  regularity 
urril,  at  last,  a  well-marked  vermicular  mo- 
tion is  established,  contracting  the  organ  in 
all  directions,  and  moving  its  contents  {rpm 
the  greater  towards  the  lesser  extremity. 
The  gastric  juice,  the  mucous,  and  other 
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fluids,  are  in  the  meanwhile  poured  out  plen- 
tifully into  the  cavity,  and  if  the  food  be  in  a 
short  time  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
thin  layer  of  it  all  round,  where  it  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  has  become 
softened,  and  mixed  with  the  fluids.  This  is 
the  first  step  towards  digestion,  and  this  is  an 
order  which  is  always  accurately  observed. 
At  whatever  period  we  make  the  examina- 
tion, the  change  will  be  found  greatest  in  the 
food  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  and  dimi- 
nishing exactly  in  pi'oportion  as  we  recede 
from  this.  When  the  external  layer  is  thus 
perfectly  saturated  and  changed,  it  is  moved 
on  by  the  muscular  contractions  of  the  sto- 
mach towards  the  pylorvs,  while  the  next 
layer  is  presented  to  undergo  the  same  pro- 
cess. If,  before  the  digestion  of  a  meal  be 
complete,  fresh  food  be  introduced,  it  is  al- 
ways found  placed  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
remains  of  the  former."  That  the  motion  of 
the  stomach  is  in  one  uniform  direction  has 
been  repeatedly  proved  by  actual  inspection ; 
in  cases  where,  owing  to  accident  or  disease, 
an  aperture  has  been  made  into  its  cavity, 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  its  operations  to  be 
watched.  "  A  remarkable  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  motions  of  the  human  stomach 
occurred  to  M.  Richerand  in  the  Hospital  de 
la  Charite  at  Paris.  The  patient,  who  was  a 
female,  had,  several  years  before,  severely 
bruised  the  epigastric  region.  This  is  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  immediately  be- 
low the  breast-bone,  and  answers  to  what  we 
usually  term  the  .pit  of  the  stomach.  The 
part  remained  painful  and  discoloured  for  a 
long  time,  until  one  day,  during  a  violent  fit 
of  vomiting,  it  burst,  and  discharged  some  of 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  through  the  rup- 
ture. The  opening  was  at  first  very  small, 
and  would  only  sufler  fluids  to  pass,  but  it 
gradually  enlarged,  so  that  when  she  came 
into  the  hospital,  it  was  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth."  "  The  poor 
woman  lingered  for  some  time  in  an  emaciat- 
ed condition,  supported  only  by  the  small 
quantity  of  food  which  passed  through  the 
pylorus.  For  though  the  absorbent  of  the 
stomach  might  take  up  a  certain  portion  of 
the  food  there,  and  convey  it  for  the  support 
of  the  body,  yet  it  must  needs  have  been  but 
very  imperfect  nutriment,  not  having  as  yet 
undergone  the  action  of  the  bile,  the  uses  of 
which  in  digestion  we  shall  have  to  mention 
afterwards.  Yet  even  in  this  poor  woman's 
case,  suffering  under  this  melancholy  acci- 
dent, was  exemplified  a  most  beautiful  and 
careful  provision  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
that  in  its  natural  state,  the  stomach  is  at- 
tached merely  at  its  extremities ;  in  other 
respects,  it  is  a  loose  floating  bag  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Now,  if  in  this  state 
an  opening  were  made  into  it,  its  contents 
would  be  poured  into  this  cavity,  their  pre- 
.sence  there  would  excite  violent  inflammation, 
and  death  would  follov/  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours.  Why  did  not  all  this  take  place  in 
the  case  of  this  poor  woman  ?  Because  here, 
nature  (so  to  speak)  had  warning.  The  con- 
stitution found  that  an  injury  had  been  inflict- 
ed, too  great  for  it  to  repair.    It  was  neces- 


sary that  the  part  injured  should  die,  and  be 
cut  off.  To  avoid  this  was  impossible ;  the 
next  thing  therefore,  was  to  guard  against  its 
being  the  cause  of  further  damage.  For  this 
purpose  the  external,  or  serovs  coat  of  the 
stomach,  which  had  shared  in  the  injury,  be- 
came inflamed.  The  nature  of  serous  mem- 
brane, when  inflamed,  is  to  throw  out  a  thick 
glutinous  matter,  termed  coaguiable  lymph. 
By  means  of  this  the  stomach  became  adhe- 
rent to  the  front  of  the  abdomen,  which  we 
know  is  lined  by  a  similar  membrane ;  this 
of  course,  having  equally  suffered,  had  equally 
to  assist  in  the  process.  The  stomach  now, 
then,  was  no  longer  loose,  but  attached  ;  and 
when  the  injured  part  had  sloughed  away, 
yielding  to  the  force  of  the  effort  in  vomiting, 
a  direct  opening  was  left  between  the  stomach 
and  the  external  air,  the  parts  around  were 
found  to  have  grown  together,  and  no  further 
injury  arose  from  the  discharge  of  its  con- 
tents, than  that  consequent  on  their  too 
speedy  departure  from  the  system.  We  have 
used  the  term  '  nature'  above,  in  compliance 
with  common  custom ;  but  all  our  readers 
must  have  felt  how  utterly  inexpressive  is 
such  a  term.  What  is  nature,  or  what  is  the 
constitution,  but  the  result  of  general  laws, 
pre-ordained  by  a  Being,  wise  as  he  is  bene- 
ficent, who  in  the  midst  of  judgment  remem- 
bers mercy,  whose  tender  care  is  over  all  his 
works?  Who  but  He  could  provide,  not  only 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  body  in  health,  but 
for  its  reparation  in  disease  ?  And  how  beau- 
tifully is  the  law  suited  to  the  arrangement ! 
Se7-ous  membranes,  when  inflamed,  adhere  ; 
mucovs  membranes,  when  inflamed,  ulcerate. 
Now,  had  the  serous  membrane  been  made 
internal,  and  the  mucous  external,  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  ;  or  had  the  serous  been 
placed  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  by  the 
muscular  fibres ;  or,  had  it  not  found  another 
serous  membrane  opposite  it,  lining  the  ab- 
domen ;  in  short,  had  any  arrangement  but 
the  present  subsisted,  the  law  would  have 
been  useless,  and  death  would  have  been  in- 
evitable. The  exquisite  pleasure  with  which 
an  humble  admirer  of  the  ways  of  Providence 
contemplates  a  provision  so  wise,  so  simply 
beautiful,  so  full  of  tender  foresight,  is  worth 
years  of  philosophic  scepticism  and  heartless 
unbelief." 

There  is  a  species  of  inverted  motion  of 
the  stomachs  of  ruminating  animals,  in  whom 
the  complexity  of  the  digestive  organs  reaches 
its  utmost,  that  leads  to  some  very  curious  pro- 
visions in  the  animal  economy.  "  In  the  ox, 
the  food,  when  swallowed,  descends  first  into 
a  large  cavity,  termed  the  paunch,  and  the 
animal  generally  continues  to  eat  until  this 
cavity  is  full.  The  food  here,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  moisture,  suffers  a  sort  of 
maceration,  and  as  the  drink  is  contained, 
not  in  this,  but  in  the  second  stomach,  fer- 
mentation occasionally  occurs  here."  "  The 
second  stomach  communicates  so  freely  with 
the  first,  that  were  it  not  for  its  difference  of 
structure,  it  might  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  it.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  honey-comh,  which  well  describes  its  ap- 
pearance, and  it  is  situated  like  a  shelf  within 
the  first.    The  drink  descends  into  this,  by 


which  it  is  enabled  to  moisten  the  food,  as  it 
is  received  from  the  paunch,  and  moulding  it 
into  little  pellets  of  a  suitable  size,  it  is  sent 
up  through  the  oesophagus  for  the  process  of 
a  second  chewing.  This  regurgitation  is  fa- 
cilitated by  the  mode  in  which  the  gullet  or 
oesophagus  terminates.  It  opens  just  at  the 
junction  of  the  first  and  second  stomachs,  so 
that,  on  its  left  side  it  discharges  into  the 
former,  while  at  its  right  it  receives  from  the 
latter.  But  the  most  curious  provision  is  the 
double  muscular  band  which  is  continued  from 
the  termination  of  the  gullet,  to  the  opening 
of  the  third  stomach,  which  opening  is  brought 
forward  b3'this  band  close  to  the  termination  of 
the  gullet,  whenever  the  morsel  is  about  be- 
ing swallowed  the  second  time,  forming  itself 
at  the  same  time  into  a  tube,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  portion  of  the  food  then  escaping  into 
either  of  the  other  two  cavities.  As  long  as 
the  animal  is  fed  upon  milk  only,  this  band 
is  constantly  folded  in,  like  a  tube,  leading 
from  the  termination  of  the  gullet,  to  the 
third  and  fourth  stomach.  The  two  first  cavi- 
ties are  at  this  period  closed  up  ;  for,  not  pos- 
sessing any  proper  gastric  juice,  they  have  no 
power  of  coagulating  the  milk,  and  it  does 
not  require  to  be  regurgitated,  consequently 
they  are  as  yet  not  wanted.  But  the  power 
of  coagulation  is  possessed  in  the  highest  de- 
gree by  the  fourth  stomach,  into  which  there- 
fore the  milk  is  directly  conveyed,  and  while 
the  animal  continues  on  this  food,  there  is  no 
rumination.  But  as  soon  as  solid  food  is 
swallowed,  it  forces  open,  as  it  were,  the  ori- 
fices in  the  side  of  the  tube  at  the  end  of  the 
gullet,  and  escapes  into  the  cavity  of  the  first 
stomach,  which  then  commences  its  functions, 
and  thenceforth  the  animal  ruminates.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  so 
very  obvious  an  instance  of  prospective  design. 
The  young  animal  is  furnished  with  two  ad- 
ditional stomachs,  of  no  use  to  it  in  early  life, 
but  which  become  necessary  as  it  advances 
towards  maturity.  We  may,  however,  learn 
to  be  cautious  how  we  deny  that  a  thing  can 
have  use,  because  we  do  not  immediately 
perceive  it." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

INSECTS. 

NO.  XIV. 

Spiders  and  their  Spinning  Apparatus. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  effects  which  the 
observation  of  insects  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce is  the  removal  of  prejudices  against 
them,  which  we  all  have  more  or  less  felt, 
and  under  the  influence  of  which  many  have 
been  led  to  commit  acts  that  a  little  investi- 
gation and  deliberate  thought  would  have 
rendered  them  sensible  were  extremely  fool- 
ish. There  is  no  insect,*  perhaps,  against 
which  this  antipathy  has  operated  so  destruc- 


*  Modern  naturalists  do  not  consider  spidnrs  as  in- 
sects,  but  rank  thern  among  the  araciinides  in  conse- 
quence of  their  having  no  antennas,  no  division  be- 
tween  the  head  and  slioiilders,  and  breathing  hy  leaf 
shaped  gills  instead  of  spiracles;  but  as  tl.ey  are 
popularly  considered  as  insects,  tiioy  will  be  spoken 
of  as  such  throughout  this  series. 
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tively  as  the  common  and  very  familiar  tribe 
of  spiders,  and  there  are  few,  I  presume,  an 
examination  of  which  would  interest  us  more, 
and  be  better  calculated  to  drive  away  those 
feelings  of  disgust  and  abhorrence  with  which 
we  are  so  universally  accustomed  to  regard 
them.  We  should  find,  if  we  watched  their 
movements,  that  nature  has  taught  them  to 
provide  their  sustenance  solely  by  artifice 
and  stratagem,  by  means  of  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  and  ingenious  contrivance,  which 
she  has  furnished  them  with  the  skill  and 
foresight  to  construct,  and  which,  by  its  nice 
adaptation  to  the  purposes  intended,  exhibits 
a  striking  instance  of  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  Creator,  and  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion, and  been  the  admiration  of  man  in  al- 
most every  age.  "  What,  if  we  had  not 
witnessed  it,"  says  Kirby,  "  would  seem  more 
incredible  than  that  any  animal  should  spin 
threads,  weave  these  threads  into  nets  more 
admirable  than  ever  fowler  or  fisherman  fa- 
bricated, suspend  them  with  the  nicest  judg- 
ment in  the  place  most  abounding  in  the 
wished  for  prey,  and,  there  concealed,  watch 
patiently  its  approach  ?  In  that  case,  as  in  so 
many  others,  we  neglect  actions  in  minute 
animals  which  in  the  larger  would  excite  our 
endless  admiration.  How  would  the  world 
crowd  to  see  a  fox  which  should  spin  ropes, 
weave  them  into  an  accurately  meshed  net, 
and  extend  this  net  between  two  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  entangling  a  flight  of  birds?  or 
should  we  think  we  had  ever  expressed  suffi- 
cient wonder  at  seeing  a  fish  which  obtained 
its  prey  by  a  similar  contrivance  1  Yet  tliere 
would  in  reality  be  nothing  more  marvellous 
in  their  procedure,  than  in  those  of  spiders, 
which,  indeed,  the  minuteness  of  the  agent 
renders  more  wonderful." 

The  eagerness  with  which  they  hunt  for 
and  devour  their  prey,  have  induced  many  to 
look  upon  them  as  ferocious  and  cruel,  or  in 
the  words  of  the  poet, 

"  Cunning  and  fierce — 
Mixture  abhorred." 

But  such  should  consider  that  in  thus  acting 
they  only  obey  the  dictates  of  a  law  of  their 
instinct,  which  the  same  Creator  endowed 
them  with  that  formed  us  susceptible  of  the 
feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  that  before 
wc  can  have  any  right  to  accuse  them  of 
cruelty,  we  must  first  suppose  them  endowed 
with  reasoning  faculties,  by  which  they  would 
be  capable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong, 
or  in  other  words,  human  beings,  and  not  mere 
animals.  The  fact  is,  he  who  kills  an  ox  or 
shoots  a  bird  for  the  purposes  of  food,  may, 
witii  as  much  propriety,  be  considered  cruel 
as  the  lion,  the  tiger,  or  the  wolf,  when 
mangling  and  tearing  their  victims  by  piece- 
meal, for  in  doing  so  they  merely  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinances  of  a  beneficent 
Being  who  docs  all  things  well.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  wise  provision,  that  life  should  be  sup- 
ported by  destruction  of  life,  or  else  it  would 
not  have  been  made  so  universal  a  principle 
tiiroughout  the  animated  world,  from  man 
down  to  the  minutest  animalcuUe. 

About  the  time  its  prey  receives  its  birth 
the  spider  begins  to  construct  its  snare,  which 


is  composed  of  a  matter  similar  to  the  silk  of 
the  silkworm  and  caterpillar,  but  of  much 
finer  quality.  The  curious  apparatus  by  which 
they  are  enabled  to  form  them,  is  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  and  consists  of 
five  or  six  teat-like  protuberances,  called  by 
naturalists,  spinnerets ;  when  these  are  ex- 
amined by  a  microscope  they  are  found  to  be 
studded  with  regular  rows  of  minute  bristle 
like  points,  which  have  been  ascertained  to 
be  exceedingly  small  tubes,  communicating 
with  the  reservoirs  in  which  the  silken  mat- 
ter is  secreted.  Of  these,  which  are  denomi- 
nated spinnerules,  there  are  about  one  thou- 
sand to  each  of  the  teats,  making  altogether 
about  five  or  six  thousand  tubes,  through 
which,  at  the  same  time,  she  has  the  extra- 
ordinary power  of  emitting  threads  of  almost 
inconceivable  tenuity.  When  we  consider 
that  the  tubes  through  which  they  are  passed 
are  so  exquisitely  fine  that,  according  to 
Reaumer,  a  space  not  much  bigger  than  the 
pointed  end  of  a  pin  is  furnished  with  a  thou- 
sand of  them,  we  can  form  but  a  faint  idea 
of  their  minuteness. 

From  each  of  the  four  spinnerets  or  teats, 
in  the  operation  of  spinning,  proceeds  a  thread 
composed  of  a  thousand  of  these  minute 
strands,  and  these  again  unite  about  one  tenth 
of  an  inch  from  their  points,  and  constitute 
the  ordinary  spider's  thread,  which  is  thus 
shown  to  be,  even  when  so  fine  as  almost  to 
elude  our  senses,  not  a  single  line,  but  a  rope, 
if  that  word  may  be  used,  composed  of  at 
least  four  thousand  strands.  And  notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  said  to  be  so  fine  that  it 
would  requii'e  twenty-four  united  to  equal 
the  thickness  of  that  of  the  silkworm,  and 
Leuwenhoeck,  whose  extraordinary  micros- 
copical observations  have  developed  so  many 
wonderful  things,  informs  us  that  he  enume- 
rated the  threadlets  of  a  thread  of  a  young 
spider  he  examined,  which  was  not  bigger 
than  a  grain  of  sand,  and  calculated  that  it 
would  require  four  millions  of  them  to  be  as 
thick  as  a  hair  of  his  beard. 

The  remarkable  multiplicity  of  threads  of 
which  their  line  is  composed  is  an  admirable 
provision  for  the  purposes  the  web  is  de- 
signed, and  exhibits  the  wisdom  of  the  Great 
Designer.  It  is  generally  known  that  cords 
of  equal  thickness  composed  of  smaller  ones 
united  are  much  stronger  than  those  which 
are  spun  at  once.  This  principle,  which  has 
been  found  out  by  the  observation  and  expe- 
rience of  man,  and  which  he  has  applied  in 
rope  spinning,  &c.,  the  spider  has  operated 
upon  since  her  creation.  And  although  her 
threads  are  so  exceedingly  minute,  they  will 
bear,  without  breaking,  a  weight  six  times  as 
great  as  her  own.  The  material  of  which 
they  are  composed  being  fluid,  it  is  highly 
important  they  should  dry  rapidly,  which,  by 
this  provision,  is  greatly  facilitated  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exposure  to  the  air  of  so  many 
parts  at  once.  She  derives  another  important 
advantage  from  it  in  consequence  of  its  afford- 
ing to  her  threads  a  much  more  secure  at- 
tachment to  the  object  she  fixes  upon  than  if 
it  were  single,  for  upon  pressing  the  spinne- 
rets against  it,  as  spiders  always  do  when 
they  fix  a  thread,  the  spinnerules  are  extended 


over  a  much  larger  surface,  from  every  hair's 
breadth  of  which  a  sti-and  is  extended  to  com- 
pound the  main  line. 

HUBEK. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Economy  of  Sound  in  Meeting  Houses. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Scien-^e,  held  in  Dub- 
lin in  the  eighth  month  last.  Dr.  Reid  of  Edin- 
burgh read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  sound, 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  precautions  i 
necessary  to  be  attended  to  In  the  construct- 
ing of  public  buildings,  in  which  lectures, 
sermons,  or  other  discourses,  are  intended  to  j 
be  delivered.    He  drew  the  attention  of  the 
meeting  to  two  distinct  cases  :  first,  where, 
as  in  a  lecture-room  or  meeting-house,  the 
speaker  is,  for  the  most  part,  placed  in  one 
fixed  place ;  second,  where,  as  in  thq  halls  of 
legislature,  the  speakers  require  to  be  heard 
from  many  various  quarters.    He  gave  some 
remarkable  instances  of  the  great  distances 
at  which  sounds  had  been  heard :  one  of  the 
most  curious  of  which  instances  was,  that 
when  the  fleet  engaged  in  the  blockade  of 
Copenhagen  were  in  a  very  extended  line, 
ships  at  the  one  end  distinctly  heard,  and  re-  i 
corded  in  their  logs,  a  loud  cannonade,  which  i 
they  heard  on  a  particular  day ;  and  it  was  | 
found  afterwards,  by  a  comparison  of  the  logs  of  I 
the  ships,  that  this  very  cannonade  proceeded  ' 
from  the  proving  of  large  pieces  of  ordnance,  | 
which  had  been  continued  for  the  greater  ; 
part  of  a  day,  at  a  dockyard  in  the  neighbour-  , 
hood  of  one  end  of  the  fleet,  from  which  the  ] 
other  end,  at  which  the  reports  were  heard,  ! 
was  distant  three  hundred  miles.    He  also  ! 
mentioned  several  well-authenticated  cases,  ,' 
where  the  human  voice  had  been  heard  dis-  I 
tinctly  at  a  distance  of  between  one  and  two 
miles  ;  and  stated,  that  in  numerous  experi- 
ments made  in  the  open  air,  under  every  va-  I 
riety  of  circumstances,  in  the  neighbourhood  I 
of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  j 
number  of  diflerent  individuals,  they  found  no  , 
difficulty,  when  the  atmosphere  was  still,  in  | 
carrying  on  a  conversation  at  distances  vary-  ' 
ing  from  200  to  1000  feet.    Dr.  Reid  con-  ! 
eluded,  accordingly,  that  where  there  is  any  ; 
difficulty  in  the  communication  of  sound  in 
large  buildings,  this  must  arise,  generaUy, 
not  so  much  from  any  want  of  power  in  the 
voice  of  the  speaker,  as  from  a  prolonged  re- 
verberation maintained  between  the  walls,  or 
between  the  floor  and  the  roof;  and  wherever 
this  was  observed,  there  would  be  no  defi- 
ciency of  sound,  oV  rather  of  noise,  but  a  great 
want  of  all  purity  of  tone,  or  distinctness  of 
articulation.   He  then  showed  how  the  rever- 
berating of  sound  from  the  ceiling,  walls,  and 
floor  of  a  room,  by  being  continued  too  long, 
would  have  the  cflect  of  producing  a  confused 
noise,  and  thus  would  interfere  materially 
with  the  hearing  of  the  discourse.    From  all 
these  premises  he  concluded,  that  low  roofs, 
having  a  good  reflecting  power,  rough  and 
interrupted  walls,  and  a  floor  possessing  very 
little  resilience  or  elasticity,  such  as  earthen 
or  brick  floors,  or,  if  boarded,  then  much 
broken  and  interrupted  by  irregular  seating 
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and  matting,  produced  a  building  best  suited 
to  the  hearing  of  a  speaker  in  different  direc- 
tions. He  exhibited  a  plan  of  his  own  che- 
mical laboratory  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  these 
particulars  were  all  exemplified  ;  and  he  de- 
clared that  a  speaker,  expressing  himself  in 
a  tone  very  little  above  a  whisper,  could  be 
heard  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  that  room, 
whether  crowded  or  empty.  The  space  not 
occupied  by  the  furnaces,  (fee,  can  accommo- 
date about  a  thousand  persons.  The  power 
of  the  voice  being  proportioned  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  sonorous  impulse,  the  area  through 
which  it  has  to  diffuse  itself,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  strengthened  by  reflection,  all 
superfluous  space  ought  to  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  ;  and  the  direct  sound  of 
the  voice  having  been  strengthened  by  one 
reflection  from  the  roof,  or  from  a  sounding 
board  over  the  speaker,  it  ought  then  to  be 
entirely  absorbed,  by  being  made  to  fall  upon 
some  non-reflecting  surface. 

Such  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  as 
have  visited  the  settlement  of  the  people 
called  Shakers,  at  New  Lebanon,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  may  have  observed  the  very 
confusing  effect  produced  in  their  meeting- 
house by  the  excessive  resounding  of  the 
voice  against  the  low  arched  ceiling,  and  its 
reverberation  on  the  large  uncovered  surface 
of  their  beautiful  boarded  floor.  If  the  house 
were  filled  with  benches,  as  most  other  meet- 
ing-houses are,  or  if  the  floor  were  composed 
of  plaster  or  brick,  or  especially,  if  it  were 
covered  with  matting,  a  great  proportion  of 
this  reverberation,  which  interferes  so  much 
with  distinct  hearing,  might  probably  be 
avoided.  I  have  thought  these  views  were 
not  without  interest,  and  perhaps  might  come 
into  practical  utility,  in  cases  where  new 
meeting-houses  are  likely  to  be  erected. 

H. 

The  practice  of  eating  too  fast  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  indigestion,  and  all  its  concomitant 
symptoms,  such  as  flatulency,  oppression  of 
the  stomach,  disagreeable  risings  in  the 
throat,  &c.,  the  reason  is  obvious : — First, 
the  application  of  gastric  juice  to  the  inner 
coat  of  the  stomach  causes  the  sensation  of 
hunger,  a  sensation  that  continues  until  the 
food  taken  has  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  gastric  secretion.  Secondly,  that  mostly 
those  who  eat  too  fast  do  not  properly  masti- 
cate their  food,  thereby  lessening  its  powers 
of  absorption.  Many  persons  have  remarked, 
that  when  they  have  been  called  from  table 
during  the  middle  of  dinner,  and  have  risen 
with  a  desire  for  more  food,  on  being  detain- 
ed for  a  period,  probably  not  more  than  ten 
minutes,  on  their  return  the  appetite  with 
which  they  rose  had  left  them ;  the  reason 
is,  that  during  even  so  short  a  period,  the 
gastric  juice  had  become  blended  with  the  so- 
lid clement ;  on  the  same  principle,  if  a  per- 
son from  excessive  hunger,  partake  of  only  a 
very  moderate  quantity  of  food  a  short  time 
before  dinner,  he  finds  his  appetite  to  have 
nearly  left  him  when  the  hour  of  dinner  ar- 
rives. It  is  hoped  that  these  remarks  may 
prove  useful  to  those  who  are  addicted  to  this 
injurious  practice. 


AN  INCIDENT. 

An  incident  of  a  character  liig^hly  creditable  to  the 
New  York  House  of  Refuge,  and  which  must  have 
occasioned  to  that  excellent  police  magistrate,  Justice 
Palmer,  a  sensation  truly  pleasurable,  occurred  at  the 
upper  police  of  New  York  recently.  The  New  York 
Sun  thus  describes  it : — "  Two  young  women,  of  very 
respectable  appearance,  came  into  the  office,  accom- 
panied by  a  little  girl,  whom  they  represented  to  the 
worthy  magistrate  as  being  so  bad  a  child  that  they 
were  obliged  to  apply  to  him  to  have  her  sent  to  the 
house  of  refuge.  The  justice  asked  the  child  if  she 
was  willing  to  go,  and  she  answered  that  she  had 
rather  be  sent  to  the  house  of  refuge  than  to  her  then 
home.  The  magistrate  was  proceeding  to  advise  her 
to  avoid  going  to  that  institution  if  possible,  and  to 
inform  her  of  the  danger  of  associating  with  its  in- 
mates, when  one  of  the  young  women  interrupted 
him  by  asking  if  he  remembered  her.  He  answered 
no;  and  the  other  female  asked  him  the  same  ques- 
tion, to  which  he  made  tiie  same  reply.  One  of  them, 
much  affected,  then  said  to  him,  'seven  years  ago, 
sir,  you  rescued  us  from  a  life  of  infamy  and  sent  us 
to  the  house  of  refuge  ;  and  wo  became  reformed 
creatures,  and  are  now  happily  married  and  respect- 
ably settled.  You  saved  us  fron^i  perdition  by  this 
means.' " 


her  there,  I  trust — but  certainly  she  is  gone,  and  left 
you  to  come  afterwards.''  She  looked  at  me — her 
eyes  began  to  swim — I  could  hare  clasped  her  to  my 
heart. 


Indian  trade  successfully  conducted  wilhout  the  de- 
grading use  of  ardent  spirits. — It'may  be  interesting  to 
the  public  to  know,  that  after  all  that  has  been  said 
upon  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  trade  with  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians,  whether  necessary  or  other- 
wise to  gain,  or  a  successful  operation  of  trade,  we 
are  not  disposed  now  to  discuss  this  important  subject 
further  than  to  state,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  one 
trader  at  least  'has  fully  exemplified  the  fact  on  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  and  this  too,  under  an  almost  over- 
whelming opposition  as  to  numbers  and  the  free  use  of 
whiskey.  We  allude  to  Bcnj.  F.  Baker,  Esq.  a  native 
of  Virginia,  who,  to  his  credit  be  it  recorded,  from 
principles  independently  of  the  regulations  of  the 
government  on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
has  carried  on  his  business  with  a  uniform  and  steady 
purpose,  never  to  have  a  reflection  cast  upon  his  in- 
tegrity or  his  character  by  its  use.  Such  men  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  community  at  large,  and  of  our  en- 
terprising citizens  on  the  Indian  frontier,  for  it  is  a  well 
established  fact,  that  it  has  been  from  whiskey  alone 
that  nearly  all  our  frontier  disturbances  with  the  In- 
dians have  arisen. — Illinois  Galenian. 


A  Sea  Gull  asked  to  Breakfast. — The  family  of  H. 
Peter,  Esq.  ofllarlyn,  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall, 
England,  one  morning,  at  breakfast  time,  threw  a 
piece  of  bread  out  of  the  window  to  a  stray  sea-gull, 
which  happened  to  have  made  its  appearance  at  the 
moment.  The  bird  ate  the  bread  and  fliew  away.  The 
next  day,  at  the  same  hour,  he  appeared  again,  was 
again  fed,  and  departed.  From  lliis  time,  for  a  period 
of  eighteen  years,  the  gull  never  failed  to  show  him- 
self at  the  window  every  morning,  at  the  same  hour, 
and  to  stalk  up  and  down,  till  he  had  received  his 
[ncal,  (a  basin  of  bread  and  milk,)  when  he  instantly 
took  his  leave  till  (he  next  morning.  The  only  time 
he  omitted  to  do  this  was  during  the  period  of  the 
pilchards  being  on  tlie  coast,  which  lasted  about  six 
weeks  in  each  year,  and  at  this  time  he  omitted  his 
morning  visit,  At  length  ho  bi ought  one  of  his  own 
species  with  him  to  partake  of  his  meal,  and  they 
continued  to  come  logetlicr  daily  for  a  fortnight, 
when  they  suddenly  disappeared,  and  were  never  seen 
afterwards. 


TIIE   ARMENIAN  CHILD. 

Extract  from  the  work  entitled  "  Ship  and  Shore." 

I  met  here  one  morning,  (says  the  author,  speaking 
of  the  Armenian  burying  grou.id,)  a  little  girl  with  a 
half  playful  connleiiance,  busy  blue  eye  and  sunny 
locks,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  small  cup  of  china,  and 
in  the  other  a  wreath  of  fresh  flowers.  Feeling  a 
very  natural  curiosity  to  know  what  she  could  do 
witli  those  brigi.t  things  in  a  place  that  seemed  to 
partake  so  much  of  sadness,  I  watched  her  light  mo- 
tions. Reaching  a  retired  grave  covered  with  a  plain 
marble  slab,  she  emptied  the  seed — which  it  appeared 
the  cup  contained — into  the  slight  cavities  which  had 
been  scooped  out  in  the  corners  of  the  tablet,  and  laid 
the  wreath  on  its  pure  face.  "  And  why,"  I  enquired, 
'•  my  sweet  girl,  do  you  put  the  seed  in  those  little 
bowls  there  ?"  "  It  is  to  bring  the  birds  here,"  she 
replied,  with  a  half  wondering  look,  "  they  will  light 
on  this  tree,"  pointing  to  the  cypress  above,  "  when 
they  have  eaten  the  seed,  and  sing."  "  To  whom  do 
they  sing  ?"  I  asked — "  to  each  other — to  you  ?"  "  O, 
no,"  she  quickly  replied — "  to  my  sister — she  lies 
there."  "  But  your  sister  is  dead  !"  "  O,  yes,  but  she 
hears  the  birds  sing."  "  Well,  if  she  hears  the  birds 
sing,  she  cannot  see  that  wreath  of  flowers?"  "But 
she  knows  I  put  it  there — I  told  her  before  they  took 
her  away  from  our  house,  I  would  come  and  see  her 
every  morning."  "You  must,"  I  continued,  "have 
loved  that  sister  very  much,  but  you  will  never  talk 
with  her  any  more,  never  see  her  again."  "  Yes," 
she  replied,  with  a  brightened  look,  "  I  shall  see  her 
always  in  heaven."  "  But  she  has  gone  there  already 
I  hope."  "  No,  she  stops  under  this  tree,  till  they  bring 
me  here,  and  then  we  are  going  to  heaven  together." 
"But  she  has  gone  already,  my  child — you  will  meet 


Infidel  Predictions. — A  few  years  ago  in  Virginia, 
every  man  was  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the 
Christian  religion.  When  this  law  was  repealed,  and 
Christianity  was  thrown  upon  the  aflfections  and  re- 
sources of  its  friends  for  support,  an  infidel  statesman 
of  the  first  eminence  in  the  land  remarked,  "the  death 
blow  is  given  to  Christianity.  In  fifty  years  from  this 
time,  there  will  not  be  a  Bible  in  the  United  States." 
In  just  fifty  years  from  that  time,  it  was  announced  by 
the  American  Bible  Society,  that  every  family  in  the 
United  States  was  supplied  with  the  Bible.  Such  is 
the  onward  progress  of  religion,  and  such  is  the  fulfil-, 
ment  of  infidel  prophecy. 

Arrangements  are  now  in  contemplation,  which  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  speedily  placing  the  Bible  in 
every  family  on  the  globe  willing  to  receive  it,  and  able 
to  read  its  contents. — Religious  Magazine. 


Sandwich  Islands. —  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
missionaries,  that  the  number  of  published  copies  of 
various  works  issued  from  the  presses,  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  in  the  native  language,  during  the  last  year, 
was  889,800, containing  36,640,920  pages.  The  labour 
in  the  printing  offices  is  mostly  executed  by  the  natives, 
who  are  extremely  fond  of  the  employment.  After 
serving  a  specified  apprenticeship  they  receive  the 
usual  wages,  which  is  paid  them  every  week.  The 
schools  on  the  islands  are  in  a  very  flourishing  slate. 
There  are  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  members 
of  the  mission,  1847,  viz  :  744  men,  493  women,  and 
610  children  ;  scholars  attending  to  reading,  writing, 
geography  and  arithmetic  1467  ;  average  number  of 
Sunday  school  scholars  2190  ;  of  native  members  of 
churches  is  747  ;  during  the  year  ending  June  1834, 
the  number  added  to  the  churches  was  124  ;  suspended 
14;  restored  13;  excommunicated  5;  died  5;  marria- 
ges celebrated,  1125.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the 
high  school  for  native  teaching  is  68. — New  Bedford 
Mercury. 

A  Great  Crop. — The  Lancaster  (O.)  Journal  says — 
"At  the  Agricultural  fair  held  at  Circleville  on  the  26th 
and  27th  of  Oct.  Asahel  Renick,  of  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio,  received  the  premium  of  SIO  for  the  best  acre  of 
corn  grown  in  the  usual  way,  containing  157  bushels 
and  one  peck.  We  learn  that  the  field  from  which  the 
above  acre  was  selected  contains  about  40  acres,  and 
that  the  average  crop  of  the  whole  will  be  upwards  of 
140  bushels  to  the  acre." 


Variety  of  medicines  is  the  daughter  of  ignorance ; 
and  it  is  not  more  true,  that  many  dishes  have  caused 
many  diseases,  than  this  is  true,  that  many  medicines 
have  caused  few  cures. — Bacon. 
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THE  FRIEXD- 


LETTER  TO   A  SECEDER. 

The  subjoined  has  been  forwarded  for  in- 
sertion in  "  The  Friend,"  accompanied  with 
information  that  it  was  written  by  an  esteemed 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  a  farmer 
in  one  of  the  southern  states,  and  addressed 
to  an  intimate  friend  who  seceded  from  the 
Society. 

Sixth  month,  22,  1835. 
Esteemed  Friend, — I  have  been  led  in  con- 
templation of  the  interview  we  had  last  even- 
ing, with  much  interest  and  deep  heart-felt 
reflection,  to  revert  to  the  difference  in  our 
views  respecting  the  true  Christian  faith.  I 
am  well  aware  of  my  inability  to  explain  my 
views  clearly  on  a  subject  involving  the  deep 
mysteries  and  vitally  important  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion.  I  do,  however,  my  dear 
friend,  most  ardently  desire  humbly  to  strive 
to  fill  up  the  end  of  my  being  here,  in  my 
duty  to  God,  in  faith  and  verity ;  so  that  I 
may,  when  the  time  of  my  departure  shall 
arrive,  be  fully  fitted  and  prepared  to  enter 
in  at  the  "  pearl  gate,"  where  my  immortal 
soul  shall  for  ever  be  at  rest.  In  consider- 
ing this  all  important  subject,  no  doubt  what- 
ever exists  with  me,  as  respects  the  authenti- 
city and  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ ;  believing  as  I  do,  that  Moses 
was  chosen  and  called  of  God,  to  do  all  that 
he  did  towards  liberating  the  children  of  Is- 
rael from  Egyptian  bondage ;  as  was  also  his 
brother  Aaron,  to  be  their  minister ;  and  that 
Moses  did,  by  divine'  wisdom,  write  the  four 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  which  also 
he  was  enabled  to  give  an  account  of  things 
that  were  past,  as  well  as  things  present,  as 
also  of  things  and  circumstances  that  should 
follow : — of  the  coming  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  of  whom  the  law  given  by  Moses 
was  the  type,  and  he  was  the  antetype,  the 
consummation  of  which  was  the  ushering  in 
of  the  glorious  gospel  on  the  day  of  pente- 
cost,  when  tlie  Jewish  ceremonial  law  was 
abrogated,  and  the  gospel  dispensation  to 
take  effect.  From  this  time,  also,  the  name 
Christian,  or  the  followers  of  Christ,  was  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  his  disciples,  or 
soon  after. 

All  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of  old  pro- 
phesied of  these  days,  and  of  these  things, 
many  hundred  years  before  they  came  to 
pass,  and  when  these  prophecies  were  ful- 
filled, by  far  the  greater  number  would  not 
believe ;  altliough  they  beheld  the  lame  to 
walk,  the  blind  to  see,  and  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases cured,  and  even  tlic  dead  raised  to  life, 
yet  suclr  was  their  obduracy  and  unbelief, 
that  even  a  divine  mission,  tested  by  the 
most  striking  miracles  that  could  possibly  bo 
required  in  proof,  were  not  sufficient  to  deter 
the  wicked  Jews  from  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  life  and  glory.  Why  would  they  not  be- 
lieve such  infallible  proofs  of  omnipotent 
power;  and  what  was  the  accusation  prefer- 
red against  Him,  by  whom  they  v/crc  shown, 
for  blasphemy  !  "  Thou  being  a  man  makost 
thyself  God."  This,  my  friend,  was  the 
charge  then,  and  it  is  the  same  with  many 
now ;  they  cannot  believe  that  he  was  "  God 


manifested  in  the  flesh,"  no  more  than  did 
the  Jews,  nor  can  they  believe  that  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  his  divinity,  his  me- 
diatorship,  and  equality  with  the  Father,  of 
which  the  Holy  Scriptures  so  abundantly  tes- 
tify. I  desire  not  to  criticise  in  any  respect 
in  reference  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  upon 
the  divine  mission  of  Christ  as  contained  in 
them,  but  to  read  them  with  a  desire  to  be 
instructed  by  them,  and  that  which  my  limited 
capacity  cannot  comprehend,  I  must  humbly 
learn  to  trust,  and  leave  to  the  all-wise  Dis- 
poser of  events.  I  rejoice  in  believing  the 
Scripture  testimony  from  Genesis  to  the  end 
of  Revelations,  and  I  believe  that  they  "  were 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  are  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for 
instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works."  And  it  is  declared 
that  "  if  any  shall  either  add  to,  or  diminish 
from  the  prophecy  of  this  book,  God  will 
take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life, 
and  out  of  the  holy  city."  I  feel  that  I  pos- 
sess the  consoling  privilege  of  a  full  belief  in 
Christ  inwardly  revealed,  as  much  as  any  of 
those  who  deny  his  glorious  manifestation  in 
the  flesh,  as  being  of  any  advantage  to  us; 
but  I  desire  to  hold  an  unshaken  belief  in 
both  the  inward  and  the  outward,  as  I  believe 
they  neither  are,  nor  can  be  divided ;  I  there- 
fore believe  that  he  was  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  went  about  doing  good 
and  working  many  mighty  miracles ;  that  he 
was  betrayed,  suffered  death,  was  buried,  rose 
again,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  and  sits  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  will  one  day  judge 
the  world,  both  quick  and  dead,  according  to 
their  works. 

That  for  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was 
manifested,  that  he  might  destroy  the  works 
of  tiie  devil,  and  take  away  our  sins ;  and 
that  he  gave  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption for  us. 

My  motive  in  throwing  these  views  before 
thee,  is  not  for  the  sake  of  controversy,  but 
from  a  desire  to  give  thee  an  explanation  of 
my  belief  on  this  momentous  subject ;  and 
simple  as  it  is,  I  hope  it  will  be  received  in 
the  same  spirit  which  prompted  it ;  and  oh 
that  we  may  be  wise  to  make  our  calling  and 
election  sure. 

If  thou,  my  friend,  wast  assured  that  an 
invaluable  estate  had  been  purchased  for  thee 
in  some  distant  land,  and  for  as  many  of  thy 
fellow  heirs  of  inunortality  as  would  accept 
the  offered  gift,  wouldst  thou  not  accept  and 
go  in  pursuit  of  it,  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
as  many  to  go  along  as  thou  possibly  could, 
and  especially,  if  thou  wert  fully  persuaded 
that  it  would  afford  every  tiling  necessary  for 
comfort  and  happiness  ?  I  tliink  I  may  safely 
say  thou  would  not  hesitate  fur  a  moment  to 
accept  so  advantageous  an  offer,  and  the  be- 
nevolence of  thy  heart  would  prompt  thee  to 
induce  as  many  to  join  thee  as  possible.  Why 
then  should  we  reject  the  oflers  of  mercy, 
and  trample  under  foot  the  blood  of  the  (ner- 
lasting  covenant  ?  Let  us  rather,  in  abasedness 
of  self,  and  humility  of  spirit,  thankfully  ac- 


cept the  oflers  of  grace,  and  the  terms  of 
pardon  purchased  for  us  on  Calvary's  mount- 
Let  us  look  unto  Jesus  as  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith,  who  died  for  our  sins, 
the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  redeem 
us  with  his  own  blood.  The  injunction  is 
positive,  "  if  ye  believe  in  God  believe  also 
in  me  ;"  "  They  that  deny  Him  before  men, 
he  will  also  deny  before  his  Father  and  the 
holy  angels."  And  the  inviting  language  of 
redeeming  love  is,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye 
that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.  Come  partake  of  the  waters 
of  life  freely,  without  money,  and  without 
price." 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say,  that  I  have  never 
heard  of  one  individual  who  left  this  world  in 
his  proper  senses,  that  had  believed  in  the 
truths  of  Holy  Writ,  and  in  the  divinity  and 
mediatorship  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son  and 
sent  of  the  Father,  that  ever  regretted  it  on 
a  dying  bed ;  on  the  contrary,  such  have  re- 
joiced they  had  so  believed.  But  how  many 
instances  are  on  record,  of  persons  who  ac- 
counted the  precious  blood  of  the  covenant  an 
unholy  thing,  and  refused  to  build  on  the 
only  foundation,  "  Christ  Jesus,  the  Rock  of 
Ages."  Such  individuals,  on  a  bed  of  lan- 
guishing, have  manifested  the  most  distress- 
ing anguish  of  guilty  and  distracted  minds. 
Let  us  then,  when  we  see  a  poor  brother 
enquiring  the  way  to  Zion,  the  city  of  the 
saints'  solemnity,  not  say  unto  him  the  blood 
of  the  cross  is  of  no  avail  to  thee ;  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures  which  teach  us  that  it  is  by 
faith  in  Christ  crucified,  and  through  his 
atoning  merits  that  we  have  access  unto  God, 
let  us  not  say  they  are  an  ignis  fatuus  which 
lead  to  bewilder,  and  dazzle  to  blind ;  let  us 
rather,  my  dear  friend,  encourage  him  to  lay 
hold  on  the  hopes  and  consolations  which  are 
set  before  him  in  the  gospel;  invite  him  to 
look  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and  finisher  of 
the  saint's  faith,  and  who  for  the  joys  that 
were  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  des- 
pised the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  ever  liveth  to  make  inter- 
cession for  us :  and  who  is  now  come  the 
second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation,  as 
the  unerring  leader,  comforter,  and  guide  of 
his  humble  and  devoted  children.  Finally, 
may  we  be  enabled  to  say,  as  the  eminent 
Apostle  Paul  did,  "I  have  fought  the  good 
fight,  I  have  kept  the  &ith,"  that  we  may  have 
a  well  grounded  assurance  that  a  crown  of 
righteousness  is  laid  up  for  us  eternal  in  the 
heavens,  that  fadetli  not  away. 

With  sincere  regard,  thy  friend  and  well 
wisher  for  time  and  eternity. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

RepiihUcation  of  Friends'  Books. 
I  noticed  in  the  19tli  number  of  the  last 
volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  a  communication 
proposing  the  republication  of  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  together  with  the  writings  of  its 
early  and  more  modern  members,  with  occa- 
sional remarks,  notices  of  biography,  &c., 
as  might  be  deemed  useful.  The  plan  ac- 
corded with  my  sentiments  on  the  subject,  i 
but  I  have  refrained  from  expressing  them  I 
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until  now,  in  hope  that  others,  who  were 
older  and  better  able  than  myself,  would  see 
the  importance  of  it,  and  come  without  delay 
to  its  support.  But  as  I  have  heard  nothing 
of  it  of  late,  and  fearing  that  it  has  been  suf- 
fered to  pass  by  barely  noticed,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  revive  it  in  the  minds  of  Friends, 
hoping  that  they  will  now  give  the  subject  a 
new  perusal,  and  seriously  consider  the  im- 
portance of  it ;  and  if  they  feel  at  all  inter- 
ested for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
Society,  I  think  they  cannot  rest  contented 
without  giving  it  their  support.  The  want 
of  Friends'  books,  has  been  considerably  felt 
here ;  and,  it  is  lamentable  to  say  it,  but,  as 
far  as  I  have  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  the 
majority  of  the  youth  in  this  vicinity  are  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  found  perusing  the  writings  of 
Friends,  but  are  seeking  after  and  perusing 
other  publications,  some  of  which  have  a  per- 
nicious tendency.  Is  it  not  similar  with  them 
in  many  other  places?  Do  we  not  see  in  almost 
every  section  of  the  country  where  Friends 
exist,  many  of  the  youth  forsaking  the  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  of  Friends,  and  indulging 
in  the  fashions  and  pleasures  of  the  world '.' 
Something  must  be  done,  and  speedily  done, 
to  promote  the  more  general  reading  of 
Friends'  books  among  the  youth  of  the  So- 
ciety, or  the  neglect  will  soon  have  spread  to 
a  very  alarming  extent.  Why  is  a  subject  of 
such  vast  importance,  and  one  which  pro- 
mises to  be  of  so  much  usefulness,  permitted 
to  slumber?  The  youth  are  suffering  daily 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  for  the  want  of 
the  writings  of  Friends,  and  will  no  efforts  be 
made  to  supply  them?  The  writings,  if  re- 
published in  the  form  proposed  by  the  writer 
in  "  The  Friend,"  could  be  afibrded  much 
cheaper  than  the  books  containing  them  can 
now  be  purchased,  which  would  place  them 
within  the  reach  of  many  Friends  who  are 
now  without  them  in  their  families,  and  who 
are  unable  to  purchase  them.  It  would  also, 
I  think,  create  a  new  interest  in  those  youths 
who  have  access  to  them,  but  who  do  not 
read  them  on  account  of  their  being  volumi- 
nous ;  and  they  would  be  far  more  extensive- 
ly read  than  they  now  are  ;  and,  I  believe, 
after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  principles 
and  testimonies  of  the  Society,  and  the  suffer- 
ings and  hardships  which  its  early  members 
had  to  pass  through,  and  how  they  were  en- 
abled, by  a  firm  reliance  on  their  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  to  sing  praises  and 
thanksgivings  to  Him,  even  when  suflering 
under  the  whip  of  the  cruel  persecutor,  many 
would  be  found  who  would  still  hold  fast  to 
those  ancient  principles  of  truth  and  simpli- 
city. That  others  who  correspond  with  my 
opinions  on  the  subject,  will  not  permit  it  to 
rest  until  something  is  done  to  Vt'arrant  its 
going  forward  without  unnecessary  delay,  is 
the  earnest  desire  of  A  Young  Friend. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Tlic  Virginia  Intolligciioor  gives  some  account  of 
an  apple  tree,  standing  in  Hardy  county  in  tiial  state, 
which  bore  the  present  year  180  busliels  of  apples, 
besides  those  which  fell  from  the  tree  and  rolled  on 
the  ground.  The  tree  bore  no  apples  until  it  was 
twenty  years  old,  and  uUhough  it  is  now  forty,  it  still 
continues  to  grow. 


Having  read  with  interest,  and,  I  trust, 
profit  to  myself,  the  following  article,  the 
thought  occurred  that  its  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend,"  while  contributing  something  to  the 
variety  of  its  pages,  might  not  be  unaccom- 
panied with  benefit.  It  is  taken  from  the 
last  number  of  the  S.  S.  Journal. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Abridged  from  the  Christian  Intelligencer. 
THE  SAIliOR  AND  HiS   LITTLE  BOOK. 

While  I  was  a  missionary  in  Asia,  I  wrote 
a  number  of  advices  to  the  children  of  the 
Sabbath-school,  Old  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  of 
which  I  had  been  a  teacher,  before  I  went 
as  missionary.  The  Sabbath-school  Union 
thought  it  their  duty  to  print  these  advices  in 
the  form  of  a  reward  book,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  youth  of  the  schools  at  large.  The  day 
after  I  returned  from  Asia,  and  had  reached 
again  the  parental  dwelling,  I  was  invited  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  a  pious  old  lady  with 
whom  I  was  well  acquainted  before  I  went 
abroad.  While  the  company  was  assembling 
in  the  house  of  the  dead,  a  young  and  ruddy 
sailor  came  in  and  sat  down  by  my  side.  He 
appeared  absorbed  in  thought,  and  altogether 
different  from  most  sailors  I  had  seen.  From 
his  jacket  pocket  I  observed  a  small  book 
ready  to  drop  out.  I  told  him  of  it.  He 
thanked  me — took  it  out  and  said,  "  Sir,  that 
book  has  been  the  means  of  saving  my  soul; 
and  that  sainted  aunt  (pointing  to  the  corpse) 
was  she  that  gave  it  me.  O  sir,  if  you  do 
not  know  nor  love  Jesus  Christ,  do  let  me 
lend  it  to  you.  It  has  been  a  blessing  to  my 
soul,  and  I  hope  to  many  others  to  whom  I 
have  read  it  and  lent  it ;  do  sir,  accept  of  a 
reading  of  it,  it  may  do  you  good  for  ever." 
I  took  the  book  into  my  hand,  and  found  it 
was  my  own  advices  to  the  children  of  the 
Old  Aberdeen  Sabbath  School.  I  returned 
it,  saying  I  had  already  seen  it.  As  soon  as 
we  had  moved  off  to  the  grave,  I  went  up  to  the 
sailor  and  taking  him  by  the  arm,  said,"  Friend, 
excuse  my  freedom,  I  hope  I  too  love  Jesus 
Christ,  and  should  be  much  pleased  to  hear  a 
little  of  3'our  history,  before  and  since  you 
experienced  the  change  of  which  you  have 
spoken  to  me." 

[He  went  on  to  say,  that  he  had  received 
a  religious  education,  and  was  the  subject  of 
the  prayers  of  many  pious  relatives.  But  he 
hated  religion,  and  while  very  young  went  to 
sea  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  and 
continued  a  sea-faring  life  because  it  gave 
him  such  opportunities  of  indulging  in  wicked- 
ness. Two  years  from  the  time  referred  to 
in  the  narrative  he  returned  from  a  voyage, 
and  his  aunt  put  this  little  book  of  advice  into 
his  hand,  entreating  him  to  read  it.  He  re- 
fused it  several  times,  but  she  compelled  him 
to  take  it,  and  he  threw  it  into  his  chest.] 

"  I  was  bound  for  India,  and  after  being  long 
at  sea,  it  being  Sabbath,  the  weather  fine,  and 
nothing  to  do,  time  appeared  tedious,  and 
with  a  view  to  find  something  to  divert  my 
mind,  I  went  below  and  began  to  search  my 
chest  in  hopes  to  find  something  that  would 
do  it.  This  little  book  came  into  my  hands, 
and  as  I  had  not  read  it,  and  knew  nothing- 
it  contained,  and  remembering  all  that  aunt 


said  about  the  writer,  my  curiosity  felt  ex- 
cited, and  I  sat  me  do^vn  upon  the  lid  of  my 
chest  to  read  it.  But  O  !  I  had  not  read 
long  in  it  when  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  describe  what,  and  how  I  felt !  It  was 
advices  to  Sabbath-school  Children, — I  re- 
membered I  too  had  been  the  privileged 
scholar  of  a  Sabbath-school, — and  it — and 
my  former  pious  teachers — my  pious  parents 
— and  my  godly  relations,  all  appeared  to 
stand  up  around  me,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  saw 
them  and  heard  them,  accusing  me,  con- 
demning me,  and  weeping  over  me.  Their 
many  advices,  admonitions,  and  prayers — all 
the  pains  that  God  and  man  had  taken  to 
make  me  good,  and  all  my  sinfulness  and 
wickedness,  crowded  upon  my  remembrance 
and  conscience  at  once.  I  felt  I  was  lost — 
lost,  I  thought,  beyond  recovery,  I  had  no 
hope — I  wept — I  was  afraid  I  would  be  heard, 
or  I  would  have  cried  aloud.  I  tried  to  pray, 
yet  feared  to  do  it.  Something  told  me  it 
was  too  late.  God  would  not  hear  me  now — 
I  had  sinned  away  the  day  of  grace,  and  His 
mercy  from  my  soul.  O,  what  an  hour  this 
was !  I  had  none  to  help  me — and  I  knew 
all  on  board  would  mock  me, — I  feared  them 
— I  feared  God  most — but  I  expected  pity  nor 
compassion  from  either — I  knew  not  what  to 
do.  There  I  sat  (the  book  by  my  side) 
wringing  my  hands  and  crying,  in  fear  of  my 
shipmates  coming  down  and  finding  me  thus, 
but  most  fearing  the  wrath  of  an  offended 
God.  After  a  while  I  took  up  the  book 
again,  and  proceeded  to  read  onward.  A  raj"^ 
of  hope  crossed  my  mind,  but  so  weak, — yet 
I  encouraged  it,  and  it  gave  me  some  hope  to 
pray,  after  which  I  went  on  deck — but  I  could 
not  laugh — could  not  join  in  their  profeme 
song — could  not  swear,  as  when  I  went  be- 
low. They  observed  some  change,  and  they 
began  their  sinful  taunts  and  reproaches  of 
me.  I  was  as  one  dumb  before  them — at- 
tended to  my  duty,  and  made  no  reply  at  all. 
Every  day  when  I  could  find  an  opportunity, 
did  I  read  the  little  book,  and  weep,  and  praj", 
stowed  away  out  of  sight  in  my  hammock, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  I  was  enabled  (I 
hope)  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  saving 
of  my  soul.  Sir,  you  know,  but  no  words  of 
mine  can  describe,  the  peace,  the  joy,  the 
blessedness,.  I  then  felt.  I  now  had  no  more 
fear  of  man  about  me.  I  cared  not  what  they 
called  me,  nor  what  they  did  to  me.  I  could 
suffer  any  thing  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and 
to  save  the  precious  souls  of  my  fellow-sin- 
ners. I  now  opened  my  mouth  for  God,  or 
rather  the  Lord  opened  it  for  himself.  I  no 
longer  stowed  away  to  read  and  pra}^  in  my 
hammock,  but  openly,  and  in  their  hearing, 
below  deck,  did  I  read  and  pray  aloud,  both 
for  myself  and  all  that  sailed  with  me.  O 
had  you  but  seen  and  listened  to  these  scenes 
at  first,  what  would  you  have  thought?  Some 
laughed — some  sung  songs — some  swore — but 
one  and  another  drew  near  and  heard  with 
attention,  and  it  was  not  long  till  thej^  began 
to  ask  me  to  pray  with  them  and  for  them, 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  that  little 
book  was  blessed  to  their  conversion.  Wher- 
ever I  have  been  in  port,  in  the  evenings  I 
have  gone  from  ship  to  ship  and  read  it, 
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where  they  would  hear  it.  Thus  many  hun- 
dreds of  sailors,  in  all  the  ports  of  the  world 
where  I  have  since  been  in,  have  heard  it, 
and  by  God  helping  me,  many  more  shall.  I 
owe  all  that  I  feel,  and  hope  for  to  this  little 
book,  as  the  means  in  the  hand  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit." 

We  had  by  this  time  got  into  the  church- 
yard, and  he  being  a  near  relative  of  the  dead, 
left  me  to  perform  the  last  duty  of  respect,  by 
assisting  to  lower  the  corpse  into  the  grave. 
I  saw,  as  he  bended  over  the  grave,  the  big 
tears  dropping  from  his  eyes  upon  the  lid  of 
the  descending  coffin.  I  never  saw  him  again 
— I  told  him  not,  that  I  was  the  writer  of  his 
little  book. 

REFLECTIONS. 

1.  By  endeavouring  to  do  good  to  all,  we 
are  next  to  certain  to  do  good  to  some.  2. 
Much  of  the  good  we  do,  we  shall  die  igno- 
rant of,  as  this  woman  did.  3.  We  ought  to 
improve  every  opportunity  given  us,  to  do 
good,  as  we  know  not  but  it  may  be  our  last. 
Had  she  omitted  this  one  to  him,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  her  power  again.  4.  None  are 
so  hardened  in  sin,  but  God  can  soften  to  re- 
pentance. 5.  We  may,  and  we  ought,  both 
hope,  pray,  and  labour  for  the  conversion  of 
the  worst  of  characters.  6.  How  certain  it 
is,  that  those  who  themselves  are  converted, 
will  endeavour  to  convert  others.  7.  How  en- 
couraging this  for  tract  distributers  in  gene- 
ral, and  particularly  for  those  among  sailors, 
and  for  all  Christians  to  "go  and  do  like- 
wise." 8.  How  many  may  one  converted  in 
youth  be  the  means  of  converting.  The  good 
done  to  an  old  man  dies  (so  to  speak)  with 
himself.  Whereas  the  good  done  to  the  youth 
lives  with  him — grows  with  his  growth,  and 
strengthens  with  his  strength.  He  carries 
his  religion  with  him  into  all  countries,  into 
all  societies,  into  all  thfe  conditions  of  life,  and 
into  all  the  relations  thereof,  of  husband,  pa- 
rent, master,  neighbour,  die.  His  religion  is 
diffused  far  and  wide  while  he  lives,  and  after 
he  is  dead,  it  descends  into  future  generations, 
multiplying  as  it  advances,  and  advancing  as 
it  multiplies.  And  who  can  tell  the  amount 
of  good  that  may  be  done  to  the  souls  of  men, 
in  ALL  generations  ?  by  the  conversion  of  but 
ONE  YOUNG  SAILOR  !  !  !  What  a  thought  ! 
What  a  stimulus  to  do  good  to  all  as  we  have 
opportunity,  especially,  to  the  young  !  Let 
pious  parents,  who  are  tried  with  ungodly 
children — pious  relations  of  ungodly  youth — 
the  minister  of  Christ — the  Sabbath-school 
teacher — and  the  tract  distributer  among  sea- 
men, think  of  the  sailor  and  his  little  book — 
thank  God,  and  take  courage." 

J.  Gray. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  has  contracted  to  be 
supplied  with  ice  from  Boston.  The  govern- 
ment of  Malta  has  also  a  similar  contract — 
the  ice  to  be  furnished  at  four  cents  a  pound. 

Cure  for  Insects^  Stings. — Any  strong  al- 
kali is  said  to  be  a  cure  for  the  stings  of 
wasps,  bees,  &c. ;  whence  it  is  inferred  that 
the  poison  thoy  instil  is  an  acid ;  and  it  is 
suggested,  that  experiments  on  the  bites  of 


snakes  and  serpents,  and  even  of  mad  dogs, 
might  be  tried  with  the  same  application,  to 
ascertain  if  it  were  effectual  as  a  remedy  for 
them  also. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  STILL  SMALL  VOICE. 

And  behold  the  Lord  passed  by,  and  a  great,  strong- 
wind  rent  the  mountains,  and  brake  in  pieces  the 
rocks  before  the  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  was  not  in  the 
wind  :  and  after  the  wind  an  earthquake ;  but  the 
Lord  was  not  in  the  earthquake  : 

And  after  the  earthquake  a  fire ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  fire  ;  and  after  the  fire,  a  still  small  voice. — 
1  Kings,  xix,  11, 12. 

From  the  noise  of  the  tempest,  the  whirlwind,  the  fire, 
From  the  mourner,  or  thoss  who  rejoice, 

'Tis  sweet  in  the  chambers  of  thought  to  retire, 
And  attend  to  the  small  quiet  voice 

Of  Him,  who  hath  promised,  to  meet  with  us  there 

In  the  closet  alone,  or  the  temple  of  prayer. 

When  morning  awakes  amid  dew  spangled  flowers, 

To  the  music  of  birds  on  the  spray, 
'Tis  pleasant  to  rove  thro'  the  green,  scented  bowers. 

And  commune  with  our  Lord  by  the  way; 
Tis  thus,  that  the  pearl  of  great  price  may  be  bought; 
For  truly  He  teaches,  as  man  never  taught ! 

When  winter's  bright  frost-work  encircles  the  earth, 
And  his  chain  o'er  the  waters  is  thrown, 

Still  goodness,  and  mercy,  and  wisdom  shine  forth, 
And  the  Lord  by  his  works  may  be  known  ! 

Then  never,  O  man  !  need  thy  spirit  despair. 

On  the  land  or  the  ocean — God's  presence  is  there  ! 

When  troubles  come  in  like  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
Breaking  down  the  strong  barriers  of  faith, 

'Tis  good,  like  a  child,  at  his  footstool,  to  be 
Made  willing  to  hear  what  He  saith — 

For  on  all  that  are  wounded,  His  spirit  Divine 

Awaiteth,  to  pour  in  the  oil  and  the  wine  ! 

But  once  in  a  season  the  angel  had  power 

The  "  Pool  of  Bethesda,"  to  heal. 
But  whenever  his  people  are  willing,  that  hour, 

Christ  heareth  the  sinner's  appeal ! 
Tho'  their  sins  be  as  scarlet,  or  crimson  their  dye. 
He  can  make  them  like  snow,  unto  mercy's  meek  eye ! 

My  brother  !  my  sister  !  what  time  thou  dost  hear 

This  voice — like  the  prophet  of  old, 
Fold  the  mantle  oftailh  round  thy  soul  and  give  ear, 

For  its  words  are  more  precious  than  gold  ! 
Tho'  overcast  be  the  sky,  though  thorny  the  way, 
Whenever  it  calleth,/ear  not  to  obey  ! 

L.  M.  H. 


THE  FRXEN'D. 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  5,  1835. 


When  other  engagements  permitted,  we 
have  been  among  the  gratified  listeners  to 
the  interesting  lectures  on  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry  delivered  twice  a  week  at 
Friends'  Reading  Room  establishment,  by 
John  Simmons.  As  a  further  proof  of  the 
care  exercised  by  the  managers  to  render 
the  place  both  useful  and  attractive,  it  af- 
fords us  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
following  notice  : — 

The  committee  who  have  the  care  of 
Friends'  Reading  Room  in  Fourth  street, 
desirous  of  giving  variety  and  increasing  in- 
terest to  the  lectures  delivered  there,  have 
concluded  to  encourage  the  delivery  of  a  few 
gratuitous  ones  by  persons  properly  qualified, 
who  may  be  willing  to  undertake  it.   In  con- 


formity with  this  prospect  Enoch  Lewis  is 
expected  to  give  lectures  on  astronomy,  on 
the  fifth  and  seventh  day  evenings,  the  10th 
and  12th  instant. 

J.  Simmons'  lectures,  of  course,  will  be 
postponed  to  the  week  following ;  and  it  may 
be  well  to  mention,  that  as  a  change  in  the 
time  has  taken  place  since  the  first  announce- 
ment, the  regular  lecture  evenings  are  the 
fifth  and  seventh  of  the  week. 

The  remarks  contained  in  the  communica- 
tion by  "  A  Young  Friend,"  on  the  subject  of 
Friends'  books,  and  their  republication,  merit 
attention.  For  the  information  of  the  writer 
and  others  who  feel  interested,  it  may  be  well 
to  state,  that  the  plan  to  which  that  commu- 
nication refers,  as  formerly  announced  in  this 
journal,  has  not  been  abandoned,  but  is  under 
care,  and  when  fully  matured,  due  notice  will 
be  given. 

In  answer  to  the  enquiry  of  a  friend  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  respecting  a  pending  law  case, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  are  in  possession  of 
no  information  to  give.  His  suggestion  on 
another  subject  will  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
acted  on  as  occasion  presents.  i 

Trial  of  Kneeland. — Abner  Kneeland,  who  was 
convicted  of  blasphemy  about  two  years  since  in  the  I 
Municipal  Court,  and  who  t^ubsequently  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  in  two  instances  the  jury 
were  unable  to  come  to  a  decision,  was  yesterday 
brought  in  guilty,  after  an  able  and  luminous  charge 
delivered  the  day  before  by  Judge  Wilde.    A  motion  ' 
was  filed  in  arrest  of  judgment,  which  will  be  decided  1 
by  a  full  bench.    The  defendant  recognized  for  his  j 
appearance  in  the  sum  of  S500.    Of  forty-eight  petit-  ' 
jurors,  who  have  listened  to  the  case  of  A.  Kneeland,  j 
forty-six  have  been  in  favour  of  the  verdict  which  | 
was  yesterday  rendered. — Boston  Atlas.  1 

Erratum. — In  last  number,  page  63,  second  ' 
column,  eighteenth  line  from  bottom,  for  i 
Thomas,  read  James.  i 

The  committee  appointed  to  the  care  of 
the  boarding  school  at  West-town,  will  meet 
in  Philadelphia,  on  sixth  day,  the  11th  of 
next  month,  at  three  o'clock,  p.  m. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philad.  nth  mo.  28th,  1835.  I 

The  annual  examination  of  the  Adelphi 
school,  composed  of  coloured  children,  will 
be  held  at  the  school  house  (up  stairs)  on 
Wager  street,  running  from  Twelfth  to  Thir- 
teenth street,  above  Race  street,  on  third 
day  afternoon  next,  at  two  o'clock.  The 
friends  of  the  institution,  generally,  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 

Agent  Appointed. — John  P.  Balderston, 
Baltimore. 

Married,  nt  Friends'  meeting  house.  East  Sads. 
bury,  on  the  l!)lli  of  eleventh  month,  Jesse  Evans,  to 
Mary  Buffington. 
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KIRBl'S   BRIDGEWATER  TREATISE. 

From  a  critical  notice  in  the  London 
Monthly  Review,  of  this  recent  accession  to 
the  series  of  Bridgewater  Treatises,  we  pre- 
sent to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  the  fol- 
lowing abstract.  The  work  is  in  two  volumes, 
and  the  title  page  runs  thus,  "  On  the  Power, 
Wisdom,  and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifest- 
ed in  the  creation  of  apimals,  and  in  their 
history,  habits,  and  instincts.  By  William 
Kirby,  M.  A.,  F.  R.  S.,  &c." 

The  reviewers  say  : — 

We  look  upon  this  treatise  as  a  suitable 
companion  to  Dr.  Roget's.  It  is  reasonable 
to  expect,  however,  that  this  work,  which 
considers  the  history,  habits,  and  instincts  of 
animals,  must  sometimes  treat  of  the  same 
subjects  that  came  to  be  handled  by  the  former 
writer,  in  his  able  production  on  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology,  especially  as  both  works 
are  intended  to  illustrate  the  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
creation.  For  "  the  history,  habits,  and  in- 
stincts of  animals  are  so  intima  tely  connected 
with  their  physiological  structure,  especially 
their  external  anatomy,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible,  in  order  to  prove  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  to  treat  satisfactorily  of  the 
former  without  occasional  illustrations  from 
the  latter." 

The  creation  of  the  animal  kingdom  is  the 
first  subject  discussed  in  this  treatise,  in 
which  the  author  takes,  as  his  safest  guide, 
the  notices  which  Scripture  affords  us  on  this 
obscure  theme.  The  geographical  and  local 
distribution  of  animals  is  next  pursued.  Here 
there  is  clearly  much  room  for  conjecture, 
but  our  author  sees  no  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  a  new  or  more  recent  creation, 
to  account  for  the  introduction  of  peculiar 
animals  into  any  given  country.    He  adds : — 

"  The  fact  itself,  that  almost  every  country 
has  its  peculiar  animals,  affords  a  proof  of  de- 
sign, and  of  the  adaptation  of  means  to  an 
end,  demonstrating  the  intervention  and  guid- 
ance of  an  invisible  being,  of  irresistible  power, 
to  whose  will  all  things  yield  obedience,  and 
whose  wisdom  and  goodness  are  conspicuous 
in  all  the  arrangements  he  has  made.  Wher- 
ever we  see  a  peculiar  class  of  animals,  we 
usually  see  peculiar  circumstances  which  re- 


quire their  presence.  Thus  the  elephant  and 
rhinoceros,  the  lion  and  the  tiger,  are  found 
only  in  warm  climates,  where  a  rapid  vegeta- 
tion, and  infinite  hosts  of  animals,  seem  to 
require  the  efforts  of  such  gigantic  and  fero- 
cious devourers  to  keep  them  in  check  ;  but 
on  this  subject  I  shall  have  occasion  to  en- 
large hereafter. 

"  There  is  another  point  of  view,  illustra- 
tive of  the  divine  attribute,  in  this  partial  lo- 
cation of  various  animals.  If  every  region, 
or  nation,  contained  within  its  limits  the  entire 
circle  that  constitutes  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  the  remark  may  be  extended  to  every 
natural  object,  how  weak  and  trifling  would 
be  the  incitement  for  man  to  visit  his  fellow- 
men  !  Were  the  productions  of  every  country 
the  same,  there  would  be  little  or  no  tempta- 
tion for  commercial  speculation,  therefore  the 
merchant  would  stay  at  home ;  the  animals, 
and  plants,  and  minerals  would  be  the  same, 
therefore  the  naturalist  would  stay  at  home  ; 
the  astronomer  indeed,  and  geographer,  and 
the  student  of  his  own  species,  might  be 
tempted  sometimes  to  roam,  but  the  ocean 
would  be  truly  dissociable,  and  those  ties  that 
now  connect  the  different  nations  of  the  globe 
would,  for  the  most  part,  be  broken.  They 
are  now  linked  to  each  other,  in  a  bond  of 
amity,  by  the  intercourse  which  their  mutual 
wants  produce ;  and  the  body  geographical, 
if  I  may  use  such  a  metaphor,  as  well  as  the 
body  natural,  is  so  tempered,  and  so  furnished 
in  every  part,  that  constant  supplies  of  things, 
necessary  or  desirable,  are  uninterruptedly 
circulating,  by  certain  channels,  through  the 
whole  system ;  and  thus  keep  up  a  kind  of 
systole  and  diastole,  which  diffuses  every 
where  a  healthy  temperament,  and  is  univer- 
sally beneficial.  It  is,  moreover,  calculated 
to  generate  those  kindly  feelings  which  ought 
to  reciprocate  between  beings  inhabiting  the 
same  globe,  and  sprung  from  the  same  origi- 
nal father.  And  the  cultivation  of  these  feel- 
ings of  mutual  good  will  was,  no  doubt,  the 
principal  object  of  the  Deity  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  various  gifts  to  various  countries,  en- 
dowing some  with  one  peculiar  production, 
and  some  with  another :  so  that  one  might 
not  say  to  another,  '  /  luice  no  need  of  you.'' 

"  Herein  is  the  divine  wisdom  and  good- 
ness most  conspicuous.  Had  chance,  or  nature, 
as  some  love  to  speak,  directed  the  distribution 
of  animals,  and  they  were  abandoned  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
found  themselves  in  their  original  station, 
without  any  superintending  power  to  guide 
them,  they  would  not  so  invariably  have  fixed 
themselves  in  the  climates  and  regions  for 
which  they  were  evidently  intended.  Their 
migrations,  under  their  own  sole  guidance, 
would  have  depended,  for  their  direction,  up- 
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on  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the  desire 
seized  them  to  change  their  quarters :  in  the 
height  of  summer,  the  tropical  animals  might 
have  taken  a  direction  further  removed  from 
the  tropics;  and,  in  winter,  those  of  colder 
climates  might  have  journeved  towards  in- 
stead of  from  them.  Besides,  taking  into 
consideration  other  motives,  from  casual  cir- 
cumstances, that  might  have  induced  different 
individuals  belonging  to  the  same  climates  to 
pursue  different  routes,  they  might  be  misled 
by  cupidity,  or  dislike,  or  fear.  On  no  other 
principle  can  we  explain  the  adaptation  of 
their  organization  to  the  state  and  produc- 
tions of  the  country  in  which  we  find  them — 
I  speak  of  local  species — but  that  of  a  su- 
preme power,  who  formed  and  furnished  the 
country,  organized  them  for  it,  and  guided 
them  into  it." 

In  his  observations  relative  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  different  forms  and  colours  of  the 
human  race,  he  is  opposed  entirely  to  the 
suppositions  tliat  contradict  the  word  of  God; 
and  in  accounting  for  the  many  phenomena 
in  this  department  of  his  subject,  he  cannot 
admit  that  natural  or  moral  circumstances 
can  furnish  a  satisfactory  cause,  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  direct  will  of  a  governing 
power,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  his  provi- 
dence. For  throughout  the  treatise  it  is  the 
author's  desire  to  bring  the  Creator  nearer 
and  ifearer  to  us,  instead  of  regarding  him  as 
receding  farther  and  farther  from  our  ob- 
servation ;  nor  do  we  see,  however  unfashion- 
able this  way  of  viewing  the  phenomena  of 
what  is  frequently  celled  natvre  may  be,  that 
it  is  less  philosophical  than  the  course  that 
would  explain  every  thing  by  a  reference  to 
some  abstract  idea,  and  undefined  law.  On 
the  migrations  of  animals  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  statements. 

"  Though  the  production  and  rearing  of 
their  young  forms  a  principal  feature  in  most 
of  the '  migrations  before  noticed,  yet  it  is 
most  prominent  and  conspicuous  in  the  ani- 
mals whose  annual  motions  I  shall  next  ad- 
vert to.  And  here  mankind  is  more  con- 
spicuously indebted  to  the  fatherly  care  and 
bounty  of  a  beneficent  Providence  for  a  sup- 
ply of  their  wants,  than  m  any  of  the  cases 
above  detailed,  which  most  of  them  minister 
to  our  pleasures,  rather  than  our  sustenance. 
When  the  time  of  the  singing  birds  is  come, 
and  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  is  heard  in 
our  land;  when  the  swallow  and  the  swift 
delight  us  by  their  rapid  and  varied  motions, 
now  skimming  the  surface  of  the  waters,  now 
darting,  either  aloft  or  with  more  humble 
flight  over  the  earth ;  when  the  carolling 
lark  ascends  towards  heaven,  teaching  us  to 
look  up  and  learn  from  her  where  to  direct 
the  best  affections  of  our  hearts;  these  all 
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excite  in  us  delightful  sensations,  and  merit 
our  grateful  acknowledgment,  but  still  they 
contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  means  of 
life.  The  locusts  indeed,  who  headed  the 
list  of  emigrators,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
lay  waste  a  country,  supply  its  inhabitants 
with  food,  and  thus  make  some  recompense 
for  their  ravages  ;  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  winter  birds  mentioned  under  the 
last  head,  as  the  swimmers  and  the  waders, 
furnish  our  tables  with  dainty  meats ;  but 
they  come  not  in  such  numbers  as  to  add 
materially  to  the  general  stock  of  food,  or  to 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  as 
well  as  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  rich.  The 
animals  I  allude  to  under  the  present  head, 
form  the  sole  food  of  some  nations,  and  con- 
tribute a  vast  and  cheap  supply,  that  covers 
the  table  of  the  poor  man  with  plenty.  The 
migrating ^s/jes  are  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  invaluable  gifts  of  the  Creator  to  his 
creature  man,  by  which  thousands  and  thou- 
sands support  themselves  and  their  families  ; 
and  wliich,  at  certain  periods,  form  the  food 
of  millions.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  fishes  I  shall  now  give  a  brief 
account. 

"  The  herring,  to  which  I  now  allude,  be- 
longs to  the  tribe  called  abdommal  fishes,  or 
those  whose  ventral  fins  are  behind  the  pec- 
toral, and  may  be  said  to  inhabit  the  arctic 
seas  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  from 
whence  they  annually  migrate,  at  different 
times,  in  search  of  food,  and  to  deposit  their 
spawn.  Their  shoals  consist  of  millions  of 
myriads,  and  are  many  leagues  in  width, 
and  many  fathoms  in  thickness,  and  so  dense 
that  the  fishes  touch  each  other  ;  they  are 
preceded,  at  the  interval  of  some  days,  by 
insulated  males.  The  largest  and  strongest 
are  said  to  lead  the  shoals,  which  seem  to 
move  in  a  certain  order,  and  to  divide  into 
bands  as  they  proceed,  visiting  the  shores  of 
various  islands  and  countries,  and  enriching 
their  inhabitants.  Their  presence  and  pro- 
gress are  usually  indicated  by  various  sea- 
birds,  sharks,  and  other  enemies.  One  of 
the  cartilaginous  fishes,  the  sea-ape,  is  said 
to  accompany  them  constantly,  and  is  thence 
called  the  king  of  the  herrings.  They  throw 
off"  also  a  kind  of  oily  or  slimy  substance, 
which  extends  over  their  columns,  and  is 
easily  seen  in  calm  weather.  This  substance, 
in  gloomy  still  nights,  exhibits  a  phosphoric 
light,  as  if  a  cloth,  a  little  luminous,  was 
spread  over  the  sea. 

"  Some  conjecture  may  be  formed  of  the 
infinite  numbers  of  these  invaluable  fishes  that 
are  taken  by  European  nations,  from  what 
Lacepede  relates — that  in  Norway  twenty 
millions  have  boon  taken  at  a  single  fishing, 
that  there  are  few  years  that  they  do  not 
capture  four  iiundred  millions,  and  that  at 
Gottenburgh  and  its  vicinity  seven  hundred 
millions  are  annually  taken ;  '  but  whiit  are 
these  millions,'  he  remarks,  '  to  the  incre- 
dible numbers  that  go  to  the  share  of  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  other  European  nations!' 

"  Migrations  of  these  fishes  are  stated  to 
take  place  at  three  different  times.  The  first 
when  the  ice  begins  to  melt,  which  continues 
to  the  end  of  J  uue  ;  then  succeeds  that  of  the 


summer,  followed  by  the  autumnal  one,  which 
lasts  till  the  middle  of  September.  They  seek 
places  for  spawning,  where  stones  and  marine 
plants  abound,  against  which  they  rub  them- 
selves alternately  on  each  side,  all  the  while 
moving  their  fins  with  great  rapidity.  Ac- 
cording to  Lacepede,  William  Duekelzoon,  a 
fisherman  of  Biervliet,  in  Dutch  Flanders, 
was  the  first  person  who  salted  herrings  :  this 
was  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
others  attribute  this  invention  to  William 
Bcnckels  or  Benkelings,  of  Biervlin.  To 
show  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  in- 
vention, the  Emperor  Charles  V.  is  stated  to 
have  visited  his  tomb,  and  to  have  eaten  a 
herring  upon  his  grave.  The  smoking  of  this 
valuable  fish,  we  are  told,  was  first  practised 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Dieppe,  in  Normandy." 

There  are,  among  migrating  fishes,  those 
that  arc  actuated  by  instincts  and  powers  that 
enable  them  to  provide  for  their  safety,  in 
consequence  of  the  ponds  and  pools  which 
they  inhabit  being  liable  to  be  dried  up  at 
certain  seasons.  Some  travel  in  search  of  an- 
other spot  that  is  better  supplied  with  water. 

"  This  has  long  been  known  of  eels,  which 
wind,  by  night,  through  the  grass  in  search 
of  water,  when  so  circumstanced.  Dr.  Han- 
cock, in  the  Zoologi-;al  Journal,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  species  of  fish,  called,  by  the  In- 
dians, the  Flat-head  Hassar,  and  belonging 
to  a  genus  of  the  family  of  the  Siluridans, 
which  is  instructed  by  its  Creator,  when  the 
pools,  in  which  they  commonly  reside,  in 
very  dry  seasons,  lose  their  water,  to  take 
the  resolution  of  marching  by  land  in  search 
of  others  in  which  the  water  is  not  evaporated. 
These  fish  grow  to  about  the  length  of  a  foot, 
and  travel  in  large  droves  with  this  view  ; 
they  move  by  night,  and  their  motion  is  said 
to  be  like  that  of  the  two-footed  lizard.  A 
strong  serrated  arm  constitutes  the  first 
ray  of  its  pectoral  fin.  Using  this  as  a  kind 
of  foot,  it  should  seem,  they  push  themselves 
forwards,  by  means  of  their  elastic  tail,  mov- 
ing nearly  as  fast  as  a  man  will  leisurely 
walk.  The  strong  plates  which  envelope 
their  body  probably  facilitate  their  progress, 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  under  the  body 
of  serpents,  which  in  some  degree  perform 
the  office  of  feet.  It  is  affirmed  by  the  In- 
dians, that  they  are  furnished  with  an  inter- 
nal supply  of  water  sufficient  for  their  journey, 
which  seems  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  their  bodies  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
even  if  wiped  dry  with  a  cloth,  become  in- 
stantly moist  again.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Hancock's,  resident  in  Essequibo,  once 
fell  in  with  a  drove  of  these  animals,  which 
were  so  numerous,  that  the  Indians  filled 
several  baskets  with  them." 

From  the  New  York  Oliscrver. 

Debate  in  the  Synod  of  Virginia  on  Slavery. 

When  I  lie  subject  of  llie  abolition  movements  was 
bronplit  before  Synod,  a  pnpcr  was  presented,  written 
hy  u  distino-nishod  nieinbnr  of  Synod,  purporting  to 
give  the  views  of  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
I'liis  paper  coinincneed  thus:  "Slavery  is  rccon^nized 
by  Scripture  in  precisrly  the  same  wny  as  the  other 
d'lnicsiic  rclalioris  of  !ifr.  If  it  be  asked,  whether,  by 
this.  «e  moan  to  affirm  that  there  is  no  inoro  sin  in  a 
master  exercising  authority  over  liin  slave,  than  in  a 


husband  exercising  authority  over  liis  wife,  or  a  parent 
over  his  child,  we  reply,  Yes!  We  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  no  more  sin  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 
All  the  domestic  relations  stand  upon  precisely  the 
same  grourrd  in  Scripture."  The  paper  expaiidin|r 
these  views,  had  no  sooner  been  read,  than 

Dr.  Hill,  of  Winchester,  commenced  the  debate  with 
great  animation,  expressing  his  astonishment  ut  the 
views  just  presented.  Ho  could  not  agree,  by  any 
means,  that  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  husband  and  wife.  No,  sir, 
nor  at  all  the  same.  The  one  is  a  natural  relation, 
ordained  of  God,  and  sairctified  by  Him  for  the  happi- 
ness of  man;  but  the  other  had  its  origin  in  injustice 
and  wrong,  and  is  never  sanctioned  in  the  Bible;  un- 
less allusions  to  it  as  an  existing  relation  and  a  tolerated 
evil  are  so  misinterpreted.  But  because  it  was  an  ex- 
isting relation,  does  it  follow  that  it  had  a  basis  like 
that  of  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife?  God  forbid! 
The  lelalions  differ  widely  and  essentially,  not  only 
in  their  nature,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  one  is  perma- 
nent, and  the  other  continues  only  by  the  strong  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  The  Bible  says,  "Art  thou  called, 
being  a  servant,  care  not  for  it;  but  if  thou  mayest  be 
free,  uses  it  rather."  Now,  sir,  how  would  it  do  to 
substitute  the  other  relations,  and  say,  "  Art  thou 
called,  being  a  child,  care  not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayest 
be  free,  use  it  rather?"  Or,  "  Art  thou  called,  being 
a.  wife,  care  not  for  it;  but  if  thou  mayest  be  free 
from  thy  husband,  use  the  freedom  rather  ?"  What 
would  members  ol  Synod  say,  if  it  were  enjoined  upon 
their  wives  and  children  to  prefer  being  independent, 
if  possible,  of  their  husbands  and  fathers?  Sir,  it  is 
absurd  to  mairrtain  that  there  is  a  precise  similarity 
in  the  relations,  either  in  their  natural  basis,  or  their 
perpetuity.  I,  lor  one,  cannot  consent  to  any  phrase- 
ology which  looks  that  way.  It  is  unscript  iiral  and 
false.  I  maintain  that  slavery  corrtinuos  only  by  ne- 
ccsfity  ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  abolished  as  soon  as 
it  can  be,  consistently  with  the  good  of  all  concerned. 
I  am  utterly  opposed,  however,  to  the  wildfi>p  of  fa- 
naticism,  and  to  the  madness  of  tlie  present  abolition- 
ists. But,  1  am  no  pro-slavery  marr.  I  cannot  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  slavei-y  resembles  the  other  relations 
of  life  in  its  nature.  It  does  not  resemble  them  "pre- 
cisely," or  at  all,  in  many  important  particulars.  In 
conclusion,  Dr.  Hill  said,  he  could  not  agree  that  that 
paper  should  go  forth  under  the  authority  o.""  the  Synod 
of  Virginia. 

Dr.  Baxter,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  re- 
marked,  that  the  only  way  to  meet  the  abolitionists 
successfully,  was  to  oppose  tlieir  first  principles.  All 
their  movements  were  !bunded  upon  the  position  that 
slavery  was  an  unlawful  relation.  Dr.  B.  denied  that 
the  relation  was  unlawful ;  it  was  recognized  by 
Scripture.  The  apostles  treated  it  as  a  relation  mo- 
rally right,  considering  all  the  circunrstances.  Nor 
could  any  thing  be  done  to  counteract  the  incendiary 
efforts  of  fanaticism,  until  we  took  scriptural  views  of 
this  subject,  and  maintained  them  from  Scripture.  It 
was  also  impossible  to  do  much  for  the  extensive  reli- 
gious instruction  of  the  slaves  themselves,  tinlcss  they 
were  made  to  understand  that  their  masters  had  a 
scriptural  right  to  maintain  their  authority.  The 
public  mind  seemed  to  be  nruch  shaken  upon  this  sub- 
ject, even  in  our  own  section  of  country.  But  it  is  a 
fict  established  by  Scripture,  that  the  master  has  a 
moral  right  to  retain  his  relation  to  his  slaves.  There 
were,  however,  reciprocal  duties  for  each  to  perform, 
wliich  were  too  commonly  and  fearfiiily  neglected.  If 
it  wore  not  tru?  that  the  Bible  sanctions  the  existing 
relations,  then  the  abolilioiiists  are  right  in  their 
principle  of  immediate  emancipation  ;  for,  if  there  be 
sin  in  the  relation,  its  immediate  abandonment  is  a 
duly. 

Dr.  Carroli,,  Presitlent  of  Hampden  Sydney  Col- 
lege, did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  take  such  ground, 
in  order  to  oppose  the  abolitionists.  The  truth  is,  sir, 
that  slavery  is  so  much  involved  in  the  very  texture  of 
society,  that  its  imiircdiate  destruction  is  on  utter  im- 
possiliilily.  Even  supposing  the  existing  relation  to 
be  sinful,  yet  the  abolitionists  were  so  wild  in  their 
mode  ofaction,  that  they  never  can  succeed.  Nothing 
can  be  done  in  the  way  they  are  attempting.  They 
do  not  seem  to  consider  consequences  at  all,  or  to  re- 
flect tnat  the  subject  has  intricate  relations,  and  many 
troublesome  political  and  social  bearings.  Sir,  they 
can  be  put  down  on  the  pica  of  having  completely  mis- 
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taken  the  right  remedy.  Lorenzo  Dow's  mode  of  re- 
dressing the  injury  done  by  his  mill-dam,  was  not 
more  wild  than  the  present  abolition  experiment.  On 
a  certain  occasion,  it  is  said,  an  eagle  caught  up  an  in- 
nocent lamb,  and  was  flying  off  witn  its  prey  in  the 
air,  when  suddenly  the  intelligent  bird  was  convinced 
of  its  injustice,  and,  desirous  of  making  immediate  re- 
paration, it  let  go  its  hold,  and  dashed  the  lam.b's 
brains  out !  Such  is  aholilion  benevolence  !  Dr.  Carroll, 
although  he  agreed  with  Dr.  Baxter  in  some  points, 
did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  take  any  other  ground, 
lhan  that  there  was  an  entire  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  abolitionists,  in  reference  to  the  right  mode  of  ope- 
rating on  this  subject.  Dr.  C.  added,  that  he  had, 
from  the  beginning,  battled  with  the  abolitionists,  and 
that  his  residence  at  the  south,  for  the  last  few  months, 
had  confirmed  his  original  impressions  in  regard  to 
their  mischievous  and  dangerous  errors.  They  were 
errors  of  the  head,  more  than  errors  of  the  heart. 

Rev.  Mr.  Leach,  of  Ciiinbetiand,  insisted,  with  much 
earnestness,  that  it  was  necessary  for  Synod  to  take 
the  ground  assumed  by  Dr.  Baxter,  and  by  the  paper 
which  had  been  read.  The  churches  expected  a  full 
expression  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  their  pastors, 
and  it  would  not  do  to  give  the  subject  the  go  by,  in 
the  way  intimated  by  the  last  speaker.  It  was  not 
enough  merely  to  denounce  the  abolitionists,  and  to 
say  that  they  were  wrong.  We  ought  to  give  the  rea- 
sons of  oar  difference  of  opinion,  and  to  let  them 
know  that  we  maintain  our  existing  relations  with 
the  slaves,  because  the  Bible  gives  us  authority  to  do  it. 

Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Staunton,  of  Fiince  Edward, 
thought  the  paper,  which  had  been  read,  went  too  far. 
It  extenuated  slavery,  and  left  false  impressions  upon 
the  mind.  I  justify  slavery,  sir,  not  from  Scripture, 
but  from  circumstances.  Slavery  is  a  moral  evil,  and 
ought  to  be  done  away  as  soon  as  possible.  Better 
contend  for  immediate  emancipation,  than  for  perpetua 
servitude.  The  actual  degraded  condition  of  the  Afri 
can  race  was  the  only  reason  why  slavery  ought  not 
to  be  abolished  this  very  hour.  Ethiopia  must  one 
day  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  the  Lord,  and  my 
prayer  is  that  that  time  may  speedily  come  !  Life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  were  the  right  of 
all;  and  could  only  be  taken  away  by  the  claims  of  a 
harsh  and  stern  necessity.  Something  ought  to  be 
done  at  once,  and  effectually,  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  slaves.  But  let  not  this  Synod, 
even  in  appearance,  assume  principles,  which  justify 
the  perpetuity  of  slavery. 

Rev.  Sam'l  B.  Wilson,  of  Frederickshurg,  said  that, 
to  his  mind,  two  things  were  perfectly  clear :  1st,  The 
relation  of  master  and  slave  was  justified  by  Scripture. 
The  Holy  Spirit  has  marked  out  the  existence  of  that 
relation.  2d,  Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  never  in- 
tended to  interfere  with  the  civil  relations  of  society, 
except  by  the  silent  influence  of  religion  upon  the 
heart  and  Hfe.  Whenever  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  force  mankind,  in  anticipation  of  the  preparation 
which  can  only  be  eftected  by  the  gospel,  harm  has  al- 
ways been  done.  He  could  not  but  think  that  the 
views,  expressed  in  "the  paper,  were  in  the  main 
correct. 

Rev.  Stephen  Taylor,  of  Union  Seminary,  would 
never  interfere  in  a  political  way  with  any  matter. 
But  he  would  touch  the  subject  in  a  scriptural  way. 
This  is  a  Bible  question.  Slavery  has  bearings  upon 
very  important  actual  duties  in  life,  for  which  the  Bible 
provides.  The  ultimate  influence  of  the  gospel  will 
change  the  order  of  society;  but  it  will  be  only  when 
all  parties  are  willing  thai  the  change  should  take 
place,  and  then  who  would  complain?  The  Bible  has 
power  to  break  every  unholy  bond,  and  to  set  every 
thing  right  in  society.  If  any  body  thinks  slavery  will 
be  eternal,  he  differs  very  much  from  me.  Nor  did 
the  paper,  which  has  been  read,  contain  any  sentiment 
implying  a  desire  to  perpetuate  slavery. 

Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong, /»r/ner/y  of  Richmond,  believed 
that  bold  and  rash  assertions  had  unsettled  the  minds 
of  many  Christians  in  Virginia,  in  reference  to  slavery. 
He  was  for  adopting  a  circular  letter,  giving  a  scrip, 
tural  view  of  the  subject.  The  Bible,  no  doubt,  tole- 
•  rated  the  existing  relation,  in  view  of  the  oircum- 
stances  of  the  case. 

Wm.  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Norfolk,  was  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  paper 
which  had  been  read.  To  say  that  slavery  stood  upon 
precisely  the  same  ground  with  the  other  social  rela- 


tions, was  to  his  wind  very  far  from  being  "  precise/^/" 
the  truth.    He  could  not  coincide  altngethcr  with  Dr. 
Baxter ;  nor  did  he  believe  that  those  views  were  palat- 
ble  to  a  majority  of  Synod.    The  difficulty  in  liis 
mind  was,  that  those  views  left  the  impression  that 
slavery  miglit  continue  an  indefinite  period,  without 
sin.    For,  if  the  Bible  sanctioned  it,  the  tiling  was 
morally  right;  and  if  morally  right,  we  were  under  no 
obligations  to  remove  it.   But  is  this  Scripture  ?  Must 
we  sit  still,  and  do  nothing  for  the  removal  of  this  cry- 
ing evil  ?    Must  we  wait  and  wait  for  some  rnirncu- 
lous  interposition  of  Divine  Agency?    With  the  Bible 
in  our  hands,  no  one  can  doubt  that  slavery  is  incon- 
sistent with  its  spirit  and  its  precepts;  and  we  are 
bound,  therefore,  to  aim  at  emancipation.    Lord  Chat- 
ham once  said  that  he  never  would  come  into  parlia- 
ment, with  the  statute  book  doubled  down  with  dog's 
ears,  to  prove  that  liberty  was  the  birtli-right  of  British 
subjects.    Nor  will  I — cried  Mr.  Maxwell,  (alluding  to 
the  author  of  the  paper) — nor  will  I  come  into  this  Sy- 
nod, with  my  Bible  doubled  down  in  dng^s  ears,  to 
prove  that  slavery  is  wrong.    No,  sir,  I  will  not  under- 
take  such  a  work  of  supererogation  !    One  need  read 
but  the  first  chapter  in  the  word  of  Go  i,  to  be  convinced 
that  slavery  is  wrong.    How  was  man  created?  With 
dominion  over  the  soul  and  body  of  his  fellow  man? 
No!  There  was  no  slavery  in  Eden.   Nor  would  there 
have  been  any  to  curse  the  earth,  unless  Satan  had 
prevailed  in  the  temptation.    It  is  preposterous  to  g 
to  the  Bible  to  defend  slavery.    Its  universal  spirit  i- 
against  the  institution,  gloriously  against  it!   But  some 
have  said,  that  although  slavery  is  wrong  in  the  ab- 
stract, yet  circuaistances  have  now  made  it  morally 
right.   This  phraseology,  sir,  I  object  to.   That  which 
is  once  wrong,  can  never  become  morally  right.  It 
never  can  become  right  in  such  a  sense  as  releases  us 
from  obligations  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  original 
evil.    It  never  can  become  morally  right,  in  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  phrase.    The  most  we  can  say 
of  it  is,  that  it  may  be  tolerated,  or,  as  the  Scripture 
has  it,  "  winked  at,"  on  account  of  an  in-pcrious  and 
dreadful  necessity.    To  say  that  slavery  is  morally 
right,  would  be  a  virtual  abrogation  of  the  law  of  love. 

Yet,  sir,  whilst  I  deny  that  slavery  can  be  said  to 
be  morally  right,  I  maintain  the  existence  of  a  neces- 
sity,  which  palliates,  under  the  circumstances,  the  tem- 
porary continuance  of  the  relation.    But  mark!  I 
found  my  position  not  on  Scripture,  nor  on  the  moral 
lawfulness  of  slavery;  but  simply  on  the  fact  of  a  ne- 
cessity.   To  illustrate  my  idea:  killing  a  man  in  the 
abstract  is  wrong,  just  as  slavery  is.    And  yet  I  may 
kill  a  man  in  a  particular  case  of  self-defence.  Cir- 
cumstances justify  me;  self-preservation  is  the  valid 
plea.    And  yet  1  may  wilfully  kill  no  man,  if  I  can 
avoid  it.    I  am  bound  to  use  every  means  to  release 
myself  from  the  necessity  of  taking  the  life  of  a  human 
being.    So  it  is  v/ith  slavery.    I  have  no  right  before 
God  or  men,  to  keep  my  fellow-man  in  bondage,  ex- 
cept in  view  of  the  peculiar  exigency.    I  may  not  rest 
satisfied  while  he  is  deprived  of  his  liberty.    I  am 
bound  to  make  every  effort  for  his  deliverance ;  and 
unless  I  do  my  best  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity,  I  am 
guilty  of  the  sin  of  unjustifiable  slavery — ^just  as  much 
as,  in  other  circumstances,  I  would  be  guilty  of  un- 
justifiable homicide.    But  if  I  am  aiming  at  emancipa- 
tion, and  doing  that  which  is  "just  and  right"  to  my 
slaves,  I  may,  during  the  interval,  preserve  my  autho- 
rity over  them.    It  is  the  dictate  of  self-preservation, 
as  well  as  the  impulse  of  benevolence,  to  do  so.  Lord 
Bacon,  two  centuries  ago,  observed  that,  if  two  men 
were  in  the  open  sea  upon  a  plank,  which  was  about 
to  sink  under  the  double  weight,  the  stronger  would 
be  justified,  in  self-defence,  in  holding  on,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  other.    It  is  so  with  slavery.  The 
African  and  the  white  man  are  clinging  to  a  plank  in 
the  wide  and  dangerous  ocean.    If  either  moves,  the 
plank  loses  its  balance,  and  both  are  gone !  Unfortu- 
nately for  Cuffie,  he  is  under.    I  am  on  the  top,  and 
tell  him  to  "hold  still."    The  plank  will  hold  us  both, 
if  both  are  quiet.    But  if  Cuffie  tries  to  move,  I  have 
a  right  to  hold  him  down  with  a  strong  hand.  My 
own  safety  requires  it,  as  well  as  his.    But  suppose  I 
see  a  boat  coming,  which  can  relieve  Cuffie  from  a 
situation  as  disagreeable  to  me  as  it  is  to  him,  have  I 
a  right  still  to  hold  on,  and  let  the  boat  pa.ss  by  ?  If 
I  did,  and  Cuffie  should  die,  his  blood  would  he  re- 
quired at  my  hands !    Sir,  we  must  try  to  get  rid  of 
slavery.    We  have  no  right  to  cling  to  our  slaves,  un 


dcr  tlie  delusion  thut  the  Scripture  justifies  the  system 
as  morally  right.  Colonization  is  the  boat  by  which 
we  can  rescue  many  from  their  servile  degradation. 
And  if  any  other  rational  plan  of  emancipation  is 
practicable,  we  are  under  obligations,  which  no  man 
may  disregard  with  impunity,  to  embrace  the  occa- 
sion, and  "  let  the  uppresped  go  free." 

In  regard  to  immidiiiic  abolition,  said  Mr.  M.,  but 
one  single  opinion  can  flash  through  the  minds  of  this 
assembly.  It  is  a  scheme  of  destruction  and  ruin.  It 
is  casting  ofl'  Cuffie  to  let  him  sink  in  the  mighty 
waters.  It  is  adding  death  to  injustice — murder  to 
oppression.  God  forbid  that  we  should  add  this  to  our 
other  sins. 

But  whilst  I  condemn  the  immediate  abolition 
scheme,  I  cannot  sanction  the  principles  contained  in 
the  paper  which  has  led  to  this  discussion.  Such 
principles,  instead  of  tranquilizing  Christians,  would 
only  disturb  Ihcm  the  more;  because  their  consciences 
will  not  stay  Iran ijiiilized.  Slavery  is  abhorrent  to  the 
enlightened  conscience,  and  all  eftorts  to  give  it  false 
peace  would,  in  the  end,  only  increase  its  agitations. 
I  am  satisfied  that  southern  Cliristians  will  not  receive 
such  principles  ;  and  northern  Christians  will  be  still 
more  incensed  with  them.  In  the  name  of  tlie  North 
and  of  the  South,  let  not  the  Synod  of  this  ancient  com- 
monwealth sanction  any  principles  which  seem  to  jus- 
tify slavery,  especially  from  Hcriplure.  Let  us  rather 
till  the  world  that  we  abhor  the  system,  and  only  jus- 
tify its  continuance  amongst  us  by  an  imperious  ne- 
cessity, which  our  lecble  hands  cannot  now  control. 
God  forbid,  sir,  that  this  Synod  should  ever  assume  a 
position  favourable,  even  in  appearance,  to  the  perpe- 
tuity  of  human  bondage. 

Dr.  Baxter  begged  leave,  in  explanation,  to  add  a 
few  remarks.  He  had  never  said,  nor  did  he  intend  to 
say,  that  slavery  was  right  in  the  abstract.  The  truth 
is,  I  can  decide  no  question  in  the  abstract.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  abslractiun  in  practical  morals. 
The  decision  of  all  moral  questions  must  ever  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  abstract 
awfulness  ?  I,  for  one,  know  not  what  it  is.  Suppose 
the  life  of  a  man  is  taken,  and  I  am  called  n,><in  to 
express  my  opinion  as  to  its  lawfulness.  The  first 
thing  I  do  is  to  enquire  into  tl;e  circumstances  of  the 
case.  In  the  abstract  1  cannot  decide  the  question; 
because  there  may  be  circumstances  (as  is  sometimes 
the  ease)  to  justily  the  act.  So  in  regard  to  the  ab- 
stract lawfulness  of  our  domestic  institutions  ;  I  know 
not  what  it  means.  I  can  form  no  opinion  of  the  mo- 
rality of  slavery  in  Virginia,  in  the  abstract.  The  idea 
is  an  absurdity  in  itself;  because  the  decision  of  the 
whole  question  may  depend  entirely  on  circumstances. 
In  my  judgment,  it  does. 

Now  how  did  the  apostles  treat  slavery  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  in  all  their  writings,  which  goes  to  show 
that  slavery  is  always  and  necessarily  a  sin,  without 
regard  to  the  cireu.mstances  which  may  attend  it? 
No.  They  always  recognise  the  lawfulness  of  the  re- 
lation. They  no  where  inculcate  the  duty  of  imme- 
diate and  universal  emancipation.  And  yet  Roman 
slavery  was  far  more  galling  and  intolerable  than  ours. 
And  if  the  Bible  gives  no  intimations  to  the  Roman 
Christians  of  the  duty  of  immediate  abolition,  how  can 
we  maintain  any  such  duty  in  our  day  ?  No  matter 
with  how  much  arrogance  and  fervour  the  duty  may 
be  insisted  on  by  the  abolitionists,  show  me  the  Scrip- 
ture for  it,  and  tlien  I  will  believe  them. 

But  it  has  been  said,  moderator,  that  the  law  of  love 
— the  golden  rule — abolishes  slavery  by  its  very  spirit 
and  principles.  That  may  be  true,  in  the  end;  no 
doubt  it  is.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it 
requires  immediate  emancipation ;  because  the  very 
spirit  of  benevolence,  the  very  law  of  love,  may  induce 
a  slaveholder  to  maintain  his  relation  to  his  slaves  for 
a  time.  Besides,  in  the  Bible,  or  elsewhere,  the  par- 
ticular rules  always  explain  the  general  rule.  The  di- 
rections which  the  Bible  gives  to  the  master  of  slaves 
explain  the  golden  rule  in  reference  to  their  case. 
They  are  commanded  to  do  what  is  "just  and  equal" 
— "forbearing  threatening,"  <fcc. ;  but  there  is  no  com- 
mand demanding  immediate  emancipation.  Such  a 
command,  owing  to  particular  circumstances,  might 
be  very  far  from  being  "just  and  equal."  There  ig 
wisdom,  too,  in  the  way  which  the  Bible  treats  the  sub- 
ject — a  wisdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.  If  Paul 
had  insisted  on  immediate  emancipation,  it  might 
have  ruined  the  institutions  of  Christianity  among  the 
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Romans,  and  counteracted  its  holy  influences  both  on 
the  minds  of  the  masters  and  their  cast-ofT  slaves. 

It  has  been  said,  that  what  is  once  wrong  can  never 
afterwards  become  right.  This  is  to  be  understood 
only  by  the  limitation  which  particular  circumstances 
may  give  to  particular  cases.  For  example,  iu  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  titles  to  the  land  were  all  taken 
by  plunder.  And  yet  no  lawyer  in  these  days  could 
take  exception  to  the  titles  on  that  ground.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  slave  trade  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye;  and  yet  the  continuance  of  slavery  for  a  time 
may  be  entirely  justifiable. 

I  grieve  deeply,  and  as  sincerely  as  any  one,  when  I 
view  the  evil  in  its  length  and  breadth  throughout  our 
land;  and  I  will  go  as  far  as  any  one  to  remove  it. 
But  can  we  do  tlie  thing  immediately?  Does  not  every 
Virginian  know  that  the  experiment  of  turning  the 
slaves  free  in  this  commonwealth,  has  been  thus  far  a 
lamentable  and  heart-renditig/o;/«/e  ?  And  when  we 
look  at  our  experience  on  this  point,  can  we  still  go  on 
and  turn  our  slaves  loose,  without  incurring  an  awful 
responsibility  ?  I  think  not.  The  plan  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  to  preach  the  gospel  to  both  master  and  slave  ; 
and  let  slavery  abide  the  ispue,  if  it  can.  The  princi- 
ples of  the  gospel  tend  to  mitigate  the  evil,  and  ulti- 
mately to  abolish  it  altogether.  These  are  my  princi- 
ples. Moderator.  And  1  am  not  afraid,  therefore,  to 
say  that  the  relation  is  lawful,  under  existing  cii'cum- 
stances.  I  have  never  said,  however,  that  slavery  was 
lawful  in  the  abstract;  for  I  know  not  what  that 
means. 

Mr.  Maxwell  was  glad  to  hear  the  explanation  of 
the  venerable  father.  After  all,  there  was  no  very 
great  difference  in  their  views.  But  I  prefer,  said 
Mr.  M.,  to  retain  my  own  phraseology.  I  would 
rather  say  that  slavery  is  tolerated  in  consequence  of 
circumstances  than  to  say  it  is  moially  lawful.  There 
may  be  no  essential  difference ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  use 
terms  in  any  way  that  will  quitt  the  consciences  of  men. 
I  am  still  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  paper  which 
has  been  read  ;  because  I  believe  it  will  lull  to  a  fatal 
repose  the  consciences  of  many,  and  only  increase  the 
delusion  which  prevails  among  us  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  slaver}'.  Slavery  is  not  lawful  before  God  or  man  ! 
It  is  an  evil — a  corrupt  institution — which  may  be 
tolerated  for  a  time,  only  because  it  cannot  be  imme- 
diately eradicated,  but  which  can  never  claim  the  sanc- 
tion of  God's  word,  or  recommend  itsijlf  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men, 

My  respected  friend  has  said  that  he  knows  not  what 
an  abstract  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  means.  This, 
to  my  mind,  is  refining  too  much.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  right,  and  common,  and  intelligible  use  of  Ian- 
guage.  AV'hy,  sir,  the  great  law  of  love,  which  is  the 
basis  of  all  our  obligations,  is  an  alistiact  law.  "  Thou 
shait  love  the  Lord,  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  is  altogether  an  abstract  in- 
junction. The  principles  of  morals  are  all  abstract. 
1  see  no  necessity  of  quarreling  with  the  term.  That 
.slavery  is  unlawful  in  the  abstract,  is  a  perfectly  intcl- 
ligible  and  correct  proposition  ;  much  more  so  to  my 
mind  than  that  it  is  lawful  in  practice.  I  do  nut  like 
this  latter  term,  sir.  '  It  looks  too  much  like  sanction- 
ing the  perpetuity  of  slavery.  I  repeat  that  I  cannot 
vote  for  th;it  paper,  which  has  set  forth  its  principles 
in  so  objectionable  a  way.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  a 
majority  of  the  Synod  will  sanction  it.  I  hope  it  will 
be  withdrawn,  sir. 

The  discussion  here  ended,  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  The  obnoxious  paper,  referred  to, 
was  withdrawn.  It  may  not  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
other  S|)eaker3  to  say,  that  Mr.  Maxwell's  first  speech 
was  as  complete  a  specimen  of  chaste  diction,  animated 
delivery,  sound  doctrine,  and  commanding  potccr,  as 
even  the  Old  Dominion,  in  her  best  days,  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. The  impression  it  produced  seemed  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  most  of  the  .Synod,  and  of  the  large  audience 
which  was  present.  The  reporter  has  to  regret  that 
liis  notes  are  so  far  from  doing  it  justice.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  whoh;  mutter  was,  that  Synod  appointed  a 
committee,  consisting  of  i\Ir.  Maxwell,  Dr.  Hill,  Dr. 
Baxter,  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  and  Messrs.  Caskie,  J. 
Jones,  and  Payne,  to  report  resolnlions — which  were 
adopted,  and  have  already  appeared  in  the  Observer. 

C.  V.  R. 


From  the  Soutiiern  Churchman. 

Bibles  presented  by  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse. 

The  monthly  extracts  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  contain  the  following 
interesting  information.  The  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  who  is  president  of  the  Sleswick-Hol- 
stein  Bible  Society,  having  noticed  in  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  a  statement  of  the  great  bless- 
ings produced  by  a  single  Bible,  among  the 
Stockbridge  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Fox  River,  became  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  narrative.  There  is  a  con- 
gregation consisting  of  three  hundred  souls 
organized  in  this  tribe.  The  Bible  was  pre- 
sented by  a  pious  Englishman,  and  is  still 
preserved  as  "  a  sacred  relic  in  the  church." 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  under 
date  of  the  10th  May,  1835  : 

"  The  landgrave  has  felt  so  much  interested 
in  the  narrative  that  he  is  anxious  to  present 
twelve  English  Bibles,  very  neatly  bound,  to 
this  Indian  congregation ;  and  was  pleased 
yesterday  to  request  me  to  state  his  wishes 
to  your  respected  committee,  to  the  following 
effect ;  namely,  that  you  would  have  the  kind- 
ness to  supply  him,  at  his  expense,  with 
twelve  English  Bibles,  of  the  best  edition,  if 
possible  four  copies  in  quarto ;  or,  should  you 
not  have  any  of  this  description,  in  your  oc- 
tavo, and  the  remaining  eight  copies  in  a 
smaller  edition,  yet  so  as  not  to  be  of  too 
small  a  type,  consequently  these  would  be 
either  in  great  or  middle  octavo.  He  wishes 
further,  that  these  Bibles  might  be  bound  in 
England,  either  in  red  morocco  or  calf  with 
gilt  edges  and  gilt  lines,  that  is  to  say,  with 
gilt  lines  on  the  sides  and  backs,  and  with 
the  word  '  Biblia,'  or  the  corresponding 
word  in  English,  in  gilt  letters.  He  is  de- 
sirous, moreover,  that  a  blank  leaf  should  be 
left  before  the  title,  with  a  gilt  margin,  on 
which  he  purposes  to  write  the  following  : 

"  '  Presented  to  the  pious  Society  of  Chris- 
tians, settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Fox  River, 
belonging  to  the  Stockbridge  tribe,  in  North 
America,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.' 

"  And  on  the  opposite  page  ; 

"  '  By  the  President  of  the  Sleswick-Hol- 
stein  Bible  Society,  Charles,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  Field  Marshal  General  in  the  service 
of  his  majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  Vice- 
roy of  the  Duchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holstein, 
(Sic.  &;c.'  He  purposes  to  write  the  above 
here  :  and  should  he  be  no  longer  alive  when 
the  books  come  to  hand,  I  am  authorised  to 
write  the  inscriptions  in  his  name.  The 
Bibles  arc  to  be  iorwuided  to  North  America, 
and  I  presume  tiie  readiest  way  will  be  to 
send  them  from  Hamburgh  to  New  York. 
I'lic  landgrave  hofjcs  tliat  the  respected  com- 
mittee of  tlic  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety will  accede  to  his  wislics,  as  they  have 
their  origin  in  Christian  charity;  and  he  is 
desirous  of  presenting  his  distant  Indian 
brethren  with  a  gift  wiiich  may  be  conducive 
to  their  spiritual  happiness,  inasmuch  as 
there  appears  to  be  a  want  of  Bibles  among 


"  I  feel  confident  that  the  respected  com- 
mittee of  your  society  will  readily  indulge 
our  venerable  prince — now  in  his  ninety- 
second  year — with  the  gratification  of  his 
wish ;  the  more  so,  as  he  is  acknowledged 
among  us  to  be  one,  who  as  a  sincere  follower 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  openly  and  publicly  avows 
him  before  men,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers  for  so  doing.  It  was  only  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  that  this  venerable  servant  of 
God  addressed  our  meeting  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  continuance,  on  which  occasion  he 
gave  a  strong  testimony  of  his  Christian  ex- 
perience, and  of  his  love  to  the  Lord.  At  the 
conclusion  he  requested  me  to  call  on  him, 
which  I  did  yesterday,  when  he  gave  me  the 
above  directions,  accompanied  with  an  earnest 
injunction  not  to  forget  to  assure  the  com- 
mittee of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety of  his  unalterable  affection,  and  of  the 
great  delight  with  which  he  witnessed  the 
extension  of  their  operations,  which  he  clearly 
recognised  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  second 
advent  of  our  Lord.  You  will  delight  our 
good  old  prince  by  letting  me  know,  as  soon 
as  possible,  that  his  request  will  be  complied 
with.  In  his  conversation  with  me  yesterday, 
he  dwelt  long  on  the  great  advancement 
which  is  continually  making  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth;  and  his  declarations  breathed 
the  most  unfeigned  gratitude  and  praise  to- 
ward the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  whose 
merits  alone  we  can  hope  to  stand  before  God ; 
without  whom  we  can  do  nothing,  with  the 
aid  of  whose  power  and  grace  we  are  able  to 
effect  all  things,  to  the  glory  of  the  Father." 


Substitute  for  Steam. — The  following  plan 
has  been  addressed  by  John  Gait  to  the  editor 
of  the  Greenock  Advertiser  : — Take  a  cj'lin- 
der  and  subjoin  to  the  bottom  of  it,  in  com- 
munication, a  pipe  ;  fill  the  pipe  and  the  cy- 
linder with  water ;  in  the  cylinder  place  a 
piston  as  in  that  of  the  steam  engine,  and 
then  with  a  Bramah's  press,  and  a  simple 
obvious  contrivance  which  the  process  will 
suggest,  force  the  water  up  the  pipe,  the 
pressure  of  which  will  raise  the  piston.  This 
is  the  demonstration  of  the  first  motion. 
Second.  When  the  piston  is  raised,  open  a 
cock  to  discharge  the  water,  and  the  piston 
will  descend.  This  is  the  demonstration  of 
the  second  motion,  and  is  as  complete  as  the 
motion  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  of  the 
steam  engine,  and  a  power  is  attained  as  ef- 
fectual as  steam,  without  risk  of  explosion, 
without  the  cost  of  fuel,  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied to  any  purpose  in  which  steam  is  used, 
and  to  an  immeasurcable  extent.  The  pre- 
servation of  the  water  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  useful,  and  this  may  bo  done  by  a  simple 
contrivance,  viz:  by  making  the  cock  dis- 
charge into  a  conductor,  by  which  the  water 
may  be  conveyed  back  at  every  stroke  of  the 
piston  into  the  pipe,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Bramah's  press  acts. 


Agent  Appointed. 
Jeremiah  II.  Silar,  near  Rockville,  Indiana. , 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
GEORGE  WHITEHEAD. 

(Concluded  from  page  55.) 

On  the  7th  of  twelfth  month,  1695,  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons 
setting  forth  the  legal  disabilities  and  other 
injuries  which  Friends  sustained,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  religious  scruple  against 
taking  an  oath  not  being  recognised  by  law. 

This  was  followed  by  a  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  providing  that  the  solemn  af- 
firmation or  negation  of  the  Quakers  might 
be  accepted  instead  of  an  oath ;  which  carried 
by  a  large  majority. 

A  bill  was  accordingly  drawn  by  Sir  Fran- 
cis Wynington,  and  read  the  first  time  in  the 
house  the  17th  of  twelfth  month,  and  on  the 
second  reading,  first  month,  3d,  was  commit- 
ted by  a  vote  of  130  to  68.  On  the  following 
day  the  committee  passed  the  bill,  on  the 
10th  ordered  it  to  be  engrossed,  and  on  the 
13th  it  passed  the  house  of  commons  by  a 
vote  of  146  to  99.  The  next  day  it  was 
carried  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  read  twice, 
but  met  with  strong  opposition  from  some  of 
the  members,  particularly  the  bishops.  G. 
Whitehead  had  much  argument  and  con- 
versation with  the  opponents,  endeavouring 
to  convince  them  of  the  reasonableness  of  the 
bill,  and  the  justice  and  necessity  of  the  re- 
dress for  which  it  provided. 

George  Whitehead  remarks  : — 

"  On  the  15th  of  the  second  month,  called 
April,  1696,  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time, 
and  committed  to  a  committee  of- the  whole 
house,  and  then  some  debate  held  a  while, 
chiefly  about  a  solemn  declaration  instead  of 
an  oath  ;  some  of  them  not  willing  it  should 
pass  in  those  general  and  solemn  expressions, 
as  sent  up  from  the  house  of  commons,  viz. 
their  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration,  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God.  But  some 
of  the  bishops,  &c.  urging  some  other  words 
to  be  added,  as 

"  1.  I  call  God  to  witness  and  judge,  &c. 

"  2.  As  witness  and  judge,  &c. 

"  3.  I  call  God  to  record  upon  my  soul, 
and  appeal  to  God  as  Judge,  &c. 

"  Whereupon  divers  of  the  temporal  lords 
came  out  several  times  (we  waiting  at  several 
doors  and  ways  into  the  house  of  lords)  to 
discourse  about  those  words  some  of  the 
bishops  would  have  had  put  upon  us ;  to  all 
which,  as  I  told  some  of  them  at  first,  our 
soliciting  and  petitioning  to  be  freed  from 
the  imposition  and  burthen  of  all  oaths,  was 
not  to  have  any  new  oath  to  be  imposed  upon 
us ;  for  if  there  be  any  imprecation,  appeal- 
ing to,  or  invocating  God  as  judge  or  avenger, 
&c.  it  would  be  construed  to  be  an  oath,  or  of 
the  nature  of  an  oath. 

"  Upon  this  and  the  like  exceptions,  some 
of  those  lords  who  were  most  friendly  to  us 
returned  into  the  house,  to  discourse  farther 
with  the  bishops,  &c.  when  they  perceived 
how  tender  and  careful  we  were,  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  in  any  thing  contrary  to  our 
consciences.  After  they  had  further  dis- 
coursed in  the  committee  with  those  bishops, 
&c.  they  came  out  again  to  us  in  the  lobby, 
where  a  few  of  us  were  attending  under  a 
true  Christian  care  and  fear  towards  Almighty 


God :  and  those  lords  who  came  out  to  us, 
and  showed  most  care  and  kindness  to  us, 
urged,  that  inasmuch  as  the  bishops  were 
caught  upon  these  words,  to  be  added  to  the 
word  God,  viz.  '  the  Witness  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  say,'  as  containing  no  imprecation  nor 
invocation  of  God,  as  Judge  or  Avenger,  &;c. ; 
those  lords  that  were  most  our  friends,  were 
very  earnest  that  we  would  admit  of  the  ad- 
dition of  the  words  which  they  proposed  to 
be  added,  rather  than  to  lose  our  bill  or  have 
it  thrown  out ;  forasmuch  as  God  is  really 
witness  to  the  truth  sincerely  declared,  He 
being  omniscient  as  well  as  omnipresent. 
Then  seeing  the  bishops  were  argued  out  of 
their  first  proposition,  of  calling  God  to  wit- 
ness and  judge,  &c. ;  the  matter  was  left  to 
them  that  then  appeared  our  friends,  and 
were  really  kind  to  us,  with  this  caution,  not 
to  exceed  these  words  which  they  had  ob- 
tained concession  to,  viz.  '  the  Witness  of  the 
truth.'  Whereupon  they  constrained  the  bi- 
shops so  as  not  to  exceed  them,  by  any  im- 
precation, invocation,  or  appeal  to  God,  as 
Judge,  Avenger,  &c. 

After  report  made  of  their  amendments  by 
the  committee  of  the  lords'  house,  the  bill 
was  passed,  with  the  following  form  of  a  so- 
lemn affirmation  inserted  in  it,  and  agreed 
unto  by  the  hou.se  of  peers,  where  it  was 
formed,  viz. :  'I,  A.  B.,  do  declare  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  Witness  of 
the  truth  of  what  I  say.' 

"  With  some  few  additions  in  the  bill  the 
same  day,  they  returned  the  bill  to  the  house 
of  commons;  who  on  the  17th  of  the  said 
second  month,  called  April,  agreed  to  the 
lords'  amendments ;  and  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  the  said  bill  was  sent  up  again 
to  the  house  of  peers,  agreed  on,  concluded, 
and  confirmed  by  the  king  and  both  houses 
of  parliament,  as  a  temporary  act,  then  to 
continue  in  force  for  seven  years,  from  the 
14th  of  May,  1696,  and  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  parliament,  aC" 
cording  to  the  words  of  the  act.  The  act  was 
renewed  again  for  eleven  years,  beginning 
the  22d  of  November,  1702 ;  at  which  time 
not  being  well  in  health,  I  could  be  but  little 
with  the  other  Friends  in  their  attendance  on 
the  parliament  in  that  concern." 

The  bill  as  thus  passed  was  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  Friends  generally,  though  it  was 
all  that  could  then  be  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment, after  much  labour  and  persevering  ap- 
plication. Many  Friends  thought  the  terms 
of  the  affirmation  approached  too  nearly  to 
the  substance  of  an  oath,  and  therefore  were 
not  free  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advsmtages 
resulting  from  its  use.  Others  again  were 
entirely  satisfied  to  do  so,  and  thus  obtained 
exemption  from  the  sufferings  which  the 
former  endured.  This  diversity  of  sentiment 
gave  rise  to  warm  discussion,  and  some  un- 
kind reflections,  and  after  being  controverted 
for  several  successive  yearly  meetings,  it  was 
at  length  concluded  to  make  another  applica- 
tion to  parliament,  for  such  a  change  in  the 
form  as  should  meet  the  wishes  of  the  con- 
scientious dissentients. 

A  petition  was  addressed  to  parliament,  in 
the  year  1721,  'praying  for  leave  to  bring  in 


a  bill  for  svch  form  of  affirmation,  as  might 
relieve  the  difficulties  under  which  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  laboured,  foom  their  scruple 
to  the  usual  form.  The  house  of  commons 
readily  granted  the  request,  but  it  met  a  vio- 
lent opposition  in  the  house  of  lords,  from 
many  peers  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  At- 
terbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  said  :  "  he  did 
not  know  why  such  a  distinguishing  mark  of 
indulgence  should  be  allowed  to  a  set  of  peo- 
ple who  were  hardly  Christians.^''  When  the 
bill  came  before  the  house,  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  moved,  that  the  Quakers'  affirma- 
tion might  not  be  allowed  in  courts  of  judica- 
ture, except  among  themselves ;  and  the 
archbishop  of  York  moved  for  a  clause,  that 
the  Quakers'  affirmation  should  not  go  in  any 
suit  at  law  for  tithes  ;  but,  after  some  debate, 
the  question  being  put  thereon,  was  carried 
in  the  negative  by  fifty-two  voices  against 
twenty-one ;  and  the  question  being  put  in 
the  house  whether  the  bill  should  pass,  it  was 
resolved  in  the  affirmative.  By  this  bill  the 
affirmation  was  established  in  the  simple  form, 
I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly,  sincerely,  and  truly 
declare  and  affirm,  whereby  ease  and  relief 
was  extended  universally  to  the  members  of 
this  Society  in  respect  to  oaths. 

The  subject  which  next  claimed  the  atten- 
tion of  this  watchful  guardian  over  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Society,  was  a  bill  brought  into 
parliament  providing  for  the  "  better  pay- 
ment" of  tithes,  church  rates,  &c.  the  provi- 
sions of  which  were  exceedingly  oppressive 
on  those  who  for  conscience  sake  could  not 
pay  them. 

The  bill  being  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  house  of  lords^-where  it  originated,  G. 
Whitehead,  in  company  with  other  Friends, 
was  admitted  to  state  their  objections. 
George  was  principal  speaker,  and  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Friends  so  ably  that  the  bill  was 
dropped. 

In  the  year  1697-8,  the  Czar  of  Russia 
being  in  England,  it  was  agreed  that  some 
Friends  should  wait  upon  him ;  and  George 
Whitehead  prepared  an  address  which  con- 
tains bold  but  salutary  counsel,  shortly  stating 
the  character  of  the  Societj^  and  concluding 
with  the  following  exhortation,  to  rule  with 
mercy  and  to  give  liberty  of  conscience  to 
his  subjects. 

"  O  Czar  !  the  Great  God  requireth  of  thee 
to  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
before  Him,  who  is  a  God  of  knowledge,  and 
by  whom  actions  are  weighed,  and  who  is 
the  Righteous  Judge  of  all. 

"  We  pray  thee  observe  the  good  resolu- 
tion of  that  great  king  Artaxerxes,  when  he 
was  made  lord  over  manj'  nations  ;  he  would 
not  exalt  himself  by  reason  of  his  power,  but 
purposed  with  equity  always  and  gentleness 
to  govern  his  subjects,  and  wholly  to  set 
them  into  a  peaceable  life,  and  thereby  to 
bring  his  kingdom  into  tranquillity,  &;c. 

"  And  know,  that  it  is  by  mercy  and  truth 
that  the  thrones  of  kings  are  established ;  and 
that  thereby  thou  mayst  obtain  mercy  and 
favour  with  the  Most  High  God,  and  gain  the 
real  love  and  affections  of  thy  subjects.  O ! 
be  tender  and  merciful  to  them  all,  as  they 
are  all  thy  fellow  creatures  created  by  one 
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God  :  O  !  break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness, 
and  showing  mercy  to  the  poor. 

"  And  let  the  example  of  our  renowned 
King  William,  influence  thee  to  the  like  mo- 
deration and  clemency,  throughout  all  thy 
dominions ;  which  he  hath  showed  in  grant- 
ing free  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the  peace- 
able exercise  of  religion  and  worship  towards 
Almighty  God,  as  they  may  be  persuaded  by 
Him  who  is  the  Sovereign  Lord  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men. 

"  From  thy  real  well  wishers  and  friends  to 
thy  immortal  soul,  who  desire  thy  everlasting 
happiness." 

The  paper  was  signed  by  five  Friends,  and 
among  the  rest  by  William  Penn ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  they  waited  upon  the  czar  at  Dept- 
ford,  where  he  resided ;  but  he  declined  to 
see  them  on  the  professed  ground  of  being 
unwell.  However  one  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  his  suite,  who  treated  the  deputation 
in  a  friendly  manner,  promised  to  deliver  the 
paper  to  his  master. 

Subsequently  to  this  he  wrote  two  or  three 
treatises  in  defence  of  the  Society,  against 
the  false  and  abusive  charges  of  some  priests, 
who  appeared  to  envy  the  liberty  which 
Friends  enjoyed,  and  were  desirous  of  ren- 
dering them  odious  to  the  government.  Their 
design,  however,  was  frustrated ;  and  the  con- 
troversy tended  to  spread  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  Society. 

In  1701,  G.  W.  presented  an  address  to 
King  William,  and  in  1702,  one  to  Queen 
Mary,  on  their  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  and  in  1714  a  similar  one  to 
George  I.,  after  the  reading  of  which,  the 
aged  Christian  thus  addressed  the  king,  viz. 

"  Thou  art  welcome  to  us.  King  George. 
We  heartily  wish  thee  health  and  happiness, 
and  thy  son  the  prince  also.  King  William 
the  Third  was  an  happy  instrument  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  persecution,  by  promoting 
toleration ;  which  being  intended  for  uniting 
the  king's  protestant  subjects  in  interest  and 
affection,  it  hath  so  far  that  effect  as  to  make 
them  more  kind  to  one  another,  even  among 
the  different  persuasions,  than  they  were 
when  persecution  was  on  foot.  We  desire 
the  king  may  have  farther  knowledge  of  us 
and  our  innocency ;  and  that  to  live  a  peace- 
able and  quiet  life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty, 
is  according  to  our  principle  and  practice." 

Having  a  desire  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  intimating  it  to  a  nobleman  who  was  gen- 
tleman to  the  prince's  bed  chamber,  he  was 
introduced  with  several  of  his  friends  into  a 
chamber,  where  the  prince  met  them ;  and 
George  Whitehead  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  We  take  it  as  a  favour  that  we  are  thus 
admitted  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  are 
truly  very  glad  to  see  thee.  Having  delivered 
our  address  to  the  king  thy  royal  father,  and 
being  desirous  to  give  thyself  a  visit  in  true 
love,  we  very  heartily  wish  health  and  happi- 
ness to  you  both ;  and  that  if  it  sliould  please 
God  thou  shouldst  survive  thy  father  and 
come  to  the  throne,  thou  mayst  enjoy  tran- 
quillity and  peace,  &c. 

"  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  the  king  thy  fa- 
ther and  thyself  do  stand  for  toleration,  for 


liberty  of  conscience  to  be  kept  inviolable, 
God  will  stand  by  you. 

"  May  king  Solomon's  choice  of  wisdom 
be  thy  choice,  with  holy  Job's  integrity  and 
compassion  to  the  oppressed  ;  and  the  state 
of  the  righteous  ruler  commended  by  king 
David,  viz.  '  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must 
be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God ;  and  he 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the 
sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds  ; 
as  the  tender  grass  springeth  out  of  the  earth 
by  clear  shining  after  rain.'  " 

It  is  said  that  the  good  old  man's  address 
was  well  received  by  the  prince. 

In  1716,  at  the  age  of  four  score,  he  again 
waited  on  the  king  with  an  address  from  the 
yearly  meeting,  and  proved  by  his  judicious 
and  solid  remarks  that  he  had  lost  neither 
his  mental  faculties,  nor  his  religious  fervour. 

Though  George  Whitehead  had  now  be- 
come very  feeble  in  body,  yet  he  continued 
to  attend  the  meetings  of  his  friends  both  for 
religious  worship  and  for  discipline  ;  bearing 
his  testimony  to  the  virtue  and  excellency 
of  that  divine  grace,  which  had  supported 
him  from  his  youth  upward ;  imparting  in 
most  sensible  expressions  such  choice  fruits  of 
his  own  experiences,  that  an  attentive  hearer 
could  not  depart  unedified.  And  even  in  the 
meetings  about  church  affairs,  where  some- 
times diversity  of  sentiments  may  arise,  he 
would  express  his  thoughts  with  a  convincing 
force  and  solidity  of  reasoning,  no  less  ad- 
mirable than  the  unspotted  integrity  of  his 
gray  hairs  was  honourable. 

When  in  his  eighty-sixth  year  he  wrote  a 
lively  address  to  his  friends,  which  was  printed 
and  circulated  amongst  them.  He  died  in 
great  peace  in  the  j'ear  172:i-3,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-seven. 

In  closing  his  own  memoirs  of  his  life, 
which  reach  as  far  as  his  seventy-fifth  year, 
he  makes  the  following  observations,  well  be- 
fitting a  Christian  veteran  in  the  Lamb's 
army,  who  had  sincerely  and  earnestly  la- 
boured to  fight  the  good  fight  and  to  keep 
the  faith,  viz. 

"  Manifold  exercises,  trials,  and  tribula- 
tions, hath  the  Lord  my  God  supported  me 
under  and  carried  me  through,  in  my  pil- 
grimage for  his  name  and  truth's  sake,  more 
than  could  possibly  be  related  in  this  history; 
having  spent  a  long  time,  even  the  greatest 
part  of  my  life  from  my  youth  upward,  in 
the  testimony,  service,  and  vindication  of  the 
living,  unchangeable  truth,  as  it  is  in  Christ 
Jesus  my  Lord  ;  for  whom  I  have  suffered 
many  things,  both  in  body  and  spirit,  as  also 
by  reproaches  and  calumnies,  and  sincerely 
laboured  in  his  love,  who  has  supported  me, 
and  hitherto  helped  me  in  the  gospel  of  tlie 
grace  of  God,  and  of  his  dear  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  even  the  gospel  of  life,  salvation,  and 
peace,  to  them  who  truly  believe.  And  yet 
I  esteem  not  all  my  sufferings  and  afflictions 
worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glory  set  be- 
fore me ;  for  all  which  I  must  ascribe  bless- 
ing, honour,  glory,  power,  and  dominion  to 
the  Lord  God  and  the  Lamb  upon  his  throne, 
for  ever  and  ever  ! 

"  And  when  by  ihe  grace  and  assistance  of 
my  heavenly  Father,  I  have  finished  the  work 


He  hath  given  me  to  do ;  I  firmly  believe  and 
livingly  hope  in  the  Lord,  I  shall  die  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ever  live  with  and 
rest  in  Him  in  his  heavenl)'  kingdom. 

"  O  my  soul !  enter  thou  into  thy  rest, 
even  thy  eternal  rest  from  thy  manifold  la- 
bours, travails,  and  sufferings  ;  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  dealt  bountifully  with  thee  : 
glory  to  his  excellent  name  for  ever  more ! 

"  G.  W. 

"Concluded,  London,  the  18th  of 
the  6lh  month,  1711." 


Copy  of  a  Letter  said  to  he  written  by  Samuel 
Boitmas  to  31—  D — . 

[We  copy  this  letter  from  a  manuscript 
common-place  book  in  our  possession.  Its 
genuineness  will  hardly  be  questioned  by 
those  who  have  attentively  read  the  journal 
of  Samuel  Bownas ;  such  will  readily  recog- 
nise his  characteristic  frankness, — his  unso- 
phisticated and  vigorous  turn  of  thought  and 
expression.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  dic- 
tate of  fatherly  concern  for  the  preservation 
and  wise  conduct  of  a  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced minister.] 

Dear  Friend, 

The  small  time  I  had  with  thee,  furnished 
me  with  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  dis- 
position of  thy  mind,  and  gave  me  a  small 
taste  of  thy  ministry  ;  both,  under  a  proper 
cultivation,  I  think  may  be  improved  so  as  to 
render  thee  a  member  of  good  service  in  the 
body.  In  order  to  which,  and  that  thou  may- 
est,  in  thy  public  engagements,  appear  in  the 
beauty  of  the  spirit,  without  any  mixture  of 
the  flesh,  the  weak  and  womanish  part,  which 
in  both  sexes  ought  never  to  be  uncovered  to 
speak  in  the  congregation  of  the  saints, — I 
will  give  thee  a  short  sketch  of  some  of  my 
hits  and  misses,  when  in  my  youth  I  publicly 
appeared  in  the  gallery,  the  observation  of 
which  I  hope  may  tend  to  thy  profit  and  in- 
struction. 

I  was  seldom,  for  near  two  years  after  my 
mouth  was  first  opened  to  preach  the  gospel, 
without  some  degree  of  divine  love  and  virtue 
on  my  mind  ;  but  after  I  was  called  out  to 
the  service  of  visiting  meetings  abroad,  I 
found  my  mind  very  often  barren  and  weak, 
and  as  I  then  thought,  void  of  all  good  ;  in 
which  state,  being  companion  to  my  dear 
friend  J.  A.,  I  cried  out  that  I  was  deceived, 
to  his  great  surprise,  he  fearing  my  affliction 
would  be  too  hard  for  me.  I  had  imprudent- 
ly thought,  that  having  such  aboundings  of 
divine  love  and  life,  when  I  was  daily  at  my 
work,  I  should  be  much  more  favoured  there- 
with when  abroad  in  the  service  of  the  gos- 
pel, disengaged  from  all  other  employments; 
but  finding  the  reverse,  I  wished  myself  at 
home  again,  rather  than  travelling  in  such  a 
barren  state  as  I  was  then  in,  though  at  times 
I  had  eminent  enjoyments, — but  alas  !  they 
were  soon  gone. 

In  due  time  I  was  favoured  with  the  de- 
sign of  Providence  in  dealing  thus  with  me, 
and  the  very  cattle  in  the  field,  by  weaning 
their  young  and  turning  them  to  shift  for 
themselves,  taught  me  that  it  was  meet  I 
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should  be  left  a  little  to  myself,  and  not  al- 
ways be  kept  to  the  breast,  and  dandled  upon 
the  knee  like  an  infant,  but  that  it  was  need- 
ful I  should  grow  and  advance  above  this  in- 
fant state,  to  a  degree  more  fit  for  service. 

When  I  was  thoroughly  informed  in  this 
point,  I  longed  to  be  a  man,  yea  sometimes 
I  verily  thought  I  was  so,  but  met  often  with 
great  disappointments  therein,  by  undertaking 
matters  above  my  growth  and  experience,  and 
the  weak  part  appearing  at  times  to  my  great 
shame  and  confusion,  humbled  me  again  for 
some  time ;  but  recovering  strengh  and  cou- 
rage, I  began  as  I  thought  to  advance  above 
the  danger  of  making  such  blunders,  a  con- 
fidence arising  in  me  on  imprudently  compar- 
ing my  service  and  growth  as  a  minister  with 
others  that  were  in  the  work  before  me,  sup- 
posing myself  (and  it  was  self  that  did  so 
suppose)  more  eminent  than  they.  Thus 
self  prevailed,  and  the  weak  part  appeared 
uncovered  again  to  my  shame  and  sorrow. 
But  my  Master's  kindness  and  gracious  re- 
gard was  soon  after  evidently  manifested,  in 
letting  me  plainly  see  the  weakness  and  folly 
of  taking  this  honour  to  ourselves,  which 
alone  is  due  to  him,  when  we  have  been 
drawn  forth  in  the  beauty  of  the  gospel,  be- 
yond what  we  ourselves,  or  those  that  heard 
us,  did  expect.  Now  I  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  guarding  against  the  inclinations  of  the 
flesh,  which  would  sometimes  be  decking  it- 
self with  the  jewels  of  the  Spirit,  saying  1 
did  this  or  that,  fishing  and  seeking  the 
praise  of  men  more  than  that  of  God.  I 
also  saw  a  danger  of  falling  into  a  formal 
way  of  preaching,  a  round  of  words  almost 
without  variation,  which  though  sound,  and 
perhaps  pleasing  to  many,  yet  wanting  the 
renewing  of  divine  virtue,  are  tasteless  and 
unprofitable  to  the  hearers.  And  the  view 
I  had  of  the  unprofitableness  of  such  a  mi- 
nistry, would  have  carried  me  too  far  to  my 
own  disadvantage,  had  I  not  also  been  favour- 
ed with  a  clear  prospect  of  the  lawfulness, 
expediency,  and  necessity  of  speaking  the 
same  matter,  or  preaching  the  same  doctrine 
to-day,  being  divinely  opened  and  engaged 
thereto,  as  it  was  yesterday,  though  then  en- 
tirely new  to  me ;  for  nothing  can  be  said 
that  hath  not  been  said,  and  it  is  the  renewed 
evidence  of  the  Spirit  that  makes  it  savoury 
both  to  us  and  our  hearers. 

Superfluous  words,  tones,  gestures,  affect- 
ed ahs  and  groans,  I  was  never  under  any 
temptation  to  make  use  of;  but  the  imperti- 
nence of  self  sometimes,  to  my  shame  and 
trouble,  would  appear  in  my  imprudently 
affecting  eloquent  terms  and  scholastic  ex- 
pressions, which  seemed  to  me  in  that  weak 
state,  to  adorn  my  doctrine,  and  recommend 
it  the  better  to  the  audience.  All  this  pro- 
ceeded from  an  affectation  of  appearing  an 
able  or  skilful  minister,  a  piece  of  unprofita- 
ble vanity ;  but  I  soon  found  it  most  safe  and 
edifying,  to  use  no  more  words  than  what  I 
well  understood  and  could  properly  apply,  and 
that  truth  shines  brightest  in  a  plain  dress, — 
no  embellishments  of  ours  can  add  to  its 
tUstre. 

I  have  also  sometimes,  for  want  of  a  pa- 
tient and  humble  waiting  to  see  my  way 


opened,  and  discover  clearly  the  leadings  of 
the  Divine  gift,  warmed  myself  with  sparks 
of  my  own  kindling,  to  a  degree  of  zeal  and 
passion,  and  began  to  thrash  the  assembly, 
judging  and  charging  the  unfaithful,  whether 
any  such  or  none  there,  it  was  all  one  to 
me  ;  thus  in  the  dark  mistaking  the  cause  of 
that  uneasiness  and  straitness  1  found  in  my- 
self, imagining  myself  loaded  and  oppressed 
by  dark  and  unfaithful  spirits  in  the  assembly, 
after  wearying  myself  with  denouncing  judg- 
ments upon  them,  I  have  sat  down  in  sadness 
and  trouble.  And  though  I  have  found  this 
sort  of  preaching  please  many,  and  was  com- 
mended, yet  it  was  ever  affecting  to  me, 
when,  on  reflection,  I  found  the  true  cause  of 
that  uneasiness  was  in  my  own  breast.  Yet 
it  may  sometimes  happen,  that  the  unfaithful 
may  bring  great  grief  and  uneasiness  upon 
us,  and  this  may  be  hard  to  bear,  but  let  us 
take  care,  we  move  not  till  the  cloud  is  re- 
moved from  off"  the  tabernacle,  because  it  is 
unsafe  going  forward  till  then." 

I  have  from  experience  found  it  my  safest 
and  best  way,  carefully  to  attend  my  gift,  en- 
deavouring to  keep  my  place  without  judging 
others,  patiently  bearing  my  own  burden,  and 
earnestly  desiring  I  may  judge  nothing  before 
its  time,  but  that  my  understanding  may  be 
opened  to  see  the  true  cause  of  my  own  bar- 
renness, that  I  may  be  enabled  to  address 
myself  suitably  to  the  Father  of  spirits  for 
help:  that  first,  if  it  be  in  myself,  it  may  be 
removed,  then  the  effect  will  cease  ;  or  second- 
ly, if  the  weakness  or  backsliding  of  others 
be  the  cause  of  our  barrenness  and  seeming 
desertion,  when  we  are  sympathizing  with 
the  true  seed  in  its  oppressed  state,  that  we 
may  patiently  wait  the  Lord's  time  to  receive 
a  word  from  him,  fitly  to  speak  to  the  present 
state  of  the  people.  Or  thirdly,  if  the  peo- 
ple's too  imprudent  expectation  of  what  can- 
not be  had,  unless  I  am  favoured  with  a 
superior  aid,  qualifying  me  to  answer  their 
desires ;  I  say,  if  by  any  or  all  these  causes 
at  times  I  am  shut  up,  the  best  way  I  have 
ever  found,  is  to  be  patient,  in  waiting  the 
Lord's  time  for  relief;  to  seek  it  in  our 
own  time,  will  be  but  adding  sorrow  to  af- 
fliction. 

To  conclude,  the  most  safe  way  1  ever  yet 
found  in  the  exercise  of  my  gift,  is  to  stand 
up,  as  little  regarding  any  thing  besides  my 
opening  as  I  can,  and  deliver  it  in  my  begin- 
ning, just  as  I  do  any  other  matter  in  my 
common  discourse,  not  endeavour  to  beautify 
it  either  in  matter,  tone,  or  address,  and  as  I 
keep  my  place,  and  go  on  as  doctrine  is  open- 
ed in  my  understanding,  I  feel  at  times  my 
voice  gradually  filled  with  virtue  and  power ; 
and  even  then  I  find  it  safest  not  to  speak  too 
fast  or  too  loud,  lest  I  lose  sight  of  or  outrun 
my  Guide,  so  lose  sight  or  sense  of  that  in- 
ward strength  I  felt  increasing  in  my  mind. 
This  care  seems  to  me  necessary,  in  order  to 
take  the  apostle's  advice  "  let  him  that  minis- 
ters, do  it  of  that  ability  which  God  giveth." 
This  has  a  double  signification, — first,  re- 
specting the  matter  which  we  deliver,  if  we 
keep  to  our  openings,  we  shall  be  furnished 
with  suitable  doctrine.  Secondly,  the  wis- 
dom and  strength  of  the  spirit  and  power 


of  the  gospel  will  be  felt  in  it,  and  at  times, 
by  our  thus  going  on  according  to  the  ability 
God  gives,  the  very  spirit  and  marrow  of 
religion  will  appear,  plainly  laid  open  to  the 
understanding  of  the  hearers.  But  when  we 
raise  our  voices,  or  hurry  above  or  beyond 
that  inward  strength  we  feel  in  our  minds,  we 
are  apt  to  cloud  our  own  minds,  lose  sight  of 
or  outrun  our  guide,  and  then  run  into  a  wil- 
derness of  words,  which  I  have  too  often 
done,  and  found  the  consequence  of  such  im- 
prudence, poverty  and  death.  Though  even 
this  kind  of  preaching  is  by  some  unskilful 
auditors  admired,  they  will  say,  oh  !  how 
matter  flowed  from  him,  how  full  was  he  of 
(emptiness  and  confusion  say  I)  power  and 
authority,  say  they, — or  rather  the  passion 
and  blind  zeal  of  the  creature,  the  fleshly  part 
not  being  thoroughly  mortified  or  subdued. 
But  when  I  am  so  happy  as  to  begin  with 
the  spirit  and  follow  its  leadings  in  my  mi- 
nistry, 1  feel  strength  by  degrees  cover  all 
my  weaknesses,  wisdom  illuminating  my  mind 
hides  all  my  folly,  so  as  nothing  appears  in- 
consistent with  the  beauty  and  wisdom  of  the 
Spirit.  This  is  the  vestment,  the  urim  and 
thumim,  that  covers  the  whole  man  that  is  to 
be  covered,  so  that  no  weakness  or  womanish 
part  will  prevail  or  appear  in  our  ministry. 
When  I  am  thus  conducted,  (which  some- 
times happens)  though  I  may  be  accounted 
in  my  beginning  a  dull,  heavy,  or  lifeless 
preacher,  yet  rarely  miss  of  concluding  with 
peace  and  inward  satisfaction,  and  feeling  the 
gradual  increase  of  divine  virtue  in  the  pa- 
tient exercise  of  my  gift ;  I  finding  myself 
both  furnished  with  matter  and  skill  to  divide 
the  word  aright,  both  which,  coming  from 
the  Spirit,  and  not  being  the  produce  of  my 
own  wisdom  or  apprehension,  I  dare  assume 
no  part  of  that  honour  to  myself,  which  at 
such  times,  by  an  imprudent  audience,  is  la- 
vishly bestowed  upon  me,  who  am  only  the 
instrument  by  which  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
works,  but  find  it  my  safest  way  humbly  to 
make  thereof  an  offering  unto  him  who  is 
worthy  for  ever. 

Thus,  dear  friend,  I  have  stained  some  pa- 
per with  a  few  observations  on  my  own  con- 
duct, aiming  at  thy  good  ;  and  conclude  with 
desires  that  thou  mayest  endeavour  to  im- 
prove thy  skill  in  this  work,  and  rightly  di- 
vide the  word  of  truth,  so  as  neither  thou 
thyself,  nor  those  that  hear  thee,  may  have 
cause  of  shame  or  uneasiness. 

With  my  kind  love,  dec. 


The  Submarine  Vessel. — The  experiment 
with  this  machine  took  place  at  St.  Ouen,  as 
proposed.  The  vessel  was  repeatedly  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  re-ap- 
peared on  the  surface  at  different  points.  M. 
Godde  de  Liancourt  got  into  it,  and  remained 
there  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  stated  that 
he  did  not  experience  the  least  inconvenience, 
or  any  difficulty  of  respiration,  during  his 
voyage  under  water.  An  official  report  upon 
the  subject  is  about  to  be  submitted  to  the 
French  government. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


COMMUNICATION. 

THE  ADELPHI  SCHOOL. 

On  third  day  afternoon  last,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  coloured  pupils  of  the  Adelphi 
School  took  place.  A  number  of  Friends, 
and  a  very  respectable  collection  of  coloured 
persons,  the  parents,  &c.,  of  the  scholars, 
were  present.  The  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
and  their  discipline,  was  highly  creditable  to 
their  preceptor  and  to  themselves.  While 
viewing  this  interesting  scene,  the  spectator 
could  hardly  fail  of  being  convinced  of  the 
capabilities  of  this  class  for  improvement,  and 
while  looking  on  some  of  the  intelligent  coun- 
tenances there,  would  scarcely  have  dared  to 
say  they  were  of  an  inferior  order  of  beings. 

The  pupils  that  were  called  upon  to  read, 
went  through  the  operation  creditably  ;  they 
read  understandingly,  and  with  less  mouthing 
and  mannerism  than  is  observable  in  the  pu- 
pils of  many  seminaries  of  higher  pretensions. 
They  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  the  ma- 
thematical figures  presented  to  them,  and  it 
struck  us  that  they  were  particularly  well 
grounded  in  geography,  while  their  results  in 
mental  arithmetic  were  obtained  readily  and 
accurately.  Those  examined  upon  the  ter- 
restrial globe,  seemed  well  aware  of  its  uses, 
and  resolved  the  questions  given  them  in  re- 
lation to  it.  No  examination  took  place  in 
grammar,  probably  because  the  late  gather- 
ing of  the  visiters  protracted  the  commence- 
ment of  the  exercises,  and  did  not  afford  time 
for  so  thorough  an  investigation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  pupils  as  the  teacher  seemed  to 
have  intended.  The  examination  as  far  as  it 
went,  was  satisfactory,  save  one  or  two  of  the 
recitations,  which  seemed  little  adapted  to 
the  auditory  or  to  the  school. 

"  The  Association  of  Friends  for  the  In- 
struction of  Poor  Children,"  who  have  this 
school  under  charge,  are  about  to  open  an 
Infant  School  for  Coloured  Children,  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  same  building.  In  the  erec- 
tion of  this  building,  and  from  other  causes, 
a  considerable  deficit  has  occurred  in  their 
pecuniary  resources,  and  additional  expenses 
will  be  necessarily  incurred  in  carrying  on 
the  projected  primary  school.  If  we  are 
rightly  informed,  a  committee  is  now  engaged 
in  raising  the  requisite  funds  to  meet  those 
demands  ;  and  are  we  at  liberty  to  doubt, 
that  at  this  juncture,  when  the  oppressed  de- 
scendants of  Africa,  and  even  those  who 
would  be  as  "  mouths  for  the  dumb,"  are  so 
greatly  the  objects  of  persecution,  that  the 
appeal  will  be  successful  1  To  do  any  thing 
effectually  for  this  class,  they  must  be  taken 
in  early  life,  before  they  are  consigned  by 
prejudice  to  associations  of  a  demoralizing 
character.  Their  habits  may  be  formed  as 
ours  are, — and  what  would  we  be,  if  in  early 
life,  in  pliant  childhood,  no  father's  care  or 
mother's  tenderness  guided  us  in  the  way 
that  we  should  go  ?  In  no  manner  can  the 
coloured  population  be  so  well  cared  for,  as 
giving  tiicir  children  such  habits  and  instruc- 
tion as  will  be  instilled  into  them  in  infant 
schools,  and  which  may  grow  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength. 


THE  FRIEND. 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  13,  1835. 


To  the  exclusion  of  other  matter  assigned 
for  the  present  number,  we  have  copied  from 
the  New  York  Observer  the  Report  of  the 
debate  in  the  recent  Synod  of  Virginia  re- 
lating to  the  subject  of  slavery.  Of  the  nine 
speakers,  eight  of  them  appear  to  be  of  the 
clerical  order,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  only  layman  who  takes  part  in 
the  debate,  should  excel  all  the  rest  in  the 
free  and  manly  expression  of  just  and  Chris- 
tian sentiments.  That  it  should  be  gravely 
maintained  in  a  religious  assembly,  in  the 
heart  of  a  Christian  country,  and  by  persons 
assuming  to  be  ministers  of  the  gospel,  that 
the  station  of  master  and  slave  was  justified 
by  Scripture,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
marked  out  the  existence  of  that  relation, 
furnishes  another  humiliating  proof  of  the 
influence  of  prejudice  and  self-interest  in  per- 
verting the  judgment. 

With  the  present  number,  the  biography 
of  George  Whitehead  is  brought  to  a  close  ; 
and  we  embrace  the  occasion  to  recommend 
to  our  readers,  the  younger  class  of  them 
especially,  a  reperusal  of  the  whole  in  con- 
nection. The  intimate  manner  in  which  the 
incidents  in  the  eventful  life  of  this  intrepid 
and  indefatigable  soldier  in  the  Lamb's  army, 
are  blended  with  the  early  history  of  our  So- 
ciety, renders  his  biography,  as  presented  by 
our  correspondent,  a  most  instructive  and 
graphical  outline  of  that  history  itself. 

It  would  appear  by  the  communication  be- 
low, that  the  interesting  institution  to  which 
it  relates,  must  of  necessity  be  abandoned, 
unless  its  funds  are  speedily  replenished. 
The  inconsiderable  amount  requisite  for  its 
support  would  scarcely  be  missed,  divided 
among  those  who  are  of  ability,  and  we  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  the  bai'e  annunciation  of 
the  call,  will  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  need- 
ful ;  especially  when  it  is  remembered,  that, 
owing  to  causes  which  need  not  now  be  spe- 
cified, this  infant  school  for  coloured  children 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  benevolence  of 
Friends. 

Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  managers  of  the  coloured  infant  school 
would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
readers  of  "  The  Friend,"  to  the  situation  of 
their  school  in  Gaskill  street,  below  Fourth. 
Cherished  as  this  institution  has  been  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  members  of  tlie 
Society  of  Friends,  the  committee,  grateful 
for  their  fostering  care,  have  felt  a  painful 
reluctance  in  again  applying  for  farther  aid. 
But  duty  to  their  infant  charge  demands  the 
effort  should  be  made.  More  than  one  hun- 
dred names  are  registered  on  their  books, 
and  their  funds  are  entirely  exhausted.  In 
this  hour  of  need,  their  only  resource  is  a 
small  legacy  of  twenty-five  dollars,  bequeatiied 
by  an  aged  coloured  woman — which  our  trea- 
surer reports  as  not  yet  paid.   Unless,  there- 


fore, some  relief  is  obtained,  the  managers 
no  longer  have  it  in  their  power  to  continue 
to  these  destitute  infants  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation, or  extend  that  warmth  and  shelter 
which  the  severity  of  the  season  demands. 
Many  of  them  are  surrounded  by  evil  exam- 
ples in  their  neighbourhoods,  or  an  unhappy 
influence  at  home.  To  Friends  they  have 
been  taught  to  look  for  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection, and  hitherto  they  have  not  looked  in 
vain.  At  a  former  period,  when  the  trea- 
sury was  exhausted,  they  received  timely  aid 
not  only  from  many  in  this  city,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance feelings  of  benevolence  were  awakened, 
and  the  committee  were  cheered  with  the 
hope  that  the  coloured  infants  would  not  be 
abandoned  while  there  were  those  who  had 
the  power  to  give,  and  the  hearts  to  bestow. 

*^*  Subscriptions  and  donations  will  be 
thankfully  received  by  Sarah  H.  Yarnall, 
No.  22,  South  Twelfth  street,  or  Cornelia 
Davidson,  No.  268,  Walnut  street. 

As  many  Friends  were  disappointed  in  pro- 
curing copies  of  Foster's  valuable  report  of 
the  examinations  at  Camden,  in  the  suit  be- 
tween Friends  and  Hicksites,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  state,  that  two  or  three  copies  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Nathan  Kile,  No. 
50,  North  Fourth  street. 

Any  Friend  having  a  copy  of  Purver's  or 
Thomson's  Translations  of  the  Bible  to  dis- 
pose of,  will  please  leave  word  with  Geo.  W. 
Taylor,  agent  of  the  Bible  Association  of 
Friends,  No.  50,  North  Fourth  street. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  ike  Month. — 
James  R.  Greeves,  southeast  corner  of  Pine 
and  Eighth  streets;  Lindzey  Nicholson,  No. 
24,  South  Twelfth  street ;  William  Hillis, 
Frankford. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Lastitia  Red- 
m^d. 

Attending  Physicians. — Dr.  Robert  Mor- 
ton, No.  101,  North  Tenth  street.  Dr.  Charles 
Evans,  No.  102,  Union  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Robt.  R.  Porter. 

Died,  11th  month  28th,  in  the  65th  yearof  lior  age, 
of  puhiionary  consumption,  Sarah,  wife  of  Joseph 
Gibbons  of  this  city. 

This  dear  Friend  appeared,  for  a  considerable  time 
previous  to  her  decease,  well  aware  of  her  situation, 
and  was  much  exercised  in  mind,  that  the  work  of 
preparation  for  tliat  solemn  event  might  be  fully  com- 
pleted. The  tics  of  natural  aiVection  were  strongly 
felt,  and  for  a  season  were  a  source  of  conflict,  vet 
through  the  compassionate  love  of  her  Redeemer,  she 
experienced  them  to  be  loosened,  and  althouoh  jier 
remarkably  retiring  disposition  prevented  her  saying 
much,  yet  slie  fully  manifested  that  she  was  waiting 
in  patient  expectation  of  the  coming  of  her  Lord,  ex- 
pressing that  she  "  felt  nothing  in  her  way — all  was 
peace."  The  language  may  be  fitly  applied  to  her — 
"  Blessed  arc  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord  from 
thenceforth;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  mav  rest 
from  their  labours,  and  their  works  follow  them." 

Died,  on  the  lOlh  of  eleventh  month,  1835,  in  the 
67tli  year  of  her  age,  Jane,  wife  of  George  Martin,  a 
member  of  Plymouth  Particular  Meeting,  and  of 
Gwynedd  Monthly  Meeting.  She  was  enabled  to 
bear  a  painful  illness  of  some  months'  duration  voith 
|)aticnce  and  resignation,  and  in  the  a.vful  moments 
of  dissolution,  could  say,  as  a  humbled  Christian, 
"  that  she  bad  hope." 
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Extracts  from  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  comprising  Recollections,  Sketches, 
and  Ref  ections,  made  during  a  Tour  in 
the  East,  in  1832-1833.    By  Alphonse  de 

.  Lamartine. 

We  have  been  intending  to  prepare  selec- 
tions from  this,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  recent  publications,  for  insertion  in  "  The 
Friend."  An  obliging  acquaintance,  whose 
judgment  and  taste  in  performing  the  task 
we  prefer  to  our  own,  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing. The  author,  a  poet  himself,  and 
imaginative  in  a  superlative  degree,  has  in- 
fused a  colouring  of  fancy  and  poetry  in  all 
his  descriptions,  which,  although  in  some  in- 
stances, perhaps,  bordering  on  the  extrava- 
gant, are  nevertheless,  many  of  them,  highly 
graphic  and  beautiful.  Decidedly  Christian 
in  character,  the  fervour  of  religious  feeling 
which  pervades  the  volumes,  is  in  harmony 
with  the  scenery  delineated,  although  some 
may  think  that  in  this  religious  feeling  there 
is  a  perceptible  tinge  of  poetical  enthusiasm. 

The  party,  consisting  of  the  author,  his 
wife,  an  only  child,  six  servants,  and  several 
friends,  embark  at  Marseilles  in  a  brig  char- 
tered for  the  occasion,  in  the  7th  month, 
1832.  Passing  over  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage  up  the  Mediterranean,  including  se- 
veral highly  wrought  and  beautiful  descrip- 
tive passages,  to  which,  perhaps,  at  some 
other  time  we  may  recur,  the  extracts  com- 
mence with  their  arrival  at  Baireut,  one  of 
the  most  populous  towns  of  the  coast  of  Sy- 
ria, the  ancient  Bertyus,  and  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Lebanon,  the  prime 
object  of  the  enterprise. 

1th  September,  1832. 
I  arose  before  daylight,  and  opened  the 
shutter  of  cedar-wood,  the-  only  fastening  of 
a  sleeping  apartment  in  this  delightful  cli- 
mate. My  first  glance  was  directed  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  brilliant  chain  of  coast  form- 
ing a  curve,  in  its  extent  from  Baireut  to 
Cape  Batroon,  half  way  to  Tripoli. 

No  mountains  ever  created  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  Lebanon  bears  a 
stamp  which  I  have  never  beheld  in  the 
Alps  or  Mount  Taurus ;  it  is  a  mixture  of 
ithe  imposing  solemnity  of  lines  and  peaks. 


with  the  grace  of  details,  and  the  variety  of 
colours ;  the  mountain  is  as  solemn  as  its 
name  ;  it  represents  the  Alps  under  an  Asia- 
tic sky,  plunging  their  airy  summits  into  the 
deep  serenity  of  a  perpetual  splendour.  We 
fancy  the  sun  eternally  reposing  on  the  gild- 
ed angles  of  these  crests  ;  the  sparkling 
whiteness  which  it  impresses  upon  them,  is 
blended,  and  harmonizes  with  the  snow  that 
remains,  until  the  middle  of  summer,  on  the 
more  elevated  summits.  The  chain  unfolds 
itself  to  the  eye  through  an  extent  of  up- 
wards of  sixty  leagues,  from  Cape  Saide,  the 
ancient  Sidon,  to  the  environs  of  Latakia, 
where  it  declines,  and  allows  Mount  Taurus 
to  strike  its  roots  in  the  plains  of  Alexan- 
dretta. 

At  one  moment  we  behold  the  chains  of 
Lebanon  take  an  almost  perpendicular  rise 
above  the  sea,  with  villages  and  large  monas- 
teries suspended  on  their  precipices ;  at  an- 
other, they  are  seen  to  turn  off  from  the 
shore,  to  form  immense  gulfs,  leaving  ver- 
dant traces  or  ridges  of  gilded  sand  between 
them  and  the  waves.    Sails  are  plousrhino; 


white  walls  of  tlie  country-houses  or  cottages 
of  Syrian  peasants ;  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance, finally,  the  curved  grass-plots  of  the 
hills  of  Baireut,  all  covered  with  picturesque 
buildings,  Greek  or  Muscovite  convents, 
mosques  or  habitations  of  Turkish  monks, 
and  in  as  high  cultivation  as  the  most  fertile 
hills  of  Grenoble  or  Chamberry.  Lebanon 
is  always  in  the  back-ground,  assuming  a 
thousand  curves,  grouping  itself  into  gigantic 
masses,  and  throwing  forwards  its  vast  shades, 
or  reflecting  the  brightness  of  its  lofty  snows 
upon  every  scene  of  the  horizon. 

Same  date. 
I  passed  the  whole  day  reconnoitring  the 
environs  of  Baireut,  and  seeking  a  resting- 
place  which  I  might  fix  upcn  for  our  habita- 
tion. 

I  have  hired  five  houses  forming  a  group, 
and  shall  connect  them  by  wooden  stair-cases, 
galleries,  and  openings.  A  house  in  this 
place  consists  of  little  more  than  a  vault  used 
as  a  kitchen,  and  one  sleeping  apartment  for 
a  whole  family,  however  numerous.  In  such 
a  climate,  the  real  house  is  the  roof,  con- 


those  gulfs,  and  approach  the  numerous  bays  structed  in  the  shape  of  a  terrace  ;  here  it  is 


with  which  the  coast  is  indented.  In  no 
other  place  does  the  sea  assume  so  blue  and 
sombre  a  hue  ;  and  although  rarely  free  from 
swell,  the  broad-extended  wave  rolls  in  vast 
folds  over  sands,  and  reflects  the  moun- 
tains like  a  spotless  mirror.  Those  waves 
spread  along  the  coast  a  dull,  harmonious, 
yet  confused  murmur,  which  rises  up  to  the 
shade  of  the  vines  and  carob  trees,  and  fills 
the  open  country  with  sonorous  animation. 
On  my  left  is  the  low  coast  of  Baireut,  exhi- 
biting a  series  of  small  necks  of  land  decked 
with  verdure,  and  only  protected  from  the 
waves  by  a  line  of  rocks  and  quicksands, 
mostly  covered  with  old  ruins.  Farther  on, 
hillocks  of  red  sand,  similar  to  that  of  Egyp- 
tian deserts,  project  like  a  cape,  and  serve 
as  a  beacon  to  mariners ;  on  the  summit  of 
this  cape  are  seen,  in  the  shape  of  a  parasol, 
the  broad  tops  of  a  forest  of  Italian  pine 
trees  ;  and  the  eye,  gliding  between  their 
scattered  trunks,  rests  upon  the  flanks  of  an- 
other chain  of  Lebanon,  and  reaches  as  far 
as  the  projecting  promontory,  on  which  the 
city  of  Tyre,  the  present  Sour,  was  built. 

When  I  turned  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  sea,  I  beheld  the  high  minarets  of  the 
mosques,  like  isolated  columns,  rising  up  in 
the  blue  and  undulating  morning  air ;  the 
Moorish  fortresses  that  command  the  town, 
and  whose  creviced  walls  afford  root  to  a 
forest  of  climbing  plants,  of  wild  fig-trees, 
and  wall-flowers,  next  to  which  are  the  oval 
battlements  of  the  walls  of  defence,  and  the 
even  ridges  of  the  country  planted  with  mul- 
berry trees ;  here  and  there  the  flat  roofs  and 


that  women  and  children  pass  the  day,  and 
frequently  the  night.  In  front  of  the  house, 
between  trunks  of  mulberrj-  or  olive  trees, 
the  Arab  raises  a  hearth  where  his  wife  pre- 
pares his  meals.  A  straw  mat,  fixed  to  the 
wall,  is  thrown  over  a  pole,  and  secured 
against  the  branches  of  the  tree.  All  their 
house-keeping  takes  place  under  this  shelter. 
Mothers  and  daughters  sit  squatting  all  day 
long,  engaged  in  combing  and  braiding  their 
long  hair,  washing  their  veils,  twisting  silk, 
feeding  fowl,  or  playing  and  chatting  toge- 
ther, just  as  in  our  villages  of  the  south  of 
France.  On  [the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
the  week]  the  girls  assemble  at  the  doors  of 
their  cottages. 

Sth. 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  our 
awakening  after  the  first  night's  rest  in  our 
own  dwelling.  Our  breakfast  was  served  up 
on  the  broadest  of  our  terraces,  and  our  eye 
embraced  and  became  familiarized  with  the 
surrounding  country. 

At  some  hundred  paces  below  us  the  sea 
encroaches  upon  the  land,  and,  viewed  from 
this  spot,  over  the  green  heads  of  the  lemon 
trees  and  aloes,  it  resembles  a  fine  inland  lake 
or  the  strip  of  a  broad  river.  Some  Arab 
barks  are  at  anchor,  and  are  gently  tossed  to 
and  fro  by  its  imperceptible  undulations.  If 
we  ascend  the  upper  terrace,  this  fine  lake  is 
transformed  into  an  immense  gulf,  enclosed 
on  one  side  by  the  Moorish  casTie  of  Baireut, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  gigantic  dark  walls 
of  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  direction  of 
Tripoli.    Before  us,  however,  the  horizon  is 
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of  far  greater  extent,  running  at  first  over  an 
expanse  of  fields  in  admirable  cultivation, 
planted  with  trees  which  completely  conceal 
the  earth,  and  strewed  here  and  there  with 
houses  like  our  own,  with  elevated  roofs  re- 
sembling white  sails  over  a  sea  of  verdure  ; 
it  then  contracts  itself  in  a  long  and  graceful 
hillock,  on  the  summit  of  which  a  Greek  con- 
vent shows  its  white  walls  and  blue  domes ; 
some  tops  of  pine  trees  of  a  parasol  shape 
flit,  at  a  still  higher  elevation,  over  the  very 
domes  of  the  convent.  The  hillock  ends  in  a 
gentle  slope  supported  by  stone  walls,  and 
bearing  forests  of  olive  and  mulberry  trees. 
The  lower  steps  are  bathed  by  the  waves, 
which  afterwards  recede,  and  another  more 
distant  plain  assumes  a  curved  form,  and 
deepens  to  make  way  for  a  river  meandering 
a  certain  space  among  woods  of  green  oak, 
and  discharging  its  waters  on  the  edge  of  the 
gulf,  grown  yellow  by  the  contact. 

This  plain  only  terminates  at  the  gilded 
sides  of  the  mountains  which  rise  up  by  de- 
grees, presenting  at  first  enormous  hills,  bear- 
ing the  aspect  of  large  heavy  masses  alter- 
nately square  or  curved ;  a  slight  vegetation 
covers  the  sumrnit  of  those  hills,  and  each  of 
them  bears  a  monastery  or  a  village  reflecting 
the  sun's  light,  and  prominent  to  view.  The 
face  of  the  hills  glitters  like  gold  :  it  is  lined 
with  walls  of  yellow  freestone  pounded  by 
earthquakes,  each  part  of  which  reflects  and 
darts  the  sun-beams.  Above  these  first  hil- 
locks, the  gradual  ascent  of  Lebanon  be- 
comes broader  ;  some  of  the  plateaux  are  two 
leagues  in  extent ;  uneven,  hollowed,  furrow- 
ed, ploughed  up  with  ravines,  with  deep  beds 
of  torrents,  with  dark  gorges  which  the  eye 
cannot  penetrate.  After  these  plateaux,  the 
lofty  mountains  again  stand  up  almost  per- 
pendicularly erect ;  one  may,  however,  dis- 
cern black  spots  indicating  the  cedar  and  fir 
trees  with  which  they  are  lined,  and  some 
inaccessible  convents,  some  unknown  villages, 
seeming  to  hang  over  their  precipices.  On 
the  most  pointed  summits  of  this  second 
chain,  trees  of  gigantic  appearance  may  be 
likened  to  hair,  scantily  spread  over  a  bald 
forehead.  Their  uneven  and  indented  tops 
may  be  seen  at  this  distance,  resembling 
pinnacles  on  the  crest  of  a  citadel. 

The  real  Mount  Lebanon  rises  at  last  be- 
hind the  second  chain ;  the  eye  fails,  at  so 
great  a  distance,  to  distinguish  whether  its 
flanks  are  of  a  rapid  or  gradual  ascent — whe- 
ther naked  or  covered  with  vegetation.  Its 
sides  are  lost,  by  the  transparency  of  the  air, 
in  the  air  itself,  of  which  they  seem  to  form 
a  part.  Nothing  is  seen  but  the  ambient  re- 
flection of  the  sun's  rays,  which  envelopes 
them ;  and  their  fiery  crests,  blended  witli 
the  purple  morning  clouds,  and  floating,  like 
inaccessible  islands,  through  the  waves  of  the 
firmament. 

If  we  cast  a  look  downward  from  this 
sublime  horizon  of  the  mountains,  our  eyes 
rest,  in  all  directions,  upon  the  majestic 
groups  of  palm-trees,  planted  here  and  there 
through  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Arab 
habitations,  with  green  undulations  of  fir  tops, 
strewed  in  small  clusters  about  the  plain  or 
on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  of  hedges  of  the 


cochineal  or  other  oily  plants,  whose  heavy 
leaves  drop  like  stone  ornaments  upon  the 
low  walls  which  support  the  terraces.  These 
walls  are  so  completely  covered  with  lichens 
in  bloom,  with  ivy,  vines,  bulbous  plants  bear- 
ing flowers  of  all  colours,  and  bunches  of 
every  form,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discern 
the  stones  with  which  the  walls  are  con- 
structed. We  behold  a  uniform  rampart  of 
flowers  and  verdure. 

Close  upon  us,  at  last,  and  under  our  eyes, 
two  or  three  houses  like  our  own,  half  shel- 
tered, by  the  domes  of  orange  trees  in  bloom 
or  bearing  fruit,  present  to  the  sight  those 
animated  and  picturesque  scenes  which  are 
the  life  of  every  landscape.  Arabs  squatted 
upon  mats,  are  smoking  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  Some  women  are  leaning  out  of  the 
windows  to  see  us,  and  hide  themselves  when 
they  perceive  that  they  have  attracted  our 
notice.  Beneath  our  very  terrace,  two  Arab 
families,  fathers,  brothers,  wives  and  children, 
are  taking  their  repast  under  the  shade  of  a 
small  plantain,  at  the  threshold  of  their  ha- 
bitations. 

At  about  half  a  league  from  the  town,  to- 
wards the   east,  Fakardin,  the  emir,  has 
planted  a  forest  of  fir-trees,  of  parasol  shape, 
on  a  sandy  plateau,  which  stretches  between 
the  sea  and  the  plain  of  Bagdad,  a  fine  Arabian 
village  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon.  It  is  said  that 
the  emir  planted  this  magnificent  forest  to 
oppose  a  rampart  to  the  encroachment  of  the 
immense  hills  of  red  sand,  which  rise  a  little 
farther  on,  and  threatened  to  swallow  Baireut, 
with  its  luxuriant  vegetation.    It  has  grown 
into  a  stately  forest :  the  trunks  of  the  trees 
are  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high,  and  of  a 
single  shoot ;  their  broad  and  motionless  tops 
meet,  and  throw  their  shadows  over  a  con- 
siderable space.    Foot-paths  of  sand  glide 
along  the  trunks  of  the  fir-trees,  and  alford 
the  softest  ground  for  the  horses'  feet.  The 
rest  is  covered  with  a  slight  down  of  grass, 
strewed  with  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant 
red.    The  roots  of  hyacinths  are  so  large 
that  they  resist  the  horses'  shoes.  Through 
the  columns  formed  by  these  fir-trees,  are 
seen,  on  the  one  side,  the  white  and  red  sand- 
downs  which  conceal  the  sea  from  our  view: 
on  the  other,  the  plain  of  Bagdad,  intersected 
by  the  course  of  the  river :  a  corner  of  the 
gulf  having  the  appearance  of  a  small  lake, 
cased,  as  it  were,  by  the  horizon  of  the  land; 
the  twelve  or  fifteen  Arabian  villages  rising 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Lebanon ;  and  lastly, 
the  groups  of  Lebanon  itself,  which  constitute 
the  curtain  of  this  scenery.    The  light  is  so 
unobstructed,  the  air  so  pure,  that  the  eye 
may  distinguish,  at  an  elevation  of  man)' 
leagues,  the  form  of  the  cedar  or  carob  trees 
on  the  mountains,  or  the  majestic  eagles 
spreading  their  motionless  wings  in  the  ethe- 
real sky.  This  forest  of  fir-trees  is  unquestion- 
ably tiie  finest  sight  I  have  ever  beheld.  The 
sky,  the  mountains,  the  snow,  the  blue  hori- 
zon of  the  sea,  the  red  and  dismal  horizon  of 
tiie  desert  of  sand,  the  meandering  lines  of 
the  river,  the  lonely  tops  of  the  cypress  trees, 
the  clusters  of  palm  trees  scattered  over  the 
country,  the  graceful  aspect  of  cottages  co- 
vered with  vines  and  orange  trees,  dropping 


over  the  roofs,  the  austere  appearance  of  the 
lofty  monasteries  of  Maronites,  forming  large 
shadowy  spots  or  rays  of  light  on  the  chased 
flanks  of  Lebanon,  the  caravans  of  camels, 
loaded  with  merchandise  from  Damascus, 
and  moving  along  in  silence  between  the 
trees  ;  companies  of  poor  Jews,  each  of  them 
carrying  a  couple  of  children,  and  mounted 
upon  asses ;  women  on  horseback,  and  wrap- 
ped up  in  white  veils,  proceeding  onwards  to 
the  sound  of  the  tambourine  and  the  fife,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  children  dressed  in 
red  stuffs,  embroidered  with  gold,  and  danc- 
ing before  the  horses ;  a  few  Arab  horsemen 
running  the  djerid  around  us,  on  steeds  whose 
manes  actually  sweep  the  sand ;  some  groups 
of  Turks,  in  front  of  a  coffee-house,  made  of 
branches,  in  a  sitting  posture,  smoking  their 
pipes  or  saying  their  prayers;  a  little  further 
on,  the  endless  deserted  sand-hills,  tinged 
with  gold  borrowed  from  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun,  and  covered  with  clouds  of  fiery 
dust,  raised  up  by  the  wind ;  lastly,  the  dark 
roaring  of  the  sea,  coming  in  contact  with 
the  musical  sound  of  the  wind  among  the  tops 
of  the  fir-trees,  and  contrasted  with  the 
warbling  of  myriads  of  unknown  birds ; — all 
this  presents  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the 
passer-by,  the  most  sublime,  the  gentlest, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  melancholy 
concourse  of  objects  which  has  ever  taken 
possession  of  my  soul.  This  is  the  spot  to 
which  all  my  dreams  have  pointed  ;  I  shall 
daily  return  to  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Extracts  from  the  Message  of  Gov.  MacDuffie,  to  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina. 

Since  your  last  adjournment,  the  "  public  mind," 
throughout  ihe  slave  holding  slates,  has  been  intense. 
!y,  indif;na!]tly,  and  justly  excited,  by  the  wanton, 
officious,  and  incendiary  proceedings  ol  certaiti  socie- 
ties and  person?,  in  some  of  the  non  slave-holding 
states,  who  have  been  actively  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  circulate  among  us  pamphlets,  papers,  and  pic- 
torial representations,  of  the  most  offensive  and  in- 
flammatory character,  and  eminently  calculated  to 
excite  them  to  insurrection  and  massacre.  The 
wicked  monsters  and  deluded  I'anatics,  overlooking 
the  nunicr<jus  objects  in  tlieir  own  vicinity,  who  have 
a  ir.oral  if  not  a  le^al  claim  upon  their  charitable  re- 
gard, run  abroad,  in  the  expansion  of  their  hypocriti- 
cal  benevolence,  muftl»()  up  in  the  saintly  mantle  of 
Christian  meekness,  to  fulfil  the  fiend-like  errand  of 
mingling  the  blood  of  the  master  and  the  slave,  to 
whose  (ate  they  are  equally  indifferent,  with  the 
smouldering  ruins  of  our  peaceful  dwellings.  No 
principle  of  human  action  so  utteily  baffles  all  human 
calculation,  as  that  species  of  fanatical  enthusiasm, 
which  is  made  up  of  envy  and  ambition,  assuming  the 
guise  of  religious  zeal,  and  acting  upon  the  known 
prejudices,  religious  or  political,  of  an  ignorant  mul- 
titude. Under  the  influence  of  this  species  of  volun- 
tary madness,  nothing  is  sacred  that  stands  in  the 
way  of  its  purposes.  Like  all  other  religious  impos- 
tures, it  has  the  power  to  conseciato  every  act,  how- 
ever atrocious,  and  every  person,  however  covered 
with  "multiplying  villanies,"  that  may  promote  its 
diabolical  ends,  or  worship  at  its  infernal  altars.  By 
its  unholy  creed,  murder  itself  becomes  a  labour  of 
lovo  and  charity,  and  the  felon  renegade,  who  flies 
from  the  justice  of  his  country,  finds  not  only  are- 
fuge,  but  becomes  a  .>'uintcd  minister  in  the  sanctuary 
of  its  temple.  No  error  can  be  more  mischievous 
than  to  underrate  the  danger  of  such  a  principle,  and 
no  policy  can  be  more  fatal  than  to  neglect  it,  from  8 
contempt  for  the  supposed  insignificance  of  its  agents. 
The  experience  of  both  France  and  Great  Britain 
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fearfully  instructs  us,  from  what  a  small  and  con- 
temptible beginning  this  avd  des  noirs*  pliilanlliropy 
may  rise  to  a  gigantic  power,  too  luighly  to  be  resist- 
ed by  all  the  influence  and  energy  of  the  government; 
in  one  case,  shrouding  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
island  in  the  blood  of  its  while  inhabitants  :  in  the 
other,  literally  driving  the  ministry,  by  means  of  an 
instructed  parliament,  to  perpetrate  that  act  of  sui- 
cidal legislation  and  colonial  oppression,  the  em.anci- 
pation  of  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies.  It  may 
be  not  unaptly  compared  to  the  element  of  fire,  of 
which  a  neglected  spark,  amongst  combustible  mate- 
rials, which  a  timely  stamp  of  the  foot  might  iiave 
extinguished  forever,  speedily  swells  into  a  sweeping 
torrent  of  fiery  desolation,  wliich  no  human  power 
can  arrest  or  control.  In  the  opinion  of  the  intclli- 
gent  West  India  planters,  it  is  because  the  local  au- 
thorities, from  a  sense  of  false  security,  neglected  to 
hang  up  the  fiist  of  these  political  missionaries  that 
made  their  appearance  on  the  British  islands  that 
they  are  doomed  to  barrenness  and  desertion,  and  to 
be  the  wretched  abodes  of  indolent  and  profligate 
blacks,  exhibiting  in  their  squalid  poverty,  gross  im- 
morality, and  slavish  subjection  to  an  iron  despotism 
of  British  bayonets,  the  lalal  mockery  of  all  the  pro- 
mised blessings  of  emancipation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  tiiis  critical 
conjuncture  of  our  affairs,  the  solemn  and  responsible 
duty  devolves  on  the  legislature,  of  "  taking  care  that 
the  republic  receive  no  detriment." 

The  crime  which  these  foreign  incendiaries  have 
committed  against  the  peace  of  the  state,  is  one  of 
the  very  highest  grade  known  to  human  laws.  It  not 
only  strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  society,  bui  seeks 
to  accomplish  the  catastrophe  by  the  most  horrible 
m'eans,  celebrating  the  obsequies  of  the  state  in  a 
satanical  carniva!  of  blood  and  murder,  and  while  bru- 
tally violating  all  the  charities  of  life,  and  desecrating 
the  very  altars  of  religion,  impiously  calling  upon 
Heaven  to  sanctify  their  abominations. 

It  is  my  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  laws  of  every 
community  should  pvnish  this  species  of  interference 
BY  DEATH,  WITHOUT  BENEFIT  OF  CLER- 
GY, regarding  the  avthurs  of  it  as  enemies  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
for  South  Carolina  to  set  this  example  in  the  present 
crisis,  and  I  trust  the  legislature  will  not  adjourn  till 
it  discharges  this  high  duty  of  patriotism. 

It  cannot  be  disguised,  however,  that  any  laws 
which  may  be  enacted  by  ihe  authority  of  this  state, 
however  adequate  to  punish  and  repress  offences  com- 
mitted within  its  limits,  will  be  wholly  insufficient 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  conjuncture. 
If  we  go  no  farther  than  this,  we  had  as  well  do  no- 
thing. 

These  outrages  against  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
state  are  perpetrated  in  other  communities,  which 
hold  and  exercise  sovereign  and  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  all  persons  and  things  within  their  territorial 
limits.  It  is  within  these  limits,  protected  from  re- 
sponsibility to  our  laws  by  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  in  which  they  reside,  that  the  authors  of  al! 
this  mischief  securely  concoct  their  schemes,  plant 
their  batteries,  and  hurl  their  fiery  missiles  among 
us,  aimed  at  that  mighty  magazine  of  combustible 
matter,  the  explosion  of  which  would  lay  the  state  in 
ruins. 

It  will,  therefore,  become  our  imperious  duty,  recur- 
ring to  those  great  principles  of  international  law  which 
Btillcxist  in  all  theirprimitive  force  arnongthe  sovereign 
states  of  this  confederacy,  to  demand  of  our  sovereign 
associates  the  condign  punishment  oi  those  enemies  of 
our  peace,  v/ho  avail  themselves  of  the  sanctuaries  of 
their  respective  jurisdictions  to  curry  on  schemes  of 
incendiary  hostility  against  the  institutions,  the  safety, 
and  the  existence,  of  the  slate.  In  performing  this 
high  duly,  to  which  we  are  constrained  by  the  great 
law  of  self-preservation,  let  us  approach  our  co-states 
with  all  the  fraternal  mildness  which  becomes  us  as 
members  of  the  same  family  of  cor.fiideraled  repub- 
lics, and  at  the  same  time  with  that  firmness  and  de- 
cision which  become  a  sover*ign  stale,  while  main- 
taining her  dearest  interests  and  most  sacred  rights. 

For  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery  we  hold 
-ourselves  responsible  only  to  God,  and  it  is  utterl}' 
incompatible  with  the  dignity  and  salely  of  the  state, 

*  Ami  des  noirs — friend  of  the  blacks. 


to  permit  any  foreign  authority  to  question  our  right 
to  maintain  it.  It  may  nevertheless  he  appropriate, 
as  a  voluntary  token  of  our  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  our  confederate  brethren,  to  pref-en'  some  views  to 
their  consideration  on  this  subject,  calculated  to  dis- 
abuse their  minds  of  false  opinions  and  pernicious 
prejudices. 

No  human  institution,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  ma- 
nifestly  consistent  with  the  will  of  God,  than  domestic 
slavery,  aijd  no  one  of  his  ordinances  wr  itten  in  more 
legible  characters  than  that  which  consigns  the  Afri 
can  race  to  this  condition,  as  more  conducive  to  their 
own  happiness,  than  any  other  of  which  they  are  sus- 
ceptible. Whether  we  consult  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
or  the  lights  of  nature  and  reason,  we  shall  find  these 
truths  as  abundantly  apparent,  as  if  written  with  a 
sunbeam  in  the  heavens.  Under  both  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  dispensations  of  our  religion,  domestic 
slavery  existed  with  the  unequivocal  sanction  of  its 
prophets,  :1s  aposlles,  and  finally,  its  great  Author. 
The  patriarc'is  themselves,  those  clio.-cn  inslruinenis 
of  God,  were  slaveholders.  In  fact,  the  divine  sanc- 
tion of  this  institution  is  so  plainly  written,  that  "  he 
who  runs  may  read"  it,  ;ind  those  over-righteous  pre- 
tenders and  Pharisees  wiio  affect  to  ho  scandalized  by 
its  existence  among  us,  would  do  well  to  enquire  hmv 
much  more  nearly  they  walk  in  the  ways  of  godliness, 
than  did  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  That  the  Afri- 
can negro  is  destined  by  Providence  to  occupy  this 
condition  of  servile  dependence,  is  no  less  rnaniliist. 
It  is  marked  on  the  llicc,  stamped  on  the  skin,  and 
evinced  by  the  iiitelleclual  inlcrir)rity  and  natural 
improvidence,  of  his  race.  They  have  all  the  qualities 
that  fit  them  for  slaves,  and  not  one  of  those  that 
would  fit  them  to  be  freemen.  They  are  utterly  un- 
qualified, not  only  (or  rational  freedom,  but  for  self- 
government  of  any  kind.  They  are  in  all  respects, 
physical,  moral,  and  political,  inferior  to  millions  oi 
the  human  race,  who  have  I'br  consecutive  ages  drag- 
ged out  a  wretched  existence  under  a  grinding  polili- 
cul  despotism,  and  who  are  doomed  to  this  liopclcss 
condition  by  the  very  qualities  which  unfit  them  lor 
a  better.  It  is  utterly  astonishing  that  any  enlight- 
ened American,  alter  contemplating  all  the  mariilold 
forms  in  which  even  the  white  race  of  mankind  are 
doomed  to  slavery  and  oppression,  should  suppose  it 
possible  to  reclaim  the  Africans  from  their  destiny. 
The  capacity  to  enjoy  freedom  is  an  attribute  not  to 
be  communieatsd  1)3'  human  power.  It  is  an  endow- 
ment of  God,  and  one  of  the  rarest  which  it  has 
pleased  his  inscrutable  wisdom  to  bestow  upon  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  conlerred  as  the  reward 
of  merit,  and  only  upon  those  who  are  qualified  to  en- 
joy it.  Until  the  "  Ethiopian  can  change  iiis  skin," 
it  will  be  in  vain  to  attempt,  by  any  human  power,  to 
make  fi-eemen  of  those  whom  God  ha-  doomed  to  be 
slaves,  by  all  their  attributes. 

Let  not,  theiefore,  the  misguided  and  designing  in- 
termeddlers  v.'ho  seek  to  destroy  our  peace,  imagine 
that  they  are  serving  the  cause  of  God  by  practically 
arraigning  the  decrees  of  his  providence.  Indeed  it 
would  scarcely  excite  surprise,  if,  with  the  impious 
audacity  of  those  who  projected  the  tower  of  Babel, 
they  should  attempt  to  scale  the  battlements  of  hea- 
ven, and  remonstrate  with  the  God  of  wisdom  frr 
having  put  the  mark  of  Cain  and  the  curse  of  Ham 
upon  the  African  race  instead  of  the  European. 

If  the  benevolent  friends  of  the  black  race  would 
compare  the  condition  of  that  portion  of  them  which 
we  hold  in  servitude,  with  that  which  still  remains  in 
Africa,  totally  unblest  by  the  lights  of  civilization  or 
Christianity,  and  equally  destitute  of  hope  and  ol 
happiness,  they  would  be  able  to  form  some  tolerable 
estimate  of  what  our  blacks  have  lost  by  slavery  in 
America,  and  what  they  would  gain  by  freedom  in 
Africa.  Greatly  as  their  condition  has  been  improved, 
by  their  subjection  to  an  enlightened  and  Christidn 
people,  (the  only  mode  under  heaven  by  which  it 
could  have  been  accomplished,)  they  are  yet  whoUv 
unprepared  for  any  thing  like  a  rational  system  of  selt 
government.  Emancipation  would  be  a  positive  curse, 
depriving  them  of  a  guardianship  essential  to  their 
happiness,  and  they  may  well  say  in  the  language  of 
the  Spanish  proverb,  "  save  us  from  our  friends  and 
we  will  take  care  of  our  enemies."  If  emancipated, 
where  would  they  live,  and  what  would  be  their  con- 
dition ?  The  idea  of  their  remaining  among  us  is 
utterly  visionaiy.     Amalgamation  is  abhorrent  to 


every  sentiment  of  nature;  and  if  tiiey  remain  as  a 
separate  caste,  whether  endowed  with  equal  privileges 
or  not,  they  will  become  our  masters  or  we  must  re- 
sume the  mastery  over  them.  I'his  slat^  of  political 
amalgamation  and  conflict,  which  the  abi^litionists 
cvidenlly  aim  to  produce,  uould  be  the  niii»t  h.orriblc 
condition  imaginable,  and  would  furnish  Dante  or 
IVIillon  with  the  type  for  another  chapter  illustrating 
the  horrors  of  the  inli;rnal  regions.  The  only  disposi- 
tion, therefore,  that  could  be  made  of  our  emancipated 
slaves,  would  be  their  transportation  to  Africa  to  ex- 
terminate the  natives  or  be  exterminated  by  thein  ; 
contingencies,  either  of  wliich  may  well  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  wisdom  if  not  the  [iliilanlhropy  of  those  su- 
|!er-serviceable  madmen,  who  in  the  name  ol'humanitj 
would  desolate  the  fairest  region  of  the  earth,  and 
destroy  the  most  perfect  system  of  social  and  political 
happiness  that  ever  has  existed.  It  is  perfei  tly  evi- 
dent that  the  destiny  of  the  negro  race  is  either  the 
worst  possible  form  of  polilical  slavery,  or  domestic 
servitude  as  it  exists  in  the  slaveholdiiig  states. 

The  advanla^'e  of  domestic  slavery  over  the  most 
favourable  condition  of  political,  does  not  admit  of  a 
question.  It  is  the  obvi.jus  interest  of  the  master,  not 
less  than  his  duty,  to  piovidc  comfortable  food  and 
clothing  for  his  slaves;  and  whatever  false  and  ex- 
aggerated stories  may  be  propagated  by  merccnarv 
travellers  who  make  a  trade  ot"  exchanging  calumnv 
for  hospitality,  Ihe  peasantry  and  operatives  of  no 
coun'ry  in  llie  world  are  better  provided  for  in  these 
res|)ects,  than  the  slaves  of  our  country.  In  the 
single  empire  of  Great  Britain,  the  most  free  and  en- 
lightened nation  in  Europe,  there  are  more  wretched 
paupers  and  half  starving  operatives,  than  there  are 
negro  slaves  in  the  United  States.  In  all  respects, 
the  comlbrls  of  our  slaves  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  the  English  operatives,  or  the  Irish  and  continental 
peasantry,  losiiy  nothing  of  the  millions  of  paupers 
crowded  together  in  those  loathsome  receptacles  of 
starving  humanity,  the  public  poor-hoiises.  Beside 
the  hardship  of  incessant  toil,  too  much  almost  for 
human  nature  to  endure,  and  the  sufferings  of  actual 
want  driving  them  almost  to  despair,  these  miserable 
creatures  aic  perpetually  annoyed  by  the  most  dis- 
tressing cares  for  the  future  condition  of  themselves 
and  their  children. 

From  this  excess  of  labour,  this  actual  want,  and 
these  distressing  cares,  our  slaves  are  entirely  ex- 
empted. They  habitu.iUy  labour  from  two  to  four 
hours  a  day  less  than  the  operatives  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  it  has  been  truly  remarked  by  some  writer, 
that  a  negro  cannot  be  made  to  injure  himself  by  ex- 
cessive labour.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they 
usually  eat  as  much  wholesome  and  substantial  food 
in  one  day  as  English  operatives  or  Irish  peasants  eat 
in  two.  And  as  it  regards  concern  for  the  future, 
their  condition  may  well  be  envied  even  by  their  own 
masters.  There  is  not  upon  the  fiice  of  the  earth  any 
class  of  people,  high  or  low,  so  perfectly  free  from  care 
and  anxiety.  They  know  that  their  masters  will  pro- 
vide for  them,  under  all  circumstances,  and  that  in 
the  extremity  of  old  age,  instead  of  being  driven  to 
beggary  or  to  seek  public  charity  in  a  poor-house, 
they  will  be  comfortably  accommodated  and  kindly 
treated  among  their  relatives  and  associates.  Cato 
the  elder  has  been  regarded  as  a  model  of  Roman 
virtue,  and  yet  he  is  said  to  have  sold  his  superannuated 
slaves  to  avoid  the  expense  of  maintaining  them.  The 
citizens  of  this  state  may  not  aspire  to  rival  the  virtue 
of  the  Romans,  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  they 
would  doom  to  execration  that  master  w'ho  should 
imitate  the  inhuman  example  of  the  Roman  jjaragon. 
The  government  of  our  slaves  is  strictly  patriarchal, 
and  produces  those  mutual  feelings  of  kindness  on 
the  part  of  tlie  master,  and  fidelity  and  attachment  on 
the  part  of  the  slave,  which  can  only  result  from  a 
constant  interchange  of  good  offices,  and  which  can 
only  exist  in  a  system  of  domestic  or  patriarchal 
slavery.  They  are  entirely  unknown  either  in  a  state 
of  political  slavery,  or  in  that  form  of  domestic  servi- 
tude which  exists  in  all  other  communities. 

In  a  word,  our  slaves  are  cheerful,  contented  and 
happy,  much  beyond  the  general  condition  of  the  hu- 
man race,  except  where  those  foreign  intruders  and 
fatal  ministers  of  mischief,  the  emancipationists,  like 
their  arch  prototype  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  actu- 
ated by  no  less  envy,  have  tempted  them  to  aspire 
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above  the  condition  lo  which  Ihcy  have  been  assigned 
in  the  order  of  Providence. 

IS'or  can  it  be  admitted,  as  some  of  our  own  states- 
men have  afRrtTccd,  in  a  ynischitvous  and  misguided 
spirit  of  sickly  seiitimeritiili'y,  that  our  system  of  do- 
mestic slavery  is  a  cur^e  lo  the  wliite  |)0])ulation — a 
moral  and  political  evil,  much  to  be  deplored,  hut  in- 
capable of  being  eradicated.  Let  the  tree  be  judged 
by  its  fruit.  More  than  half  a  century  ago,  one  of 
the  most  enlightened  statesmen  who  ever  illustrated 
the  parliamentary  annals  of  Great  Britain,  looking 
into  political  causes  with  an  eye  of  profound  philoso- 
phy, ascribed  the  high  and  indomitable  spirit  of  liberty 
which  distinguished  the  southern  colonics,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  domestic  slavery,  referring  to  the  example 
of  the  free  states  of  antiquity  as  a  confirmation  of  his 
theory.  Since  these  colonies  have  become  independent 
states,  they  have  amply  sustained  tlie  glory  of  their 
primitive  character.  There  is  no  colouring  of  national 
vanity  in  the  assertion,  which  impartial  history  will 
not  ratify,  that  the  principles  of  rational  liberty  are 
not  less  thoroncfhly  understood,  and  have  been  more 
vigilantly,  resolutely,  and  effectively  defended  against 
all  the  encroachments  of  power,  by  the  slavchoiding 
states,  than  by  any  other  members  of  the  confederacy. 
In  which  of  our  great  political  conflicts  is  it,  that 
they  have  not  been  arrayed  against  every  form  of 
usurpation,  and  fighting  under  the  flag  of  liberty  ? 
Indeed  it  is  a  fact  of  historical  notoriety,  that  these 
great  whig  principles  of  liberty,  by  which  government 
is  restrained  within  constitutional  limits,  have  had 
their  origin,  and  for  a  long  time  had  their  only  abiding 
place,  in  the  slaveholding  slates. 

Reason  and  philosophy  can  explain  what  experience 
so  clearly  testifies.  If  \vn  look  into  the  elements  of 
which  all  political  communities  are  composed,  it  will 
be  found  that  servitude,  in  some  form,  is  one  of  the 
essential  constituents. 

No  community  has  ever  existed  v\  ithout  it,  and  we 
may  confidently  assert,  none  ever  will.  In  the  very 
nature  of  things,  there  must  be  classes  of  persons  to 
discharge  all  the  different  oftiees  of  society,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest.  Some  of  these  offices  are  re- 
garded as  degrading,  though  they  must  and  will  be 
perfcrn.ed.  Hence  those  manifold  forms  of  dependent 
servitude  which  produce  a  sense  of  superiority  in  the 
masters  or  employers,  and  of  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
the  servants.  Where  these  offices  are  performed  by 
members  of  the  political  community,  a  dangerous 
element  is  obviously  introduced  into  the  body  politic. 
Hence,  the  alarming  tendency  to  violate  the  rights  of 
property,  by  agrarian  legislation,  which  is  beginning 
to  be  manifest  in  the  older  states,  where  universal 
suffrage  prevails  without  domestic  slavery ;  a  ten- 
dency that  will  increase  in  the  progress  of  society, 
with  the  increasing  inequality  of  wealth.  No  govern- 
ment is  worthy  the  name,  that  does  not  protect  the 
rights  of  property,  and  no  enlightened  people  will  long 
submit  to  such  a  mockery.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  older 
countries  different  political  orders  are  established  to 
effect  this  indispensable  object,  and  it  will  be  fortunate 
for  the  non-slaveholding  states,  if  they  are  not,  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  diivcn  to  the  adoption  ol 
a  similar  institution,  or  to  take  refuge  from  robbery 
and  anarchy,  under  a  military  despotism. 

But  where  the  menial  oflices  and  dependent  em- 
ployments of  society  arc  performed  by  domestic  slaves, 
a  class  well  defined  by  their  colour  and  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  the  political  body,  the  rights  of  property 
are  perfectly  secure,  without  ihe  establishment  of 
artificial  barriers.  In  a  word,  the  institution  of  do- 
mestic slavery  supersedes  the  necessity  of  an  order  ol 
nobility,  and  all  the  other  appendagesofan  hereditary 
system  of  government.  If  our  slaves  were  emanci- 
pated, and  admitted,  bleached  or  unbleached,  to  an 
equal  participation  in  our  political  privileges,  what  a 
commentary  should  we  furnish  U|)oii  the  doctrines  ol 
emancipationists,  and  what  a  revolting  spectacle  of 
republican  equality  should  we  exhibit  to  the  mockery 
of  the  world  !  No  rational  man  would  consent  to  li'  e 
in  such  a  slate  of  society,  if  he  could  find  a  refuge  in 
any  other. 

Domestic  slavery,  Iherefore,  instead  of  being  a  po- 
litical evil,ts  the  CORNER  STONK  of  our  repuhtican 
tdijict.  No  patriot  who  justly  estimates  our  privileges 
will  tolerate  the  idea  of  emaiici/xition,  at  any  period 
however  remote,  or  on  any  conditions  of  pecuniarjj  ad- 
vantage,  homver  favourable.    I  would  us  soon  think 


of  opening  a  negotiation  for  selling  the  liberty  of  the 
state  at  once,  as  for  making  any  stipulations  for  the 
ultimate  emancipation  of  our  slaves.  So  deep  is  my 
covviclion  on  this  subject,  that  if  I  were  doomed  to  die 
immediately  after  recording  these  sentiments,  I  could 
say  in  all  sincerity,  and  under  all  the  sanctions  of 
Christianity  and  patriotism,  God  forbid  that  7ny  de- 
scendants, in  the  remotest  generations,  should  live  in 
any  other  than  a  community  having  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery,  as  it  existed  among  the patria rchs  of 
the  primitive  church,  and  in  all  the  free  states  of  an- 
tiquity." 

If  the  legislature  should  concur  in  these  general 
views  of  this  important  element  of  our  political  and 
social  system,  our  confederates  should  be  distinctly 
informed,  in  any  communications  we  mav  have  occa- 
sion to  make  to  them,  that  in  claiming  to  be  exempted 
from  all  foreign  interference,  we  can  recognize  no 
distinction  between  ultimate  and  immediate  emanci- 
pation. 

It  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  our  danger,  and  the  measures  of  precaution 
necessary  to  guard  against  it,  that  we  examine  into 
the  real  motives  and  ultimate  purposes  of  the  abolition 
societies  and  their  prominent  agents.  To  justify 
their  officious  and  gratuitous  interference  in  our  do- 
mestic affairs — the  most  insulting  and  insolent  out- 
rage which  can  be  offered  to  a  community — they 
profess  lo  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  pre- 
tended sin  of  our  domestic  slavery,  because  forsooth 
they  tolerate  its  existence  among  us.  If  they  are  at 
all  responsible  for  the  sin  of  slavery,  whatever  it  may 
be,  it  is  not  because  they  tolerate  it  now,  but  because 
their  ancestors  were  the  agents  and  authors  of  its 
original  introduction. 

These  ancestors  sold  ours  the  slaves,  and  warranted 
the  title,  and  it  would  be  a  much  more  becoming 
labour  of  filial  piety  for  their  descendants  lo  pray  for 
their  souls,  if  they  are  protestants,  and  buy  masses  lo 
redeem  them  from  purgatory,  if  they  are  catholics, 
than  to  assail  their  warranty  and  slander  their  memory 
by  denouncing  them  as  "  man-stealers  and  murderers." 
But  this  voluntary  and  gratuitous  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility, in  imitation  of  a  recent  and  high  example 
in  our  history,  but  imperfectly  conceals  a  lurking 
principle  of  danger,  which  deserves  to  be  examined 
and  exposed.  What  is  there  to  make  the  people  of 
New  York  or  Massachusetts  responsible  for  slavery  in 
South  Carolina,  any  more  than  the  people  of  Great 
Britain?  To  assume  that  the  people  of  these  states 
are  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  this  institution, 
is  distinctly  to  assume  that  they  have  a  right  to 
abolish  it:  and,  whatever  enforced  disclaimers  they 
may  make,  their  efforts  would  be  worse  than  unpro- 
fitable on  any  other  hypothesis.  The  folly  of  attempt- 
ing to  convert  the  slaveholders  to  voluntary  emanci- 
pation, by  a  course  of  slander  and  denunciation,  is  loo 
great  to  be  ascribed  even  to  fanaticism  itself.  They 
do  not,  indeed,  disguise  the  fact,  that  the  principal 
object  is  to  operate  on  public  opinion  in  the  non- 
slaveliolding  stales.  And  lo  what  purpose  ?  They 
cannot  suppose  that  the  opinion  of  those  states,  how- 
ever unanimous,  can  break  the  chains  of  slavery  by 
sorne  moral  magic.  The  whole  tenor  of  their  con- 
duct, and  temper  of  their  discussions,  clearly  demon- 
strate, that  their  object  is  to  bring  the  slaveholding 
states  into  universal  odium,  and  the  public  opinion  of 
the  nonslave-holding  st.ites  to  the  point  of  emanci- 
pating our  slaves  by  federal  legislation,  without  the 
consent  of  their  owners.  Disguise  it  as  they  may, 
"  to  this  complexion  they  must  come  at  last." 

It  is  in  this  aspect  of  the  subject  that  it  challenges 
our  grave  and  solemn  consideration.  It  behoves  us, 
then,  in  my  opinion,  to  demand,  respectfully,  of  each 
and  every  one  of  the  non-slaveholding  slates  : — 1.  A 
formal  and  solemn  disclaimer  by  its  legislature,  of  the 
existence  of  any  rightful  power,  cither  in  such  stale, 
or  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled,  to  inter- 
fere in  any  manner  whatever,  with  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery  in  South  Carolina.  2.  The  iinme- 
diate  passage  of  penal  laws  by  such  legislatures,  dc 
iioiincing  against  the  incendiaries  of  whom  we  com- 
plain, such  punishments,  as  icill,  speedily  and  for  ever, 
suppress  their  machiuations  against  our  peace  and 
safety.  Though  the  right  lo  emancipate  our  slaves, 
by  coorcivn  legislation,  has  been  very  generally  dis- 
claimed by  popular  assemblages  in  the  non-slave-hold- 
ing slates,  it  is  nevertheless  important  that  each  of 


those  stales  should  give  this  disclaimer  the  authentic 
and  authoritative  form  of  a  legislative  declaration,  to 
be  preserved  as  a  permanent  record  of  our  future  secu- 
rity.   Our  right  lo  demand  of  those  slates  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  for  the  punishment  of  those  enemies  of 
our  peace,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  sanctuary  of 
their  sovereign  jurisdiction  to  wage  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  us,  is  founded  on  one  of  the  most 
salutary  and  conservative  principles  of  international 
law.    Every  slate  is  under  the  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions, not  only  to  abstain  from  all  such  interference 
with  the  institutions  of  another,  as  is  calculated  to 
disturb  its  tranquillity  or  endanger  its  safety,  but  to 
prevent  its  citizens  or  subjects  from  such  interference, 
either  by  inflicting  condign  punishment  itself,  or  by 
delivering  them  up  to  the  justice  of  the  offended  com- 
munity.   As  between  separate  and  independent  na- 
tions, the  refusal  of  a  state  lo  punish  these  offensive 
proceedings  against  another,  by  its  citizens  or  sub- 
jects, makes  the  one  so  refusing  an  accomplice  in  the 
outrage,  and  furnishes  a  just  cause  of  war.  These 
principles  of  international  law  are  universally  admit- 
ted, and  none  have  been  more  sacredly  observed  by 
just  and  enlightened  nations.    The  obligations  of  the 
non-slaveholding  stales  lo  punish  and  repress  the 
proceedings  of  their  citizens  against  our  domestic  in- 
stitutions and  tranquillity,  are  greatly  increased,  both 
by  the  nature  of  those  proceedings,  and  the  fraternal 
relation  which  subsists  between  the  states  of  this  con- 
lederacy.  For  no  outrage  against  any  community  can 
be  greater  than  to  stir  up  the  elements  of  servile  in- 
surrection, and  no  obligation  to  repress  it  can  be  more 
sacred,  than  that  which  adds  to  the  sanctions  of  inter- 
national law  the  solemn  guarantee  of  a  constitutional 
compact,  which  is  at  once  the  bond  and  the  cntidition 
of  our  union.    The  liberal,  enlightened,  and  magna- 
nimous conduct  of  the  people,  in  many  portions  ot  the 
non-slaveholding  slates,  forbids  us  lo  anticipate  a  re. 
fusal  on  the  part  of  those  stales  to  fulfil  these  high 
obligations  of  national  faith  and  duty.    And  wo  have 
the  less  reason  lo  look  forward  to  this  inauspicious 
result,  from  considering  the  necessary  consequences, 
which  would  follow,  to  the  people  of  those  stales,  and 
of  the  whole  commercial  world,  from  the  general 
emancipation  of  our  slaves.   These  consequences  may 
be  presented,  as  an  irresistible  appeal,  lo  every  rational 
philanthropist  in  Europe  or  America.    It  is  clearly 
demonstrable,  that  the  production  of  cotton  depends, 
not  so  much  on  soil  and  climate,  as  on  the  existence 
of  domestic  slavery.    In  the  relaxing  latitudes  where 
it  grows,  not  one  half  the  quantity  would  be  produced 
but  for  the  existence  of  this  institution,  and  every 
practical  planter  will  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  if  all 
the  slaves  in  these  states  were  now  emancipated,  the 
American  crop  would  be  reduced  the  very  next  year 
from  1,200,000  lo  600,000  bales.    No  great  skill  in 
political  economy  will  be  required  to  estimate  how 
enormously  the  price  of  cotton  would  be  increased  by 
this  change,  and  no  one  who  will  consi  ler  how  large- 
ly this  staple  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  manuliic- 
turing  nations,  and  lo  the  necessaries  and  comlbrts 
of  the  poorer  classes  all  over  the  world,  can  fail  to 
perceive  the  disastrous  effects  of  so  great  a  reduction 
in  the  quantity,  and  so  great  an  enhancement  in  the 
price  of  it.    In  Great  Bnlain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  the  catastrophe  would  be  overwhelming ;  and 
it  is  not  extravagant  lo  say,  that  for  little  more  than 
two  millions  of  negro  slaves,  cut  loose  from  their 
tranquil  moorings,  and  set  adrift  upon  the  untried 
ocean  of  at  least  a  doubtful  experiment,  ten  millions 
of  poor  white  people  would  bo  reduced  to  destitution, 
pauperism,  and  starvation.    An  anxious  desire  to 
avoid  the  last  sad  alternative  of  an  injured  commu- 
nity, prompts  this  final  appeal  to  the  interests  and 
enlightened  phi'anthro])y  of  our  confederate  states. 
And  wo  cannot  permit  ourselves  to  believe,  that  our 
just  demands,  thus  supported  by  every  eonsidcralioa 
of  humanity  and  duty,  will  bo  rejected  by  slates,  who 
are  united  lo  us  by  social  and  political  ties,  and  who 
have  so  deep  an  interest  in  Ihe  preservation  of  that 
union. 


This  life's  a  passage  through  a  sea  of  tears, 

Whore  saints  with  sins  and  sorrows  are  oppressed; 

'Tis  vain  I'  expect  a  freedom  from  our  fears. 
Till  death  shall  land  us  in  eternal  rest, 

WatU. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Popular  Physiology^  being  a  familiar  expla- 
nation of  the  most  interesting  facts  connected 
with  the  structure  and  functions  of  animals, 
and  particularly  of  man  ;  adapted  for  gene- 
ral readers.  By  Percival  B.  Lord,  M.  B. 
&c.  London,  1835. 

(Continued  from  page  67.) 

"  Not  only  is  there  a  constant  addition  of 
new  particles  to  the  system  supplied  by  the 
food,  and  conveyed  by  certain  ducts ;  but 
there  is,  corresponding  to  this,  a  constant  re- 
moval of  old  particles,  which  having  done 
their  duty,  require  to  be  taken  away,  and 
their  places  occupied  by  others.  Both  these 
offices  are  performed  by  a  system  of  vessels, 
termed  absorbents  ;  and  they  are  distinguished 
into  lacteals,  and  lymphatics,  according  as 
they  are  generally  employed  in  the  former 
or  the  latter  function."  The  food  having 
been  properly  prepared  by  the  action  upon  it 
in  the  stomach,  and  converted  into  what  has 
been  denominated  chyme,  it  is  passed  on,  and 
becoming  mixed  with  bile  immediately  after 
its  exit  from  the  stomach,  it  undergoes  a  re- 
markable change,  being  separated  into  two 
distinct  parts,  one  of  which  contains  the  nu- 
triment, and  is  called  chyle.  "  The  true  in- 
ternal coat  of  the  intestine  is  the  most  curious 
part  of  its  whole  structure,  for  by  its  means 
the  nutriment  is  separated  from  the  food  as 
it  passes  along,  and  conveyed  into  the  mass 
of  the  blood.  This  coat  is  termed  villous. 
It  has  a  soft,  fleecy  surface,  and  being  of 
much  greater  extent  than  the  other  exterior 
coats,  is  thrown  into  circular  folds,  which 
hang  into  the  intestine,  like  imperfect  valves 
with  their  concave  edges  floating.  Their 
use  is  to  increase  the  surface  exposed  to  the 
aliment ;  to  enlarge  the  absorbing  surface, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  to  it  such  an  irre- 
gularity that  the  chyle  may  lodge  in  it,  and 
be  detained.  The  villi,  from  which  this  coat 
has  its  name,  are  a  number  of  extremely  fine, 
short  filaments,  that  appear  like  a  fine  down 
on  its  surface.  They  are  so  minute,  as  not 
to  be  easily  observed  without  the  aid  of  a 
magnifying-glass  ;  yet  each  of  them  consists 
of  an  artery,  vein,  filament  of  a  nerve,  and 
an  absorbent  vessel.  When  there  is  nothing 
in  the  intestine,  these  are  flat,  relaxed,  and 
hanging  down ;  but  when  the  food  gives  no- 
tice of  its  presence  to  the  nervous  filament, 
the  artery  becomes  stimulated,  more  blood  is 
sent  into  it,  the  villus  is  erected,  and  the  ab- 
sorbent is  seen  with  open  mouth,  collecting 
the  white,  milky,  nutriment."  The  extreme 
minuteness  of  the  absorbents  qualify  them  to 
act  as  capillaries  and  forward  the  ascent  of 
the  liquid  which  they  take  up.  Each  little 
vessel  is  furnished  with  a  valve,  formed  by 
the  folds  of  its  internal  membrane,  which  al- 
lows the  fluid  to  pass  into  them,  but  will  not 
permit  its  return.  Several  of  the  smaller 
vessels  joining  together,  pass  their  contents 
through  a  number  of  ganglia,  or  firm  reddish 
masses,  called  glands ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
in  them  some  further  change  takes  place,  by 
which  the  chyle  is  more  animalised  and  fitted 
•for  what  it  is  finally  destined,  to  become  part 
of  the  blood.  After  passing  the  fluid  through 


these  glands  the  lacteals  discharge  themselves 
into  a  slender  duct,  denominated  the  thoracic, 
which  ascending,  close  to  the  back  bone,  bends 
over  when  it  arrives  as  high  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck,  and  pours  its  contents  into  the 
large  vein  just  before  that  opens  into  the 
heart.  The  opening  is  guarded  by  a  valve 
which  prevents  any  of  the  blood  from  the 
vein  entering  the  duct. 

The  lymphatics,  which  are  vessels  exactly 
similar  in  nature  and  structure  to  the  lacteals, 

have  their  origin  by  open  mouths  on  all  the 
surfaces  of  the  body,  and  are  arranged  in  two 
principal  series,  the  one  just  beneath  the  skin, 
the  other  deep  among  the  organs  of  the  body. 
They  all  tend  towards  the  thoracic  duct, 
where  their  fluid  is  mixed  with  the  chyle  and 
conveyed  into  the  blood."  "  As  the  lacteals 
continually  carry  into  the  circulation  new 
particles,  which  being  deposited  in  diflerent 
parts,  serve  for  the  nourishment  of  the  organs; 
so  the  lymphatics  constantly  take  up  from  all 
parts  of  the  body  those  particles,  which,  hav- 
ing performed  their  duty,  are  now  superfluous, 
and  convey  them  also  to  the  circulating  cur- 
rent, where,  by  a  new  process,  they  are  fitted 
to  undergo  new  combinations,  or  else  are  ex- 
pelled from  the  system  by  means  of  the 
secretory  organs."  "  The  two  processes  are 
going  on  together.  Should  either  preponde- 
rate, disease  is  the  consequence.  Thus,  should 
the  fluid  which  constantly  moistens  the  serous 
sacs  [those  containing  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
intestines]  be  exhaled  faster  than  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, a  collection  of  it  takes  place,  consti- 
tuting dropsy.  On  the  other  hand,  should  all 
the  absorbents  at  any  particular  part  of  the 
surface  take  away  faster  than  the  arteries 
lay  down,  a  breach  of  continuity  is  the  re- 
sult, and  an  ulcer  is  formed." 

By  the  absorbents  then  the  animal  frame 
and  all  its  organs  are  supplied  with  that  fluid, 
the  presence  and  circulation  of  which  is  so 
essential  to  life,  viz.  the  blood.  Without  fol- 
lowing our  author  through  his  interesting 
account  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  blood, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  remarking 
that  it  is  a  very  complicated  substance, 
"  complicated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
diflierent  organs  it  has  to  maintain,  and  the 
different  secretions  for  which  it  must  supply 
matter.  Its  importance  to  the  whole  frame 
is  well  known ;  it  penetrates  every  tissue, 
affords  them  the  materials  necessary  for  their 
growth,  and  the  stimulus  that  enables  them 
to  act.  Without  it,  the  nerve  could  neither 
feel,  nor  obey  the  commands  of  the  will. 
When,  in  sitting,  we  press  on  the  nerves  of 
the  thigh  so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the 
blood  to  them,  the  leg  and  foot  lose  all  sensa- 
tion and  motion,  they  become  what  is  com- 
monly called  dead.  When  we  rise,  or  shift 
our  position,  so  as  to  take  the  pressure  off", 
the  blood  commences  to  flow  again,  and  our 
first  perception  of  its  return,  as  our  earliest 
perception  of  life,  is  accompanied  with  pain. 
There  is  a  disagreeable,  unpleasant,  pricking 
feel,  commonly  known  as  '  pins  and  needles,' 
which  is  produced  by  the  blood  re-entering 
the  minute  vessels."  "  The  colour  of  the 
blood  is  well  known  to  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  circulating  system ;  thus  if  we  examine 


it.  in  the  veins,  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
we  shall  find  it  of  a  dark  red,  or  purplish  co- 
lour ;  but  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
lungs,  and  been  there  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  air,  it  becomes  of  a  bright  lively  red, 
and  is  so  found  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart, 
and  the  arteries." 

The  manner  in  which  the  blood  is  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  of  the  system,  and  such 
portions  as  are  not  required  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body,  or  the  formation  of  the 
various  secretions,  returned  again   to  the 
heart,  affords  a  beautiful  display  of  the  wis- 
dom which  has  planned  and  formed  the  ani- 
mal frame.  "  The  most  obvious  way  in  which 
this  could  be  effected,  is  to  lay  down  a  system 
of  tubes,  or  rather  one  large  mainpipe,  giving 
off"  branches  as  it  passes  along,  and  these 
again  subdividing  until  they  penetrate  the 
minutest  part."    "  The  supply  in  the  human 
body  is  carried  on  through  the  great  system 
of  vessels  termed  arteries.    The  central  pipe 
is  the  aorta.    Setting  out  from  the  chest,  it 
first  ascends  a  little,  and  forms  a  curve,  from 
the  uppermost  surface  of  which,  it  sends  off" 
the  vessels  that  are  to  supply  the  head,  neck, 
and  upper  extremities.  Having  thus  provided 
for  those  parts,  it  bends  downwards,  and  lying 
close  to  the  back  bone,  or  rather  on  its  left 
side,  continues  its  course  along  the  trunk, 
sending  out,  from  each  side  of  it,  a  branch  to 
supply  the  muscles  between  each  pair  of 
ribs."    Having  descended  through  the  chest, 
and  passed  the  diaphragm,  which  separates 
the  chest  from  the  abdomen,  like  a  shelf 
placed  between  them,  it  gives  out  from  its 
front,  a  short,  thick  trunk,  which,  after  i-un- 
ning  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  divides 
into  three,  and  supplies  all  the  viscera  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen.    The  aorta  con- 
tinuing its  course  down  along  the  back  bone  ; 
furnishing  the  respective  parts  as  it  passes 
along,  commences  dividing  itself  high  up  in 
the  loins,  in  order  that  the  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  the  current,  necessary  to  supply 
the  two  lower  extremities,  may  be  as  gradual 
as  possible  ;  for  there  is  nothing  which  more 
increases  the  friction,  and  diminishes  the 
capacity  in  pipes  to  supply  a  liquid,  than 
sudden  or  sharp  turns  and  angles  in  their 
course.    Being  thus  divided  into  two  pipes, 
they  respectively  descend  each  leg,  and  ter- 
minate by  supplying  the  feet  and  toes,  send- 
ing off  branches  in  their  course,  which  a 
subdivide,  and  ramify  throughout  the  whole 
sti'ucture.    "  This  is  a  general  outline  of  the 
great  system  of  tubes  by  which  the  blood  is 
conveyed  to  the  remotest  parts.    They  ter- 
minate by  being  subdivided  in  the  substance 
of  each  organ  into  vessels  of  extreme  minute- 
ness, termed  capillary,  from  capillus,  a  hair. 
It  is  in  these  that  nutrition  and  secretion  are 
performed,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  course 
and  distribution  of  the  vessels  no  more  enables 
us  to  understand  these  operations  carried  on 
at  their  extremities,  than  a  perfect  map  of  all 
his  pipes  and  tubes,  enables  the  engineer  to 
comprehend  to  what  uses  the  tradesmen  and 
manufacturers,  inhabiting  the  several  houses, 
may  turn  the  water  with  which  he  supplies 
them."    To  return  the  blood,  after  being 
thus  distributed  through  the  arteries,  in  order 
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that,  when  mixed  with  the  fresh  chyle  poured 
into  it  by  the  thoracic  duct,  and  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  it  may  be 
again  employed,  another  system  of  vessels, 
called  veins,  is  laid  down.  The  arteries  and 
veins  communicate  with  each  other  through 
the  medium  of  the  capillaries,  in  a  manner 
which  has,  as  yet,  eluded  our  most  perse- 
vering investigation.  The  veins,  commencing 
in  the  latter,  as  they  get  more  and  more  dis- 
tant from  their  origin,  unite  and  run  into 
each  other,  until  at  last,  they  all  terminate  in 
two  large  trunks,  the  one  conveying  back  all 
the  blood  that  had  been  sent  to  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  and  the  other,  that  which 
had  nourished  the  body,  and  lower  extremi- 
ties. Of  the  heart,  the  organ  which  sets  the 
blood  in  motion,  and  keeps  it  constantly  cir- 
culating, we  shall  speak  in  the  next  number. 

Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 
EXTUACTS. 

Existence  is  a  sacred  trust,  and  those  who 
misemploy  or  squander  it  away,  are  treacher- 
ous to  its  Author.  Hardly  is  there  any  feeling 
of  the  human  heart  more  natural,  or  more 
universal,  than  that  of  our  being  accountable 
to  God.  It  is  what  the  profligate  can  never 
totally  erase. 

Good  affections  are  highly  valuable,  but  to 
them  we  must  never  entirely  trust  our  con- 
duct;  they  must  be  supported  by  fixed  prin- 
ciples, cultivated  in  the  understanding,  and 
rooted  in  the  heart.  Habits  must  be  acquir- 
ed of  temperance  and  self-denial,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  resist  pleasure  and  endure  pain, 
when  either  of  them  interfere  with  our  duty. 
Let  us  always  remember,  that  without  forti- 
tude, there  can  be  no  perseverance  in  virtue. 

Opportunities  sometimes  present,  when  pa- 
tience must  possess  itself  in  the  midst  of  dis- 
couragement. Courage  must  face  danger. 
These  are  the  estimable  qualities  of  the 
mind  ;  the  amiable  supposes  something  dif- 
ferent ;  it  is  soft  and  yielding,  alarmed  when 
occasion  occurs  of  exercising  those  hardy 
qualities  ;  this  is  the  character  which  will 
perhaps  be  dispirited  and  overwhelmed  in 
the  evil  day  ;  but  joining  a  proper  union  of 
the  amiable  and  estimable  qualities,  this  will 
secure  integrity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  ex- 
hibits to  view  virtue  in  its  native  grace  and 
majesty ;  it  will  resemble  the  flower  that 
smiles  in  the  spring,  and  the  firmly-rooted 
tree  tliat  braves  tlie  winter  storm.  But  piety 
should  be  the  basis  of  firm  and  established 
virtue  ;  if  this  be  wanting,  the  character  will 
be  found  to  be  very  incomplete.  Moral  vir- 
tue will  always  be  endangered,  often  over- 
thrown, wlien  it  is  separated  from  its  surest 
support.  Confidence  in  God,  and  faith  in  the 
dear  Redeemer  of  mankind,  not  only,  amidst 
the  severer  trials  of  virtue,  gives  constancy 
to  the  mind,  but,  by  as;;isting  the  hope  of  im 
mortality,  gives  warmth  and  elevation  to  the 
affections. 

Nothing  can  be  more  amiable  than  a  con- 
stant desire  to  please,  and  an  unwillingness 


to  offend  or  hurt.  Yet  in  characters  where 
this  is  the  predominant  feature,  defects  are 
often  found.  Fond  always  to  oblige,  and 
afraid  to  utter  any  disagreeable  truth,  such 
persons  are  sometimes  led  to  dissemble. 
Their  love  of  truth  is  sacrificed  to  their  love 
of  pleasing. 

Retirement  is  the  best  state  for  the  mind 
of  man  :  solitude  the  worst.  In  complete  so- 
litude the  eye  wants  objects,  the  heart  wants 
attachments,  the  understanding  wants  reci- 
procation. The  character  loses  its  tender- 
ness when  it  has  nothing  to  love,  its  firmness 
when  it  has  nothing  to  strengthen  it,  its 
sweetness  when  it  has  nothing  to  soothe  it, 
its  patience  when  it  meets  no  contradiction, 
its  humility  when  it  is  surrounded  by  depend- 
ents, and  its  delicacy  in  the  conversation  of 
the  uninformed.  Where  the  intercourse  is 
very  unequal,  society  is  somewhat  worse  than 
solitude. — H.  More. 

Cheerfulness  is  the  best  promoter  of  health! 
Repinings  and  secret  murmurs  of  heart  give 
imperceptible  strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres 
of  which  the  vital  parts  are  composed,  aud 
wear  out  the  machine  insensibly ;  not  to  men- 
tion those  violent  ferments  which  stir  up  the 
blood,  and  those  irregular  motions  which 
they  raise  in  the  animal  spirits.  Cheerful- 
ness bears  the  same  friendly  regard  to  the 
mind  as  to  the  body ;  it  banishes  all  anxious 
care  and  discontent,  soothes  and  composes 
the  passions,  and  keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpe- 
tual calm,  keeps  up  a  kind  of  daylight  in  the 
mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  steady  and  perpetual 
serenity.  We  seldom  meet  with  a  great  de- 
gree of  health  which  is  not  attended  with  a 
certain  cheerfulness,  but  very  often  see  cheer- 
fulness where  there  is  no  great  degree  of 
health. — Addison.  « 

Those  who  bear  distress  with  the  most 
dignity,  I  am  persuaded,  feel  it  with  greater 
intenseness. — H.  More. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  an  article 
on  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  signed 
H.,  in  a  late  number  of  "  The  Friend." 

It  undoubtedly  presents  to  consideration  a 
subject  of  great  importance  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  inasmuch  as  it  has  long  been  cause 
of  deep  regret,  that  so  inconsiderable  a 
number  of  its  members  have  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  from 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  own,  and  of 
those  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is  derived;  and 
it  is  by  their  study  tliat  a  knowledge  of  the 
derivations  of  tlie  English  language  is  ob- 
tained. 

To  understand  words,  and  fitly  arrange 
them  into  sentences,  we  must  study  words. 
And  whvn  we  consider  that  the  press  is  the 
great  lever  that  moves  and  forms  public 
opinion,  and  reflect  how  few  of  our  members 
are  qualified  to  recommend,  in  the  most  cor- 
rect and  a])propriatc  terms,  their  opinions  on 
various  interesting  subjects,  and  tiieir  benevo- 
lent and  public  sjjirited  views,  tending  to  im- 


prove the  condition  of  man,  we  cannot  but 
consider  that  we  fail  in  discharging  our  duty 
to  mankind ;  for  who  can  calculate  the  mass 
of  good  that  would  be  produced,  and  the  evil 
that  would  be  eradicated,  if  in  every  place 
where  Friends  reside,  and  where  there  is  a 
press,  there  were  of  our  members  those  who 
could  so  write  as  to  attract  public  attention, 
and  recommend  to  the  community,  in  pure 
and  correct  language,  their  views  and  de- 
signs for  the  amelioration  of  man. 

There  is  no  doubt,  as  stated  by  H.,  that 
the  licentious  morals  and  idolatrous  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  dra- 
matists, have  prevented,  and  with  great  rea- 
son, many  of  our  members  from  having  their 
children  instructed  in  classical  literature.  It 
has  become  of  great  moment,  that  a  change 
should  be  made  in  the  mode  of  instruction, 
which  may  remove  those  objections ;  and  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  rejection  of  the  study 
of  the  heathen  mythology,  as  contained  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  would  effect  it, 
and  that  we  should  see  a  very  considerable 
increase  amongst  Friends,  in  the  number  of 
proficients  in  ancient  learning.  Although  al- 
leviating and  partial  remedies  by  expurgation 
may  be  attempted,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
suggested,  yet  no  course  short  of  this  can 
fully  remove  the  difficulty ;  for  the  principal 
ground  of  objection  is  the  heathen  mytholo- 
gy, which  no  Christian  youth  can  long  study 
without  sullying  the  purity  of  his  mind.  And 
as  all  that  is  useful  for  purposes  really  prac- 
tical, can,  without  this  alloy,  be  obtained  in 
the  many  valuable  prose  authors  of  antiquity, 
and  greatly  does  their  study  enlarge  the  mind 
and  strengthen  its  powers, — we  may  well 
spare  the  others. 

It  would  well  become  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  be  pioneers  in  this  long  desired 
reform,  as  they  have  already  been  in  many 
other  good  works,  which  are  now  progress- 
ing in  the  world,  and  rapidly  changing  the 
face  of  its  moral  desert. 

It  is  ardently  hoped  that  the  only  literary 
institution  of  the  Society,  which  is  able  effec- 
tually to  lead  the  way  in  this  very  desirable 
change,  may  without  loss  of  time  take  up  the 
subject  with  fervency  and  zeal,  and  that  those 
who  advocate  sound  learning  under  a  religious 
watchful  guard,  will  commuuicate  their  views 
through  the  medium  of  "  The  Friend." 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  much 
gratified  in  observing,  in  a  circular  of  the 
managers  of  Haverford  School,  (which  I  trust 
as  it  continues  to  be  conducted  on  the  ground 
of  its  establishment,  for  the  religious,  mora), 
and  literary  improvement  of  its  pupils,  will 
be  a  great  blessing  to  the  Society,)  that  it  is 
designed  to  make  the  works  of  the  prose  au- 
thors of  antiquity  the  principal  means  of 
obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. M. 

Galen's  Conversion. — Gulcn,  llioiifrh  a  strict  ob- 
server ol'  Nature,  was  an  atlicisl,  till,  findinsf  a  skele- 
ton, he  considered  it  as  too  curious  a  niacliine  to  be 
the  production  of  chance. 

No  more  tli'  unfjuided  botanist  remains 
In  piitli  erroneous  lie  had  hhndly  trod, 
But  leads  the  trutli  this  spectacle  contains, 
And  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

We  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  subscribers  for  "  The 
Friend,"  have  long  viewed  the  situation  of 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  held  in 
slavery  with  deep  interest,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  deprived  of  the  inestima- 
ble blessing  of  liberty,  but  more  especially, 
because  they  are  in  a  great  measure  kept 
back  from  the  knowledge  of  those  glad 
tidings  which  all  Christians  profess  to  hold 
so  dear.  While  we  behold  with  unfeigned 
joy  and  gratitude  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  to  diffuse  the  light  of  the 
gospel  among  the  heathen  of  distant  lands, 
we  are  unable  to  contemplate  the  miserable 
and  benighted  condition  of  the  heathen  in 
our  own  country,  without  mingled  emotions 
of  pity  and  shame. 

We  look  upon  the  existing  slavery  in  the 
United  States  as  a  national  sin  of  the  deepest 
dye,  as  an  aggravated  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
Divine  justice,  and  unless  it  be  repented  of 
and  forsaken,  we  believe  that  our  country 
will  be  visited  with  the  judgments  of  a  just 
and  offended  God. 

We  regard  the  vacillating,  temporizing 
policy  of  the  world  on  this  subject,  as  un- 
becoming Christians,  and  we  earnestly  desire 
that  the  testimony  heretofore  borne  against 
this  sin  by  our  Society,  may  still  be  faith- 
fully upheld  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  this 
subject  as  with  regard  to  that  of  war,  we 
may  not  adopt  the  too  prevalent  doctrine  of 
worldly  expediency,  but  may  look  to  the  ex- 
press commands  of  God  as  the  supreme  and 
only  rule  of  action. 

We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  as  Christians, 
to  endeavour,  according  to  our  ability,  to 
disseminate  more  widely,  and  to  impress 
more  deeply,  the  doctrine  that  slavery,  as 
it  exists  in  this  country,  is  utterly  repug- 
nant both  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Bible,  and  that  the  only  proper  and 
safe  course  is  to  abandon  it  immediately  and 
altogether.  We  are  sensible  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  conscientious  slaveholder  is  pecu- 
liarly trying,  and  that  the  path  which  he  has 
to  tread  lies  through  great  and  numerous 
difficulties.  But  while  we  feel  that  these 
difficulties  and  trials  have  a  just  claim  to  our 
sympathies,  we  are  anxious  not  to  forget  that 
no  circumstances  whatever  can  justify  or  ex- 
cuse that  which  is  in  its  very  nature  sinful ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  desire  to  make  due 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  the  slave- 
holder, we  view  the  system  of  slavery  with 
uncompromising  disapprobation. 

We  look  upon  the  present  time  as  a  great 
and  interesting  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  While  other  Christian  denominations 
are  accomplishing  so  much  in  the  various 
spheres  of  beneficence,  it  might,  perhaps,  be 
I 'well  for  us  to  ask  ourselves,  are  we  indeed 
walking  worthy  of  the  vocation  wherewith 
we  are  called  ?  Are  we  the  consistent  and 
worthy  members  of  that  Society  which  has 
hitherto  been  distinguished  for  its  zeal  and 
unwearied  efforts  in  almost  every  work  of 
Christian  benevolence  ? 

At  the  present  period,  when  the  excite- 
ment which  so  generally  prevails  on  the  sub- 


ject of  slavery,  is  bidding  defiance  to  the 
restraints  of  morality  and  to  the  authority  of 
law,  we  feel  ourselves  particularly  called  upon 
to  give  public  expression  to  our  sentiments, 
and  to  add  our  influence,  however  feeble  it 
may  be,  to  the  side  of  justice  and  humanity. 

We  are  sensible  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
us  to  dictate ;  we  would,  however,  respect- 
fully express  our  belief  that  it  would  be  more 
useful,  and  more  consistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  "  The  Friend,"  as  the  organ  of  our 
Society,  were  a  larger  portion  of  it  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  two  millions  of  our  benight- 
ed fellow-beings,  who  are  groaning  in  bondage 
in  our  country.  We  consider  that  the  excite- 
ment which  now  prevails  is  no  excuse  for  our 
silence,  while  these  speechless  sufferers  are 
looking  to  us  to  plead  their  cause;  at  the 
same  time  we  fervently  desire,  that  in  all  our 
efforts  in  their  behalf,  we  may  most  carefully 
abstain  from  every  thing  which  may  tend  un- 
necessarily to  wound  the  feelings  or  preju- 
dices of  our  brethren  in  the  south ;  and  that 
we  may  obey  most  scrupulously  the  injunction 
of  the  apostle,  "  In  meekness  to  instruct  those 
that  oppose  themselves,  if  God  peradventure 
will  give  them  repentance,  to  the  acknow- 
ledging of  the  truth." 

llmo.  1835. 
Charles  Giffobd,     Susannah  Marriott, 
Abr.  M.  Underhill,  David  Thomas, 
William  King,         Samuel  Shourds, 
James  C.  Fuller,      Martha  Heaylit, 
Samuel  Savage,        Slocum  Howland, 
Members  of  Scipio  Monthly  Meeting,  N.  Y. 
Isaac  Hathaway,  Farmington,  Ontario  Co. 
LiNDLEY  M.  MooRE,  Rochester,  Monroe  Co. 
Silas  Corwell,  Linden  Hill,  (near  Roches- 
ter,) Monroe  Co. 
Asa  B.  Smith,  Farmington,  New  York. 
Jesse  Hartley,* 
David  Gardner,* 
Robert  Hawley,* 
Benjamin  Shotwell,* 
Abraham  Deuel,* 
Wanton  Aldrich,* 

Joseph  C.  Hathaway,  Farmington,  Ontario 

Co.  New  York. 
Edward  S.  Townsend,  Palmyra,  Wayne 

Co.,  New  York 
Otis  Clapp,  Palmyra,  Wayne,  Co.,  New 

York, 
Darius  Comstock,* 
David  Baker,* 
George  Crane,* 
John  T.  Comstock,* 
Nathan  Powers,* 
Jared  Comstock,* 
Joseph  Gibbons,  Jr.* 

*  Some  alteration  was  made  in  the  language  of  the 
communication  after  these  names  were  attached. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
"  We  mistake  the  matter,  if  we  think  that 
the  offence  of  the  cross  has  yet  ceased  from 
the  land.  We  mistake  it,  if  we  think  that 
the  persecution  of  contempt,  a  species  of  per- 
secution more  appalling  to  some  minds,  than 
even  direct  and  personal  violence,  is  not  still 
the  appointed  trial  of  all  who  would  live 
godly,  and  of  all  who  would  expound  zealously 


and  honestly  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  We  utterly  mistake  it,  if  we  think 
that  Christianity  is  not  even  to  this  very  hour 
the  same  very  peculiar  thing  that  it  weis,  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles — that  it  does  not  as 
much  signalize  and  separate  us  from  a  world 
lying  in  wickedness, — that  the  reproach  cast 
upon  Paul,  that  he  was  mad,  because  he  was 
an  intrepid  follower  of  Christ,  is  not  still 
ready  to  be  preferred  against  every  faithful 
teacher,  and  every  consistent  disciple  of  the 
faith, — and  that,  under  the  terms  of  method- 
ism,  and  fanaticism,  and  mysticism,  there  is 
not  ready  to  be  discharged  upon  them  from 
the  thousand  batteries  of  a  hostile  and  unbe- 
lieving world,  as  abundant  a  shower  of  in- 
vective and  contumely  as  in  the  first  ages." — 
Chalmc7-s. 

From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 
MORAL,  INFLUENCE  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  the  statistics  of  crime  prepared  under 
the  sanction  of  the  French  government,  the 
following  results  have  appeared.  The  entire 
population  of  that  kingdom  is  stated  to  be 
32,561,463.  The  average  number  of  persons 
accused  of  crime,  against  the  laws,  compre- 
hended in  the  years  from  1828  to  1832  inclu- 
sive, was  8,285,  being  a  ratio  of  1  to  3,930. 
Of  these— 

4,471  were  of  persons  wholly  uninstructed. 

5,026  of  those  who  could  read  or  write  im- 
perfectly. 

746  who  could  read  and  write  well. 

172  who  had  received  a  more  liberal  edu- 
cation. 

If  such  is  the  influence  which  education  ex- 
erts upon  a  people  so  little  under  the  influence 
of  Christianity  as  are  the  people  of  France, 
how  much  more  powerfully  salutary  must  it 
be  where  it  is  united  with  the  controlling  in- 
fluence of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  !  If  we 
take  into  consideration  the  vast  expense  to  the 
state  which  is  attendant  upon  crime,  the  ex- 
pense of  judges,  lawyers,  witnesses,  jails,  and 
the  pauperism  which  follows  in  the  train  of 
evils,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  would  be  a  great 
saving  to  the  community  were  the  public  au- 
thorities to  assume  the  burden  of  educating 
every  youth  in  the  land.  It  follows  now,  from 
this  view  of  the  subject,  that  those  who  neg- 
lect the  cause  of  education,  or  are  even  indif- 
ferent to  it,  are  unmindful  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  community ;  and  that  those  who  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  mental  improvement, 
or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  do  not 
show  themselves  friends  and  promoters  of  this 
cause,  are  defeating  one  important  end  of  their 
calling. 

John  Wesley,  therefore,  well  understood 
the  inseparable  connection  between  a  sound 
education,  conducted  on  Christian  principles, 
and  morality,  when  he  said  to  his  preachers, 
"  Preach  expressly  on  education." 

Indian  Ink. — An  easy  and  expeditious  me- 
thod of  providing  a  substitute  for  Indian  ink, 
is  to  boil  parchment  slips,  or  cuttings  of  glove 
leather,  in  water,  till  they  form  a  size,  which, 
when  cold,  becomes  of  the  consistency  of  jelly; 
then  having  blackened  an  earthen  plate,  by 
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holding  it  over  the  flame  of  a  candle,  mix  up, 
with  a  camel  hair  pencil,  the  fine  lamp-black 
thus  obtained,  with  some  of  the  above  size, 
while  the  plate  is  still  warm.  This  black 
requires  no  grinding,  and  produces  an  ink  of 
the  very  same  colour,  which  works  as  freely 
with  the  pencil,  and  is  as  perfectly  transparent 
as  the  best  Indian  ink.  It  likewise  possesses 
the  advantage  of  furnishing  artists  with  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  article,  which  may  be  prepared 
when  it  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  ink 
itself.— Zond.  Med.  Mag. 

THE  CONVERTED  INFIDEL. 

As  an  instance  of  the  power  and  freshness 
of  Divine  grace,  a  clergyman  recently  recited 
the  following  lines,  written  by  W.  H.  once  an 
infidel  associate  of  Carlile,  and  a  member  of 
the  infamous  Corresponding  Society.  They 
stand  inscribed  in  his  Bible,  at  the  last  anni- 
versary of  his  birth-day. 

The  proudest  heart  that  ever  beat 

Hath  been  subdued  in  ine 
The  wildest  will  that  ever  rose, 
To  scorn  ihy  cause  and  aid  thy  foes, 

Is  quell'd,  my  God  I  by  Thee. 
Thy  will — and  not  my  will — be  done  ! 

My  heart  be  ever  tliine  : 
Confessing-  thee,  the  mighty  "  Word," 
My  Saviour,  Christ, — iny  God,  my  Lord  I 

Thy  cross  shall  be  my  sign. 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  19,  1835. 


In  our  paper  of  to-day  will  be  found  a  com- 
munication on  negro  slavery,  forwarded  for 
insertion  from  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
editor  has  never  shrunk  from  an  open  and 
honest  avowal  of  his  sentiments  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject.  He  fully  accords  with  the 
testimony  of  our  religious  Society,  founded  as 
it  is  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  and  desires  to  see  it  faithfully  main- 
tained on  its  original  basis  apart  from  all 
political  views,  or  motives  of  worldly  policy. 
He  has  never  declined  the  publication  of 
temperate  and  judicious  essays  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend" 
appear  to  some  of  its  readers  too  free  from 
matter  of  that  kind,  his  plea  is  that  it  has 
not  been  furnished.  No  good  can  arise  in 
such  a  discussion  from  declamation  or  up- 
braiding, and  the  exciting  nature  of  the  topic 
is  a  stronger  call  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
meekness  and  gentleness.  If  we  expect  to  do 
good  we  must  address  the  judgment  with  the 
force  of  truth,  and  touch  the  better  feelings 
of  the  heart  by  mild  persuasion  and  entreaty. 
The  editor,  tiiercfore,  claims  the  right  of 
exercising  iiis  discretion  in  accordance  with 
these  views  on  whatever  essays  he  may  re- 
ceive. Among  the  readers  of"  The  Friend," 
and  members  of  our  own  Society,  who  enter- 
tain the  same  sentiments  on  tiie  evils  of 
slavery,  there  exists  a  conscientious  ditforcnce 
of  opi.iion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be 
got  rid  of — whether  by  an  innnediate  act  ex- 
tinguishing it  at  once,  or  by  tlie  gradual  ope- 
ration of  laws  similar  to  those  by  which  its 
existence  was  terminated  in  l'onn.sylvania  and 


New  York.  In  the  present  excited  state  of 
feeling  little  benefit  can  be  hoped  from  the 
discussion  of  this  vexed  question,  and  without 
attempting  to  decide  either  way,  we  would 
recommend  to  all,  the  exercise  of  Christian 
charity  toward  each  other,  and  toward  "  The 
Friend,"  and  its  editor.  It  was  the  sentiment 
of  a  wise  and  good  man,  "  In  essentials,  unity 
— in  non-essentials,  liberty,  and  in  all  things 
charity."  Few  things  are  more  mischievous 
than  that  dogmatical,  exclusive,  and  censori- 
ous spirit,  into  which  well  meaning  men  are 
sometimes  betrayed  in  advocating  a  just 
cause.  It  is  almost  sure  to  defeat  its  own 
purpose,  by  exciting  a  similar  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  convince, 
and  thus  blinding  them  to  the  conviction 
even  of  the  most  conclusive  arguments. — 
Our  journal  never  was  designed  to  be  a 
temperance  paper,  a  colonization  or  aboli- 
tion paper,  nor  yet  an  anti-slavery  paper 
chiefly ;  but  a  periodical  adapted  to  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  our  Society,  and  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  religion,  morality,  science, 
and  literature — so  far  as  our  humble  efforts 
could  make  it,  instructive,  interesting  and 
acceptable  to  all  the  members  of  Society.  In 
our  endeavours  to  fulfil  this  intention  we  meet 
with  difficulties  which  none  but  an  editor  can 
appreciate,  where  the  demands  of  his  corre- 
spondents, men  perhaps  equally  entitled  to 
respect  for  religious  worth,  and  sound  judg- 
ment, are  directly  the  reverse  of  each  other. 
Let  us  then  cultivate  kind  feeling  toward 
each  other,  extend  that  toleration  to  others 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and  strive  to 
excel  in  that  disposition  which  constitutes 
one  of  the  loveliest  features  in  the  Christian 
character — the  charity  which  suffereth  long, 
and  is  kind,  which  seeketh  not  its  own  and  is 
not  easily  provoked,  that  thinketh  no  evil,  but 
hopeth  all  things,  and  endureth  all  things. 

To  form  correct  conclusions  and  to  act 
wisely  in  regard  to  the  absorbing  subject  of 
negro  slavery,  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
should  seek  information  in  every  quarter,  and 
especially  that  we  be  fully  acquainted  with 
the  views  and  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  south 
in  relation  to  it.  This  was  the  inducement 
for  inserting  last  week  the  debates  in  the  Sy- 
nod of  Virginia,  and  similar  motives  have  led 
to  the  insertion,  to-day,  of  the  extracts  from 
Governor  MacDuffie's  Message  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  South  Carolina.  Those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  inspecting 
the  newspapers  are  aware  of  the  strange  rea- 
soninof,  the  wild  and  exaofgerated  statements 
which  have  characterised  the  southern  pa- 
pers in  reference  to  this  topic.  The  message 
of  the  governor  may  be  considered  as  the 
quintessence  of  the  whole,  and  we  thought 
that  simply  placing  it  in  our  columns,  would 
perhaps  do  more  good  to  the  cause  of  aboli- 
tion, than  the  same  or  a  much  larger  space  oc- 
cupied in  arguments  directly  against  slavery. 
There  arc  passages  in  t!ie  extract  which  per- 
advonture  will  be  ])ronounccd  elociucnt,  but  it 
is  clotjuencc  befitting  more  the  haihirination 
of  a  frenzied  brain,  than  the  effusion  of  calm 
reason — of  truth  and  soberness.  \N  hat  will 
be  the  astonishment  of  enlightened  men  in 


Europe,  that  a  sentiment  like  the  following 
should  be  proclaimed,  as  on  the  house-top,  by 
a  distinguished  American  statesman? — "  No 
human  institution,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  ma- 
nifestly consistent  with  the  will  of  God  than 
domestic  slavery ;  and  no  one  of  his  ordin- 
ances written  in  more  legible  characters  than 
that  which  consigns  the  African  race  to  this 
condition,  as  more  conducive  to  their  owa 
happiness,  than  any  other  of  which  they  are 
susceptible." 

An  awfully  destructive  fire  occurred  ia 
New  York,  which  commenced  in  the  night 
of  the  16th  instant,  and  continued  burning 
until  the  afternoon  of  the  17th.  It  is  stated 
that  the  fire  broke  out  in  the  store  of  J.  &  I. 
D.  Clark  &  Hunt,  in  Pearl  street,  about  No. 
136,  consuming  the  entire  block  bounded  by 
Pearl,  Hanover,  and  Merchant  streets — the 
Three  entire  blocks  bounded  by  Wall,  Han- 
over, William  streets,  and  Hanover  square, 
including  the  Merchants'  Exchange — the 
Three  entire  blocks  bounded  by  Pearl,  Wall, 
and  South  streets,  and  Old  Slip — Exchange 
Place,  from  William  to  Broad  streets,  in- 
cluding Middle  and  Dutch  Church.  Between 
six  and  seven  hundred  houses  and  stores  are 
reported  to  have  been  consumed,  and  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of  property 
destroyed.  A  large  meeting  of  the  citizens 
was  held  yesterday  at  the  Exchange  in  this 
city,  in  compliance  with  a  notification  from 
a  previous  meeting  held  the  evening  preceding, 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  measures  for  the 
relief  of  our  sister  city  under  this  affecting 
dispensation. 

It  is  requested  that  letters  for  George  W. 
Taylor,  No.  50  North  Fourth  Street,  should 
be  directed  with  this  address  in  full,  as  seve-  ; 
ral  letters  intended  for  him  have  been  opened 
by  others  in  this  city  of  the  same  name,  and 
some  of  them  detained  for  a  long  time  in  con- 
sequence. And  recently  a  letter,  said  to  have 
been  mailed  for  him,  containing  money,  has 
not  been  received,  though  it  should  have  come 
to  hand  more  than  a  month  ago.  I 

Agent  Appointed.  I 
Aaron  H.  Griffith,  Winchester,  Virginia.  I 

Died  on  first  day  morninj-,  tiie  6tli  inst.  in  Friends'  I 
nieetinj-housc,  at  Trenlon,  very  suddeni}',  Joshua  m 
Newbold,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  I 

Tlie  dci;cascd,  although  considerably  enfeebled  by  Ij 
age,  was  zealous  in  the  altendanco  of  meetings,  often  K 
expressed  a  concern  Ibr  the  support  of  tlie  little  meet-  1^ 
iiig  to  which  he  belonged,  and  on  tlie  day  of  his  de-  I 
cease  hud,  with  sonic  difficult}',  reached  'he  meeting;. 
houi-c,  when  a  few  mimues  atlor  taking  his  seat,  quioU  |) 
Iv  yielded  up  bis  spirit  to  Him  who  gave  it,  without  III 
either  a  sigh,  groan,  or  stiuggle,  or  moving  from  his  I,, 

 at  South  Yarmoulh,  Mass.,  26th  of  llmo.  Han-  I' 

NAH  H.  wile  of  Captain  Osborn  Howes,  and  eldest  ■! 
daughter  of  Isaiah  Crowell,  aged  27.  I 

 on  the  IGlh  of  lOnio.  1835,  JTargaret,  wife  ofli 

John  Cilrimshaw,  of  Smilhficld,  Ohio,  aged  07  yearB.H' 
.She  had  for  .some  lime  lahourcd  under  affliction  from 
a  cancer,  which  she  bore  with  patience  and  rcsigna-  I 
tioii  ;  ,afl'ording  evidence  ihut  her  hope  of  acceptancolli 
was  in  the  mercy  of  God,  through  Jc^us  Christ. 
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INSECTS. 

NO.  XV. 

Spiders  and  their  Structures  continued. 

The  situations  which  spiders  select  for  the 
construction  of  their  nests,  are  extremely  va- 
rious.   Some  prefer  the  open  air,  and  suspend 
them  in  the  midst  of  shrubs  or  plants  most 
frequented  by  flies  and  other  small  insects, 
fixing  them  in  a  horizontal,  a  vertical,  or  an 
oblique  direction.    Others  spread  their  toils 
in  the  corners  of  windows  and  rooms  where 
prey  always  abounds ;  while  many  construct 
their  nets  in  stables  and  deserted  dwellings, 
and  even  in  cellars  and  desolate  places  where 
we  would  suppose  the  insects  upon  which  they 
feed  would  not  be  found.   When  the  weaving 
spider  which  frequents  houses  intends  to  be- 
gin a  web,  it  selects  some  recess,  as  the  cor- 
ner of  a  chamber,  or  piece  of  furniture,  and 
having  determined  its  extent,  presses  its  spin- 
ners against  one  of  the  sides,  and  glues  to 
it  one  end  of  its  thread  ;  it  then  walks  along 
the  wall  to  the  opposite  side,  guiding  the 
thread,  in  order  that  it   may  not  touch 
by  her   feet,   which    are    furnished  with 
claws  adapted  for  this  and  other  purposes, 
and  fastens  it  to  the  point  to  which  it  pur- 
poses to  continue  its  web.    As  this  thread 
is  to  form  the  outer  margin  or  selvedge  of 
lier  web,  and  requires  strength,  she  triples 
}r  quadruples  it,  by  a  repetition  of  the  opera- 
tion, passing  to  the  opposite  points  by  the 
Flhread  first  fastened,  instead  of  the  wall, 
ind  from  it  she  draws  others  in  various 
lirections,  the  interstices  of  which  she  fills 
ip  by  running  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
lonnecting  them  by  new  threads,  until  the 
vhole  has  assumed  the  gauze-like  texture 
vhich  we  see.    These  webs  present  merely 
.  horizontal  surface,  but  those  which  are 
'ormed  in  out-houses,  or  among  bushes  in 
he  open  air,  have  a  very  ingenious  append- 
ge.     From  the  edges  and  surface  of  the 
aain  web  the  spider  carries  up  a  number  of 
ingle  threads,  often  to  the  height  of  many 
;et,  meeting  and  intersecting  each  other  in 
arious  places.     Across  these  lines,  which 
lay  be  compared  to  the  tackling  of  a  ship, 
ies  seem  unable  to  avoid  directing  their 


flight,  the  consequence  of  which  is,  they  be- 
come slightly  entangled,  and"  in  their  endea- 
vours to  disengage  themselves,  rarely  escape 
being  precipitated  into  the  net  spread  below 
for  their  reception,  where  their  doom  is  in- 
evitable. But  the  net  is  still  incomplete. 
The  spider,  apparently  aware  that  its  grim 
visage,  if  not  concealed,  would  frighten  away 
the  game  for  which  it  lies  in  wait,  constructs 
a  small  silken  apartment  under  the  net,  where 
it  takes  its  station  unseen  and  unsuspected, 
and  from  which  it  attaches  several  threads 
to  its  web,  the  vibrations  of  which,  occasioned 
by  the  struggles  of  the  unfortunate  insect  that 
may  happen  to  fall  into  the  web,  convey  to 
the  spider  the  intelligence  of  their  capture, 
and  serve  as  a  bridge  over  which  it  passes 
to  secure  its  prey.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
house  spider,  although  very  great,  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  garden  spider  ;  these, 
in  forming  their  concentric  circled  nets, 
follow  a  process  very  different  from  that 
just  described,  and  which,  in  many  respects, 
is  more  curious.  "  As  the  net,"  says  Kirby, 
"  is  usually  fixed  in  a  perpendicular  or  some- 
what oblique  direction,  in  an  opening  between 
the  leaves  of  some  shrub  or  plant,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  round  its  whole  extent  will  be 
required  lines  to  which  can  be  attached  those 
ends  of  the  radii  that  are  farthest  from  the 
centre.  Accordingly,  the  construction  of 
these  exterior  lines  is  the  spider's  first  ope- 
ration. She  seems  careless  about  the  shape 
of  the  area  which  they  inclose,  well  aware 
that  she  can  as  readily  inscribe  a  circle  in  a 
triangle  as  in  a  square,  and  in  this  respect, 
she  is  guided  by  the  distance  or  proximity  of 
the  points  to  which  she  can  attach  them. 
She  spares  no  pains,  however,  to  strengthen 
and  keep  them  in  a  proper  degree  of  tension. 
With  the  former  view  she  composes  each 
line  of  five  or  six  or  even  more  threads  glued 
together :  and  with  the  latter,  she  fixes  to 
them  from  different  points  a  numerous  and 
intricate  apparatus  of  smaller  threads.  Hav- 
ing thus  completed  the  foundation  of  her 
snare,  she  proceeds  to  fill  up  the  outline. 
Attaching  a  thread  to  one  of  the  main  lines, 
she  walks  along  it,  guiding  it  with  one  of  her 
hind  feet,  that  it  may  not  touch  in  any  part, 
and  be  prematurely  glued,  and  crosses  over 
to  the  opposite  side,  where  by  applying  her 
spinners  she  firmly  fixes  it.  To  the  middle 
of  this  diagonal  thread,  which  is  to  form  the 
centre  of  her  net,  she  fixes  a  second,  which 
in  like  manner  she  conveys  and  fastens  to 
another  part  of  the  lines  encircling  the  area. 
Her  work  now  proceeds  rapidly.  During  the 
preliminary  operations  she  sometimes  rests, 
as  though  her  plan  required  meditation.  But 
no  sooner  are  the  marginal  lines  of  her  net 
firmly  stretched,  and  two  or  three  radii  spun 


from  its  centre,  than  she  continues  her  labour 
so  quickly  and  unremittingly,  that  the  eje 
can  scarcely  lollow  her  progress.  The  radii, 
to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  giving  the  net 
the  appearance  of  a  wheel,  are  speedily  finish- 
ed. Hhe  then  proceeds  to  the  centre,  quickly 
turns  herself  round,  and  pulls  each  thread 
with  her  feet  to  ascertain  its  strength,  break- 
ing any  one  that  seems  defective,  and  re- 
placing it  by  another.  Next  she  glues  im- 
mediately round  the  centre  five  or  six  small 
concentric  circles,  distant  about  half  a  line 
from  each  other,  and  then  four  or  five  larger 
ones,  each  separated  by  a  space  of  half  an 
inch  or  more.  These  last  serve  as  a  sort  of 
temporary  scaffolding  to  walk  over,  and  to  keep 
the  radii  properly  stretched,  while  she  glues 
to  them  the  concentric  circles  that  are  to  re- 
main, which  she  now  proceeds  to  construct." 
Having  filled  up  the  whole  space  from  the 
circumference  to  the  centre  with  concentric 
circles,  distant  from  each  other  about  two 
lines,  she  runs  to  the  centre  and  bites  away 
the  small  cotton-like  tuft  that  united  all  the 
radii,  which  being  now  held  together  by  the 
circular  threads,  have  thus  their  elasticity 
increased  ;  and  in  the  circular  opening  result- 
ing from  this  procedure,  she  takes  her  sfa- 
tion  and  watches  for  her  prej^  When  thev 
happen  to  be  alarmed  by  the  approach  of 
danger,  or  driven  to  seek  shelter  by  incle- 
ment weather,  the}--  retire  to  a  little  apart- 
ment formed  under  a  leaf,  which  is  also  used 
as  a  slaughter-house,  for  the  moment  an  un- 
fortunate fly  or  other  insect  touches  the  net, 
the  spider  rushes  towards  it,  seizes  it  with 
her  fangs,  and  if  it  be  a  small  species,  at  once 
carries  it  to  her  cell,  where,  having  sucked 
its  juices  at  her  leisure,  she  throws  out  the 
carcass.  If  the  insect,  being  somewhat  larger 
in  size,  should  struggle  to  escape,  the  spider 
with  surprising  address  and  agility  envelopes 
its  prey  in  a  mesh  of  threads  passed  round  its 
body  in  various  directions,  until  both  its  wings 
and  legs  being  effectually  fastened,  it  is  then 
conveyed  to  the  den  and  devoured.  Some- 
times a  bee  or  large  fly,  too  powerful  to  be 
mastered  by  the  spider,  happens  to  get  en- 
tangled in  its  toils ;  in  this  case,  the  wary 
animal,  conscious  of  its  incapacity  to  contend 
against  such  fearful  odds,  makes  no  attempt 
either  to  seize  or  embarrass  the  intruder  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  assists  the  entangled  captive 
in  its  efforts  to  free  itself,  and  often  goes  so 
far  as  to  break  off  that  part  of  the  net  from 
which  it  may  be  suspended,  apparently  con- 
tent to  get  rid  of  so  unwelcome  and  unwieldy 
a  customer  at  any  sacrifice. 

The  web  of  a  house-spider  will,  with  occa- 
sional repairs,  serve  for  a  considerable  period, 
but  the  nets  of  the  geometric  spiders  are  in 
favourable  weather  renewed  either  wholly,  or 
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at  least  their  concentric  circles,  every  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  difi'erence  in  the  operations 
of  the  two  tribes,  depends  upon  a  very  re- 
markable peculiarity  in  the  conformation  of 
their  snares.  The  threads  of  the  house-spi- 
der's web  are  all  of  the  same  kind  of  silk, 
and  flies  are  caught  in  them  from  their  claws 
becoining  entangled  in  the  fine  meshes  which 
form  the  texture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
net  of  the  garden-spider  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  kinds  of  silk  ;  that  of  the  radii  not 
adhesive,  that  of  the  circles  extremely  viscid, 
which,  when  it  is  considered  that  bolli  kinds 
of  silk  of  which  they  are  formed  proceed 
from  the  same  instrument,  is  truly  wonderful. 
It  is  tliese  gummed  threads  alone  which  re- 
tain the  insects  that  fly  into  the  net,  and  as 
they  lose  their  viscid  properties  by  the  action 
of  the  air,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
frequently  renewed.  In  this  renewal  they 
are  constantly  regulated  by  the  future  pro- 
bable state  of  the  atmosphere,  of  which  they 
have  such  a  nice  perception,  that  D'Isjonval, 
who  first  discovered  the  fact,  has  proposed 
them  as  most  accurate  barometers.  He  as- 
serts, that  if  the  weather  be  about  to  be  vari- 
able, wet  and  stormy,  the  main  threads  which 
support  the  net  will  be  certainly  short,  but  if 
fine  weather  be  on  the  point  of  commencing, 
these  threads  will  be  as  invariably  very  long. 
Kirby  says  he  has  reason  to  suppose,  from 
his  own  observations,  that  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  weather  may  be  formed  from  attending 
to  these  insects.  Hubee. 


Extracts  from  a  Pilsrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  comprising  Recollections,  Sketches 
and  Ref  ections,  made  during  a  Tour  in 
the  East,  in  1832-1833.  By  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine. 

(Continued  from  page  82.) 

Soon  after  the  date  of  our  last  extract  the 
author  sets  out  on  an  excursion  to  Dgioun, 
the  residence  of  the  romantic  Esther  Stan- 
hope, niece  of  the  celebrated  William  Pitt 
the  account  of  which  visit  has  already  been 
given  in  "The  Friend,"  at  page  314,  Vol.  7 
At  the  close  of  this  account,  the  journal  thus 
proceeds : — 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  the  following 
day,  M.  de  Parseval  and  I  were  riding  alon 
the  steep  declivity  leading  from  Lady  Esther's 
abode  into  the  deep  valley  of  the  torrents  of 
Belus.    We  forded  the  torrents,  which  were 
nearly  dried  up  by  the  summer  heats,  and  be 
gan  to  ascend  the  high  mountains  of  Lebanon 
that  separate  Dgioun  from  Dcir-el-Kammar 
or  the  Convent  of  the  Moor,  a  palace  of  Emir 
Beschir,  the  sovereign  ruler  of  tlie  Druses, 
and  of  all  the  mountains  of  Lebanon. 

After  two  hours'  ride,  we  reached  a  deeper, 
narrower,  and  more  picturesque  valley  than 
any  of  those  we  had  ever  travelled  over.  On 
our  right  and  left,  arose,  like  two  perpendicular 
ramparts,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  hun- 
dred feet,  two  chains  of  mountains,  appearing 
to  have  been  recently  torn  asunder  by  a  blow 
from  the  world's  Creator,  or,  perhaps,  by  tiie 
earthquake  which  shook  Lebanon  to  its  very 
foundations  when  the  Son  of  Man,  resigning 
his  soul  to  God,  at  no  great  distance  from 


those  mountains,  heaved  that  last  sigh  which 
dispelled  the  spirit  of  error,  oppression,  and 
falsehood,  and  breathed  truth,  liberty,  and 
life,  over  a  renovated  world.  Gigantic  blocks, 
detached  from  both  sides  of  the  mountains, 
and  scattered  like  pebbles  cast  into  a  brook 
by  the  hands  of  children,  formed  the  fright- 
ful, deep,  and  rugged  bed  of  this  dried-up 
toirent.  Many  of  these  stones  were  larger 
and  higher  masses  than  the  loftiest  houses. 
Some  were  laid  perpendicularly,  like  solid 
eternal  cubes ;  others,  suspended  on  their 
angles,  and  supported  by  the  recumbent 
weight  of  other  unseen  rocks,  still  appeared 
in  the  act  of  falling,  and  presented  the  image 
of  an  animated  ruin,  of  a  constant  fall,  of  a 
chaos  of  stones,  an  inexhaustible  avalanche  of 
rocks — sombre,  gray  or  black  rocks,  opaque, 
and  veined  with  white  and  fiery  streaks,  peti"i- 
fied  waves  of  a  stream  of  granite.  Not  a  drop 
of  water  was  seen  in  the  deep  cavities  of  this 
bed,  calcined  by  the  burning  sun  of  Syria. 
Not  a  blade  of  grass,  a  stem,  or  a  creeping 
plant,  either  in  the  torrent  or  on  the  rugged 
and  hard  slopes  on  both  sides  of  the  abyss  :  it 
was  an  ocean  of  stones,  a  cataract  of  rocks, 
which  from  their  diversity  of  shape,  the 
strange  variety  of  their  reclined  and  falling 
positions,  the  play  of  shade  agd  light  upon 
their  sides  and  surface,  appeared  in  a  state 
of  liquid  motion.       *       *        *  * 

We  followed  for  two  hours  this  valley  of 
lamentations,  without  any  other  variation  to 
the  scene  than  the  repeated  windings  of  the 
torrent  itself  between  the  mountains,  and  the 
more  or  less  frightful  grouping  of  the  rocks 
in  their  foaming  bed  of  stones.  This  valley 
will  ever  be  indelibly  impressed  on  my  ima 
gination.  This  must  have  been  the  primitive 
land  of  all,  the  land  of  tragic  poetry  and  of 
human  wailings.  The  pathetic  and  lofty 
language  of  the  prophecies  is  felt  here  in  all 
its  wild,  pathetic,  and  lofty  nature.  Every 
image  of  scripture  poetry  is  engraven  in 
large  letters  on  the  furrowed  face  of  Lebanon 
and  of  its  gilded  tops,  its  streaming,  or  its 
silent  and  dead  valleys.  The  divine  spirit,  the 
super-human  inspirations  which  are  breathed 
upon  the  souls  and  the  harps  of  a  poetical 
people,  to  whom  God  spoke  by  symbols  and 
images,  made  thus  a  more  vivid  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  sacred  bards,  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  and  fed  them  with 
stronger  nourishment  than  that  which  is  ad- 
ministered to  us  old  and  pallid  inheritors  of 
the  ancient  harp,  who  are  exclusively  at- 
tracted by  the  aspect  of  a  graceful,  gentle, 
and  cultivated  nature,  a  nature  as  civilized 
and  as  faded  as  ourselves. 

We  reached,  at  noon-day,  the  highest 
mountains  we  had  to  cross,  and  began  to  de 
scend  by  the  steepest  paths,  where  our  horses' 
feet  shook  on  the  rolling  stone  which  alone 
separated  us  from  the  precipice.  After  de 
sccnding  for  an  hour,  we  perceived,  at  the 
turning  of  a  hill,  the  fantastic  palace  of 
Dptcdin,  near  Doir-ol-Kammar.  We  uttered 
a  cry  of  surprise  and  admiration,  and  in- 
voluntarily stopped  our  horses  to  contemplate 
the  novel,  picturesque,  oriental  scene  which 
opened  to  our  view. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  paces,  an  immense 


sheet  of  foaming  water  issued  from  a  mill 
dam,  and  fell,  from  a  height  of  fifty  or  sixty 
feet,  upon  rocks,  which  broke  it  into  foaming 
fragments.  The  roaring  of  this  water-fall, 
the  freshness  it  imparted  to  the  air,  its  splash, 
which  moistened  our  burning  foreheads,  pre- 
pared our  delighted  senses  for  the  enjoyment 
they  anticipated.  Above  this  water-fall,  which 
was  lost  in  unfathomable  abysses,  a  spacious 
and  deep  valley  opened,  in  a  funnel-shape, 
before  us.  It  was  planted,  from  base  to  sum- 
mit, with  vines,  mulberry  and  fruit  trees,  and 
the  soil  was  covered,  in  all  directions,  with 
the  freshest  and  most  delicate  verdure.  Some 
handsome  villages  were  hanging  in  terraces 
over  the  declivities  of  all  the  mountains  that 
surrounded  the  valley  of  Deir-el-Kammar. 
A  faint  opening  was  seen  on  one  side  only  of 
the  horizon,  and  afforded  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
Syrian  sea,  above  the  less  elevated  summits 
of  Lebanon.  "  Ecce  mare  magnirm,"  said 
David — "  yonder  is  the  vast  blue  sea,  with 
its  waves,  its  roarings,  and  its  immense  rep- 
tiles !"  David  was,  perhaps,  on  this  spot 
when  he  uttered  that  poetic  exclamation  !  In 
fact,  the  Egyptian  ocean  is  seen  tinged  with 
a  deeper  blue  than  the  firmament,  and  blend- 
ed in  the  distance  with  the  horizon  by  the 
vaporous  and  violet-coloured  haze  which  con- 
ceals tlie  whole  shore  of  this  part  of  Asia. 
The  hill  of  Dptedin,  on  which  stands  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emir,  sprang  from  this  valley,  and 
rose  like  an  immense  tower  flanked  with 
rocks,  which  were  covered  with  ivy,  and 
emitting  sheafs  of  undulating  verdure  from 
its  fissures  and  battlements.  This  hill  ascend- 
ed to  the  level  of  the  steep  road  on  which  we 
were  suspended  ;  a  narrow  and  roaring  ab3'ss 
separated  us  from  it.  On  its  summit,  and  a 
few  paces  from  us,  the  Moorish  palace  of  the 
emir  extended  its  majestic  proportions  over 
the  whole  platform  of  Dptedin,  with  its  square 
towers  admitting  the  light  through  indented 
ogives  at  their  summit.  The  long  galleries 
rose  one  above  another,  and  presented  an  ex- 
tended line  of  light  arches,  shooting  up  like 
the  trunks  of  the  palm  trees,  which  crowned 
them  with  their  aerial  branches.  Its  spacious 
courts  descended,  by  gigantic  gradations,  from 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  the  walls  of 
enclosure  of  the  fortifications.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  largest  court,  upon  which  we 
looked  down  from  an  elevated  position,  the 
irregular  front  of  the  palace  of  the  women 
presented  itself  to  our  view.  It  was  adorned 
with  light  and  graceful  colonnades,  whose 
hollow  and  slender  shafts  of  uneven  and  irre- 
gular form  rose  up  to  the  roof,  and  bore,  in 
a  parasol  shape,  the  light  hangings  of  painted 
wood,  which  served  as  a  portico  to  the 
lace.  A  marble  staircase,  ornamented  with 
balustrades  sculptured  in  arabesques,  led  fron: 
this  portico  to  the  entrance  door  of  the  palao 
of  the  women.  This  door,  sculptured  in  wow 
of  various  colours,  inserted  in  the  marble,  anc 
surmounted  with  Arabic  inscriptions,  was  linw 
with  black  slaves,  splendidly  attired,  arme< 
with  silver-mounted  pistols,  and  Damascui 
sabres  sparkling  with  gold  and  chasings 
The  spacious  courts  fronting  the  palace  wen 
likewise  filled  with  a  crowd  of  servants,  cour 
tiers,  priests,  or  soldiers,  under  all  the  variet 
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and  picturesque  costumes  exhibited  by  the 
several  distinct  populations  of  Lebanon ;  the 
Druses,  the  Christians,  the  Armenians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Maronites  and  the  Motoualis. 
Five  or  six  hundred  Arabian  horses  were 
fastened  by  the  head  and  feet  to  extended 
ropes,  which  crossed  the  court  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  another ;  they  were  saddled,  bri- 
dled, and  covered  with  cloths  of  the  brightest 
colours.  In  the  court  were  also  seen  groups 
of  camels,  some  lying  down,  others  on  their 
legs,  others  again  kneeling,  to  be  relieved 
from  or  to  receive  their  load.  On  the  high- 
est terrace  of  the  interior  court,  some  young 
pages,  mounted,  were  running  races,  throw- 
ing the  djerid,  avoiding  each  other  by  stoop- 
ing to  their  horses'  necks,  turning  back  at 
full  speed  upon  their  disarmed  adversary,  and 
performing,  with  remarkable  grace  and  vi- 
gour, all  the  rapid  evolutions  which  this  mili- 
tary game  calls  forth.  After  having  contem- 
plated, for  a  few  moments,  this  oriental  scene, 
so  new  to  us,  we  approached  the  immense 
massive  gate  of  the  first  court  of  the  palace, 
guarded  by  Arabs  armed  with  muskets  and  long 
slender  blades,  resembling  the  stem  of  a  light 
reed.  We  despatched  from  thence  to  the 
prince  the  letters  of  which  we  were  the 
bearers.  Soon  afterwards  he  sent  in  his  first 
physician,  M.  Bertrand,  born  in  Syria  of  a 
French  family,  and  still  retaining  the  lan- 
guage and  the  remembrance  of  his  parent 
country.  He  led  us  to  the  apartment  which 
the  hospitality  of  the  emir  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal ;  and  our  suite  and  horses  were  remov- 
ed by  slaves  to  another  part  of  the  palace. 
Our  apartment  consisted  of  a  handsome  court, 
adorned  with  arabesque  pilasters,  with  a  foun- 
tain of  spouting  water  in  the  centre,  which 
flowed  into  a  marble  basin ;  of  three  rooms, 
with  a  divan  or  apartment  of  still  larger '  di- 
mensions, formed  by  an  area  or  opening  upon 
the  inner  court,  without  doors  or  curtains  to 
conceal  the  view :  this  is  the  passage  between 
the  dwelling  and  the  outside,  which  serves  as 
a  garden  to  the  indolent  Mussulmans,  its  mo- 
tionless shade  being  a  substitute  to  them  for 
that  of  trees.  They  have  neither  the  indus- 
try to  plant,  nor  the  energy  to  seek  trees  in 
those  places  where  nature  has  spontaneously 
placed  them  within  reach.  Our  rooms,  though 
appendages  to  this  magnificent  palace,  would 
have  appeared  in  too  ruinous  a  state  for  the 
habitation  of  the  poorest  of  our  peasants.  The 
openings  were  without  glass  windows,  a  luxu- 
ry unknown  in  the  east,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  winter  in  these  mountains. 
There  were  neither  beds,  nor  furniture,  nor 
chairs  ;  nothing  beyond  the  bare  decayed 
walls,  with  large  rat  and  lizard  holes.  The 
flooring  was  of  beaten  uneven  earth,  mixed 
up  with  chopped  straw. 

Rush  mats  were  brought  in  by  slaves, 
who  spread  them  on  the  floor,  and  covered 
them  over  with  damask  carpets  ;  they  then 
supplied  us  with  a  small  Bethlehem  table 
made  of  wood  inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl : 
these  tables  are  less  than  half  a  foot  in  height 
or  diameter ;  they  resemble  a  fragment  of  a 
broken  column,  and  only  afford  room  for  a 
tray,  upon  which  the  Mussulmans  place  the 
five  or  six  dishes  composing  their  repast. 


Our  dinner  was  laid  on  this  table,  and  con- 
sisted of  stewed  rice,  a  dish  of  some  milk 
mixed  with  oil,  and  some  slices  of  hashed 
mutton  pounded  with  boiled  rice,  with  which 
they  stuff  a  species  of  gourds  resembling  our 
cucumbers  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  choicest  and 
most  savoury  of  all  oriental  dishes.  Our 
drink  was  mere  water,  which  is  drunk  out 
of  long-necked  wooden  bowls,  passed  on  from 
hand  to  hand,  and  poured  into  the  mouth 
without  touching  the  lips.  Spoons,  knives, 
or  forks,  there  were  none  ;  the  custom  is  to 
help  oneself  with  the  fingers  ;  but  the  repeat- 
ed ablutions  of  the  Mussulmans  render  it  less 
repulsive  to  them. 

We  had  scarcely  done  dinner,  when  the 
emir  sent  to  say  that  he  expected  us.  We 
crossed  a  large  court  ornamented  with  foun- 
tains, and  a  portico  formed  of  tall  slender 
columns  shooting  from  the  ground  and  sup- 
porting the  roof  of  the  palace.    We  were  in- 
troduced into  a  splendid  saloon,  the  pavement 
of  which  was  of  marble,  and  the  walls  and 
ceiling  painted  in  vivid  colouis  and  elegant 
arabesques,  by  artists  from  Constantinople. 
Water-spouts  murmured  in  the  angles  of  the 
apartment ;  in  the  farthest  recess  of  it,  be- 
hind a  colonnade  whose  intercolumniations 
were  grated  and  glazed,  was  seen  an  enor- 
mous tiger,  reposing  with  its  head  resting 
upon  its  crossed  paws.    In  one  half  of  the 
apartment  were  secretaries  in  flowing  robes, 
with  silver  inkstands  stuck  like  a  poniard  in 
their  girdles;  Arabs  richly  attired  and  armed; 
negroes  and  mulattoes  waiting  the  orders  of 
their  chief,  and  some  Egyptian  officers  dress- 
ed in  European  vests  and  a  cap  of  red  cloth, 
with  a  long  blue  tuft  falling  upon  the  shoul- 
ders.   The  second  portion  of  the  apartment 
was  raised  a  foot  above  the  other,  and  a 
broad  divan  of  red  velvet  extended  along  the 
walls.    The  emir  was  sitting  at  the  angle  of 
this  divan.    He  was  a  fine  old  man  of  a  quick 
and  penetrating  eye,  a  fresh  and  animated  com- 
plexion ;  he  wore  a  gray,  undulating  beard  ;  a 
white  robe,  secured  with  a  cashmere  girdle, 
covered  him  all  over,  and  the  bright  handle  of 
his  broad  poniard  rose  breast  high  out  of  the 
folds  of  his  robe,  and  showed  a  sheaf  of  dia- 
monds of  the  size  of  an  orange.  We  made  our 
obeisance  to  him  in  the  manner  of  the  country, 
by  first  placing  our  hands  on  our  foreheads 
and  then  on  our  hearts ;  he  returned  our  sa- 
lutation with  a  graceful  smile,  and  beckoned 
to  us  to  approach  and  sit  by  his  side.  An 
interpreter  was  kneeling  between  us.   I  open- 
ed the  conversation,  and  expressed  the  plea- 
sure I  felt  in  visiting  the  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting country  over  which  he  ruled  with  so 
much  firmness  and  wisdom;  and  said,  amongst 
other  things,  that  the  highest  praise  of  his 
administration  was  to  be  found  in  my  being 
enabled  to  reach  his  presence  ;  that  tlie  safety 
of  the  roads,  the  luxuriance  of  the  cultivation, 
the  order  and  peace  prevailing  in  the  towns, 
were  living  witnesses  of  the  prince's  virtue 
and  capacity.    He  thanked  me,  and  asked 
repeated  questions  with  regard  to  Europe, 
and  especially  to  its  policy  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  which  in- 
dicated at  once  the  interest  he  felt  on  the 
subject,  and  a  knowledge  and  aptitude  for 


business,  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  an  eastern 
sovereign.  Cofiee  and  long  pipes  were 
brought  in  and  fi'equentiy  renewed ;  and  the 
conversation  was  kept  up  for  nearly  an  hour. 

The  party  visit  the  couits  and  the  stables 
where  the  emir's  beautiful  Arabian  horses 
are  kept : — 

"  None  can  form  an  idea  of  the  Arabian 
horse  who  has  not  visited  the  stables  of  Da- 
mascus, or  of  the  Emir  Beschir.  That  superb 
and  graceful  animal  loses  its  beautyj  its  gen- 
tleness, its  picturesque  shape,  when  trans- 
planted from  its  native  soil  and  its  customary 
habits,  to  our  cold  climate,  and  to  the  shade 
and  solitude  of  our  stables.  It  must  be  seen 
near  the  tent  of  the  Arab  of  the  desert,  its 
head  placed  between  its  legs,  shaking  its  long 
black  mane  like  a  moving  parasol,  and  brush- 
ing its  beautifully  polished  sides  with  the 
turning  sweep  of  its  tail,  the  extremity  of 
which  is  always  dyed  of  a  puj'ple  colour.  It 
must  be  seen  also  with  its  splendid  cloths  set 
off  with  gold  and  peail  embroidery,  its  head 
covered  with  a  net  of  blue  or  red  silk,  worked 
with  gold  and  silver  lace,  terminating  in 
dangling  points  falling  upon  its  nostrils,  by 
which  he  alternately  veils  or  exposes  to  view, 
at  each  undulation  of  the  neck,  the  fierj", 
broad,  intelligent,  and  gentle  ball  of  the  pro- 
truding eye  ;  it  must  be  seen  especially  when 
mixed,  as  at  that  moment,  in  a  group  of  two 
or  three  hundred  horses,  some  lying  in  the 
du.st,  others  kept  in  check  by  iron  rings,  and 
fastened  to  long  ropes  which  crossed  the 
courts;  olhers  again  escaping  to  the  sands, 
and  leaping  at  a  bound  over  tiie  lines  of  ca- 
mels which  impeded  their  course ;  others 
were  held  in  hand  by  young  black  slaves, 
dressed  in  scarlet  vests,  and  resting  their 
caressing  heads  upon  the  shoulders  of  these 
children ;  others  playing  together  without 
restraint,  like  colts  in  a  field,  springing  upon 
each  other,  rubbing  their  foreheads,  or  mu- 
tually licking  their  beautifully  shining  and 
silvery  hair,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  us  with 
anxious  curiosity,  owing  to  our  European 
costume  and  novel  accents,  but  soon  growing 
to  be  familiar,  and  gracefully  holding  out 
their  necks  to  our  caressing  and  coaxing." 

(To  be  continued.) 


DREADFUL  CAL,A31ITY. 

New  York,  December  17. 

New  York,  says  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser, has  been  for  fifteen  hours  in  flames  ! 
They  are  not  yet  extinguished.  A  large  sec- 
tion, and  that  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy 
portion,  of  the  city  is  in  ruins  ;  and  whether 
the  progress  of  the  destroyer  is  yet  complete- 
ly arrested,  we  cannot  tell.  Since  the  con- 
flagration of  Moscow,  no  calamity  by  fire,  so 
extensive,  and  so  dreadful,  has  befallen  any 
city  in  the  world.  The  fire  broke  out  in 
Merchant  street,  in  the  triangular  block 
formed  by  Wall,  William,  and  Pearl  streets, 
at  about  nine  o'clock  last  night.  A  fierce 
wind  was  blowing  from  the  northwest,  and 
the  weather  so  intensely  cold  as  to  render  the 
efficient  working  of  the  engines  impossible. 
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The  consequence  was,  that  the  fire  held  the 
mastoy  through  the  night — spreadhig  with 
great  and  destructive  rapidity.  It  was  an 
awful  night  for  New  York,  and  for  the  coun- 
try. But  we  can  neither  describe  the  grand- 
eur of  the  spectacle,  nor  its  terrors,  nor  the 
desolation  brought  more  distinctly  to  view  by 
the  morning  light.  The  arm  of  man  was 
powerless :  and  many  of  our  fellow-citizens 
who  retired  to  their  pillows  in  affluence,  were 
bankrupts  on  awaking. 

The  fact  of  the  powerlessness  of  the  fire- 
men, from  the  almost  instantaneous  congela- 
tion of  the  water,  and  the  benumbing  influ- 
ence of  the  cold,  increased  the  consternation 
which  prevailed  among  the  thousands  of  the 
agitated  multitude  who  were  witnesses  of  the 
calamity — many  of  them  doomed  to  stand  and 
see  the  destruction  of  their  own  fortunes,  with- 
out being  able  to  lift  a  finger  for  the  rescue. 
To  arrest  the  flames  was  at  once  seen  to  be 
impossible,  save  by  the  blowing  up  of  ranges 
of  buildings  in  advance  of  the  fire,  that  its 
progress  might  thus  be  interrupted.  But  the 
difficulty  was  to  obtain  powder — none  of  con- 
sequence being  allowed  in  the  city.  A  suffi- 
cient supply,  therefore,  could  not  be  obtained 
short  of  the  Navy  Yard, — whence,  also,  the 
mayor  was  obliged  to  send  for  a  strong  mili- 
tary force,  to  preserve  property  from  the 
swarms  of  robbers,  who  are  ever  ready  on 
such  occasions.  [What  a  commentary  upon 
the  depravity  of  man  !] 

Such  is  the  confusion  that  prevails,  and 
such  the  difficulty  of  working  one's  way  among 
the  smoke,  and  fire,  and  heated  ruins,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  detail  particulars  with  any  pre- 
tension to  accuracy.  Below,  we  have  given 
the  account  prepared  for  the  Mercantile  Ad- 
vertiser— one  of  the  two  surviving  morning 
papers — at  the  late  hour  at  which  that  paper 
was  put  to  press.  The  conflagration  conti- 
nued to  e.vtend  for  some  hours  afterward. 
The  reader  may  form  some  opinion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  calamity,  by  the  following 
statement,  prepared  by  consulting  the  map, 
after  we  had  walked  around  the  ruins  for  the 
purpose  of  a  deliberate  survey. 

South  side  of  Wall  street,  from  William 
street  to  East  river,  including  the  Merchants' 
Excliange,  and  excepting  some  three  or  four 
buildings  between  Merchant  street  (formerly 
Hanover)  and  Pearl.  Also  from  William  to 
Broad,  buildings  not  destroyed,  but  injured 
in  the  rear. 

Excl'.ange  street,  both  sides,  from  Broad 
street,  crossing  William  to  Merchant  street — 
the  Garden  street  church  was  embraced  in 
this  section. 

Merchants'  street,  (formerly Hanover,)  both 
sides,  from  Wall  to  Hanover  square. 

William  street,  both  sides,  from  Wall  street 
to  Hanover  square. 

Pearl  street,  both  sides,  from  Wall  street 
to  Coentics  slip,  including  the  whole  sweep 
of  Hanover  square. 

Stone  street,  from  Hanover  square  to  the 
lane  leading  to  the  head  of  Coenties  slip. 

Exchange  street,  and  i)arl  of  Beaver  street, 
from  Pearl  nearly  to  Broad. 

Water  street,  both  sides,  from  the  Coffee- 
housc  slip  to  Coenties  slip. 


Front  street,  both  sides,  from  Coffee-house 
slip  to  Coenties  slip. 

South  street,  from  the  same  to  the  same. 

South  side  of  Coffee-house  slip,  from  Pearl 
street  to  the  East  river. 

Both  sides  of  Old  slip,  (including  the 
Franklin  market,)  from  Pearl  street  to  the 
East  river. 

North  side  of  Coenties  slip,  from  Pearl 
street  to  the  river. 

Jones's  Lane,  Gouverneur's  lane,  Cuyler's 
alley,  and  part  of  Mill  street. 

Seventeen  blocks  of  buildings,  of  the  largest 
and  most  costly  description,  are  totallydestroy- 
ed ;  the  large  block  between  Wall  street  and 
Exchange  place,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Broad  street,  that  between  Exchange  place 
and  Beaver  street,  fronting  on  Broad  street, 
and  that  between  Beaver  and  Mill  street,  also 
fronting  on  Broad,  are  greatly  injured,  and 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  destroyed — except 
the  single  range  of  stores  fronting  on  Broad 
street. 

Those  acquainted  with  our  city,  will  at 
once  perceive,  that  nearly  the  entire  seat  of 
its  greatest  commercial  transactions  has  been 
destroyed.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  de- 
struction of  any  given  section,  of  anj"-  other 
city  in  the  world,  of  equal  extent,  would  have 
involved  a  greater  destruction  of  capital,  or 
ruined  the  fortunes  of  a  greater  number  of 
men.  The  destruction  of  goods,  of  every  de- 
scription that  can  be  enumerated,  has  been 
immense  ;  and  what  yet  further  magnifies  the 
calamity  is  the  fact,  that  the  portion  of  the 
city,  thus  destroyed,  is  one  which  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  within  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  and  was  covered  on  every  hand 
with  the  most  noble  and  substantial  ranges  of 
mercantile  edifices  perhaps  in  the  world. 

Before  the  gunpowder  was  used  in  blowing 
up  houses,  there  were  many  loud  reports  from 
occasional  explosions  of  powder,  and  casks  of 
spirits.  During  the  whole  night  the  scene 
was  one  of  awful  terror,  and  indescribable 
grandeur.  The  drought  of  the  season  had 
contributed  to  the  combustibility  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  rapidity  with  which  house  after 
house,  and  range  after  range,  were  wrapped 
in  flames,  was  truly  astonishing.  The  wind 
being  high,  large  flakes  of  fire  were  borne 
whirling  aloft  through  the  dark  vault  of 
heaven  with  fearful  splendour.  From  the 
direction  of  the  wind  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
was  considered  in  danger ;  and  the  flakes  of 
fire  were  borne  along  in  quantities  beyond 
Flatbush. 

The  buildings  on  Exchange  place  having 
become  involved  in  the  conflagration,  the 
flames  communicated  to  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change itself,  the  exemption  of  which  had 
been  so  strongly  confided  in,  that  a  large 
amount  of  goods  was  deposited  there  for 
safety.  Before  these  could  be  removed,  and 
the  numerous  tenants  of  that  edifice  could  re- 
move their  private  property,  the  fire  commu- 
nicated to  the  roof,  and  this  soon  falling  in, 
carried  with  it  the  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the 
building,  beneath  which  several  persons  are 
said  to  have  been  buried  alive.  The  splendid 
dome  of  the  Exchange,  after  sending  columns 
of  flame  to  an  immense  height  for  half  an 


hour,  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  body  of  fire, 
fell  in  with  a  tremendous  crash,  burying  the 
elegant  statue  of  Hamilton  in  the  ruins. 

At  the  time  the  fire  on  Pearl  street  reached 
Hanover  square,  the  large  space  of  ground 
was  filled  with  piece  goods  promiscuously 
piled  together,  and  much  of  this  property  was 
of  the  most  valuable  kind.  So  unexpectedly 
and  so  rapidly  did  the  flames  extend  on  both 
sides  of  the  square,  that  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt was  made  to  remove  it,  for  much  of  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  street,  and  the  residue, 
though  deposited  at  a  still  greater  distance 
in  stores  and  otherwise,  was  shortly  after- 
ward consumed.  Dr.  Matthew's  church  had 
been  made  a  depository  for  goods  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fire,  which  were  of  course  entirely 
consumed  with  the  building,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  bare  walls. 

With  the  Exchange,  the  public  has  sus- 
tained a  loss  in  the  fine  arts  which  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted.  We  refer  to  the  statue  of 
Hamilton,  erected  by  the  munificence  of  our 
merchants  during  the  present  year,  in  the 
centre  of  the  rotunda  of  that  building.  That, 
which  was  designed  to  remain  for  ages,  is  in 
eight  months  precipitated  from  its  pedestal, 
and  is  mixed  with  the  ruins  of  the  ill-fated 
structure  it  was  erected  to  adorn. 

The  mere  amount  of  property  wasted  and 
destroyed,  not  by  the  flames  but  in  the  con- 
fusion, and  hurry,  and  desperation  of  the 
time,  is  probably  equal  to  the  entire  loss  at 
ordinary  fires.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the 
piles  of  costly  furniture — rich  mahogany  ta- 
bles with  marble  tops — sideboards,  sofas,  &c. 
&c.,  broken  and  heaped  up  like  worthless 
rubbish ;  rich  merchandises — silks,  satin, 
broadcloths,  fine  muslins,  and  every  species 
of  fancy  dry  goods  trampled  under  foot, 
packages  half  burnt — boxes  of  cutlery  and 
hardware  burst  open,  and  their  contents  scat- 
tered in  the  mud — bottles  of  wine  broken — 
and  in  short,  thousands  upon  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  lying  wasted 
around  in  the  form  of  ruined  merchandises. 

Carmen  and  porters  were  heaping  goods 
upon  carts,  barrows,  in  coaches  and  omni- 
buses ;  the  Battery  and  Bowling  Green  are 
thickly  studded  with  piles  of  goods,  some  in 
boxes,  others  just  as  they  were  snatched  from 
the  shelves ;  marines  with  fixed  bayonets  pa- 
trolling among  them  for  protection  against 
marauders,  and  all  eyes  fixed  upon  the  vo- 
lumes of  dense  black  smoke,  whirling  away 
before  the  wind — flames  darting  and  roaring 
from  the  roofs  and  windows  of  whole  streets, 
walls  tumbling  to  the  ground,  and  the  firemen 
worn  out  with  their  exertions  and  almost  dis- 
couraged from  furtlier  cfibrts,  vairdy  striving 
to  make  head  against  the  flames,  which 
seemed  to  mock  all  human  skill  and  power. 

Amidst  this  dreadful  destruction,  we  are 
happy  to  announce  that  the  shipping  have 
not  sustained  any  material  injury.  A  vast 
many  of  them  were  lying  at  the  docks  be- 
tween ]Murray's  M'harf  and  Coenties  slip,  and 
at  one  time  we  had  our  fears  that  the  whole 
would  have  been  destroj^ed.  The  water  was 
very  low,  and  they  could  not,  for  some  time, 
get  away.  The  brig  Powhatan  was  on  fire, 
but  it  was  soon  extinguished,  and  all,  except 
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one  British  brig  in  Coenties  slip,  finally 
got  into  the  stream,  where  they  are  now  at 
anchor. 

The  losses  most  severely  to  be  felt  and  de- 
pjored,  will  be  those  of  widows  and  orphans, 
whose  property  has  been  invested  in  stocks. 

A  suggestion  of  great  importance  is  made 
by  the  city  authorities.  It  is  that  every 
occupant  of  a  house  or  store,  or  building  of 
any  description,  take  some  measure  to  keep 
watch  all  night.  The  hose  and  engines  are 
useless  from  the  ice  with  which  they  are 
choked  up ;  the  firemen  are  exhausted  and 
worn  out ;  'and  should  a  fire  again  break  out, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  resist  its  progress. 
Every  one  must  therefore  keep  watch  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  premises. 

During  the  night  all  descriptions  of  car- 
riages were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fire,  either  waiting  to  remove  books,  driving 
away  with  merchandise,  or  in  attendance  up- 
on those  who  were  watching  the  progress  of 
the  flames. 

Pearl  street,  from  Hanover  square  to  Broad 
street,  was  made  a  depository  for  piece  goods ; 
and  piles,  valued  perhaps  at  half  a  million, 
were  burnt. 

Old  slip  was  also  filled  with  every  species 
of  valuable  property,  which  was  destroyed. 

The  following,  extracted  from  another  pa- 
per, the  Mercantile  Advertiser,  which,  con- 
sisting of  notes  made  at  ditferent  times  during 
the  progress  of  the  conflagration,  conveys  a 
vivid  idea  of  the  distress  and  consternation  of 
the  scene  : — 

A  little  before  nine  o'clock,  last  evening,  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  store  of  Comstock&  An- 
drews, in  Merchant  street,  which  threatened 
extensive  destruction.  The  street  is  narrow, 
and  built  on  both  sides  with  high  stores, 
principally  occupied  by  dry  goods  jobbers 
and  importers.  The  wind  blowing  a  gale  at 
N.  W.,  the  thermometer  at  or  below  zero, 
the  hydrants  mostly  frozen,  and  the  engines 
almost  unfit  for  service  in  consequence  of  the 
freezing  of  the  hose  from  their  exposure  the 
preceding  night,  great  fears  of  extensive  da- 
mage were  expressed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  fire,  and  these  fears  have  been  more 
than  realized.  Never  has  such  a  conflagra- 
tion been  witnessed  in  this  city. 

In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fire,  not  only  the  build- 
ing in  which  it  originated,  but  the  whole  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  to  Pearl  street,  was 
in  a  blaze.  Never  was  a  more  rapid  exten- 
sion of  the  flames.  The  stores  on  Pearl 
street  and  on  each  side  of  Merchant  street, 
were  soon  enveloped  in  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. Soon  the  flames  extended  across  to 
the  south  side  of  Pearl  street,  and  at  this 
time,  eleven  o'clock,  have  destroyed  nearly 
the  whole  block  on  that  side  of  the  street, 
from  and  including  the  store  of  Arthur  Tap- 
pan  &  Co.,  to  Wall  street.  Thence  they 
have  already  extended  to  Water  street,  in- 
creasing in  strength  and  violence,  and  now 
threaten  the  destruction  of  all  the  property 
on  Water,  Front,  and  South  street,  from 
Pearl  street  to  the  river,  and  from  the  west 
side  of  Wall  street  nearly  to  Old  slip.  Some 
vessels  in  Coffee  House  slip  are  already  on 


fire — the  night  is  intensely  cold — and  the 
scene  of  destruction  is  most  sublime  and  aw- 
ful !  It  is  just  reported  that  the  stores  in  Ex- 
change Place,  in  the  rear  of  the  Exchange, 
have  taken  fire.  There  is  now  a  loud  explo- 
sion of  powder,  or  the  bursting  of  casks  of 
spirituous  liquors,  in  a  store  in  Water  or 
Front  street.  The  engines  can  do  nothing 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  flames. 

Half  past  11. — The  flames  are  now  raging 
in  every  direction  from  the  place  where  they 
originated.  All  the  buildings  in  Exchange 
street,  below  the  Exchange,  are  destroyed — 
three  or  four  of  the  buildings  in  Exchange 
place  are  on  fire,  and  the  whole  block  to 
William  street,  as  well  as  the  Exchange,  is 
in  danger.  The  wind  has  somewhat  subsided. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount  of 
damage  already  sustained — such  goods  as 
could  be  hastily  saved,  are  strewed  in  the 
streets.  We  shall  annex  a  list  of  such  of 
the  occupants  of  the  stores  and  sufferers,  as 
we  can  gather  in  the  confusion  that  prevails. 
Many  immense  stocks  of  goods  are  consumed. 
It  is  believed  that  more  than  one  hundred 
stores  and  warehouses,  including  many  of  the 
most  valuable  in  the  city,  are  already  de- 
stroyed. 

Twelve  o'cloclc. — The  rear  of  the  Exchange 
is  now  on  fire,  which  is  extending  into  the 
Post  Office.  A  strong  force  of  firemen  is 
placed  there,  and  hopes  are  entertained  that 
this  building  will  be  saved.  The  fire  is  still 
extending  to  South  street — some  of  the  ves- 
sels between  Coffee  House  and  Old  slips  have 
taken  fire. 

One  o'clock. — The  Exchange  still  on  fire 
in  the  rear.  The  letters  have  been  removed 
from  the  Post  Office.  There  is  now  no  know- 
ing where  the  flames  will  be  stopped — the 
hydrants  are  exhausted — the  hose  of  many 
of  tlie  engines  are"  frozen  and  useless,  and 
the  flames  extending.  Never  was  a  more 
awful  sight  than  is  now  presented.  The  fire 
is  yet  extending  west  in  Pearl  street — and 
will  probably  extend  to  Old  slip,  and  sweep 
off  all  the  valuable  buildings  on  the  three 
squares  bounded  by  Pearl,  South  and  Wall 
streets,  and  Old  slip.  The  buildings  on  the 
west  side  of  Wail  street  between  the  Ex- 
change and  Pearl  street,  are  yet  standing, 
some  of  them  much  damaged  in  the  rear. 
Nearly  the  whole  block,  bounded  by  Merchant 
street.  Exchange  place,  William  street,  and 
Pearl  street,  an  immense  pile  of  new  and 
valuable  warehouses,  is  now  on  fire  and  many 
of  them  already  reduced  to  ashes.  The  scene 
grows  worse  and  worse — the  Exchange,  it  is 
said,  cannot  be  saved.  If  this  is  destroyed, 
all  Wall  street  below  William  street  must 
share  the  same  fate,  and  expose  to  destruc- 
tion the  buildings  east  to  an  incalculable  ex- 
tent. 

The  stores  of  Howland  &  Aspinwall,  Mo- 
ses Taylor,  Smith  &  Town,  Osborn  &  Young, 
and  the  whole  on  South  street.  Front  street. 
Water  street,  and  Pearl  street,  between  Coffee 
House  and  Old  slips,  are  rapidly  consuming. 
Fears  are  now  entertained  that  the  fire  will 
extend  on  Pearl  street  below  Old  slip.  The 
Gazette  office  and  many  of  the  merchants 
are  clearing  out.    The  Exchange,  it  is  now 


said,  cannot  be  saved,  and  we  are  preparing 
to  move  our  publishing  office  from  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street. 

Three  o'clock. — The  Exchange  is  in  ruins 
— it  is  reported  that  several  persons  have 
been  killed  or  severely  wounded,  by  the  fall- 
ing of  one  of  the  walls.  The  fire  has  now 
extended  north  from  the  Exchange  to  William 
street,  on  both  sides,  and  threatens  to  continue 
through  to  Broad  street.  The  Garden  street 
church  is  reported  to  be  on  fire.  The  east 
side  of  Wall  street  is  yet  safe.  The  scene  of 
desolation  from  Pearl  street  to  the  East  river 
is  awful.  A  messenger  has  just  been  des- 
patched to  the  Navy  yard,  for  a  supply  of 
powder  to  blow  up  buildings  in  order  to  stop 
the  progress  of  the  flames.  The  wind  con- 
tinues high — and  there  is  yet  no  favourable 
prospect  of  any  cessation  of  the  flames ;  they 
laave  now  reached  the  rear  of  Broad  street. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

SELECT  READIXG. 

"  By  reading  we  enjoy  the  dead,  by  conversation  the 
living,  by  contemplation  ourselves  I  Reading  enriches 
the  memory — conversation  polishes  wit,  and  contem- 
plation improves  the  judgment." 

There  are  perhaps  but  few  books  which  do 
not  contain  some  portion  of  good,  although  in 
very  many,  I  believe,  that  portion  is  compa- 
rable to  grains  of  gold  hid  in  the  sand  washed 
down  from  the  mountains.  "  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  I  would  inscribe  on  these  as 
a  memento  for  myself  and  others  !  Our  span 
of  existence  is  short,  and  we  know  not  how 
soon  the  messenger  on  the  pale  horse  may 
visit  our  dwellings  and  summon  us,  to  tread 
in  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

The  greater  part  of  our  existence  seems 
necessarily  taken  up  in  providing  for  the  wants 
of  nature,  and  the  little  time  that  remains 
should  be  employed  to  the  best  advantage, 
for  time  is  a  sacred  trust. 

Now  we  know  when  the  appetite  has  been 
accustomed  to  delicacies,  the  stomach  refuses 
solid  food,  while  the  appetite  itself  decays 
with  the  very  gratification  of  its  desires  ;  and 
it  is  the  same  in  regard  to  the  mind ;  if  we 
indulge  in  the  perusal  of  trifling  or  impure, 
or  sceptical  books,  it  becomes  assimilated  to 
them  in  taste,  and  thought,  and  belief, — re- 
jecting with  increased  aversion  the  serious 
and  instructive,  or  the  scientific  and  useful. 
Reason,  it  has  been  asserted,  will  choose  the 
good,  and  refuse  the  evil ;  but  I  am  more  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  is  much  danger 
of  becoming  so  familiarized  with  wrong,  as 
to  lose  that  nice  sense  of  discrimination,  which 
a  virtuous  mind  would  desire  to  preserve,  and 
of  sullying  that  purity  of  soul  which  undoubt- 
edly is  the  best  safeguard  to  virtue.  I  have 
also  heard  it  asserted,  that  promiscuous  read- 
ing liberalizes  the  sentiments,  and  does  away 
that  spirit  of  prejudice  which  naturally  dwells 
with  ignorance.  This  may  in  reason  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  to  use  the  words  of  another,  I 
think  it  preferable  to  be  prejudiced  on  the 
side  of  virtue,  rather  than  a  wavering  votary 
of  virtue  and  vice,  ready  to  lean  to  either 
side,  as  it  overbalances  the  otiier ! 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

MARGARET  LUCAS. 

The  compiler  of  tlie  biographical  notices 
in  "  The  Friend,"  is  aware  that  the  lite  of 
George  Whitehead  extended  to  an  unusual 
length  for  a  series  of  essays  in  a  periodical 
journal.    He  hopes,  however,  that  the  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  the  in- 
terest and  instruction  to  bo  derived  from  the 
biography  of  so  eminent  a  character,  will  re- 
pay for  the  perusal.    It  is  his  purpose  here- 
after to  publish  some  more  concise  accounts 
of  individuals,  whose  lives,  though  marked 
by  eminent  piety  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  are  yet  little  known  in  the  present 
day.    The  one  selected  for  the  present  essay 
is  especially  valuable,  as  showing  the  insuffi- 
ciency, even  of  the  most  strict  observance  of 
the  forms  of  religion,  to  satisfy  the  longing 
of  an  awakened  soul,  or  to  confer  that  peace 
which  the  Saviour  of  men  bestowed  on  his 
believing  and  obedient  disciples.    When  God 
is  pleased  by  his  Holy  Spirit  to  awaken  the 
soul  to  a  sense  of  its  lost  and  undone  condi- 
tion by  nature,  and  to  enlighten  the  conscience 
to  see  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,  nothing 
short  of  a  thorough  change  of  heart,  a  being 
born  again  of  the  Spirit,  can  give  a  scriptural 
hope  of  acceptance  with  God,  through  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  his  beloved  Son.    This  is 
inward,  spiritual  religion, — a  religion  of  the 
heart,  not  of  the  head, — one  which  regulates 
and  controls  the  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
infuses  itself  into  all  the  concerns  of  life,  and 
makes  the  whole  man,  in  his  desires,  his  will, 
and  his  affections,  a  new  creature.    We  may 
profess  the  soundest  forms  of  faith, — may  ful- 
fil all  the  external  duties  of  religion, — may 
live  very  moral  lives,  and  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  amiable  and  respectable, — but  if  we 
have  not  this  practical,  spiritual,  heart-chang- 
ing religion,  we  shall  be  in  no  better  condi- 
tion than  those  who  cried  Lord,  Lord,  had 
eaten  and  drunk  in  the  divine  presence,  and 
known  him  to  teach  in  their  streets,  but  to 
whom  he  said,  "  Depart  from  me — I  know 
you  not." 

Margaret  Lucas  was  the  daughter  of  James 
Brindley,  china-dealer,  of  Fetter  lane,  Lon- 
don. She  was  the  youngest  child  of  her  pa- 
rents, her  mother  dying  while  she  was  an 
infant,  and  her  father  when  she  was  about 
seven  years  old.  This  unexpected  event,  and 
the  embarrassed  state  of  her  father's  aflairs, 
broke  up  the  family,  and  she  was  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  the  housekeeper,  who  brought 
her  up  very  carefully  in  the  episcopal  reli- 
gion. In  her  twelfth  year  she  went  to  reside 
at  Leek  with  her  uncle  and  aunt,  who  had 
formed  a  very  strong  attachment  for  her,  and 
were  desirous  of  adopting  her  as  their  own. 
Of  thndisappointnientshefclt  in  removing  from 
London  to  the  country,  she  thus  speaks: — 

"  I  had  conceived  the  country  a  more  de- 
lightful place  than  I  at  first  thought  it,  and 
expressed  to  the  maid,  that  accompanied  me, 
my  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment.  She 
staid  with  me  till  the  return  of  the  coach, 
and  left  me  a  little  sad  :  yet  were  my  uncle 
and  aunt  full  of  love  towards  me,  and  I  was 


careful  of  my  expressions  on  the  different 
situation  I  was  in." 

Some  time  after  this  her  uncle  took  her  to 
Manchester  to  school,  and  boarded  her  at 
the  house  of  a  respectable  widow  of  that 
town.    Of  this  event  she  writes  thus  : — 

"  My  uncle  staid  with  me  a  few  days,  and 
then  left  me  with  the  widow  and  her  daugh- 
ter, the  only  child  she  had.  I  liked  my  place 
very  well,  being  much  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  Leek.  This  widow  and  her  daughter 
were  presbyterians,  but  my  uncle  ordered  me 
my  liberty,  and  that  I  should  go  to  church, 
which  she  never  forbid,  though  she  was  very 
strict  in  her  own  way  of  worship,  and  kept 
good  orders  in  the  house,  with  family  prayer 
night  and  morning,  which  I  never  absented 
myself  from,  and  I  still  remember  the  plea- 
sure which  the  books  I  read,  the  repetition 
of  my  catechism,  and  those  forms  of  prayer 
adapted  to  my  years,  then  gave  me  ;  always 
esteeming  those  I  believed  to  be  religious 

"  I  staid  at  Manchester  till  the  latter  end 
of  the  year,  and  spent  the  winter  agreeably 
both  to  my  uncle  and  myself.  In  the  spring 
he  took  a  journey  to  London,  and  as  my 
younger  sister  had  been  brought  from  thence 
young,  he  thought  fit  to  take  her  with  him 
for  her  improvement,  and  there  she  staid 
four  years.  Though  I  was  left  at  my  uncle's 
as  by  myself,  I  did  not  regret  the  loss  of 
these  two  sisters,  who  were  indeed  but  as 
strangers  to  me,  and  amends  were  fully  made 
by  my  uncle  at  his  return,  in  bringing  my 
other  sister,  with  whom  I  had  lived  under 
the  care  of  our  housekeeper,  down  to  see 
me.  This  gave  me,  as  it  were,  new  life 
again,  for  the  month  that  she  staid  with  us 
but  her  departure  went  very  hard  with  me 
and  my  uncle,  who  ever  sought  (before  I 
went  to  meeting)  to  make  me  happy  accord- 
ing to  his  notion,  proposed  to  take  me  to 
Manchester  again.  This  was  pleasing  to  me 
and  the  widow  received  me  kindly.  She 
never  asked  me  to  go  to  chapel,  yet  I  many 
times  went  at  pleasure,  and  have  since  found 
occasion  to  remember  what  I  met  with  there 
I  staid  with  her  till  the  town  was  in  confusion 
about  tory  and  whig ;  and  as  she  was  afraid 
of  the  consequence,  she  desired  my  uncle  to 
fetch  me  home. 

"  I  was  now  past  thirteen,  and  quite  re 
conciled  to  my  station,  growing  in  my  uncle 
and  aunt's  favour,  and  in  love  towards  them 
They  punctually  fulfilled  their  promise,  that 
I  should  want  for  nothing  that  was  fit  for  me 
to  have." 

Her  person  and  manners  being  graceful 
and  her  mind  susceptible  of  high  cultivation 
her  uncle  and  aunt  took  delight  in  her  im 
provement,  and  spared  neither  cost  nor  pains 
for  accomi)lishing  her  in  all  the  fashionable 
amusements  of  the  times.    Slic  was  taught 
music,  dancing,  singing,  &c.,  and  prompted 
by  them   to  great  extravagance  of  dress. 
Their  recommendations  introduced  her  to  a 
large  circle  of  gay  society,  and,  at  the  differ- 
ent parties  where  she  visited,  she  was  the  ad- 
miration and  favourite  of  all.    Her  fond  rela- 
tives were  gratified  with  this  eclat, and  readily 
contributed  whatever  was  in  their  power  to 
increase  it.   But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  plea- 


sure, as  it  is  falsely  called,  there  was  a  secret 
uneasiness  in  her  heart,  which  marred  all  her 
enjoyment,  and  convinced  her  of  the  empti- 
ness and  vanity  of  worldly  gi-atification.  The 
soul  aspired  upward, — it  panted  for  heavenly 
food,  and  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
husks  of  earth. 

I  cannot  but  observe,"  says  she,  "  how 
many  different  inventions  there  are,  to  divert 
the  minds  of  youth  from  opportunities  of 
seeking  after  the  one  thing  needful ;  yet  it 
was  in  the  midst  of  these  hurries  that  I  began 
to  make  reflections  in  myself  concerning  the 
clergy,  and  to  account  them  worthy  of  double 
honour;  esteeming  them  most  happy,  as  their 
employment  led  them  in  their  devotion  to- 
wards God ;  and  therefore  concluded  they 
had  a  peculiar  advantage  in  the  mysteries  of 
divine  things,  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  ways  to  man  ;  often  say- 
ing to  myself,  and  others,  if  I  had  been  a 
boy  I  would  have  been  of  their  cloth,  and 
brought  up  at  the  university. 

When  about  sixteen,  my  uncle  made  me 
an  assistant  in  the  family,  and  on  the  first 
days,  I  not  only  read  and  gave  out  the  psalms, 
but  also  the  family  prayers,  when  my  uncle 
was  from  home,  or  any  way  indisposed,  so 
that  now  I  stood  high  in  their  favour,  both 
with  respect  to  their  religious  and  temporal 
enjoyments ;  and  indeed,  I  have  many  times 
since  thought  of  my  distressed  uncle  as  simi- 
lar to  Micah,  who,  we  read,  thought  himself 
blessed  when  he  had  consecrated  the  Levite 
for  his  priest ;  but,  alas !  how  soon  did  the 
priest  not  only  leave  Micah,  but  take  away 
his  image :  so,  though  I  stole  net  my  uncle's 
god,  yet  I  broke  his  peace,  and  left  him  to 
contemplate  the  uncertainty  of  that  delight 
we  fix  on  transient  objects. 

"  My  uncle  now  intending  my  advancement, 
as  he  said,  would  leave  his  own  little,  though 
convenient,  house,  to  take  a  larger,  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  me  and  my  acquaint- 
ance, of  which  I  had  a  great  number  ;  he  little 
suspecting  this  removal  destined  to  overthrow 
his  purposed  happiness ;  but  so  it  was.  This 
house  stood  opposite  the  gates  of  the  church, 
so  called,  where  I  was  frequently  reminded 
of  the  mortality  of  the  body,  and  was  thereby 
struck  with  many  serious  reflections  on  the 
state  of  eternity,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

"  As  I  lived  so  near,  I  often  waited  upon 
the  corpse  to  the  grave,  musing  in  myself 
how  it  must  be  with  the  deceased  in  the  hour 
of  death  ;  for,  though  I  had  often  heard  that 
sentence  pronounced,  by  the  priest,  in  which 
it  is  said,  '  we  commit  tlie  body  to  the  ground, 
(note)  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  the  resur- 
rection to  eternal  life;'  yet, upon  the  strictest 
review,  I  could  not  find  I  had  any  evidence 
of  that  hope  abiding  in  me ;  and  thouoh  my 
reasonings  would  have  led  me  to  conclude  it 
was  an  inunediate  gift  of  God  to  the  soul  at 
the  time  of  departure,  yet  my  esteem  for  the 
clergy  led  me  to  believe,  that  it  was  an  as- 
surance given  to  them,  and  that  the  people 
must  build  their  hope  thereon.  But  still  my 
uneasiness  was  not  to  be  so  allayed,  for  that 
foundation  was  so  shaken,  that  my  faith  could 
not  stand  thereon,  and  I  still  grew  uneasy ; 
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but  although  it  was  such  a  mystery  to  my 
natural  conceivings,  that  I  could  not  fathom 
it ;  yet  did  I  believe  it  was  a  matter  necessary 
for  a  Christian  to  find,  while  in  health,  the 
better  to  support  his  illness,  and  help  him  to 
submit  himself  to  the  will  of  God  in  his 
death,  and  surely  my  soul  was  at  this  time 
under  a  weighty  pressure,  and  although  I 
was  then  ignorant  what  it  was,  I  have  since 
believed  it  was  no  less  than  the  drawings  of 
the  Father's  love  :  yet  as  the  natural  man 
discerneth  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  so 
he  knoweth  not  where  to  seek  them.  I  was 
now  increasingly  fervent  in  my  prayers ; 
thinking  I  wanted  that  zeal  which  I  saw  in 
others,  I  made  new  additions  to  my  private 
and  waited  with  attention  on  my  public  de- 
votions ;  and  sometimes  went  on  with  vigour 
in  the  repetition  of  those  exercises. 

"  About  the  seventeenth  year  of  my  age 
there  came  a  bishop  to  the  town,  in  order  to 
a  confirmation,  which  I  thought  was  a  singu- 
lar good  for  me,  for  from  that  I  conceived  a 
steadier  hope  and  faith  in  Christ  would  seize 
upon  my  soul,  entertaining  thoughts  that  there 
was  a  peculiar  power  given  to  this  high  and 
holy  function,  from  which  I  was  to  reap  that 
which  was  divine;  and  surely  I  may  say,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  Invisible  Being  looked  with 
compassion  on  the  fervent  desire  of  my  soul, 
and  viewed  the  reverential  awe  in  which  my 
mind,  as  well  as  my  body,  kneeled  to  receive 
the  earnest  of  my  wish  ;  and  I  know  that  my 
behaviour,  both  before,  at,  and  after  that  time, 
was  taken  notice  of  by  my  relations  and  inti- 
mates. 

"  A  little  while  after,  my  uncle  asked  what 
I  thought  of  receiving  the  sacrament.  I  told 
him  I  did  not  believe  it  was  proper  for  so 
young  persons  to  adventure;  for,  as  it  is  said, 
'  those  who  receive  it  unworthily,  do  procure 
to  themselves  damnation  ;'  I  durst  not  receive 
it.  He  told  me  of  some  that  were  as  young  as 
myself,  and  whom  he  thought  as  unfit :  I  told 
him  I  knew  it,  but  they  seemed  to  exalt 
themselves  amongst  their  companions  on  ac- 
count of  that,  which  I  durst  not,  in  the  great- 
est humility,  partake  of;  neither  did  I  find, 
that  my  faith  was  sufficiently  ripe  to  compre- 
hend the  mystery  betwixt  the  outward  bread 
and  wine,  and  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
'  "  I  began  to  flag  in  my  hopes  of  my  having 
received  any  benefit  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
bishop's  hand,  and  what  if  I  say,  I  staggered 
jBot  only  at  one  thing  or  two,  but  at  all  that  I 
had  done  on  a  religious  account.  Did  I  now 
believe  there  was  no  God?  Oh  no!  but  to  my 
inexpressible  grief,  I  could  not  find  how  to 
worship  him,  so  as  to  prove  my  own  accept- 
ance, or  the  assurance  that  I  longed  for,  nor 
could  my  soul  rest  without  it. 

"  Here  had  I  laboured  in  my  inventions, 
^pent  all  my  hopes,  and  as  a  person  quite  fa- 
tigued, sitting  down,  was  made  to  bear  such 
a  mortification  as  I  had  never  before  known ; 
to  see  myself  dwindling  away  from  that, 
which  I  thought  was  most  expedient  for  me 
to  be  exercised  in,  and  that  my  performances 
were  no  more  than  so  many  fleeting  comforts 
continually  wasting  in  their  fruition. 
*  At  last  so  heavily  went  I  on,  that  I  began 
to  be  weary  of  them,  and  willing  to  leave  the 


burden  I  had  contracted  in  my  own  will.  I 
found  enough  to  do  to  go  on  with  them  in 
their  course,  for  I  found  I  had  got  them  only 
by  tradition.  This  was  a  close  time,  wherein 
I  was  far  from  exaltation  of  any  kind,  for  it 
was  to  me  hard  drawing  on  without  fiiith, 
which  I  now  concluded  was  the  immediate 
gift  of  God.  Under  this  belief  I  had  to  cry 
like  the  poor  publican,  '  Lord  have  mercy  on 
me  ;'  and  my  soul  was  more  justified  from 
these  breathings,  than  it  had  ever  been  in  all 
the  wearisome  labours  I  had  engaged  in.  But 
the  enemy,  who  is  ever  near  to  damp  the 
good  in  us,  troubled  me  with  many  of  his 
suggestions,  that  it  could  never  be  the  way  to 
attain  to  happiness,  to  discharge  myself  of 
the  worship  due  to  God  for  his  favours  ;  yet 
the  more  I  gave  way  to  the  thoughts  of  fling- 
ing myself  on  the  mercy  of  God,  the  more 
also  I  found  a  hope  to  spring  within  my  soul, 
that  the  Lord  would  point  out  a  way  for  me. 
This  drew  me  still  farther  from  all  ceremo- 
nies, and  gave  my  mind  such  a  turn  from 
those  diversions  I  once  took  delight  in,  that 
my  uncle  and  aunt  took  notice  of  it,  and 
called  it  melancholy.  But  it  was,  to  be  sure, 
a  deep  solidity  of  thought,  as  not  knowing  in 
what  manner  or  path  I  should  be  directed, 
how  I  should  recover  a  proper  sense  of  my 
afllictions,  or  obtain  a  satisfactory  assurance. 
This  pensiveness  my  uncle  and  aunt  used 
their  endeavours  to  prevent,  and  asked  my 
acquaintance  to  visit  me  oftener ;  but  their 
company,  so  frequent,  suited  not  my  taste : 
those  nights,  that  were  spent  in  what  I  had 
once  thought  innocent  amusements,  were  now 
made  to  procure  dull  mornings,  and  my  desire 
of  being  alone,  with  the  fatigue  of  so  much 
hurry,  put  me  on  thoughts  of  shunning  the 
occasions.  I  therefore  desired  my  uncle  to 
let  me  go  out  as  a  waiting-maid ;  but  they 
would  not  hear  of  parting  with  me. 

"  I  being  then  past  eighteen,  we  heard  that 
S.  Taylor,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
was  about  selling  off"  her  shop,  and  going  to 
live  at  Stafford.  I  desired  my  uncle  to  buy 
it  for  me,  thinking  that  such  an  employment 
might  abate  the  perplexities  I  was  in.  I  was 
then  a  stranger  to  her,  and  my  uncle,  who 
liked  this  proposal  better  than  the  first,  being 
ever  ready  to  please  me,  sent  for  her,  and  in 
a  little  time  after,  agreed  that  I  should  have 
the  goods,  and  be  with  her  at  times  for  my 
better  information  of  the  business  and  cus- 
tomers. This  gave  that  family  and  me  our 
first  acquaintance,  though  I  had  not  the  least 
thought  at  that  time  that  ever  I  should  have 
changed  my  name  in  respect  to  religion.  I 
went  at  my  own  conveniency,  according  to 
our  agreement,  still  keeping  my  exercise  to 
myself;  nor  did  I  remark  any  thing  particu- 
lar in  my  new  acquaintance,  their  more  pri- 
vate exercises  lying  hid,  as  well  as  my  own. 

"  When  the  time  came  that  I  was  to  enter 
the  shop,  my  uncle  had  so  good  an  opinion  of 
the  Quakers,  that  he  left  the  appraising  of 
the  goods  entirely  to  her.  I  still  boarded  with 
him,  and  made  it  a  constant  rule  to  go  di- 
rectly home  at  night,  when  I  shut  the  shop, 
and  thus  shunned  my  former  associates :  the 
day  I  spent  in  business,  and  part  of  the  nights 
in  much  thought,  the  desire  of  my  soul  in- 


creasing after  that  revival  of  hope,  which,  as 
my  little  faith  in  what  is  called  the  service  of 
God  still  diminished,  I  found  at  times  draw- 
ing me  nearer  to  a  reliance  on  him,  and  a 
patient  waiting  for  what  might  follow." 

(To  be  continued.) 

Extracts  from   Adam    Claries    Notes  on 
Chapter  vi.  1  Chronicles. 

Verse  39.  Asaph.  This  person,  with  He- 
man,  the  sons  of  Korah,  Ethan,  Jeduthun, 
&c.  are  celebrated  in  these  books  and  in  the 
psalms  for  their  skill  in  singing,  and  the  part 
they  performed  in  the  public  worship  of  God. 
It  is  very  likely  that  their  singing  was  only  a 
kind  of  recitative  or  chanting,  such  as  we  still 
find  in  their  s)'oagogues.  It  does  not  appear 
that  God  had  especially  appointed  these  singers, 
much  less  any  musical  instruments  (the  silver 
trumpets  excepted)  to  be  employed  in  his 
service.  Musical  instruments  in  the  house  of 
God,  are,  at  least  under  the  gospel,  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  tend  not  a 
little  to  corrupt  the  worship  of  God.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  music  in  the  theatre,  are 
fond  of  it  in  the  house  of  God  when  they  go 
thither,  and  some,  professing  Christianity, 
set  up  such  a  spurious  worship,  in  order  to 
draw  people  to  hear  the  gospel !  This  is  do- 
ing evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  and  by 
this  means  light  and  trifling  people  are  intro- 
duced into  the  church  of  Christ ;  and  when 
in,  are  generally  very  troublesome,  hard  to 
be  pleased  and  difficult  to  be  saved. — p.  482. 

Verse  42.  3hisical  instruments  of  God. 
"  Ad  canendum  Deo,"  to  sing  to  God.  Vul- 
gate. The  Syriac  is  remarkable.  "  These 
were  upright  men,  who  did  not  sing  unto  God 
with  instruments  of  music,  nor  drums,  nor 
with  listra,  nor  with  straight  nor  crooked 
pipes,  nor  with  cymbals ;  but  they  sang  be- 
fore the  Lord  Almighty  with  a  joyous  mouth, 
and  with  a  pure  and  holy  prayer,  and  with 
innocence  and  integrity."  The  Arabic  is 
nearly  the  same.  Query,  Did  ever  God  or- 
dain instruments  of  music  to  be  used  in  his 
worship  ?  Can  they  be  used  in  Christian  as- 
semblies,  according  to  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity? Has  Jesus  Christ  or  his  apostles 
ever  commanded,  or  sanctioned  the  use  of 
them  ?  Were  they  ever  used  any  where  in 
the  apostolic  chvrch  ?  Does  the  use  of  them 
at  present,  in  Christian  congregations,  ever 
increase  the  spirit  of  devotion?  Does  it  ever 
appear  that  bands  of  musicians,  either  in 
their  collectice  or  individual  capacity,  are 
7«ore  spiritual  or  as  spiritual,  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  church  of  Christ  ?  Is  there  not 
more  pride,  self-will,  stubbornness,  insubordi- 
nation, lightness,  and  frivolity,  among  such 
persons,  than  among  the  other  professors  of 
Christianity,  found  in  the  same  religious  so- 
ciety ?  Is  it  ever  remarked  or  known  that 
musicians  in  the  house  of  God  have  ever  at- 
tained to  any  depth  of  piety,  or  superior  sound- 
ness of  understanding  in  the  things  of  God  ? 
Is  it  ever  found  that  those  churches  and 
Christian  societies  which  have  and  use  in- 
struments of  music  in  divine  worship  are 
more  holy  or  as  holy  as  those  societies  which 
do  not  use  them?  And  is  it  always  found 
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that  the  ministers,  who  affect  and  recommend 
them  to  be  used  in  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  are  the  most  spiritual  men,  and  the 
most  spiritual  and  useful  preachers?  Can 
mere  sounds,  no  matter  how  melodious,  where 
no  tcord,  nor  sentiment  is,  or  can  be  uttered, 
be  considered  as  giving  praise  to  God?  Is  it 
possible  that  pipes  or  strings  of  any  kind, 
can  give  God  praise?  Can  God  be  pleased 
with  sounds  which  are  emitted  by  no  sentient 
being,  and  have  in  themselves  no  meaning? 
If  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  then,  querjr.  Is  not  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  instruments  into  the  worship  of 
God  anti-christian,  calculated  to  debase,  and 
ultimately  ruin  the  spirit  and  influence  of  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ?  And  should  not  all 
who  wish  well  to  the  spread  and  establish- 
ment of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  lift  up 
their  hand,  their  influence  and  their  voice 
against  them  ?  The  argument  from  their  use 
in  the  Jewish  service,  is  futile  in  the  extreme, 
when  applied  to  Christianity. — p.  502,  503. 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE   ROCK  SAMPHIRE. 

A  ship  having  foundered  at  sea,  some  of 
the  passengers  were  cast  upon  a  rock  ;  where 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  the  roar  of  the 
tempest,  and  the  dashing  of  the  waters  (which 
they  found  rising  upon  and  threatening  to 
overwhelm  their  temporary  refuge,)  made 
their  situation  truly  awful.  One  of  them 
happened  to  catch  hold  of  a  plant  near  him, 
and  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning  illuminating 
the  scene  for  a  moment,  showed  it  to  be  the 
rock  samphire ;  this  he  knew  never  grew 
under  water,  thus  the  hope  of  preservation 
was  revived,  and  happily  realized. 

"  Oh  Lord  I  how  m.inifold  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast 
thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.  So  is 
this  great  sea,  wherein  are  things  innumerable,  both  small 
and  great." — Psalm  civ. 

Upon  the  rolling  sea, 

Upon  the  firm  fixed  land, 
Oh  God  !  unerring  lines  there  be 

Of  thine  Almighty  hand. 

Nature  is,  as  a  book 

Traced  with  immortal  pen, 
Wliere  high  and  low  alike  may  look, 

Among  the  sons  of  men. 

Nothing  so  great,  so  high, 

But  owns  God's  sovereign  will; 

Nothing  so  lowly,  but  his  eye 
Sees,  and  protects  it  still. 

The  stars  that  nightly  rise 

In  the  blue  vault  above, 
Point  to  the  Throne  beyond  the  skies, 

Pure  source  of  light  and  love. 

The  waters  wide  and  deep, 

And  all  within  them  found, 
Tell  of  a  hand  stretched  out  to  keep 

The  sea  within  its  bound. 

The  earth  in  verdure  clad, 

The  flower  that  yearly  springs, 

Whose  fragrance  makes  the  spirit  glad, 
These  speak  of  heavenly  things. 

Too  beautiful  to  be 

Born  but  to  mix  with  dust; 
No  I  types  of  things  wc  hope  to  see, 

Such  is  the  Christian's  trust ! 

The  mountains,  rocks  and  hills, 

The  desert  lone  and  drear, 
Where  tho'  the  dew  and  rain  distils 

No  otTerings  appear ; 


Each  has  its  written  page — 

And  he  that  runs  may  read, 
Lessons,  inscribed  for  youth  and  age 

In  every  hour  of  need. 

Why  should  our  spirits  fail  ? 

Why  doth  our  faith  decay  ? 
God  hears  the  feeble  sparrow's  wail — 

"  And  are  we  less  than  they  ?" 

Nay  Christian  !  wherefore  yield  ? 

Tho'  strength  seems  well  nigh  gone, 
Take  up  again  the  heavenly  shield, 

And  gird  thy  armour  on ; 

Onward,  thro'  storm  and  calm — 

Onward  in  hope  or  fear — 
In  Gilead  thou  wilt  yet  find  balm. 

And  a  Physician  near  '. 

L.  M.  H. 


TWELFTH  MONTH,  26,  1835. 


As  a  considerable  portion  of  our  readers 
have  not  that  ready  access  to  the  means  of 
information  respecting  passing  events,  which 
are  enjoyed  in  this  city,  we  have  deemed  it 
right  to  appropriate  a  large  part  of  the  pre- 
sent sheet  in  furnishing  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  great  calamity  which  occurred 
at  New  York  on  the  16th  and  17th  instant, 
of  which  our  last  week's  paper  contained  a 
brief  notice.  The  statements  which  first 
reached  us  of  the  disastrous  event,  as  might 
be  expected,  varied  greatly  both  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  buildings  and  the  amount 
of  property  destroyed.  We  are  rejoiced  to 
find  by  later  and  more  correct  information, 
that  the  latter  will  probably  not  exceed  four- 
teen or  at  most  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
but  the  statement  we  gave  as  to  the  number 
of  houses  and  stores  reduced  to  ruins,  was 
pretty  near  the  truth.  There  are  other  miti- 
gating circumstances  to  be  mentioned.  It 
was  at  first  asserted  and  generally  believed 
that  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  insurance  com- 
panies would  be  totally  ruined.  Their  con- 
dition, it  now  appears,  is  not  so  desperate. 
The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  of 
the  22d,  thus  remarks : 

"  The  prospect  continues  to  grow  more 
cheering.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  insurance 
companies  will  be  able  to  pay  in  full,  or 
nearly  so,  and  most  of  them  will  also  be  able 
to  go  on.  The  Eagle,  Fulton,  United  States, 
Bowery,  Greenwich,  City,  and  New  York, 
are  prepared  to  pay  all  losses. 

"  The  general  impression  is  that  the  city 
will  issue  scrip  to  tiie  amount  of  several  mil- 
lions. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  immense  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  merchants  and  the  horrible 
state  of  confusion  occasioned  by  the  fire,  no 
failures  have  as  yet  been  announced  or  are 
expected.  Not  a  note  has  been  dishonoured. 
There  never  was  a  more  noble  display  of 
energy  and  fortitude  than  has  been  made  on 
this  occasion.  The  City  Insurance  Com- 
pany goes  on.  It  will  have  sixty  per  cent, 
of  its  capital  left." 

In  addition  to  the  relief  expected  from  the 
city  corporation  as  above  intimated,  Nicholas 
Biddle,  president  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
who  went  on  for  the  purpose,  has  had  a  con- 


ference with  a  committee  of  the  banks  of 
New  York,  which  resulted  in  a  liberal  offer 
of  assistance,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  his  letter  to  that  committee: 
"  Under  the  instructions  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  I 
have  come  to  your  city  to  express  the  deep 
sympathy,  which  in  common  with  all  their 
fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  they  feel  in 
its  misfortunes,  and  to  offer  any  assistance  in 
their  power  to  alleviate  it.  The  arrange- 
ments for  the  approaching  expiration  of  the 
charter,  have,  as  you  are  aware,  placed  the 
means  of  the  institution  less  than  usual  under 
its  control,  and  constrain  it  to  regulate  its 
services  rather  by  its  ability  than  its  disposi- 
tion. 

"  But  all  that  it  can  do  shall  be  done 
promptly  and  cordially ;  and  as  you  suggest 
that  the  most  effectual  relief  can  be  conveyed 
through  the  insurance  companies,  I  have  re- 
quested the  directors  of  the  branch  to  make 
advance  to  those  companies  on  such  securi- 
ties as  they  may  approve,  to  the  amount  of 
two  millions  of  dollars." 

Other  incidents  and  facts  could  be  men- 
tioned in  making  up  the  bright  side  of  the 
picture,  among  which  were  the  prompt  and 
efficient  aid  rendered  by  the  fire  companies 
of  Brooklyn  and  Newark,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  a  large  deputation  from  the  fire 
companies  of  this  city  going  on  there  with 
all  possible  despatch  for  the  same  benevolent 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  various 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  the  estimate 
of  injury  sustained,  besides  the  positive  amount 
of  property  destroyed,  which  must  long  be  felt 
in  that  city  and  places  commercially  connect- 
ed with  it,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 


Died  at  his  residence,  James  Varney,  of  Lincoln, 
Vt.,  2d  mo.  7th,  1835 ;  a  member  and  elder  of  Starks- 
borough  monthly  meeting,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age, 
of  a  pulmonary  consumption,  giving  evidence  of  a 
happy  close. 

 at  Lincoln,  Vt.,  the  9th  of  3d  mo.  Ruth  Gore, 

wife  of  Levi  Gore,  of  a  lingering  illness,  which  she 
bore  with  patience,  and  manitiisted  resignation  to  the 
Divine  will,  having  a  well-grounded  hope  of  a  happy 
immortality  ;  a  member  of  Starksborough  monthly 
meeting. 

 at  sea,  7lh  month  last,  on  board  ship  George 

and  Martha,  in  consequence  of  injury  received  by  a 
whale,  Captain  Abraham  T.  Eddv,  of  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  aged  30  years. 

In  the  death  of  Captain  Eddy,  society  has  sustained 
no  common  loss.  Intelligent  and  enterprising,  he  ful- 
filled the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession  willi  honour 
and  integrity  ;  whilst  his  kind  and  generous  disposi- 
tion secured  him  the  universal  love  and  respect  of  those 
under  his  command,  as  well  as  of  all  who  knew  him. 
In  him  were  strikingly  exemplified  the  dutiful  son,  the  i 
affectionate  brother,  the  kind  and  sincere  friend  ;  and 
in  this  painful  dispensation  of  Providence,  his  bereaved 
wife  and  children  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
tenderest  of  husbands,  and  the  kindest  and  best  of 
fathers. 

Thus,  while  we  are  called  deeply  to  mourn  for  him 
who  has  been  so  suddenly  cut  down  in  his  |)riMie,  full 
of  health  and  vigour,  with  great  promise  of  future  use- 
fulness, we  arc  consoled  in  believing  that  our  loss  is 
his  gain,  and  that  his  happy  spirit,  freed  from  the  cum- 
brous shackles  of  mortality,  has  been  adniitted  into 
that  blessed  haven  of  peace,  where  the  wicked  cease 
from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  for  ever  at  rest. 
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THE   PRACTICAl,  TOURLST. 

(Continued  from  page  66.) 

Still  under  the  head  of  Birmingham,  the 
author's  account  of  his  excursion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  the  neighbouring  region  of 
iron  mines  is  graphical  and  interesting. 

Although  they  may  rarely  have  attracted 
the  wandering  traveller  from  his  course, 
these  mines  well  deserve  the  notice  of  the 
scientific  geologist  who  may  wish  to  behold 
one  of  the  most  valuable  districts  of  England, 
containing  mineral  riches  beneath  the  soil. 
The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  mining  region 
consists  in  the  important  facilities  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  shaft  or  pit,  not  only  the  iron 
ore  to  be  smelted,  but  also  the  very  coal  re- 
quired to  smelt  it.  The  clay  of  the  adjacent 
fields  is  of  a  suitable  quality  for  forming  the 
fire-bricks,  and  a  neighbouring  hill  furnishes 
from  its  quarries  the  supply  of  limestone  ne- 
cessary to  be  mingled  in  the  furnace  with  the 
ore  and  coal  to  form  the  flues.  To  complete 
the  enumeration  of  the  facilities  here  com- 
bined, a  navigable  canal  is  constructed  to 
wind,  with  many  sinuosities,  among  the  iron 
mines,  from  the  gaping  mouths  of  some  of 
which  it  abruptly  turns  aside,  as  if  endued 
with  instinctive  dread  of  being  engulfed  in 
the  dark  open  abysses.  By  means  of  the 
canal,  the  heavy  mineral  products  are  eco- 
aojjiically  transported  to  the  distant  parts  of 
;hl"  kingdom.  So  rich  in  iron  ore  is  this  fa- 
roared  spot,  that  three  or  four  steam  enguies 
ire  in  some  of  the  fields,  collected  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  each  other ;  and  are 
ill  simultaneously  in  motion,  exerting  their 
Mjwer  to  pump  water,  and  hoist  iron,  stone 
md  coals  from  the  numerous  shafts  of  mines. 
"  The  most  ample  sources  of  wealth  abound 
many  parts  of  this  small  island,  and  are 
bproved  to  the  best  advantage  by  an  enter- 
urising  people.  One  of  the  iron  furnaces 
ately  offered  for  sale,  is  valued  at  £30,000, 
►r  nearly  $140,000.  The  following  extraor- 
iinary  statement  of  the  productive  value  of 
everal  of  these  iron  furnaces,  belonging  to  a 
iQgie  individual,  will  show  how  great  a 
rurce  of  national  wealth  the  manufacture  of 
ron  has  become  in  this  country.  The  Me- 
ihanic's  Magazine  states,  that  in  Crawshay's 


iron  works,  .^OOO  persons  are  employed ;  an- 
nual sum  expended  for  labour,  £300,000  ; 
number  of  horses  employed,  450 ;  number  of 
stcain  engines,  eight,  each  of  fifty  horse  power, 
but,  going  night  and  day,  they  do  the  work 
of  12,000  horses;  water  wheels,  nine,  equal 
to  the  power  of  954  horses ;  annually  used 
for  mixing  in  the  furnaces,  90,000  tons  of 
iron  stone,  and  40,000  tons  of  lime-stone ; 
200,000  tons  of  coal  consumed,  and  30,000 
pounds  of  gunpowder;  120  miles  of  train 
railways  have  been  laid  for  the  use  of  these 
works,  besides  which,  there  is  a  canal  of 
several  miles  in  length,  aqueduct  bridges,  &c. 
It.  is  further  stated,  that  the  proprietor  has 
lately  built  a  castle  for  his  own  residence,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  works,  containing  seventy- 
two  apartments ;  the  locks  and  hinges  alone 
cost  £700.  There  are  green-houses  for  raising 
pine-apples  attached  to  the  castle,  heated  by 
steam,  and  an  extensive  grapery,  each  of 
which  costs  annually  about  £800  sterling, 
(nearly  84000.) 

"  Having  the  advantage  of  fine  weather,  I 
made  a  pedestrian  excursion  over  the  mining 
region,  to  obtain,  leisurely,  a  survey  of  the 
operations  carried  on  for  raising  and  smelting 
the  iron  ore. 

"  In  order  to  enjoy  a  general  view  of  the 
country  around  Dudley,  which  is  near  the 
great  centre  of  the  iron  mines,  let  us  ascend 
one  of  the  towers  of  Dudley  castle.  This  in- 
teresting ruin  stands  high  on  the  hill,  pre- 
senting to  those  who  approach  it  from  the 
vales  adjacent,  projecting  outlines  of  wavy 
and  ragged  walls,  relieved  by  the  dark  blue 
sky  beyond  them.  It  being  nearly  sunset,  a 
band  of  musicians  are  in  temporary  possession 
of  the  solitary  court  of  the  castle,  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  exciting  surprising  echoes  of 
martial  music  from  the  walls  of  the  surround- 
ing towers.  The  full  clear  notes  of  the  bugle, 
rising  in  swelling  sounds,  and  then  subsiding 
almost  imperceptibly  until  silence  again  reigns 
throughout  the  roofless  halls,  have  here  their 
utmost  power  in  exciting  the  imagination, 
until  one  almost  looks  around  for  the  ancient 
warriors  clad  in  steel  to  rise  up  at  the  sum- 
mons behind  the  battlements.  Whilst  the 
music  is  still  sounding,  you  look  abroad  from 
a  commanding  pinnacle  of  the  castle  over  dis- 
tant vales,  and  contrast  the  vast  useless  struc- 
ture of  baronial  magnificence,  upon  the  sur- 
viving towers  of  which  you  stand,  with  the 
more  beneficial  and  equally  bold  works  of  the 
present  generation  of  men,  whose  labours  are 
devoted  to  improvements  in  the  useful  arts. 
The  tall  chimneys  of  numerous  iron  furnaces 
are  gilded  on  one  side  by  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  long  shadows  are  cast  from 
the  opposite  sides,  over  the  fields  of  the  valley. 
The  sheds,  which  partially  shelter  the  boilers 


and  cylinders  of  the  steam  engines,  are  clus- 
tered in  some  of  the  districts,  like  rude  cot- 
tages in  a  village ;  but  instead  of  being  te- 
nanted by  families  of  the  human  race,  they 
are  solely  occupied  by  the  giant  of  iron 
sinews,  created  by  man,  and  labouring  for 
him  as  his  slave.    The  working  beams,  dis- 
closed to  view  in  plain  sight  beneath  the 
sheds,  move  up  and  down  in  regular  vibra- 
tion, as  if  these  giants  were  looking  forth 
from  beneath  their  scanty  roof,  and  were  so- 
ciably nodding,  each  to  his  neighbour.  Broad 
belts  or  bands,  made  by  sewing  four  ropes 
together  side  by  side,  radiate  from  these  en- 
gine-houses, as  from  the  heart, '  to  convey 
the  pulsations  of  the  moving  power  to  con- 
siderable distances  across  the  fields,  to  the 
dark  orifices  of  the  mines.   The  calm  waters 
of  the  canals  intersecting  the  valley  are  rip- 
pled by  the  movements  of  canal  boats,  which 
in  some  places  pass  with  their  loads  over  the 
heads  of  the  miners  in  the  deep  galleries  of 
the  mines  beneath  its  bed,  leaving  the  specta- 
tor impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  above 
ground  he  sees  not  one  half  of  the  movements 
of  industry  that  would  be  revealed,  if  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  were  laid  open  to  his 
view.    Riveted  to  the  spot,  one  continues 
gazing  at  the  interesting  landscape,  even 
after  the  declining  sun  has  disappeared,  and 
the  gathering  shades  of  twilight  have  darken- 
ed the  face  of  the  country,  and  distant  objects 
have  become  blended  in- confused  misty  out- 
lines.   The  chimneys  of  many  remote  iron- 
smelting  furnaces  are  now  distinctly  to  be 
seen.    The  fires  which  spout  upwards  from 
their  tops  are  no  longer  rendered  compara- 
tively dim  by  the  brighter  glare  of  sunshine. 
As  the  obscurity  increases,  these  fires  all  be- 
gin to  brighten  to  the  view,  and  when  the 
darkness  finally  prevails,  the  lights  resemble 
stars  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  dark 
lake  spread  out  before  you.     It  may  be 
imagined  that  they  resemble  lighthouses,  some 
near  at  hand,  and  others  gleaming  faintly  on 
the  remote  verge  of  the  horizon.   In  addition 
to  the  fires  of  the  furnaces,  the  countless 
heaps  of  blazing  coals,  ignited  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  reduced  to  coke,  flash  up  at  in- 
tervals over  the  adjacent  fields,  like  the  burn- 
ing of  frequent  brush  heaps  in  the  clearing 
of  a  forest.    All  these  fires  pour  forth  such 
a  flood  of  light  as  actually  to  tinge  the  bor- 
ders of  the  overhanging  clouds  with  streaks 
and  fringes  of  red,  like  the  reflection  of  the 
fearful  ruddy  glare  of  a  conflagration.  Those 
may  imagine  the  appearance,  who  may  have 
witnessed  a  forest  on  fire  in  the  United  States, 
after  the  first  rush  of  flame  has  swept  over 
the  dry  leaves,  when  the  blackened  tract  ap- 
pears dotted  with  spots  of  fire,  wherever  a 
dry  hollow  tree,  or  a  fallen  trunk,  furnishes 
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fuel  upon  which  the  devouring  element  fastens 
and  lingers,  until  the  whole  is  consumed.  The 
stranger  cannot  but  silently  acknowledge, 
whilst  gazing  at  all  these  works,  that  the  en- 
terprise of  the  people  who  are  achieving  such 
wonderful  triumphs  in  the  useful  arts,  renders 
them  worthy  of  the  bountiful  land  in  which 
they  dwell. 

"  Staffordshire  is  one  of  the  richest  coun- 
ties of  England,  as  well  for  the  mineral  trea- 
sures contained  in  the  earth,  as  for  the  green 
pastures  and  fertile  fields,  which  adorn  its 
surface.  In  one  part  of  Statfordshire  is  found 
the  finest  clay  suitable  for  the  supply  of  the 
immense  potteries,  which  furnish  whole  na- 
tions with  ware  for  their  tables.  From  these 
mines,  iron  is  extracted  in  abundance,  not 
only  for  the  hardware  and  cutlery  of  Bir- 
mingham, but  for  exportation.  In  the  adja- 
cent county  of  Cheshire,  are  mines  of  solid 
salt,  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  for  ages;  and  in  another  portion 
of  the  English  territory  are  found  fine  slates, 
which  are  transported  to  nearly  all  quarters 
of  the  globe  for  covering  roofs.  The  quarries 
of  freestone  abounding  in  various  parts  of 
England  furnish  a  most  useful  building  mate- 
rial, equally  adapted  for  the  economical  con- 
struction of  the  cottage  and  the  palace.  Mines 
of  copper,  tin,  and  lead  are  also  found  in  abun- 
dance, and  all  these  natural  advantages  are 
improved  to  the  utmost  by  means  of  excellent 
roads,  railways,  and  canals,  which  like  a  net- 
work overspread  and  connect  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But,  above  all,  the  coal  mines  have 
proved  a  principal  source  of  the  unexampled 
prosperity  of  England.  These  mines,  or  coal 
fields  as  they  are  termed,  are  so  distributed 
over  the  island  that  nearly  every  portion  has 
a  cheap  and  ready  supply. 

"  The  produce  of  the  coal  mines  in  the 
hands  of  Englishmen  are  of  far  more  value  than 
those  of  silver  and  gold ;  as  they  are  appli- 
cable to  so  many  useful  purposes,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  society.  Like  the  genius  of  the 
lamp  in  the  stories  of  Eastern  romance,  coal 
is  resorted  to  for  performing  numerous  useful 
services.  It  puts  in  motion  the  mechanism 
of  the  steam  engine,  and  causes  it  to  perform 
labours  almost  incredible.  Whilst  it  imparts 
warmth  to  the  domestic  circle,  with  its  bril- 
liant light  it  supersedes  the  lamp  in  rendering 
the  fireside  cheerful,  and  it  even  dispels  the 
gloom  of  the  pathway  of  the  public  streets. 
It  is  a  useful  agent  abroad  as  well  as  at 
home,  and  is  the  source  of  the  moving  power 
which  transports  the  traveller  over  rail-roads 
on  the  land,  and  over  tempestuous  waves  and 
adverse  tides  on  the  ocean.  It  furnishes  tar 
as  well  as  freights  for  ships.  Almost  every 
mechanical  business  in  which  power  is  re- 
quired, is  here  indebted  to  its  agency,  for 
putting  in  motion  the  numerous  engines  with 
which  England  abounds. 

"  After  getting  safely  down  from  the  airy 
pinnacles  of  Dudley  castle,  from  whence  we 
have  been  looking  at  the  beautiful  and  inte- 
resting country  around  this  spot,  we  will  de- 
scend to  the  foot  of  tlie  hill,  and  enter  the 
dark  cavernous  excavations  formed  beneath 
the  very  foundation  of  the  castle  itself.  The 
openings  in  the  earth  at  the  base  of  tho  hill, 


from  whence  the  lime-stone  is  extracted,  are 
so  large  as  to  resemble  the  mouths  of  natural 
caverns,  into  one  of  which  a  navigable  canal 
enters,  like  some  huge  water  snake,  with  its 
far  extending  writhing  body  half  hid  in  the 
hole  of  its  lair.  In  the  dark  caverns  of  the 
tunnel,  the  canal  becomes  lost  to  sight.  Step- 
ping into  one  of  the  empty  canal  boats,  just 
entering  to  bring  forth  to  daylight  a  cargo  of 
lime-stone,  I  found  the  heart  of  the  hill  to  be 
perforated  by  passages  and  excavations,  like 
the  devious  subterranean  paths  of  an  ant-hill. 
The  substratum  of  the  whole  hill  appears  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  lime-stone,  and  so 
many  cargoes  have  been  taken  away  during 
the  lapse  of  years  for  supplying  the  great  and 
constant  consumption  of  this  necessary  flux 
for  melting  the  ore,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of 
lime  burners  of  the  adjacent  thickly  populated 
country,  that  caverns  of  vast  dimensions  have 
been  artificially  formed,  some  of  them  resem- 
bling the  celebrated  natural  caverns  of  the 
Peak  of  Derbyshire.  The  lime-stone  is 
loosened  from  its  bed  by  explosions  of  gun- 
powder, the  sounds  of  which,  as  is  usual  in 
subterraneous  works,  burst  on  the  ear  of  the 
startled  visiter  like  the  peal  of  thunder  from 
an  evening  cloud  ;  but,  instead  of  passing 
away  with  few  echoes,  as  in  the  open  air 
above  ground,  these  peals  are  confined  by  the 
walls  of  rocks,  and  almost  do  violence  to  the 
organs  of  hearing  by  their  stunning  reverbe- 
rations. After  the  noise  of  the  first  explosion 
has  passed  off  from  the  immediate  cavern  in 
which  it  takes  place,  it  may  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly to  send  back  numerous  echoes,  as  if 
bellowing  through  successive  windings  of  the 
distant  cavernous  passages.  These  reverbera- 
tions, growing  fainter  and  fainter,  gradually 
cease,  and  all  becomes  quiet ;  when  the  voices 
of  the  miners,  and  the  strokes  of  steel  pikes, 
are  again  heard. 

"  Lord  Dudley  owns  this  most  valuable 
quarry,  and  also  numerous  coal  and  iron 
mines  of  the  adjacent  lands,  the  income  from 
which,  as  an  English  gentleman  informed  me, 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  revenue  of  some  of  the 
South  American  states.  He  observed,  that 
although  this  nobleman  is  a  bachelor,  his  in- 
come has  proved  inadequate  to  maintain  pro- 
fuse habits  of  expenditure  and  of  dissipation, 
which,  notwithstanding  all  his  wealth,  are 
said  at  times  to  involve  him  in  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments ;  so  true  is  the  Dutch  proverb, 
that  a  man's  thrift  is  not  measured  by  his  in- 
come, but  by  his  comparative  expenditures." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

rOPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Continued  from  page  86.) 

From  the  description  given  of  the  system 
of  arteries  and  veins,  it  is  evident,  that  if  the 
circulation  is  constant  and  perfect,  they  will 
necessarily  be  full,  and  tlie  organ  which  pro- 
pels the  blood  throughout  them  must  be  so 
contrived,  that  when  one  part  of  it  contracts 
to  throw  a  fresh  quantity  into  the  arteries,  it 
will  afford  a  receptacle  in  another  part,  to 
receive  an  equal  quantity  thrown  out  from 
the  veins.  For  as  the  two  systems  of  tubes 
unite  at  their  extremities,  and  both  are  full, 
there  can  be  no  more  blood  forced  in  at  one 


end,  than  will  escape  at  the  other,  without 
distending  the  whole  beyond  their  natural 
size.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  constant  consump- 
tion of  the  blood  driven  into  the  arteries,  in 
repairing  and  renewing  the  different  parts  of 
the  structure  ;  but  that  is  exactly  compensat- 
ed for,  by  the  chyle  poured  out  from  the  tho-. 
racic  duct  into  the  veins,  so  that  in  all  animals 
where  the  circulation  is  constant,  the  heart 
is  provided  with  two  parts,  the  auricle,  which 
receives  the  blood  from  the  veins,  and  the 
ventricle,  which  forces  it  into  the  arteries. 
In  man,  the  structure  is  more  perfect  and 
complicated,  and  we  will  follow  our  author  in 
his  description  of  the  parts,  except  where 
obliged  to  vary  on  account  of  his  references 
to  a  plate.  "  The  blood,  in  its  course  through 
the  body,  is  constantly  depositing  its  nutri- 
tious particles,  and  taking  up  those  which, 
having  formed  part  of  the  body,  are  now,  as 
it  were,  exhausted.  It  must,  therefore,  when 
returning  through  the  veins,  be  unfit  to  go  a 
second  time  to  nourish  and  repair  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  system,  without  some  reno- 
vation and  purification.    Now  the  renovation 
is  effected  by  the  pouring  in  of  fresh  matter, 
in  the  chyle  ;  the  purification,  by  exposui'e 
to  air  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  This 
is  particularly  necessary  in  the  higher  and 
warm-blooded  animals,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  this  new  course  of  the  blood,  new  parts 
are  added  to  the  more  simple  heart,  which 
performs  the  functions  required  in  the  lower 
order  of  animals."    Thus  we  have  four  cavi- 
ties, two  of  which  are  auricles,  and  two  ven- 
ti'icles,  the  former  forming  the  upper,  and 
the  latter  the  lower  part  of  the  organ.  The 
auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  right  side,  are 
distinguished  as  the  venous  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  those  on  the  left  as  the  arterial 
cavities.    The  right  auricle,  being  merely 
the  reservoir  into  which  the  large  veins 
empty,  "  sends  the  blood  into  the  right  ven- 
tricle,  from  which  arises  a  large  vessel,  call- 
ed the  pulmonary  artery,  which  immediately 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  for  each  lung. 
Through  this,  the  right  ventricle  impels  the 
blood  into  the  lungs,  where,  penetrating  into 
extremely  minute  vessels,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
air,  which  we  are  constantly  taking  in  by  tlie 
action  of  drawing  our  breath,  and  which 
produces  a  most  marked  and  instantaneous 
change  in  it.     By  this  change,  the  blood 
seems  to  have  lost  all  its  impurities  ;  from  a 
dark  red  it  becomes  instantly  a  bright  scarlet 
colour,  and  is  found  to  have  acquired  its  pro- 
per stimulating  and  nutritious  qualities.  It 
is  now  therefore  driven  on  through  the  pul- 
monary veins  (in  which  the  minute  branches 
of  the  artery  terminate)  into  the  left  auricle, 
thence,  it  is  sent  into  the  left  ventricle,  to  be 
distributed  by  it,  through  the  aorta,  to  all 
parts  of  the  structure  ;  from  which  it  returns 
by  the  veins,  black  and  impure,  again  to  un 
dergo  the  same  process  in  the  lungs,  and 
again  to  be  sent  out  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  body."    "  Thus  composed,  the  heart  is 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  chest,  but 
more  to  the  left  side.  It  rests  on  the  diaphragm 
by  its  lower  part,  and  lies  rather  obliquely,  from 
right  towards  the  left,  its  point  being  in  the 
latter  direction."    It  is  enclosed  in  a  pecu 
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liar  sac  or  bag  of  its  own,  termed  pericardi- 
um, which  is  closed,  and  its  internal  surface 
lined  with  a  serous  membrane,  that  constantly 
exhales  a  fluid  which  lubricates  the  heart  and 
facilitates  its  motions.    "  The  texture  of  the 
heart  generally  is  muscular,  with  tendinous 
or  cartilaginous  bands  around  its  four  open- 
ings, that  is,  those  between  the  auricle  and 
ventricle,  and  the  ventricles  and  arteries. 
Internally  it  is  lined  with  a  smooth  mem- 
brane, which  is  found  continued  through  the 
whole  course  of  both  the  arteries  and  veins  ; 
and  externally  the  serous  lining  of  the  peri- 
cardium is  reflected  over  it,  while  the  fibrous 
coat  of  the  sac  forms  a  strong  covering  over 
all."    As  observed  in  a  former  number,  all 
the  blood  from  the  head  and  upper  extremi- 
ties is  returned  by  one  large  descending  vein, 
and  all  that  from  the  lower  extremities  and 
body,  by  one  large  ascending  vein  ;  these 
unite  at,  and  open  into  the  right  auricle.  As, 
previously  to  birth,  there  is  no  respiration, 
there  is  no  need  for  the  blood  passing  through 
the  lungs  ;  and  accordingly  at  that  period 
of  life,  an  opening  exists  in  the  partition  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  auricles,  so  that  the 
blood  when  returned  from  the  veins,  passes 
direct  from  the  right  to  the  left,  and  from 
that  into  the  left  ventricle,  thence  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  body.    But  as  soon  as  re- 
spiration commences,  the  blood  requires  to 
be  sent  into  the  lungs,  to  do  which,  it  must 
pass  into  the  right  ventricle ;  the  opening  be- 
tween the  auricles  therefore  closes  at  once 
and  for  ever,  and  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  instantly  sets  in.     The  blood,  then, 
having  been  poured  into  the  right  auricle  un- 
til it  is  slightly  distended,  that  slowly  con 
tracts  and  drives  the  fluid  into  the  right  ven 
tricle,  until  it  becomes  distended.    As  soon 
as  this  is  the  case,  it  begins  to  contract.  The 
blood  would  now  be  as  likely  to  regurgitate 
into  the  auricle,  and  thereby  derange  the 
whole  system,  as  to  pass  on  in  its  proper 
course  through  the  artery  leading  into  the 
lungs,  were  it  not  that  the  opening  into  the 
former  is  guarded  by  a  valve  of  simple,  but 
most  admirable  structure,  which  completely 
prevents  this  evil  occurring.     This  valve, 
which  is  called  tricuspid,  is  composed  of  three 
triangular-shaped  membranes,  the  bases  of 
which  are  attached  round  the  edges  of  the 
•opening,  while  their  points  are  nearly  free 
and  floating,  and  of  sufficient  size  when  laid 
■together  completely  to   close   the  orifice 
"Tow,  as  the  size  of  these  membranes  cannot 
change,  it  is  necessary  that  the  size  of  the 
orifice  should  also  be  permanent,  else  the 
valve  could  not  possibly  fill  it  up.  This 
provided  for,  by  making  the  circle  of  its  cir 
cumference  a  firm  tendinous  ring ;  and  this 
'evidence  of  design  is  the  more  striking,  inas 
much  as  the  bases  of  the  valves,  where  alone 
motion  or  distention  would  be  injurious,  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  whole  organ  which  are 
incapable  of  either.    But  three  simple  loose 
membranes,  though  capable  when  spread  out 
to  fill  the  opening,  would  not  be  sufficient ; 
they  could  not  resist  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
while  the  ventricle  was  contracting,  but  would, 
he  driven  up  themselves  through  the  opening 
4nto  the  auricle,  and  the  passage  thus  be 


forced.    To  prevent  this,  there  are  attached 
along  the  edges  of  each  of  these  membranes, 
three  or  four  beautiful  thin  tendinous  cords, 
which  run  from  them  to  the  sides  of  the  ven- 
tricles. These  cords  are  not  extensible  them- 
selves, and  their  length  is  just  sufficient  to 
allow  the  membranes  to  unite  together  and 
close  the  orifice,  but  perfectly  prevents  their 
going  any  further.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  dis- 
tended ventricle  begins  to  press  upon  its  con- 
tents, which  is  done  by  the  muscular  fibres 
contracting  in  all  directions,  the  blood,  in  at- 
tempting to  return  into  the  auricle,  catches 
up  the  membranes  and  throws  them  into  the 
opening,  which  is  thereby  iijiniediately  closed. 
But  as  the  sides  of  the  ventricle  approach 
each  other,  those  tendinous  cords  extending 
from  them  to  the  edges  of  the  membranes, 
and  which,  I  have  said,  were  just  of  sufficient 
length  when  the  ventricle  is  distended,  to  pre- 
vent the  valve  from  being  forced,  must  be- 
come relaxed,  and  would  fail  to  answer  the 
end  designed,  was  not  the  danger  foreseen 
and  guarded  against.    They  are  inserted  into 
what  may  be  called  small  muscular  pillars, 
which  ^hare  in  the  general  inclination  to  con- 
tract equally  with  the  parieties  of  the  ventri- 
cle, so  that  the  nearer  the  latter  approach 
the  orifice,  the  shorter  do  these  pillars  be- 
come, and  the  more  tightly  do  the}^  pull  on 
the  cords.    The  opening  into  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  at  the  top  of  the  ventricle,  to  allow 
of  its  contracting  with  the  more  effect.  If 
we  Jill  a  bladder  with  water,  and  insert  a  pipe 
in  its  neck,  by  compressing  it  the  fluid  will 
be  made  to  spout  a  considerable  distance,  but 
if  the  bladder  is  only  half  full,  the  same  de- 
gree of  compression  will  not  send  it  one  third 
the  distance.    This  latter  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  ventricle,  if  the  artery  were  in- 
serted at  its  lower  part.    The  blood,  as  it 
entered  from  the  auricle,  would,  by  its  gravi- 
ty, descend  into  the  artery,  the  ventricle,  but 
half  filled,  would  want  its  stimulus  to  contract, 
and  if  contraction  took  place,  it  would  exert 
but  little  force  upon  the  contents,  therefore  is 
the  artery  placed  at  the  top.    The  compli- 
cated structure  of  the  valve  between  the  two 
cavities  is  not  needed  at  the  egress  of  the  ar- 
tery, simple  folds  of  membrane  being  suffi- 
cient ;  and  as  nature  does  nothing  in  vain, 
the  cords  and  fleshy  pillars  are  dispensed  with. 
The  blood  having  been  forced  into  the  artery, 
as  I  have  before  observed,  it  soon  divides  into 
two  branches,  one  for  each  lung,  and  these 
subdivide,  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  into 
innumerable  small  branches  and  minute  twigs, 
ramifying  over  the  sides  of  the  air  cell,  where 
the  blood  is  aerated,  and  by  this  means  puri- 
fied. It  begins  to  collect  again  in  the  pulmo 
nary  veins,  which,  finally  uniting  into  four 
trunks,  enter  the  left  auricle,  filling  it  with 
red,  perfect,  arterial  blood.    From  here  the 
vital  current  is  driven  into  the  left  ventricle 
out  of  which  opens  the  aorta,  the  main  pipe 
from  which  it  is  distributed  to  supply  the 
whole  body. 


He  that  looks  for  content  must  look  for  in- 
nocence ;  for  those  who  fly  from  the  one,  will 
never  obtain  the  other. — Palmer'' s  Aporisms. 


Extracts  from  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy. 
Land,  comprising  Recollections,  Sketches, 
and  Ref  ections,  made  during  a  Tour  in 
,  the  East,  in  1832-18.33.    By  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine. 

(Continued  from  pa?e  91.)  ' 

5th  October,  1832. 
At  about  two  miles  from  Deir-el-Kammar, 
there  is  obtained  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
views  of  the  Lebanon.  On  the  one  side,  its 
deep  gorges,  which  the  traveller  is  about  to 
enter,  suddenly  open  beneath  the  feet.  On  - 
the  other,  the  castle  of  Dptedin  rises  in  the 
form  of  a  pyramid  on  the  summit  of  its  hill, 
covered  with  verdure  and  surrounded  by  the 
foaming  waters ;  before  him  the  mountains, 
gradually  descending  to  the  sea — some  dark, 
others  of  a  lighter  aspect, — unroll  themselves 
like  a  cataract  of  hills,  and  disappear  either 
amongst  verdant  ridges  of  olive-trees  in  the 
plains  of  Sida,  or  on  a  rising  hill  of  a  brick- 
coloured  sand  along  the  shores  of  Baireut. 
Here  and  there,  the  contour  of  the  mountain 
sides,  and  the  varied  lines  of  their  immense 
descending  ridges,  are  terminated  and  broken 
bv  the  tops  of  cedars,  of  fig,  or  broad-crested 
pine-trees ;  numerous  villages  shine  at  their 
feet  or  on  their  summits.  This  prospect 
terminates  in  the  sea ;  the  eye  following,  as 
upon  an  immense  map  or  an  embossed  plain, 
the  slopes,  the  undulations,  the  intersections 
of  the  coasts,  the  capes,  the  promontories, 
the  gulfs  of  its  shores  from  the  Carmcl  to 
Cape  Batroun,  along  an  extent  of  fifty  leagues. 

The  air  is  so  fine  that  one  can  fancy  any 
object  to  be  almost  within  a  few  hours'  tra- 
velling, which  it  would  require  three  or  four 
days  to  reach.  At  those  distances,  the  sea 
appears  so  mixed  up  with  the  firmament,  with 
which  it  is  blended  in  the  horizon,  that  it  is 
impossible  at  the  first  glance  to  distinguish 
the  two  elements  from  each  other,  and  the 
land  appears  to  float  in  an  increased  double 
ocean.  It  is  only  by  fixing  the  sea  with 
more  attention,  and  by  observing  the  little 
white  sails  on  its  blue  surface,  that  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  the  object  in  view.  A 
slight  and  more  or  less  gilded  haze  floats 
above  the  waves,  and  separates  the  sky  from 
the  water.  At  some  moments,  light  fogs, 
raised  up  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains  by 
the  morning  breeze,  detach  themselves,  like 
a  bird's  white  feathers  consigned  to  the  winds, 
and  are  carried  awaj^  to  the  sea,  or  evaporated 
by  the  rays  of  the  now  burning  sun. 

Quitting  this  magnificent  scenery,  we  be- 
gan to  descend  by  a  path  more  perilous  than 
I  had  ever  seen  in  the  Alps.  The  declivity 
is  perpendicular,  and  the  road  less  than  two 
feet  wide  ;  unfathomable  precipices  line  it  on 
one  side,  and  a  wall  of  rocks  on  the  other ; 
the  hollow  of  the  path  is  paved  with  rolling 
rocks,  or  with  stones  so  well  polished  by  the 
waters,  by  the  horses'  shoes  and  the  camels' 
feet,  that  those  animals  are  obliged  to  select, 
with  the  utmost  care,  a  stepping  place  ;  and, 
as  this  place  is  always  the  same,  they  have 
in  the  course  of  time  scooped  cavities  in  the 
stone,  wherein  their  hoofs  sink  a  few  inches, 
and  it  is  only  owing  to  those  cavities  oflering 
a  point  of  resistance  to  the  horse's  shoe, 
which  has  thus  a  firm  hold,  that  the  animal 
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escapes  falling.  One  also  meets  now  and 
then  witli  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  of  the  height 
of  two  feet,  or  blocks  of  rounded  granite 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  step  over, 
and  which  must  be  turned  by  availing  ourself 
of  spaces  between  them  barely  wide  enough 
to  admit  the  legs  of  the  animal ;  this  descrip- 
tion applies  to  nearly  all  the  i-oads  in  this 
part  of  the  Lebanon.  The  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains occasionally  turn  off  or  become  flat, 
affording  a  less  rugged  road  on  layers  of  yel- 
low dust,  freestone  or  mould.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  a  country  like  this  can  breed 
at  all  times  such  numbers  of  fine  horses.  No 
Arab,  however  inaccessible  his  village  or  his 
dwelling,  is  without  a  horse,  and  we  con- 
stantly observed  them  carelessly  mounting, 
or  descending,  with  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
the  steepest  hills,  which  the  roebucks  of  our 
mountains  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
climb. 

After  descending  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  end  of  the  gorge 
through  which  we  had  to  make  our  way.  A 
river  resounded  in  its  depth,  still  veiled  b}' 
the  fog  of  its  waters  and  by  the  tops  of  carob 
and  walnut  trees,  plantains  and  Persian  pop- 
lars growing  on  the  extreme  slope  of  the  ra- 
vine. Handsome  fountains  issued,  on  the 
right  of  the  road,  from  grottos  of  rock  decked 
with  a  thousand  unknown  creeping  plants,  or 
from  the  middle  of  grass-plots  covered  with 
autumnal  flowers.  We  soon  perceived  a 
house  between  trees  on  the  borders  of  the 
river  or  torrent,  which  we  forded.  We  there 
came  to  a  stop,  in  order  to  afford  rest  to  our 
horses,  and  to  enjoy  for  a  moment  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  sights  we  had  ever  beheld 
on  our  journey. 

The  gorge,  into  the  depth  of  which  we  had 
descended,  was  completely  filled  with  the 
waters  of  the  river,  bubbling  round  some 
masses  of  rock  that  had  fallen  into  its  bed. 
Here  and  there,  islands  of  a  mouldy  soil  ex- 
hibited gigantic  poplars  rising  to  a  prodigious 
height,  and  throwing  their  pyramidal  shadow 
against  the  sides  of  the  mountain  where  we 
were  seated.  The  watei's  of  the  river  were 
contracted,  on  our  left,  by  two  walls  of  gra- 
nite, which  they  seemed  to  have  split  in  at- 
tempting to  force  their  way  through ;  these 
walls  rose  to  the  height  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred feet,  and,  approaching  each  other  at 
tl»cir  further  extremity,  appeared  like  an  im- 
mense arcade,  which  the  lapse  of  time  had 
forced  to  give  way  and  fall  upon  itself.  Tops 
of  Italian  pine  trees  were  scattered  like 
bunches  of  wall-flowers  on  the  ruins  of  de- 
cayed walls,  and  detaching  themselves,  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  dark  green  spot  on  the 
plain  bright  blue  of  heaven.  On  the  right, 
the  gorge  ran  in  windings  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  between  wider  and  less  rugged 
banks ;  its  waters  flowed  unobstructed,  em- 
bracing a  multitude  of  small  islands  or  ver- 
dant promontories,  covered  with  the  richest 
and  most  smiling  vegetation.  It  was  the  first 
time  I  had  Ijcdicld  the  poplar  tree,  since  J 
left  the  batiks  of  tlic  llhonc  and  of  the  Seine. 
It  extended  its  pale  and  moving  veil  over  all 
this  valley  of  the  river ;  but  as  it  was  neither 
planted  nor  pruned  by  human  hands,  it  grows 


here  in  clusters,  and  spreads  its  branches  at 
will,  and  accordingly  in  more  majestic,  varied 
and  graceful  forms  than  in  our  own  country. 
Between  these  masses  of  trees  and  other 
groups  of  rushes  and  large  reeds  which  co- 
vered the  islands,  we  perceived  the  broken 
arches  of  an  old  bridge  built  by  the  ancient 
emirs  of  Lebanon,  but  for  centuries  past  fall- 
ing to  ruins.  Beyond  the  arches  of  this 
ruined  bridge,  the  gorge  opened  outright  up- 
on an  immense  inward  scene  of  valleys,  plains 
and  hills,  strewed  with  villages  inhabited  by 
the  Druses,  the  whole  surrounded,  like  an 
amphitheatre,  by  a  circular  chain  of  high 
mountains  ;  the  hills  were  nearly  all  of  a 
green  hue,  and  covered  with  forests  of  pine 
trees.  The  villages  were  suspended  over, 
and  appeared  to  be  connected  with,  one  an- 
other ;  but  after  crossing  some  of  them,  we 
discovered  that  the  distance  between  them 
was  considerable,  owing  to  the  difiicu'ty  of 
the  way  by  the  paths,  and  the  necessity  of 
descending  or  ascending  the  deep  ravines 
which  separate  them.  From  any  one  of 
these  villages  is  easily  heard  the  voice  of  a 
niEin  speaking  in  the  adjoining  hamlet,  though 
it  requires  an  hour  to  travel  from  one  to  the 
other.  What  added  to  the  effect  of  this  fine 
landscape,  was  the  sight  of  two  monasteries 
of  large  dimensions,  planted,  like  fortresses, 
on  the  summit  of  two  hills  behind  the  river, 
and  resembling  blocks  of  granite,  grown  black 
with  age.  The  one  is  inhabited  by  Maronites 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  instruction  of 
young  Arabs  intended  for  the  priesthood. 
The  other  was  deserted ;  it  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  order  of  the  Lazarites  of  Leba- 
non, and  now  served  as  an  asylum  and  refuge 
to  young  jesuits,  sent  there  by  their  order,  at 
the  request  of  the  Maronite  bishop,  to  furnish 
the  Arab  chiefs  with  rules  and  plans  for  their 
guidance ;  they  live  there  in  complete  retire- 
ment and  poverty,  and  in  exemplary  sanctity. 

After  having  rested  for  half  an  hour  in  this 
enchanting  spot,  we  again  mounted  our  horses, 
and  began  to  ascend  the  steep  brow  which 
stood  befoi'e  us.  The  path  grew  more  and 
more  rugged  as  it  arose  on  the  last  chain  of 
Lebanon,  which  separated  us  from  the  coast 
of  Syria.  In  proportion,  however,  as  we 
ascended,  the  aspect  of  the  immense  basin 
which  we  left  on  our  right  became  more 
gigantic  and  imposing. 

The  river  we  had  quitted,  after  a  halt,  fol- 
lowed a  winding  course  in  the  midst  of  this 
plain,  slightly  undulated  with  hills,  and  some- 
times spread  in  blue  and  brilliant  lakes  re- 
sembling those  of  Switzerland.  The  dark 
hills,  being  crowned  on  their  summits  by 
clusters  of  fir-trees,  repeatedly  interrupted 
the  course  of  the  river,  and  appeared  to  sepa- 
rate it  into  a  thousand  luminous  sheets. 
Other  hills,  springing  by  slow  degrees  from 
the  |)lain,  rose  up,  gathered  into  masses, 
leaned  against  each  other  with  their  cover- 
ings of  fiirze  in  blossom,  and  bore,  here  and 
there,  at  wide  intervals,  trees  with  broad 
tops,  which  flung  dark  shades  over  their 
sides.  Large  cedar  and  fir-trees  descended 
from  still  higher  summits,  and  dropped  in 
clusters  and  glades  round  the  numerous  Druse 
villages,  of  which  we  beheld  the  rising  ter- 


races, the  balconies,  and  ogive  windows,  from 
the  centre  of  the  verdant  pine-trees.  The  in- 
habitants, chiefly  clad  in  fine  scarlet  mantles, 
and  their  foreheads  covered  with  red,  broad- 
folded  turbans,  ascended  their  terraces  to  see 
us  pass,  adding,  by  the  brilliancy  of  their 
costume  and  their  majestic  attitudes,  to  the 
grand,  the  singular,  and  picturesque  efiect  of 
the  scene.    Water  was  flowing  in  all  direc- 
tions from  handsome  Turkish  fountains  placed 
at  the  entrance  and  exit  of  these  villages.  The 
women  and  young  maidens,  who  came  to  fill 
their  long  narrow  pitchers,  were  grouped 
round  the  basins,  and  removed  a  corner  of 
their  veils  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  us.  The 
population  appeared  a  noble  race  of  beings. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  all  were,  the  pic- 
ture of  health  and  strength.   The  women  are 
extremely  handsome.    Their  features  bear, 
in  general,  the  stamp  of  pride  and  dignity, 
without  any  expffession  of  ferocity  to  dispa- 
rage them.    We  were  every  where  greeted 
with  courteous  politeness.    Offers  of  hospi- 
tality were  made  by  all  the  villages  in  turn ; 
we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  them,  but  con- 
tinued to  ascend,  for  about  three  hours,  the 
steep  acclivities  shaded  by  fir-trees.  We 
finally  reached  the  last  white  and  naked  crest 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  immense  horizon 
of  the  coast  of  Syria  unfolded  itself  at  once 
to  our  view.    This  was  an  aspect  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  struck  our  eyes  for 
many  days  past ;  it  was  the  horizon  of  Naples, 
seen  from  the  top  of  Vesuvius,  or  from  the 
heights  of  Castellamare.  The  immense  ocean 
was  at  our  feet,  boundless,  or  showing-  no 
other  limits  to  the  eye  than  a  few  clouds 
heaped  up  on  the  furthest  extremity  of  its 
waves.    Under  these  clouds  the  imagination 
fancied  the  appearance  of  laud,  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  which  is,  however,  at  the  distance  of 
thirty  leagues  from  the  shore.    Mount  Car- 
mel  was  on  the  left ;  and  on  the  right,  and 
far  out  of  sight,  the  endless  chain  of  the 
coasts  of  Baireut,  Tripoli,  Syria,  Latakia,  E 
and  Alexandretta ;  lastly,  but  under  a  con- 
fused aspect,  and  the  gilded  haze  of  night, 
were  some  shining  points  of  the  mountains  of 
Taurus;  but  this  might  have  been  an  illu- 
sion, so  great  is  the  distance.  Immediately 
beneath  our  feet  the  descending  path  com- 
menced ;  and,  after  gliding  on  the  rocks  and 
dry  furze  of  the  ridge  where  we  stood,  we  i| 
found  it  less  abrupt,  and  opening  from  summit  I 
to  summit ;  at  first,  the  eye  rested  on  the  t 
gray  heads  of  rocky  hills;  next,  upon  the  c 
dark-green  tops  of  oak,  pine,  cedar,  and  ca-  i 
rob-trees;  lower  down  again,  upon  gentler  | 
slopes,  upon  the  paler  and  more  yellow  ver-  i 
dure  of  plantains  and  sycamores ;  lastly  ap-  f 
peared  gray  hills  covered  with  the  leaves  of  i 
olive  trees;  and  the  whole  finally  mingled  r 
and  died  away  in  the  narrow  plain  which  se-  p 
parates  Lebanon  from  the  sea.  i 
Along  the  capes  were  seen  old  Moorish  i 
towers  protecting  the  shore;  within  the  gulfs,  I 
large  villages  and  towns,  their  walls  reflecting  i 
the  sun's  rays,  their  creeks  dug  in  the  sands,  I 
and  their  boats  run  aground,  or  their  vessels  l 
sailing  in  or  out  of  harbour ;  Saide  and  Bai-  I 
rent  in  particular,  encompassed  by  their  fej^  i 
tile  plains  of  olive,  lemon,  and  mulberry-treesk  i 


their  minarets,  the  domes  of  their  mosques, 
their  castles  and  embattled  ramparts,  rose 
out  of  this  ocean  of  colours  and  streaks,  and 
riveted  the  beholder  to  two  projecting  spots 
on  the  coast.  Beyond  the  plain  of  Baireut,  the 
mighty  Lebanon,  intersected  b}'  the  course  of 
the  river,  arose  again,  of  a  yellow  and  gold 
colour,  in  the  foreground,  like  the  pillars  of 
Paestum  :  next  assuming  a  gray,  sombre,  and 
tarnished  appearance ;  then  becoming  green 
and  black  in  the  region  of  forests ;  and  lastly- 
shooting  up  its  snowy,  tops,  which  seemed  to 
melt  in  the  transparency  of  the  sky,  at  an 
elevation  where  the  bright  I'ays  of  day-light 
rested  in  undisturbed  serenity  on  layers  of 
perpetual  whiteness.  Neither  Naples  nor 
Sorrentum,  neither  Rome  nor  Albano,  can 
exhibit  such  an  horizon. 

After  descending  for  about  two  hours,  we 
met  with  an  isolated  khan,  beneath  magnifi- 
cent plantains,  on  the  edge  of  a  fountain.  It 
will  be  proper  to  describe,  once  for  all,  what 
is  called  a  khan  in  Syria,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  Eastern  country ;  it  is  a  hut,  the  walls 
of  which  are  of  ill-joined,  uncemented  stones, 
affording  no  protection  from  wind  or  rain ; 
•  those  stones  are  generally  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  the  hearth,  which  continually  filters 
through  the  open  spaces.  The  wails  are  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  covered  over 
with  pieces  of  rough  wood  retaining  its  bark 
and  largest  branches ;  the  whole  is  shaded 
with  dry  faggots,  answering  the  purpose  of  a 
roof.  The  inside  is  unpaved,  and  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  the  year,  a  bed  of  dust 
or  of  mud.  One  or  two  stakes  support  the 
roof  of  leaves,  and  the  traveller's  cloak 
and  arms  are  suspended  thereon.  In  one 
corner  is  a  small  hearth  raised  upon  a  few 
rough  stones ;  a  charcoal  fire  is  constantly 
burning  upon  this  hearth,  and  one  or  two 
copper  coffee-pots  are  always  full  of  thick 
farinaceous  coffee,  the  habitual  refreshment 
and  only  want  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs. 
There  are  in  general  two  rooms  similar  to  the 
one  I  have  described.  One  or  two  Arabs  are 
authorised,  in  return  for  the  tribute  they  pay 
to  the  pacha,  to  do  the  honours  of  the  dwell- 
ing, and  to  sell  coffee  and  barley-flour  cakes 
to  the  caravans.  When  the  traveller  reaches 
the  door  of  these  khans,  he  alights  from  his 
horse  or  camel,  and  removes  the  straw  mats 
or  damask  carpets  which  are  to  serve  him 
for  a  bed ;  they  are  spread  in  a  corner  of 
the  smoking-room ;  he  sits  down,  calls  for 
coffee,  lights  his  pipe,  and  waits  until  his 
slaves  have  collected  some  dry  wood  to  pre- 
pare his  repast.  This  repast  usually  consists 
of  two  or  three  cakes,  half  baked  on  a  heated 
pebble,  and  of  some  slices  of  hashed  mutton, 
which  is  boiled  with  rice  in  a  copper  pot.  It 
rarely  happens  that  rice  or  mutton  can  be 
procured  in  the  khan ;  the  traveller  must  then 
be  satisfied  with  the  cakes  and  the  excellent 
fresh  water  which  is  always  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  khans.  The  servants,  the 
slaves,  the  moukres,  (camel-leaders,)  and  the 
horses,  remain  round  the  khan  in  the  open 
air.  There  is  generally  in  the  neighbourhood 
some  noted  and  long-standing  tree,  which 
serves  as  a  beacon  to  the  caravan ;  this  is 
mostly  an  immense  sycamore  fig-tree,  such 
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as  I  have  never  seen  in  Europe ;  it  is  of  the 
size  of  the  largest  oaks,  and  grows  to  an  older 
age.  Its  trunk  sometimes  measures  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  often  larger ; 
its  Jbranches,  which  begin  to  spread  at  an 
elevation  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  at  first  extend  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion, to  an  immense  distance ;  the  upper 
branches  then  group  themselves  in  narrower 
cones,  and  resemble  from  afar  our  beech- 
trees.  The  shadow  of  those  trees,  which 
Providence  seems  to  have  scattered  here  and 
there  as  an  hospitable  cloud  over  the  burn- 
ing soil  of  the  desert,  extends  to  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  trunk ;  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  see  perhaps  sixty  camels  and  horses,  and 
as  many  Arabs,  encamped,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day,  under  the  shadow  of  one  of  these 
trees.  In  this,  however,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  it  is  painful  to  notice  the  indifference  of 
Eastern  people  and  of  their  government.  These 
plantains,  which  should  be  preserved  with  care, 
as  inns  provided  by  nature  for  the  wants  of 
the  caravan,  are  left  to  the  stupid  improvi- 
dence of  those  who  benefit  by  their  shade ; 
the  Arabs  light  their  fires  at  the  foot  of  the 
sycamore,  and  the  trunks  of  most  of  these 
splendid  trees  are  blackened  and  hollowed  by 
the  fiames  of  Arab  hearths.  Our  little  cara- 
van settled  itself  under  one  of  those  majestic 
sycamores,  and  we  passed  the  night  wrapped 
up  in  our  cloaks,  and  stretched  on  a  straw 
mat  in  a  corner  of  the  khan. 

(To  be  continucil.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Universality  of  the  Light  of  Christ. 
Any  thing  is  interesting  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  support  the  efficacy  and  universal 
influence  of  the  light  of  Christ  upon  the  hu- 
man heart — a  doctrine  that  is  perfectly  con- 
genial with  the  benignant  character  of  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, but  is  just  and  equal  in  all  his  ways. 
To  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  have  stood 
prominent  as  the  advocates  of  this  scripture 
doctrine,  it  is  pleasing  to  meet  with  those 
not  of  their  immediate  communion,  who  are 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  grace  of  God, 
the  light  of  Christ,  or  the  manifestation  of 
the  Spirit — which  is  the  same  divine  agent 
expressed  in  different  terms — has  appeared  to, 
enlightened,  and  been  given  to  every  man, 
without  exception,  that  cometh  into  the 
world ;  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to 
"  work  out  his  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling." The  following  letter  is  taken  from 
the  life  of  the  late  Samuel  Drew,  and  exhibits 
a  contrast  to  that  illiberal  spirit  which  would 
suppose  that  the  Almighty  Creator  has  placed 
any  of  his  accountable  creatures  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  salvation  is  withheld 
from  them,  or  is  dependent  upon  human 
agency.  On  another  occasion  the  same 
writer  says,  these  and  a  few  other  particulars 
constitute  the  essentials  of  my  creed.  "  The 
sacred  pages  contain  the  plan  of  salvation. 
Jesus  is  the  only  way  to  the  Father.  The 
Holy  Spirit  is  the  mighty  agent,  through 
which  alone  the  soul  is  transformed.  From 
his  influence  every  good  thought,  and  word, 
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and  work  proceeds,  and  faith  in  the  merits 
of  the  Saviour  can  be  no  longer  genuine  than 
while  it  leads  to  practical  godliness." 

Extract  from  a  letter  to  James  Ch-ant. 

"  In  looking  over  your  letter  in  reply  to 
mine,  it  appears  that  you  found  your  con- 
clusion of  the  final  perdition  of  the  heathen 
on  your  not  being  able  to  perceive  how  their 
salvation  is  possible.  If  my  view  of  your 
statement  be  correct,  you  will  permit  me  to 
hint,  that  your  conclusion  is  not  legitimately 
borne  out  by  your  premises.  Your  not  being 
able  to  perceive  how  the  heathen  can  be 
saved  is  simply  negative  ;  but  your  conclu- 
sion— therefore  they  must  perish — is  positive. 
Now  no  negative  premises  can  support  such 
a  positive  conclusion  ;  and  an  attempt  to  force 
the  inference,  is  to  make  ignorance  the  basis 
of  knowledge.  Not  being  able  to  perceive 
how  they  can  be  saved,  will  warrant  you  in 
withholding  your  absent  to  their  actual  salva- 
tion, but  this  will  not  furnish  you  with  a  fair 
ground  for  concluding  that  therefore  they  are 
lost. 

"  A  small  essay  on  the  final  condition  of 
the  heathen,  written  by  John  Burder,  M.  A., 
has,  within  a  few  days,  fallen  into  my  hands. 
In  this  pamphlet,  the  author,  though  a  rigid 
Calvinist,  pauses  ere  he  pulls  the  trigger  of 
his  theological  blunderbuss,  charged  with  re- 
probation, and  candidly  admits,  that  though 
he  can  find  no  ground  for  their  salvation  from 
God  as  a  lawgiver,  a  judge,  or  simplj-  as  a 
benevolent  being,  yet  there  is  some  ground 
for  hope  that  through  the  Divine  mercy  some 
may  be  saved.  I  allow  that  the  author  draws 
upon  the  Divine  mercy  as  a  miser  draws  up- 
on his  purse,  yet  was  rather  surprised  that 
his  creed  permitted  him  to  exercise  such  an 
extended  charity.  It  is  only  through  the  in- 
fluence of  that  '  true  light  which  lighteth 
every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world,'  that 
their  salvation  can  at  all  be  admitted  on 
scriptural  principles ;  but  this  is  suflicient 
for  every  purpose  to  repel  the  severe  conclu- 
sion that  all  must  be  inevitably  lost,  or  that 
the  salvation  of  all,  without  exception,  is  im- 
possible. Happy  for  us,  my  friend,  that  God, 
and  not  the  fabricators  of  merciless  creeds, 
is  to  be  the  judge  of  mankind  ;  for  whatever 
our  views  may  be,  we  know  that  the  Judge 
of  the  whole  earth  mil  do  right." 


Selected  for    The  Friend." 

"  I  beseech  you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies 
of  God,  that  ye  present  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice, 
holy,  acceptable  unto  God,  which  is  your  reasonable 
service.  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world  ;  but  be 
ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye 
may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and  acceptable,  and  per- 
fect will  of  God." — Romans,  xii.  1,  2. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  this 
demand.  The  redeemed  of  the  Lord  are  his 
by  many  titles  peculiar  to  themselves.  What 
a  man  buys  is  his  ;  what  he  expends  his  la- 
bour on  is  his.  Christ  has  bought  his  people, 
has  conquered  them  from  Satan,  has  made 
them  anew  by  his  spirit.  Whose  should  they 
be  but  his  in  body,  soul,  and  spirit  ?  "  Trans- 
formed by  the  renewing  of  your  minds."  This 
is  the  manner  of  the  believer's  separation 
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from  the  world.  It  does  not  consist,  as  may 
be  thought,  of  a  few  peculiarities  of  conduct; 
as  if  these  made  up  all  the  difference  between 
the  believer  and  the  world.  They  are  among 
the  outward  manifestations  of  the  change  ; 
but  they  do  not  constitute  it.  The  trans- 
formation is  of  the  heart.  If  one,  engaged 
to  a  new  master,  assumes  his  livery,  it  is  not 
the  livery  that  makes  him  to  be  the  servant ; 
but  he  wears  it  because  he  is  so.  It  is  be- 
cause the  Christian  has  changed  his  service 
that  he  can  be  no  longer  conformed  to  the 
world.  His  conduct  is  changed,  because  his 
character  is  changed,  his  desires,  his  pros- 
pects, his  fortunes,  his  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
affections,  all  are  changed :  it  is  impossible 
he  should  appear  the  same.  If  he  does  so, 
then  he  is  not  transformed ;  and  if  not  trans- 
formed, then  is  his  mind  not  renewed.  He 
gives  no  evidence  of  having  changed  his  ser- 
vice ;  and  what  evidence  has  he  of  it  to  him- 
self? 

But  there  is  yet  another  sense  in  which 
Christ  has  a  claim  to  our  service,  and  which 
may  also  be  our  guide  in  the  manner  of  ren- 
dering it.  We  are  the  members  of  his  body  ; 
and  as  such,  must  act  with  him  and  for  him 
continually,  in  the  position  assigned  to  us. 
We  must  not  choose  our  place ;  but  must  no 
more  insist  on  doing  another's  work  than  do 
negligently  our  own.  The  young  and  inex- 
perienced in  the  faith,  must  not  insist  on  be- 
coming its  pillars  and  supporters ;  the  weak 
and  disabled  must  not  fret  to  be  in  active 
service ;  the  unlearned  must  not  repine  that 
he  has  no  talent  to  serve  with,  nor  the  learned 
that  he  could  do  more,  if  he  had  wealth.  If 
one  has  greater  gifts  than  another,  he  must 
not  be  exalted  to  the  despising  of  his  brother 
who  has  less,  as  if  the  head  had  no  need  of 
the  feet ;  and  as  little  must  he  who  is  lowest, 
covet  despondingly  another's  gifts,  as  if  be- 
cause he  is  not  the  head,  he  were  therefore 
not  of  the  body.  In  the  warmth  of  a  new 
kindled  zeal,  Christians  are  very  liable  to 
overlook  this  order,  and  to  appoint  themselves 
to  places  in  their  Master's  house  for  which 
they  are  not  fitted,  in  over-eagerness  to  do 
all  that  they  see  others  do.  An  earthly 
household  would  soon  be  thrown  into  disor- 
der by  such  misguided  zeal ;  it  is  for  the  Mas- 
ter to  assign  to  each  the  place  and  occupation 
for  which  he  believes  him  fitted.  Our  Mas- 
ter must  do  more  than  this ;  for  in  ourselves 
wc  are  unfit  for  any  service,  and  He  must 
make  us  ca[)able  before  He  can  employ  us. 
Surely  it  is  his  to  choose,  our's  to  wait  hum- 
bly and  submissively  to  see  what  He  would 
have  us  do,  thei^  to  do  it  simply,  diligently 
and  cheerfully.  C.  Fky. 

EMANCIPATIOX  IN  KENTUCKY. 

In  estimating  the  importance  and  true  cha- 
racter of  the  following,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  the  division  into  slavcholding 
and  non-slaveholding  states,  as  generally  re- 
cognised, Kentucky  ranks  with  the  former. 
The  contrast  is  strong  between  the  views  and 
sentiments  hero  promulgated,  and  those  con- 
tained in  Governor  MacDuffie's  message — his 
likening  the  condition  of  negro  slavery  to  the 


happiness  of  the  patriarchal  state,  and  so 
forth. 

We  have  received,  from  a  correspondent, 
"  An  Address  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Ken- 
tucky, .proposing  a  plan  for  the  Emancipation 
and  Instruction  of  their  slaves,  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky."  It  is  an 
octavo  pamphlet  of  64  pages.  On  the  second 
page,  we  find  the  following  minute  : 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  harmony  and 
concert  of  action  on  this  important  subject, 
the  Synod  do 

Resolve,  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  ap- 
pointed, to  consist  of  an  equal  number  of  mi- 
nisters and  elders,  whose  business  it  shall  be 
to  digest  and  prepare  a  plan  for  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  our  slaves,  and 
for  their  future  emancipation,  and  to  report 
such  plan  to  the  several  presbyteries  within 
our  bounds,  for  their  consideration  and  ap- 
proval. 

John  Brown,  Esq.,  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  John  C.  Young,  President  of 
Danville  College,  secretary.  The  committee 
"  respectfully  request  every  preacher  to  read 
this  address  to  his  congregation  on  some 
Sabbath.  The  object  of  the  Synod  in  ap- 
pointing the  committee  to  prepare  a  plan,  is 
stated  to  be  to  '  promote  harmony  and  con- 
cert of  action  on  this  important  subject ;'  and 
this  can  only  be  effected  by  presenting  the 
plan,  with  the  reasons  urging  its  adoption, 
before  every  member  of  our  church." 

The  committee  say,  in  defining  slavery  : 
"1.  A  part  of  our  system  of  slavery  consists 
in  depriving  human  beings  of  the  right  to 
acquire  property.  2.  The  deprivation  of  per- 
sonal liberty  forms  another  part  of  our  sys- 
tem of  slaver}^  3.  The  deprivation  of  per- 
sonal security  is  the  remaining  constituent  of 
our  system  of  slavery."  Its  effects  are  said 
to  be  :  "1.  To  deprave  and  degrade  its  sub- 
jects, by  removing  from  them  the  strongest 
natural  checks  to  human  corruption.  2.  It 
dooms  thousands  of  human  beings  to  hopeless 
ignorance.  3.  It  deprives  its  subjects,  in  a 
great  measure,  of  the  privileges  of  the  gos- 
pel. 4.  This  system  licenses  and  produces 
great  cruelty.  5.  It  produces  general  licen- 
tiousness among  the  slaves.  6.  This  system 
demoralises  the  whites  as  well  as  the  blacks. 
7.  This  system  draws  down  upon  us  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven."  These  several  points,  in 
their  order,  are  illustrated  and  enforced  at 
length.  Then  follow  confutations  of  the  va- 
rious arguments  of  the  defenders  of  the  sys- 
tem.   Then — 

As  the  conclusion  of  all  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced, we  assert  it  to  be  the  unquestiona- 
ble duty  of  every  Christian,  to  vse  vigorous 
and  immediate  measures  for  the  destruction  of 
this  whole  sysfem,  and.  for  the  removal  of  all 
its  vnhappi/  effects.  Both  these  objects  should 
be  contemplated  in  his  efforts. 

Next,  the  plan  of  immediate  and  complete 
emancipation  is  discussed  and  rejected.  Then 
we  have  the  plan  of  the  committee,  briefly 
stated  thus  : 

1.  We  would  recommend  that  all  slaves 
now  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  all  those 
yet  to  be  born  in  our  possessions,  be  emanci- 


pated, as  they  severally  reach  their  twenty- 
fifth  year. 

2.  We  recommend  that  deeds  of  emancipa- 
tion be  now  drawn  up,  and  recorded  in  our 
respective  county  courts,  specifying  the  slaves 
whom  we  are  about  to  emancipate,  and  the 
age  at  which  each  is  to  become  free. 

This  measure  is  highly  necessary,  as  it  will 
furnish  to  our  own  minds,  to  the  world,  and 
to  our  slaves,  satisfactory  proof  of  our  sin- 
cerity in  this  work — and  it  will  also  secure 
the  liberty  of  the  slaves  against  all  contin- 
gencies. 

3.  We  recommend  that  our  slaves  be  in- 
structed in  the  common  elementary  branches 
of  education. 

4.  We  recommend  that  strenuous  and  per- 
severing efforts  be  made,  to  induce  them  to 
attend  regularly  upon  the  ordinary  services 
of  religion,  both  domestic  and  public. 

5.  We  recommend  that  great  pains  be 
taken  to  teach  them  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
and  that,  to  effect  this,  the  instrumentality  of 
Sabbath  schools,  wherever  they  can  be  en- 
joyed, be  united  with  that  of  domestic  instruc- 
tion. 

It  should  be  understood,  that  deeds  of 
emancipation  such  as  are  here  recommended, 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  master  to  hold 
the  slave  beyond  the  time  stated  in  the  deed, 
even  if  he  should  change  his  mind,  and  wish 
to  do  it.  The  deed  being  recorded  in  court, 
is  beyond  his  power.  The  law,  on  this  point, 
is  clearly  settled  in  Kentucky.  Some,  con- 
nected with  the  Synod,  have  already  record- 
ed deeds  of  emancipation.  Others,  we  doubt 
not,  will  do  it  soon.  These  men  are  in  ear- 
nest. Neither  the  fear  of  being  confounded 
with  northern  abolitionists  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  the  charge  of  being  "  gradualists"  and 
"apologists  for  slavery"  on  the  other,  will 
be  permitted  to  drive  them  from  their  course. 
Whether  they  are  perfectly  correct  or  not, 
either  in  theory  or  practice,  they  are  bring- 
ing  the  emancipation  of  slaves  to  pass,  faster 
than  any  other  body  of  men  in  the  country. — 
Boston  Rec. 


From  the  Christian  Advocate  and  Journal. 
PRIVATE  DEVOTION. 
The  sincere  Christian,  in  his  approaches 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  feels  that  his  success 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  divine  energy, 
through  Jesus  Christ.    He  has  no  claims  to 
urge— no  faithfulness  to  plead.   He  looks  up- 
on himself  as  utterly  helpless  and  unworthy, 
and  is  persuaded  that  he  must  be  renewed  and 
sanctified  by  an  efficiency  which  is  wholly  ex- 
traneous, and  beyond  his  own  control.    Self- 1 
abasement  and  self-renunciation  fill  his  heart  i 
and  dwell  ui)on  his  tongue.    Now,  it  is  not ' 
surprising  if  he  is  sometimes  so  fully  occu- ' 
pied  with  these  orthodox  and  befitting  senti- 
ments, as  wholly  to  forget  another  considera- 
tion equally  just  and  hardly  less  important— 
that  prayer  is  not  an  isolated  single  act, 
wholly  independent  of  the  other  actions  of 
his  life.    So  far  from  it,  it  is  intimately  con-ij 
noctcd  with  his  daily  walk  and  conversation,  1 1 
and  in  a  very  material  point  of  view,  it  is  little  ^ 
else  than  a  summing  up  before  God  of  his 
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current  history.  The  success  of  his  devo- 
tions is  far  more  dependent  upon  his  habitual 
deportment  and  tempers  than  upon  any  fer- 
vours or  faith  of  the  closet.  A  day  that  has 
been  spent  in  folly  and  sin  cannot  be  closed 
with  profitable  and  consolatory  devotion.  It 
has  reared  up  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  access 
to  God.  It  may  furnish  many  an  affecting 
theme  for  confession  and  repentance — and 
forgiveness  is  never  far  from  the  humble  pe- 
nitent— but  it  is  vain  to  imagine  that  there 
is  in  the  gospel  any  provision  in  virtue  of 
which  we  may  pass  from  the  contaminating 
scenes  of  worldly  pleasure  into  communion 
with  the  Holy  Spirit.  None  but  the  watch- 
ful, the  pure,  and  the  painstaking,  can  profit 
greatly  by  prayer.  Prkyer  has  no  efficacy 
to  atone  for  the  obliquities  of  a  perverse  life, 
nor  can  it  find  pardon  for  sins  into  which  we 
have  contentedly  fallen  to-day,  and  which  we 
have  no  purpose  to  shun  to-morrow.  "  We 
know  that  God  heareth  not  sinners." 

Piety  must  reach  somewhat  beyond  the 
closet.  The  whole  life  is  a  preparation  for 
judgment,  and  each  successive  portion  of  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  that 
solemn  account  which  a  Christian  exacts  from 
himself,  and  renders  to  God  at  every  recur- 
ring season  of  prayer.  Devotion  will  be  pro- 
fitable according  only  as  the  deportment  has 
been  blameless  and  the  motives  pure. 

What  a  contrast  is  observable  in  some  pro- 
fessors between  the  earnestness  of  their  pray- 
ers and  the  carelessness  of  their  lives  !  They 
seem  to  imagine  that  the  whole  Christian 
warfare  is  a  vocation  of  the  closet.  There 
and  there  alone  they  seek  to  nurture  their 
Christian  virtues — to  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
flesh,  and  to  offer  themselves  a  living  sacri- 
fice to  God.  In  the  common  pursuits  of  life 
they  are  guided  by  common  maxims,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  common  spirit.  In  the  closet 
only  they  do  the  works  of  Him  that  hath 
called  them. 

They  pray  for  grace  to  subdue  the  evil 
propensities  which  they  voluntarily  indulge 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  day.  They  che- 
rish pride,  and  pray  for  humility.  They 
eagerly  court  the  applause  of  the  world,  and 
make  it  the  main  element  of  their  happiness 
—and  pray  for  heavenly  affections.  They 
indulge  in  sinful  tempers  and  passions,  and 
pray,  perhaps  with  strong  cries  and  tears,  to 
be  made  meek,  and  child-like,  and  patient. 
Parents  pray  that  their  children  may  be  de- 
livered from  worldly  vanities,  and  converted 
to  God,  and  at  the  same  time  indulge  them 
in  all  the  frivolous  and  corrupting  excesses  of 
the  fashionable  world.  And  all  this  startling 
inconsistency  is  often  united  with  the  most 
perfect  sincerity.  Who  has  not  seen  it  ? 
What  minister  has  not  mourned  over  this 
tpndency  in  professing  Christians,  to  disjoin 
their  praying  and  their  acting  altogether,  to 
give  their  devotions  to  God,  and  the  rest  of 
their  time  to  the  world  ?  There  lies  the 
great  secret  of  barren  devotions  and  unan- 
swered prayers.  We  separate  what  God 
hath  joined  together.  We  pray,  perhaps, 
nough,  and  with  sufficient  fervour.  There 
ay  be  no  want  of  confidence,  which  easily 
asses  for  faith.   We  are  not  ashamed  of  the 


cross,  but  rather  glory  in  our  Christian  pro- 
fession. What  we  lack  is  holy  living.  It 
is  this  want  that  spoils  our  prayers  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  is  a  good  rule  that  the  life 
should  be  ordered  with  special  reference  to 
the  objects  which  we  seek  to  obtain  by 
prayer. 

Do  you  desire  humility  1  Watch  then 
against  the  risings  of  pride,  condescend  to 
men  of  low  estate,  and  meddle  not  with 
things  that  are  too  high  for  you.  Do  you 
pray  to  be  delivered  from  covetousness  1  You 
will  do  so  in  vain  if  you  at  the  same  time 
give  your  nights  and  your  days  to  the  pursuit 
of  wealth,  remain  unfeeling  and  penurious, 
unmindful  of  the  starving  poor,  and  the  pe- 
rishing heathen.  Do  you  pray  for  the  sanc- 
tifying influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  Your 
prayer  will  be  wholly  in  vain  if  it  be  not  ac- 
companied with  a  denying  of  all  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts, — with  unceasing  watchful- 
ness against  anger,  envy,  and  covetousness — 
with  the  diligent  cultivation  of  all  the  fruits 
of  the  Spirit. 

The  gospel  is  very  plain  and  practical.  It 
is  accommodated,  not  indeed  to  the  corrup- 
tions, but  to  the  constitution  of  man  ;  and  it 
acts  in  admirable  harmony  with  the  laws  of 
our  moral  and  physical  nature.  For  pur- 
poses infinitely  wise  and  merciful,  God  has 
attached  conditions  to  the  bestowment  of  his 
gifts.  In  religion  as  in  nature,  the  richest 
blessings  are  denied  to  sloth  and  indifference, 
and  are  given  to  the  willing  and  the  obedient. 
Nor  are  they  on  this  account  less  valuable 
and  free,  or  less  honourable  to  the  divine  be- 
nevolence. Prayer,  and  faith,  and  salvation 
by  Christ,  have  been  mystified  by  the  ingeni- 
ous speculations  of  theologians,  and  still  more 
by  the  perverseness  of  a  practical  Antinomi- 
anism  ;  but  after  all,  who  that  has  attempted 
to  follow  Christ  in  a  sincere  and  intelligent 
obedience,  has  wandered  far  from  the  path 
of  safety  ?  Who  that  has  made  the  New 
Testament  the  law  of  his  life,  and  humbly 
offered  his  prayers  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
has  been  left  to  darkness  and  despair  ?  Be 
assured,  my  brother,  your  unfruitful,  comfort- 
less devotions,  originate  in  the  unholiness  of 
your  life.  You  are  instructed  in  the  way  of 
truth.  You  are  well  read  in  doctrines.  You 
have  not  attempted  to  lay  another  foundation 
than  that  which  is  laid,  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  But  with  all  your  orthodoxy,  your 
practice  is  sadly  defective.  The  gospel  is 
designed  for  every  day  use.  Carry  its  un- 
bending precepts  with  you  into  your  shop,  to 
the  market,  to  your  farm.  Let  its  meekness 
support  you  under  provocation.  Let  its  cha- 
rity modify  your  opinious,  and  cool  your  re- 
sentments. Exercise  its  forgiving  temper 
toward  your  enemies,  and  cherish  its  strong 
sympathies  for  the  souls  of  all  men.  Feel 
for  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  labour  for  the 
spread  of  the  gospel.  Remember  God  all 
the  day  long,  and  let  all  things,  even  eating 
and  drinking,  be  done  to  his  glory.  Let  re- 
ligion choose  your  associates,  and  order  your 
speech.  Let  it  rule  your  household  and  train 
your  children.  See,  then,  if  your  prayers  are 
any  longer  unavailing — if  your  comforts  be 
few — if  the  Spirit  be  withheld,  and  the  pro- 


mises made  of  no  effect.  See  if  there  be  any 
longer  a  difficulty  or  a  mystery  in  the  exer- 
cise of  filial  confidence  and  saving  faith  in  a 
crucified  Redeemer,  with  whom  you  have 
walked  and  communed  all  the  day,  and  to 
whom  you  have  rendered  an  imperfect,  but 
sincere  and  cordial  obedience. 

From  the  Southern  Religious  Telegraph. 
THE   TITLE   OF   D.  D.  DECLINED. 

The  honorary  degree  of  D.  D.  was  con- 
ferred on  James  Culbertson,  by  the  trustees 
of  Washington  College,  at  the  last  anniversary 
of  that  institution.  This  honour  Mr.  C.  re- 
spectfully declines,  in  terms,  and  for  reasons, 
given  in  the  following  extract  from  a  com- 
munication under  his  signature  in  the  Pitts- 
burg Herald.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  validity  of  his  reasons — the  spirit  which 
has  apparently  dictated  them  will  be  deemed 
highly  honourable  to  him  as  a  minister  of 
Christ.    He  says, 

"  I  feel  thankful  to  the  board  for  their 
friendly  designs,  but  I  hereby  announce  my 
deliberate  determination  to  decline,  and  I  do 
hereby  decline  the  honour  conferred.  Here 
I  might  close  my  communication,  but  some 
may  be  ready  to  enquire,  '.Why  have  you 
come  to  this  conclusion  V  I  am  ready  to  an- 
swer, and  say,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"1.  Because  I  have  long  been  doubtful 
whether  such  titles  were  compatible  with  the 
LETTER  or  SPIRIT  of  Christianity.  The  let- 
ter is  exhibited  in  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing :  '  Be  ye  not  called  of  men  Rabbi,  for 
one  is  your  master,  even  Christ,  and  all  ye 
are  brethren.'  The  connection  of  this  passage 
makes  it  more  pointed  and  impressive.  The 
Pharisees  are  condemned  because  they  loved 
flattering  distinctions,  and  particularly  be- 
cause they  loved  greetings  in  the  markets, 
and  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi,  Rabbi. 

"  But  if  we  have  mistaken  the  letter,  can 
we  be  mistaken  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ? 
Is  it  not  a  lowly,  unaspiring,  unassuming,  un- 
ostentatious system  ?  I  am  far  from  ascribing 
pride,  ambition,  or  a  love  of  show  to  those 
who  wear  these  honorary  titles,  for  many  of 
them  are  among  the  humble  and  unobtrusive. 
But  still  it  is  a  question  whether  these  dis- 
tinctions do  not,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  clothe  Christianity  in  a  worldly  livery 
which  does  not  belong  to  her. 

"  2.  Because  these  titles,  even  if  strictly 
compatible  with  Christian  principles,  are  not 
in  their  present  application  confined  to  their 
original  and  appropriate  design.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  they  were  originally  intended  as 
the  honorary  testimonials  to  eminent  attain- 
ments. It  is  equally  unquestionable  that 
these  titles  have  stooped  in  their  require- 
ments below  their  original  demands,  and  thus 
have  lost  their  value  and  sunk  their  re- 
putation. 

"  3.  Because  they  have  become  too  popu- 
lar, and  are  in  this  way  ensnaring.  This  is  a 
delicate  point,  and  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it. 

"  4.  Because  the  prevalence  of  these  hono- 
rary badges  in  the  church  prejudices  acute 
and  discerning  men  in  the  world,  and  creates 
embarrassment  in  the  efforts  of  the  church  to 
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do  good.  This  is  a  reason  which  I  deem  of 
vast  importance.  We  believe  as  private 
Christians,  we  unfold  as  ministers,  a  system 
which  calls  for  ckucifixion  to  the  world. 
What  will  be  the  effect  when  the  world  be- 
holds us  investing  each  other  with  honorary 
appendages  and  flattering  distinctions?  Doubt- 
less it  will  produce  distrust  in  our  honesty, 
and  so  far  interfere  with  our  usefulness. 

"  5.  Because  these  distinctions  partake  too 
much  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  popery, 
and  identify  protestants  to  too  great  an  ex- 
tent with  the  '  MAN  OF  sin,'  encircled  with 
splendid  titles.  I  admit  that  many  clothed 
with  these  honours  have  no  affinity  to  the 
popish  system  ;  but  still  their  position  before 
the  public  involves  too  great  an  assimilation. 

"  6.  Because  I  feel  myself  totally  unworthy 
of  such  a  distinction,  and  my  friends  could 
not  mortify  me  more  than  by  addressing  me 
under  this  title. 

"  For  these  and  similar  reasons,  I  do 
respectfully  but  determinately  decline  this 
honorary  distinction,  and  request  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  to  give  publicity  to  this  communica- 
tion, 

"  Your  brother, 

"  James  Culbektson." 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

The  following  beautiful  lines  were  found 
in  the  pocket  book  of  a  clergyman  in  Eng- 
land, who  was  suddenly  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse. 

What  dost  thou,  oh,  wandering  dove  ! 
From  thy  home  on  the  rock's  riven  breast  ? 
'Tis  fair — but  the  falcon  is  whirling  above ; 
Oh  fly  to  thy  sheltering-  nest — 
To  thy  nest,  wandering  dove,  to  thy  nest. 

Frail  bark !  on  that  bright  summer  sea, 
That  the  breezes  now  curl  but  in  sport, 
Spread  cheerly  thy  sail,  for  though  pleasant  it  be, 
Ne'er  linger  til!  safe  in  the  port — 
To  the  port,  little  bark,  to  the  port. 

Tired  roe  !  that  the  hunter  dost  flee. 
While  his  arrow's  e'en  now  on  the  wing, 
In  yon  deep  green  recess  there's  a  fountain  for  thee ; 
Go,  rest  by  that  clear  secret  spring — 
To  the  spring,  panting  roe,  to  the  spring. 

My  spirit!  still  hovering  half  blest 
Midst  shadows  so  fleeting  and  dim; 
Ah  knewest  thou  Ihy  rock  and  the  haven  of  rest, 
And  thy  pure  spring  of  joy  ! 
Then  to  Him,  fleeting  spirit !  to  Him. 


Singular  Pheservation  of  Life. — Something  over 
three  weeks  since,  a  little  girl  about  five  years  of  age 
wliile  gathering  nuts  of  various  kinds,  with  some  other 
children  in  a  forest  contiguous  to  a  prairie,  in  the  south 
part  of  this  county,  became  separated  from  her  compa- 
nions, and  remained  iii  the  forest  or  on  the  prnirie  for 
the  space  of  twelve  days.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ad- 
joining towns,  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  turned 
out  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  little  unfortunate 
truant,  l)ut,  after  several  days  of  faithful  search,  gave 
the  child  up  as  forever  lost,  as  it  was  not  deemed  possi- 
ble tliat  it  could  escape  either  of  the  several  dangers  to 
which  it  was  exposed.  To  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
these  dangers,  we  will  merely  state  that  w  hen  the  child 
was  lost,  the  prairies  were  on  fire,  and  were  filling  the 
whole  country  with  smoke  and  flame,  which  rendered 
it  more  than  probable  that  the  object  of  their  searcli 
must  have  perished  in  the  general  conflagration  of  vc- 
nfotatioii.  In  the  event  of  an  escai)e  from  the  fire,  how- 


ever, it  was  in  no  less  danger  from  perishing  with  the 
cold,  by  being  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Considerations  of  this  kind, 
after  four  or  five  days'  search,  induced  the  inhabitants 
to  give  up  all  hopes  of  finding  the  little  wanderer,  and 
they  returned  to  their  homes,  conscious  of  having  done 
all  that  duty  required  of  them  towards  restoring  the 
child  to  the  fond  embrace  of  its  parents.  The  surprise 
of  the  inhabitants  can  be  better  imagined  than  de- 
scribed, on  seeing  the  little  pedestrian  emerge  from  the 
forest,  seven  or  eight  days  after  they  had  abandoned 
the  search  as  unnecessary  and  fruitless,  accompanied 
by  the  faithful  house-dog  of  its  parents,  which  had  ac- 
companied it  in  all  its  wanderings.  The  child  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  much  emaciated  by  extreme  suflxr- 
ing  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  had  its  hair  burned  ofT 
its  head  by  the  burning  prairie.  The  faithful  dog,  how- 
ever, suffered  much  more  severely  from  the  fire,  as  is 
supposed,  in  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  child  from 
being  consumed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  child  is  fast  re- 
covering, and  the  parents'  hearts  have  been  made  to  re- 
joice over  the  restored  child  of  their  affections. — Per- 
rysburg  (Ohio)  Miami  of  the  Lake. 
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A  subscriber,  of  Caroline  county,  Va.,  has 
forwarded  for  insertion  the  subjoined  notice 
relative  to  the  demise  of  one  of  his  neigh- 
bours— a  slaveholder.  We  take  pleasure  in 
recording  every  such  proof  of  an  awakened 
sense  of  justice  to  the  coloured  race  in  that 
direction. 

Died,  at  his  residence  in  Caroline  county, 
Va.,  the  11th  of  eleventh  month,  1835, 
Achilles  Duling,  supposed  to  be  between 
eighty  and  ninety  years  old.  He  has  emanci- 
pated his  slaves,  amounting  to  twenty-six, 
with  a  donation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars each,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  them 
to  some  place  where  they  can  enjoy  their 
liberty,  and  towards  providing  for  them  there 
wherever  it  maybe.  An  honourable  and  praise- 
worthy act;  and  to  persons  similarly  situated, 
be  it  said,  "  Go  thou  and  do  likewise." 

From  the  "  Christian  Keepsake"  for  1836, 
we  learn  that  the  benevolent  exertions  of  our 
friend  Elizabeth  Fry  are  not  restricted  to 
any  single  walk  of  usefulness,  but  have  em- 
braced most  of  those  in  which  her  sex  can 
with  propriety  and  advantage  be  engaged  ; 
one  of  her  latest  efforts  of  charity  and  piety 
has  been  directed  to  a  class  of  persons  re- 
quiring, from  their  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  kind  attention  of  their  country 
men,  but  hitherto  overlooked — the  residents 
at  the  guard  stations  around  the  English 
coast,  which  amount  to  about  500  in  number, 
and  include,  with  women  and  children,  up- 
wards of  20,000  persons,  the  nature  of  whose 
emplo3^ment  prevents,  almost  entirely,  their 
attending  on  tiie  ])ublic  worship  of  the  Most 
High,  and  the  regular  means  of  religious  in- 
struction. Efforts  are  now  making  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  a  library  of  religious  and 
useful  books  in  each  of  the  stations,  and  on 
board  of  the  revenue  cutters  employed  on  the 
coast.  These  truly  commendable  efforts,  it 
is  understood,  were  commenced  by  E.  Fry, 
by  whom  they  are  pursued  with  encouraging 
hopes  that  they  will  be  liberally  assisted,  and 
soon  rendered  successful. 


The  school  corporation  are  desirous  of 
procuring  teachers  for  their  mathematical 
and  classical  schools  in  this  city,  both  to  be 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Applica- 
tion may  be  made  to  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Thomas 
Kite,  or  Thomas  Evans. 

Philadelphia,  I2th  rno-  30th,  1835. 

To  the  Auxiliaries  of  the  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  ill  America. 
CIRCULAR. 

The  auxiliaries  are  requested  to  forward 
as  early  as  practicable  to  George  W.  Taylor, 
agent.  No.  50,  North  Fourth  street,  answers 
to  the  annexed  queries.  In  order  that  they 
may  be  in  season  for  the  annual  report,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  received  here 
as  early  as  the  third  month  next.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  they  should  be  full  and  explicit 
as  respects  the  supply  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, and  the  number  of  families  and  indi- 
viduals who  may  not  be  adequately  furnished 
with  good  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

On  behalf  of  the  corresponding  committee, 
Thomas  Evans. 

Philada.,  12th  mo.  30th,  1835. 

1.  What  number  of  families  or  individuals 
have  been  gratuitously  furnished  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures  by  the  Association,  since  its 
establishment,  and  how  many  during  the  past 
year  ? 

2.  What  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  sold  by  the  Association,  since  its 
commencement,  and  how  many  within  the 
past  year  ? 

3.  How  many  members,  male  and  female, 
are  there  belonging  to  the  Association,  and 
what  number  of  families  of  Friends  reside 
within  its  limits  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  families  of  Friends  within 
your  limits  not  duly  supplied  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures;  and  if  so,  how  many? 

5.  How  many  members  of  our  Society,  ca- 
pable of  reading  the  Bible,  do  not  own  a  copy? 

6.  How  many  Bibles  or  Testaments  may 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or  otherwise 
to  Friends  within  your  limits  ? 

7.  Is  the  income  of  the  auxiliary  sufficient 
to  supply  those  within  its  limits  who  are  not 
duly  furnished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  ? 


DEATH  IS  THE  COUCH  OF  ALL. 

"  But  when  a  scene  of  death  is  bathed 

With  radiance  from  above; 
When  features  by  diseases  scathed. 

Beam  in  celestial  love, — 
When  with  sharp  pains  fond  raptures  strive, 

And  fill  the  speaking  eye — 
Who  would  not  like  a  Christian  live, 
And  like  a  Christian  die  /" 

Died,  on  the  16th  day  of  the  12th  month,  Isaiah 
Kirk,  aged  82  years ;  for  many  years  an  elder  of 
Nuntmeal  particular  meeting.  Through  a  long  life  he 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  health,  and  was  an  es- 
ample  of  temperance  in  all  things. 

  in  this  city,  on  the  18th  ult.,  Rachel  Crpik. 

SHANK,  wife  of  Joseph  Cruikshank,  in  the  82d  year  of 
her  ago  ;  a  valuable  member  and  elder  of  Philadelphia 
monthly  meeting. 

  on  the  22d  ult.,  in  the  80th  year  of  her  age, 

Sarah,  widow  of  Jonathan  Brown,  a  member  of  Wood- 
bury monthly  meeting,  New  Jersey,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  meekness,  express- 
ing  entire  willingness  to  depart  whenever  it  was  the 
Lord's  will. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  TOURIST. 

tContinued  from  page  98.) 

We  shall  not  follow  our  traveller  in  his 
further  progress  towards  the  metropolis, 
where  his  sojourn  was  but  short,  and  after 
which  we  soon  find  him  again  at  Manches- 
ter. From  his  notes  relative  to  this  cele- 
brated manijfacturing  citj',  we  shall  quote 
pretty  freely. 

In  a  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
traveller  is  apprised  of  his  approach  to  Man- 
chester, when,  from  the  summit  of  some  hill 
over  which  the  road  may  wind,  he  first  be- 
holds at  a  distance  the  dark  mass  of  smoke, 
which  hovers  like  a  sooty  diadem  over  this 
queen  of  manufacturing  cities.  On  approach- 
ing nearer,  he  views  the  numerous  tall  chim- 
neys with  smoky  tops  rising  high  above  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  A  remarkable  elevation 
is  given  to  the  vents  of  the  furnaces,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  draught  to  render  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  more  complete,  and 
also  to  discharge  the  smoke  into  the  air  far 
above  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Notwith- 
standing these  precautions,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  region  below  live  amid  sulphurous  vapours, 
and  the  very  walls  of  the  houses  are  stained 
to  a  sombre  hue  by  the  coal  smoke.  During 
the  summer,  and  also  in  dry  and  windy  wea- 
ther, Manchester  might  be  deemed  a  pleasant 
place  for  a  residence.  But  at  other  times, 
and  particularly  on  calm  mornings  in  the 
early  part  of  the  spring,  whilst  a  bright  sun 
cheers  the  adjacent  country,  it  displays  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  its  broad  red 
disk,  scarcely  affecting  the  feeblest  eye  which 
gazes  upon  it  through  the  dusky  vapours  by 
which  it  is  obscured.  During  the  frequent 
foggy  days  in  winter,  an  artificial  twilight  so 
completely  shrouds  the  place,  that  at  times 
the  use  of  the  gas  lights  becomes  necessary, 
even  at  mid-day,  for  certain  nice  operations 
in  manufactures.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
lights  in  the  large  cotton-mills  are  not  ex- 
tinguished until  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  are  rekindled  to  form  a  brilliant  illumina- 
tion, as  early  as  about  half  past  three  in  the 
afternoon.    Most  of  the  labour  at  such  pe- 


riods is  performed  by  the  aid  of  artificial 
light.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  surface  of  the 
exterior  walls  of  the  manufactories  is  com- 
posed of  spacious  glazed  sashes,  which  are 
arranged  in  profusion  to  admit  all  the  scanty 
light  which  a  naturally  hazy  atmosphere,  ren- 
dered still  more  obscure  by  smoke,  will 
transmit.  When  a  slight  breeze  arises,  this 
dark  cloud  is  put  in  motion,  and  is  borne 
away  over  the  country  in  an  unbroken  murky 
volume,  perceptible  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  like  the  long  train  of  smoke 
which  streams  from  the  chimney  of  a  steam- 
boat, and  leaves  a  dusky  line  extended  far 
over  the  waters  and  shores.  It  is  only  when 
a  fresh  supply  of  fuel  is  added  to  the  furnace 
fires  that  the  palpable  black  smoke  spouts 
upwards.  On  a  calm  morning  it  affords 
amusement  for  a  few  minutes  to  watch  these 
columns  ascending  perpendicularly  several 
hundred  feet,  like  a  gigantic  tree,  spouting 
upward  and  expanding  its  dimensions,  until 
the  rolling  masses,  representing  spreading 
foliage,  meet  each  other  from  adjacent  chim- 
ney tops,  and  become  intermingled.  When 
the  kindled  fuel  burns  clear  on  the  grates, 
the  trunk  of  this  ideal  tree  appears  to  be  cut 
off  from  its  apparent  resting  place  on  the 
chimney  top,  and  thus  detached,  to  float  off 
into  the  air. 

'It  has  been  stated  that,  in  1831,  there  were 
nearly  400  steam-engines  in  operation  in 
Manchester  and  in  the  adjacent  suburbs,  be- 

eidoa    numerous    forges,    bloaehcries,  print- 

works,  and  foundries.  Taking  the  average 
of  these  400  steam-engines  at  14  horse  power 
each,  and  the  average  consumption  of  coals 
per  hour  at  13  pounds  for  each  horse  power, 
it  will  appear  that  the  quantity  of  coal  con- 
sumed by  them  in  each  hour  exceeds  70,000 
pounds  ;  and  if  the  quantity  consumed  in  the 
foundries,  bleacheries,  and  in  other  processes 
of  manufactures,  and  by  the  inhabitants  in 
their  dwelling-houses,  be  computed  at  as 
much  more,  the  whole  consumption  of  coal 
in  Manchester  will  not  fall  much  short  of 
140,000  pounds,  during  each  hour  of  the 
day. 

The  whole  energy  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  of  Manchester,  is  concentrat- 
ed upon  the  operation  of  the  machinery  c'^n- 
nected  with  manufactures.  Every  person 
you  meet  in  the  streets  is  a  manufacturer 
of  something.  In  passing  along  the  streets, 
the  din  of  moving  cog-wheels,  and  the  buzz 
of  spindles,  are  frequently  to  be  heard  re- 
sounding from  the  interior  of  tall  dusky 
brick  buildings  which  border  the  flagged 
walks. 

Having  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  one  of  the  most  extensive  cotton- 
mills  in  Manchester,  containing  nearly  90,000 
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spindles,*  he  very  civilly  accompanied  me  in 
a  ramble  over  his  vast  works.  The  buildings 
are  all  of  brick,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  the  principal  front  of  which  towers  to 
the  height  of  eight  stories,  and  the  four  outer 
fronts  of  the  building  measure  more  than  800 
feet.  The  entrance  is  by  a  great  gate,  at 
which  a  porter  is  always  in  attendance  to 
refuse  admission  to  intruders  from  without, 
and  to  watch  lest  property  should  be  convey- 
ed furtively  from  within. 

After  passing  the  gate  and  beneath  an  arch 
formed  under  a  side  of  the  building,  I  entered 
the  open  court  yard  or  square,  inclosed  with- 
in the  four  interior  walls  of  the  manufactory. 
In  the  centre  of  this  square  is  a  sheet  of  na- 
vigable water,  bordered  by  a  quay,  on  which 
canal  boats  may  be  seen  discharging  their 
fii;ights  of  raw  cotton  and  coals  in  the  heart 
of  the  works,  and  receiving  the  packages  of 
yarn.  A  turmel  or  arched  passage  is  made 
beneath  the  mill,  to  connect  this  interior 
basin  with  one  of  the  principal  canals  which 
traverses  a  considerable  part  of  England. 
Every  possible  facility  is  thus  afibrded  for 
transporting  the  raw  material  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  mill,  and  for  shipping  the  ma- 
nufactured goods  in  return  to  London  or 
Liverpool. 

In  the  preparatory  process  of  picking  over 
and  assorting  the  sea  island  cotton,  before  it 
enters  the  machinery,  there  were  more  than 
60  persons  at  work  in  one  apartment,  break- 
ing the  flakes  of  cotton  with  sticks,  in  order 
to  open  them  for  more  minute  inspection.  On 
suddenly  entering  this  apartment  and  viewing 
so  many  men  and  women,  all  simultaneously 
brandishing  rods  and  breaking  the  cotton,  the 
loose  locks  of  which  flutter  in  every  direc- 
tion t>om  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  rods,  de- 
scending with  a  deafening  clatter,  you  may 
readily  suppose  that  you  are  witnessing  the 
disorderly  scene  of  a  mad-house.  The  dust 
and  small  particles  of  cotton  floating  in  the 
air  in  this  room,  are  almost  suffocating,  and 
must  prove  most  pernicious  to  the  health  of 
the  work  people. 

When  the  doors  of  the  various  long  apart- 
ments are  successively  thrown  open,  you  view 
the  wheels  revolving  in  long  lines  of  shafts, 
and  ranges  of  machines  with  the  metallic 
brass  bright  and  glittering,  as  if  polished  by 
some  careful  housewife.  The  heads  of  the 
numerous  busy  attendants  are  visible  above 
the  machinery,  as  they  move  to  and  fro  at 
their  tasks.    In  going  from  one  apartment  to 


*  Each  of  these  spindles  produces  more  yarn  than 
the  most  skilful  spinner  could  have  made  60  or  70 
years  ago.  Thus,  at  this  manufactory,  as  much  labour 
is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  as  would 
have  required  90,000  labourers  to  have  furnished  by 
the  old  mode  of  hand  spinning  on  the  single  wheel. 
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another,  the  spectacle  almost  produces  the 
bewildering  sensations  which  are  sometimes 
excited  by  the  strange  visions  of  a  dream. 

The  apartments  are  all  warmed  by  steam 
from  the  boilers  of  the  engine,  conducted 
through  cast  iron  pipes,  in  some  cases  ar- 
ranged near  the  floor,  with  the  design  of  dis- 
tributing the  heat  more  uniformly.  Threads 
almost  as  fine  as  those  of  the  web  of  the 
spider,  and  almost  as  silently  spun,  are  drawn 
out  upon  the  spinning  mules.  The  finest 
yarns  are  always  spun  upon  mules,  and  the 
process  is  slow.  The  labour  of  three  per- 
sons at  a  mule  of  300  spindles  is  required  for 
a  week,  to  spin  four  pounds  of  sea  island  cot- 
ton into  yarn  of  the  fineness  of  300  hanks*  to 
the  pound,  at  an  expense  for  labour  alone  of 
about  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  for  each 
pound  of  yarn  produced.  A  respectable  ma- 
nufacturer of  Manchester  stated  to  me,  that 
a  single  pound  of  sea  island  cotton,  wrought 
into  lace,  had  been  sold  for  fifty-four  guineas 
(about  $270).  From  these  fine  threads  the 
delicate  tissues  are  fabricated,  which  are 
prized  by  the  ladies,  as  being  rather  orna- 
mental than  useful.  One  bale  of  sea  island 
cotton,  manufactured  in  this  way,  would  pro- 
duce nearly  8100,000, — a  sufficient  sum  to 
purchase  two  or  three  cargoes  of  the  raw 
material. 

This  manufactory,  which  gives  employment 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  nearly  J  300  per- 
sons, and  rivals  in  magnitude  and  importance 

many  national  works,  was  erected  by  

Murray,  who  removed  to  Manchester  about 
forty  years  ago,  and  commenced  his  career 
as  a  common  mule  spinner.  The  cotton  ma- 
nufacture was  at  first,  as  he  stated,  "  almost 
all  profit."  As  competition  gradually  reduced 
these  profits,  he  continued  to  enlarge  his 
works ;  and  the  result  in  the  aggregate,  on  a 
greater  amount  of  production,  he  observed, 
has  continued  nearly  the  same.  Separated 
from  his  mill  only  by  a  narrow  street,  is  an- 
other cotton-mill  of  equal,  or  even  of  greater 
magnitude.  I  was  informed  that  one  firm, 
engaged  in  spinning  coarse  yarn,  has  during 
the  last  year  manufactured  upwards  of  six 
thousand  bales  of  cotton.  It  appears  from  a 
published  statement,  that  the  number  of  large 
cotton  factories  in  the  immediate  parish  or 
town  of  Manchester,  was,  in  1820,  fifty-four; 
in  1823,  fifty-six;  in  1826,  seventy-two;  in 
1828,  seventy-three.  But  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring country  abounds  in  them. 

The  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  in  Man- 
chester lias  many  hundred  persons  daily  en- 
tering his  gates  to  labour,  of  most  of  whom 
he  does  not  even  know  the  names.  He  rarely 
troubles  himself  with  investigations  of  their 
conduct  whilst  they  are  without  the  walls  of 
his  premises,  provided  they  are  reported  to 
be  regular  at  their  ialjour  wiiilst  within  them. 
The  virtuous  and  vicious  females  are  thus 
brought  into  communion  without  enquiry 
and  without  reproach.     The  contamination 

•  The  relative  fineness  of  cotton  yarn  is  calculated 
by  the  number  of  hank.i  required  to  weigh  a  pound. 
A  hank  contains  S4<)  yards,  and  No.  300  yarn,  there- 
fore, has  a  thread  sufHcicntly  fine  to  measure  8-10  X 
300=252,000  yards,  or  143  miles  in  length  to  one 
.pound  of  yarn. 


spreads,  and  the  passing  traveller  is  induced 
to  pause  at  the  sight,  like  Southey  in  his  let- 
ters of  Espriella,  to  denounce  the  sources 
of  present  wealth,  however  overflowing  and 
abundant,  whilst  the  enriching  stream  is  con- 
taminating and  undermining  the  best  interests 
of  man.  Whilst  he  sees  plenty  scattered  over 
a  smiling  land,  and  every  prospect  pleases,  he 
may  sigh  on  finding  that  "  only  man  is  vile." 
God  forbid,  however  fondly  the  patriot  may 
cherish  the  hope  of  increasing  the  resources 
of  his  country  by  opening  and  enlarging  the 
channels  of  national  industry,  that  there  ever 
may  arise  a  counterpart  of  Manchester  in  the 
New  World. 

Among  the  most  important  manufacturing 
operations  carried  on  in  Manchester,  are 
those  connected  with  the  printing  of  cotton 
cloths  or  calico.  The  mere  designing  or  in- 
venting of  new  patterns  of  figures  for  the 
printers,  is  of  itself  a  considerable  business, 
furnishing  regular  employment  to  many  per- 
sons, who  gain  a  good  living  by  their  in- 
genuity in  this  branch  of  business.  A 
Frenchman,  several  years  since,  came  under 
a  contract  to  furnish  a  stipulated  number  of 
new  patterns  every  week  for  the  engravers. 
It  was  stated  to  ine  that  he  succeeded  readily 
in  producing  every  variety  of  figures,  merely 
by  rubbing  his  eyes  and  noting  the  thousand 
flitting  images,  which  after  this  rude  opera- 
tion, appear  coursing  over  the  closed  eye- 
lids. 

The  process  of  engraving  the  copper  cylin- 
ders and  blocks  for  printing,  is  another  con- 
siderable business.  In  one  apartment  I  saw 
nearly  thirty  men  at  work.  The  small  figures 
and  sprigs  are  engraved,  or  rather  sunk  into 
the  surface  of  the  copper  cylinders  by  steel 
dies,  instead  of  being  cut  by  the  graver.  The 
pattern  of  a  flower  or  other  figure  is  thus 
perfectly  impressed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye. 

From  ths  Colonization  Herald. 
SLAVE  TRADE. 

From  several  gentlemen  of  respectability, 
who  have  left  the  coast  of  Africa  within  a 
short  period,  we  learn,  with  the  deepest  sor- 
row, the  following  particulars,  relative  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  slave  trade  is  now  pur- 
sued on  the  western  coast : — 

At  Bissao,  a  Portuguese  settlement  near 
Gambia,  it  is  carried  on  extensively,  but  not 
with  the  open  countenance  of  the  local  go- 
vernment. The  River  Pongas,  in  9  deg.  .50 
inin.  N.,  and  13  deg.  40  min.  W.,  and  120 
miles  north  of  Sierra  Leone,  is  an  extensive 
slave  market.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  GO  or  80  miles,  and  has  several 
slave  factories  on  its  banks.  About  2000 
slaves  are  carried  away  annually.  Three  of 
the  gentlemen  saw  seven  slavers  in  the  river 
at  a  time.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Shelcar 
River,  a  little  south  of  Slierbro'  Island,  in  7 
deg.  15  niin.  N.,  and  12  deg.  W.,  a  consider- 
able number  are  sold  annually.  The  mouth 
of  the  Gallinas  in  7  deg.  5  min.  N.,  and  11 
dog.  40  min.  W.,  is  the  great  slave  mart 
north  of  Cape  Palmas.  At  this  place  are 
two  very  large  factories,  with  their  appropri- 


ate suite  of  barracoons,  or  out  buildings  to 
house  the  slaves,  as  they  are  sent  in  by  the 
neighbouring  chiefs.  These  factories  are 
about  120  feet  in  length,  are  handsomely 
fitted  up,  and  elegantly  furnished.  They  are 
occupied  by  two  Spaniards,  whose  names  we 
know,  one  of  whom  is  very  rich.  They  are 
said  to  have  their  regular  agents  in  New 
York  and  Baltimore.  No  less  than  eight 
thousand  slaves  are  annually  shipped  from 
this  one  place.  Slavers  are  almost  always 
lying  there.  They  saw  four  slavers  at  the 
Gallinas  in  October  last.  One  of  them  was 
to  sail  on  the  14th  or  15th,  with  450  slftves 
on  board.  Two  of  our  informants  saw  them 
dancing  in  two  circles  on  the  beach.  At  Su- 
gry  River,  and  Cape  Mount,  about  80  miles 
north  of  Monrovia,  a  considerable  number 
are  sold  every  year.  They  saw  two  slavers 
lying  there  in  October.  Cape  Mesurado  was 
formerly  an  extensive  slave  market  before 
the  settlement  of  Monrovia.  It  is  now  wholly 
broken  up.  The  same  was  true,  in  a  degree, 
of  the  mouth  oi  Junk  River.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen has  seen  the  remains  of  the  old  slave 
factory,  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  St. 
John's  River,  before  Edina  and  Bassa  Cove 
were  planted.  In  1834,  before  the  purchase 
of  Bassa  Cove,  500  were  shipped  from  that 
place  in  a  single  month.  Sii^e  then,  the 
slavers  have  left  the  river.  Sestras  River, 
in  5  deg.  30  min.  N.,  is,  as  they  suppose,  the 
only  remaining  regular  slave  market  between 
Cape  Palmas  and  Monrovia,  and,  in  the  num- 
bers which  it  furnishes  annually,  is  probably 
inferior  only  to  the  Gallinas.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  slavers  lie  at  anchor  for  a  few  days, 
in  numerous  other  places  along  the  coast, 
where  no  factories  have  been  erected,  to  pick 
up  the  slaves  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
who  have  just  been  taken  in  war.  The  cap- 
tains of  the  slavers  are  generally  men  of  po- 
lished manners,  and  gentlemanly  appearance. 
One  of  them  was,  some  time  ago,  particular- 
ly kind  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
one  of  our  informants  sailed  ;  sending  him  a 
case  of  claret,  and  utterly  refusing  all  com- 
pensation. The  slavers  are  all  sharp  built 
vessels,  intended  expressly  for  fast  sailers. 
They  mount  commonly  one  gun,  sometimes 
as  many  as  18.  The  one  gun  is  a  long  32 
pounder  ;  and,  where  there  are  more,  some 
are  always  of  this  description.  They  are 
almost  all  of  the  Baltimore  build.  The  way 
of  procuring  them  is  said  to  be  the  follow- 
ing : — mercantile  houses  in  the  Havana,  and 
other  ports  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  send 
orders  for  fast  sailing  vessels  to  their  corre- 
spondents at  Baltimore,  of  course  saying  no- 
thing about  their  being  designed  for  slavers. 
When  launched,  they  are  frequently  equip- 
ped at  Baltimore  and  New  York.  Even  the 
shackles  for  securing  the  slaves,  and  the 
gratings  to  cover  the  hatches,  not  unfre- 
quently  go  from  this  country ;  though  a  part 
of  the  latter  are  sometimes  prepared  on  board. 
The  shackles  are  put  up  in  barrels,  and  ship- 
ped as  merchandise.  Tl\e  crews  are  princi- 
pally Spanish  and  Portuguese,  French  and 
Dutch  Creoles,  and  a  sort  of  Lingua  Franca- 
men,  of  no  nation,  or  rather  of  all  nations, 
belonging  no  where,  or  every  where,  and 
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speaking  all  the  Atlantic  languages.  Some 
of  them  picked  up  in  New  York  or  Baltimore 
for  the  voyage,  and  others  after  she  arrives 
in  the  Havana.  These  are  all  desperadoes. 
Some  of  the  crew  are  frequently  Americans, 
who  sometimes  do  not  know  the  nature  of 
the  voyage  until  they  arrive  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  slaver  sails  from  our  ports  as 
an  American  vessel,  under  the  American  flag, 
with  American  papers,  and  appears  like  a 
regular  trader.  She  goes  to  the  Havana,  is 
denationalized,  receives  a  new  name,  and 
takes  Spanish  colours  and  Spanish  papers. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  this  is  done  at  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  These  vessels  fre- 
quently put  into  Sierra  Leone,  and  occasion- 
ally into  Monrovia  ;  and,  as  all  appears  fair 
and  smooth,  and  strictly  en  regie,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  they  are  slavers,  although 
not  a  man  in  the  place  has  the  least  doubt  of 
it.  Here  they  procure  provisions  and  water 
as  regular  traders.  The  captains  always 
have  money,  and  pay  well  for  every  thing, 
and  take  care  to  give  no  offence.  Mr.  M. 
informs  us,  that  at  least  100  slavers  are  to  be 
found  annually  between  the  river  Pongas  and 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  including  both. 

Our  informants  believe  that  there  are  no 
slave  factories,  from  Cape  Palmas  eastward, 
for  more  than  10  degrees  of  longitude. 

The  following  places  in  the  Bight  of  Be- 
nin are  extensive  slave  markets,  with  regular 
factories  : — Badagry  Point,  in  6  deg.  3  min. 
N.,  and  2  deg.  50  min.  E. ;  Lagos  River,  in 
6  deg.  30  min.  N.,  and  3  deg.  20  min.  E.  ; 
Benin  River,  in  5  deg.  50  min.  N.,  and  5 
deg.  10  min.  E.  ;  the  River  Nun,  in  4  deg. 
20  min.  N.,  and  6  deg.  10  min.  E.;  and  more 
especially  on  Brass  River,  one  of  its  bayous. 

The  following  are  similar  establishments 
on  the  Bight  of  Biafra : — Old  Calabar  River, 
in  4  deg.  40  min.  N.,  and  8  deg.  30  min.  E.  ; 
the  Camaroons,  in  4  deg.  N.,  and  9  deg.  30 
min.  E. ;  the  River  Gaboon,  in  30  min.  N., 
and  9  deg.  20  min.  E. ;  and  Cape  Lopez,  in 
1  deg.  40  min.  S.  The  slavers  in  the  Bight 
of  Biafra  are  at  present  exceedingly  nume- 
rous, and  are  spoken  of  as  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds. 

The  slaves  from  Bissao  go  to  Brazil,  as  do 
those  from  Congo,  Loango,  &c.,  of  which  we 
have  no  account.  The  slaves  from  the  other 
places  mentioned  above,  are  carried  princi- 
pally to  the  Spanish  islands,  and  thence  are 
smuggled  in  considerable  numbers  into  Gua- 
daloupe,  and  Martinique,  and  some  of  them 
into  the  southern  part  of  Florida,  and  various 
places  on  the  Gulf.  A  part  of  them  are  also 
carried  to  Brazil. 

Reflections  on  the  Close  of  the  Year. 

"  Teach  us,  oh  Lord,  so  to  number  our  days,  that 
we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom  !" 

This  is  the  last  day  of  the  year  !  the  light 
of  it  is  passing  away  for  ever  1  It  will  soon 
bury  beneath  its  folded  wings  the  di'eams  of 
ambition,  the  echoes  of  fame  that  have  charm- 
ed the  eye  or  the  ear  of  man.  The  smiles  of 
love  have  vanished  from  many  a  blooming 
'eheek,  and  the  voice  of  friendship  departed 
from  many  an  eloquent  tongue  !  Tears  of  sor- 


row have  filled  the  eyes,  and  the  arrows  of  an- 
guish entered  the  bosoms  of  those  who  but  a 
short  year  ago  stood  high  on  the  rock  of  pros- 
perity, and  deemed,  perhaps,  the  billows  of  ad- 
versity could  never  reach  their  dwelling  !  This 
state  of  existence  is  full  of  change  ;  it  is  thus 
that  in  the  natural  world  life  is  kept  up  through 
the  various  and  progressive  links  in  the  chain 
of  being ;  the  flower  springs  up,  and  having 
arrived  at  maturity,  drops  its  seed  into  the 
ground,  and  mingles  again  with  its  parent 
earth,  thus  forming  fresh  vegetable  mould  to 
facilitate  the  growth  of  the  bright  children  of 
the  coming  spring !  In  the  animal  world  one 
preys  upon  another,  thus  nourishing  the  vital 
principle  of  life,  and  by  a  wise  provision  of 
Providence,  preventing  too  great  an  increase. 
All  things  that  we  see  have  perhaps  under- 
gone a  variety  of  changes,  and  assumed  many 
shapes  since  the  Creating  Word  first  called 
them  into  existence  !  The  soul  of  man  alone 
is  immortal,  and  the  record  of  his  deeds  only 
ascends  on  high  to  be  registered  in  heaven  ! 
what  a  solemn  thought !  It  is  likewise  as 
certain,  that  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies  !  and 
where  death  leaves  us,  judgment  will  find  us  ! 
Yet  how  few  live  as  if  they  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  concerns  of  another  world  ;  and 
how  seldom  do  we  consider  that  we  are  but 
pilgrims  and  sojourners  here  below  !  That 
this  earth  is  not  our  abiding  place,  nor  the 
lot  of  our  inheritance  ! 

Instead  of  passing  the  time  in  mirth  and 
feasting  and  idle  revelry,  how  much  more  be- 
coming rational  beings  it  is  to  sit  down  and 
meditate  on  the  days  that  ai'e  past : 

"  'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  hours. 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven." 

It  may  be  a  melancholy  task,  but  it  is  also 
a  salutary  one.  It  breaks  down  the  pride  of 
prosperity  to  look  back  and  remember  how 
many  have  been  brought  low  whose  prospects 
were  but  of  adding  field  to  field  and  vineyard 
to  vineyard  ;  who  felt  secure  and  lifted  up  in 
the  might  of  their  own  strength  ! 

It  melts  the  ice  from  the  bosom  round 
which  the  world  has  been  shedding  its  chill- 
ing influence,  to  enumerate  the  blessings 
we  have  received,  the  bounty  of  which  we 
have  partaken  so  largely,  the  dangers  we 
have  escaped,  and  the  temptations  overcome, 
through  his  assistance  who  has  promised  to 
be  "  strength  in  weakness,  riches  in  poverty, 
and  a  present  helper  in  every  needful  time." 
"  For  truly  of  ourselves  without  Him  we  can 
do  nothing." 

As  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  past,  and 
call  to  mind  the  scenes  wherein  we  bore  a 
part  through  the  walks  of  busy  life,  in  the 
fireside  circle,  or  the  more  retired  moments 
we  may  have  redeemed  from  noise,  and  toil, 
and  care,  and  perplexity, — how  little,  alas  ? 
how  very  little  is  there  among  our  transac- 
tions or  our  thoughts,  that  bears  the  seal  of 
peace  upon  its  folded  page  ?  How  many  op- 
portunities of  doing  good  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures have  passed  by  unimproved  ;  how  have 
we  failed  in  the  performance  of  known  duties ; 
how  often  has  the  monitor  within  lifted  up 
the  warning  voice  in  vain ;  how  frequently 
we  have  suffered  the  evil  passions  of  our 
fallen  nature  to  gain  the  ascendency ;  and 


how  seldom  has  the  veil  of  charity  been 
thrown  over  the  faults  of  our  neighbours. 
Have  we  always  profited  by  the  counsel  of 
those  who  handle  the  good  things  of  life 
eternal  ?  Can  we  render  a  good  account  of 
our  stewardship,  whether  we  were  rulers 
over  much  or  little,  possessors  of  fine  talents 
or  of  one  ?  Alas  !  when  weighed  in  the  ba- 
lance, we  are  found  wanting  ! 

"  Watch  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  tempt- 
ation." This  was  the  command  of  Him 
who,  taking  our  nature  upon  him,  and  being 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  was 
thereby  enabled  to  point  out  the  means  of 
prevention ;  and  when  we  have  sinned,  how 
kindly,  hov/  graciously  does  he  invite  us  to 
return,  repent,  and  live.  "  Come  unto  me  all 
ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  What  an  unfathomable  fount 
of  consolation  is  to  be  found  in  the  histor\"  of 
the  life  and  sufferings  and  death  of  the  be- 
loved Son  of  God  !  "  For  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  he  ga  ve  his  only  Son  a  ransom  for 
our  sins,  that  through  him  we  might  be 
saved."  Jesus  Christ,  the  heir  to  the  throne 
of  Heaven,  took  our  nature  upon  him,  became 
a  little  child,  patient,  humble,  obedient,  yet 
growing  in  favour  both  with  God  and  man  ; 
passing  progressively  through  every  stage  of 
human  existence,  entering  into  all  its  pains, 
its  toils,  its  sorrows,  that  thus  he  might  in- 
deed be  the  comforter  of  his  people,  enabled  to 
administer  to  every  want,  to  soothe  all  sorrow, 
to  pardon  our  sins  and  blot  out  our  iniquities. 
Oh,  what  a  beautiful  lesson  this  teaches  us  of 
humble  dependence  on  the  will  of  the  Lord, 
of  patient  waiting  until  his  own  appointed 
time  shall  come.  What  soul  is  there  that 
will  contemplate  this  glorious  plan  of  redemp- 
tion aright,  and  fail  to  see  the  wisdom,  and 
goodness  and  mercy  of  the  Almighty  Creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  and  thus  beholding,  not 
feel  melted  into  love  and  humility  !  "  Great 
and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty ;  just  and  true  are  all  thj^  ways,  thou 
King  of  saints !"  this  is  sung  by  angels  in 
heaven,  this  should  be  the  song  of  his  child- 
ren on  earth.  L.  M.  H. 

We  often  mistake  the  Lord's  dealings  M"ith 
us,  and  are  ready  to  complain,  when,  if  we 
knew  all,  we  should  rather  rejoice.  But  to 
us  also  there  is  a  time  coming,  when  our 
warfare  shall  be  accomplisiied,  our  views  en- 
larged, and  our  light  increased  ;  then  with 
what  transports  of  adoration  and  love  shall 
we  look  back  upon  the  way  by  which  the 
Lord  led  us  ;  we  shall  see  then  and  acknow- 
ledge that  mercy  and  goodness  directed  every 
step ;  we  shall  see  that  what  our  ignorance 
once  called  adversities  and  evils,  were,  in 
reality,  blessings  which  we  could  not  have 
done  well  without  ;  that  nothing  befel  us 
without  a  cause ;  that  no  trouble  came  upon 
us  sooner,  or  pressed  us  more  heavily,  or 
continued  longer,  than  our  case  required  ;  in 
a  word,  that  our  many  afflictions  were  each 
in  their  place  among  the  means  employed  by 
divine  grace  and  wisdom,  to  bring  us  to  the 
possession  of  that  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory,  which  the  Lord  has  pre- 
pared for  his  people. — John  Newton. 
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INDIANA  YEARLY  MEETING  OF  FRIENDS 

Is  held  at  White  Water,  near  Richmond,  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  on  the  first  First  day' in  the  tenth  month.  The  meeting  for 
worship  is  opened  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and'  another  is  held  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  meeting  for  discipline  is 
opened  on  Second  day  morning  following,  at  ten  o'clock.    Another  meeting  for  worship  is  held  on  Fourth  day  following  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  Yearly  meeting  of  Ministers  and  Elders,  is  held  on  Seventh  day  preceding  the  yearly  meeting,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  is  held  at  ten  o'clock  on  Fifth  day  preceding  the  yearly  meeting;  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  Fifth  day  preceding 
the  first  Seventh  day  in  the  sixth  month,  at  White  Water. 

Indiana  Yearly  Meeting  is  composed  of  eleven  quarterly  meetings,  Miami,  West  Branch,  Fairfield,  White  Water,  Blue  River,  New 
Garden,  Westfield,  Centre,  White  Lick,  Alum  Creek  and  Western. 


MIAMI  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

Is  held,  for  the  present,  at  Cesar's  creek  meeting  house,  Wayne  township,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  on  the  second  Seventh  day,  in  the 
2d,  5th,  8th,  and  11th  months;  and  is  composed  of  five  monthly  meetings,  which,  with  the  subordinate  meetings,  are  held  as  stated  below. 


MONTHLY 
MEETINGS. 

Meetings  for  Worship 
and  Preparatives. 

Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Worship. 

Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Discipline. 

LOCATION  AND  REMARKS. 

Miami, 

Cesar's  Creek, 

Cincinnati, 
Green  Plain, 
Springborough, 

Miami, 
Turtle  creek, 
Harveysburgh, 

(indulged) 

Cesar's  Creek, 
Ricliland, 

Cincinnati, 

Greenplain, 

Springborougli, 
Sugar  creek, 

First  and  Fourth  days 
First  and  Fifth  days,  except  \ 
weeks  of  Prepa.  &  M.  meet.  ( 
First  and  Fifth  days,  exeept  ( 
weel<s  of  Prepa.  &  M.  meet.  ( 

First  and  Fifth  days, 
Fourth  " 

First  and  Fifth  days, 

First  and  Fourth  days, 

First  and  Fourth  days, 
"       Fifth  " 

Fourth  day  preceding  last  First  day, 
Fourth  day       "       monthly  meeting, 

none 

none 

Fifth  day  preceding  last  First  day, 
one  week  before  monthly  meeting. 
Fourth  day  before  Cesar's  creek, 
Fifth  day  preceding  the  two  last  First  days, 
Fifth  day  preceding  monthly  meeting, 
Seventh  day  before  last  First  day, 
Fourth  day  before  monthly  meeting, 
Third  day  before  last  First  day. 

Fourth  day  before  monthly  meeting, 
Fifth  day 

Waynesville,  Warren  co.  Ohio,  10  miles  N.  E.  from  Lebanon. 

do.                  do.  do. 
Turtle  creek  township  do.         5  do. 
5  miles  east  of  Waynesville,  on  main  road  to  Wilmington. 

Wayne  township,  Warren  county,  Ohio. 

do.  do. 
4  ms.  S.  Xenia,  Green  co.,  0.  near  road  f.  Xenia  to  Bull-skin. 
In  Cincinnati, 
ditto. 

Madison  township,  Clark  county,  Ohio. 

do.                do.  do. 
J  Alternately  at  Springboro'  in  Clear  creek  township,  War- 
l  ren  co.  O.  &  Sugar  creek,  Washington  tp.  Montgomery  co. 

(Springboro'  is  in  sec.  7,  town.  2,  range  5,  between  Miami's.) 

In  sec.  24,  town.  3,  range  5,  in  Montgomery  co.,  as  above. 

WEST  BRANCH  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

Is  held  at  West  Branch,  in  Miami  county,  Ohio,  twelve  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Troy,  on  the  third  Seventh  day  in  the  2d,  5th,  8th,  and 
11th  months ;  and  is  composed  of  three  monthly  meetings,  which,  with  their  subordinate  meetings,  are  held  as  stated  below. 


iMONTHLY  1 
MEETINGS.  1 

Meetings  for  Worship: 
and  Preparatives. 

Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Worehip. 

Days  of  holding  the 
ntcciiii^is  lor  Discipline. 

LOCATION  AND  REMARKS. 

West  Branch, 
MiLi,  Creek, 

Union, 

West  Branch, 
South  Fork, 

Mill  Creek, 

Concord, 

Randolph, 

Union, 

Lick  Branch, 

(indulged.) 

First  and  Fifth  days, 
"       Fourth  " 

First  and  Fifth  days, 
First  and  Fifth  days. 

Fifth  day  before  tliird  Seventh  day. 
Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting. 

Third  day  before  third  Seventh  day. 

Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting, 

do.          do.  do. 
Fourth  day  before  third  Seventh  day, 

Twelve  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Troy,  Miami  county,  Ohio. 

do.          do.              do'  do. 
Fourteen  miles  N.  W.  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Nine  miles  S.  W.  of  Troy. 

Six  miles  S.  W.  of  Troy. 
Seven  miles  from  Dayton,  Oliio. 
Nine  miles  west  of  Troy. 

FAIRFIELD  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

Is  held  at  Fairfield  meeting  house,  eleven  miles  north  of  Hillsborough,  in  Highland  county,  Ohio,  on  the  last  Seventh  daj'  in  the  1st, 
4th,  7th,  and  10th  months;  the  meetings  of  ministers  and  ciders,  on  the  day  preceding, — all  at  11  o'clock.    It  is  composed  of  four 
monthly  meetings,  which,  with  their  subordinate  meetings,  are  held  as  stated  below. 

MnN'TIlI.Y 
M  E  10  T  1  N  G  S  . 

Meetings  for  Worship 
and  Preparatives. 

Days  of  lioMing  tlin 
Meetings  for  Worship. 

Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Discipline. 

LOCATION  AND  REMAKKS. 

Newbuiiy, 

Clear  Creek, 

Fall  Creek, 
Fairfield, 

Newberry, 
Westfork, 

Clear  Creek, 
Eastfork, 

Fall  Creek, 

Fairfield, 
Lee's  Creek, 
Walnut  Creek, 

First  aud  Fifth  days, 
"         Fourth  " 

Fifth  " 
Fourth  " 

Fifth  " 

Fourth  " 
Fifth  " 
do. 

Second  day  before  fourth  Seventh  day. 
Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting, 

Third  day  before  fourth  Seventh  day, 
FiftI)  day  before  monthly  meeting. 
Fourth  day  before  do. 

do.          do.    fourth  Seventh  day 
Fifth  day  lit;forc  monthly  meeting, 
Fifth  day  before  fourth  Seventh  da}% 
F'ourth  dny  before  monthly  meeting. 
Fifth  day       "         "  " 
Fouuh  day  of  monthly  meeting  week. 

Nine  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  Clinton  county,  Ohio. 

do.                    do.  do. 
Ten  miles  S.  W.  from  Newberry. 

Five  miles  south  from  Fairfield,  Highland  county,  Ohio. 

do.                     do.  do. 
Ten  miles  cast  of  Wilmington,  Clinton  county,  Ohio. 
Ten  miles  southeast  from  Fairfield,  in  Highland  county. 

do.                       do.  do. 
Eleven  miles  north  of  Hillsborough,  Highland  county,  Ohio. 

do.                       do.  do. 
Four  miles  northwest  from  Fairfield. 
Ten  miles  south  of  Washington,  Fayette  county,  Ohio. 

There  is  no  mid-week  nu'cting  held  within  the  limits  of 
Fairfield  Quarter,  during  the  week  of  monthly  meetings. 

THE  FRIEND. 
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WHITE  WATER  QUARTERLY  MEETING 
Is  held  at  White  Water,  near  Richmond,  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  on  the  first  Seventh  day  in  the  sixth  and  twelfth  months,  and  at 
Milford,  near  Milton,  in  same  county,  on  the  first  Seventh  day  in  the  third  and  ninth  months.   It  is  composed  of  seven  monthly  meetings, 
which,  with  their  subordinate  meetings,  are  held  as  follows. 


MONTHLY 
ME  ETINGS. 


I  Meetings  for  W^orsliip] 
and  Preparatives. 


Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Worship. 


Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Discipline. 


LOCATION  AND  REMARKS. 


White  Water, 

West  Grove, 
SpringfielDj 

Chester, 
Milford, 

Duck  Creek, 
Spiceland, 


Wnite  Water, 

r  irst  ana 

rourtn  c 

ay 

Orange, 

u 

Fifth 

Smyrna, 

(( 

do. 

it 

West  Grove, 

(( 

Fifth 

tl 

Fairfield, 

u 

Fourth 

U 

Springfield, 

Fourth 

" 

West  River, 

Fifth 

Flat  Rock, 

Fifth 

cc 

Nettle  Creek, 

Fourth 

(C 

Westberry, 

It 

Fourth 

(( 

Chester, 

_ 

Fourth 

u 

Wood  bury, 

r  ittn 

Milford, 

(( 

Fifth 

Bethel, 

(I 

Fourth 

ii 

Hopewell, 

tl 

Fourth 

t( 

Rich  Square, 

(1 

Fifth 

(( 

Duck  Creek, 

Fifth  ^ 

Clear  Spring, 

n 

Fourth 

(t 

Walnut  Ridge, 

u 

do. 

tl 

Fall  Creek, 

(( 

do. 

Little  Blue  river. 

(( 

Fifth 

Spiceland, 

It 

Fourth 

fourth  Fourth  day, 

Fourth  day  preceding  monthly  meeting. 
Fifth  day 

do.  "  " 

second  Seventh  days 
Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting, 
Fourth  day         "  " 
third  Seventh  day. 

Fourth  day  before  monthly  meeting, 
Fifth  day  "  " 

do.  " 

(Indulged) 
(Indulged) 
Fourth  day  after  third  First  day, 

"       before  monthly  meeting, 
Fifth  day       "  " 
fourth  Seventh  day, 
Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting. 
Fourth  day    "  " 
do.         "  " 
Fifth  day       "  " 

do.   before  fourth  Seventh  day, 
do.   before  monthly  meeting, 
Fourth  day    "  " 
do.         "  " 
do.       before  third  Seventh  day, 
(Indulged) 
Fourth  day  before  fourth  Seventh  day, 
do.       before  monthly  meeting, 


Near  Richmond,  Wayne  county,  Indiana. 

do.  do.  do. 

Five  miles  south  of  Richmond. 
Four  miles  northeast  of  Richmond. 

Tvco  and  a  half  miles  N.  W.  of  Centreville,  Wayne  co.,  la. 

do.  do.  do. 

Near  Washington,  six  ratles  N.  N.  W.  of  Centreville. 
Economy,  Wayne  co.,  la,  15         do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

On  West  river,  three  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Economy. 
On  Flat  Rock,  five  miles  N.  E.  of  New  Castle,  Henry  co.  la. 
Six  miles  west  of  Economy. 
Six  miles  north  of  New  Castle. 
Four  miles  north  of  Richmond. 

do.  do. 
Seven  miles  nearly  east  of  north  from  Richmond. 
Near  Milton,  Wayne  co.,  Indiana,  16  miles  west  of  Richmond. 

do.  do.  10  miles  west  of  Centreville. 

Four  miles  west  of  Milton. 
In  Henry  county,  eight  miles  N.  W.  of  Milton. 
On  Flat  Rock,  five  miles  west  of  Hopewell. 
Near  Greensborough,  six  miles  S.  W.  of  N.  Castle,  Henry  co. 

do.  do. 
Three  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Duck  Creek,  Henry  co.,  la. 
Twelve  miles  N.  W.  of  Rushville,  Rush  county,  Indiana. 
Huntsville,  Madison  co.,  la.,  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Andersontown. 
In  Rush  county,  Indiana. 

3J  miles  S.  E.  Duck  Creek,  5  m.  N.  E.  Raysville,  Hen.  co. 
do.  do.  do. 


BLUE  RIVER  QUARTERLY  MEETING 
Is  held  at  Bltje  River,  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Salem,  in  Washington  county,  Indiana,  on  the  fourth  Seventh  day  in  the  first  and 
seventh  months ;  and  at  Lick  Creek,  about  three  miles  east  of  Paoli,  in  Orange  county,  on  the  fourth  Seventh  day  in  the  fourth  and  tenth 
months.    It  is  composed  of  three  monthly  meetings,  which,  with  their  subordinate  meetings,  are  held  as  stated  below. 


MONTHLY 
MEETINGS. 


[Meetings  for  Worship  I 
I    and  Preparatives.  I 


Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Worship. 


Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  DiscipliTie. 


LOCATION  AND  REMARKS 


Blue  River, 
Lick  Creek, 

Driftwood, 


Blue  River, 

Lick  Creek, 
Beech  Grove, 
Newberry, 
Indian  Creek, 


Driftwood, 
Sand  Creek, 


First  and  Fifth  day, 

"      Fourth  " 
Fifth  " 
"        do.  " 
"      Fourth  " 


do. 
Fifth 


first  Seventh  day, 

Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting, 

third  Seventh  day. 

Fourth  day  before  monthly  meeting. 

Fifth  day       "  " 


second  Seventh  day. 

Fourth  day  before  monthly  meeting. 
Fifth  day 


About  three  miles  east  of  Salem,  in  Wasliiiigion  county,  la. 

do.  do.  do. 

About  three  miles  east  of  Paoli,  in  Orange  county,  Indiana. 

do.  do.  do. 

One  and  a  half  miles  S.  W.  from  Paoli. 

"  west  " 

Ten  miles  west  of  Bedford,  in  Lawrence  county,  Indiana. 
C  Alternately  at  Driftwood.  10  miles  E.  of  N.  from  Brownstown, 
<    Jackson  co.,  la.,  and  at  Sand  creek,    miles  S.  E.  from  Columbus, 
(     in  Bartholomew  co.    At  Sand  Creek  in  first  month. 

Note.— The  monthly  meetings  in  the  tenth  month  are  held  as 
follows:  Driftwood,  on  third  Seventh  day;  Blue  River,  on  the 
Third  day  following;  and  Lick  Creek,  on  the  Fifth  day  following. 


NEW  GARDEN  QUARTERLY  MEETING 
Is  held  at  New  Garden,  near  Newport,  about  nine  miles  north  of  Riclimond,  in  Wayne  county,  Indiana,  on  the  fourth  Seventh  day  in 
the  fifth  and  eleventh  months ;  and  at  Cherry  Grove,  nine  miles  south  of  Winchester,  Randolph  county,  Indiana,  on  the  fourth  Seventh 
day  in  the  second  and  eighth  months.  It  is  composed  of  four  monthly  meetings,  which,  with  their  subordinate  meetings,  are  held  as  stated 
below. 


MONTHLY  I  Meetings  for  Worship! 
MEETINGS.!    and  Preparatives.  I 


Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Worship. 


Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Discipline. 


LOCATION  AND  REMARKS. 


New  Garden, 


Cherry  Grove, 


White  River, 


MlSSISSINEWA, 


New  Garden, 

Dover, 

Arby, 

Concord, 

Newport, 

Cherry  Grove, 

Center, 

Lynn, 


White  River, 
Dunkirk, 
Jericho, 
Cabin  Creok, 
Sparrow  Creek, 

Mississinewa, 
Back  Creek, 
Deer  Creek, 


First  and  Fifth  days, 

"  Fourth  " 

"  do.  " 

"         do.  " 

"         do.  " 

"         do.  " 

"  Fifth  " 

"        do.  " 


Fourth  " 

Fifth  " 

do.  " 

Fourth  " 

do.  " 


do. 
Fifth 
do. 


third  Seventh  day. 

Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting. 

Fourth  day      "  " 

do.  "  " 

do.      of  monthly  meeting  week, 

do.  do.  do. 

second  Seventh  day. 
Fourth  day  of  monthly  meeting  week, 
Fifth  day  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

Second  day  after  third  Seventh  day. 


Fourth  day  before  monthly  meeting. 
Fifth  day       do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

Fourth  day  before  second  Seventh  day, 

(Indulged) 
Fourth  day  before  third  Seventh  day, 

do.  second  do. 

Fifth  day  do.  do, 

(Indulged) 


At  New  Garden,  Way  ne  county,  la.,  9  miles  N.  of  Richmond. 

do.  do.  do. 

About  four  miles  nearly  W.  of  S.  from  Newport. 
Five  miles  nearly  E.  of  N.  from  Newport. 
Three  miles  S.  W.  of  Newport. 
At  Newport,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Richmond. 
At  Cherry  Grove,  nine  miles  S.  of  Winchester,  Randolph  co. 

do.  do.  do. 

Three  miles  south  of  Cherry  Grove. 
Two  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Cherry  Grove. 
C  Held  alternately  at  White  River,  one  mile  east  of  Winches. 
<  ter,  and  at  Dunkirk,  four  miles  nearly  west  of  Winchester, 
f  At  Dunkirk  in  the  first  month,  White  River  in  second,  &c. 
At  Wiiite  River. 
At  Dunkirk. 

Six  miles  east  of  Winchester,  Randolph  county,  Indiana. 
Ten  miles  west  of  do. 
Seven  miles  south  of  do. 

One  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  Marion,  Grant  county,  la. 

do  do.  do. 

Eight  miles  south  of  Marion. 
Four  miles  south  of  Marion. 
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WESTFIELD  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

Is  held  alternately  at  Elk  and  Salem  ;  at  Elk,  in  Preble  county,  Ohio,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Eaton,  on  the  second  Seventh  day 
in  the  third  and  ninth  months ;  at  Salem,  in  Union  county,  Indiana,  about  three  miles  southeast  from  Liberty,  on  the  second  Seventh  day 
in  the  sixth  and  twelfth  months.  Elk  and  Salem  are  about  twenty  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The  quarterly  meeting  is  composed 
of  two  monthly  meetings,  which,  with  their  subordinate  meetings,  are  held  as  stated  below. 


MONTHLY 
MEETINGS. 

Meetings  for  Worshipl        Days  of  holding  the 
and  Preparatives.    1      Meetings  for  Worship. 

Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Discipline. 

LOCATION  AND  REMARKS. 

Elk, 
Salem, 

Is  held  in  C 
and  eleventh  r 

Elk, 

Silver  creek, 
Salem, 
Newhope, 
Poplar  Ridge, 

linton  county,  0 
nonths  ;  and  is  c 

First  and  Fifth  day. 

First  and  Fifth  day, 
"      Fourth  " 
Fifth  " 
"      Fourth  " 

GE^ 

hio,  about  three  miles 
omposed  of  the  follow 

third  sevenln  day. 

Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting  , 

fourth  Seventh  day, 

Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting, 

Fourth  day    "  " 

Fifth  day      "  " 

Fourth  day    "  " 

ITRE  QUARTERLY  MEETIN 

northwest  from  Wilmingten,  on 
ing  meetings. 

Twelve  miles  south  of  Eaton,  in  Preble  county,  Ohio. 

do.                 do.  do. 
At  Salem,  3  miles  S.  E.  of  Liberty,  Union  county,  Indiana. 
One  mile  south  of  Liberty. 
As  above. 

Four  miles  oast  of  Liberty. 

Eight  miles  southeast  of  Connersville,  in  Fayette  county,  la. 
G 

the  first  Seventh  day  in  the  second,  fifth,  eighth, 

MONTHLY      iMeetings  for  Worship,        Days  of  holding  the        i                   Days  of  holding  the                   i                          t  nr  atton  AND  T?FM  ABKt; 
MEETINGS.  1    and  Preparatives.    |       Meetings  for  Worship.     1                Meetings  for  Discipline.                i                          i^ucAllUN  Ai\u  K±.MAitK.&. 

Springfield, 

Ckntre, 
Dover, 

Is  held  at  "V 
Mooresville ;  < 
which,  with  th 

Springfield, 
Lytle's  creek. 

Centre, 
Newhope, 

Dover, 
Seneca, 
Grassy  Run, 

^^HiTE  Lick,  in 
)n  the  third  Sev 
leir  subordinate 

First  and  Fifth  day, 
»      Fourth  " 

"       Fourth  " 
"       Fifth  " 

"       Fifth  " 
"       Fourth  " 
"       Fourth  " 

WHIT] 

Morgan  county,  Indiar 
enth  day  in  the  secon 
meetings,  are  held  as  . 

Third  day  ailer  second  Seventh  day. 

Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting. 

Fourth  day  do.  do. 

Fourth  day  after  second  Seventh  day. 

Fourth  day  before  monthly  meeting. 

Fifth  day     do.  do. 

Fifth  day  after  second  Seventh  day, 

do.    before  monthly  meeting. 
Fourth  day  "  " 
Fourth  day  "  " 

E  LICK  QUARTERLY  MEET 

la,  about  seventeen  miles  southwest 
d,  fifth,  eighth  and  eleventh  mont 
stated  below. 

Held  alternately  at  Springfield  and  Lytle's  creek. 
Springfield  is  6  miles  west  of  Wilmington,  Clinton  co,,  Ohio. 

Three  miles  west  of  Wilmington. 

do.    northwest  do. 

do.  do. 
In  Greene  CO.  Ohio,  halfway  betweenXenia  and  Wilmington, 
Three  and  a  half  miles  northeast  from  Wilmington. 

do.  do. 
Nine  miles  north  easterly  from  Wilmington,  but  in  Greene  co. 
In  Clinton  county,  about  9  miles  northea.=t  from  Wilmington. 

ING 

1  from  Indianopolis,  and  one  mile  nearly  west  from 
hs.    It  is  composed  of  three  monthly  meetings, 

MONTHLY      IMeetings  for  Worship!        Days  of  holding  the 
MEETINGS.  '    and  Preparatives.    '      Meetings  for  Worship. 

Days  of  holding  the 
Meetings  for  Discipline. 

LOCATION  AND  REMARKS. 

White  Lick, 
Fairfield, 

Mill  Creek, 

Is  held  alte 
months  ;  and 
posed  of  two  r 

White  Lick, 
Sugar  Grove, 
West  Union, 

Fairfield, 
Easton, 
Lick  Branch, 
Richland, 
Westfield, 

Mill  Creek, 
Spring, 

rnately  at  Alum 
at  Goshen,  in  L 
nonthly  meeting 

First  and  Fourth  days, 
"      Fifth  ■* 
"      Fifth  " 

"      Fifth  " 
"      Fourth  " 
"      Fifih  " 
"      Fourth  " 
"      Fifth  " 

"  Fifth 

"      Fourth  " 

ALUM 

Creek,  in  Delaware 
Dgan  county,  Ohio,  on 
3,  which,  with  their  su 

Fourth  day  after  second  Seventh  day, 

do.        before  do- 
Fifth  day       do.  do. 
do.          do.  do. 

Fifth  day  after  second  Seventh  day, 

do.    before  do. 
Fourth  day  after  do. 
Fifth  day  before  do. 
Fourth  day  "  do. 
Fifth  day    "  do. 

second  Seventh  day. 

Fifth  day  before  second  Seventh  day, 

Fourth  day  do.  do. 

CREEK  QUARTERLY  MEET 

county,  Ohio,  on  the  Second  day  i 
the  Second  day  after  the  last  First 
bordinate  meetings,  are  held  as  sta 

In  tenth  month  it  is  hold  on  third  Seventh  day. 
17  miles  S.  W.  of  Indianopolis  and  1  mile  W.  of  Mooresville. 
Hendricks  county,  fivo  miles  north  of  White  Lick. 
Morgan  county,  about  five  miles  S.  W.  from  White  Lick. 
No  mid-week  meet,  for  worship  at  Sugar  Grove  M.  M.  week 
In  Hendricks  county,  about  5  miles  N.  E.  from  White  Lick, 
same  place,    [in  10th  month  M.  meet,  held  on  Sixth  day. 
Three  miles  east  of  Fairfield,  in  Marion  count}'. 
Four  miles  northeast  from  Fairfield. 

28^  ms.  from  Fairfield,  17A  N.  of  Indianopolis,  Hamilton  co. 
In  Hamilton  county,  five  miles  north  of  Richland. 
In  M.  meet,  week,  no  mid-week  meet,  at  Fairfield  Sc  Lick  Bri 
Alternately  at  Mill  Creek  and  Spring.  At  Spring  in  1st  mo. 
Hendricks  co.  la.  3  ms.  S.  W.  from  Danville,  14  N.  W.  from 
Four  and  a  half  miles  S.  W.  from  MiU  Creek.  [\Vhite  Lick 
[M.  meet,  in  10th  mo.  held  on  Fifth  day  after  2d  Seventh  day, 

i 

ING 

i 

ifter  the  last  First  day  in  the  si.xth  and  twelfth 
day,  in  the  third  and  ninth  months.    It  is  corn- 
ted  below. 

MONTHLY      |Mi;ctin';.s  for  Worsliipl        Days  of  hnlding  the        1                     Days  of  holding  the 
MELTINGS.  1    and  I'roii.'iralives.    1      Meetings  for  Worslii|i.      '                 Meeliiigs  for  Discijiliiio. 

LOC.VTION  AND  RE.M.ARKS. 

Goshen, 
Alum  Creek, 

Goshen, 

Weslland, 

Carmel, 

Alum  Creek, 

Owl  Creek, 

Nothum, 

Western, 

Sandusky, 

Greenwich, 

First  and  Fourth  days. 
Fifth 
"       Fourth  " 

Fiftli 
"      Fourth  " 
"      Fourth  " 
"  Fifth 

Fiah 

Fifth 

third  Sevciilii  day, 

Fourth  day  before  monthly  meeting. 

Fifth  day       "  " 

Fourth  day    "  " 

Fifth  day  after  tliird  seventh  day. 

Fifth  day  before  monthly  mectiug, 

Fjurth  day    "  " 

Fourth  day    "  " 

Fifth  day       "  " 

Fifth  day 

Fifth  day      "  " 

In  Jollerson  township,  Logan  county,  Ohio,  survey  No.  4413i 
[of  the  Virginia  Military  DistricI 
Monroe  town.  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  Survey  3221,  of  do. 
Wayne  town.,  Cliumpaignc  co ,  Ohio,  Survey  4534  do. 
Peru  town.,  Delaware  co.,  Ohio,  town.  C,  range  17,  secT  1. 
same  place. 

iVIiddlebury  town  ,  Knox  co.,  O.,  town.  8,  range  14,  sec.  20 
Morvin  town.,  Marion  co.,  Ohio,  town.  13,  range  21,  sec.  14 
no  house. 

Holmes  town.,  Crawford  co.,  Ohio,  town.  2,  range  16,  sec.  35 
Greenwich  town.,  Huron  "                         "       sec.  1. 

THE  FRIEND. 


Ill 


WESTERN  QUARTERLY  MEETING 

Is  held  at  Bloompield,  on  the  second  Seventh  day  in  the  second,  fifth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  months, 
meetings,  which,  with  their  subordinate  meetings,  are  held  as  stated  below. 


It  is  composed  of  three  monthly 


MONTHLY  iMeetings  for  Worshipl 
MEETINGS.  I    and  Preparatives. 


Days  of  lioUling  tlie 
Meetings  for  Worship. 


Ver&uluon, 


Bloomfield, 


SuoAR  River, 


Vermillion, 

Ellwood, 

Hopewell, 


Bloomfield, 
Honey  Creek, 
Poplar  Grove, 
Rocky  Run, 
Rusk  Creek, 


Sugar  River, 
Flint  Creek, 
Pine  Creek, 
Sugar  Plain, 


First  and  Fifth  days, 
"      Fourth  " 
"       B'ourth  " 


Fourth  " 

Fifth  " 

do.  " 

do.  " 

do.  " 


Fifth  " 
Fourth  " 
Fifth  " 
Fourth  " 


Days  of  lioMinf,'  the 
Meetings  for  Discipline. 


LOCATION  AND  REMARKS. 


first  Seventh  day, 

Fifth  day  before  monthly  meeting, 
Fourth  day    "  " 
do.  "  '  " 

Fourth  day  after  first  Seventh  day. 


do. 

Fifth  day 
do. 
do. 


before 
do. 
do. 

do. 

(Indulged) 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


second  Seventh  day, 

Fifth  day  before  second  Seventh  day, 

Fourth  day  do.  do. 

(Indulged) 
(Indulged) 


Alternately  at  Vermillion  and  Ellwood — at  Ellwood  in  1st  m. 
Vermillion  co.,  III.,  4  ms.  S.  of  Georgetown — 80  ms.  W.  N.W. 

ditto,  two  miles  S.  E.  from  Georgetown,   [of  White  Lick. 
Seven  miles  W.  of  Newport,  in  Vermillion  county,  Indiana. 
10th  mo.  Pil.  meet,  is  held  on  Fifth  day  before  3d  Seventh  day. 
10th  mo.  it  is  held  on  Fourth  day  after  3d  Seventh  day. 
Park  CO.,  la.,  5  miles  N.  of  Rockville,  55  N.  W^.  of  White  Lick. 

6  miles  S.  from  Tcrre  Haute,  35  W.  of  S.  from  Bloomfield. 
5  miles  N.  E.  from  Bloomfield. 

4  miles  S.  W.  do. 

7  miles  N.  W.  do.  (No  meeting  in  week  of  Preparative.) 
No  mid-week  meeting  in  monthly  meeting  week. 

Alter,  at  Sugflr  River  and  Flint  Creek.  At  F.  C.  in  1st  mo. 
50  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  White  Lick. 
20  miles  north  from  Sugar  River. 

No  meeting  Filth  day  preceding  and  First  day  after  M,  meet. 

"     Fourth  day       "  "  " 

Sugar  Plain  is  12  miles  E.  of  Sugar  River. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

I. 

MARGARET  LUCAS. 

(Continued  from  page  95.) 

The  period  at  which  we  have  arrived  was 
an  important  one  in  the  life  of  Margaret  Lu- 
cas.   Nurtured  in  the  lap  of  ease  and  indul- 
gence, accustomed  to  the  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments of  fashionable  life,  and  the  society  of 
I  the  volatile  and  gay,  she  was  admired  and 
caressed  by  the  world.    But  in  the  midst  of 
all  this,  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  arrested 
her,  stained  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world 
I  in  her  view,  and  raised  her  mind  from  those 
i lower  and  perishing  gratifications,  to  seek 
after  the  pure  and  permanent  felicity  of  hea- 
Iven.    In  this  pursuit,  she  naturally  looked  to 
:  the  form  of  religion  in  which  she  had  been  edu- 
cated, as  the  means  for  obtaining  the  desired 
'end,   and  observed  its  various  ceremonies 
|\vith  increased  strictness  and  devotion.  But 
these  were  insufficient  to  bring  peace  to  her 
troubled  spirit,  or  to  give  an  assurance  of 
^having  an  interest  in  Him  who  died  for  her, 
5  and  rose  again.  The  longings  of  an  immortal 
Tiind  were  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  thing 
short  of  heavenly  food,  and  none  of  her  per- 
ormances  yielded  this  spiritual  nourishment. 
.:  But  that  blessed  Spirit  which  had  enlighten- 
;d  her  eyes  to  see  the  emptiness  of  mere 
1   jutward  observances,  and  begotten  those  de- 
tires  after  celestial  treasures,  did  not  forsake 
*  tier.    The  work  though  gradual  was  progres- 
;ive.    He  was  turning  her  feet  into  the  nar- 
ow  path  that  leads  to  life,  and  preparing  her 
iy  suffering  to  endure  those  trials  and  con- 
licts  which  arise  to  every  true  believer  from 
e  hostility  of  worldlings.    He  was  weaning 
er  from  her  former  delights — casting  a  veil 
ver  all  her  pleasant  pictures,  shaking  the 
ery  heavens  in  which  she  had  hoped  to  find 
est  for  her  weary  spirit,  and  all  in  love  and 
ercy  unutterable,  to  introduce  her  to  that 
lew  heaven  and  new  earth,  where  righteous- 
jiess  dwells,  and  where  all  things  are  of  God. 
In  the  course  of  his  Providence,  the  Lord  was 

(leased  to  add  outward  affliction  to  her  in- 
ward exercises  of  mind,  as  a  means  of  more 
y holly  separating  her  from  the  world,  and 


strengthening  the  desire  after  spiritual  reli- 
gion. 

When  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  she  ob- 
serves :  "  We  received  an  account  of  the  death 
of  my  sister  Lydia,  for  whom  our  family 
went  into  mourning,  and  I  not  only  mourned 
in  clothes,  but  in  heart,  for  I  loved  her  more 
dearly  than  any  sister  I  had,  and  may  truly 
say,  her  death  added  to  the  weight  of  my  ex- 
ercise, as  well  as  to  the  belief  that  it  was 
requisite  for  me  to  know  my  own  election  to 
be  sure.  Oh !  the  distress  that  I  was  in 
when  I  looked  upon  myself  and  others  ;  to 
see  them  posting  on  with  cheerfulness  in  the 
respective  duties  of  their  religion,  and  my- 
self not  only  barren  in  mine,  but  my  soul  so 
oppressed  in  the  performance,  that  I  could 
neither  assist  my  uncle,  nor  myself  that  way. 
Those  that  have  known  the  activity  of  na- 
ture, can  best  judge  of  my  state,  when  my 

uncle,  wno  used  to  snow  me  a  greiit  deal  of 

indulgence,  signified  how  joyed  he  was  in  my 
good  behaviour ;  saying,  he  could  scarcely 
go  into  any  sort  of  company,  but  they  were 
speaking  in  my  commendation.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  thing  very  pleasing  to  him  ;  and  I 
believe  he  was  then,  in  his  own  thoughts, 
near  having  his  ambition  concerning  me  gra- 
tified, which  was,  to  see  me  happily  settled 
in  the  world.  The  parents  of  my  associates 
had  generally  a  respect  for  me  ;  for,  although 
I  was  of  a  brisk  and  lively  disposition,  j^et 
was  I,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  preserv- 
ed from  that  which  was  immodest  or  profane, 
and  kept  within  the  bounds  of  what  is  termed 
innocent  behaviour  and  good  breeding.  This 
engaged  many,  that  had  daughters,  to  encour- 
age my  companj'.  But  how  soon  did  I  see  a 
turn  in  these  affairs !  for  that  which  surely 
ought  to  have  raised  me  higher  in  their  es- 
teem, now  seemed  likely  to  prove  my  over- 
throw therein.  So  true  it  is,  that  the  greater 
fondness,  once  turned,  proves  the  greater  dis- 
like. I  could  no  longer  remain  under  the 
cloud  of  insensibility ;  for  the  day  spring  from 
on  high  visited  me,  and  the  veil  was  so  far 
rent,  that  I  saw  the  work  of  God  was  in  the 
secret,  of  my  heart,  and  that  a  spiritual  wor- 
ship must  have  place  there. 


"  I  now  remembered  that  I  had  heard  the 
Quakers  recommend  people  to  mind  the  gift  of 
God  in  them.selves,  and  to  follow  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Spirit.    This  I  thought  looked 
something  suitable  to  my  condition  :  and  in- 
deed my  mind  seemed  pressed  to  look  at  their 
doctrine  again.    In  order  to  do  this,  as  I  was 
not  willing  to  be  taken  notice  of,  I  went  out 
between  the  times  of  service,  as  though  I 
would  walk.    This  was  an  exercise  that  was 
allowed  by  the  most  strict,  to  take  off  any 
drowsiness  that  might  oppress  the  mind,  and 
unfit  it  for  the  evening  devotions.    Though  I 
had  not  a  real  necessity  for  this,  being  one  of 
good  spirits,  and  before  I  knew  the  want  of 
faith  in  my  way  of  worship,  was  in  my  de- 
votions zealous,  in  my  diversions  lively,  and 
in  my  work  industrious  ;  yet  I  took  this  free- 
dom, because  the  meeting  lay  in  my  way, 
where  I  had  a  mind  to  inform  myself,  and  as 
I  passed  by  the  gate,  would  make  a  stop.  If 
I  heard  no  voice,  I  soon  went  off";  but  if  any 
one  was  speaking,  I  usually  stepped  within 
the  door,  the  little  end  being,  as  I  then 
thought,  a  good  shelter  to  me  from  the  eyes 
of  those  who  sat  in  the  body  of  the  meeting. 
I  used  to  make  these  visits  as  often  as  I  could, 
and  surely  I  have  cause  to  say,  the  Lord  was 
very  condescending,  and  gave  me  a  more 
clear  understanding  than  ever  I  had  foimd 
at  the  other  meetings  I  had  been  at.  My 
intentions    were    good  in    going  to  these 
meetings,  and  I  used  to  stay  as  long  as 
I   durst,  then  take  a  turn  down  the  next 
field,  and  so  to  my  worship  again ;  whereby 
I  proved  the  effect  which  the  different  doc- 
trines had  on  me,  the  former  answering  to 
the  hope  of  that  justification  I  have  before 
spoken  of,  and  the  latter  fruitless  and  dull. 
Yet  so  far  did  I  proceed  in  repeating  these 
trials,  that  I  plainly  saw  it  was  with  me  like 
those  that  are  hard  to  believe  the  things  they 
would  not  haA'e  to  be  true  ;  but  so  close  did 
the  truth  and  mercy  of  God  follow  me,  that 
I  found  judgment  in  myself  from  the  hand  of 
the  Almighty,  for  persisting  in  that  which 
gave  me  not  the  least  satisfaction.  How 
willingly  would  I  have  retained  the  old  pro- 
fession I  had  been  brought  up  in  from  my 
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childhood  ;  which  was  as  dear  to  my  natural 
desires  as  Ishmael  was  to  Abraham.  But  I 
saw  it  must  not  remain,  and  therefore  made 
a  stop,  and  refused  to  go  to  church,  so  called, 
which  my  aunt  would  know  the  meaning  of. 

"  I  had  signified  something  of  my  uneasi- 
ness to  my  sister,  who  was  coming  down  from 
London  again,  and  she  had  told  my  aunt  that 
I  favoured  the  Quakers,  and  did  not  intend  to 
go  to  church.  This  greatly  incensed  her, 
and  she  left  me,  saying,  she  would  fetch  out 
the  parson  and  people  to  carry  me  in.  But 
so  far  had  truth  wrought  with  me,  that  I 
found  I  must  not  only  venture  that,  but  also 
struggle  against  the  oppositions  which  I  felt 
within  myself. 

"  The  following  night  was  spent  in  more 
confusion  than  common,  and  the  next  day  my 
uncle  and  aunt  went  to  the  parson's,  and 
some  time  after  sent  for  me.  He  looked  on 
me  with  surprise,  signifying  his  great  mis- 
take in  one  whom  he  had  thought  so  religious 
and  so  good  an  example  to  others  ;  for  I  was, 
indeed,  a  constant  attender  upon  those  called 
Saint's  days,  as  well  as  other  times  set  apart 
for  worship.  He  asked  me  how  long  I  had 
been  uneasy.  I  told  him  a  great  while,  and 
could  not  find,  in  any  thing  I  could  do,  any 
real  satisfaction.  He  signified  that  a  perse- 
verance in  those  duties  I  had  been  instructed 
in  was  the  only  way,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
bring  that  satisfaction  I  spoke  of.  But,  says 
he,  your  uncle  is  afraid  you  are  going  to  be  a 
Quaker.  I  answered,  I  believe  not,  though 
I  have  met  with  a  satisfaction  from  their 
preaching,  which  I  never  met  with  else- 
where. He  said,  that  was  no  more  than  a 
delusion  of  the  grand  enemy  of  our  souls;  and 
then  set  forth  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was 
for  young  persons  either  to  go  to  hear  them, 
or  read  their  books  ;  saying  theirs  were  se- 
ducing, erroneous  principles,  and  he  would 
have  me  promise  never  to  hear  them  any 
more. 

"  Many  heavy  things  he  said  of  them,  and 
asked  me  particularly  about  the  family  of  the 
Taylors.  These  I  could  justly  clear,  and 
said,  that  neither  they,  nor  any  other  person 
had  ever  endeavoured  to  insinuate  their  prin- 
ciples, or  turn  me  from  one  profession  to  an- 
other. He  then  said,  if  I  would  desist  from 
hearing  them,  or  reading  their  books,  I  might 
do  well,  and  through  the  continuance  of  my 
duties,  and  good  company,  might  overcome 
my  uneasiness :  indeed,  he  said  so  much 
against  the  persuasion  of  the  Quakers,  that, 
what  with  the  respect  1  had  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  indifference  I  found  in  myself  to  the 
formalities,  as  I  then  termed  the  customs  of 
the  said  people,  I  seemed  resolved  never  to 
go  to  hear  them  again  ;  saying,  and  that  very 
truly,  I  would  never  be  a  Quaker,  if  I  could 
help  it :  nor  was  I  one  till  the  desire  of  my 
soul  after  peace  could  be  no  other  way  satis- 
fied ;  and  no  one  could  wrestle  more  to  es- 
cape it  than  I  did,  as  the  following  account 
will  show." 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  apostle  saith,  "  For  me  to  live  is 
Christ,  and  to  die  is  gain."  And  since  a  trans- 
lation through  death  to  life  is  the  exceeding 


great  gain  of  the  saints,  we  have  no  ground 
to  repine  at  the  loss  of  their  society  heie, 
though  most  grateful,  but  rather  patiently 
and  with  diligence  wait  upon  the  Lord,  till  it 
become  our  own  lot. — T.  Story. 

I  hope  I  am  willing  in  some  degree  to 
commit  the  future  to  one  who  knows  how  to 
control  it,  and  who  will  certainly  prolong  my 
comfort  if  it  is  for  my  good.  There  is  cer- 
tainly this  advantage  in  having  tried  several 
modes  of  life — that  one  can  ascertain  in  what 
degree  circumstances  tend  to  influence  the 
character,  and  affect  the  happiness.  I  have 
been  placed  in  situations  such  as  I  should 
have  imagined  would  have  made  me  happy  ; 
but  now  I  know  that  nothing  external  can  do 
this. — J.  Taylor. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

"  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal ; 

"  But  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven  ; 

"  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  be  your 
heart  also."  Matthew,  Chap.  vi. 

Why  doth  the  child  from  its  earliest  hours, 
Though  its  lot  be  cast  amid  toys  and  flowers, 
Turn  from  the  things  possessed  to-day, 
And  seek  for  those  that  are  far  away  ? 

Why  does  youth,- in  its  sunny  path, 
Leaving  the  joys  and  the  gems  it  hath. 
Gaze  with  such  eager  and  restless  eye 
On  the  meteor  lights  in  manhood's  sky  ? 

And  when  life's  summit  at  length  we  gain, 
And  bind  our  brows  with  it's  golden  chain ; 
Wliy  do  the  eye  and  eh  eek  grow  dim, 
Though  pleasure's  chalice  o'erflows  its  brim  ? 

On, — still  onward  the  soul  would  press, 

Though  its  fervour  chills  and  its  strength  grows  less, 

Dreaming  forever  of  golden  sands, 

Might  it  reach  tiie  spot  where  hope's  rainbow  stands ! 

Oh,  man  !  is  not  this  a  proof  to  thee 

Of  the  spirit's  immortality  ? 

Waste  not  then  on  the  things  of  time 

The  love  that  should  mount  to  a  brighter  clime  ! 

But  fix  in  a  better  land  thy  trust, 

Where  enters  neither  the  moth  nor  rust; 

Gather  thy  gold  for  Eternity, 

Fur  with  its  treasures,  the  heart  will  be. 

L.  M.  H. 


Selected  For  "The  Friend." 
Nay,  be  not  sad — although  thy  lot  be  cast 
Far  from  the  flock,  and  in  a  desert  waste, 
No  shepherd's  tents  within  thy  view  appear 
Yet  the  chief  shepherd  is  forever  near  ! 
When  life's  green  paths  have  lost  their  emerald  hue, 
Nor  longer  falls  the  morn  and  evening  dew. 
To  brighter  bowers  his  fainting  lambs  he  leads. 
With  purer  streams,  and  sweeter  herbage  feeds; 
These  waters,  like  the  ancients  fabled  wave, 
Will  make  immortal  all  that  in  tlieraiave; 
Unlike  the  food  we  feasted  on  before, 
Who  eats  of  this,  shall  hunger  never  more ! 
Lord  !  show  us  where  thy  flocks  in  safety  dwell, 
Refresh  our  spirits  from  thy  holy  well ; 
At  noontide  hide  us  'neath  thy  shadowing  wing 
Inspire  each  bosom  in  tliy  praise  to  sing; 
And  when  the  last,  the  mortal  hour  draws  nigh, 
And  the  souls  pinions  flutter  for  the  sky, 
Oh  !  then  he  near  to  succour  and  to  save 
And  guide  us  safe  o'er  Jordan's  stormy  wave ! 


Died,  on  the  evening  of  the  2Ist  ult.  at  his  residence 
near  Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  Paul  Cooper,  in  the  82d 
year  of  his  age. 

 at  Greenfield,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  the  16th 

of  11  mo.,CoKNKLius  Allen,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  useful  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  had  been  an  elder  in  good  esteem  for  many  years. 


THIS  FRISX^D. 


S'IRST  MONTH,  9,  1836. 


The  account  of  meetings  within  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Indiana  inserted  to-day,  is  from  a 
printed  and  authorised  statement,  which  a 
Friend  of  that  meeting  forwarded  to  us  for 
the  purpose^  It  takes  up  more  room  than  we 
have  usually  appropriated  for  such  purposes 
in  one  paper,  but  it  did  not  well  admit  of  a 
division.  As  soon  as  other  engagements  will 
allow,  it  is  our  intention  to  review  and  collate 
the  several  accounts  of  the  same  description 
spread  over  the  volumes  of  "  The  Friend,"  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  deficiencies  yet  exist 
to  the  formation  of  a  complete  tabular  view 
of  all  the  meetings  of  Friends  on  this  conti- 
nent. 

The  editor  has  received  an  oflScial  commu- 
nication, issued  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the 
Infant  School  Society  of  Philadelphia,  con- 
veying the  thanks  of  that  benevolent  and 
praiseworthy  institution,  "  for  the  interest 
manifested  by  him  in  the  Coloured  Infant 
School,  and  the  aid  given  to  it"  through  this 
paper.  A  request  from  the  board  of  mana- 
gers is  thereto  appended,  with  which  we 
cheerfully  comply,  to  "insert  the  following 
acknowledgement  of  monies  anonymoitsly  am 
gratefully  received,  in  consequence  of  thei 
last  notice  in  this  paper,  stating  the  wants  of 
the  Coloured  Infant  School." 


Dec. 

15th, 

$15  00 

it, 

17th, 

10  00 

(( 

20th, 

5  00 

<( 

23d, 

10  00 

(< 

23d, 

10  00 

.( 

23d, 

3  00 

$53  00 

This  expression  of  grateful  feelings  is  like- 
wise extended  tn  all  thosc  who,  by  their  con- 
tribiitions,  have  enabled  the  committee  to 
continue  thus  far  their  care  over  their  inter- 
esting charge  ;  and  though  the  sum  received 
will  not  support  the  school  more  than  a  few 
months,  yet  the  hope  is  entertained  that  these 
destitute  children  will  again  find  friends  will 
ing  to  supply  the  means,  when  the  present 
sum  is  exhausted. 

Erratum. — In  the  latter  number,  for  fleet- 
ing rea.d  fluttering,  in  the  last  line  of  the!'; 
stanzas  written  by  a  clergyman.  i 

Died,  on  the  16th  of  twelfth  month,  1835,  in  th(  I 
city  of  Utica,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  Sarah  Car 
PENTER,  wife  of  Zeno  Carpenter,  aged  62  years,  after  ; 
short  illness,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience 
She  was  a  member  of  Bridgevvatcr  Monthly  Meeting 
was  in  the  station  of  an  elder  for  a  number  of  years]  J 
was  a  diligent  attender  of  religious  meetings,  when  o 
ability  of  body,  and  often  encouraged  others  to  bi  ( 
faithful  therein,  saying,  "  it  would  be  no  loss  as  to  tb<  , 
outward."    Through  that  faith  that  works  by  love,Bh. 
was  enabled  to  meet  the  solemn  messenger  with  calm 
ncss  and  resignation,  relying  for  salvation  upon  tb 
merits  and  mercies  of  our  dear  Lord  and  Savioui 
Towards  the  close  she  said,  "  It  will  be  well  with  me 
there  will  be  a  mansion  prepared  for  me."    She  ej 
pired  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  leaving  the  consolin 
evidence,  that  she  has  been  removed  to  an  inheritanc 
incorruptible  and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  awajf 
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THE   PRACTICAL  TOURIST. 

(Continued  from  page  106.) 

After  the  process  of  engraving  is  completed, 
the  copper  cylinder  is  placed  in  a  strong  frame, 
where  it  is  made  to  revolve  by  steam  power, 
with  a  portion  of  the  under  surface  constantly 
immersed  in  the  liquid  dye  contained  in  a 
trough.  The  dye  stuff  which  adheres  to  the 
surface  of  the  cylinder  is  scraped  off  by  the 
smooth  edge  of  a  steel  blade,  applied  firmly 
against  it.  This  blade,  designated  by  the 
singular  appellation  of  the  "  doctor,"  clears 
off  the  liquid  dye  stuff  only  from  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  copper,  and  leaves  all  the  fur- 
rowed lines  of  the  engraving  full  of  the  colour- 
ing substance.  The  cloth  is  imprinted  whilst 
passing  beneath  a  roller  pressed  by  heavy 
weights  upon  the  engraved  cylinder,  and  ope- 
rating together  like  two  calender  rollers.  The 
spongy  texture  of  the  cloth  sinks  into  all  the 
engraved  cavities  and  imbibes  the  colouring 
matter  lodged  in  them ;  whilst  from  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  copper,  cleaned  by  the 
doctor,  it  receives  no  dye  to  stain  it.  The 
cotton  cloth  is  seen  to  enter  between  the 
rollers  as  white  and  spotless  as  pure  snow ; 
and  as  if  by  a  inagical  transformation  to 
issue  from  between  them  on  the  other  side, 
covered  with  gay  flowers,  or  with  pictured 
landscapes,  spread  over  the  surface  in  all  the 
fair  proportions  of  hills  and  dales,  and  wind- 
ing rivers.  Three  or  more  distinct  colours 
may  be  printed  and  duly  blended  together  to 
.produce  an  harmonious  effect,  at  one  opera- 
tion, by  arranging  an  equal  number  of  the 
■printing  cylinders,  each  engraved  and  sup- 
plied with  its  own  peculiar  colour,  to  bear  or 
press  against  the  surface  of  the  large  smooth 
central  cylinder,  around  which  the  cloth  to 
be  printed  is  made  to  pass.  Beautiful  chintz 
.of  several  bright  dyes,  thus  perfected  at  one 
operation,  pass  off  over  machinery  to  be  dried 
nearly  as  fast  as  one  can  walk. 

Block  printing,  as  the  term  implies,  is  per- 
formed with  pieces  of  wood  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  six  or  eight  inches  wide,  the 
dimensions  being  varied  to  suit  the  required 
patterns.  After  being  cut  or  engraved,  they 
are  used  on  the  principle  of  common  type 
printing,  being  first  applied  to  the  dye  stuff, 


rendered  viscid  or  glutinous  by  gum  or  paste, 
and  then  accurately  applied  to  the  cloth  to 
cause  each  impression  to  be  nicely  adjusted 
along  the  borders  of  the  pattern  without  show- 
ing disjointed  edges.  The  cloth  is  smoothly 
extended  on  a  table,  and  the  block  is  im- 
pressed upon  it  by  a  gentle  rap,  which  trans- 
fers to  it  the  dye  stuff  or  paste.  The  block 
is  then  again  applied  to  the  adhesive  ink  or 
dye,  and  then  to  the  spongy  cloth,  which  ab- 
sorbs and  retains  it,  and  this  process  is  re- 
peated until  the  whole  is  finished.  When 
several  colours  are  to  be  printed  on  one  piece, 
to  produce  a  variety  of  blended  tints,  it  must  be 
passed  over  as  many  times  as  there  arc  dis- 
tinct shades  or  colours  to  be  printed.  The 
style  of  work  executed  on  some  of  the  light 
cotton  fabricks  is  surprisingly  beautiful,  ren- 
dering them  nearly  as  valuable  as  silks. 

The  prints  are  finally  completed  by  being 
glazed  or  polished.  This  is  accomplished  by 
first  impregnating  the  calico  or  chintz  with 
gum,  starch,  or  bees'  wax,  as  may  be  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  may  be 
intended.  Thus  prepared,  the  cloth  is  passed 
between  two  cylinders,  one  of  which  is  hol- 
low, and  is  heated  -by  red-hot  pieces  of  iron 
inserted  in  the  cavity,  or  by  steam.  To  one 
of  the  rollers  is  given  by  the  machinery  a 
quicker  rotation  than  to  the  other.  The  two 
calender  cylinders  are  thus  not  only  caused 
to  roll  in  contact,  but  also  a  rubbing  effect  is 

produoecl,  owing  lO  the  diffuront  relative  velo- 

cities  with  which  the  surface  of  each  is  caused 
to  move.  By  this  means  the  hot  surface  of 
the  polished  cylinder  is  made  to  partially 
slide  over  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  to  be 
glazed,  as  the  polished  surface  of  a  flat  iron 
or  sad  iron  is  passed  over  clothes  by  the 
laundress  in  the  familiar  domestic  operation 
of  ironing. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  smoothest  and 
hardest  substance,  best  adapted  for  one  of 
each  set  of  calender  rollers,  is  the  apparentlj^ 
soft  spongy  pasteboard.  Many  thousand  folds 
of  this  sort  of  paper  are  used  to  form  one 
roller  at  an  expense  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars. To  consolidate  the  paper,  a  powerful 
hydrostatic  press  is  employed,  by  which  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  produced  by  a  weight 
of  nearly  a  thousand  tons  has .  been  imposed 
on  a  single  paper  calender  roller,  whereby  it 
has  been  rendered  nearly  as  hard  as  the  iron 
roller,  its  antagonist,  and  quite  as  susceptible 
of  a  fine  polish. 

It  is  a  subject  of  particular  study  with  the 
printers  to  procure  tasteful  designs  of  pat- 
terns ;  as  by  this  means  they  are  able  in 
some  instances  to  obtain  twenty  or  thirty  per 
cent,  more  for  such  goods  as  may  suit  the 
difficult  tastes  of  the  fair  sex. 

Every  effort  of  human  art  and  ingenuity  is 
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excited  to  the  utmost  in  Manchester  to  gratify 
and  indulge  the  varying  wants  and  fashions  of 
the  ladies  of  all  parts  of  the  world — even  of 
Egypt  and  India  ;  and  the  tastes  of  the  sable 
beauties  of  the  Gold  coast  are  consulted,  a^ 
well  as  those  of  the  fair  ones  of  the  United 
States  and  England.  The  mere  privilege  of 
the  first  supply  of  the  most  desirable  patterns 
is  sometimes  purchased  by  the  merchants  at 
a  premium  of  fifty  or  even  of  an  hundred 
pounds  sterling. 

The  prints  are  conveyed  from  one  ware- 
house to  another  in  covered  carts,  closed  by 
doors  and  securely  locked,  by  which  means 
they  are  protected  from  the  showers  of  rain 
which  fall  so  frequently  and  unexpectedly  in 
Manchester,  and  also  from  the  prying  cu- 
riosity of  rival  artists,  who  are  always  de- 
sirous to  sec  and  to  copy  new  styles  and 
patterns. 

The  print  works,  like  almost  every  other 
nook  and  corner  in  England,  are  the  abodes 
of  excise  officers,  who  collect  the  duty  of 
three  pence  half  penny  (about  seven  cents) 
imposed  upon  every  yard  of  printed  cottons.* 
To  designate  and  identify  the  j)ieces  on  which 
the  duty  has  been  paid,  a  small  strip  of  the 
printed  cloth  is  torn  oft't'rom  the  end  of  each 
piece,  and  is  preserved  by  the  custom-house 
officers  with  the  proper  marks  and  numbers. 
In  the  progress  of  time  whole  warehouses 
have  been  filled  with  these  useless  fragments. 
When  the  prints  are  exported,  these  samples 
are  produced  and  compared  with  the  original 
pieces  from  which  they  were  torn.  If  found 
to  agree,  a  return  of  duty  is  allowed  to  the 
exporter,  to  encourage  foreign  trade,  as  one 
of  the  printers  observed  to  me.  There  have 
been  instances  in  which  the  exporter  of  old 
and  unfashionable  calico  have  received,  by 
this  return  of  the  excise  duty,  nearly  the  first 
cost.  The  proprietor  of  one  of  these  print 
works  has  paid  in  the  course  of  six  weeks,  it 
is  stated,  a  duty  to  government  at  the  rate  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars  per 
annum ;  and  four  of  them,  during  the  same 
period,  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  about  750,000 
dollars  per  year.  Loaded  with  this  hea\y 
impost,  prints  are  sold  in  the  shops  in  Eng- 
land at  higher  prices  than  when  retailed  in 
the  United  States. 

The  American  machine  invented  by  Whit- 
more  for  setting  the  wire  teeth  of  cards,  has 
long  been  deemed  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Manchester.  The  works  belong  to  an  intelli- 
gent American.  There  are  nearly  an  hundred 
machines  in  operation  for  setting  the  card 
teeth,  and  about  fifty  more  are  about  to  be 

*  The  duty  on  cottons  printed  in  England,  was  re- 
pealed in  1831,  and  an  additional  duty  has  been  im- 
posed on  the  raw  material  as  a  substitute  for  the  tax 
on  prints. 
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constructed.  A  dozen  persons  are  able  to 
keep  them  in  constant  operation,  and  to  ac- 
complish as  much  work  in  one  day  as  could 
have  been  done  on  the  former  plan  by  two  or 
three  hundred  persons.  The  work  is  more 
perfect  than  when  performed  by  hand,  and  is 
generally  preferred  by  the  manufacturers  who 
use  the  cards. 

This  machine  for  making  wire  cards  seems, 
whilst  one  intently  regards  its  movements,  to 
be  self-directed,  like  some  of  the  automaton 
figures  of  Maelzel.  In  the  course  of  its  ope- 
ration, it  pricks  the  holes  in  the  sheet  of 
leather,  cuts  ott'  the  wire,  which  it  araws  ri'om 
the  coil,  into  small  pieces  of  suitable  length 
for  the  teeth ;  bends  the  staples  to  form  the 
teeth,  and  inserts  them  into  the  small  holes 
pricked  in  the  leather  by  the  awl,  also  moved 
by  the  machine ;  and  finally  gives  the  inserted 
tooth  a  proper  bend  or  hooked  form,  complet- 
ing all  these  operations  until  it  sets  many 
thousand  teeth  into  a  sheet  of  leather,  often 
without  stopping  or  missing  a  single  tooth. 
By  means  of  this  ingeniously  arranged  con- 
trivance, the  spectator  may  almost  imagine 
the  brass  and  iron  to  be  endued  with  the  at- 
tributes of  human  skill  and  intelligence. 

The  original  proprietors  were  unfortunate 
in  their  first  attempts  to  introduce  this  ma- 
chine into  successful  operation  in  England,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  attempts  to  overcome  pre- 
judices, in  order  to  substitute  new  machinery 
in  the  place  of  old.  The  perseverance  of  the 
proprietor  cannot  fail,  however,  eventually  to 
ensure  a  success,  splendid  even  for  England. 

As  another  wonder  of  mechanism  in  Man- 
chester, and  as  a  rival  to  Whitmore's  card- 
machine,  may  be  mentioned  a  machine  for 
making  weaver's  slaies  or  reeds  by  steam- 
power,  invented  also  by  an  American.  Un- 
aided by  the  attendant,  it  draws  off"  from  a 
coil  the  flattened  wire,  cuts  it  into  pieces  of 
proper  length,  inserts  each  piece,  termed  a 
dent,  successively  into  the  frame  of  the  slaie, 
where  it  arranges  them  all  side  by  side,  with 
precisely  equal  spaces  between  thern,  like 
those  between  the  teeth  of  a  comb ;  and 
finally  binds  each  dent  to  its  place  by  a  liga- 
ture of  tarred  twine.  All  of  these  complica- 
ted operations  are  performed  by  the  machine 
with  a  celerity  and  perfection,  which  manual 
labour  cannot  excel. 

In  a  machine  shop  in  which  about  150 
workmen  are  employed,  a  large  apartment 
was  shown  to  us  provided  with  tables  at 
which  many  of  the  mechanics  dine  together. 
Each  man  brings  his  provisions ;  and  women 
are  hired  to  cook  them.  By  this  plan,  it  was 
observed,  punctuality  is  insured,  attended  with 
an  important  economical  advantage  to  the 
workpeople. 

Some  of  the  machine  shops  of  Manchester 
arc  constructed  on  a  most  extensive  scale. 
The  proprietor  of  one  of  these  establishments 
informed  me  that  he  employed  380  workmen. 
The  bars  of  iron  are  heaped  up  in  his  yards 
like  piles  of  cord  wood.  A  branch  of  a  canal 
has  been  formed  through  the  centre  of  his 
premises,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  that 
is  capable,  as  it  was  stated  to  me,  of  being 
raised,  for  canal  boats  to  pass  beneath  it,  up- 
on the  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox. 


The  pressure  is  conveyed  through  tubes  filled 
with  water,  and  laid  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  to  act  on  the  movable  pistons 
upon  which  the  bridge  rests ;  and  when  the 
forcing  pump  is  put  in  motion,  the  bridge 
rises  from  the  abutments  as  if  lifted  by  magic. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  TEACHER. 
The  following  observations  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  a  little  work  recently  published 
at  Boston,  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  Classi- 
cal Education  of  Boys,  by  a  Teacher."  They 
seem  10  possess  interest  for  many  of  the  read- 
ers of  "  The  Friend,"  and  to  be  quite  as  ap- 
plicable to  our  primary  schools  as  to  those  of 
higher  grades.  C. 

In  the  course  of  instruction  I  have  drawn, 
it  has  been  equally  my  object  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  profession  of  a  teacher  ;  Avhich,  al- 
though much  has  been  said  about  it  of  late 
years,  does  not  seem  yet  to  be  distinctly  com- 
prehended, even  by  teachers  themselves.  To 
perform,  as  he  ought,  all  the  duties  I  have 
enjoined  upon  him,  no  small  time  and  pains 
are  requisite ;  long  and  arduous  study  alone 
will  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  task ;  and 
he  may  rest  assured  that  with  such  views,  he 
has  embraced  a  profession  which  will  com- 
mand all  his  powers ;  there  is  no  danger  of 
his  intellect  being  ground  down  and  frittered 
away  by  school-keeping,  as  too  many  appre- 
hend, nor  need  he  in  this  case  fear  for  his 
fame  or  respect  among  men ;  let  it  be  once 
known  that  an  instructor  possesses  the  learn- 
ing and  talents  necessary  for  the  station  I 
have  indicated  to  him,  and  he  will  be  an 
honoured  man,  and  his  profession  will  rank, 
as  it  should,  with  the  highest  and  best.  Let 
young  men,  then,  not  hesitate  to  embrace  the 
profession  of  teaching ;  they  may  exalt  it  as 

high    as    they    please,    and   with   it    <Koy  will 

themselves  be  elevated.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
that  the  teacher  should  be  completely  ac- 
complished in  all  these  branches  before  he 
begins.  I  would  have  him  commence  with  a 
class  of  young  children,  and  continue  with 
them  till  they  are  ready  for  the  university  ; 
let  his  studies  grow  in  proportion  to  theirs, 
and  his  mind  expand  with  theirs ;  when  he 
undertakes  the  care  of  them,  let  him  feel  the 
responsibility  of  his  station ;  let  him  be  sen- 
sible that  they  are  thus  cast  upon  him  like 
his  own  oflTspring,  for  better  or  worse ;  that 
upon  him  depends,  in  no  small  degree,  their 
success  in  life  ;  even  their  moral  existence 
will  receive,  perhaps,  its  deepest  impress  at 
his  hands.  The  business  he  is  to  commence 
will  never  end  ;  he  is  to  form  in  his  pupils 
habits  of  mind  that  are  never  to  be  lost ;  to 
develope  thoughts  that  will  expand  for  ever ; 
to  direct  their  footsteps  into  paths  that  are 
lost  in  eternity,  and  from  which  there  is  no 
turning  back.  The  mind  almost  quails  be- 
fore such  responsibilities,  and  yet  the  pro- 
fession of  a  teacher  is  often  treated  with 
wanton  levity,  or  even  with  scorn. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks,  I  must 
not  omit  to  urge  the  importance  of  an  in- 
structor's becoming  intimate  with  the  parents 
of  those  who  are  committed  to  his  care  ; 


something  is  undoubtedly  known  of  him  be- 
fore the  children  are  yielded  to  him  ;  his 
moral  character,  his  literary  attainments,  his 
power  of  instructing,  the  plan  he  is  to  pursue, 
have  probably  been  already  discussed  by  those 
most  interested.  But  much  remains  yet.  It 
is  extremely  desirable  that  he  should  find 
friends  as  well  as  acquaintances  in  the  pa- 
rents of  his  pupils  ;  and  parents  on  their  part 
cannot  do  too  much  to  promote  this  object.  It 
is  indeed  most  desirable  to  bind  an  instructer  by 
personal  feeling  as  well  as  by  general  motives 
of  duty ;  if  he  is  sincerely  attached  to  those 
who  have  trusted  their  offspring  to  his  care, 
if  he  realizes  the  strength  of  their  feelings, 
witnesses  their  anxieties  and  their  hopes,  and 
at  the  same  time  knows  that  they,  in  some 
degree,  turn  to  him  to  satisfy  their  longings ; 
surely  he  will  enter  with  more  of  the  same 
earnestness  into  the  care  of  their  children, 
than  if  all  this  was  to  him  as  a  sealed  book. 
Much  good  may  be  done,  too,  by  free  dis- 
cussions between  instructeis  and  parents  ;  let 
them  unfold  to  each  other  their  plans  and 
ideas  ;  surely  too  great  confidence  cannot 
subsist  between  those  who  stand  in  such  in- 
timate relation  one  to  the  other.  Each  should 
be  willing  to  yield.  Parents  should  rememi 
ber  that  the  instructer  is  obliged  to  follow  a 
system  of  his  own,  that  he  is  probably  the 
recipient  of  many  opposing  notions,  and  that 
he  must  choose  between  them  ;  that  what 
would  meet  their  views  would  probably  be 
opposed  to  others'  way  of  thinking,  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  for  a  man  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  varying  opinions  he  will  hear, 
and  impossible  to  agree  with  all  ;  that  he 
must  therefore,  in  some  cases,  persevere  ia 
his  system  with  a  steadiness  which  will  ap- 
pear to  them  obstinacy,  but  which  he  deems 
necessary.  The  teacher,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  reflect,  that  the  parents  probably  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  dispositions  and 
minds  of  their  children  than  himself.  They  | 
have,  in  most  cases,  the  experience  of  more  '. 
years  ;  their  advice  ought  never  to  be  hastily 
rejected,  but  will  very  frequently  be  of  great  I 
service  to  him. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  offering  a  few  ■ 
remarks  upon  the  conduct  and  discipline  of 
the  school-room.     It  is  evident  that  the 
teacher  may  have  great  influence  upon  the  ; 
manners  of  his  pupils ;  indeed,  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  they  should  spend  five  or  six  hours 
a  day  with  him,  for  several  years,  without 
forming  their  own  manners,  in  some  degree, 
upon  his.   What  can  be  expected  of  boys  who  | 
have  daily  before  them  the  example  of  a  per- 
son whom  they  are  taught  to  respect,  but  whose 
manners  are  grossly  deficient,  as  is  unhap- 
pily the  case  in  too  many  instances  ?   I  see  : 
no  reason  why  courteousness,  gentleness,  and  j 
politeness  of  manner  should  be  banished  from  '  ^ 
the  school  ;  yet  how  often  it  happens  that  the 
teacher  speaks  to  his  pupils  in  a  way  which 
would  cause  him  to  blush  were  he  heard  in 
the  parlour  !    Let  him  cultivate  in  himself 
a  quiet  and  staid  deportment,  even  when 
obliged  to  censure  his  pupils.    I  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  that  he  avoid  speaking 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice  ;  his  words  should 
be  distinct,  but  very  iow,  and  he  should 
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endeavour  to  teach  his  pupils  the  same  way 
of  conversing  whenever  there  is  occasion  for 
it.  Excepting  at  the  exercises  of  reading  and 
declamation,  the  voice  should  never  be  heard 
loud  in  the  school-room. 

This  subdued  manner  on  the  part  of  the 
instructer,  will  do  more  than  any  laws  or 
punishments,  towards  preserving  order  and 
stillness.  A  teacher  ought  never  to  address 
a  pupil  in  rough  and  coarse  language,  such 
as  he  would  not  use  in  society.  Censure 
never  implies  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  nor 
loud  talking ;  and  still  less  is  there  need  of 
such  language  in  the  ordinary  conversation 
between  a  teacher  and  his  pupils.  He  should 
address  them  with  kind  and  gentle  words, 
and  in  a  pleasant  humour,  as  he  would  if  he 
met  them  at  home :  above  all,  he  should  avoid 
using  ridicule  or  sarcasm  towards  them ; 
liiuch  unnecessary  pain  is  thus  thoughtlessly 
inflicted,  and  the  feelings  of  children  made 
callous,  or  their  spirit  broken  by  a  species  of 
refined  cruelty,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse. 
Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  rights  of 
children :  alas !  how  often  are  their  rights 
disregarded  ;  how  often  tlieir  reason  insulted, 
their  weakness  derided,  their  doubting  ques- 
tions mocked  at,  their  sense  of  justice  vio- 
lated ;  and  this  in  many  instances  from  some 
absurd  notion  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  them,  that  their  own  dignity 
niust  be  supported.  Careful  attention  ought 
to  be  given  by  the  instructer  to  the  posture 
of  his  pupils  during  school  hours.  Whether 
sitting  or  standing,  I  think  it  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  teacher  should  guard  them 
from  throwing  themselves  into  unhealthy  or 
awkward  positions :  he  should  never  allow 
them  while  at  their  studies,  either  reading 
or  writing,  to  stoop ;  the  body  should  be  kept 
erect,  the  shoulders  thrown  back,  and  the 
chest  expanded.  There  is  no  habit  more  use- 
less, yet  none  more  common  to  our  students, 
than  that  of  placing  themselves  in  awkward 
and  ungainly  postures,  sitting  with  their  el- 
bows on  their  knees,  or  their  feet  in  a  chair, 
or,  still  worse,  as  high  as  their  head.  The 
result  is,  they  are  never  easy  in  society, 
where  the  luxury  of  lolling  is  not  permitted 
them,  and  they  prepare  themselves  for  con- 
sumption by  the  contraction  of  the  chest.  If 
I  their  habits  are  carefully  attended  to  in  school, 
j  it  will  soon  become  as  easy  for  them  to  study 
in  a  graceful  and  healthy  position  as  the  con- 
trary. The  first  duty  of  the  teacher  in  this 
respect,  however,  is  to  set  a  good  example. 

If  a  child  has  been  well  managed  at  home, 
he  will  hardly  need  punishment  or  reward  at 
school,  if  his  teacher  is  judicious.  I  much 
prefer,  if  the  thing  be  possible,  that  a  boy 
should  only  be  aware  by  reflection,  that  he 
,  has  been  punished — that  is,  that  punishment 
in  school  should  follow  wrong-doing,  as  ne- 
I  cessarily  as  effect  follows  cause  in  the  natural 
sciences, — and  this  is  in  a  degree  practicable. 
I  The  greatest  source  of  trouble  in  schools,  is 
idleness,  which  is  usually  punished  when  the 
child  is  found  ignorant  of  his  lesson.  Instead 
of  inflicting  punishment  of  any  kind,  if  the 
teacher  simply  obliges  the  child  who  has  not 
learned  his  lesson,  to  go  over  it  with  him  till 
he  has  become  familiar  with  it,  showing  on 


his  own  part  no  impatience  or  anger,  but 
merely  a  strong  wish  that  he  should  gain  the 
knowledge  conveyed  in  the  lesson,  and  sorrow 
at  the  remissness,  this  will  in  most  instances 
be  punishment  enough  if  the  child  has  a  com- 
mon portion  of  moral  sense ;  and  if  he  has 
not,  punishment  will  do  him  no  good.  Cor- 
poral punishment,  a  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  is 
now  in  such  general  disrepute  that  I  need  not 
stop  to  pass  censure  upon  it ;  I  trust  it  is  for 
ever  banished  from  our  scliools.  In  general, 
I  wish  that  the  artificial  system  of  discipline 
prevailing  in  schools,  could  be  abolished ;  I 
would  have  the  school-room  as  much  like 
home  as  the  case  will  admit ;  the  same  man- 
ner of  addressing  the  children;  the  same  man- 
ner of  punishing,  when  it  is  necessary ;  the 
same  freedom  from  restraint,  if  possible.  I 
would,  as  far  as  practicable,  have  children 
preserve  in  the  school  the  same  set  of  feelings 
that  they  have  in  the  parlour  at  home.  In 
short,  the  best  rule  for  the  discipline  of  a 
school,  may  be  summed  up  in  these  words : 
mutual  afiection  and  interest  between  the  in- 
structer and  the  pupil.  And  to  establish  this, 
depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  parents. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
BROTHERLY  KINDNESS. 

Copious  extracts  from  Dr.  Abercrombie's 
treatises  concerning  the  "  Intellectual  Pow- 
ers," and  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Moral 
Feelings,"  have  heretofore  been  transferred 
to  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend  ;"  and  not  doubt- 
ing that  they  were  generally  acceptable  to  its 
readers,  I  am  induced  to  offer  for  publication 
in  its  columns,  a  selection  from  his  recent 
work,  entitled  "  The  Man  of  Faith."  This 
little  work,  it  appears  from  the  introductory 
remarks  of  the  New  York  publishers,  was 
originally  intended  for  gratuitous  distribution 
among  the  families  of  a  district  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  which  the  author  often  visited 
in  the  course  of  professional  duty.  They  fur- 
ther inform  us,  that  "  as  a  lay-elder  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  progress  of  religion,  he  was  accustomed 
to  make  his  visits  to  the  sick  the  occasion  of 
exerting  that  religious  influence,  so  peculiar- 
ly within  the  power  of  the  christian  physi- 
cian.'^ And  that  "  in  his  introductory  ad- 
dress to  the  families  for  whom  it  was  design- 
ed, he  alludes  to  the  various  exciting  subjects 
which  had  been  agitated  in  that  community, 
and  which  had  so  strong  a  tendency  to  di- 
vert attention  from  the  first  great  object  of 
life,  and  to  engross  it  inordinately,  if  not  su- 
premely, in  the  concerns  of  this  world.'''' — 
With  this  in  view,  how  just,  and  at  the  same 
time,  how  beautifully  expressed,  are  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : — "  But  amid  all  these  com- 
motions has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  life 
is  passing  rapidly  on,  and  that  it  will  very 
soon  be  over?  that  a  period  is  approaching 
with  fearful  rapidity,  when,  regarding  each 
of  us,  "  time  shall  be  no  longer !"  Has  it 
never  occurred  to  you  to  think,  with  deep 
and  personal  interest,  of  that  hour  when  all 
our  best  friends  can  do  for  us,  will  be,  to  con- 
vey us  with  suitable  decency  to  the  grave, — 
to  cover  us  with  the  green  turf, — and  then  to 
return  to  the  tumult  of  life,  with  the  same 


activity  and  interest  as  if  we  had  never  been? 
To  them  the  face  of  nature  shall  bloom  fresh 
and  fair,  as  it  bloomed  before ;  and  the  full 
tide  of  life  shall  How  on,  as  it  flowed  before ; 
and  some  pageant  shall  again  move  on,  in  all 
its  mock  majesty,  and  a  busy  crowd  shall  fol- 
low it  with  looks  of  wonder  and  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, till  another,  and  another  of  them  shall 
drop  into  the  grave,  and  life,  with  all  its 
dread  responsibilities,  shall  close  upon  them 
forever." 

That  the  author  could  have  found  time,  in 
the  scanty  leisure  afforded  by  an  arduous  and 
laborious  profession,  for  the  composition  of 
such  works  as  he  has  given  to  the  public, 
manifests  application  of  no  ordinary  kind  ;  and 
that  his  highly  gifted  mind  has  been  thus  di- 
rected to  administer  to  the  religious  wants  of 
his  fellow-men,  is  cause  of  grateful  acknow- 
ledgement. 

"  Learning  has  borne  such  fruit  in  other  days 
On  all  her  branches."  

And  it  is  consolatory  to  find  in  the  present 
day,  amid  the  wide  waste  of  publications, 
which  if  not  directly  immortal  in  their  ten- 
dency, are  calculated  merely  to  amuse,  or  to 
gratify  the  imagination — here  and  there  a 
verdant  spot,  upon  which  the  religiously 
thoughtful  mind  may  repose  with  satisfaction  ; 
and  go  forth  to  the  active  duties  of  life,  re- 
freshed and  strengthened  for  their  perform- 
ance. 

The  little  work  now  under  consideration,  is 
a  practical  commentary  upon  the  text,  2  Pe- 
ter, i.  5,  6,  7  :  "  And  besides  this,  giving  all 
diligence,  add  to  your  faith,  virtue  ;"  d:c. — 
Its  various  parts  so  intimately  depend  one 
upon  another,  that  it  seems  ditficult,  in  sever- 
ing any  particular  portion,  to  do  entire  jus- 
tice to  the  author ;  but  what  I  have  marked 
for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  is  the  follow- 
ing on  "  Brotherly  kindness." 

"  The  mental  condition  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  observations" — 
"  tends  at  once  to  lead  the  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  it  to  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  the  various 
important  duties  which  belong  to  the  situation 
in  which  he  is  placed.  W'hile  it  leads  him 
to  seek  after  purity  of  heart,  it  also  produces 
a  character  and  conduct  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  good  of  others, — the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  all  those  with  whom  he  may  be 
brought  into  contact,  in  his  passage  through 
this  state  of  trial  and  discipline.  Following 
out  this,  as  the  natural  or  necessary  result  of 
a  healthy  moral  condition  within,  the  apostle 
next  inculcates,  that  to  temperance,  patience 
and  godliness,  is  to  be  added  Brotherly -kind- 
ness. This  seems  to  include  the  highest  ex- 
ercise of  all  those  affections  which  bind  man 
to  his  fellow-men ;  leading  us  to  feel  towards 
each  other  as  brethren, — to  study  the  wants 
of  others, — to  enter  into  their  feelings,  and, 
in  as  far  as  we  have  power,  to  relieve  their 
distresses.  It  tends  to  promote  a  conduct 
distinguished  not  only  by  the  highest  degree 
of  integrity,  but  by  habitual  complaisance, 
sympathy,  and  kindness ;  and  this  is  not  to  be 
regulated  by  the  condition  of  men  as  to  the 
things  of  this  world,  but  by  the  high  and 
broad  principle,  that,  whatever  may  be  their 
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lot  as  to  external  things,  they  are  the  child- 
ren of  the  same  Almighty  Father  with  our- 
selves, inheriting  the  same  nature,  possessed 
of  the  same  feelings,  and  soon  to  enter  on  the 
same  state  of  eternal  existence,  when  all  the 
distinctions  which  exist  in  this  world  shall 
cease  forever.  It  thus  leads  us  to  bring  our- 
selves, as  it  were,  to  the  same  rank  and  the 
same  situation  with  them,  and  with  a  brother- 
ly interest  to  view  their  wants  and  their  feel- 
ings as  if  they  were  our  own.  The  principles 
of  conduct  which  arise  from  this  interchange 
of  tender  affections  are  applicable  to  every 
situation  of  life,  and  to  all  those  exercises  of 
justice,  benevolence,  forbearance,  and  friend- 
ship, which  may  be  called  forth  by  our  vari- 
ous relations  to  our  fellow-men.  It  sets  aside 
those  artificial  distinctions  by  which,  on  the 
principles  of  the  world,  men  are  kept  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  ;  and  it  sets  aside, 
what  is  more  powerful  still,  the  principle  of 
selfishness,  by  which  men  are  made  so  acute- 
ly alive  to  every  thing  that  concerns  their 
own  wants  and  their  own  feelings,  and  so  cool 
in  what  relates  to  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
others.  It  goes  farther  still ;  for,  according 
to  the  sublime  maxims  of  the  gospel,  it 
teaches  us  even  to  love  our  enemies,  to  bless 
them  that  curse  us,  to  do  good  to  them  who 
despitefully  use  us.  The  benevolence  of  the 
gospel  thus  raises  us  above  the  highest  princi- 
ples to  which  we  are  led  by  the  mere  feeling 
of  human  kindness, — it  leads  to  do  good  to 
the  evil  and  the  unthankful ;  and  this  is  im- 
pressed upon  us  by  the  highest  of  all  motives 
— the  imitation  of  Him  who  is  the  Giver  of 
all  good.  Such  a  character  is  exemplified, 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  in  the  whole 
life  of  Him,  who  for  us,  and  for  our  salva- 
tion, humbled  himself  and  became  a  man  of 
sorrows.  He  humbled  himself  that  he  might 
mingle  with  mankind, — that  he  might  enter 
into  their  wants, — that  he  might  know  their 
feelings, — that,  having  suffered  being  tempt- 
ed, he  might  succour  them  that  are  tempted. 
He  has  left  us  an  example  that  we  should  fol- 
low his  steps  ;  and  he  has  left  us  precise  in- 
structions respecting  the  course  by  which 
this  may  be  done,  and  the  objects  whom  he 
has  specially  committed  to  our  care.  These 
are  the  hungry,  the  naked,  the  stranger,  the 
sick,  and  the  prisoner.  He  has  even  left  us 
the  solemn  intimation,  that,  at  the  last  and 
great  day  of  account,  our  moral  condition  will 
be  estimated  by  the  actual  influence  which 
has  been  habitually  manifested  in  our  rela- 
tions to  our  fel low-men,  as  done  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  love  to  him  and  of  dcvotedness  to 
his  service.  While  we  retire,  therefore, 
from  the  influence  of  external  things,  and 
devote  ourselves  to  the  high  undertaking 
which  relates  to  the  culture  of  the  moral  be- 
ing within,  while  we  feel  the  supreme  impor- 
tance of  cultivating  temper,  patience,  and 
godliness,  as  the  qualities  which  are  essential 
to  our  own  moral  condition,  let  us  constantly 
bear  in  mind  that  the  direct  tendency  of  these 
is  to  lead  us  forth  to  our  fellow-men,  to  seek 
them  in  their  hour  of  need,  to  minister  to 
their  wants,  to  relieve  their  distresses,  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  to  reclaim  the  wanderer, 
to  soothe  the  wounded  spirit.    For  this  ex- 


alted exercise  wealth  is  not  necessary  ;  the 
humblest  of  those  who  breathe  the  spirit  of 
the  Redeemer,  may  show  much  kindness  and 
do  much  good  to  others  as  humble  as  them- 
selves. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  the  abodes  of  poverty  and 
deprivation  alone  that  the  kindly  feelings  of 
the  heart  may  be  called  into  exercise.  In 
every  situation  of  life  we  may  find  openings 
for  deeds  of  kindness.  In  every  rank,  and  in 
every  relation,  this  disposition  will  manifest 
itself  by  gentleness  and  forbearance,  by  lead- 
ing us  to  study  the  feelings  and  consult  the 
wants  and  the  desires  of  others,  whether  su- 
periors, equals,  or  dependents ;  by  repressing 
selfishness,  and  by  producing  the  habit  of 
placing  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  others, 
so  as  to  make  their  feelings  and  circum- 
stances our  own.  Hence  arise  the  sympathies 
and  exertions  of  Christian  friendship,  and  the 
habit  of  sacrificing  personal  feelings  and  sel- 
fish interests,  with  all  that  interchange  of  the 
kindly  affections  which  diffuses  happiness  and 
comfort  wherever  it  is  exercised.  To  all 
such  exercise  of  those  affections  which  bind 
man  to  his  fellow-men,  the  great  principle  of 
Christian  duty  gives  a  strength,  stability,  and 
permanence  which  never  can  arise  from  any 
lower  source.  For,  much  active  benevolence 
may,  and  does,  arise  from  motives  of  an  infe- 
rior kind,  and  from  certain  feelings  of  our  na- 
ture from  which  there  results  an  actual  and 
peculiar  enjoyment  in  the  discharge  of  offices 
of  sympathy  and  kindness.  Much  real  en- 
joyment arises  from  doing  good  to  those 
whom  we  esteem  and  love  ;  and  from  reliev- 
ing the  distresses  of  the  virtuous  and  worthy. 
There  is  an  actual  reward  in  the  return  of 
gratitude,  and  in  sentiments  of  respect  and 
affection  from  those  whom  we  have  made  to 
feel  a  weight  of  obligation  which  they  can- 
not expect  to  repay.  There  is  something 
more  directly  personal,  or  selfish,  in  exciting 
the  love  and  gratitude  of  those  who  may  be 
able  to  return  our  kindness,  and  feel  the  most 
anxious  desire  to  do  so  ;  and,  in  regard  to 
cases  of  both  descriptions,  there  is  a  separate 
and  peculiar  enjoyment,  or  actual  reward,  in 
the  approbation  of  other  men,  especially 
those  whom  we  respect,  and  in  the  general 
sentiments  of  regard  and  esteem  which  fol- 
low the  man  who  makes  himself  known  by 
deeds  of  disinterested  and  active  benevolence. 
But  the  great  principle  of  christian  duty  car- 
ries us  farther  and  higher ;  it  calls  upon  us 
to  do  good  to  the  evil  and  the  unthankful,  and 
to  do  it  in  secret,  looking  not  for  any  return, 
whether  of  good  offices,  approbation,  or  gra- 
titude, but  simply  to  the  love  and  devotedness 
which  we  owe  to  Him  who  is  the  giver  of  all 
good.  This,  accordingly,  is  the  important 
distinction  so  strikingly  referred  to  in  the 
passage,  '  If  ye  love  (hem  that  love  you, 
what  reward  have  ye  ;  do  not  even  the.  publi- 
cans the  same  ?  And  if  ye  do  good  to  them 
which  do  good  to  you,  what  thank  have  ye  ? 
— for  sinners  also  do  even  the  same.  But  I 
say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you.  That  ye  may  be  the 
children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven,  for 


he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on 
the  unjust.'  Such  is  the  great  principle  en- 
joined by  the  apostle,  of  brotherly  kindness. 
That  it  may  hold  its  true  place  in  the  econo- 
my of  a  mind  which  is  under  the  influence  of 
faith,  it  must  arise  from  no  partial  or  selfish 
motives,  no  mere  exercise  of  incidental  feel- 
ing, nothing  that  has  respect  either  to  our 
own  emotions,  or  to  the  opinions  of  other  men. 
It  must  be  a  steady,  consistent  principle,  pure 
in  its  origin,  and  uniform  in  its  influence  ;  it 
must  be  founded  on  faith  and  knowledge,  and 
cherished  by  temperance,  patience,  and  god- 
liness,— the  willing  service  of  filial  affection, 
— a  steady  persevering  course  of  active  use- 
fulness, influenced  simply  by  the  high  spirit 
of  love  and  devotedness  to  him  who  has  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  his  blood. 

",Go,  then,  ye  who  profess  to  serve  this  di- 
vine master,  go,  and  follow  his  steps.  Deny 
yourselves  the  selfish  indulgencies  of  those  who 
know  no  better  portion  ;  go  forth  in  search  of 
those  who  are  in  want  of  your  kindness ; 
search  out  the  hungry,  the  naked,  the  sick, 
the  stranger,  the  prisoner  ; — visit  the  father- 
less and  the  widows  in  their  affliction.  Re- 
alize that  eye  which  follows  you  in  all  your 
wanderings  among  the  abodes  of  misery,  dis- 
ease and  suffering.  Realize  continually  that 
high  principle  of  active  usefulness  which 
flows  from  affection  to  him  who  died  for  you ; 
and  realize  continually  the  value  which  he 
will  assign  to  such  a  course  of  active  exey. 
tion,  not  indeed  as  a  ground  of  acceptance, 
but  as  a  test  of  devotedness  and  love,  '  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me.'  " 

To  the  People  of  the  United  States. 
COMMITTEE  OF  RELIEF. 

New  YotI;  January  4,  1836. 

The  public  has  already  been  informed,  that  in  the 
organization  of  sub-committees  from  the  general  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  appointed  in  reference  to  the  late 
calamitous  fire  which  has  desolated  so  large  a  section 
of  the  most  wealthy  part  of  the  city,  the  undersigned 
were  designated  as  a  "Committee  of  Relief,"  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  enquire  into  the  extent  of  indi- 
vidual distress  and  suffering  occasioned  by  the  sad 
disaster,  and  to  devise  means  for  obtaining  and  admi- 
nistering relief.  No  time  was  lost  by  the  committee 
in  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  thus  de- 
volved upon  them;  and  the  seeming  delay  in  sending 
forth  an  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  charities  of  the 
public,  in  behalf  of  the  class  of  sufferers  falling  under 
their  particular  care,  has  arisen  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 

The  first  business  of  the  committee  was  to  ascertain, 
as  nearly  as  circumstances  would  allow,  the  extent  of 
the  losses  sustained  by  those  for  whose  relief  they 
were  appointed.  In  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  their 
duty,  it  seemed  necessary,  and  proper,  to  divide  the 
sufferers  into  two  classes,  viz. :  1st.  Those  poor  fami- 
lies or  individuals,  and  those  artisans,  who  were  actu-  ' 
ally  burnt  out,  and  whose  property,  working  tools,  and 
effects  were  destroyed  in  the  conflagration.  2d.  The 
owners  of  stocks  in  the  several  insurance  companies 
which  have  been  rendered  insolvent — the  widow  and 
the  orphans,  and  others  of  small  but  competent  re- 
sources, who  have,  in  many  cases,  lost  their  ail — the 
annuities  settled  upon  them,  in  some  instances,  and 
the  fruits  of  whole  lives  of  honest  industry,  and  econo- 
my in  otliers — and  whose  circumstances  are  such  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  tJieir  being  retrieved  by 
any  effort  of  their  own. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  classes,  the  committee 
have  the  satisfaction  to  state,  that  the  loss  of  property 
and  the  extent  of  immediate  individual  distress  are  not 
great.  The  fire,  most  fortunately  for  the  poor,  swept 
over  a  section  of  the  city  which  was  at  once  the  most 
wealthy,  and  containing  tlie  fewest  resident  families  ; 
so  that  but  comparatively  a  very  few  persons  have  been 
rendered  houseless,  and  the  committee  are  happy  in 
believing  tliat  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  would 
be  adequate  to  the  relief  of  this  class  of  the  sufferers, 
and  to  enable  liie  distressed  (mechanics  and  labouring 
men  and  women)  to  resume  their  labours  for  the  sup- 
port of  their  families. 

In  regard  to  the  second  class,  notwithstanding  the 
diligent  enquiries  instituted  by  the  committee,  they 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  the  desired  informa- 
tion, with  that  degree  of  certainty  and  precision  which 
they  could  desire.  Enough,  however,  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  show  that  the  losses  of  this  description  have 
been  very  great — greater,  by  far,  than  they  had  hoped 
would  be  the  case  :  and  as  any  farther  delay  would 
bear  heavily  on  those  who  are  in  immediate  want,  it 
has  been  thought  advisable,  by  the  committee  to  make 
the  present  appeal  to  their  fellow-citizens  throughout 
the  Union,  for  such  contributions  as  their  benevolent 
feelings  will  dictate.  The  committee  feel  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  endeavour  to  excite  the  public  compassion 
by  any  laboured  appeal.  Several  of  our  sister  cities 
and  towns  have  already  feelingly  expressed  their  sym- 
pathy, and  spontaneously  declared  their  readiness  to 
contribute  in  aid  of  the  sufferers,  whenever  and  as  soon 
as  an  appeal  Should  be  made  to  them,  and  we  should 
be  ready  to  receive  it.  The  most  numerous  class  of 
sufferers,  as  above  intimated,  consists  of  widows  and 
orphans;  unmarried  females;  domestics  who  have  pru- 
dently husbanded  their  earnings,  or  for  whom  some 
provision  had  been  made  lor  faithful  service;  and  aged 
men,  disabled,  or  in  the  decline  of  life,  who  had  invest, 
ed  their  all,  or  nearly  their  all,  in  insurance  stocks,  and 
who  had  relied  upon  their  dividends,  as  a  small  but 
certain  means  of  support  through  life.  Many  in- 
stances  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  commit- 
tee, where,  in  the  absence  of  relief,  distress  will  en- 
sue to  a  very  great  degree.  In  several  instances, 
the  females  of  a  single  family  have  invested  their 
property,  in  different  companies,  to  large  amounts, 
all  of  which,  to  the  last  shilling,  is  lost ;  so  that  those 
accustomed  not  only  to  the  comforts,  but  the  deli- 
cacies, and  even  the  elegancies  of  lile,  have  been 
suddenly  reduced  to  the  state  of  absolute  dependence. 
The  sufferers,  we  repeat,  are  numerous.  They  are 
not  to  be  charged  with  imprudence  in  their  invest- 
ments. The  companies  possessed  the  public  confi- 
dence. They  were  managed  Uy  honcoi  and  honoura- 
ble men.  The  corporations  were  instituted  for  the 
public  good,  and  they  have  promoted  it.  Who  could 
have  apprehended  the  catastrophe  that  has  befallen 
them  ?  The  like  has  not  occurred  in  the  civilized 
world  for  nearly  two  centuries.  They  have  been  in- 
volved in  sudden  and  ruinous  calamity  ;  and  shall  they 
who  have  thus  been  reduced  to  want,  without  any 
fault  or  imprudence  of  their  own,  be  left  by  an  affluent 
and  compassionate  country,  to  beg  or  to  starve  ?  And 
[yet  such  is  the  delicacy  of  a  great  portion  of  this  class 
of  sufferers,  that  they  shrink  even  from  making  their 
condition  known.  As  to  the  amount  of  losses  that 
will  be  sustained  by  those  of  this  second  class,  who 
have  claims  upon  tlic  benevolence  of  the  country,  the 
committee  has  already  said  that  it  is  not  yet  ascertain 
ed.  Enough,  however,  is  known  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  it  will  not  fall  short  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou 
sand  dollars, 

'  There  is  one  loss  of  insurance  stock,  of  a  peculiar 
character,  and  which  makes  a  forcible  appeal  to  the 
humane.  It  is  that  of  five  thousand  dollars,  of  the  funds 
of  the  Fire  Department — a  fund  which  has  been  gra 
dually  accumulating  for  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  that  band  of  faithful  and  effi 
cient  men  to  whom  we  owe  so  much — and  who  have 
so  often  perilled  their  lives  in  defence  of  the  property 
of  our  citizens — the  firemen. 

Under  the  circumstances  thus  set  forth  with  all  the 
brevity  which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  would  allow, 
the  committee  now  appeal  to  their  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  country,  to  contribute  toward  the  mi- 
tigation of  that  wide  spread  distress  which  they  can 
[scarcely  hope  entirely  to  relieve. 
AI    To  the,  rich  they  would  say,  give  freely  of  that 


bounty  of  which  you  are  the  stewards,  and  which  has 
been  spared  to  you,  while  the  devouring  element  has 
snatched  it  from  those,  who  a  few  days  since  were 
your  companions  in  wealth.  To  those  who  are  in 
humble  circumstances,  give  of  that  which  you  can 
spare,  for  even  the  mite  of  the  widow  is  blessed.  To 
all,  they  say,  give  freely,  knowing  that  He  whom 
the  winds  and  the  raging  fires  obey,  loves  a  cheerful 
giver. 

The  more  readily  to  effect  the  objects  of  the  com- 
millee,  they  request  their  fellow  citizens  of  this  city 
to  meet  in  their  respective  wards  without  unneces- 
sary delay,  to  organize  committees,  who  shall  divide 
the  wards  into  districts,  appoint  sub-committees,  and 
call  on  the  residents  of  those  districts  personally,  and 
receive  their  donations. 

Their  fellow  citizens  in  other  cities,  and  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  and  villages  throughout  the  Union,  they 
would  request  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  appear 
expedient  to  them  for  raising  funds,  and  to  forward 
their  donations  to  .Jacob  Tjokillard,  Esq.,  the  trea- 
surer of  the  coinmiltee.  The  w.ird  committees  also 
are  requested  to  send  the  amount  that  may  be  collected 
by  them,  to  Mr.  Lorillard.  Donations  will  also  be  re- 
ceived by  either  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  thankfully  acknowledge  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  citizens  of  Troy,  who,  with  a  promptitude 
that  does  them  honour,  anticipated  the  call  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  have  raised  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  the  sum 

of  THREE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

Samuel  Cowdrev,  338  Pearl  street. 

Ogden  Hoffman,  84  Broadway. 

Jacob  Lorillaud,  8  Jacob  street. 

W.  L.Stone,  Oince  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 

S.  S.  HowLAND,  18  Greenwich  street. 

Jacob  Harvey,  101  Franklin  street. 

Morris  Ketchum,  40  Wall  street. 

Benj.  M'Viccer,  496  Broadway. 

John  I.  Bovd,  9  Tontine  Buildings. 

J.  W.  Leavitt,  1G6  I'earl  street. 

W.T.  M'Coun,  30  Warren  street. 

Jamhs  Boormam,  13  Washington  street. 

Edvv'd  Prime,  42  Wall  street. 

W.  Mitchell,  33  Nassau  street. 

0°  The  committee  trusts  there  is  no  necessity  of 
appealing  to  the  editors  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  Union,  to  copy  the  foregoing  address,  as  soon  as  it 
may  be  convenient. 


FIRST 

MONTH,  lO, 

1830. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  that  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  letter  dated  the  12th  instant  from 
a  friend  in  Maryland,  we  are  enabled  to 
publish  the  following  gratifying  information 
relative  to  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
of  that  state  on  the  subject  of  lotteries. 


following 


  Burchenal  submitted  the 

resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
house,  that  the  lottery  system  is  injurious  to 
the  morals  and  interests  of  the  citizens  of 
this  state. 

Resolved,  That  this  house  will  not  favour 
any  scheme  for  raising  money  by  lottery  or 
chance,  during  the  present  session,  and  that 
the  committee  be  discharged  from  further 
services  on  that  subject ;  which  were  una- 
nimously adopted. 

The  bill  to  confirm  the  act  of  1834,  Chap. 
219,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  lottery 
system  after  the  expiration  of  the  present 
grants,  which  was  reported  by  Richard- 
son, was  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty-two  to  seven. 

I  cannot  at  present  say  when  the  grants 
which  have  been  authorised  will  cease,  but 
the  step  which  our  state  has  taken  to  alter 


the  constitution,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further 
grants,  is  highly  creditable  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  and  the  credit  is  by  no  means  lessened 
when  we  take  into  account  the  pecuniary  sa- 
crifice which  has  been  made,  a  considerable 
revenue  having  been  derived  from  that  source. 
This  is  a  noble  example,  worthy  to  be  imi- 
tated by  such  other  states  who  have  not  yet 
seriously  considered  the  enormity  of  the  evil 
which  they  are  sanctioning  by  law. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type  another  letter 
from  the  same  person  thus  remarks  : — 

"  In  my  letter  yesterday,  written  in  haste, 
it  escaped  my  notice,  that  the  resolutions 
and  the  bill  to  confirm  the  act  of  last  session 
respecting  lotteries  in  the  state  of  Maryland, 
had  passed  the  house  of  delegates,  but  not  the 
senate  ;  no  doubt,  however,  is  entertained,  but 
that  the  bill  to  confirm  the  act  of  last  session 
will  also  pass  the  senate,  and  become  a  law. 
It  has  been  twice  read  in  the  senate." 

The  address  of  the  committee  of  relief  re- 
specting the  great  fire  at  New  York,  will 
interest  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
before  seen  it.  The  paper  from  which  we 
copy,  contains  also  the  substance  of  a  report 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  losses  by  the  conflagration,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following : — 

"  The  whole  number  of  buildings  destroyed,  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  527,  exclusive  of  the  Exchange  and  tlie 
South  Dutch  Church,  and  may  be  fairlv  valued  at 
84,000,000,  which  is  a  fraction  over  S7,0UO  each,  and 
is  generally  considered  a  correct  estimate.  As  far  as 
tlie  committee  can  ascertain,  less  than  one  half  only  of 
the  mercantile  houses  have  reported  their  loss  of  goods 
by  the  late  fire.  By  duplicating  this  amount,  (6,557,846) 
we  have  $13,115,692,  as  the  probable  total  sum  de- 
stroycd  in  merchandise  of  all  descriptions.  Add  to  this, 
the  estimated  value  in  buildings,  S4,000.  And  the 
whole  loss  may  be  calculated  at  817,115,692. 

"  Judging  from  the  property  destroyed  in  stores  up- 
on the  different  streets,  and  the  business  of  those  who 
occupied  them,  there  has  been  consumed  as  reported 
in  groceries,  foreign  and  domestic  produce,  81,596,000. 
In  imported  and  domestic  dry  goods,  including  an  in- 
considerable item  of  hardware  and  crockery,S4,961,625. 
And  in  real  estate,  81,179,700. 

We  observed  in  several  of  the  papers  a 
week  or  two  ago,  notice  given  that  a  female 
Friend  had  appeared  in  the  hall  of  the  house 
of  representatives  at  Washington,  and  made 
an  address  there,  and  within  a  week  past  it 
is  stated  that  Senator  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  presented  a  memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery  from  "  the  Society  of  Friends 
at  their  quarterly  meeting  in  Philadelphia." 
We  refer  to  the  circumstances  merely  to 
state  explicitly  that  the  Society  of  Friends 
were  in  no  way  concerned  in,  oi  accountable 
for,  either  of  them,  none  of  the  parties  being 
its  members — they  belong,  we  presume,  to 
the  society  commonly  known  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Hicksites. 

Erratum. — In  the  third  column  of  page 
115,  twenty-fifth  line  from  top,  immortal 
should  be  "  immoral." 


Pied,  at  Nantucket,  on  the  28th  ult.,  George  Mit- 
chell, aged  52  years ;  a  worthy  member  and  minister 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  whose  loss  will  be  severely 
fblt,  not  only  by  his  immediate  family  and  relations, 
but  by  the  Society. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
MARGARET  LUCAS. 

(Continued  from  page  112.) 

"  Such  now  were  my  childish  thoughts, 
that  though  I  had  witnessed  the  work  of  God 
to  be  among  them,  yet  I  thought,  could  I  but 
come  to  a  possession  of  that  which  they 
preached,  and  which  I  found  a  savour  of  in 
my  heart,  it  would  not  then  matter  whether 
I  attended  on  any  form  of  worship  or  not. 
My  uncle  then  said  the  parson  would  board 
me,  and  they  thought  very  well  of  it.  I  un- 
derstood his  meaning,  and  thanked  him,  but 
said,  that  would  only  give  the  town  to  believe 
there  had  been  a  difference  amongst  us,  and 
on  condition  they  would  be  easy,  I  would  see 
what  I  could  do  in  going  to  church  again. 
But  I  well  remember  what  a  heavy  trial  it 
was ;  I  went  with  so  much  indifferency,  that 
it  gave  my  uncle  and  aunt  great  uneasiness, 
and  myself  no  less. 

"  Not  long  after,  parson  Bennet  sent  for 
me  :  he  also  expressed  himself  surprised  at 
his  being  so  mistaken  in  me,  saying,  had  it 
happened  so  with  many  others  he  should  not 
have  wondered  half  so  much.  We  being 
more  equal  and  intimate,  I  could  be  more 
free  with  him  ;  he  asked  me  if  I  was  for  be- 
ing a  Quaker ;  I  said,  I  do  not  know,  yet  I 
believe  not.  Why,  said  he,  they  deny  the 
Scriptures  !  I  said,  if  they  do,  I  promise  you 
I  will  never  own  them,  but  I  know  they  do 
not.  Why  then,  said  he,  they  wrest  them  to 
their  own  destruction,  and  they  deny  bap- 
tism. I  said,  they  do  of  water,  but  they 
preach  a  baptism.  Yes,  said  he,  and  a 
strange  one  too  ;  put  your  finger  into  that 
fii'e,  a  fire  being  in  the  room,  and  see  how 
you  can  bear  that  baptism.  This  filled  my 
mind  with  indignation,  and  I  said,  no,  I  scorn 
it ;  for  I  believe  they  no  more  mean  element- 
ary fire,  than  the  baptism  of  elementary  wa- 
ter. At  this  time  I  conclude  that  neither  he 
nor  I  knew  that  mysterious  baptism,  which 
my  soul  has  at  times  since  experienced.  He 
went  fluently  on  respecting  the  principles  of 
the  Quakers,  setting  some  of  them  forth  as 
quite  ridiculous,  and  told  me,  if  I  could  not 
believe  him,  he  would  lend  me  some  of  their 
own  writings.  I  thanked  him,  saying,  I  was 
not  in  a  disposition  to  read  the  sentiments  of 
any  one  profession  ;  and  to  be  sure  I  was  not, 
for  even  the  scriptures  themselves,  in  which 
I  had  been  so  conversant,  and  took  delight, 
seemed  now  to  me  of  little  moment ;  and  so 
great  was  my  separation  from  all  duties,  that 
I  found  nothing  left  to  trust  in,  but  God  alone. 
But  to  return,  I  said,  I  cannot  judge  them  by 
their  writings,  but  I  was  assured  they  were 
so  far  in  the  right,  that,  as  God  was  a  spirit, 
he  must  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
He  said  but  little  after,  only,  if  you  have  got 
a  notion  of  the  spirit,  you  are  past  hopes. 

"  The  uneasiness  of  our  family  was  now  no 
longer  a  secret,  my  intimates,  one  after  an- 
other, would  accost  mc  by  the  name  of  flat- 
cap,  friend  ;  or  dcridingly  ask,  does  the  spirit 
move  thee  ?  with  which,  and  such  other 
mockeries,  my  natural  inclination  was  much 
buffetted,  and  now  the  storm  began  to  be 
more  boisterous,  both  within  and  without  ; 


my  acquaintance  abroad,  and  my  relations  at 
home.  But  above  these,  the  enemies  of  my 
own  house,  who  were  always  ready,  at  each 
difficulty  I  met  with,  to  turn  the  balance 
against  my  small  hope,  and  by  insinuating  the 
necessity  of  my  being  cautious,  and  deliberate 
in  my  proceedings,  had  run  me  such  a  length 
in  trying  to  go  on  in  the  way  that  I  was 
trained  in,  that  the  righteous  judgments  of 
the  Almighty  seized  my  soul  again,  and  in  so 
weighty  a  manner,  that  it  made  that  heart, 
which  used  to  spring  with  joy  at  the  chiming 
of  the  bells,  now  to  fear ;  that  soul,  which 
used  to  approach  the  consecrated  house  with 
reverence,  now  trembling  at  the  entrance  ; 
and  those  steps,  that  used  to  advance  towards 
the  pew  with  pleasure,  lost  their  former  ac- 
tivity, and  nothing  but  horror  and  darkness 
ensued,  in  the  room  of  the  once  delightful 
scenes  of  prayer  and  praises  unto  God. 

"  Oh  !  surely  I  have  enough  to  remind  my- 
self of  here,  without  particularizing  the  afflic- 
tions, which  the  anxious  desire  of  my  kind 
uncle  and  aunt,  for  my  eternal  wellare,  pro- 
duced. Such,  I  believed  it  was,  and  there- 
fore endeavoured  to  bear  them  with  submis- 
sion and  resignation,  as  proceeding  from  a 
principle  of  love  ;  indeed,  I  did  all  in  my 
power  to  allay  their  trouble.  The  loss  of 
their  rest  and  appetite,  and  the  continual  dis- 
quiet of  their  minds,  being  a  cause  of  real 
grief  to  me,  under  which,  the  little  comfort 
that  I  could  find  within  myself  was,  that  I 
was  not  accessary  to  it  any  further  than  by 
studying  to  find  the  answer  of  a  good  con- 
science towards  God,  and  an  assurance  of 
that  which  might  go  with  me  beyond  the 
grave :  but  this  I  could  not  find,  in  the  pre- 
sent distressed  situation  of  my  mind,  notwith- 
standing which,  I  secretly  longed  to  hear  the 
Quakers  once  more,  and  must  account  it  a 
peculiar  favour,  that  there  came  a  young  wo- 
man from  Newcastle  to  visit  us,  as  my  uncle 
kept  a  strict  eye  over  me,  that  I  might  have 
no  opportunity  of  gratifying  my  desire.  She 
was  a  stranger  to  our  uneasiness,  and  my 
mind  being  still  pressed  to  hear  as  above,  I 
took  her  out,  as  though  for  a  walk,  and  when 
we  were  near  the  meeting,  asked  her  if  she 
had  a  mind  to  hear  the  Quakers  ;  she  an- 
swered me  willingly,  yes  ;  for,  said  she,  there 
is  no  meeting  of  that  people  at  our  town.  I  am 
sure,  had  she  known  the  least  of  our  family's 
uneasiness,  she  might  have  read  my  confu- 
sion in  my  looks  when  I  asked  her  the  ques- 
tion, and  much  more  when  I  entered  in  at 
the  door,  and  heard  set  forth  the  disadvantage 
those  lay  under,  who  halted  between  two  opi- 
nions ;  proving,  from  the  apostle's  expres- 
sions, '  that  a  double-minded  man  is  unstable 
in  all  his  ways ;'  and  proceeding  in  that  doc- 
trine, it  surely  reached  my  hope  and  faith, 
that  the  Lord  would  still  be  gracious  unto 
me.  I  had  before  known  the  witness  of  God 
that  is  placed  in  the  heart,  spoken  to  by 
several  Friends,  yet  this  unexpected  testimo- 
ny was  so  adapted  to  my  present  circum- 
stances, and  answerable  to  the  ardent  desire 
of  my  mind,  of  being  directed  to  that  path 
which  would  lead  me  to  the  favour  of  God, 
that  by  this,  and  our  non-acquaintance,  all 
prejudice  was  removed,  and  a-  clench  given 


to  the  nail  of  my  new  profession  ;  for,  though 
I  did  not  immediately  join  the  society,  yet  as 
I  could  not  but  assemble  with  some  commu- 
nity, I  found  it  must  be  with  those  whose 
doctrines  my  soul  now  sucked  in,  with  a  re- 
solution, and  good  intention,  not  to  persist 
any  longer  in  a  way  that  I  had  no  faith  in, 
but  to  submit  myself  to  the  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty, and  to  follow  that  which  weaned  my 
soul  from  a  dependence  on  formal  worship. 

"  We  returned  home,  she  satisfied  with 
her  curiosity,  and  I  no  less  with  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  this  thing  ;  both  filled  with 
admiration,  she  at  the  whimsies  of  the 
Quakers,  and  I  at  their  doctrine.  We  well 
resembled  the  two  women  at  the  mill,  the 
one  taken  with  the  truth  and  the  other  left. 
I  could  have  concealed  where  we  had  been, 
but  she  could  not ;  my  uncle  was  informed 
of  it,  yet  did  not  take  any  notice  while  she 
staid,  but  when  she  was  gone,  he  engaged 
himself  in  liquor,  as  1  have  reason  to  believe 
he  did  one  night  before,  in  order  to  give  a 
fuller  vent  to  his  passion,  otherwise  he  would 
hardly  have  carried  it  so  far  above  his  own 
reason,  as  to  use  me  as  he  did,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  own  words,  he  had  watched  occa- 
sion  to  have  chastised  me  as  a  child,  yet 
could  find  no  fault  with  me  which  he  thought 
could  give  him  sufficient  excuse  for  so  doing  ; 
but  now  surely  he  thought  nothing  was  so 
cruel  as  to  sutler  me  to  run  on  to  my  ruin, 
both  of  body  and  soul. 

"  About  this  time  I  had  put  by  a  young 
man  whom  my  uncle  thought  was  likely  to 
make  me  happy ;  he  had  proposed  to  settle 
on  me  a  sufficient  jointure,  and  my  uncle  had 
offered,  out  of  his  own  generosity,  to  advance 
a  hundred  pounds  in  addition  to  what  I  had 
of  my  own ;  but  here  how  different  were  our 
views  :  my  uncle  thought  of  the  advancement 
of  my  body,  and  I  was  no  less  anxious  for  the 
welfare  of  my  soul,  for  I  could  think  of  no 
delight  hut  tho  immediate  favour  of  God,  and 
this,  (as  I  apprehended  it  stood  opposed  to 
my  new  proposals)  I  must  prepare  to  suffer 
for. 

"  My  uncle,  as  I  have  observed,  being 
much  in  drink,  was  violent  in  his  behaviour, 
though  I  could  well  cover  all,  as  to  his  in- 
tentions, one  rash  expression  excepted,  which 
escaped  him  in  the  conclusion  of  that  night's 
disorder,  and  which  I  mention,  to  show  the 
reason  of  my  departure  from  them,  and  to 
give  an  idea  how  it  fared  with  me.  He  said, 
if  I  ever  went  to  the  meeting  again,  he  would 
bereave  me  of  my  life.  I  stood  trembling, 
yet  received  the  threat  in  a  tender  state  of| 
mind,  and  I  could  perceive  he  suffered  for  it 
the  next  moment.  My  life  was  not  muchj 
in  my  notice,  neither  could  1  believe  myi 
uncle  would  execute  his  vow;  but  oh,  thisi 
separation  overwhelmed  my  mind  with  sor- 
row ;  for  I  found  at  that  moment,  that  I  durst 
not  flinch  from  the  truth  with  which  my  mind 
had  been  impressed,  nor  could  I  think  of  leav- 
ing my  nearest  relations  thus.  j 

"  Many  thoughts  revolved  within  me,  and 
many  tears  flowed,  under  the  consideratior 
of  my  unhappy  circumstance,  as  I  then  term) 
ed  it.  The  enemy  of  my  soul  here  manifeste{ 
his  malice,  by  suggesting  to  me,  how  unlikel) 
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I  was  to  obtain  any  conquest  over  either  my- 
self or  my  relations ;  and  that  my  rash  pro- 
ceedings might  bring  on  a  massacre.  But 
here  my  soul  has  to  commemorate  the  con- 
descension of  Divine  Goodness,  which,  in  this 
very  low  state,  inspired  my  mind  with  some 
encouragement  ;  and  a  desire  prevailed, 
though  I  sought  it  not,  to  re-establish  my 
little  faith,  by  again  hearing  the  most  pene- 
trating word,  and  I  concluded  it  would  be 
best  to  moderate  my  uncle  and  aunt's  pas- 
sion by  returning  directly  back  from  meeting 
to  my  own  apartment,  which  was  furnished 
with  a  bed  and  some  few  necessaries,  bought 
at  my  entrance  upon  the  shop ;  I  had  hopes 
they  would  look  upon  my  so  doing  with  a 
favourable  eye,  and  when  their  hurry  was 
a  little  over,  send  for  mc  home. 

"  They  did  not  miss  me  till  I  came  from 
that  meeting,  and  thought  fit  to  let  me  stay 
where  I  was  till  the  next.  They  then  sent  a 
person  to  see  if  I  was  there  :  but  I  did  not 
find  an  engagement  in  myself  to  go,  either  at 
that  time,  or  for  some  weeks  after ;  nor  was 
I  so  much  taken  with  this  new  fangle,  as  my 
uncle  called  it,  as  to  force  my  inclination  in 
the  least  degree ;  for,  could  I  have  indulged 
myself  in  the  persuasion,  that  one  might 
serve  God  acceptably  without  going  to  any 
public  worship,  I  could,  with  ease,  have  re- 
mained separate  from  all.  This  deliberation, 
however,  gave  encouragement,  as  well  as  op- 
portunity, for  my  old  acquaintance  to  visit 
me  by  turns  ;  the  youngest  sort  to  show  their 
wit,  by  railing  at  what  they  called  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Quakers ;  and  the  more  grave 
to  set  forth,  according  to  their  notion,  the 
diabolical  tenets  of  that  people ;  whilst,  as 
one  struck  dumb,  I  had  but  little  to  say  in 
reply  ;  only,  at  times  would  signify  that  their 
doctrine  bespoke  better  things ;  but  as  I  had 
not  yet  obtained  knowledge,  by  a  perusal  of 
their  writings,  I  durst  not  attempt,  nor  did  I 
desire,  to  be  busy  in  making  any  defence  for 
them.  My  mind,  indeed,  had  not  hitherto 
inclined  to  consult  either  men  or  books,  lest 
ithereby  I  should  be  seduced  to  believe  what 
jwas  not  of  God ;  for  I  plainly  saw,  that  no- 
thing short  of  what  was  so,  would  satisfy  my 
jsoul ;  and  I  may  say,  in  thankfulness  to  that 
Eternal  Power,  which  still  preserved  me,  their 
arguments  did  not  abate  my  travail  of  soul 
after  the  divine  favour  ;  and,  though  I  hope  I 
never  was  one  wise  in  my  own  conceit,  yet 
io  far  did  the  truth  of  God  in  the  secret  of  my 
3oul  exalt  itself,  that  I  proved  its  influences 
to  be  more  wise  than  all  my  teachers,  who. 
It  best,  were  but  as  the  hammer  to  the  nail, 
in  fastening  in  my  soul  the  impressions  which 
[  had  received. 

"  In  this  situation  my  uncle  also  visited  me, 
ind  the  sternness  of  his  countenance  was  al- 
'tered.  He  kindly  signified  to  me,  how  hard 
iDur  separation  was  to  them,  and  if  I  would 
|but  bind  myself  by  a  promise,  that  I  would 
iiever  be  a_Q,uaker,  he  would  give  me  a  deed 
)f  gift,  that  at  his  and  my  aunt's  decease,  I 
jjhould  have  all  they  were  worth.  I  answer- 
ed him,  if  I  could  make  such  a  promise,  I 
•vanted  no  farther  encouragement  than  the 
continuance  of  their  love  ;  but  oh  1  I  could 
lot  do  it.  We  both  sat  and  wept  our  passion 


out.  My  uncle  mentioned  my  leaving  them 
so  abruptly,  but,  instead  of  inviting  me  home, 
he  signified  he  could  now  take  no  pleasure  in 
seeing  me,  without  an  alteration. 

"  In  a  little  time  I  found  the  balm  of  Eter- 
nal Goodness,  which  healed  the  wound  my 
mind  had  been  made  to  endure  on  truth's 
account." 

For  "The  Friend." 
EVIL  SPEAKING. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  painful  regret 
to  me,  that  the  query,  "  Are  Friends  careful 
to  avoid  and  discourage  tale-bearing  and  de- 
traction?" should  be  so  little  regarded.  That 
the  young  and  volatile  whose  minds  have 
never  been  cultivated,  and  whose  attention 
has  never  been  turned  inward  on  their  own 
hearts,  should  indulge  in  this  odious  vice,  is 
not  surprising  :  but  that  those  of  an  opposite 
character — and  especially  those  whose  age, 
and  station  in  the  church,  make  them  looked 
up  to  by  us,  who  are  still  in  the  younger 
walks  of  life ;  should  be  so  unvvatchful — should 
so  forget  the  precept,  "  All  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,"  is  matter  of  surprise  and 
grief.  Turning  over  the  leaves  of  "  The 
Listener,"  the  other  day,  I  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  tliis  subject,  which  I 
transcribe  for  "  The  Friend,"  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  induce  some  to  pause  and  re- 
flect. Louisa. 

"  Evil-speaking — I  prefer  that  word  to 
others,  because  it  includes  truth  as  well  as 
falsehood — pervades  every  sort  of  society  : 
the  only  variation  is  in  the  diflferent  sort  of 
things  people  amuse  themselves  with  saying 
of  each  other.  In  a  frivolous,  fashionable, 
polite  circle,  I  observe  it  has  regard  to  things 
external ;  to  the  persons,  fortunes,  pedigree, 
and  coniiectione  of  its  subjects.  Somebody's 
grandfather  was  something  that  he  should  not 
have  been :  or  at  least  that  he  had  rather  not 
have  been,  if  he  could  have  helped  it.  Some- 
body has  by  no  means  so  much  fortune  as  he 
seems  to  have ;  and  some  ai-e  guilty  of  having 
lived  more  years  than  any  body  supposes. 
One  is  ostentatious,  because  she  talks  too 
wisely  ;  another  is  weak,  because  she  talks 
too  foolishly.  It  may  be  there  is  not  much 
harm  done,  for  no  one  charges  the  other  with 
any  wrong,  precisely  because  they  do  not 
care  whether  she  commits  it  or  not :  their 
estimate  of  evil,  makes  their  evil-speaking 
idle,  rather  than  injurious. 

"  In  a  society  a  little  more  rational,  as  if 
the  rank  weed  flourished  the  better  where 
the  soil  is  better ;  it  is  the  character,  the 
conduct,  the  vital  interests  of  life  that  are  in- 
vaded. Every  fault  exposed,  every  luckless 
word  repeated  ;  thoughts,  motives^  and  feel- 
ings ascribed,  where  the  plain  act  was  all 
that  could  be  known.  This  is  bad  enough, 
for  it  loosens  the  bonds  of  kindness  between 
man  and  man ;  it  excites  prejudices  and  sus- 
picions ;  wounds  the  feelings,  and  affects  the 
earthly  interests :  but  this  is  not  the  worst. 
There  is  a  sort  of  society  we  usually  call  re- 
ligious, or  serious  society  ;  company,  that  is, 
from  which  the  mention  of  God  and  our  eter- 


nal interests  is  not  excluded  as  impolite  dis- 
course, nor  shunned  as  a  melancholy  topic ; 
where  right  and  wrong  are  what  God  ap- 
proves and  disapproves ;  where,  when  earth 
is  spoken  of,  heaven  is  not  forgotten,  and 
when  wrong  is  mentioned,  sin  before  God  is 
meant. 

"  Is  it  possible  the  weed  can  flourish  here? 
Alas !  it  here  has  its  most  bitter,  its  most 
cruel  growth ;  for  the  subjects  of  slander 
here  are  life  and  death ;  eternal  life,  and 
death  eternal.  The  sinner  whom  God  spares 
and  waits  for,  a  fellow  sinner  scoffs  at  and 
despises.  The  stain  that  Jesus  washes  with 
his  tears,  a  fellow  sinner  eagerly  exposes ; 
the  penitent  bosom  that  heaven  has  comfort- 
ed, has  everj-  wound  made  to  bleed  afresh  by 
the  taunts  and  the  whispers  of  his  fellows. 
They,  whom  fof  their  Saviour's  sake  the 
Father  has  declared  he  will  not  judge,  on 
earth,  are  more  hardly  judged  than  any,  by 
those  who  stand  alike  condemned,  and  alike 
obtaining  mercy.  The  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies, the  Almighty  bears  with,  men  pro- 
nounce at  once  to  be  decisive.  The  axe, 
which  mercy  has  suspended  yet  another,  and 
another  year ;  and  Jesus  in  heaven,  perhaps, 
is  even  now  entreating  should  be  withheld 
another  year  to  these — man  would  lay  in- 
stantly to  the  root  of  the  unfruitful  tree.  Do 
we  say  that  no  real  Christian  does  so?  Real 
Christians — God  forbid  that  I  should  think 
them  otherwise — say  it :  and  if  their  words 
be  so  adverse  to  their  meaning,  as  I  hope 
they  are,  is  it  not  time  they  were  better 
suited  ? 

"  We  are  not  here  speaking  of  what  those 
who  say  it,  know  to  be  false;  that  is  a  crime 
that  bears  another  name :  and  though  under 
one  false  colouring  and  another,  it  veils  its 
blackness  oftener  than  it  should,  no  one,  un- 
der its  right  name  will  venture  to  defend  it. 
We  have  spoken  of  this  elsewhere.  Our  sub- 
ject is  that  manner  of  evil-speaking  in  which 
we  believe  what  we  say  to  be  true.  People 
are  apt  to  think  there  is  no  harm  in  saying 
what  we  know  to  be  true :  but  let  them  be 
aware  that  the  things  we  know  are  very,  very 
few :  what  we  think,  believe,  conjecture,  or 
hear,  we  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  know. 
I  may  know  that  a  person  did  such  an  act, 
or  said  such  a  word :  in  saying  that  he  did 
so,  therefore,  I  cannot  risk  a  falsehood ;  but 
if  I  add  one  thing  more ;  if  I  ascribe  a  motive, 
a  cause,  an  intention,  a  feeling,  to  that  word 
or  deed,  I  carrot  know  that  what  I  say  is 
truth ;  for  these  are  things  that  can  be  cer- 
tainly known  but  to  God  himself. 

"  If  I  speak  against  another  in  their  cha- 
racter and  disposition,  I  may  have  very  good 
grounds  for  my  decision,  and  the  best  I  can 
have,  but  it  does  not  amount  to  knowledge. 
For  instance,  I  hear  a  person  say  one  thing 
to-day,  and  the  contrary  to-morrow,  and  I 
presume  myself  justified  in  saying  she  is 
false  and  insincere.  By  no  means ;  it  may 
arise  from  an  instability  of  character ;  a  rapid 
transition  of  feeling,  or  uncertainty  of  judg- 
ment ;  which,  though  a  great  weakness,  is 
not  the  vice  with  which  I  charged  her.  We 
know  that  the  same  disease  will  not  show 
itself  by  the  same  symptoms  in  different  con- 
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stitutions ;  neither  do  resembling  symptoms 
always  imply  a  similar  disease.  So  the  act, 
that  with  us  would  be  the  result  of  one  feeling, 
in  another  mind  may  be  the  result  of  a  ver)"^ 
different  one.  And  alas  !  we  do  not  even  know 
our  own  hearts ;  we  are  deceived  in  every 
movement,  in  every  motive  and  affection  of 
our  bosoms.  How  then  can  we  persuade  our- 
selves we  know  what  is  passing  in  another  ? 

"  But  suppose  our  evil-speaking  be  truth — 
certain,  indisputable  truth.  Are  we  justified? 
Say,  first,  whether  you  have  never  done  the 
thing  you  desire  to  conceal ;  never  said  the 
thing  you  would  blush  to  hear  repeated ; 
never  thought  the  thought  you  would  not  for 
worlds  that  any  one  should  read.  If  never, 
then  go  and  tell  the  worst  you  know,  say  the 
worst  you  think,  of  all  around  you.  There 
is  one  in  heaven  who  knowfe :  He  hath  said, 
'  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again,'  but  never  mind, 
zealous  propagator  of  the  truth — go  on  to 
tear  away  the  veil  with  which  your  neigh- 
bour tries  to  hide  his  faults :  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when,  if  some  one  veil  not  yours, 
the  rocks  and  mountains  will  not  serve  you 
for  a  covering:  and  truth  will  be  sufficient  to 
prove  you  deserving  of  everlasting  misery. 

"  Yet  this  is  not  all.  God  is  taking  account 
of  something  mortals  overlook.    What  was 
your  motive  for  that  injurious  truth  you  told 
this  mori>ing  ?  For  that  remark  you  made  to 
another's  prejudice,  too  true  to  be  disputed  1 
You  will  say,  you  had  no  bad  motive :  but 
did  you  consider,  before  you  spoke,  whether 
you  had  or  not  ?  It  will  not  do  to  run  a  risk 
in  this.    While  you  are  keeping  the  register 
of  others'  faults  with  so  much  justice,  there 
is  one  more  just  than  you,  who  registers  your 
thoughts  and  every  secret  motive  of  your 
heart.    Jealousy  is  sin :  envy  is  sin :  strife 
is  sin  :  unkindness,  retaliation,  anger,  hatred, 
variance  ;  all  are  sins  :  nay  evil  speaking  it 
self  is  declared  in  holy  writ  to  be  so.  Will 
you  risk  the  accumulation  of  sin  upon  your 
soul,  and  swell  the  dark  catalogue  that  is 
against  you,  for  the  mere  sake  of  setting  the 
character?  of  men  in  their  proper  light,  and 
undeceiving  every  body  as  to  their  neigh- 
bours' actions?  That  those  who  make  light 
of  sins  in  themselves  and  sport  of  it  in  others, 
should  do  this,  we  need  not  so  much  wonder. 
But  to  return  again  to  those  who  call  them- 
selves religious,  distinctively  from  a  careless 
and  unbelieving  world.    You  know,  or  pre- 
tend to  know,  the  extent  of  nature's  cor- 
ruption;  you  bewail,  before  heaven,  your  in- 
ability to  conquer  it ;  you  may  sometimes 
feel  there  is  absolutely  no  good  in  you.  How 
then  can  you  venture  to  appoint  yourselves 
the  judges  of  your  fellow  creatures,  and  take 
delight  in  exposing  and  talking  of  their  faults  ? 
Do  you  not  know  the  dillicully  of  conquering 
one  native,  and  deep-rooted  sin?   Do  you  not 
know  the  tears  a  Christian  sheds  in  secret 
for  the  sins  he  cannot  conquer?  Do  you  not 
know  that  the  path  of  life  is  dangerous,  and 
full  of  temptations  we  have  not  in  ourselves 
the  power  to  resist  ?   And  yet  you  go  on  cri- 
ticising, censuring,  exposing  one  another, 
whispering  from  house  to  house  of  this  per- 
son's inconsistencies,  and  that  person's  ne- 


glects ;  and  one  should  not  do  this,  and  an- 
other should  not  say  that.  Oh !  it  is  little, 
little  indeed,  with  all  your  profession,  you 
know  of  your  own  heart,  or  it  would  surely 
find  you  other  work. 

"  If  you  think  any  one  is  more  undeserving 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  you  are,  you  have  a 
step  downward  yet  to  make,  ere  you  reach 
the  place  of  safety  at  your  Saviour's  feet : 
and  when  you  come  there,  whatever  God, 
who  reads  all  hearts,  may  think,  you,  who 
read  only  your  own,  will  believe  that  it  is 
worse  than  any  other.  And  Oh  !  if  you  did 
really  know,  so  well  as  you  profess  to  do,  the 
agony  of  conscious  sin  to  one  who  hates  it, 
you  would  not,  by  your  hard  speeches,  add 
one  feather's  weight  to  the  intolerable  bur- 
den. Would  you  have  mocked  at  Peter  when 
he  denied  his  Lord?  When  Paul  besought 
relief  for  the  weakness  that  exposed  him  to 
Satan's  influence,  and  was  denied,  would  you 
have  reproached  him  with  it?  Yes,  you  would; 
but  remember  that  your  Saviour  did  not. 

"  If  such  is  the  evil,  where  is  the  remedy  ? 
What  the  best  principle  cannot  exterminate, 
may  seem  to  admit  of  none.  Take  up  the 
thistle  before  it  has  taken  root  too  deeply. 
Where  there  is  not  a  malicious  love  of  mis- 
chief in  the  heart,  which,  I  trust,  is  very  sel- 
dom, we  speak  evil  because  we  always  have 
done  so,  and  because  we  have  always  heard 
it  done.  Let  the  young  be  watchful  against 
the  habit,  and  resist  the  example.  To  assist 
them  in  this,  the  first  thing  is  to  induce  a 
habit  of  thinking  as  well  of  others  as  they 
can;  for  those  who  think  no  evil,  will  say 
none.  You  hear  something  you  are  disposed 
to  blame  ;  but  you  may  have  misconstrued 
the  words.  The  speaker  may  have  used 
stronger  expressions  than  he  was  aware  of; 
he  may  have  regretted  them  as  soon  as  spoken. 
Accustom  yourself  to  such  reflections  as  these. 
You  see,  or  are  told,  of  an  action  you  disap- 
prove :  perhaps  there  was  some  reason  for  it 
no  one  knows ;  some  temptation,  that  at  least 
extenuates  it ;  some  mistake  that  led  to  it. 
Try  to  believe  so. 

"  You  are  shocked  by  vices  and  defects  of 
character  in  others :  say  to  yourself,  ere  you 
condemn,  some  neglect  of  education,  some 
bad  example,  some  physical  disorder,  or  men- 
tal imbecility,  may  have  caused  all  this.  You 
will  be  in  no  hurry  to  speak  the  worst,  while 
you  are  thus  endeavouring  to  think  the  best ; 
and  it  will,  besides,  keep  you  in  better  humour 
with  your  fellow  creatures,  and  consequently 
more  amiable  in  your  deportment  towards 
them.  The  next  thing  is  to  accustom  your- 
self to  watch  your  own  actions,  and  the  secret 
movements  of  your  own  heart,  and  lay  by  the 
account  of  them.  Then,  when  you  are  dis- 
posed to  censure,  there  will  come  the  thought, 
'  I  once  felt  that  evil  passion  too ;  I  remem- 
ber when  I  committed  the  same  fault: — I 
have  not  that  wrong  propensity,  but  then  I 
have  this  other,  which  is  quite  as  bad.'  This 
habit  will  make  you  humble:  and  whatever 
makes  you  humble  will  make  you  lenient. 
Another  preventive  is  to  store  your  mind 
with  other  matters,  and  provide  yourself  with 
better  things  to  talk  about ;  for  it  is  the  want 
of  mental  occupation,  that  makes  us  so  busy 


with  other  men's  matters,  and  the  want  of 
something  to  say,  that  makes  us  speak  so 
much  evil  of  each  other.  Let  those  who 
would  resist  this  habit,  consider  the  difficul- 
ties, the  dangers,  the  sorrows,  that  lie  in  the 
path  of  all  to  their  eternal  home ;  the  secret 
pangs,  the  untold  agonies,  the  hidden  wrongs. 
Thus  the  heart  will  grow  soft  with  pity  to- 
wards our  kind.  '  How  can  I  tell  what  that 
person  suffers  ?  That  fault  will  cost  him  dear 
enough,  without  my  aid.'  Thus  you  will  fear, 
by  a  hard  word,  to  add  to  that  which  is  too 
much  already ;  as  we  shrink  from  putting  a 
finger  on  a  sore.  And  lastly,  accustom  your- 
selves to  entreat  Heaven  for  your  fellow  crea- 
tures, asking  pardon  and  forbearance  of  God 
towards  what  is  wrong  in  them.  Then  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  be  eager  to  expose,  and 
hasty  to  condemn  them.  Strenuously  accus- 
tom yourselves  to  all  these  things  from  your 
childhood  upwards,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
disgraceful  thistle  will  not  grow." 


I  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  life 
is  life  every  where,  and  that  no  material 
augmentation  of  happiness  is  to  be  expected 
from  any  external  sources.  Care  will  both 
follow  and  meet  wherever  we  go.  Friendship, 
far  from  availing  to  shield  us  from  the  shafts 
of  care,  does  but  render  us  vulnerable  in  a 
thousand  points. — J,  Taylor. 

O  !  the  lowness  and  meanness  of  those  spi- 
rits that  despise  or  neglect  the  joys  and  glo- 
ries of  immortality  for  the  sake  of  the  things 
which  are  seen,  that  are  but  temporal,  de- 
basing the  nobility  of  their  souls,  abandoning 
the  government  of  the  divine  spirit,  and  em- 
bracing with  all  ardency  of  affection  the 
sensual  pleasures  of  this  life ;  but  such  as 
persevere  therein,  shall  not  enter  into  God's 
rest  for  ever. —  Win.  Penn. 


Married,  at  Friends'  meeling  house  Upper  Spring, 
field,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  on  fifth  day,  the  3d  of 
eleventh  month,  Tijiothv  Stanley,  son  of  Josepli 
Stanley,  dec'd,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Cobourn. 

 at  Friends'  meeting  house  Sandyspring,  Co 

lumbiana  county,  Ohio,  on  fourth  day,  the  30th  ol 
eleventh  month,  Joshua  Jones,  of  Upper  Springfield, 
son  of  Callett  Jones,  dcc'd,  to  Rebecca,  daughter  6: 
Levi  Miller,  of  the  former  place. 

 at  Friends'  meeting  at  Clear  Spring,  ii 

Henry  county,  Indiana,  on  fourth  day,  the  30th  o: 
twelllh  month,  1835,  John  Hinshaw,  son  of  Ccnjamir 
Hinshaw,  to  Anne  Rattiff,  daughter  of  Joseph  Ratliff 


Died,  on  the  29th  of  twelfth  month,  1835,  after  » 
short  illness,  of  inflammation  of  the  chifl,  John  Kino 
aged  68  years,  u  member  of  New  York  Monthly  Meet 
ing  of  Friends.  As  appears  from  a  memorandun 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death,  and  from  otfiR 
evidence,  the  deceased  for  some  months  previous  to  hii 
close,  and  while  he  enjoyed  usual  health,  was  favourei 
with  solemn  impressions  of  his  approaching  end.  Fo 
which  intimations  of  his  heavenly  Father's  will,  h 
felt  thankful,  and  expressed  an  entire  resignation  l| 
his  all-wise  disposal.  He  appeared  fully  prepared  foj 
the  solemn  change,  and  we  doubt  not,  has  entered  int 
"  the  rest  prepared  for  the  righteous." 
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THE  PRACTICAL  TOURIST. 

(Continued  from  page  114.) 

On  leaving  Manchester,  the  author  pursues 
his  ramblings  through  Huddersfield,  Leeds, 
York,  &c.,  and  this  part  of  his  journal  pre- 
sents several  passages  of  interest,  which  how- 
ever we  pass  over. 

The  road  from  York  to  Sheffield  conducts 
you  through  Wakefield.  The  traveller  here 
almost  instinctively  looks  at  the  first  church 
he  passes,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the 
good  old  Vicar's  pastoral  labours.  Near 
Wakefield  are  some  thrifty  apple  orchards, 
which  are  rarely  seen  in  the  northern  parts 
of  England,  this  kind  of  fruit  being  ripened 
better  in  the  warmer  southern  counties.  The 
New  York  apples  are  well  known  in  England, 
and  are  held  in  high  estimation  for  their  spicy 
flavour.  They  are  distributed  by  the  canals 
from  Liverpool,  as  an  article  of  commerce 
throughout  tl>o  intci  ioT-,  fxiia  the  aessert 

are  thought  to  rival  the  golden  fruit  from  the 
I  West  Indies. 

On  the  brow  of  a  hill,  in  a  conspicuous  si- 
tuation, we  passed  extensive  ruins,  apparent- 
ly those  of  an  old  castle,  with  broken  battle- 
ments and  towers.  Upon  enquiring  of  a  fel- 
Ipw-passenger,  the  ruins  proved  to  be  of 
[modern  construction,  having  been  lately  built 
lat  a  considerable  expense,  merely  for  effect 
in  heightening  the  beauties  of  natural  scenery 
in  a  gentleman's  grounds. 

Lofty  pyramids  and  pillars  of  stone  are 
frequently  visible  from  the  road.  These  land- 
marks are  erected  upon  the  distant  hill  tops, 

I proprietors  of  large  estates,  for  the  sake 
jresenting  conspicuous  objects  to  terminate 
perspective  views  through  the  vista  of 
g  avenues  of  trees,  or  to  adorn  favourite 
spects ;  or  sometimes  to  designate,  with 
inorial  pride,  the  far  distant  bounds  of 
ded  estates ;  which,  in  this  vicinity,  are 
some  instances  so  extensive  as  almost  to 
lose  "  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills."  It 
s  to  the  effect  produced  by  these  tall  stone 
numental  structures,  seen  at  the  end  of  a 
g  avenue  of  trees,  that  the  line  of  Gold- 
ith  alludes — 
"  Their  vistas  strike,  their  palaces  surprise." 


On  approaching  one  of  the  valleys  near 
Sheffield,  an  iron  foundry  appeared — shoot- 
ing up  the  ever  flickering  blaze  from  its 
chimney,  being  the  first  signal  that  we  were 
entering  upon  the  land  of  iron  and  coal. 
Connected  with  the  furnaces,  as  usual,  are 
iron  rail  ways  for  the  transportation  of  the 
iron  stone,  and  fuel  to  smelt  it.  Several  flax 
mills  are  also  passed,  in  which  the  flax  is 
spun  by  machinery.  The  products  of  the 
mills,  spread  out  to  be  bleached,  invest  the 
adjacent  fields  with  a  covering  which  re- 
sembles patches  of  unmelted  snow  left  from 
the  drifts  of  winter  on  the  green  herbage  of 
the  fields. 

Sheffield,  with  a  population  of  about  65,000 
persons,  is  the  rival  of  Birmingham  in  the 
manufactures  of  iron.  It  affords  much  grati- 
fication to  a  stranger  to  view  the  various  pro- 
cesses in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery,  where- 
by in  some  cases,  a  bar  of  rough  iron, 
brought  here  from  Sweden,  is  wrought,  by  the 
skilfuHabour  of  the  artists,  into  articles  more 
valuable  than  a  bar  of  silver  of  the  same 
weight. — My  first  visit  was  to  the  extensive 
works  for  converting  iron  into  cast  steel,  be- 
longing to  Naylor  and  Sanderson.  Their 
brands  are  well  known  to  the  machinists  of 
the  United  States,  as  indicating  the  best  quali- 
ties of  cast  steel  sent  from  England.  About 
seven  thousand  pounds  of  this  metal  have  been 
made  here  in  one  day.  The  coal  used  for  the 
works  is  of  a  fiolected  quality  ;  in  some  of 
the  lumps  of  which  the  charred  particles  of 
the  fibres  of  wood  appeared  distinctly  visible, 
exactly  resembling  those  perceptible  in  com- 
mon charcoal. 

The  first  process  in  making  the  cast  steel 
is  to  arrange  bars  of  Swedish  iron  in  a  long 
narrow  brick  box  or  oven,  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  wide  and  three  feet  deep,  and  of  a 
length  sufficient  to  receive  the  longest  bars. 
Between  each  layer  of  iron  bars,  powdered 
charcoal  is  sifted,  and  the  top  of  this  box  is 
covered  with  a  layer  of  clay  nearly  five 
inches  thick,  to  exclude  the  air  and  prevent 
the  powdered  charcoal  from  being  consumed 
by  the  heat,  which  is  communicated  to  it 
through  the  lining  of  the  brick  work.  This 
brick  box  is  enclosed  in  a  regular  fui'nace,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  intense  heat  of  the 
flames  may  circulate  around  it  and  gradually 
heat  the  bars  of  iron,  covered  up  by  the 
charcoal,  to  an  intense  glow,  for  about  the 
period  of  a  week  ;  after  which  the  whole  is 
cooled.  If  the  heat  be  not  properly  regulat- 
ed during  the  process,  the  pile  of  iron  bars, 
as  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  proprietors,  be- 
comes fused  into  a  solid  mass.  The  surface 
of  the  bars,  after  being  withdrawn,  is  found 
to  be  covered  with  blisters,  resembling  air 
bubbles  half  bursting  from  the  swollen  surface 


of  the  metal,  which  becomes  converted  by 
the  operation  into  steel.  From  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  blisters  upon  the  bars,  it  is 
called  "  blistered  steel,"  and  sometimes  "steel 
of  cementation,"  from  the  process  performed  ; 
and  also  "  shear  steel,"  from  the  general  use 
formerly  made  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of 
blades  of  shears.  It  was  observed  to  me 
that  no  iron  is  made  in  England  equal  to  that 
imported  from  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing converted  into  steel. 

To  make  cast  steel,  the  bars  of  blistered 
steel  are  broken  into  small  pieces,  from  which 
the  imperfect  portions  are  carefully  excluded, 
and  the  remainder  are  put  into  crucibles 
about  eighteen  inches  deep.  Each  crucible 
is  set  into  a  small  furnace,  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  square,  and  two  feet  in  depth. 
Many  of  these  furnaces,  each  containing  its 
crucible,  are  arranged  side  by  side.  About 
forty  pounds  of  the  fragments  of  the  bars  of 
steel  are  put  into  each  one,  and  immediatelv 
covered  up  closely  by  a  luting  to  exclude  the 
air,  until  the  metal  becomes  melted;  after 
which,  it  is  poured  out  in  a  fluid  state  into 
moulds  to  form  ingots.  Hence,  the  name  of 
cast  steel  is  given  to  this  new  product.  The 
ingots  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  ham- 
mers and  rollers,  to  reduce  them  into  bars 
like  wrought  iron,  in  which  state  it  is  pre- 
pared for  use. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  clay  for  making 
the  crucibles,  great  care  is  required  to  detect 
all  lumps  of  foreign  substances,  which  might 
melt  and  allow  the  fluid  steel  to  run  out 
through  the  sides  of  the  crucible  into  the 
fire,  where  it  would  be  lost.  To  perfect  this 
operation,  a  poor  fellow  was  emp]o5-ed  in 
treading  out  the  cold  wet  clay  with  his  bare 
feet,  in  a  cellar  as  dark  and  damp  as  the 
vault  of  a  dungeon.  Owing  to  the  sensibility 
of  his  naked  feet,  he  is  enabled  to  feel  the 
least  lump  of  foreign  substance  in  the  dou^h- 
like  mass  which  he  patiently  treads  upon, 
and  kneads  from  morning  to  night.  Forlorn 
appeared  the  condition  of  this  man,  who  was 
engaged  in  this  uncomfortable  employment, 
with  damp  cellar  walls  around  him,  and  with 
only  a  very  moderate  share  of  the  light  of 
heaven.  He  exhibited,  however,  no  lack  of 
cheerfulness,  and  continued  to  trudge  around 
while  I  talked  with  him.  When  we  find  with 
how  few  external  comforts  one  man  appears 
as  happy  as  another,  possessing  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  and  commonly  repining  at  fancied 
ills,  the  conclusion  can  hardly  be  avoided, 
that  human  happiness  is  more  equally  dis- 
pensed  by  a  wise  Providence  than  superficial 
observers  are  commonly  led  to  suppose.  On 
looking  into  a  dark,  deep  well,  one  would  be  apt 
to  think  that  if  he  were,  by  untoward  circum- 
stances,  compelled  to  descend  amid  the  damps 
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and  to  burrow  like  a  mole  beneath  dripping 
rocks,  without  even  feeling  the  balmy  air  of 
spring,  or  enjoying  its  exhilarating  prospects, 
there  would  be  an  end  to  his  hopes  of  human 
enjoyment.  So  indeed  there  might  be,  were 
he  to  carry  a  repining  bosom  with  him ;  but 
even  in  situations  the  most  chilling  I  have 
found  cheerful  and  apparently  contented  men, 
and  have  heard  the  wet  roof  of  rocks,  and  the 
very  caves  of  the  earth,  re-echo  to  their 
songs  whilst  toiling  within  them  for  their 
daily  bread. 

After  going  over  the  works  for  manufactur- 
ing cast  steel,  we  were  accompanied  by  the 
son  of  one  of  the  proprietors  to  view  in  de- 
tail various  branches  of  the  manufacture  of 
cutlery,  for  which  Sheffield  is  famous.  The 
show-rooms  of  Rogers,  whose  razors  and  pen- 
knives are  well  known  throughout  the  chris- 
tian world,  wherever  chins  are  shorn  or  quills 
are  clipped,  contain  a  glittering  array  of 
polished  steel  and  silver  plate,  arrayed  in  glass 
cases.  Every  stranger  who  visits  the  rooms 
usually  purchases  a  few  articles,  as  a  sort  of 
douceur  for  the  sight  of  this  museum  of  curi- 
osities, fabricated  by  refined  skill  in  the  art 
of  cutlery.  Here,  as  at  Birmingham,  are 
shown  scissors  which  are  almost  large  enough 
to  admit  a  person  to  walk  under  their  colossal 
blades  when  placed  on  their  points  on  the 
floor.  Knives  with  a  single  blade,  like  that 
of  a  falchion,  and  with  nearly  two  thousand 
blades,  bristling  in  all  directions  from  the- 
handle,  like  the  horrid  quills  on  a  porcupine's 
back,  form  also  a  part  of  the  exhibition. 
Steel  on  all  sides  glitters  and  flashes  in  the 
sunbeams,  like  the  surface  of  mirrors.  To 
view  the  processes  of  art  by  which  these 
works  in  metal  are  thus  perfected,  we  de- 
scended to  the  adjacent  ranges  of  workshops. 
A  gray  headed  old  man,  whom  I  found  at 
work  there,  told  me  that  he  had  spent  thirty- 
six  years  of  his  life  in  forging  penknife  blades. 
From  long  practice,  he  caused  every  blow  of 
his  descending  hammer  to  fall  with  such  well- 
directed  energy  upon  the  glowing  steel  on  the 
anvil,  that  the  plastic  metal  seemed  to  spring 
into  the  desired  shape  with  magical  celerity. 
By  twice  heating  a  small  bar  he  completed 
the  formation  of  knife  blades  with  almost  as 
much  precision  and  similarity  of  form,  as  if 
they  had  all  been  cast  like  pewter  spoons  in  a 
mould.  Where  forging  is  thus  perfectly 
done,  the  subsequent  labour  of  grinding  away 
superfluous  parts  of  the  metal  is  inconsidera- 
ble. At  an  adjacent  forge,  workmen  are 
busily  occupied  in  making  the  sides  and 
springs  of  the  penknives,  and  in  still  another 
apartment,  the  several  pieces  or  parts  are  put 
together.  The  handles  of  the  knives  are 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  papers  to  preserve 
the  ivory  and  tortoise  shell  from  being  soiled 
by  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  who  polish 
and  grind  the  blades. 

In  almost  every  department  of  manufac- 
tures in  England,  the  classification  of  labour 
is  carried  to  a  surprising  extent.  Few  arti- 
cles of  hardware,  made  either  in  Sheffield  or 
Birmingham,  are  entirely  completed  by  any 
one  mcciianic. 

In  the  manufacture  of  scissors,  and  numer- 
ous other  small  articles  made  of  steel,  the 


separate  parts  are  forged  by  workmen  at 
their  small  workshops,  which  are  scattered 
over  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country. 
These  forged  pieces,  bearing  merely  the  un- 
polished outlines  of  various  implements,  are 
by  the  manufacturer  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
grinder  to  be  reduced  to  their  delicate  and 
just  proportions,  and  polished  and  fitted  for 
market.  To  many  of  the  cottages  near  Shef- 
field a  small  forge  forms  no  uncommon  ap- 
pendage. During  the  intervals  of  household 
labour,  the  females  may  sometimes  be  seen 
participating  in  the  labours  of  the  anvil,  shap- 
ing dexterously  the  red-hot  metal,  and  com- 
pleting many  of  the  manufactured  articles  of 
iron,  which  are  sold  at  such  moderate  prices 
in  the  United  States.  A  gentleman,  long  a 
resident  in  Sheffield,  stated  to  me  that  he  had 
seen  a  grandmother  and  her  two  grand- 
daughters busily  engaged  around  the  same 
forge ;  and  in  these  districts  I  have  had  op- 
portunities of  observing  young  girls  wielding 
the  file  and  hammer  amid  wreaths  of  smoke, 
with  their  ruddy  cheeks  rivalling  the  glow  of 
the  red-hot  iron,  and  the  snows  of  their  necks 
tinged  by  the  soot  of  the  smithy.  Nearly 
all  the  screws,  and  it  may  be  added,  small 
wrought  nails,  exported  to  America,  are  made 
by  the  hands  of  the  fair  ones  of  Sheffield. 
Some  of  the  amazons,  I  was  informed,  even 
make  spikes  in  considerable  quantities. 

In  the  operation  of  making  files,  the  piece 
of  untempered  steel  is  cut  with  a  chisel.  At 
every  stroke  of  the  descending  hammer,  a 
furrow  is  cut  across  the  file,  the  chisel  being 
directed  by  the  hand  of  the  workman.  The 
file  in  the  progress  of  being  cut  is  placed  on 
a  block  of  soft  lead,  to  prevent  crushing 
down  the  ridges  aR-eady  raised  by  the  chisel 
on  the  opposite  surface.  Many  unsuccessful 
attempts  have  been  made  to  perform  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  files  by  machinery. 

In  a  saw  manufactory  the  teeth  were  cut 
by  a  punch  or  steel  die,  which  chips  out  a 
triangular  piece  from  the  edge  of  the  thin 
steel,  as  fast  as  one  can  count.  The  greatest 
skill  is  necessary  in  tempering  saws,  to  im- 
part a  proper  degree  of  hardness,  without 
warping  or  curling  the  thin  steel  plates  into 
irregular  wavy  forms,  which  is  commonly  the 
result  of  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  on 
this  metal. 

The  operations  of  grinding  and  polishing 
the  cutlery  form  a  very  important  branch  of 
the  business  of  Sheffield.  We  went  through 
numerous  apartments  of  a  building,  300  feet 
in  length  and  40  or  50  broad,  each  apartment 
of  which  contained  two  grindstones,  and  two 
polishing  or  emery  wheels.  Our  Sheffield 
friend  informed  us  that  this  long  building  was 
erected  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  for  the 
purpose  of  leasing  out  the  separate  small 
rooms,  each  furnished  with  the  necessary 
steam  power.  The  grinders  and  polishers, 
who  hire  these  apartments,  are  a  poor  and 
improvident  class  of  people.  The  company 
receive  as  rent  for  each  of  their  rooms  about 
100  dollars  a  year,  and  derive  a  profitable  in- 
come for  their  investment  from  the  numerous 
tenants. 

On  entering  one  of  these  rooms,  you  ob- 
serve men  intently  occupied  in  holding  pieces 


of  steel  or  iron  upon  stones,  Avhich  are  revolv- 
ing with  frightful  rapidity.  So  rapid  is  the 
motion  of  the  large  stones  for  grinding  table 
knives,  that  the  absolute  centrifugal  force  of 
one  of  them  has  been  estimated  to  be  equal 
to  a  power  that  would  raise  45,000  pounds, 
the  velocity  of  their  circumference  being 
nearly  4000  feet  in  a  minute.  It  sometimes 
occurs,  when  these  stones  are  impaired  by 
flaws,  that  they  are  rent  to  pieces  by  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  and  the  fragments  pass  through 
the  partitions  and  floors  with  most  destructive 
violence,  producing  effects  nearly  as  fatal  as 
those  resulting  from  a  cannon  ball.  This 
branch  of  business,  it  is  well  known,  is  very 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  grinders,  who 
inhale  into  their  lungs  the  small  particles  of 
steel  abraded  and  floating  like  dust  in  the  air, 
the  stones  being  always  used-  dry.  These 
small  particles  lodging  in  the  cells  or  air  ves- 
sels of  the  lungs,  produce  inflammations  and 
ulcerations,  which  finally  terminate  in  con- 
sumptions, and  destroy  these  men  in  the 
prime  of  their  days.  Few  of  them,  it  was 
observed,  ever  become  old  men  ;  but  like  the 
sailors,  whose  constitutions  ai'e  early  impair- 
ed by  exposure  to  various  perils,  they  lead 
what  they  unhappily  consider  a  merry  life  to 
make  amends  for  its  shortness,  and  are  found 
dissipating  much  of  their  time  and  money  in 
the  ale-houses. 

Philanthropic  philosophers  have  made  many 
attempts  to  remedy  the  unhealthiness  of  this 
trade  by  various  contrivances,  calculated  to 
expel  from  the  rooms,  by  means  of  revolving 
fans  and  trunks  or  tubes,  the  floating  parti- 
cles of  steel ;  of  to  collect  them  on  magnetic 
mouth  pieces  from  the  air,  (as  the  particles 
containing  iron  in  black  sand  are  separated  by 
the  magnet)  before  they  pass  into  the  lungs. 
Owing  either  to  the  insufficiency  of  these 
contrivances  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended,  or,  as  is  most  probable, 
to  the  recKioaa  lnOmfcrence  of  ihe  workmen, 
I  saw  these  inventions  in  actual  use  in  only 
three  or  four  rooms. 

ANTI-SLAVERY  IN  MARVLAND. 

Extract  from  the  speech  nf  Willia?n  Finkney,  in  the 
Maryland  House  of  Belerraies,  in  1789,  on  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  to  take  into  consideration 
the  laws  of  that  state  prohibiting  the  voluntary  manu- 
mission of  slaves. 

Sir, — Iniquitous  and  most  dishonourable  to 
Maryland,  is  that  dreary  system  of  partial 
bondage,  which  her  laws  have  hitherto  sup- 
ported with  a  solicitude  worthy  of  a  better 
object,  and  her  citizens  by  their  practice 
countenanced.  ' 

Founded  in  a  disgraceful  traffic,  to  which  i 
the  parent  country  lent  her  fostering  aid,  fromj 
motives  of  interest,  but  which  even  she  would 
have  disdained  to  encourage,  had  Englandi 
been  the  destined  mart  of  such  inhuman  mer-j 
chandise,  its  continuance  is  as  shameful  as  its 
ori.g^in. 

Eternal  infamy  awaits  the  abandoned  mis- 
creants, whose  selfish  souls  could  ever  prompt 
them  to  rob  unhappy  Africa  of  her  sons,  and 
freight  them  hither  by  thousands,  to  poisonj 
the  fair  Eden  of  liberty  with  the  rank  weed; 
of  individual  bondage  !    Nor  is  it  more  to  tht\ 
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credit,  of  our  ancestors,  that  they  did  not  com- 
mand these  savage  spoilers  to  bear  their  hate- 
ful cargo  to  another  shore,  where  the  shrine 
of  freedom  knew  no  votaries,  and  every  pur- 
chaser would  at  once  be  both  a  master  and  a 
slave. 

In  the  dawn  of  time,  when  the  rough  feel- 
ings of  barbarism  had  not  experienced  the 
softening  touches  of  refinement,  such  an  un- 
principled prostration  of  the  inherent  rights 
of  human  nature  would  have  needed  the  gloss 
of  an  apology;  but  to  the  everlasting  reproach 
of  Maryland  be  it  said,  that  when  her  citizens 
rivaled  the  nation  from  whence  they  emigrat- 
ed, in  the  knowledge  of  moral  principles,-and 
an  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  general  free- 
dom, they  stooped  to  become  the  purchasers 
of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  introduce  an 
hereditary  bondage  into  the  bosom  of  their 
country,  which  should  widen  with  every  suc- 
cessive generation. 

For  my  own  part,  I  M^ould  willingly  draw 
the  veil  of  oblivion  over  this  disgusting  scene 
of  iniquity,  but  that  the  present  abject  state 
of  those  who  are  descended  from  these  kid- 
napped sufferers  perpetually  brings  it  forward 
to  the  memory. 

But  wherefore  should  we  confine  the  edge 
of  censure  to  our  ancestors,  or  those  from 
whom  they  purchased  ?  Are  not  we  equally 
guilty  1  They  strewed  around  the  seeds  of 
slavery — xoe  cherish  and  sustain  the  growth. 
They  introduced  the  system — we  enlarge,  in- 
vigorate, and  confirm  it.  Yes,  let  it  be  hand- 
ed down  to  posterity,  that  the  people  of  Mary- 
land, who  could  fly  to  arms  with  the  prompti- 
tude of  Roman  citizens,  when  the  hand  of 
oppression  was  lifted  up  against  themselves ; 
who  could  behold  their  country  desolated  and 
their  citizens  slaughtered  ;  who  could  brave, 
with  unshaken  firmness,  every  calamity  of 
war  before  they  would  submit  to  the  smallest 
infringement  of  their  rights, — that  this  very- 
people  could  yet  see  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  within  the  limits  of  their  territory, 
bending  beneath  an  unnatural  yoke  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  being  assiduous  to  destroy  their 
shackles,  anxious  to  immortalize  their  dura- 
tion, so  that  a  nation  of  slaves  might  for  ever 
exist  in  a  country  where  freedom  is  its  boast. 

Sir,  it  is  really  matter  of  astonishment  to 
me,  that  the  people  of  Maryland  do  not  blush 
at  the  very  name  of  freedom.    I  admire  that 
modesty  does  not  keep  them  silent  in  her 
:  cause.    That  they  who  have,  by  the  deliber- 
:.ate  acts  of  their  legislature,  treated  her  most 
i  obvious  dictates  with  contempt ;  who  have 
•exhibited,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  a  spec- 
tacle of  slavery  which  they  still  are  solicitous 
to  perpetuate  ;  who,  not  content  with  expos- 
ing to  the  world,  for  near  a  century,  a  speak- 
ifeg  picture  of  abominable  oppression,  are  still 
fcgenious  to  prevent  the  hand  of  generosity 
&om  robbing  it  of  half  its  horrors ;  that  they 
j^ould  step  forward  as  the  zealous  partizans 
df  freedom,  caimot  but  astonish  a  person  who 
le  not  casuist  enough  to  reconcile  antipa- 
I  tfaies. 

For  shame,  sir  !  let  us  throw  off  the  mask, 
His  a  cobweb  one  at  best,  and  the  world  will 
*ee  through  it.  It  will  not  do  thus  to  talk 
i-l&e  philosophers,  and  act  like  unrelenting 


tyrants ;  to  be  perpetually  sermonizing  it, 
with  liberty  for  our  text,  and  actual  oppres- 
sion for  our  commentary. 

But,  sir,  is  it  possible  that  this  body  should 
not  feel  for  the  reputation  of  Maryland  ?  Is 
national  honour  unworthy  of  consideration  ? 
Is  the  censure  of  an  enlightened  universe  in- 
sufficient to  alarm  us?  It  may  proceed  from 
the  ardour  of  youth  perhaps,  but  the  charac- 
ter of  my  country  among  the  nations  of  tlie 
world  is  as  dear  to  me  as  that  country  itself 
What  a  motley  appearance  must  Maryland  at 
this  moment  make  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
view  her  with  deliberation  !  Is  she  not  at 
once  the  fair  temple  of  freedom  and  the  abo- 
minable nursery  of  slaves  ;  the  school  for  pa- 
triots, and  the  foster-mother  of  petty  despots; 
the  asserter  of  human  rights  and  the  patron 
of  wanton  oppression  ?  Here  have  emigrants 
from  a  land  of  tyranny  found  an  asylum  from 
persecution,  and  here  also  have  those,  who 
came  as  rightfully  free  as  the  winds  of  heaven, 
found  an  eternal  grave  for  the  liberties  of 
themselves  and  their  posterity  ! 

In  the  name  of  God,  should  we  not  attempt 
to  wipe  away  this  stigma,  as  far  as  the  im- 
pressions of  the  times  will  allow  ?  If  we  dare 
not  strain  legislative  authority  so  as  to  root 
up  the  evil  at  once,  let  us  do  all  we  dare,  and 
lop  the  exuberance  of  its  branches.  I  would 
sooner  temporize  than  do  nothing.  At  least 
we  should  show  our  wishes  by  it. 

But,  lest  character  should  have  no  more 
than  its  usual  weight  with  us,  let  us  examine 
into  the  policy  of  thus  perpetuating  slavery 
among  us,  and  also  consider  this  regulation 
in  particular,  with  the  objections  applicable 
to  each.  That  the  result  will  be  favourable 
to  us  I  have  no  doubt. 

That  the  dangerous  consequences  of  this 
system  of  bondage  have  not  as  yet  been  felt, 
does  not  prove  they  never  will  be.  At  least 
tbA  pvpprirtipnt  has  not  been  sufficiently  made 
to  preclude  speculation  and  conjecture.  To 
me,  sir,  nothing  for  which  I  have  not  the 
evidence  of  my  senses  is  more  clear,  than 
that  it  will  one  day  destroy  that  reverence 
for  liberty  which  is  the  vital  principle  of  a 
republic. 

While  a  majority  of  your  citizens  are  ac- 
customed to  rule  with  the  authority  of  des- 
pots, within  particular  limits  :  while  your 
youth  are  reared  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  the  great  rights  of  human  nature  are 
not  so  sacred  but  they  may  with  inno- 
cence be  trampled  on,  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  public  mind  should  glow  with  that 
generous  ardour  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 
which  can  alone  save  a  government  like  ours 
from  the  lurking  demon  of  usurpation?  Do 
you  not  dread  the  contamination  of  principle? 
Have  you  no  alarms  for  the  continuance  of 
that  spirit  which  once  conducted  us  to  vic- 
tory and  independence,  when  the  talons  of 
power  were  unclasped  for  our  destruction  ? 
Have  you  no  apprehension  left,  that  when 
the  votaries  of  freedom  sacrifice  also  at  the 
gloomy  altars  of  slavery,  they  will  at  length 
become  apostates  from  the  former  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  no  hope  that  the  stream  of 
general  liberty  will  flow  for  ever,  unpolluted, 
through  the  foul  mire  of  partial  bondage,  or 


that  tliey  who  have  been  habituated  to  lord 
it  over  others,  will  not  in  time  be  base  enough 
to  let  others  lord  it  over  them.  If  they  re- 
sist, it  will  be  the  struggle  pride  and  self- 
ishness, not  (ii  principle. 

There  is  no  maxim  in  politics  more  evi- 
dently just,  than  that  laws  should  be  relative 
to  the  principle  of  government.  But  is  the 
encouragement  of  civil  slavery,  by  legislative 
acts,  correspondent  with  the  principle  of  a 
democracy  ?  Call  that  principle  what  you 
will,  the  love  of  equality,  as  defined  by  some 
— of  liberty,  as  understood  by  others,  such 
conduct  is  manifestly  in  violation  of  it. 

To  leave  the  principle  of  a  government  to 
its  own  operation,  without  attempting  either 
to  favour  or  undermine  it,  is  often  dangerous  ; 
but  to  make  such  direct  attacks  upon  it  by 
striking  at  the  very  root,  is  the  perfection  of 
crooked  policy.  Hear  what  has  been  said  on 
this  point,  by  the  noblest  instructor  that  ever 
informed  a  statesman. 

"  In  despotic  countries,"  says  Montesquieu, 
"  where  they  are  already  in  a  state  of  politi- 
cal slavery,  civil  slavery  is  more  tolerable 
than  in  other  governments.  Every  one  ought 
there  to  be  contented  with  necessaries  and 
with  life.  Hence  the  condition  of  a  slave  is 
hardly  more  burthensome  than  that  of  a  sub- 
ject. But  in  a  monarchical  government,  where 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  human 
nature  should  not  be  debased  or  dispirited ; 
there  ought  to  be  no  slavery.  In  democracies, 
where  they  are  all  upon  an  equality,  and  in 
aristocracies,  where  the  laws  ought  to  en- 
deavour to  make  them  so,  as  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  government  will  permit,  slavery  is  con- 
trai-y  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  it  only 
contributes  to  give  a  power  and  luxury  to  the 
citizens  which  they  ought  not  to  possess." 

Such  must  have  been  the  idea  in  England, 
when  the  general  voice  of  the  nation  demand- 
ed the  repeal  of  the  statute  of  Edward  VI. 
two  years  after  its  passage,  by  which  their 
rogues  and  vagabonds  were  to  be  enslaved  for 
their  punishment.  It  could  not  have  been 
compassion  for  the  culprits  that  excited  this 
aversion  to  the  law,  for  they  deserved  none. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  people  could  not  brook 
the  idea  of  bondage  even  as  a  penalt}^  judi- 
cially inflicted.  They  dreaded  its  conse- 
quences— they  abhorred  the  example.  In  a 
word,  they  reverenced  public  liberty,  and 
hence  detested  every  species  of  slavery. 

Sir,  the  thing  is  impolitic  in  another  re- 
spect. Never  will  your  country  be  produc- 
tive ;  never  will  its  agriculture,  its  commerce, 
or  its  manufactures  flourish,  so  long  as  they 
depend  on  reluctant  bondsmen  for  their  pro- 
gress. 

"  Even  the  earth  itself,"  (says  the  same 
celebrated  author,)  "which  teems  with  profu- 
sion -under  the  cultivating  hand  of  the  free- 
born  labourer,  shrinks  into  barrenness  from 
the  contaminating  sweat  of  a  slave."  This 
sentiment  is  not  more  figuratively  beautiful 
than  substantially  just. 

Survey  the  countries,  sir,  where  the  hand 
of  freedom  conducts  the  ploughshare,  and 
compare  their  produce  with  j'^ours.  Your 
granaries  in  this  view  appear  like  the  store- 
houses of  emmets,  though  not  supplied  with 
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equal  industry.  To  trace  the  cause  of  this 
disparity,  between  the  fruits  of  a  freeman's 
voluntary  labours,  animated  by  the  hope  of 
profit,  and  the  slow  paced  eiforts  of  a  slave 
who  acts  from  compulsion  only — who  has  no 
incitement  to  exertion  but  fear,  no  prospect  of 
remuneration  to  encourage — would  be  insult- 
ing the  understanding.  The  cause  and  the 
effect  are  too  obvious  to  escape  observation. 

Hence,  Mr.  Speaker,  instead  of  throwing 
obstacles  and  discouragements  iu  the  way  of 
manumissions,  prudence  and  policy  dictate 
that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  multi- 
plying them,  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

But  objections  have  hitherto  been  made, 
and  I  suppose  will  be  reiterated  now,  against 
the  doctrine  I  am  contending  for. 

I  will  consider  them. 

It  has  been  said  "  that  freed-men  are  the 
convenient  tools  of  usurpation and  I  have 
heard  allusions  made  to  history  for  the  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion.  Let,  however,  the 
records  of  ancient  and  modern  events  be  scru- 
tinised, and  I  will  venture  my  belief,  that  no 
instance  can  be  found  to  give  sanction  to  any 
such  idea. 

In  Rome,  it  was  clearly  otherwise.  We 
have  the  evidence  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  con- 
firmed by  Cicero,  and  approved  by  Montes- 
quieu, that  the  incorporation  of  the  freed-men 
into  the  city  tribes  re-animated  the  drooping 
spirit  of  democracy  in  that  republic,  and 
checked  the  career  of  patrician  influence. 

So  far,  therefore,  were  properly  made  eman- 
cipations from  contributing  to  the  downfall  of 
Rome,  that  they  clearly  served  to  procrasti- 
nate her  existence,  by  restoring  that  equi- 
poise in  the  constitution  which  an  ambitious 
aristocracy  were  perpetually  labouring  to  de- 
stroy. 

How  much  more  rational,  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  it  be  to  argue  that  slaves  are  the  fit 
machines  by  which  an  usurper  might  effect 
his  purposes  !  and  there  is,  therefore,  nothing 
which  a  free  government  ought  more  to  dread 
than  a  diffusive  private  bondage  within  its 
territory. 

A  promise  of  manumission  might  rouse  eve- 
ry bondsman  to  arms,  under  the  conduct  of  an 
aspiring  leader ;  and  invited  by  the  fascinating 
prospect  of  freedom,  they  might  raise  such 
a  storm  in  Maryland  as  it  would  be  diflicult  to 
appease.  Survey  the  conduct  of  the  slaves 
who  fought  against  Hannibal  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  Relying  on  the  assurances  of  the 
senate,  who  had  embodied  them  with  the  Ro- 
man legions,  that  conquest  should  give  them 
liberty,  not  a  man  disgraced  himself  by  flight ; 
but  though  new,  perhaps,  to  the  field  of  battle, 
they  contended  with  the  resolution  of  vete- 
rans. With  the  same  promptitude  and  intre- 
pidity would  they  have  turned  their  arms 
against  the  senate  themselves,  if  the  same  as- 
surances had  been  given  them  by  enterprising 
citizens  who  SSnught  their  destruction  from 
motives  of  ambition  or  revenge.  The  love  of 
liberty  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  To  stifle 
or  annihiliite  it,  though  not  impossible,  is  yet 
difficult  to  be  accomplished.  Easy  to  be 
wrought  upon,  as  well  as  powerful  and  active 
in  its  exertions,  wherever  it  is  not  gratified 
there  is  danger.    Gratify  it,  and  you  ensure 


your  safety.  Thus  did  Sylla  think,  who,  be- 
fore he  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  gave  free- 
dom to  ten  thousand  slaves,  and  lands  to  a 
number  of  legions.  By  these  means  was  he 
enabled,  notwithstanding  all  his  preceding 
enormities,  to  live  unmolested  as  a  private 
citizen,  in  the  bosom  of  that  very  country 
where  he  had  acted  the  most  hateful  deeds  of 
cruelty  and  usurpation.  For,  by  manumitting 
these  slaves,  the  usurper  secured  their  fidelity 
and  attachment  forever,  and  disposed  them  to 
support  and  revenge  his  cause  at  every  possi- 
ble hazard.  Rome  knew  this,  and  therefore 
Sylla  was  secure  in  his  retirement. 

This  example  shows  that  slaves  are  the 
proper,  natural  implements  of  usurpation,  and 
therefore  a  serious  and  alarming  evil  in  every 
free  communit}'.  With  much  to  hope  for  by 
a  change,  and  nothing  to  lose,  they  have  no 
fears  of  consequences.  Despoiled  of  their 
rights  by  the  acts  of  government  and  its  citi- 
zens, they  have  no  checks  of  pity  or  of  con- 
science, but  are  stimulated  by  the  desire  of 
revenge,  to  spread  wide  the  horrors  of  deso- 
lation, and  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  that 
liberty  of  which  they  have  never  participated, 
and  which  they  have  only  been  permitted  to 
envy  in  others. 

But  where  slaves  are  manumitted  by  go- 
vernment, or  in  consequence  of  its^rovisions, 
the  same  motives  which  have  attached  them 
to  tyrants,  when  the  act  of  emancipation  has 
flowed  from  them,  would  then  attach  them  to 
government.  They  are  then  no  longer  the 
creatures  of  despotism.  They  are  bound  by 
gratitude,  as  well  as  by  interest,  to  seek  the 
welfare  of  that  country  from  which  they  have 
derived  the  restoration  of  their  plundered 
rights,  and  with  whose  prosperity  their  own 
is  inseparably  involved.  All  apostacy  from 
these  principles,  which  form  the  good  citizen, 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  next  to 
impossible.  When  we  see  freed-men  <s/Tupii. 
lously  faithful  to  a  lawless,  abandoned  villain, 
from  whom  they  have  received  their  liberty, 
can  we  suppose  that  they  will  reward  the  like 
bounty  of  a  free  government  with  the  turbu- 
lence of  faction,  or  the  seditious  plots  of  trea- 
son 1  He  who  best  knows  the  value  of  a  bless- 
ing, is  generally  the  most  assiduous  In  its 
preservation ;  and  no  man  is  so  competent  to 
judge  of  that  value  as  he  from  whom  the 
blessing  has  been  detained.  Hence  the  man 
that  has  felt  the  yoke  of  bondage  must  for- 
ever prove  the  asserter  of  freedom,  if  he  is 
fairly  admitted  to  the  equal  enjoyment  of  its 
benefits. 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  DREAM  OF  YOUTH. 

"Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy 
youth,  before  the  evil  days  come,  wherein  thou  shalt 
say  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them."  Ecclesiastes. 

When  we  first  set  out  on  the  journey  of 
life,  with  health  and  strength  for  our  compa- 
nions, Hope  throws  her  rainbow  colouring  over 
the  distant  scene  ;  the  sky  is  without  a  cloud, 
the  earth  all  verdure  and  the  ocean  unruffled 
and  bright. 

The  heart,  innocent,  confiding,  and  over- 
flowing with  warm  affections,  knows  nothing 
but  good  will  towards  all  mankind,  and  ex- 


pects to  find  every  vision  of  happiness  real- 
ised, all  its  feelings  understood  and  recipro- 
cated, and  to  be  able  to  follow  out  whatever 
plan  of  life  the  mind  has  projected. 

We  dream  not  then  of  cloudy  skies,  which 
will  destroy  the  light  of  our  pleasant  pictures  ; 
of  deadly  waters  that  must  mix  with,  and 
poison  our  pure  fountains  of  joy  ;  of  tempta- 
tions and  snares  that  may  assail  and  take 
away  all  confidence  in  our  own  strength  ;  of 
tempests  by  land  to  lay  waste,  or  quicksands 
at  sea  to  swallow  up  the  fabric  and  base  of 
our  prosperity  ! 

We  perhaps  find  falsehood  where  we  could 
have  trusted  our  lives,  or  meet  ingratitude 
and  coldness  in  the  friend  we  would  have  fol- 
lowed unto  death  ;  "  how  is  the  gold  changed 
and  the  fine  gold  become  dim?"  Flower 
after  flower  withers  in  our  daily  path — "  star 
after  star  declines"  in  our  social  horizon, 
until  the  once  bright  heaven  becomes  darken- 
ed, the  late  blooming  earth,  a  barren  desert, 
and,  like  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  we  are 
tempted  to  cast  away  all  that  is  left  to  con- 
sole us,  and  lay  ourselves  down  to  die  ! 

"  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher,  all 
is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  Who  is 
there  among  us,  whose  sun  of  life  is  begin- 
ning to  decline,  that  cannot  subscribe  feeling- 
ly and  emphatically  to  the  experience  of 
Solomon ;  he  of  whom  it  was  said,  there  had 
been  none  before  him  like  unto  him,  neither 
should  there  be  any  after  him — full  of  know- 
ledge and  wisdom  and  right  understanding — 
the  possessor  of  riches  and  power  and  glory, 
above  any  king  in  his  time  ;  one  who,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  gave  his  heart  to 
know  and  to  try  all  things,  yet  he  declared  the 
end  of  all  to  be  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ! 
And  such  also  unto  this  day  has  been  the  con- 
clusion of  the  votary  of  pleasure — the  fol- 
lower of  fame — the  student  at  his  desk,  or 
the  miser  counting  his  heaps  of  yellow  gold. 
Nothing  is  found,  able  to  satisfy  the  hungry 
soul ;  nothing  that  can  quench  the  thirst  of 
the  immortal  spirit! 

That  which  approximates  most  nearly  to 
the  joys  of  heaven,  and  that  whereon  we  can 
lean  most  confidingly  here  on  earth,  that 
which  alone  of  earthly  things  has  power  to 
heighten  joy,  to  soothe  sorrow  and  lessen  the 
weight  of  care — which  scatters  flowers  in 
the  thorniest  path,  and  illumines  the  darkest 
day ;  in  fine,  that  "  stone  which  transmutes' 
all  it  touches  into  gold" — is  friendship  !  Not 
the  union  alone  of  wealth,  or  talents,  or  beautv. 
But  a  friendship  founded  on  mutual  esteem, 
kept  alive  by  reciprocated  kindness,  and  mu-i 
tual  forbearance  ;  by  a  willingness  to  forego' 
our  own  pleasure,  ease,  or  convenience,  if| 
thereby  we  can  promote  the  happiness  ol| 
others,  and  a  readiness  to  forgive,  as  we 
know  we  have  need  to  be  forgiven.  Friendi 
ship  even  like  this  cannot  ensure  perfecli 
happiness ;  because  nothing  in  this  state  oj 
existence  is  perfect ;  but  it  will  assist  us  t(! 
bear  all  changes  with  greater  fortitude,  look 
ing  forward  to  that  world  where  all  is  purei 
perfect  and  unchangeable,  where  purified  fron 
the  corruptions  of  our  fallen  nature  we  ma^l 
enjoy  forever  the  society  of  just  men  mad' 
perfect,  not  only  of  our  own  personal  friends 
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but  be  united  with  those  of  every  age  and 
nation  who  surround  the  throne  of  God  re- 
joicing ! 

"  Oh  !  ask  not — hope  not,  thou  loo  much 

Of  sympathy  bolow  ; 
Few  are  tlie  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Makes  tho  sweet  fountains  flow  : 
Few,  and  by  still  conflicting  powers, 

Forbiddeti  here  to  meet — 
Such  ties  would  make  this  world  of  ours 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet. 

"  It  may  be,  that  thy  brother's  eye, 

Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 
With  such  deep  reverence  to  the  sky, 

Where  the  rich  sunset  burns; 
It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring, 

Born  amid  violets  lone, 
A  rapture  to  thy  soul  can  bring, 

A  dream,  to  his  unknown  : 

"Yet  scorn  thou  not,  for  this,  the  true 

And  steadfast  love  of  years. 
The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew, 

The  faithful  to  thy  tears. 
If  tliere  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead. 

With  thee,  hath  borne  a  part, 
Or  watched  in  sickness  by  thy  bed. 

Call  his  a  kindred  heart. 

"  But  for  those  bonds,  all  perfect  made. 

Wherein  bright  spirits  blend, 
Like  sister  flowers  of  one  sweet  shade, 

Tu  the  same  breeze  that  bend  ; 
For  that  full  bliss  of  thought  allied. 

Never  to  mortals  given. 
Oh  lay  thy  lowly  dreams  aside. 

Or  lift  them  unto  heaven  !"  L.  M.  H. 


Extracts  from  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  Sfc.    By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

(Continued  from  page  101.) 

On  the  8th  of  the  10th  month  1832,  the 
author  sets  out  on  a  journey  across  Syria  and 
Palestine  to  Jerusalem. 
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"  On  the  11th,  we  struck  our  tents  by  star 
light:  the  images  of  the  stars  being  reflect- 
ed from  the  waves  at  our  feet.  FTaving  Af^- 
scended,  for  about  an  hour,  the  last  hills  which 
form  the  White  Cape,  or  Rez-el-Abiad,  we 
entered  on  the  plain  of  Acre,  the  ancient 
Ptolemais. 

"The  siege  of  Acre,  by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  had 
recently  reduced  the  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins, 
under  which,  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand 
men  were  buried,  with  thousands  of  camels. 
Ibrahim,  being  conqueror,  and  anxious  to 
place  his  important  conquest  out  of  the  reach 
of  a  reaction  of  fortune,  was  occupied  in  re- 
storing the  walls  and  houses.    Every  day, 
his  followers  dug  up  from  the  ruins  himdreds 
of  the  dead,  half  decomposed — and  the  putrid 
exhalations   of    these,    corrupted    the  air 
throughout  the  whole  plain.    We,  therefore, 
passed  at  as  great  a  distance  from  the  walls 
as  possible,  stopped  at  noon  at  an 
lage,  called  the  Waters  of  Acre, 
chard  of  pomegrantes,  fig  trees 
berry  trees,  and  near  the  mills  of  the  Pacha. 
At  five  o'clock,  we  quitted  it  to  encamp  in  a 
grove  of  olive  trees,  on  the  summit  of  the 
first  hills  of  Galilee. 

"On  the  12th,  we  set  out  again  at  break  of 
day.  We  first  passed  over  a  hill  planted  with 
olives  and  green  oaks,  dispersed  in  gj'oups, 
or  growing  as  underwood  under  the  browsing 
teeth  of  the  goats  or  camels.    When  we 


arrived  at  the  other  side  of  this  hill,  the  Holy 
Land,  the  Land  of  Canaan,  displayed  its 
whole  extent  to  our  view.    The  impression 
was  great,  delightful  and  profound.    It  was 
not  a  land  naked,  rocky,  and  barren — a  min- 
gled heap  of  low,  uncultivated  mountains — as 
the  land  of  promise  had  been  painted  to  us, 
on  the  faith  of  some  misguided  writers,  or  a 
few  travellers  hastening  with  all  speed  to 
arrive  at  the  Holy  City,  and  return,  and  who 
had  only  seen  of  the  vast  and  varied  domains 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  the  rocky  route  which 
led  them,  under  a  burning  sun,  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem.    Deceived  by  these  writers,  I  only 
expected  to  find  what  they  described — a  coun- 
try of  trifling  extent,  without  any  extensive 
views,  without  valleys,  without  plains,  with- 
out trees,  and  without  water.    A  country, 
dotted  with  gray,  white  hillocks,  where  the 
Arab  robber  conceals  himself  in  the  shade 
of  the  ravines,  to  plunder  the  passenger. 
Such  may,  perhaps,  be  the  road  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem,  but  such  is  not  Judea,  as  we  be- 
held it  the  first  day  from  the  summit  of  the 
hills  which  border  Ptolemais  ;  as  we  found  it 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hills  of  Zebulon  and  of 
Nazareth ;  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  or 
Mount  Carmel ;  as  we  found  it,  indeed,  in  its 
entire  breadth  and  in  all  its  varieties,  from 
the  heights  which  command  Tyre  and  Sidon 
to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  from  Mount  The- 
ban  to  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  Naplous,  and 
from  thence  to  the  walls  of  Sion. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  have  before  us  the 
plain  of  Zebulon.  We  are  placed  before  two 
slight  undulations  of  land,  scarcely  worthy 
the  name  of  hills  ;  the  vale  which  lies  between 
them,  forms  the  path  of  our  route ;  this  path 
has  been  traced  by  the  feet  of  camels,  which 
have  ground  the  dust  for  four  thousand  years 
— or  by  the  large  and  deep  holes  which  the 
pressure  of  their  feet,  always  planted  in  the 
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oaixio  opot,  liao  <3"g  or\  tlio  wKite  and  friable 
rock  which  extends  from  the  Cape  of  Tyre  to 
the  sands  of  the  Libyan  Desert.    On  the  right 
and  left,  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  shaded  here 
and  there,  at  the  distance  of  ten  paces,  with 
tufts  of  evergreen  shrubs :  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance, rise  trees  with  knotty  trunks,  interlaced 
branches,  and  a  sombre  and  motionless  foliage. 
They  are  principally  green  oaks  of  a  peculiar 
species,  the  stem  of  which  is  more  slight  and 
stately  than  those  of  Europe,  emd  whose  vel- 
vet-surfaced leaves  are  round,  and  not  indent- 
ed like  those  of  the  common  oak  of  Europe. 
The  carob  tree,  the  mastic,  and  more  rarely 
the  plane  tree  and  the  sycamore,  complete  the 
clothing  of  these  hills  ;  there  are,  besides, 
many  other  trees  whose  names  I  do  not  know  : 
some  of  them  have  leaves  like  the  fir,  or  the 
cedar,  and  others  (which  are  the  most  beauti- 
ful) resemble  immense  willows  by  the  colour 
of  their  bark  and  the  tender  yellow  hue  of 
their  foliage,  but  infinitely  passing  the  willow 
in  extent,  in  size  and  elevation :  the  most  nu- 
merous caravans  may  encamp  around  their 
colossal  trunks  with  their  camels  and  their 
baggage,  and  be  sheltered  under  the  foliage 
of  the  branches.    Between  the  spaces  left  by 
these  trees,  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  are  seen 
masses  of  a  whitish  or  blue-gray  rock,  which 
have  pierced  the  soil,  and  are  devoid  of  vege- 


tation ;  but  between  these  blocks  of  rock  is 
found  a  deep,  light  and  black  vegetable  soil, 
which  would  produce  plentiful  crops  of  wheat 
or  barley  with  the  slightest  care  of  the  hus- 
bandman. Other  spots  are  covered  with  a 
prickly  underwood,  wild  pomegranate  trees, 
rose  trees  of  Jericho,  and  enormous  thistles, 
the  stem  of  which  is  as  high  as  the  head  of 
the  camel.  One  of  these  hills  thus  described, 
you  see  them  all  nearly  in  their  actual  forms, 
and  the  imagination  may  represent  to  itself 
their  effect,  when  cited  in  sketching  the  land- 
scape of  the  Holy  Land.  Our  route  lay  be- 
tween these  two  hills,  and  we  descended  on  a 
slightly  inclined  plane,  leaving  the  sea  and  the 
plain  of  Ptolemais  behind  us,  when  we  per- 
ceived  the  first  valley  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
It  was  that  of  Zebulon,  the  garden  of  the  tribe 
of  that  name. 

"  To  the  right  and  left  before  us  the  two  hills 
which  we  had  just  crossed,  opened  gracefully 
in  corresponding  curves,  like  two  subsiding 
waves  which  part  gently  and  harmoniously,  to 
clear  a  path  for  the  vessel  gliding  on  the  deep  ; 
the  space  which  they  leave  between  them 
gradually  extends  and  becomes  a  valley  of  an 
oval  form,  the  longer  extremities  of  which  are 
shaded  by  two  other  lines  of  hills ;  this  plain 
seems  to  be  about  a  league  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  jmd  from  three  to  four  leagues  in 
length.  From  the  elevation  on  which  we  were, 
at  the  gorge  of  the  hills  of  Acre,  the  eye  na- 
turally descended,  and  involuntarily  followed 
the  flexible  sinuosities,  until  it  lost  itself  in  the 
bases  of  the  niountains  which  terminate  the 
view.    On  the  left,  the  lofty,  gilded,  and  rug- 
ged summits  of  Lebanon,  uplifted  boldly  their 
pyramids  in  the  sombre  blue  of  a  morning  sky  ; 
on  the  right,  the  hill  which  bore  us  rose  in- 
sensibly as  it  receded,  going,  as  it  were  to 
unite  itself  with  other  hills,  and  forming  vari- 
ous groups  of  different  elevations,  some  barren, 
others  clothed  with  olive  and  fig  trees ;  a 
Turkish  village  adorned  the  summit,  the  white 
minaret  of  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
sombre  colonnade  of  cypress,  which  almost 
entirely  surrounded  the  mosque.  In  front,  the 
horizon,  which  terminates  the  plain  of  Zebu- 
lon, and  which  extended  before  us  to  the  space 
of  three  or  four  leagues,  formed  a  perspective 
of  hills,  mountains,  vallej  s,  sky,  vapours,  and 
shade,  altogether  blended  with  such  harmony 
of  colours  and  lines,  such  a  happy  sj"mmetry, 
and  varied  too  by  effects  so  different,  that  I 
could  not  remove  my  gaze.    Recollecting  no- 
thing in  the  Alps,  Italy,  or  Greece,  to  which 
I  could  compare  this  magic  ensemble,  I  cried 
"  It  is  Poussin  or  Claude  Lorraine  !"  Nothing, 
in  fact,  can  equal  the  sweet  majesty  of  this 
prospect  of  Canaan  but  the  pencil  of  those  two 
painters,  to  whom  the  divine  spirit  of  nature 
had  revealed  her  beauty  ;  we  can  only  find  a 
similar  union  of  the  grand  and  the  gentle,  of 
the  strong  and  the  graceful,  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  fertile,  in  the  landscapes  imagined  by 
those  two  great  men,  worthy  to  emulate  these 
scenes,  which  the  hand  of  the  great  Supreme 
painter  had  designed  and  coloured  for  the  ha- 
bitation of  a  people  then  pastoral  and  innocent. 

"  At  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  about 
half  a  league  distance  on  the  plain,  a  mound, 
entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding  hills. 
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rose,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  earth,  hke  a  natu- 
ral pedestal,  destined  exclusively  by  nature  to 
support  a  fortified  place.  Its  sides  rose  almost 
perpendicularly  from  the  level  of  the  earth  to 
the  summit  of  this  kind  of  natural  altar,  and 
they  exactly  resembled  the  ramparts  of  a  forti- 
fied town,  traced  and  raised  by  the  hands  of 
man.  The  summit  itself,  instead  of  being  un- 
equal and  rounded  like  the  summits  generally 
of  hills  or  mountains,  was  quite  flat,  as  if 
meant  to  bear  something  with  which  it  should 
by  right  be  surmounted  when  that  people 
should  arrive  for  whose  uses  it  was  destined. 

"  In  all  the  charming  plains  of  the  country 
of  Canaan,  I  have  since  observed  these 
mounds  or  mamelons,  bearing  the  form  of 
quadrangular  or  oblong  altars,  and  evidently 
destined  to  protect  the  first  abodes  of  a  timid 
and  fearful  nation.  Their  destiny,  indeed,  is 
so  legibly  written  in  their  isolated  and  singu- 
lar shapes,  that  the  moss  alone  which  covers 
them  prevents  our  being  deceived,  and  fancy- 
ing them  raised  by  the  people  who  afterwards 
built  upon  them.  But  how  could  so  small  a 
nation  have  ever  constructed  so  many  enor- 
mous citadels  of  earth,  when  the  whole  army 
of  Xerxes  could  not  have  elevated  one?  To 
whatever  faith  we  may  belong,  we  must  be 
blind  not  to  recognise  a  special  and  provi- 
dential destination  for  these  natural  fortresses, 
elevated  at  the  mouth  and  at  the  issue  of 
nearly  all  the  plains  of  Galilee  and  Judea. 

"  Behind  the  mamelon  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  on  which  the  imagination  might 
easily  picture  an  ancient  city,  with  its  walls, 
its  bastions,  and  its  towers,  the  first  hills  gra- 
dually ascend  from  the  plain,  bearing,  like 
gray  or  black  spots  on  their  sides,  bowers  of 
olive  trees  or  green  oaks.  Between  these 
hills,  and  the  more  elevated  and  sombre 
mountains  to  which  they  serve  as  bases,  and 
which  command  them  majestically,  some  tor- 
rent doubtless  issued  in  foam,  or  some  deep 
lake  sent  up  its  vapours,  warmed  by  the  first 
rays  of  the  morning  sun ;  for  a  bluish  mist 
extends  over  this  vacant  space,  and  partially 
conceals,  throwing  them  completely  into  the 
back  ground,  the  second  line  of  mountains 
under  this  transparent  curtain,  which  was 
here  and  there  pierced  by  the  rays  of  Au- 
rora. 

"  More  distant,  and  still  higher,  a  third 
chain  of  acclivities,  completely  dark,  displayed 
their  round  but  unequal  summits,  and  gave  to 
the  landscape  that  tint  of  majesty  and  gravity 
which  must  necessarily  be  found  in  all  that 
is  sublime,  either  as  an  element  or  a  contrast. 
From  distance  to  distance  there  are  breaks 
in  this  tliird  chain,  through  which  the  pros- 
pect extends,  bounded  by  a  pale  silvery  sky 
tinted  with  rosy  clouds;  and  behind  this  mag- 
nificent amphitheatre  aspire  two  or  three 
peaks  of  the  distant  Lebanon,  rising  like  pro- 
montories in  the  sky,  and  receiving  the  lumi- 
nous shower  of  the  first  solar  rays  suspended 
above  them ;  they  indeed  seem  so  transparent, 
that  one  might  fancy  he  saw  through  them 
the  trembling  light  that  they  had  hidden  from 
us.  Add  to  this  spectacle  the  serene  and 
warm  vault  of  the  firmament,  the  limpid  co- 
lour of  the  twilight,  the  depth  of  the  shadows 
which  characterize  an  Asiatic  atmosphere ; 


image  on  the  plain  a  khan  in  ruins,  or  im- 
mense herds  of  red  cows,  white  camels,  and 
black  goats,  coming  with  a  slow  step  to  seek 
water,  scanty  in  its  quantity,  but  limpid  and 
savoury ;  represent  to  yourself  some  Arabs, 
mounted  on  their  fleet  coursers,  traversing 
the  valley,  their  arms  inlaid  with  silver,  and 
their  scarlet  dresses  sparkling  in  the  sun;  to- 
gether with  a  few  women  of  the  neighbouring 
villages,  clothed  in  their  long  sky-blue  tunics, 
with  the  ends  of  their  large  white  sashes  fall- 
ing to  the  ground,  and  wearing  blue  turbans 
ornamented  by  bandalettes  strung  with  Ve- 
netian sequins ;  add  here  and  there,  on  the 
flanks  of  the  hills,  a  few  Turkish  or  Arab 
hamlets,  their  walls  of  the  colour  of  the  rocks, 
and  their  houses  roofless,  and  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  rocks  themselves ;  let 
a  cloud  of  azure  smoke  rise  from  distance  to 
distance  between  the  olive  trees  and  cypresses 
which  surround  these  villages  ;  not  forgetting 
stones  hollowed  out  like  troughs,  (the  tombs 
of  the  patriarchs,)  with  some  shafts  of  granite 
columns,  sculptured  capitals,  etc.,  lying  here 
and  there  about  the  fountains,  under  the  feet 
of  your  horses  ; — combine  these  accessories, 
and  you  will  have  a  most  exact  and  faithful 
picture  of  the  delicious  plains  of  Zebulon,  of 
Nazareth,  of  Saphora,  and  Tabor.  Such  a 
country,  repeopled  by  a  new  Jewish  nation, 
cultivated  and  watered  by  intelligent  hands, 
fecundated  by  a  tropical  sun,  producing  spon- 
taneously every  plant  necessary  or  delightful 
to  man,  from  the  sugar-cane  and  the  banana 
to  the  vine  and  the  corn  of  the  temperate 
zone — from  the  cedar  to  the  pine  of  the  Alps  ; 
such  a  country  would,  I  say,  again  become  the 
land  of  promise,  if  Providence  restored  to  it 
a  people  with  the  political  elements  of  repose 
and  liberty." 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

Attendance  of  Religious  Meetings. 

The  spirit  of  the  world  and  the  spirit  of  dis- 
sension have  reduced  the  meetings  of  Friends  in 
many  places  to  very  small  companies.  Where 
large  congregations  once  existed,  in  some  in- 
stances, two  or  three  families  now  represent 
the  society,  and  while  endeavouring  to  main- 
tain their  small  meetings,  the  prospect  of  a 
succession  or  an  increase  of  numbers  is  by  no 
means  flattering.  This,  though  discouraging 
and  acting  as  a  test  of  their  fidelity,  does  not 
lessen  their  duty  to  persevere.  The  upright- 
ness and  integrity  of  a  few  may  be  the  means 
of  attracting  others,  and  at  least  will  be  bless- 
ed to  themselves,  where  example  corresponds 
with  religious  profession.  They  may  have  to 
"  hope  against  hope,"  but  under  the  influence 
of  faith  which  renders  its  possessor  victori- 
ous, they  will  be  enabled  to  stand  firm  and 
endure  the  portion  of  affliction  which  apper- 
tains to  the  present  condition  of  the  church. 
Nothing  prepares  for  service  in  the  Divine 
hand,  like  suflering,  rightly  borne.  The 
strength  of  the  spiritual  faculties  is  increased 
by  proper  use,  and  scarcely  any  thing  is  more 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  love  of  ease,  which 
generally  terminates  in  almost  total  indiffer- 
ence. In  some  parts  where  separation  occur- 
red, perseverance  in  maintaining  the  meetings 


has  been  followed  by  a  gradual  enlargement, 
which  will  doubtless  attend  the  faithfulness  of 
consistent  Friends  in  other  places  in  due  time. 
On  reading  some  old  manuscripts,  I  met  with 
an  account  of  a  Friends'  meeting  in  one  of  the 
southern  states,  which  was  temporarily  sus- 
pended from  the  want  of  energy  in  the  re- 
maining members,  but  which  was  singularly 
revived  through  the  devotedness  of  one  indi- 
vidual, and  who  was  not  originally  a  Friend. 
Where  there  is  a  fervent  solicitude  to  know 
the  truth,  and  to  live  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  God,  hard  things  soon  become  easy, 
and  indifference  towards  religious  duty  is 
completely  banished.  The  result  of  faithful- 
ness in  this  person  is  a  further  proof  of  the 
importance  of  adopting  a  right  or  wrong 
course  even  in  a  single  case. 

The  account  derived  from  the  Friend  him- 
self states,  that  early  in  life  being  visited  by 
divine  grace,  he  earnestly  sought  for  a  place 
of  rest  to  his  weary  soul,  and  during  this  sea- 
son of  mental  conflict  he  attended  meetings  of 
the  Baptists.  After  some  time,  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  their  mode  of  worship,  not 
obtaining  that  peace  he  was  in  pursuit  of,  but 
one  day  seeking  the  Lord  with  great  fervency, 
and  begging  to  be  showed  whether  that  was 
the  people  he  must  join  himself  to,  he  went 
to  their  meetings,  determined  if  he  felt  the 
owning  love  of  God  to  attend  his  mind,  to 
submit  to  go  into  the  water,  or  to  do  any  thing 
for  the  sake  of  that  spiritual  comfort  he  ar- 
dently desired,  but  the  doctrine  preached  on 
the  occasion  increased  his  dissatisfaction,  and 
he  accordingly  withdrew  from  them  into  re- 
tirement. At  this  time,  the  little  company  of 
Friends  in  the  neighbourhood  had  so  fallen 
away,  as  to  suffer  their  meeting  to  go  down, 
and  the  house  to  be  used  at  times  by  other 
professors.  This  person  became  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  required  of  him  to 

go  and  ait  doTvn  alono   in  the  deserted  llOUSe, 

but  he  put  it  oflT  through  fear  of  being  disco- 
vered. At  length,  the  impression  continuing, 
he  took  a  private  way  and  seated  himself 
in  the  meeting-house,  and  was  greatly  refresh- 
ed in  his  silent  waiting  upon  the  Lord.  But 
he  grew  uneasy  with  concealing  his  practice, 
and  some  of  his  neighbours  and  friends  mak- 
ing their  remarks  on  his  absence,  he  felt  a 
necessity  to  take  the  public  road  to  the  house, 
as  an  open  confession  of  the  obligation  to  per- 
form divine  worship.  One  day  he  was  asked  ' 
by  one  of  them  where  he  was  going,  and  tell- ! 
ing  him,  "  To  meeting" — "  Strange,"  replied 
the  man,  "  what  will  you  go  there  for  ?"  He 
left  him  however  in  the  road,  and  had  peace j 
in  his  lonely  sitting  there  at  that  time  also.: 
On  the  next  visit,  seven  of  his  neighbours! 
hearing  of  his  regular  attendance  at  the  meet-j 
ing-house  joined  him,  and  in  process  of  time! 
the  meeting  was  revived, — he  became  a  mem-l 
ber  amongst  Friends,  and  in  1792,  when  he 
gave  this  account,  the  meeting  was  large,  and 
he  a  minister  belonging  to  it.  P. 

For  "  The  Friend."  I 

By  the  subjoined  extract  from  a  periodica 
termed  "  the  Presbyterian,"  the  spirit  of  dii 
vision  appears  to  threaten  that  society,  and 
while  the  observations  of  a  "  Layman  of  tb 
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new  school"  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
Hicksites  respecting  the  property — the  re- 
marks of  the  editor  furnish  a  reply  which 
sustain  the  same  principles  that  Friends  have 
advanced  in  support  of  the  inalienable  nature 
of  trust  estates. 

DIVMON  or  THE  CHURCH. 

Mr.  Editor, — It  appears  to  the  writer  from 
the  tenor  of  the  articles  which  have  for  some 
time  appeared  in  the  Presbyterian  and  other 
papers  of  the  same  character,  that  a  division 
of  the  church  is  contemplated.  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  you,  sir,  whether  this 
cannot  be  effected  amicably,  and  thereby  save 
the  church  to  which  we  both  belong,  from  the 
disgrace  and  injury  which  the  present  course 
of  recrimination  will  assuredly  produce.  I  am 
but  an  humble  individual,  and  my  opinion  may 
have  but  little  weight,  but  I  would  submit  to 
your  superior  judgment — if  the  cause  of  the 
Redeemer  would  not  be  less  injured  by  a  mu- 
tual agreement  to  divide  the  two  parties,  and 
by  an  equitable  division  of  property.  Certain 
I  am  that  if  the  church  is  forcibly  rent  asun- 
der, the  Protestant  cause  will  receive  a  blow 
from  which  it  will  never  fully  recover.  The 
infidel  and  Catholic  portion  of  our  population 
are  looking  with  deep  interest  on  the  present 
state  of  our  beloved  Zion,  and  rejoicing  at 
every  blow  which  the  parties  give  each  other. 
Pray,  sir,  as  you  regard  the  interests  of  true 
religion,  be  persuaded  to  make  a  proposi- 
tion to  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  new  school 
party  to  separate  as  friends,  and  not  as  bit- 
ter and  irreconcilable  enemies.  I  think 
from  what  I  know  of  some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen, they  would  receive  such  a  propo- 
sition with  candour,  and  would  not  hesitate 
to  consent,  in  preference  to  a  continuance 
of  the  present  state  of  things.  If  this  course 
should  be  adopted,  peace  and  auietnpc':^ 
'ensue,  and  you  could  present  the  truth  to  your 
icongregations  in  such  way  as  you  thought  best, 
:without  interfering  with  those  who  now  give 
lyou  so  much  trouble,  and  they  of  course  would 
not  interfere  with  you.  The  only  question  is, 
if  we  are  to  divide,  is  it  not  better  to  do  it  ami- 
cably ?    Very  respectfully, 

A  Layman  of  the  New  School. 
Philadelphia,  May  15t.h,  1835. 


Remarks  on  the  above. — However  the 
[ivriter  of  the  above  article  may  have  inter- 
xeted  the  course  pursued  by  our  paper,  we 
IKave  never  advocated  the  division  of  the 
ihurch.    Our  aim  has  been  its  reform,  and 
etum  to  the  well  established  principles  of 
jPresbyterianism.    If  division  should  result, 
'the  fault  will  not  rest  with  those  v^ho  have 
Imiformly  adhered  to  Presbyterian  doctrine 
ind  government ;  but  of  right  must  be  attri- 
,Duted  to  those  who  have  innovated  upon  set- 
led  principles,  and  who  by  persisting  in  their 
nfractions  upon  our  constitution,  create  the  ne- 
lessity  for  schism.  The  Presbyterian  Church 
mce  enjoyed  harmony,  and  that  harmony  has 
>een  disturbed  only  by  the  introduction  of  doc- 
rinesand  practices  unknown  to  her  standards, 
fa  separation  must  ensue,  it  would  be  exceed- 
agly  difficult  to  adjust  it  upon  amicable  terms, 
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at  least  so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  partition  of 
property.  This  property  has  been  acquired 
under  a  particular  constitution,  which  has 
guaranteed  its  right  uses  and  faithful  applica- 
tion. In  other  words  it  has  been  entrusted 
to  the  church  professing  its  adherence  to  or- 
thodox standards,  and  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  alienation  of  any  portion  of  it.  It 
has  been  invested  in  various  ways,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  aiding  in  the  diffusion  of  the 
principles  of  our  formularies,  and  how  can  it 
rightfully  be  employed  in  the  propagation  of 
opposite  principles  ?  The  jiroperty  of  the 
church  in  equity  belongs  to  those  who  main- 
tain the  unperverted  principles  of  the  church; 
and  if  in  the  course  of  confiict  they  shall  be 
unjustly  deprived  of  the  whole  of  it,  they  will 
submit  to  the  bereavement ;  but  that  they  can 
ever  voluntarily  acquiesce  in  the  diversion  of 
any  part  of  it  from  the  object  contemplated 
in  the  original  grant,  is  a  point,  in  which  a 
sense  of  duty  will  probably  be  found  in  oppo- 
sion  to  the  spirit  of  compromise.  In  the 
present  posture  of  affairs  we  are  unfriendly 
to  division  in  every  sense,  and  it  is  our  aim, 
however  we  may  be  misinterpreted,  to  pre- 
vent schism  by  urging  a  return  to  first  prin- 
ciples. If  we  shall  Call  in  our  attempt,  and 
as  a  reward  be  forcibly  ejected,  we  trust  we 
have  so  far  counted  the  cost  as  to  take  "  the 
spoiling  of  our  goods  joyfully,"  for  Christ's 
sake. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
ANONVMOIJS  LETTERS. 
The  practice  of  writing  anonymous  letters 
is  despicable,  and  much  more  frequently  adopt- 
ed to  give  vent  to  the  effusions  of  spleen, 
than  to  benefit  the  person  addressed.  It  is 
undignified,  and  evidences  the  absence  of  that 
Christian  integrity,  which  would  lead  us  to 
speak  the  truth  to  our  brother  or  sister,  by- 
way of  repruuf,  when  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so, 

in  an  open  and  undisguised,  yet  meek  man- 
ner, considering  ourselves,  lest  we  also  be 
tempted.  Good  may,  however,  be  some- 
times drawn  from  the  evil,  as  the  subjoined 
extract  from  Samuel  Drew's  life  shows  to 
have  been  his  experience  :  "  A  young  preacher 
complaining  one  day  that  he  had  received 
an  anonymous  letter,  concerning  his  pulpit 
oratory — "  Don't  heed  it,"  said  S.  Drew, 
"  any  further  than  to  profit  by  its  observa- 
tions, if  true.  I  have  had  scores  of  such 
letters  since  I  became  an  author,  and  often 
with  postage  to  pay.  They  never  trouble 
me,  and  I  generally  put  them  into  the  fire. 
But  these  letters  are  sometimes  of  use.  Our 
good  qualities  we  may  learn  from  our  friends, 
from  our  enemies  we  may  chance  to  discover 
our  defects." 

"  He  who  lives  under  the  dominion  of  his 
passions  is  an  animal ;  he  who  rises  no  high- 
er than  the  cultivation  of  intellect  is,  in  the 
sight  of  thoughtless  mortals,  a  rational  philo- 
sopher ;  but  he  who  looks  beyond  this  state 
of  existence,  and  cultivates  an  acquaintance 
with  God,  as  an  heir  of  immortality,  becomes 
a  Christian,  and  enjoys  the  felicities  of  this 
life  without  forfeiting  his  interest  in  an- 
other." S.  Drew. 


CHARITY. 

From  the  valuable  little  book  "  The  Man 
of  Truth,"  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  we  are  in- 
duced to  extend  the  extract  furnished  by  a 
correspondent,  and  inserted  last  week. 

The  mere  exercise  of  deeds  of  benevolence 
and  kindness  does  not  alone  constitute  that 
character  towards  our  fellow  men  which  is 
the  true  and  proper  result  of  a  sound  moral 
condition.  That  state  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
heart  which  is  founded  on  faith,  and  cherish- 
ed by  temperance,  patience,  and  godliness, 
will  extend  its  influence  over  all  those  feel- 
ings and  affections  which  refer  to  others,  in 
every  relation  of  life.  The  condition  of  mind 
which  thus  arises,  appears  to  constitute  that 
which  the  apostle  inculcates,  when,  to  bro- 
therly kindness,  he  calls  upon  us  to  add 
Charity.  This  must  be  considered  as  claim- 
ing our  deep  and  serious  attention,  when  it  is 
here  given  as  the  finishing  quality  of  that 
character  which  is  founded  upon,  and  main- 
tained by,  an  habitual  principle  of  devoted- 
ness  to  God.  The  feelings  which  are  includ- 
ed under  it  are  enumerated  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  and  are  by  him  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing heads.    (1  Cor.  xiii.) 

1.  It  svffereth  long  and  is  kind  :  It  exer- 
cises candour,  indulgence,  and  forbearance  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  others,  entering  into 
their  feelings  with  gentleness  and  kindness, 
and  making  every  allowance  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed,  and  the 
motives  and  feelings  by  which  they  are  in- 
fluenced. This  disposition  prevents  us  from 
hastily  assigning  unworthy  motives  or  bad 
intentions  ;  it  induces  us  to  take  the  most 
favourable  view  that  we  possibly  can  of  the 
conduct  of  other  men,  and  even  when  appear- 
ances are  against  them,  to  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover favourable  views  and  palliating  circum- 
stances. It  thus  leads  us  to  be  slow  to  take 
offence,  to  be  unwilling  to  consider  injuries 
as  intended,  to  be  above  taking  offence  at 
trifles,  and  under  real  injuries  to  be  easily 
conciliated  and  ready  to  forgive.  This  tem- 
perament of  mind  is  strikingly  contrasted 
with  one  which  we  find  so  common  in  the 
world — envious,  suspicious,  and  censorious — 
ready  to  be  offended  by  trifles,  to  construe 
accidental  circumstances  into  intended  in- 
sults, and  to  impute  to  others  bad  intentions 
on  the  most  frivolous  grounds.  Such  a  dis- 
position is  a  source  of  wretchedness  to  those 
who  are  under  its  power,  and  of  unhappiness 
to  all  with  whom  they  are  connected  ;  and 
we  cannot  survey  the  distress  which  arises 
from  ill-regulated  temper,  without  perceiving 
how  much  the  present  happiness  of  men  would 
be  increased  by  the  exercise  of  that  charity 
which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind. 

The  kindness  which  is  here  associated  with 
long  suffering,  seems  to  be  distinct  from  the 
exercises  of  benevolence  referred  to  under 
the  former  division  of  the  subject.  It  appears 
to  imply  more  particularly  a  tender  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  others,  which  makes  us  studi- 
ous to  avoid  wounding  them  b)'  jealousies  and 
suspicions,  by  peevishness  or  fretfulness,  and 
by  allowing  trifles  to  rufHe  the  temper  and 
disturb  the  social  harmony.    Manj',  who  are 
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are  not  deficient  in  deeds  of  benevolence  or 
friendship,  are  apt  to  forget  how  much  the  ex- 
ercise of  true  kindness  consists  in  gentleness, 
meekness,  and  tender  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others  ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to 
observe  how  much  real  unhappiness  often 
exists  in  families  and  in  communities,  which 
would  be  effectually  prevented  by  the  Christ- 
ian grace  of  kindness. 

2.  Charity  envielh  not.  Envy  looks  with 
displeasure  on  the  real  or  imagined  happiness 
of  others,  leading  men  to  compare  their  own 
situation  with  that  of  their  neighbours,  and 
to  covet  circumstances  in  their  lot  which 
seem  to  render  it  happier  than  their  own.  It 
is  thus  founded  on  discontent,  a  state  of  mind 
decidedly  opposed  to  sound  Christian  feeling ; 
for  this  teaches  us  to  consider  our  lot,  in  all  its 
circumstances,  as  assigned  to  us  by  the  great 
Disposer  of  all  things,  and  precisely  adapted 
to  the  place  which  it  is  his  pleasure  we  shall 
hold  in  this  state  of  moral  discipline.  Envy, 
therefore,  is  not  only  injurious  to  a  sound 
state  of  feeling  towards  other  men,  but  is 
also  destructive  of  our  own  moral  culture. 
For  it  tends  to  withdraw  our  attention  from 
our  actual  condition  as  responsible  beings, — 
leading  us  to  forget,  amid  fruitless  longings 
after  imagined  good,  the  high  responsibilities 
which  pertain  to  our  own  condition,  and  thus 
to  waste  the  precious  hours  which  are  given 
us  to  prepare  for  the  life  which  is  to  come. 
Christian  charity,  therefore,  teaches  us  to 
rejoice  in  the  good  of  others, — in  their  hap- 
piness, their  honour,  and  their  reputation. 
It  is  opposed  to  detraction, — and  leads  us  to 
allow  to  other  men,  though  rivals,  or  even 
enemies,  all  praise,  honour,  and  reputation, 
that  are  justly  due  to  them, — to  avoid  every 
thing  calculated  to  injure  their  good  name,  or 
to  lower  them  in  the  public  estimation, — and 

•'to  defend  them  against  such  attempts  when 
we  find  them  made  by  others. 

3.  In  the  exercise  of  that  correct  state  of 
moral  feeling  which  we  owe  to  other  men, 
we  are  very  much  impeded  by  the  false  and 
exaggerated  views  which  we  are  apt  to  form 
of  our  own  importance,  and  the  undue  weight 
which  we  attach  to  our  own  feelings.  In  op- 
position to  this,  Christian  charity  leads  us  to 
view  ourselves  with  humility,  and  this  natu- 
rally induces  us  to  view  others  with  indul- 
gence, candour,  and  justice.  Accordingly, 
the  apostle  adds,  "  Charity  vavnteth  not  it- 
self,— is  not  yiiffed  vp."  The  immediate  and 
natural  result  of  this  humble,  calm,  and  con- 
siderate view  of  our  own  condition  and  our 
own  feelings,  in  reference  to  those  of  other 
men,  is  a  general  propriety  and  decorum  of 
behaviour  towards  them, — "  doth  not  behave 
itself  vnseemh/."  A  man  acting  under  the 
influence  of  this  law  of  Christian  charity,  con- 
ducts himself  with  a  correct  and  judicious 
regard  to  the  situation  of  life  in  which  he  is 
placed ; — he  does  not  push  himself  into  no- 
tice, or  prefer  himself  to  others ;  but  is,  in 
all  circumstances  of  life,  to  his  superiors  re- 
spectful,— to  his  equals  accommodating  and 
courteous, — to  his  inferiors  kind,  gentle,  and 
considerate.  He  is  thus  preserved  from  those 
improprieties  and  absurdities  of  conduct  into 
which  men  are  led  by  pride  and  vanity, — 


putting  themselves  out  of  their  proper  place, 
and  losing  sight  of  the  proprieties  of  conduct 
adapted  to  their  situation, — involving  them- 
selves with  matters  in  which  they  have  no 
concern ;  and,  by  a  disposition  restless,  med- 
dling, and  conceited,  at  once  destroying  their 
own  peace,  and  injuring  the  peace  of  others. 

4.  The  propensity  in  human  nature  which 
has  the  chief  influence  in  separating  man 
from  man,  and  disturbing  all  the  harmonies 
of  life,  is  Selfishness.  By  one  device  or  an- 
other, men  are  ever  seeking  to  promote  their 
own  interest,  their  own  gratification,  their 
own  ease,  reputation  or  distinction.  Hence 
arise  the  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  envies 
with  which  they  view  those  who  are  likely 
to  interfere  with  them  in  their  favourite  pur- 
suits, and  those  who,  in  similar  pursuits,  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  themselves.  Chris- 
tian charity  strikes  at  the  root  of  this  propen- 
sity, so  wide  in  its  extent,  so  destructive  in 
its  influence  ; — "  charity  seeketh  not  her  own." 
It  would  lead  us  into  a  field  far  too  extensive 
for  our  present  purpose,  were  we  to  endeavour 
to  trace  the  manner  in  which  selfishness  en- 
ters into  all  our  pursuits,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  interferes  with  that  spirit  of  kindness 
to  our  fellow-men  to  which  so  much  impor- 
tance is  attached  in  the  great  practical  rules 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Every  one  has  only 
to  watch  minutely  his  own  conduct  to  dis- 
cover, in  how  many  instances  a  regard  to  his 
own  interest,  comfort,  or  distinction  interferes 
with  the  kindly  feelings  and  the  offices  of 
kindness  which  he  owes  to  others, — how  often 
he  is  prevented  by  mere  indolence,  or  a  self- 
ish regard  to  his  own  ease,  from  doing  good 
in  various  ways  which  would  cost  him  nothing 
but  a  little  exertion — how  often  a  regard  to 
his  own  feelings  interferes  with  what  is  due 
to  the  feelings  of  other  men ; — and  how  dif- 
ferent the  conduct  of  all  of  us  would  very  often 
be,  did  we  deliberately  plaoo  ouvaolvcs  in  the 
situation  of  others,  and  calmly  view  their  cir- 
cumstances and  their  feelings,  as  if  they  were 
in  our  situation  and  we  in  theirs.  There  is 
not,  in  the  high  requirements  of  the  gospel, 
a  principle  of  more  essential  importance  than 
this.  When  our  Lord  says,  "  if  any  man  will 
be  my  disciple,  let  him  deny  himself," — he 
calls  us  not  to  mortifications  or  austerities 
calculated  only  to  inflict  suffering  on  our- 
selves : — but  he  calls  us,  and  he  calls  us  "  as 
one  having  authority,"  to  renounce  all  those 
selfish  indulgences,  and  selfish  humours,  and 
that  pursuit  of  selfish  interest,  which  inter- 
fere with  the  zealous  and  extensive  exertions 
for  the  comfort  and  the  good  of  others,  to 
which  he  attaches  so  important  a  place  as  a 
test  of  our  affection  to  him,  and  our  devoted- 
ness  to  his  service.  In  such  a  course  he  has 
left  us  a  bright  example,  and  he  calls  us  to 
follow  his  steps.  He  calls  us  to  enter  with 
kindly  interest  into  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
our  brethren,  and,  in  many  instances,  to  sa- 
crifice our  own  interest,  ease,  indulgence,  and 
inclinations  to  theirs.  By  the  high  sanction 
of  his  own  example,  we  are  exhorted  to  have 
the  same  mind  in  us  which  was  also  in  him ; 
and  this  exhortation  is  enforced  by  the  solemn 
denunciation,  that  "  if  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his." 
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In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  a  respected 
friend  of  a  neighbouring  state,  we  have  in- 
serted in  the  present  number,  part  of  a  speech 
of  the  late  William  Pinkney  of  Maryland, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Most  of  our 
readers  will  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  he 
was  distingushed  in  his  day,  for  his  brilliant 
eloquence,  and  as  a  lawyer  of  the  first  emi- 
nence,— likewise  as  a  statesman,  having  been 
twice  employed  by  our  own  government  in 
important  missions  to  England,  and  subse- 
quently as  ambassador  to  Russia.  He  was 
moreover,  at  difierent  times  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  period  this 
speech  was  delivered  he  was  but  a  young 
man,  not  exceeding  six  and  twenty.  In  the 
language  of  Wheaton,  his  biographer,  "  it 
breathes  all  the  fire  of  youth  and  a  generous 
enthusiasm  for  the  rights  of  human  nature," 
and  it  is  interesting  at  the  present  time  as  ex- 
hibiting a  manly  boldness  of  sentiment  and 
expression,  by  a  son  of  Maryland,  a  slave- 
holding  state,  which  by  many  in  the  south, 
and  not  a  few  in  the  north,  if  uttered  or  pub- 
lished by  friends  of  abolition  now,  would  be 
stigmatised  with  the  opprobrious  epithets  of 
incendiary,  fanatical,  and  so  forth. 

A  stated  meeting  of  "  the  Female  Branch" 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  Philadelphia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be 
held  on  the  28th,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  at 
Friends'  Reading  Room,  Apple-tree  Alley. 

1st.  mo.  23d. 

•A;"-  rp'-entice  wanted  at  the  Currying 
Business.    Apply  at  this  office. 


Died,  on  fifth  day  the  7th  instant,  at  his  residence 
in  this  city,  Roberts  Vaux,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age. 

  on  first  day  evening  last,  the  17th  instant,  at 

his  residence  in  this  city,  George  Vaux,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age. 

 at  his  residence,  in  Londongrove,  Pa.  on  the 

morning  of  the  13th  inst.  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age, 
Mark  Hughes,  an  estimable  and  exemplary  member  of 
West  Grove  particular  meeting,  at  which  place  his  re- 
mains were  interred  on  the  15th  ;  when  a  religious 
meeting  was  held,  which  was  large  and  solemn  ;  oar 
friend  Joseph  Bowue  being  present,  and  weightily  e» 
ercised  therein. 

The  deceased  was  remarkable  for  evenness  and  mild' 
ness  of  temper,  and  for  his  affectionate  manner  to- 
wards his  family  and  friends.  He  manifested  a  livelyl 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  Society,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  concerns  of  the  meeting  to  which  he  belonged; 
and  evinced  an  earnest  solicitude  for  the  welfare  ol 
his  fellow  members.  He  died  very  suddenly  and  with 
out  any  apparent  suffering.  His  loss  is  deeply  felt,  noi 
only  by  the  family,  but  by  all  who  were  intimately  ac{ 
quainlcd  with  him. 

  on  fourth  day,  the  13th  of  1st  mo.  1836,  a'( 

Columbus,  N.  J.,  Marv  Scattergood,  in  the  97th  yea:[ 
of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Mansfield  particu 
lar  meeting. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
POPULAR  PHYSIOLOGY. 

(Continued  from  page  99.)  - 

"  Respiration  is  that  function  by  which  the 
blood,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  is  ren- 
dered fit  for  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  the 
stimulation  of  its  several  organs.  This  ex- 
posure takes  place  in  different  modes  in  the 
different  classes  of  animals.  In  man,  the 
lungs  serve  for  this  purpose  ;  in  fishes,  gills ; 
and  in  some  singular  animals,  as  the  proteus 
and  syren,  both  lungs  and  gills  occur.  In  in- 
sects, there  are  neither  lungs  nor  gills,  but 
the  body  is  penetrated  with  tubes,  conveying 
air  into  all  its  parts ;  while  lower  still,  these 
provisions  are  wanting,  and  respiration  seems 
carried  on  by  the  skin  alone."  "  The  func- 
tion, however,  is  necessary  in  one  mode  or 
other  to  every  animal ;  a  fact  so  well  known 
as  to  have  become  a  proverb,  '  necessary  as 
the  air  we  breathe.' 

The  atmosphere,  which  is  that  invisible  elas- 
tic fluid  by  which  we  are  everywhere  surround- 
ed, consists  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
i  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty  measures 
of  the  former  to  eighty  of  the  latter,  in  every 
hundred  parts.  These  are  mingled,  but  not 
combined  together,  and  generally  there  is 
fouxid  a  very  small  portion  of  carbonic  acid 
mixed  with  them,  as  well  as  exhalations  of 
various  kinds.  But  for  all  practical  purposes 
the  atmosphere  may  be  said  to  consist  of  one 
fifth  oxygen,  and  four  fifths  nitrogen.  Now, 
neither  of  these  gases  would  by  itself  be  fit 
for  the  support  of  animal  life ;  for  though  the 
nitrogen  is  not  itself  injurious,  yet  it  causes 
death  when  breathed  pure,  by  preventing  the 
entrance  of  oxygen ;  and  on  the  contrary,  if 
a  person  breathes  pure  oxygen,  the  stimulus 
is  so  powerful,  that  it  immediately  quickens 
and  increases  the  strength  of  the  pulse,  his 
breathing  is  accelerated,  his  face  becomes 
flushed,  and  he  exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of 
the  high  inflammation  which  supervenes.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  dilution  is  necessary, 
and  it  is  an  object  that  it  should  be  made 
with  some  gas,  which  in  itself  is  not  injurious 
to  life.  Of  such  there  are  but  two,  nitrogen 
and  hydrogen  ;  but  a  mixture  of  oxygen  with 
the  latter  is  violently  explosive,  and  as  nitro- 
gen is  therefore  alone  proper,  it  alone  has 


been  employed.  "  Let  us  now  consider  the  or- 
gans by  which  this  air  is  made  useful  to  our 
existence;  for  as  solid  and  liquid  nutriments  are 
taken  into  the  stomach,  certain  parts  of  them 
employed  for  the  support  of  the  body,  and 
the  remainder,  which  is  useless,  cast  out ;  so 
gaseous  food,  that  is,  the  air  we  breathe,  is 
taken  into  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  un- 
dergoes certain  changes  there,  and  when 
returned  by  expiration,  is  found  deprived  of 
a  portion  of  its  constituents,  which  have  been 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  system." 

"  In  man  and  the  higher  oider  of  animals, 
such  as  quadrupeds,  the  lungs  are  always 
contained  within  a  cavity  called  thorax  or 
chest.  This  we  consider  as  extending  from 
the  bottom  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  ab- 
domen. It  contains  the  lungs  and  heart, 
organs  of  the  highest  importance.  It  is 
therefore  fenced  round  and  defended  with 
much  care  and  foresight ;  having  behind  the 
back-bone,  in  front  the  breast-bone,  and  round 
the  sides  the  ribs,  which  run  from  one  of  these 
to  the  other :  being  of  a  rounded  or  bowed 
form,  which  allows  free  space  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  lungs,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  ge- 
neral shape  and  outline  of  the  chest."  The 
term  back-bone  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  the 
part  so  designated  is  composed  of  twenty-four 
distinct  bones,  each  separated  from  the  others 
by  a  plate  of  elastic  cartilage ;  whereby  two 
advantages  are  gained,  which  a  single  bone 
could  not  have  had, — -jl.e;cihilUy,  to  accommo- 
date the  spine  to  the  motions  of  the  body, 
such  as  twisting,  turning,  stooping,  &c.;  and 
elasticity,  yielding  a  little  at  each  joint  and 
recovering  itself,  so  that  any  jar  occasioned 
by  leaping,  is  divided  and  diminished  in  its 
passage  along  the  spine,  and  is  thus  generally 
prevented  from  reaching  the  brain,  where  it 
might  cause  an  injury.  Twelve  of  these  ver- 
tebr<B  (as  the  bones  of  the  spine  are  called) 
are  situated  at  the  back  of  the  chest,  and  be- 
tween each  two  of  these  a  rib  is  fitted,  by  means 
of  a  round  head  resting  in  a  shallow  cartila- 
ginous cup,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  spine 
by  a  regular  joint,  allowing  motion,  and  hav- 
ing the  never-failing  accompaniment  of  such 
a  structure,  the  synovial  membrane  lining  the 
joint,  and  secreting  joint  oil.  The  upper  rib 
has  its  head  inserted  between  the  upper  ver- 
tebra of  the  chest  and  the  one  immediately 
above  it.  "  Setting  out  from  the  point  of 
juncture  with  the  spine,  the  rib  is  curved 
round  the  side,  -so  as  to  gain  the  front  of  the 
body,-  but  beside  this  curve  forward,  it  has 
also  an  inclination  downward,  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  any  force  tending  to  draw 
the  rib  upward,  draws  it  at  the  same  time 
outwards,  and  thus  enlarges  the  capacity  of 
the  chest.  The  seven  upper  ribs,  passing 
round,  are  directly  connected  with  the  breast- 


bone by  means  of  pieces  of  cartilage,  continu- 
ing them  into  little  sockets  along  the  edges 
of  the  bone ;  while  the  lower  ribs  have  no 
such  connection,  but  run  their  cartilages  each 
to  the  rib  above  them,  forming  a  retiring  mar- 
gin, which  anyone  may  feel  in  himself,  sloping 
away  from  the  bottom  of  the  breast-bone." 
"  Such  are  the  bony  walls  of  the  chest ;  in 
the  intervals  between  the  ribs,  and  connecting 
them  together,  are  placed  the  muscles  called 
intercostal.  The  contraction  of  these  will 
evidently  tend  to  draw  the  ribs  towards  each 
other,  and  as  the  first  or  upper  rib  is  the  most 
fixed,  the  motion  is  made  in  that  direction. 
Above,  there  is  no  distinct  partition  between 
the  chest  and  the  neck ;  but  below,  the  chest  is 
clearlyand  perfectly  divided  from  the  abdomen, 
by  the  muscular  partition,  known  by  the  name 
of  diaphragm.  This  singular  muscle  passes 
like  an  arch  above  the  contents  of  the  abdo- 
men, descending,  however,  much  lower  behind 
than  before.  Its  convexity  is  directed  up- 
wards into  the  chest,  and  its  contraction  tend- 
ing to  draw  it  downwards,  and  convert  the 
arch  into  a  plane  surface,  must  evident!}'  en- 
large the  capacity  of  the  chest,  and,  of  course, 
diminish  that  of  the  abdomen."  "  The  dia- 
phragm, bj' its  contraction,  enlarging  the  chest, 
the  consequence  is,  that  a  quantity  of  air 
rushes  in  from  without,  to  fill  up  the  space 
thus  made.  The  passage  throitgh  which  the 
air  enters  is  called  the  windpipe,  which  runs 
along  the  centre  line  of  the  neck,  in  front  of 
the  oesophagus.  It  is  a  cylindrical  tube,  hav- 
ing ar  intervals  little  cartilaginous  rings  or 
hoops,  intended  to  keep  it  constantly  open. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  neck  it  divides,  sending 
a  branch  to  each  lung,  which  again  subdivide 
into  innumerable  ramifications,  as  will  be  fur- 
ther noticed.  The  hoop-like  cartilages  do 
not  go  quite  round  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  windpipe,  but  form  about  two  thirds 
of  a  circle,  having  their  e.xtremities  joined  by 
muscular  fibres.  It  is  by  the  aid  of  these 
fibres  that  we  can  contract  the  diameter  of 
the  tube,  which  is  of  use  in  bringing  up  the 
secretion  of  the  lining  membrane  (called 
phlegm) ;  as  the  air  must  be  expelled  with 
more  force  by  coughing  in  proportion  as  the 
passage  is  narrowed.  The  rings  are  placed 
in  the  front  part  of  the  pipe,  where  they  are 
most  needed  to  support  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  and  prevent  collapse,  and  also 
leave  that  part  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
gullet  or  oesophagus  unresisting,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent no  impediment  to  swallowing.  "  The 
cartilages  become  less  evident  as  the  tubes 
become  smaller,  and  finally  disappear.  The 
Hning  membrane  of  these  tubes  is  of  the  same 
description,  and  furnished  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  lining  membrane  of  the  alimentary 
canaL  The  skin  turned  in  over  the  lips  alters 
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its  qualities,  becomes  a  mucous  membrane, 
furnished  with  glands,  and  moistened  with  a 
constant  secretion  ;  it  enters  the  throat,  one 
division  passing  down  the  gullet  to  the  sto- 
mach, while  the  other  lines  the  windpipe  and 
goes  to  the  lungs.  It  is  this  membrane  which 
finally  forms  the  minute  air-cells  in  which 
these  tubes  terminate.  Around  these  tubes 
wind  the  minute  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  bringing  the  black  venous  blood  from 
the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  they  spread  them- 
selves in  capillary  ramifications  over  the  sides 
of  the  cells,  and  the  air  taken  into  the  cells 
readily  acts  upon  the  blood  through  their  de- 
licate membranous  lining,  whereby  it  is  red- 
dened or  arterialized,  and  then  passed  on." 
"  The  lungs  themselves  are  two  spongy,  light, 
expanding  bodies,  composed  of  an  infinite 
number  of  these  minute  cells,  connected  to- 
gether by  cellular  membrane,  and  surrounded 
by  ramifications  of  blood-vessels  ;  they  are 
constantly  in  close  apposition  with  the  sides 
of  the  chest,  and  only  separated  from  them  by 
the  pleura,  which  is  a  serous  membrane  form- 
ed into  two  sacs,  which  by  one  surface  com- 
pletely invests  the  lungs,  while  by  the  other 
they  line  the  whole  inside  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest.  From  this  description  it  will  appear 
that  the  air-cells  have  no  direct  communica- 
tion among  themselves,  nor  with  the  cellular 
structure  with  which  they  are  surrounded  ; 
their  only  opening  is  into  the  minute  canals 
into  which  the  windpipe  is  subdivided." 

"  Let  us  suppose  an  empty  bladder,  placed 
inside  a  bellows,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  be- 
ing fastened  closely  around  the  inner  opening 
of  the  bellows  pipe.  If  we  draw  apart  the 
sides  of  the  bellows,  at  the  same  time  closing 
the  aperture  which  is  in  one  leaf  of  the  bel- 
lows, the  air  will  rush  in  from  without  and 
fill  the  bladder.  If  now  we  lay  the  bellows 
down  with  nothing  to  keep  the  sides  apart, 
the  upper  leaf  will  gradually  descend,  forcing 
the  air  out  of  the  bladder,  until  it  is  as  empty 
as  it  was  before.  This  nearly  describes  the 
mechanism  of  respiration.  The  lungs  are  not 
a  bladder,  but  a  collection  of  many  bladders, 
(the  air-cells,)  each  communicating  with  the 
windpipe.  The  sides  of  the  bellows  represent 
the  diaphragm  and  the  ribs,  with  their  inter- 
costal muscles.  When  they  act,  the  capacity 
of  the  chest  is  increased,  the  diaphragm  sink- 
ing down  into  the  abdomen,  and  the  intercos- 
tal muscles  raising  and  drawing  outwards  the 
ribs  and  breast-bone.  To  fill  this  enlarged 
space,  the  surrounding  atmosphere  rushes  in 
through  the  open  windpipe,  and  distends  all 
the  little  cells  or  bladders  :  this  is  inspira- 
tion. The  muscles  then  cease  to  act,  they 
let  go,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs  coming 
into  play,  causes  them  to  expel  the  air  which 
had  been  taken  in ;  the  diaphragm,  following 
the  lungs  as  they  sink,  rises  again  into  the 
chest,  and  the  ribs,  the  cartilages  of  which 
react,  are  pushed  inwards  to  their  former 
situation  :  this  is  expiration." 

Rain. — An  abundant  rain  of  inollusca,  genus  Buli- 
mup,  species  truncaliis,  took  place  at  Montpelier, 
after  n  violent  storm,  which  came  from  the  west.  The 
nois-e  of  the  falling  sliclls  resembled  that  of  lioil,  and 
they  might  have  been  collected  in  thousands. 


Extracts  from  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  dfc.    By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

(Continued  from  page  126.) 

After  passing  Mount  Tabor  "  We  entered" 
says  the  author,  "  on  a  large  plain,  twenty 
miles  long,  and  as  many  wide,  with  a  ruined 
khan  in  the  midst  of  the  architecture  of  the 
middle  ages.  We  then  passed  several  vil- 
lages of  poor  Arabs,  who  cultivated  the  plain. 
Each  village  has  a  well,  situated  at  a  little 
distance,  near  which  are  planted  a  few  fig  and 
pomegranate  trees,  the  only  trace  of  comfort 
to  be  seen.  The  houses  can  alone  be  distin- 
guished when  we  are  very  near  them ;  they 
are,  in  fact  from  six  to  eight  feet  high — a 
species  of  cubes  of  mud,  with  cut  straw  to 
form  the  roof — which  roof  serves  as  a  sort  of 
court-yard,  where  all  their  furniture  is  dis- 
played, consisting  of  a  mat  and  blanket. 

"  After  having  crossed,  in  the  space  of  six 
hours,  this  yellow,  rocky,  yet  fertile  plain, 
we  perceived  the  land  slope  suddenly  before 
us,  and  discovered  the  immense  valley  of  Jor- 
dan, and  the  first  azure  reflections  of  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Gennasareth  (or  sea  of  Ga- 
lilee, as  it  was  called  by  the  ancients,  and  in 
the  gospel.)  It  soon  opened  entirely  before 
us,  surrounded  on  every  side,  save  the  south, 
with  high  gray  or  black  mountains.  At  its 
southern  extremity,  and  immediately  beneath 
our  feet,  it  narrowed,  leaving  a  passage  for 
that  river  of  the  prophets  and  the  gospel — 
the  Jordan ! 

"  The  Jordan  issues  in  a  winding  form,  and 
enters  the  low  and  marshy  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
at  about  fifty  paces  from  the  lake. 

"  The  sea  of  Galilee  is  about  a  league  broad 
at  is  southern  extremity,  where  we  visited  it ; 
it  then  widens  insensibly  as  far  as  Emmaus, 
the  extremity  of  the  promontory  which  con- 
cealed from  us  the  city  of  Tiberia.«-  Th© 
mountains  which  had  confined  it  thus  far  sud- 
denly open  into  large  gulfs  on  both  sides, 
and  form  a  vast  and  nearly  circular  basin, 
from  whence  the  waters  extend  and  develope 
themselves  in  a  bed  from  thirty  to  forty  miles 
in  circuit.  This  basin  is  not  regular  in  its 
form  ;  the  mountains  do  not  descend  in 
every  part  to  its  waves ;  sometimes  they 
leave  between  them  and  the  sea  a  little  low 
plain,  green  and  fertile  as  the  plains  of  Gen- 
nasareth :  sometimes  they  separate  and  open, 
to  give  a  passage  to  the  blue  waves  in  the 
gulfs  excavated  at  their  feet,  and  darkened 
by  their  shade.  The  hand  of  the  most  grace- 
ful painter  would  not  be  able  to  sketch  out- 
lines more  vivid  and  picturesque  than  the 
creatintr  hand  has  given  to  these  waters  and 
these  mountains  ;  they  seem  to  have  prepared 
the  evangelical  scene  for  the  work  of  grace, 
of  peace,  of  reconciliation  and  love,  which 
work  was,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  be  ac- 
complished !  On  the  east,  the  mountains  form, 
from  the  summits  of  Jeboa,  which  are  per- 
ceived on  the  south,  to  the  summits  of  Leba- 
non, which  display  themselves  on  the  north,  a 
confined  but  undulating  and  flexible  chain, 
whose  sombre  circles  seem  ready  to  open 
and  break  here  and  there  to  give  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  sky  between. 

"  These  mountains  are  not  terminated  at 


their  summits  by  those  sharp  points  and  rugged 
inequalities  which  give  to  the  high  chains  an 
idea  of  something  old,  terrible,  and  in  ruins 
— which  sadden  the  heart  while  they  elevate 
the  mind.  They  present  a  gentle,  undulating 
outline  of  rounded  hills  of  steep  or  mild  ascent, 
some  studded  with  green  oaks,  others  with 
shrubs,  others  naked  but  fertile,  and  offerin 
various  traces  of  cultivation.  Others,  in  fine, 
merely  borrowed  and  reflected  the  various  tints 
of  morning  and  evening,  by  shades  of  pale  yel- 
low, blue,  and  violet,  in  richer  hues  than  ever 
painter's  pallet  produced.  Their  sides,  which 
give  birth  to  no  valle5's,  form  an  irregular  ram- 
part ;  they  are  torn  in  different  parts  by  deep 
ravines,  as  if  the  mountains  had  burst  asunder 
by  their  own  gravity ;  and  the  natural  acci- 
dents of  light  and  shade,  which  render  these 
ravines  luminous  or  dark,  produce  a  fine 
effect.  Lower  down,  they  lessen  in  size,  and 
form  a  mass  of  mounds,  dispersed  here  and 
there  over  the  soil,  making  a  charming  con- 
trast with  the  water  which  reflects  them. 
Scarcely  any  where,  on  the  eastern  side,  does 
the  rock  pierce  the  thick  rich  vegetation 
which  covers  it ;  and  this  Arcadia  of  Judea, 
therefore,  always  unites,  with  the  majesty 
and  gravity  of  mountainous  countries,  the 
smiling  image  of  fertility,  and  a  varied  abun- 
dance of  productions.  Ah,  if  the  dews  of 
Hermon  still  fell  upon  its  bosom  ! 

"  At  the  end  of  the  lake,  towards  the  north, 
this  chain  of  mountains  declines  in  elevation 
as  the  distance  increases.  We  can  distin- 
guish a  plain  which  unites  with  the  lake  in 
one  unbroken  line.  At  the  extremity  of  this 
plain  we  perceive  a  white  mass  of  foam,  ap- 
parently rolling  from  a  height  into  the  sea : 
it  is  the  Jordan,  precipitating  itself  from 
thence  into  the  lake,  which  it  traverses  with- 
out the  waters  being  mingled.  It  leaves  this 
lake  tranquil,  silent,  and  pure,  at  the  spot  we 
have  described. 

"  The  whole  of  this  northern  extremity  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee  is  bordered  by  a  line  of 
fields  which  appear  to  be  cultivated.  We 
can  perceive  the  yellow  stubble  of  the  last 
harvest,  and  immense  fields  of  rushes,  which 
the  Arabs  cultivate  wherever  the  ground  is 
marshy.  I  have  already  described  the  volca- 
nic hills  on  the  western  side,  along  which  we 
have  journeyed  since  the  morning  ;  they  ex- 
tend without  interruption  as  far  as  Tiberias. 
Avalanches  of  black  stones,  hurled  from  the 
still  open  craters  of  a  hundred  extinguished 
volcanic  cones,  every  instant  intersect  our 
path  aloYig  the  precipitous  side  of  this  som- 
bre and  funereal  hill.  The  road  presented 
no  variety  save  in  the  singular  forms  and  the 
great  masses  ofhardened  lava,  which  surround- ! 
ed  us  on  every  side,  and  in  the  remains  of 
walls,  gates  of  destroyed  cities,  and  columns 
lying  on  the  ground  over  which  our  horses  ' 
were  at  every  instant  obliged  to  pass.  The' 
borders  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  on  this  side  of| 
Judea,  have  presented,  so  to  speak,  only  one| 
continued  city.  These  fragments  accumu-' 
lated  under  our  feet ;  the  multitude  of  towns,  I 
and  the  magnificent  constructions  which  their 
mutilated  fragments  prove,  recalled  to  my( 
mind  the  road  which  leads  along  the  foot  of! 
Mount  Vesuvius,  from  Castellamare  to  Portici.i 
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As  there,  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Genna- 
sareth  seem  to  have  borne  cities  instead  of 
harvests  and  forests. 

"  After  two  hours'  march,  we  arrived  at  the 
extremity  of  a  promontory  which  advances 
into  the  lake,  and  the  town  of  Tiberias  burst 
suddenly  upon  us,  like  the  vivid  and  brilliant 
a:pparition  of  a  city  two  thousand  years  old. 
It  covers  the  side  of  a  black,  naked  hill, 
which  descends  rapidly  towards  the  lake.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  high  square  wall,  flanked 
with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  battlements.  The 
points  of  two  high  white  minarets  rise  alone 
above  the  walls  and  towers.  All  the  rest  of 
the  town  seems  to  conceal  itself  from  the 
Arab  of  the  desert,  under  the  shelter  of  these 
high  walls,  and  presents  only  to  the  eye  the 
terraces  of  the  houses  intersected  by  dark 
lines. 

"  The  interior  of  Tiberias  does  not  merit 
even  the  rapid  glance  I  have  taken  of  it,  pre- 
senting only  a  confused  assemblage  of  a  few 
hundred  houses,  like  the  mud  and  straw  huts 
of  the  Arabs.  We  were  saluted  in  Italian 
and  German  by  several  Polish  and  German 
Jews,  who,  at  the  close  of  their  lives,  having 
nothing  farther  to  expect  but  the  uncertain 
hour  of  death,  come  to  pass  their  last  mo- 
ments at  Tiberias,  on  the  borders  of  their 
native  sea,  in  the  heart  of  their  dear  country  ; 
happy  in  the  hope  to  die  under  their  own  sun, 
and  be  buried  in  their  own  land,  like  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob. 

"On  quitting  Nazareth,  our  road  wound 
round  a  mountain  clothed  with  fig  trees  and 
nopals,  (the  plant  to  which  the  cochineal  ad- 
heres.) To  the  left,  opened  a  green  and 
shady  valley  ;  a  pretty  country  house,  which 
recalled  those  of  Europe  to  our  minds,  stands 
alone  on  one  of  the  gentle  slopes  of  this  val- 
ley ;  it  belongs  to  an  Arab,  a  merchant  of  St. 
Jean  d'Acre- 

["Europeans  risk  no  danger  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nazareth  :  a  population,  almost  en- 
tirely Christian,  holds  itself  at  their  service. 
After  two  hours'  march,  we  reached  a  suc- 
cession of  little  valleys,  gracefully  interspersed 
between  hills  that  are  covered  with  beautiful 
forests  of  green  oak.  These  forests  separate 
the  plain  of  Kaipha  from  the  country  of  Na- 
zareth and  the  desert  of  Mount  Tabor. 
Mount  Carmel,  an  elevated  chain  of  hills 
which  rise  from  the  bed  of  Jordan  and  termi- 
nate in  a  peak  in  the  sea,  begins  to  show  it- 
self on  our  left ;  its  dark  green  outline  de- 
taching itself  from  the  deep  blue  sky  all 
IBaidulated  with  vapours  warm  as  those  which 
issue  from  the  entrance  of  a  furnace.  Its 
steep  sides  are  strewed  with  luxuriant  and 
hardy  vegetation ;  and  its  entire  surface  is 
thickly  clothed  with  shrubs,  contrasted  at 
distances  by  the  majestic  height  of  the  oaks, 
whose  heads  tower  above  them.  Masses  of 
■gi'ay  rock  chiseled  by  nature  into  grotesque 
^d  colossal  forms,  pierce  the  verdure  here 
and  there,  and  reflect  the  brilliant  rays  of  the 
sun. 

"  Such  is  the  prospect,  which  extended  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  to  our  left ;  at  our 
feet,  the  valleys  we  were  traversing  fell  in 
gentle  slopes,  and  began  to  open  on  the  beauti- 
fiil  plain  of  Kaipha.    We  climbed  the  last 


hillocks  which  separated  us  from  it,  and  only 
lost  sight  of  it  for  one  moment  to  recover  it 
the  next.  These  little  ascents,  situated  be- 
tween Palestine  and  maritime  Syria,  form  one 
of  those  sites  at  once  the  most  soothing  and 
solemn  we  had  contemplated.  Here  and 
there  the  forests  of  oak,  confined  exclusively 
to  that  species  of  vegetation,  form  extensive 
glades,  covered  with  a  carpet  of  verdure  as 
rich  as  in  our  meadows  of  the  West.  Be- 
hind, the  summit  of  Mount  Tabor  rises  like 
a  majestic  altar,  crowned  with  green  garlands, 
in  a  sky  of  flame.  Still  farther  the  blue  tops 
of  Mount  Gilboa  and  the  hills  of  Samaria, 
tremble  in  the  vagueness  of  the  horizon. 
Mount  Carmel  throws  his  dark  curtain  in 
great  folds  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  scene, 
and  the  eye  in  following  him,  reaches  to  the 
sea,  which  closes  all,  as  the  sky  does  in  a 
lovely  landscape.  How  many  sites  have  I 
not  chosen  here,  in  my  imagination,  for  con- 
structing a  dwelling,  a  kind  of  agricultural 
fortress,  and  for  founding  a  colony  with  some 
chosen  friends  from  Europe,  and  some  hun- 
dreds of  the  many  fine  young  men  without 
inheritance  and  without  prospects  with  which 
our  countries  overflow.  The  beauties  of  the 
different  spots  ;  the  lovely  climate  ;  the  pro- 
digious fertility  of  the  soil ;  the  variety  of 
tropical  productions  one  might  thei'c  demand 
from  the  bounteous  earth  ;  the  facility  of  pro- 
curing workmen  at  a  low  price ;  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  two  immense  plains,  well  water- 
ed and  fruitful,  though  uncultivated;  the 
proximity  of  the  sea  for  the  exportation  of 
produce ;  the  security  so  easily  attainable 
against  the  Arabs  of  Jordan  by  raising  slight 
fortifications  in  the  passes  of  these  hills  ; — 
all  united  to  make  me  choose  this  part  of 
Syria  for  the  agricultural  and  civilizing  un- 
dertaking I  have  often  since  contemplated. 

"  We  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  the  mid- 
dle of  ihc  day.  I  have  witnessed  few  so  terri- 
ble. The  clouds  rose  perpendicularly,  like 
towers,  above  Mount  Carmel,  and  soon  cover- 
ed all  the  length  of  the  summit  of  this  chain 
of  hills.  The  mountain,  just  now  so  brilliant 
and  serene,  was  plunged  by  degrees  in  rolling 
waves  of  darkness,  split  here  and  there  by 
trains  of  fire.  All  the  horizon  sank  in  a 
few  moments,  and  seemed  to  close  around  us  ; 
the  thunder  did  not  burst  in  claps,  it  threw 
out  one  single  majestic  rolling,  continual  and 
deafening,  like  the  waves  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  during  a  tempest.  The  lightning  might 
be  truly  said  to  rush  like  torrents  of  fire  from 
the  heavens,  on  the  black  flanks  of  Carmel. 
The  oaks  on  the  mountain,  and  on  the  hill  on 
which  we  were  journeying,  bent  like  young 
plants.  The  winds,  which  rushed  from  the 
caverns  and  from  between  the  hills,  must  have 
swept  us  from  our  horses  if  we  had  not  speed- 
ily alighted  and  found  a  little  shelter  behind 
a  fragment  of  rock  in  the  then  dry  bed  of  a 
torrent.  The  withered  leaves,  upraised  in 
masses  by  the  storm,  were  carried  above  our 
heads  like  clouds,  and  the  slender,  broken 
branches  of  the  trees  showered  around  us. 
I  remembered  the  bible,  and  the  prodigies  of 
Elijah,  the  exterminating  prophet  of  the 
mountain  :  his  grotto  was  not  far  from  us." 

(To  be  continued.) 


For  "The  Friend." 

On  the  Holy  Spirii's  Operations  in  the  Soul. 

Turning  over  the  pages  of  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Christian  Observer,  a  journal  pub- 
lished in  England,  and  conducted  by  members 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  paper  "  On  the  need  and  suffi- 
ciency of  internal  guidance  in  the  detail  of 
duty."  The  views  there  presented  of  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  immediate  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  heart,  appeared  to  me  so  nearly  approach- 
ing to  the  views  of  our  own  society,  that  I  hail- 
ed them  as  a  fresh  evidence  of  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  great  testimony  of  Friends 
to  the  spirituality  of  religion,  amongst  the 
sincere  seekers  after  truth  in  various  denomi- 
nations of  Christianity.  Considering  the 
source  from  which  it  makes  its  appearance, 
the  essay  is  the  more  remarkable,  and  is  cal- 
culated to  encourage  us  to  faithfulness  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  doctrine,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  dislingvished  the  society  of  Friends 
in  the  beginning,  from  the  communities  by 
which  they  were  surrounded.  The  following 
extracts  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
columns  of  "  The  Friend."  They  are  taken 
from  different  parts  of  the  essay,  and  are  not 
so  much  intended  to  give  a  connected  view  of 
the  author's  reasoning,  as  to  exhibit  the  prac- 
tical conclusions  at  which  he  arrives.  H. 

"  Sometimes,  when  the  mind  struggles  be- 
tween a  fondly-cherished  sin  and  an  accusing 
conscience,  and  finds  that  it  can  effect  no 
compromise  by  which  the  sin  can  be  pre- 
served and  conscience  soothed  or  satisfied, 
anxious  to  impose  upon  itself,  it  recurs  to 
some  spiritual  director  upon  whose  character 
it  can  prop  itself;  and,  like  the  dying  patient 
or  the  despairing  client,  unable  to  face  the 
dreadful  truth,  is  content  to  procure  an  opi- 
nion, by  imperfect  or  distorted  statements, 
which  will  speak  false  peace  to  conscience. 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  hypocrisy — an 
hypocrisy  by  which  its  subject  imposes  upon 
and  fatally  deceives  his  own  soul.  Some- 
times, too,  in  a  sincere  but  legal  spirit,  the 
awakened  concience  honestly  desires  to  know, 
that  it  may  fulfil  the  detail  of  duty  ;  but,  igno- 
rant of  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  complicated  mechanism  and  infi- 
nitely varied  movements  of  the  soul,  it  seeks 
this  knowledge  in  servile  bondage  to  tutors 
and  governors,  and  not  through  the  teach- 
ing of^-an  in-dwelling  and  free  spirit.  In- 
stead of  studying  how  it  may  purify  the  foun- 
tain, that  the  stream  may  be  pure  also,  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  laborious  and  impracti- 
ble  drudgery  of  filtering  the  stream  to  its  re- 
motest lab}"rinths. 

"  But  when  any,  under  the  gospel,  asks  that 
the  path  of  duty  should  be  defined  to  him  in 
detail,  [by  his  fellow-man,]  he  asks  not  only 
what  is  derogatory  to  the  high  privileges  of 
his  moral  nature  as  an  intellectual,  delibera- 
tive, free  agent,  but  also  Avhat  is  derogatorjf 
to  his  still  higher  privileges,  as  a  party  to  the 
new  covenant.  In  that  covenant  the  contract 
on  God's  part  is,  '  I  will  put  my  laws  into 
their  minds,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts  :' 
and  '  they  shall  be  all  taught  of  God.'  He 
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gives  up  his  birthright  and  best  inheritance 
under  the  new  covenant,  who  asks  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  law  and  guided  by  a  light  without 
liim  ;  instead  of  being  emancipated  from  the 
restraints  and  bondage  of  the  law,  and  admit- 
ted into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  be  freed  from 
the  law,  by  being  crucified  with  Christ  in  that 
nature  to  which  alone  the  law  was  addressed, 
he  waives  his  privilege,  and  is  content  still  to 
remain  in  bondage. — The  Christian,  though 
thus  dead  to  the  law,  is  yet  '  not  without  law 
to  God,  but  under  the  law  of  Christ.'  But 
that  law  is  the  law  of  love, — the  instinctive 
impulse  of  a  new  and  regenerated  nature, 
conformed  in  principles  and  affections  to  the 
mind  of  Christ,  renewed  in  righteousness  after 
the  image  of  Him  who  created  it.  The  eter- 
nal law  of  righteousness  rises  spontaneously 
in  his  own  bosom.  It  is  in  him  '  a  well  of 
water,  springing  up  into  everlasting  life,'  and 
flows  out  in  his  daily  conversation  from  the 
purified  fountain  of  his  own  heart,  and  in  the 
current  of  his  own  affections.  He  is  dead  to 
the  law,  because,  his  old  man  being  crucified 
with  Christ,  it  is  no  longer  he,  the  rebel  ob- 
ject of  law,  that  lives,  but  Christ,  the  law- 
giver, that  liveth  in  him.  He  is  governed  by 
no  law  but  a  law  written  in  his  own  heart,  be- 
cause he  is  '  taught  of  God,'  the  fountain 
from  which  law  emanates,  and  is  led  by  the 
spirit  of  God." 

After  some  remarks  on  the  abuse  of  this 
doctrine,  by  those  who,  adopting  it  as  a  bar- 
ren creed,  have  not  the  mind  of  Christ,  and 
are  not  led  by  the  spirit,  the  author  continues  : 

"  The  peculiar  privilege  of  the  gospel  is, 
that  it  sheds  a  clearer  and  more  diffusive 
light  upon  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
and  height  of  the  law  of  holiness,  and  more 
fully  developes  its  spiritual  depth  and  exceed- 
ing bi'oadness ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  by 
bringing  in  the  law  of  love,  it  purifies  man's 
nature,  and  expands  his  heart  to  apprehend 
and  embrace  it. 

"  The  New  Testament,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
is  given  less  as  a  law  to  govern  us,  than  as  a 
lest  by  which  to  prove  and  examine  ourselves 
— as  a  mirror,  in  which  we  may  see  both  our- 
selves and  Christ ;  not  only  what  we  are,  but 
also  what  we  ovght  to  be.  The  written  gos- 
pel is  not  so  much  a  law  without  us,  as  a 
standing  declaration  of  God's  will  concerning 
us,  even  that  will  of  God  which  is  our  sancti- 


fication — afac  simile,  as  it  were,  of  the  inner 
man  of  the  perfect  Christian  with  which  to 
compare  ourselves — a  law  only  to  the  law 
less ;  or  if  to  the  believer,  only  just  in  that 
degree  in  which  he  has  '  failed  of  the  grace 
of  God,'  fallen  short  in  advancing  into  the 
gospel  kingdom,  and  becoming  ji  party  to  and 
))artakcr  in  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant 
(J race  might,  and  no  doubt  has  regenerated 
many  who  have  never  heard  the  sound  of  the 
gospel,  and  has  moulded  them,  by  a  law  writ- 
ten in  their  own  hearts,  into  the  essential 
features,  at  least,  of  the  image  of  Christ, 
which  that  gospel  fully  depicts.  Such  per- 
sons, it  is  evident — indeed  St.  Paul  has  jdis- 
tinctly  asserted  it  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans 
— in  fearing  God  and  working  righteousness, 
roust  have  been  governed,  not  by  a  law  with- 


out them,  but  by  a  law  within  them ;  written, 
'  not  with  pen  and  ink,  but  by  the  spirit  of 
the  living  God  ;  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on 
the  fleshy  tables  of  the  heart.'  Such  per- 
sons have  been  guided,  not  by  an  itinerary  or 
chart  of  their  spiritual  course,  but  by  a  voice 
within  them,  whispering  in  the  ear  and  thrill- 
ing to  the  heart  of  the  inner  man,  '  This  is 
the  way,  walk  thou  in  it.'  Such  was  mani- 
festly the  case  with  every  heathen  who  fear- 
ed God  and  wrought  righteousness,  and  was 
accepted  of  him :  such  is  no  less  really  the 
case  with  every  true  Christian. 

"  It  is  not,  let  it  be  remembered,  by  momen- 
tary illapses  and  sudden  impulses  that  the 
Divine  Spirit  guides  into  all  truth.  This 
supposition  is  the  basis  of  enthusiasm,  and 
the  pregnant  source  of  error. — The  Spirit 
teaches  by  permanent  and  abiding  influences, 
which  gently  bend  the  will  into  conformity 
with  the  Divine  will ;  sanctify  the  affections  ; 
assimilate  the  tastes  and  tempers  to  the 
Saviour's  humility,  purity,  and  love  ;  gradual- 
ly re-form  the  plastic  heart,  in  the  mould  of 
the  gospel,  to  the  whole  mind  and  image  of 
Christ ;  and  thus  enable  it,  less  by  reasoning 
than  by  a  divine  tact,  intuitively  to  discern  the 
things  that  differ ;  and  by  the  instinct  of  that 
divine  nature,  of  which,  in  all  that  is  moral 
and  spiritual  and  holy,  it  has  been  made  par- 
taker, to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 

"  But  although  the  Spirit  of  God  could,  no 
doubt,  if  God  so  willed  it,  abundantly  sup- 
ply the  absence  of  the  written  word,  yet 
that  written  word  is  an  inestimable  gift. 
The  movements  of  our  minds  are  various 
and  wonderful ;  we  are  a  mystery  to  our- 
selves. A  line,  which  the  eye  of  our  feeble 
reason  cannot  distinctly  trace,  separates  the 
regions  of  imagination  from  those  of  pure 
thought ;  and  it  is  in  those  '  chambers  of 
imagery'  that  Satan  holds  his  court,  and 
transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and 
sits  enthroned  as  God,  and  but  too  frequently 
as  God  is  worshipped.  It  is  true,  that  when 
God  arises  upon  the  soul  his  enemies  are 
scattered  and  flee  before  him  :  the  false  lights 
which  Satan  had  lighted  up  grow  dim  and 
fade  away  when  the  Sun  of  righteousness 
arises ;  and  therefore,  where  the  Spirit  of 
God  really  is,  no  soul,  that  is  faithful  to  grace, 
and  desirous  of  enjo3'ing  its  privilege  of  as- 
surance, can  long  remain  in  doubt  or  fear 
lest  all  be  but  delusion.  But  if  any  man  have 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  '  the  strong  man 
armed'  may  convert  this  empty  house  into  his 
palace  and  fortress — Satan  may  transform 
himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  and  lead  such 
a  soul  into  dark  and  inextricable  labyrinths 
of  delusion.  Here,  then,  is  the  inestimable 
blessedness  of  the  written  word,  that  it  en- 
ables us  to  '  try  the  spirits,  whether  tliey  be 
of  God.'  Amid  the  perpetual  fluctuations  of 
our  own  frames  and  feelings,  judgments  and 
opinions,  faiths  and  fears,  it  holds  up  steadily 
to  our  view  an  unchangeable  standard  by 
which  to  try  all.  We  may  ever  go  '  to  the 
law  and  to  the  testimony'  to  rectify  our 
judgment,  to  assure  our  faith,  and  to  tranquil- 
ize  our  souls :  and  we  may  go  with  the  se- 
curity of  a  full  conviction,  as  a  principle  of 
amendment,  that  '  if  they  speak  not  accord- 


ing to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
truth  in  them.' 

"  In  these  days  of  Polyglotts  and  Polymi- 
crians,  when  surely  it  were  not  uncharitable  to 
say  that  many  more  possess  than  study,  much 
less  live,  the  bible,  we  should  be  careful  to 
remember  that  no  improved  portability  and  in- 
creased facility  of  reference  can  dispense  with 
the  necessity  for  collecting  and  treasuring  up 
the  precepts  of  the  bible  in  the  mind,  and  imbib- 
ing its  spirit  into  the  heart.  A  concordance  and 
an  unstudied  bible  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  arm  the  soul  against  urgent  and  unexpect- 
ed temptation.  '  The  weapons  of  our  war- 
fare are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual ;'  and  there- 
fore the  sword  of  the  spirit  should  be  carried, 
not  merely  in  the  hands,  but  in  the  heart. 
For  all  practical  purposes  of  the  Christian 
warfare,  the  well  furnished  memory  of  each 
should  be  his  text  book,  his  regenerated 
heart  his  bible. 

"  Men  come  to  spiritual  directors  as  did  the 
young  ruler  to  our  Lord,  enquiring,  '  What 
shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit  eternal  life?' 
But  the  one  can  as  little  define  this,  as  the 
other,  unaided,  could  follow  it.  He  alone 
who  constructed,  and  who  still  superintends 
and  regulates,  the  complicated  mechanism  of 
the  inner  man,  can  say  when  the  machine  is 
in  perfect  order — can  look  at  actions,  and 
analyse  the  springs  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  feed  them — can  probe  the  heart,  and 
touch  the  hidden  ulcer  of  the  soul — can  ap- 
ply the  specific  test,  which  would  send  grief 
and  alienation  into  the  heart  of  the  zealous 
and  imposing  self-deceiver — can  say  what  is 
this  or  that  man's  duty  in  each  particular  in- 
stance ;  what,  in  certain  cases,  would  or 
would  not  be  sin  in  any  individual. 

"  The  Spirit,  promised  as  a  guide  into  all 
truth,  will  leave  none  in  whom  it  abides  igno- 
rant of  aught  in  the  details  of  conduct  with 
which  it  were  beneficial  to  him  to  be  acquaint- 
ed. Regeneration  does  not,  indeed,  in  a  mo- 
ment, thorovghly  sanctify  the  soul,  so  as  to 
transform,  without  any  gradual  and  interme- 
diate process,  a  sinner  into  a  saint ;  but  it  im- 
plants in  the  soul  n.jjrinciple  of  perfect  sanctifi- 
cation.  It  does  not  in  a  moment  eradicate  the 
evil  propensities  of  nature,  and  the  evil  habits 
of  education  ;  but,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
will,  and  cordial  approval  of  the  whole  soul, 
it  has  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  their  root. 

"  Nor  does  regeneration  in  a  moment 
thorovghly  enlighten  the  soul.  The  midnight 
darkness,  which  envelopes  the  soul  of  the  na 
tural  man,  is  not  instantaneously  dispelled  by 
meridian  beams  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  in  a  mo- 
ment, from  entire  ignorance,  he  is  given  to 
see  all  the  bearings  of  divine  truth,  and  all 
the  path  of  duty,  in  its  detail  and  complexity.| 
This,  indeed,  was  the  experience  of  the  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentiles — but  this  is  not  thei 
ordinary  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation.  The 
light  of  grace,  as  of  nature,  dawns  mildiyl 
upon  the  soul,  and  shines  more  and  more  untc| 
the  perfect  day. 

"  But  though  regeneration  does  not  in  a  mo 
ment  either  thorovghly  sanctify  or  thoroughli 
enlighten  the  soul,  yet  it  radically  change. 
the  heart.  It  does  not  divide  the  posses 
sion  with  Satan,  but  brings  into  captivit;; 
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every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 
Regeneration  does  not  mend  the  soul  by  patch- 
work, but  makes  it  wholly  new.  Conversion, 
as  the  very  term  implies,  turns  it  wholly 
round — makes  it  face  about,  from  darkness 
unto  light,  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto 
God ;  in  order  that  it  may  desert  from  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  pass  on  from  death 
unto  life." 

From  the  Common  School  Assistant. 
LOCATION  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Objects  which  are  constantly  before  the 
eye,  although  they  may  be  inanimate,  have 
more  or  less  influence  upon  the  mind-  This 
being  acknowledged,  the  situation  of  a  school- 
house  becomes  a  subject  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Now,  I  would  ask  the  reader  to 
conceive  for  a  moment,  the  location  of  those 
he  may  have  seen.  Are  they  not  standing, 
frequently,  on  a  bleak,  barren,  stony  emi- 
nence, where  the  winds  and  storms  have  an 
unbroken,  chilling  sweep,  and  the  hot  rays 
of  the  summer's  sun  one  constant  burning 
glare  :  where  there  is  neither  grass^nor  leaf, 
but  heated,  drifting  sand,  or  sharp  and  flinty 
'rocks  ?  Such  is  the  burning,  desolate,  dreary 
situation  of  many.  Others  are  placed  on 
some  marshy,  refuse  piece  of  land,  where 
the  stagnant  collections  of  water,  and  the 
noxious  vapours,  poison  the  atmosphere,  and 
make  the  situation  gloomy  and  sickly ;  and 
others  again  are  placed  close  by  the  road's 
side,  where  the  passing  of  travellers,  and  the 
rattling  of  carriages,  divert  and  distract  the 
mind. 

In  addition  to  these  gloomjs  uncomforta- 
ble, unhealthy  situations,  and  constant  inter- 
ruptions from  travellers,  there  is  frequently 
found  close  by  the  school-house  a  black- 
smith's shop  with  its  incessant  pounding,  and 
the  cooper's  shop  with  its  constant  "  rub- 
a-dub,"  or  the  public  inn,  with  all  Its  noise 
and  bustle :  so  that  if  there  is  not  bedlam 
in  the  school  house,  there  is  ail  around  it. 
How  unfit  the  business  and  company  of  such 
places  for  children  !  How  demoralizing  the 
influence  on  the  scholars,  and  how  offensive 
and  annoying  to  the  teacher  ! 

The  structure  of  school-houses  is  fre- 
quently as  injurious  and  unpleasant  as  the 
location.  They  are  often  low  and  cramped, 
and  miserably  ventilated  ;  the  room  some- 
times filled  with  smoke,  and  always  with 
impure  air ;  the  seats  so  high  that  the  scho- 
lars are  unable  to  touch  their  feet  to  the 
floor,  but  must  sit  bolt  upright,  without  a 
back-piece,  perched  between  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  ;  the  writing-desk,  in  front,  as  high 
%s  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  occupants ;  the 
eeats  so  arranged  that  the  movement  of  one 
pupil  disturbs  the  whole,  or  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  teacher  finds  it  difficult  to  get 
near  the  pupils ;  and  the  windows  so  scarce, 
or  so  small,  or  so  filled  up  with  wooden  panes 
or  hats,  that  but  little  light  can  enter,  making 
the  whole  appearance  dismal  and  painful 
in  the  extreme.  How  entirely  opposite  to 
every  thing  that  should  accompany  and  assist 
the  mental  and  physical  development  of  child- 
ren !  In  this  torturing  condition,  and  in  this 
dismal  receptacle,  which  seems  to  be  regard- 


ed as  a  necessary  evil,  the  children  are  to  re- 
main for  weeks,  and  months,  and  years.  Can 
it  be  thought  strange  that  they  should  dislike 
their  studies  ?  Who  would  not  "  hate  instruc- 
tion?" 

We  would  by  no  means  say  that  all  school- 
houses  are  of  this  description ;  but  we  think 
that  every  reader  has  seen  many  of  the  in- 
conveniences, if  not  all,  that  we  have  men- 
tioned. We  would  earnestly  request  all  to 
notice  the  construction  and  location  of  these 
houses,  when  they  are  travelling  through  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  In  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  in  the  New  England  states, 
these  buildings  are,  perhaps,  superior  to  those 
in  the  other  states,  but  our  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable even  to  many  of  the  school-houses  of 
New  England  and  New  York. 

But  as  our  desire  is  not  so  much  to  point 
out  defects  as  to  suggest  remedies,  and  to 
make  known  well-tested  improvements,  we 
will  make  some  remarks  upon  the  proper 
location  of  school-houses. 

This  should  be  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground, 
at  some  distance  from  the  road,  where  the 
air  has  a  free  circulation.  The  place  should 
be  quiet,  and  protected  from  the  winds,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  by  a  surrounding  grove. 
The  natural  scenery  around  the  house  should 
be  varied  and  beautiful  ;  and  this  is  highly 
important,  as  all  natural  objects,  as  well  as 
individuals,  have  an  influence  in  making  us 
cheerful  or  otherwise,  in  proportion  as  they 
appear  pleasing  and  agreeable.  When  the 
parent  selects  a  site  for  his  own  dwelling,  he 
does  not  choose  the  most  worthless  corner  of 
his  farm,  nor  a  marshy,  gloomy  spot,  but  a 
place  that  is  dry,  light,  and  airy,  where  the 
natural  scenery  is  rich  and  beautiful,  and 
where  he  will  not  be  incommoded  by  others. 
Should  he  not  be  equally  solicitous  for  the 
comfort,  health,  and  happiness  of  his  children, 
by  selecting  «,  pleasant  situation  where  they 
are  to  be  educated  1 

A  child  is  educated  by  other  teachers  than 
books  and  schoolmasters.  Every  object  that 
he  sees,  whether  animate  or  inanimate, 
teaches  him ;  every  flower,  and  plant,  and 
shrub,  and  tree,  "  lessons  of  heavenly  wis- 
dom teach ;"  and  every  running  brook,  and 
singing  bird,  teaches ;  the  air,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  ocean  teach;  and  where  they  are  the 
most  eloquent,  parents  should  place  the  infant 
mind.  There  is  a  difference  in  nature's  teach- 
ers, and  parents  may  choose  the  wisest  and 
the  most  winning  to  instruct  their  children. 
Then,  let  a  lovely,  delightful  spot  be  selected 
for  the  school-house,  let  every  thing  around 
it  be  comfortable  and  cheerful.  Let  the 
school  be  removed  from  the  noise  and  sight 
of  business,  and  from  every  thing  that  would 
endanger  the  body  or  divert  the  mind. 

Some  districts  are  -not  privileged  with  such 
locations ;  and  the  parents  in  these  must 
choose  the  best  spot  they  have.  But  how 
often  have  I  seen  a  school-house  standing  in 
the  very  worst  place  in  the  whole  district, 
because  that  spot  happened  to  be  central,  ac- 
cording to  the  surveyor's  chain  when^  within 
fifty  or  a  hundred  rods,  a  shady,,  quiet  retreat, 
a  delightful  place  for  a  school,  ..n^ight  have 
been  chosen. 


School-houses  are  poorly  ventilated.  The 
breathing  of  each  individual  in  the  room  de- 
stroys nearly  a  gallon  of  air  every  minute ; 
and  the  effluvia  that  is  constantly  escaping 
from  the  body  passes  into  the  air  of  the  room. 
From  these  two  causes,  the  air  in  the  room 
soon  loses  its  vital  principle,  and  becomes 
loaded  with  disease.  Breathing  this  polluted 
atmosphere  produces  the  pale  faces  and  mea- 
gre forms  we  so  often  see  among  scholars. 
It  is  this  infected  atmosphere  that  makes  the 
teacher's  employment  so  unhealthy.  It  is 
the  poisonous  state  of  the  air  that  occasions 
the  drowsiness  and  stupor  among  the  scho- 
lars. It  is  the  impure  air  that  produces 
languor,  loss  of  appetite,  and  disease  in  the 
lungs.  It  is  a  wonder  that  scholars  preserve 
cither  health  or  activity.  How  many  have 
lost  their  health,  and  destroyed  their  consti- 
tution, by  endeavouring  to  improve  the  mind,, 
but  neglect  the  body  !  Let  teachers,  then, 
see  that  their  school-rooms  are  well  ventilat- 
ed, and  that  their  scholars  take  proper  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air. 

Attached  to  every  school-house  should  be 
a  play-ground  for  the  scholars.  This  will 
keep  them  from  the  dangers  of  the  highway, 
and  from  the  cultivated  fields  in  the  vicinity. 
This  ground  should  be  free  from  every  thing 
that  might  injure  the  scholars.  Ever}-  school- 
house,  likewise,  should  have  an  out-building, 
for  preserving  the  wood  from  the  weather. 
This  building  will  seldom  be  filled,  and  will 
serve  to  protect  the  scholars  from  the  storms, 
during  the  moments  of  recreation.. 

For  "The  Friend."  - 
MARGARET  LUCAS. 

(Continued  from  page  IIP.) 

The  path  which  the  subject  of  these  brief 
memoirs  had  to  tread  was  one  of  peculiar 
trial  and  difficulty,  and  the  Divine  support 
she  experienced,  when  all  human  consolation 
failed,  furnishes  encouragement  to  the  Chris- 
tian traveller  to  persevere,  amid  all  the  oppo- 
sition he  may  meet  with,  in  a  simple  attention 
to  manifested  duty.  Painful,  indeed,  to  the 
feelings  of  human  nature,  must  have  been  the 
alienation  and  unkindness  of  her  nearest 
oarthly  relatives,  and  humiliating  to  the  pride 
of  heart  the  sacrifices  she  had  to  make ;  but 
in  the  moment  of  extremity  when  the  flesh 
was  ready  to  fail,,  though  the  spirit  was  will- 
ing, He  who  is  the  blessed  comforter  of  his 
people,  never  failed  to  supply  the  requisite 
strength  Eind  consolation.  None  are  so  ob- 
scure as  to  escape  his  omniscient  eye  ;  none 
so  lonely  and  destitute  as  not  to  claim  his 
fatherly  protection  and  care^he  is  the  omni- 
present Shepherd  of  the  flock,  who  sleepeth 
not,  whose  eye  is  ever  upon  his  children;  and 
however  the  world  may  frowTi  or  persecute, 
his  encouraging  salutation  is  "  Fear  not — it 
is  your  Father's .  good  pleasure  to  give  you 
the  kingdom."  Let  us  then  cast  ourselves 
on  his  mercy,  and  confide  in  his  power,  fol- 
lowing him  whithersoever  he  leadeth ;  and 
he  will  enable  us  to  adopt  the  language  of 
the  prophet,  "  Behold  God  is  my  salvation — - 
I  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid — the  Lorci 
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Jehovah  is  my  strength  and  my  song,  He  also 
is  become  my  salvation." 

The  interesting  narrative  of  our  friend 
thus  proceeds : — 

"  There  came  a  young  man  to  visit  me  that 
had  been  a  student,  and  had  received  orders 
with  a  benefice ;  not  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful, as  will  appear.  After  the  compliment  of, 
Madam,  how  do  you  do  ?  and  1  had  thanked 
him,  he  said.  Why  I  hear  you  are  turning 
Quaker.  I  answered.  We  sometimes  hear 
that  which  is  not  altogether  true ;  but  I  sup- 
pose what  you  have  to  say.  Why  then,  said 
he,  there  must  be  a  great  change  in  you ; 
and  a  deal  of  sobbing  and  sighing,  and  thou- 
ing  and  theeing.  And  pray,  said  I,  what 
have  you  against  that  language  1  Why,  said 
he,  it  is  not  within  the  line  of  morality,  or 
common  civility ;  but  what  is  used  betwixt 
men  and  their  beasts,  and  more  fit  to  be  used 
to  brutes  than  men.  I  replied,  I  am  very 
sorry  you  should  think  I  have  already  for- 
gotten myself ;  but  I  remember,  and  know, 
it  is  that  language  which  we,  in  all  our  pray- 
ers and  in  the  litany,  put  up  our  petitions  in ; 
therefore,  take  heed  what  you  say,  for,  by 
your  saying  it  is  fit  to  be  used  only  to  brutes 
and  beasts,  of  what  do  you  make  your  God  ? 
O,  says  he,  I  perceive  you  side  with  the 
Quakers.  Yes,  so  far,  said  I,  as  to  believe 
that  language  good  enough  for  man,  which  is 
used  in  honouring  God. 

"  He  went  off",  and  it  was  not  long  before 
my  uncle  made  me  his  second  visit.  As  I 
seemed  to  him  at  a  stand,  dubious  with  whom 
to  join,  he  laid  before  me  the  profession  of 
the  presbyterians,  saying,  he  would  freely 
give  me  leave  to  join  with  them.  But  from 
the  knowledge  I  had  of  those  people,  whilst 
twice  at  Manchester,  I  knew  they  dwelt  much 
upon  the  same  things  I  had  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of;  therefore  was  not  likely  to  find  with 
them  the  satisfaction  I  was  in  pursuit  of.  My 
uncle  further  proposed,  to  take  my  shop  and 
bear  the  loss  he  might  sustain  in  selling  it 
ofl^,  if  I  would  choose  a  place  agreeable  to 
board  at,  in  any  other  town ;  for  he  thought 
removing  me  out  of  the  way  of  shame  and 
disgrace,  as  he  called  it,  might  be  a  means 
to  alter  my  resolution.  But  the  idea  I  had 
conceived  of  spiritual  worship,  was  so  fixed 
in  my  breast,  that  it  seemed  to  me,  had  I 
been  removed  to  the  uttermost  corner  of  the 
earth,  I  must  have  carried  it  with  me.  I 
signified  this  to  him,  and  he,  much  wondering 
at  my  foolishness,  left  me  with  saying,  I  was 
certainly  bewitched.  Indeed,  I  myself  could 
not,  at  times,  but  wonder  what  it  was  bore  up 
my  soul  against  the  many  hard  things  I  met 
with  from  others,  and  the  secret  temptations 
that  daily  presented  themselves  to  my  own 
mind,  which  so  filled  it,  that,  in  the  little 
sleep  I  got,  I  frequently  dreamed  of  some- 
thing relative  to  my  exercises. 

"  In  one  of  my  dreams,  a  man  was  pre- 
sented to  me,  coming  up  to  my  door  with  a 
sieve  in  his  hand,  and  a  bag.  He  sat  down, 
and  opening  the  bag,  put  out  some  wheat  into 
the  sieve.  1  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to 
do ;  he  said,  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat.  Here  the  enemy  shot  his  empoisoned 
dart,  and  through  his  insinuations  made  me 


believe  myself  the  chaff,  blown  from  my 
former  quietness,  by  aspiring  after  the  know- 
ledge of  things  too  high  for  me ;  and  oh  !  the 
consternation  that  my  soul  was  in  from  these 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  who  now  ripped  up 
every  miscarriage  of  my  life,  and  all  my 
foolish  actions,  as  so  many  witnesses  against 
me,  whilst  I  endeavoured  to  withstand  him 
by  repentance,  and  purposes  of  amendment, 
pleading  with  myself  the  just  ground  of  my 
present  proceeding.  But  as  I  had  not  the 
evidence  of  my  hope  at  my  own  command,  I 
was  obliged  to  suffer,  till  I  was  again  revived 
by  the  mercies  of  God,  who  would  not  break 
the  bruised  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking  flax. 

"  In  this  interval,  my  uncle  came  with  Par- 
son Leay  again,  and  still  with  hopes,  from 
my  staying  at  home,  that  they  might  gain 
me ;  but  they  found  their  mistake :  for, 
though  I  said  but  little,  I  was  as  resolute  as 
ever  in  myself,  to  prove  the  truth.  We  sat 
down,  and  the  parson  offered  to  take,  in 
writing,  any  scruples  I  had  to  make,  pro- 
mising either  to  answer  them  himself,  or  get 
them  answered  by  the  bishop.  I  acknow- 
ledged his  kindness ;  saying,  I  did  not  see 
how  any  one  could  be  serviceable  to  me,  for 
it  was  faith  in  the  whole  I  wanted.  He  said, 
it  was  not  for  the  unlearned  to  pry  into  the 
matter  of  faith  but  to  believe  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  church ;  going  on  largely 
in  commendation  of  the  wisdom  and  great 
care  there  had  been  amongst  the  learned  fa- 
thers, that  there  might  be  no  default  or  error 
in  the  articles  of  our  faith ;  from  thence  in- 
ferring, that  it  was  requisite  we  should  ,  be- 
lieve them.  I  signified  I  could  not  place  my 
trust  in  man,  but  had  received  a  better  faith 
already ;  and  that  I  did  believe,  I  ought  to 
seek  God  for  myself.  He  said,  you  are  obsti- 
nate, and  if  you  do  not  take  care,  you  will 
renounce  your  vow  of  baptism.  I  answered, 
I  do  not  find  that  troubles  m© ,-  for  I  hold  it 
as  a  matter  of  indifference,  which  will  neither 
do  me  good  nor  hurt.  He  said,  you  are  hard- 
ened ;  and  if  you  persist,  you  will  be  damned. 
This  struck  us  silent ;  and  as  soon  as  1  could 
take  my  looks  off  him,  I  cast  them  on  my 
dear  uncle,  whose  eyes  plainly  bespoke  his 
grief.  The  parson  got  up,  and  said,  you  have 
need  of  the  prayers  of  the  congregation ;  I 
said,  I  know  I  have  need  of  the  prayers  of  all 
good  people,  and  desire  to  have  them.  As 
they  passed  the  shop,  I  heard  him  say  some- 
thing of  my  being  quite  lost,  and  my  uncle 
shook  his  head,  and  left  me  in  abundance  of 
sorrow. 

"  This  was  a  double  and  treble  trial  to  me, 
for  the  enemy  aimed  to  give  me  a  fatal  blow, 
by  insinuating  into  my  mind  the  doctrine  of 
election  and  reprobation;  which  strengthened 
those  doubtings  my  late  conversation  had 
raised.  What  could  T  do?  I  had  no  person 
in  the  world  to  flee  to,  with  whom  I  could 
entrust  my  soul ;  no  book  to  try  my  cause 
by,  the  Bible  itself  being  still  to  me  as  if 
written  in  an  unknown  tongue  !  no  God  or 
Saviour  at  hand,  nor  even  any  comfortable 
desire  that  I  was  sensible  of  Read,  in  these 
expressions,  the  deep  afflictions  of  my  soul, 
thus  lying  under  the  tramplings  of  a  most 
desperate  fiend !  Could  I  have  found  just  rea- 


sons for  his  upbraiding  me  with  lightness, 
they  would  at  this  time  certainly  have  ap- 
peared ;  or  could  I  have  believed  that  God 
was  unjust,  and  would  inflict  eternal  punish- 
ment on  the  innocent,  or  on  a  sinner  who  was 
willing  to  turn  from  every  evil  way  ;  could  I 
have  reconciled  these  to  his  attributes  of 
mercy  and  goodness,  I  must  assuredly  have 
fallen  by  these  suggestions  of  the  cruel  de- 
ceiver who  now  beset  me  in  the  most  sur- 
prising manner ;  producing  conflict  and  dis- 
tress which  to  this  present  time  gives  me 
astonishment.  One  night,  as  I  lay  in  bed, 
on  a  sudden,  a  voice  as  I  thought  audible  and 
like  my  own,  cursed  the  Lord  and  defied 
Heaven;  saying  now  am  I  damned,  for  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which 
will  never  be  forgiven.  When  the  words 
were  passed  I  found  myself  in  a  great  amaze- 
ment, and  immediately  flung  myself  upon  my 
face,  crying  out.  Oh,  Lord  !  forgive  me !  but 
it  is  not  me,  yet,  oh.  Lord !  forgive  me.  Thus, 
in  confusion,  went  I  on,  begging  for  forgive- 
ness and  denying  the  fact ;  and  when  I  so  far 
recovered  as  to  know  how  I  was,  I  found  my- 
self, from  the  agony  that  I  had  been  in,  all 
over  in  a  sweat ;  and  the  bed,  whereon  I  lay, 
shook  with  the  strong  trembling  of  my  body 
for  some  time  after  ;  and  it  was  a  consider- 
able time  ere  I  could  compose  myself.  Yet 
when  I  could,  I  found  my  great  God  did  not 
accuse  me ;  but  encouraged  the  sincerity  of 
my  desire  to  look  up  to  him,  as  a  God  who 
mercifully  saveth  those  that  trust  in  his  pro- 
vidence and  is  willing  to  remit  the  past  trans- 
gressions of  the  truly  penitent.  My  hope  was 
thus  renewed,  and  my  faith  established.  Yet 
even  here  I  stumbled  at  the  honour  I  had 
been  taught  to  give  to  those  divine  oracles, 
as  I  esteemed  the  clergy  ;  and  thought  I 
must  surely  be  mistaken,  in  supposing  there 
was  no  more  in  them  than  other  men ;  nor 
could  I  well  step  over  the  stream  of  their 
learning,  and  set  the  illiterate,  as  I  had  been 
taught  to  call  them,  on  an  equal  footing  of 
wisdom,  with  the  high  title  of  right  reverend. 
But  here  my  God  helped  me  ;  one  evening  as 
I  sat,  low  in  mind,  musing  by  myself,  the 
everlasting  truth  opened  upon  my  mind  an 
exposition  of  that  remarkable  thanksgiving 
of  our  Saviour,  when  he  said,  '  I  thank  thee, 
O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that 
thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and  | 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.'  i 
This  immediate  favour,  from  the  loving  kind-  j 
ness  of  the  Lord,  had  a  great  influence  over  i 
me.  I  arose  from  my  chair,  and  fell  upon  I 
my  knees  to  receive  the  overshadowings  of 
his  power  ;  and  such  was  its  effect,  that  by 
his  assistance  I  poured  out,  from  my  soul,  a 
few  words  of  supplication  to  the  Lord,  begging 
a  farther  manifestation  of  his  will,  and  pre- 
servation therein.  This  was  the  most  lively 
prayer  I  ever  had  then  made. 

"  When  I  had  waited  for  a  time  on  my 
knees,  I  remembered  that  I  had  read  the  I 
passage,  yet  desired  to  look  at  it  again.  I , 
had  no  Bible  of  my  own,  my  aunt  having] 
taken  it  from  me,  telling  me  I  should  have 
no  use  for  it;  but  procuring  one,  I  looked 
for  the  text,  and  casting  my  eye  upon  it, 
found  a  great  alteration  in  myself,  and  cause 
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to  say,  surely  the  Lamb  of  God  is  found 
worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  ?o  open  the 
seals  thereof.  From  this  time  I  knew  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
their  right  signification,  but  only  as  I  had  the 
key  of  interpretation  lent  me,  which  I  often 
received  to  jmy  great  profit  and  consolation. 
Thus  became  I  again  familiar  with  my  Bible, 
and  prized  that  good  companion  more  justly 
than  ever  I  had  done  in  all  my  life  ;  desiring 
to  be  kept  in  the  way  I  was  to  go ;  and  have 
bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  and  to 
be  returned  to  my  Father's  house,  in  peace  ; 
concluding  that  the  Lord  should  be  my  God. 

"  Whilst  I  resigned  myself  to  his  holy 
will,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  show  me, 
that  it  was  not  right  I  should  thus  believe 
and  yet  live  alone,  without  assembling  mj'self 
with  those  that  I  was  satisfied  were  believers 
in  the  same  Divine  Spirit ;  for,  as  the  Lord 
thought  proper  in  his  wisdom  to  provide  help- 
mates for  the  body,  so  surely  does  he  conde- 
scend to  qualify  his  faithful  servants  to  be 
helpful  in  a  spiritual  sense  to  each  other.  I 
therefore  believed  it  was  right  for  me  to  at- 
tend meetings,  in  order  to  retain  my  favour 
with  him. 

"  In  this  my  aunt  did  not  interrupt  me  un- 
til I  had  been  a  few  times :  this  I  might 
readily  excuse,  for,  indeed,  I  had  enough  to 
do  within  myself;  the  tears  I  shed  at  my 
entrance  at  the  door,  and  presenting  myself 
before  the  Invisible  Being,  were  so  many  re- 
nunciations  of  my  own  will.  I  used  to  sit 
'  down  at  the  first  or  the  nearest  seat  I  came 
to ;  yet  so  well  did  it  answer,  that  what  I 
sowed  in  tears  at  my  getting  there,  I  reaped 
with  joy  at  my  coming  away. 

"  As  I  went  with  a  soul  desirous  of  im- 
'    provement,  I  was  often  highly  favoui'ed,  and 
'  k  I  had  to  remember  S.  Radford's  recommenda- 
'fltion  to  me,  to  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  noi, 
as  also  to  be  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
Almighty,  and  that  man's  destruction  is  of 
I'   himself.    I  think  it  was  about  this  time  that 
' .  1 1  heard  my  now  uncle,  Joshua  Toft,  give  in 
jhis  testimony  for  the  truth,  and  remember  it 
was  as  one  having  authority,  pressing  Friends 
to  come  out  of  Babylon,  and  exhorting  them 
H  not  to  partake  of  her  sins,  lest  they  should 
also  be  partakers  of  her  plagues  ;  and  though 
I  was  but  very  young  in  the  truth,  yet  the 
Lord  was  pleased  so  to  enlighten  my  under- 
standing,  that  I  read  him  spiritually,  and  was 
made  a  partaker  of  that  life  from  which  the 
W'Ppower  came.  Nor  do  I  forget  the  encourage- 
'I*"  ment  which  I  received  from  another  friend, 
jwhen,  like  a  shower  of  the  former  and  latter 
'  'j  jrain,  he  watered  the  plantation  of  the  Lord, 
jsetting  forth  the  blessedness  with  which  he 
I'fi  will  reward  those  who  forsake  all  for  his 
f  Iname's  sake,  &c.    But,  though  I  could  take 
'delight,  yet  I  was  not  to  build  a  tabernacle 
here ;  my  troubles  were  not  quite  over ;  for, 
n  *  though  my  aunt  let  me  go  free,  a  few  times, 
i  ''j  yet  she  proposed  to  perplex  me  in  my  new 
111  '  'iesign,  by  aggravating  the  passions  she  found 
irt  In  herself,  and  by  giving  way  to  the  foolish 
1*  'ixcitations  of  others. 

1"      "  The  first  time  she  pnet  me,  in  my  going 
!    0  meeting,  was  with  a  whip,  and  the  next 
vith  a  black  hood  and  green  apron;  but  I 


shall  endeavour  to  be  as  quick  here  as  I  can, 
for  I  cannot  well,  nor  do  I  desire  to,  remem- 
ber the  foolish  pains  she  took  to  mortify  me. 
I  find  myself  engaged  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge that  I  was  preserved  above  all  the 
ridicule  I  met  with ;  though,  to  many  I  was 
a  subject  of  entertainment  and  diversion. 
Some,  however,  seemed  to  have  compassion 
for  me,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  knew,  at 
that  time,  above  three  or  four.  Amongst 
these  was  one  who  frequently  expressed  a 
concern  for  my  preservation,  and  offered  to 
assist  me  in  having  my  aunt  bound  over  to 
her  good  behaviour;  but  I  found  myself  more 
desirous  to  be  preserved  in  a  proper  decorum 
towards  her. 

"  There  were  others  of  my  well-wishers, 
who  advised  me  to  leave  the  town ;  proffering 
me  a  room  in  their  house,  and  liberty  to  sell 
my  goods  with  them.  This,  I  must  ever  ac- 
knowledge, was  a  kind  part ;  but,  though  they 
pressed  my  compliance,  I  could  not  find  an 
inclination  thereto ;  for  I  conceived,  that 
quitting  the  town  would  look  as  though  I 
had  done  some  bad  thing ;  and  I  knew  no 
one  could  justly  say  any  w<)rse  thing  of  me, 
than  that  I  was  a  Quaker.  Therefore,  though 
I  could  willingly  have  been  out  of  the  noise 
that  my  change  had  occasioned,  yet  I  rather 
chose  to  commit  myself  to  that  Hand,  which 
I  now  believed  could  preserve  me,  and  submit 
to  the  confusion  of  this  time,  till  my  God 
should  say,  it  is  enough ;  not  doubting,  but 
these  things  were  permitted  for  the  trial  of 
my  faith  :  yet,  so  far  did  their  kindness  pre- 
vail, that  I  inclined  to  ask  farther  advice  up- 
on it ;  and,  as  S.  Leay  had  been  a  few  times 
to  ask  me  how  I  did,  I  told  him  my  desire, 
and  requested  him  to  procure  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  speaking  with  one  of  the  Friends, 
that  I  could  most  conveniently  go  to,  without 
my  undo  or  aunt's  getting  intelligence  of  it ; 
for  I  was  much  more  troubled  at  their  abuse 
of  others,  than  of  myself.  He  told  me  the 
next  day,  that  he  had  spoken  to  Samuel  Toft, 
who  was  willing  to  give  me  the  hearing  that 
night. 

"  Accordingly  I  went  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  Nicodemus  like ;  though  not  so  much 
for  the  shame  of  the  thing,  which  I  now  was 
so  used  to,  as  for  fear  that  my  aunt  should 
get  knowledge  of  it.  I  did  not  know  the 
Friend  who  was  to  receive  me ;  but,  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  he  let  me  in,  and  I  paid  my 
compliments.  After  sitting  down,  I  intro- 
duced our  discourse,  by  signifying,  I  sup- 
posed he  was  no  stranger  to  the  hurry  of  the 
town,  and  the  angry  mood  my  uncle  and 
aunt  were  in  concerning  me ;  notwithstanding 
which,  I  found  myself  engaged  to  join  the 
Society  :  I  farther  told  him,  of  the  kind  prof- 
fer made  me,  but  doubting  in  my  mind  what 
would  be  for  the  best,  I  had  a  desire  to  ask 
advice.  He  told  me  that  going  was  the  like- 
liest way  to  rid  myself  of  those  troubles ;  but 
asked  if  I  had  no  hopes  of  my  relations  being 
better  humoured.  I  told  him,  no ;  but  was 
rather  afraid  they  would  be  worse,  for  they 
said  they  could  never  rest  while  I  was  a 
Quaker.  He  then  said,  it  was  a  nice  point 
to  give  advice  in,  for  who  can  tell  what  thy 
relations  may  do  in  their  anger,  or  how  thou 


thyself  canst  bear  it?  perhaps  the  surest  way 
to  be  quiet  from  them  is,  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  thy  friends. 

"  This,  however,  was  not  what  I  expected, 
nor,  indeed,  what  I  desired  ;  and  to  bring 
him  more  over  to  my  views,  I  said.  Do  you 
think,  sir,  there  is  room  to  believe  I  should 
be  presumptuous,  if  I  should  stay,  and  receive 
an  injury  from  them  ?  He  said,  he  thought 
not,  so  long  as  I  gave  them  no  just  occasion ; 
and  added,  Young  woman,  what  dost  thou 
think  is  best  thyself?  I  answered,  that  I 
would  not,  willingly,  run  myself  into  danger, 
neither  act  any  way  purposely  to  provoke 
them ;  nor  yet  do  I  see  how  I  can,  at  this 
time,  fly  from  their  anger,  and  leave  the 
town,  without  giving  myself  secret  uneasi- 
ness. To  this  he  replied,  to  be  sure,  we 
ought  to  mind  that ;  for  we  might  go  out  of 
one  trouble  into  another,  and  perhaps  a  worse. 
He  further  asked  me,  how  I  thought  I  could 
bear  the  trial ;  saying,  I  had  already  known 
something  cf  an  exercise  of  this  kind.  I  said, 
yes,  I  have ;  and  the  truth  I  have  found  so 
much  on  my  side,  that  I  have  been  hitherto 
supported  through  it,  and  now  do  not  doubt, 
but  if  I  should  lose  my  life,  in  the  way  of  my 
relations'  anger,  my  soul  would  still  be  happy. 
He  signified,  if  such  was  my  belief  and  my 
resolution,  he  could  say  nothing  better  to  me 
than,  go  on  and  prosper.  Then,  wishing  him 
the  compliment  of  the  night,  I  returned,  de- 
siring to  remain  steadfast  to  what  I  apprehend- 
ed was  my  duty.  When  at  home,  I  could  not 
forbear  reflecting  on  the  small  assurance  I 
had  given  my  friend  ;  and  more  so,  on  what 
an  odd  appearance,  for  a  Quaker,  I  had 
made  ;  for,  besides  my  speech,  I  went  in  my 
full  trim.  I  had  on  my  hoop,  rings  on  my 
fingers,  and  ear-rings  in  my  ears  ;  my  clothes, 
indeed,  were  black  and  white  mourning,  which 
I  wore  for  my  beloved  sister,  and  therefore 
without  lace ;  neither  was  I  thoughtful,  at 
this  time,  about  my  outward  dress,  my  work 
lay  more  within  ;  neither  did  my  friend  re- 
gard my  appearance  so  much,  as  to  make 
him  overlook  the  intentions  of  my  heart,  for 
he  afterwards  observed  to  a  friend,  there  was 
that  at  work  within  me,  that  would  prevail  on 
me  to  lay  my  compliments  aside.  Nor  was 
it  long  ere  I  found  it  my  place  so  to  do.  But 
how  blind  I  was  to  my  own  state,  and  how 
much  need  I  had  to  crave  the  illuminating 
ray  of  Divine  light  to  steer  my  course  by ; 
for,  though  I  seemed,  to  myself,  to  be  quite 
fixed  in  my  purpose,  yet  I  soon  found,  by  ex- 
perience, how  weak  I  was." 


"  We  do  indeed  really,  heartily,  singly,  as 
in  God's  sight,  own  the  Scriptures ;  the  Scrip.? 
tures  written  by  the  prophets  and  holy  men 
of  God  under  the  law ;  and  the  Scriptures 
written  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles  in  the 
times  of  the  gospel ;  and  we  read  them  with 
delight  and  joy :  and  would  draw  no  man  from 
a  right  reading  of  them  to  the  benefit  of  his 
soul ;  but  only  from  giving  their  own  judg- 
ments on  them  without  the  spirit  of  God  ;  lest 
in  so  doing  they  wrest  them  to  their  own  de- 
struction. This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
drawn  us  from,  and  which  we  know  it  woxild 
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also  be  profitable  to  others  to  be  drawn  from 
too ;  to  wit,  from  imagining  and  guessing  at 
the  meaning  of  Scriptures,  and  interpreting 
them  without  the  opening  of  that  spirit  from 
which  they  were  given  forth  ;  for  they  who 
so  do,  feed  that  part,  with  a  gathered  know- 
ledge, which  should  be  famished,  die  and  pe- 
rish, that  another  thing  might  come  to  live  in 
them,  and  they  in  it." — Pennington. 

A  conscientious  regard  to  the  all-seeing 
eye  of  a  righteous  and  omnipotent  Judge  is 
the  best  bond  of  human  society,  and  regu- 
lator of  our  relative  conduct ;  insomuch  that 
if  this  principle  of  action  were  universal  and 
complete,  human  laws  and  tribunals  would  be 
entirely  unnecessary.  This  would  likewise 
most  effectually  moderate  our  appetites  and 
passions ;  and  produce  the  greatest  possible 
proportion  of  peace,  contentment,  and  felicity, 
personal  and  social,  of  which  our  nature,  in 
its  present  state,  is  capable.  And  when  we 
look  forwards,  beyond  the  grave,  to  that  im- 
mortality and  future  state  of  recompense, 
which  reason  itself  pronounces  at  least  highly 
probable,  the  absolute  necessity  of  religion  to 
our  felicity  appears  evident  beyond  all  dis- 
pute.— Thomas  Scott. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
LINES 

On  visiting  Cowper^s  Garden  and  Summer-House  at 
Olney. 

Are  these  the  trees?  Is  this  the  place  ? 

Tliese  roses,  did  they  bloom  for  him  ? 
Trod  he  these  walks  with  thoughtful  pace, — 

Passed  he  amid  these  borders  trim  ? 

Is  this  the  buwer  ?  a  humble  shed 
Mcthinks  it  seems  for  such  a  guest ; 

Wliy  rise  not  columns,  dome  bespread, 
By  art's  elaborate  fingers  dressed? 

Art  waits  on  Wealth,  there  let  her  roam, 
Her  fabrics  rear,  her  temples  gild; 

But  Genius,  when  ho  seeks  a  home, 
Must  send  for  Nature's  self  to  build. 

This  quiet  garden's  humble  bound, 
This  liomely  roof,  this  rustic  fane. 

With  playful  tendrils  twining  round. 
And  woodbines  peeping  at  the  pane : — 

That  tranquil,  tender  sky  of  blue. 

Where  clouds  of  golden  radiance  skim, 

Those  ranging  trees  of  varied  hue, — 
These  were  the  sights  that  solaced  him. 

We  slept  within  :  at  once,  on  each 

A  feeling  steals — so  undefined. 
In  vain  we  seek  to  give  it  speech, — 

'Tis  silent  homage  paid  to  mind. 

They  tell  us  hero  he  thought  and  wrote, 
On  this  low  seat,  reclining  thus  ; 

Ye  garden  breezes,  as  ye  float, 

Why  bear  ye  no  such  thoughts  to  us? 

Perhaps  the  balmy  air  was  fraught 
With  breath  of  heaven  :  or  did  he  toil 

In  precious  mines  of  sparkling  thought. 
Concealed  beneath  the  curious  soil  ? 

Did  zephyrs  benr  on  golden  wings 

Rich  treasures  from  the  honey'd  dew? 

Or  are  there  here  celestial  springs 
Of  living  waters,  whence  he  drew  ? 

And  here  he  suflTerod  I  this  recess 
Where  even  nature  failed  to  cheer. 

Has  witness'd  oft  his  deep  distress. 
And  precious  drops  have  fallen  here  ! 


Here  are  no  richly  sculptured  urns, 

The  consecrated  dust  to  cover  ; 
But  Nature  smiles  and  weeps  by  turns, 

In  memory  of  her  fondest  lover. 

Jank  Taylor. 

Selected  For  "  The  Friend." 

"The  Lord  is  in  his  holy  temple;  let  all  the  earth  keep 
silence  before  Him." 

The  Lord  is  on  his  holy  throne, 

He  sits  in  kingly  state; 
Let  those  who  for  his  fa'vour  ask, 

In  humble  silence  wait. 

Your  sorrows  to  his  eye  are  known, 

Your  secret  motives  clear  ; 
It  needeth  not  the  pomp  of  words 

To  pour  them  on  his  ear. 

Doth  death  thy  bosom's  cell  invade  ? 

Yield  up  thy  flower  of  grass ; 
Swells  the  world's  wrathful  billow  high  ? 

Bow  down  and  let  it  pass. 

Press  not  thy  purpose  on  thy  God, 

Urge  not  thine  erring  will. 
Nor  dictate  to  the  Eternal  Mind, 

Nor  doubt  thy  Maker's  skill. 

True  prayer  is  not  the  noisy  sound 

That  clamorous  lips  repeat. 
But  the  deep  silence  of  a  soul. 

That  clasps  Jehovah's  feet. 

Lydia  H.  Sigourney. 

Fossil  Tree. — In  the  quarry  from  which 
stones  are  at  present  being  taken  for  the  new 
church  erecting  at  the  Miltoun  of  Balgonie, 
the  quarryman  lately  discovered,  what  he,  at 
first  sight,  supposed  to  be  a  great  stone  im- 
bedded in  the  rock.  As  his  operations  pro- 
ceeded, it  shortly  became  apparent  that  this 
was  a  large  fossil  tree.  It  is  lying  nearly 
horizontal,  and  is,  as  yet,  attached  by  about 
two  thirds  of  its  circumference  to  the  sand- 
stone. It  is  about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  seven  feet  of  it  are  at  present  vlsii- 
ble.  As  it  tapers  slowly  to  the  outer  end,  the 
portion  still  undiscovered  is  probably  consi- 
derable. It  is  wholly  composed  of  white 
sandstone  similar  to  that  in  which  it  is  im- 
bedded. This  quarry  is  remarkably  rich  in 
vegetable  impressions.  Casts  or  marks  of 
palm  trees  are  to  be  found  in  great  beauty 
and  abundance. — Sunderland  Herald. 
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We  are  pleased  to  find  from  various  quar- 
ters that  the  public  authorities  continue  to 
evince  a  concern  for  the  effectual  suppression 
of  Lotteries,  and  we  hope  the  association 
formed  in  this  city  to  promote  this  desirable 
object,  will  not  remit  their  efforts  until  there 
shall  be  no  authorised  lotteries  in  the  United 
"States,  and  none  of  any  description  tolerated. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  recent 
message  of  Governor  Marcy,  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York  now  in  session  : — 

"  I  regret  that  the  constant  violation  of  the 
law  to  suppress  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in 
this  state,  requires  me  again  to  remind  the 
legislature  that  it  is  a  duty  imposed  on  them 
by  the  constitution  to  suppress  this  traffic. 
The  evils  resulting  from  it,  as  well  as  the 


constitutional  injunction,  urge  this  subject 
upon  your  attention,  and  1  hope  some  addi- 
tional means  will  be  devised  to  give  complete 
efficiency  to  the  existing  law  against  this 
species  of  gambling." 

The  first  number  of  a  monthly  paper  has 
been  sent  to  us  with  the  title  "  Common 
School  Assistant,"  printed  at  Albany,  state  of 
New  York,  and  edited  by  J.  Orville  Taylor. 
The  design  of  the  publication  is  set  forth  in 
a  well  written  and  sensible  prospectus,  the 
substance  of  which  is  briefly  comprehended 
in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  The  improvement  of  Common  Schools  is 
the  exclusive  object  of  this  paper.  From 
statistical  tables  it  can  be  seen,  that  only  one 
pupil  in  twenty  goes  higher  than  the  com- 
mon school.  This  paper,  therefore,  will  en- 
deavour to  assist  nineteen  out  of  twenty,  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  these  United  States, 
while  they  are  acquiring  the  only  education 
they  are  ever  to  receive." 

The  undertaking  itself,  and  the  character 
and  abilities  of  the  editor  for  conducting  it, 
are  recommended  by  a  number  of  names  of 
the  first  respectability  in  the  state.  The  aim 
is  to  obtain  an  extensive  circulation  through 
the  Union,  to  secure  which  the  terms  of  sub- 
scription seem  well  adapted  : 

Fifty  cents  per  annum,  for  a  single  copy. 

For  six  copies  to  one  direction,  $2. 

For  twenty  copies  to  one  direction,  85. 

Subscriptions  always  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

The  article  on  another  page  on  the  loca- 
tion of  school-houses  is  taken  from  this 
paper,  and  we  think  merits  an  attentive  peru- 
sal. The  fixing  upon  suitable  situations  for 
school-houses,  their  structure,  their  interior 
and  exterior  arrangements,  as  relate  both  to 
comfort  and  attractiveness,  are  matters  which 
have  been  sadly  disregarded  in  too  many  in- 
stances. 

The  annual  meeting  -of  the  Auxiliary  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
second  day,  the  1st  of  next  month,  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  committee  room.  Arch  street. 
The  members  of  both  branches  are  invited  to 
attend. 

John  Carteb,  Sec'ry. 
Philada.,  1st  mo.  30th,  1836. 

WANTED — An  apprentice  to  the  Curryj 
ing  Business.    Apply  at  this  office.  j 


Died,  on  the  25th  of  twelfth  month  last,  MaRi 
TiMBERi-AKE,  about  80  years  of  age,  and  member  c| 
Clear  Creek  Monllily  Meeting,  Ohio.    She  with  he( 
husband  (some  years  since  deceased)  were  early  settler^ 
in  the  limits  of  now  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting,  and  b( 
ing  blest  with  a  competency,  their  hearts  and  hous 
were  open  to  receive  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  wh 
visited  this  land  for  many  years.  In  the  late  separatio 
in  Society,  which  very  seriously  affected  that  mcetinjl 
she  was  closely  tried,  but  maintained  her  attachmei 
to  Friends  and  the  cause  of  truth  unshaken  to  the  en 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  is  numbered  among  tl 
faithful  servants  of  the  Lord.  j 
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THE  PRACTICAL  TOURIST. 

{Continued  from  page  122.) 

We  are  induced  to  recur  to  a  part  of  the 
journal  which  has  been  passed  over,  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  description  of  land- 
scape scenery  peculiarly  English.  It  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ripon,  a  small  village 
about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Leeds. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  we  took 
a  post  chaise  to  convey  us  to  the  beautiful 
parks  and  ornamental  pleasure  grounds  of 
Studley  Royal,  and  to  the  ruins  of  Fountain 
Abbey,  which  are  situated  in  a  sequestered 
valley  that  forms  a  part  of  the  domains  of 
Studley  Royal.  These  wide  lands,  as  well 
as  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  itself,  are  the  pro- 
perty of  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  Ann  Law- 
rence. 

Besides  these  extensive  tracts  of  many 
hundreds  of  acres,  improved  as  pleasure 
grounds,  this  lady  is  proprietress  of  nearly 
the  whole  township  of  Ripon,  containing  a 
population  of  about  5000  inhabitants.  She 
possesses  in  her  own  right  more  political 
power  in  parliament  than  the  town  of  Man- 
chester with  its  140,000  inhabitants.  By  her 
proprietary  rights  of  soil  and  burgage  tenures, 
she  has  control  over  the  election  of  two  mem- 
bers of  parliament  returned  for  the  borough 
of  Ripon.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that 
the  fair  sex  has  no  share  in  the  government 
of  England,  whilst  a  single  lady  sends  two 
representatives  to  parliament. 

On  arriving  at  the  entrance  to  the  park  of 
Studley  Royal,  the  spacious  gate,  overarched 
with  hewn  stone,  was  thrown  open  by  the 
porter,  who  made  his  appearance  from  a 
small  adjacent  building  or  lodge.  A  well 
^Iressed  servant  advanced  to  the  post  chaise 
to  offer  his  services  to  show  the  grounds,  and 
to  point  out  the  most  interesting  scenery.  It 
seems  to  be  a  prevalent  and  certainly  a  very 
pleasing  custom,  to  admit  strangers  to  view 
parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  even  the  in- 
terior halls,  of  the  splendid  mansions  with 
\Khich  England  abounds.  After  purchasing 
fine  paintings  to  decorate  the  walls  of  these 
English  palaces,  and  laying  out  the  beautiful 
walks  and  gardens  around  them,  with  the 
nicely  trimmed  hedges,  and  lawns  "  shaven 


by  the  scythe  and  levelled  by  the  roller,"  the 
next  wish  of  the  proprietors  seems  to  be  to 
exhibit  them ;  that  the  flowers  they  have 
planted  may  not  blush  unseen.  One  of  the 
principal  enjoyments  which  wealth  usually 
affords,  after  the  necessaries  of  life  are  se- 
emed, is  derived  from  the  transitory  respect 
or  admiration,  which  it  creates  in  the  multi- 
tude for  its  possessor.  This  happens  to  be  a 
propensity  peculiarly  favourable  to  promoting 
the  enjoyments  of  persons  in  humble  circum- 
stances of  fortune,  who  are  thus  allowed  to 
participate  in  a  portion  of  the  gratification 
afforded  by  the  fine  pictures  and  ornamental 
pleasure  grounds  of  the  rich,  even  without 
the  trouble  of  keeping  them  in  order.  The 
traveller  has  reason  to  offer  his  acknowledg- 
ments for  these  exhibitions,  as  the  poor  Chi- 
nese did  to  the  mandarin,  after  he  had  looked 
as  long  as  he  wished  at  the  pearls  with  which 
he  had  invested  himself  to  excite  admiration. 

Leaving  our  post  chaise  at  the  gate,  we 
commenced  on  foot  the  tour  of  these  cele- 
brated grounds,  accompanied  by  our  guide. 
There  appears  first  a  long  avenue,  stretching 
for  a  mile  or  more  in  a  straight  line,  shaded 
by  trees  and  terminated  in  a  distant  perspect- 
ive by  a  tall  monument  or  obelisk  of  stone. 
Herds  of  deer  are  grazing  quietly  in  the 
glades,  or  reclining  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
trees.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  wa- 
ters of  a  brook  to  form  several  cascades,  and 
a  little  lake  or  pond.  At  one  place  you  view 
this  brook  whitened  into  foaming  waterfalls, 
and  listen  to  the  murmuring  sounds  produced 
by  it ;  at  another  place,  as  you  proceed,  you 
behold  its  tranquil  surface  spread  out  into  an 
artificial  lake,  studded  with  green  islets,  and 
reflecting  the  inverted  images  of  the  trees, 
statues,  and  temples  that  adorn  its  borders. 
Several  swans  appear  sailing  in  stately  pride, 
gliding  along  the  banks  and  among  the  islets, 
and  contrasting  their  pure  white  plumage 
with  the  green  leaves  and  herbage  of  the 
shores.  The  poetical  lines  from  the  "  Homes 
of  England,"  appear 'to  have  been  sketched 
from  scenery  like  this,  which  is  in  truth  the 
pride  of  English  country  residences. 

"The  stately  homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  they  stand, 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees 
O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  I 

"  The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 
Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam. 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  sound 
Of  some  rejoicing  stream." 

To  give  variety  and  effect  to  the  views  of 
the  scenery,  a  small  building  of  hewn  stone, 
erected  after  the  model  of  a  Grecian  temple, 
with  its  portico  and  pillars  also  formed  of 
blocks  of  hewn  stone,  displays  its  chaste  pro- 
portions on  the  shore,  its  white  outlines  be- 


ing conspicuous,  like  those  of  the  swans,  re- 
lieved by  the  deep  surrounding  verdure.  To 
construct  a  stone  temple  like  this,  an  expense 
must  have  been  incurred  (if  it  may  be  per- 
mitted on  this  classic  ground  to  count  the 
cost  of  structures  merely  ornamental)  that 
would  have  completed  a  small  country  church. 

The  artificial  sheets  of  water  are  formed 
by  means  of  embankments  thrown  across  the 
stream  of  the  brook,  or  river,  as  it  is  here 
termed ;  and  the  islets  are  made  by  heaping 
up  large  mounds  of  earth,  excavated  from  the 
flat  meadows  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the 
brook,  which  are  caused  by  a  dam  to  spread 
over  the  low  ground,  and  to  gather  around 
these  great  mounds,  the  base  of  each  of  wliich 
is  submerged,  the  tops  continuing  above  the 
surface.  In  one  place  the  guide  invites  you 
to  stop  to  allow  him  time  to  descant  on  the 
real  or  imagined  beauties  of  the  prospect. 
He  speaks  his  part  as  usual,  like  a  school- 
boy, by  rote,  in  a  monotonous  tone  of  voice. 
He  will  point  out  and  describe  in  the  glowing 
words,  but  passionless  accents  of  an  amateur, 
the  elegant  appearance  of  hanging  woods, 
which  you  will  find,  when  you  look  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  points,  to  be  the  wooded 
declivity  of  some  hill  side,  where  the  leafy 
tops  of  the  trees  rise  successively  one  behind 
another,  and  apparently  aspire  above  or  over- 
hang each  other — a  description  of  scenery 
rare  in  England,  and  rapturously  admired. 
He  points  out  the  graceful  statues,  picturesque 
views  of  distant  church  spires,  seen  above  the 
opening  glades  of  trees  ;  or  he  solicits  you  to 
bestow  a  glance  at  the  ornamental  edifices 
placed  with  studied  efiect  in  various  positions 
beneath  their  shade.  In  his  zeal  to  do  ample 
justice  to  the  various  beauties  of  the  domains, 
the  guide  is  disposed  not  only  to  point  them 
out,  but  to  give  their  history.  Finding  that 
he  dated  one  of  his  stories  above  a  century 
back,  neither  my  time  nor  my  patience  would 
hold  out  till  the  termination  of  his  recitals, 
and  I  hurried  him  onward.  In  advancing,  he 
desires  you  to  notice  the  clean  well  gravelled 
walks,  winding  beneath  venerable  oaks ;  here 
opening  upon  a  lawn,  with  a  surface  almost 
as  smooth  as  that  of  the  waveless  waters  of 
the  adjacent  lake,  and  there  passing  through 
beds  of  gay  flowers.  In  one  place  the  path 
winds  up  an  abrupt  ascent  to  the  top  of  a 
bluff,  through  a  sort  of  tunnel  or  subterraneous 
passage  cut  with  great  labour  through  a  pre- 
cipice of  solid  rocks.  Exploring  the  way 
along  the  dark  cavernous  passage,  you  sud- 
denly emerge  to  the  light  at  the  top  of  the 
rocky  cliff,  from  whence  all  these  domains 
appear  at  one  view  spread  out  below  your 
feet,  with  an  effect  greatly  heightened  by  the 
sudden  transition  from  the  darlmess  of  the 
passage.    Similar  scenes  of  fairy  land  may 
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sometimes  bless  the  dreamer  in  the  visions  of 
the  night. 

The  soUtude  of  the  groves  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Studley  Royal  is  enlivened  by  the 
singing  of  birds,  which  here,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  guide,  find  protection 
from  the  guns  of  sportsmen.  The  shrill  cry 
of  the  peacock  is  also  heard,  attracting  your 
attention  towards  his  glittering  feathers,  whilst 
he  moves  about  rustling  and  parading  them 
over  the  greensward  with  ostentatious  display. 

The  extent  of  this  kind  of  ornamental 
scenery,  and  of  the  continual  expense  neces- 
sary to  preserve  it  all  in  order,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  following  detailed  account  of 
this  single  estate.  The  park  for  the  range 
of  deer  includes  four  hundred  acres  of  land, 
and  the  pleasure  grounds  two  hundred  and 
forty  acres  more.  It  was  also  stated  to  me 
that  fifteen  men  are  employed  during  the 
spring  and  summer  to  mow  repeatedly,  or 
rather  to  shave  with  a  scythe,  the  lawns,  that 
not  an  aspiring  blade  of  grass  may  be  suffered 
to  rise  conspicuously  above  the  truly  velvet 
surface.  Labourers  are  to  be  seen  engaged 
in  rollin<;  the  gravel  walks,  weeding  the  flower 
gardens,  and  improving  still  further  the  natu- 
ral beauties  of  the  place  by  additional  works 
of  ornament.  Our  conductor  observed  that  it 
was  the  pride  and  delight  of  his  mistress  to 
make  improvements,  and  to  keep  in  repair 
the  ruins  of  Fountain  Abbey.  This  term 
may  not  prove  very  intelligible  to  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  viewing  only  the  buildings 
constructed  of  the  almost  imperishable  mate- 
rials of  marble  and  granite.  It  may  be  here 
observed,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
sand-stone  employed  in  the  construction  of 
abbeys,  cathedrals,  and  castles,  in  England,  is 
a  perishable  material,  which,  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  storms  and  frost,  becomes  dis- 
integrated, particle  by  particle,  and  resolved 
into  its  constituent  parts,  loose  sand,  to  be 
drifted  about  by  the  winds.  Repairs  of  the 
exterior  walls  of  buildings  constructed  of  this 
material  become  therefore  necessary  after 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  in  the  course  of  ages 
all  these  old  ruins,  interesting  as  they  are, 
will  be  wasted  away  into  particles  of  dust, 
and  become  the  sport  of  the  winds.  Three 
thousand  years  have  scarcely  effaced  the 
chisel-marks  from  the  hard  granite  of  the 
Egyptian  ruins,  and  from  the  fine  marble  of 
the  temples  of  Palmyra  and  of  Greece ;  but 
before  a  similar  period  shall  have  elapsed,  a 
mound  of  sand  with  fragments  of  stones  and 
mortar  may  probably  be  all  that  will  survive 
the  wreck,  to  indicate  the  spot  on  which 
many  of  those  English  castles  and  abbeys 
once  stood.  These  ruins  may  be  long  pre- 
served by  means  of  these  partial  repairs, 
which  may  finally  become  nearly  as  thorough 
as  those  affirmed  of  the  Yankee's  ship,  of 
wiiich  nothing  of  the  original  work  was  left 
but  an  auger  hole.  Her  ladyship  and  old 
Time  have  thus  a  constant  struggle  for  mas- 
tery about  the  ruins  of  the  abbey ;  for  when 
with  his  corroding  tooth  he  gnaws  away  one 
stone,  she  is  ready  to  replace  another  pre- 
cisely like  it;  and  when  he  splits  open  a  new 
rent  in  the  wails,  she  shuts  it  up  again. 

Following  the  path  by  the  brook,  which 


we  had  before  seen  flowing  through  the 
garden  already  described,  we  came  at  once 
in  full  view  of  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Foun- 
tain Abbey,  considered  the  most  perfect  of 
any  of  the  monastic  ruins  in  England.  On 
approaching  them,  you  see  long  ranges  of 
high  walls,  with  summits  broken  and  ragged 
from  the  gaps  left  by  fallen  fragments,  and 
with  breaches  made  in  them,  by  slow  decay. 
Tall  towers,  with  shattered  battlements  still 
left,  front  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet.  These  ruins  are  situated  in  a  re- 
tired valley,  with  no  habitable  house  near 
them  to  break  the  spell  of  gloom  and  desola- 
tion, by  contrasting  the  cheerful  view  of  re- 
newed fabrics  of  the  present  race  of  men, 
with  those  corroded  by  time,  and  covered 
with  moss,  which  were  erected  by  men  of  for- 
mer ages.  This  abbey,  in  the  days  of  its  pros- 
perity, contained  nearly  a  thousand  persons, 
and  its  very  ruins,  rising  in  solitary  grandeur 
above  the  trees  and  bushes  which  have  closed 
around  them,  cover  more  than  nine  acres  of 
the  low  meadow  land.  The  sun  now  shines 
as  brightly  upon  the  green  turf  within  the 
circuit  of  the  roofless  walls  as  upon  the  ad- 
joining meadows,  throwing  the  shadows  of 
broken  arches  across  the  area  once  covered 
by  the  floors.  Whilst  you  walk  beneath  some 
of  the  lofty  arches,  the  loosened  stones,  feebly 
united  high  above  your  head,  and  sweeping 
over  in  bold  spans  from  buttress  to  buttress, 
seem  to  be  every  moment  ready  to  fall,  and 
destroy  any  one  passing  beneath  them.  You 
look  up  at  these  apparently  tottering  stones 
with  an  excited  and  fearful  interest,  and  hurry 
forward  lest  the  mouldering  touch  of  time  at 
the  very  instant  may  have  crumbled  the  key- 
stone which  sustains  on  a  balance  the  ponder- 
ous masses  of  masonry.  The  cloisters,  where 
the  monks  walked  in  stormy  weather,  are  still 
entire,  affording  even  now  a  darkened  and  re- 
freshing shade  at  mid-day  under  the  long  suc- 
cession of  vaults,  which  resemble  the  stone 
roof  of  a  cavern  extending  three  hundred  feet 
in  length.  The  thick  damp  walls  on  either 
hand,  and  the  row  of  stone  columns  along  the 
centre,  which  sustain  the  stone  roof,  give  to 
this  cloister  the  chilling  aspect  of  a  vast  long 
dungeon,  in  which  twilight  shade  always  pre- 
vails, bringing  to  the  recollection  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  poet. 

"  In  these  dark  solitudes  and  awful  cells 
Where  heavenly  pensive  conlernplalion  dwells." 

On  proceeding  still  farther  to  the  apart- 
ments of  the  kitchen,  most  convincing  proof 
was  exhibited  that  all  the  time  of  the  monks, 
who  once  traversed  these  cloisters,  was  not 
absorbed  by  "  heavenly  contemplation."  Two 
of  the  fire-places  remain  entire,  which  are 
each  fifteen  feet  in  length  and  six  feet  in 
depth.  Upon  these  hearths,  when  lo.aded 
with  wood,  the  flames  must  have  resembled 
those  of  a  conflagration,  and  a  whole  heca- 
tomb from  a  well  stored  larder  might  have 
at  once  been  prepared  for  the  table.  The 
dinner  iialls,  or  refectories,  are  of  dimensions 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  kitchen  fire- 
places. Indeed,  after  the  vast  wealth  ac- 
quired by  these  monks  had  introduced  cor- 
ruption and  dissolute  habits,  all  the  ancient 


records  of  their  lives  furnish  statements  of 
feasting  and  licentious  pleasures,  instead  of 
penances  and  mortification. 

REMINISCENCES  OF   WILBER FORCE. 

The  last  number  of  the  New  York  Observer 
contains  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Lon- 
don Christian  Keepsake  for  1836,  consisting 
of  reminiscences  of  the  late  celebrated  Wil- 
liam Wilberforce,  a  name  which  will  long  be 
cherished  and  venerated  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands  for  the  noble  stand  which  he  took 
in  defence  of  vital  Christianity,  and  in  favour 
of  the  abused  and  enslaved  African.  We  ap- 
prehend  that  we  consult  the  wishes  of  at  least 
a  majority  of  our  readers  hyi  transferring 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  extracts  to  our  pages, 
a  little  altered  to  suit  the  style  of  our  paper. 

After  alluding  to  Wilberforce's  entrance 
into  life,  fascinating  and  fascinated,  the  idol 
of  fashionable  societies  and  clubs — from  at 
least  six  or  seven  of  which  he  was  obliged  at 
once  to  withdraw  his  name  upon  that  change 
in  his  religious  viev^s  which  took  place  about 
the  year  1783, — the  writer  proceeds  to  re- 
mark : — 

"  The  first  burst  of  this  religious  change 
upon  his  former  circle  of  associates  excited  a 
surprise,  and  afterwards  a  grief,  at  such  an 
amiable  young  man's  being  lost,  as  it  was 
termed,  as  can  scarcely  now  be  credited.  His 
firmness,  however,  and  consistency,  his  ad- 
mirable temper,  his  discretion  in  urging  upon 
others  his  sentiments,  together  with  the  talents 
of  almost  every  kind  requisite  for  a  senator, 
which  gradually  developed  themselves,  soon 
recovered  or  retained  the  regard  of  those  who 
moved  with  him  in  public  life.  The  impres- 
sion he  made  in  the  house  of  commons  was, 
I  am  informed,  at  times  unparalleled:  a  voice 
sweet  and  harmonious,  an  exuberant  and  ready 
eloquence,  a  passion  which  gently  kindled  as 
he  went  on,  a  genuine  and  delicate  wit,  a  mild 
and  harmless  satire,  a  delivery  elegant  and 
easy,  a  command  of  language,  and  enunciation 
correct  and  copious,  united  to  excite  admira- 
tion, whilst  philanthropy,  beaming  through  all 
he  said,  added  a  charm  to  his  arguments, 
which  his  manifest  sincerity  still  farther 
strengthened,  and  his  management  and  choice 
of  topics  made  often  irresistible. 

"  He  continued  intimate  with  William  Pitt 
for  some  years  after  his  election  for  York- 
shire, going  down  with  that  minister  often  to 
his  country  seat,  and  unbending  from  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  senate.  His  estimate  of  Pitt's 
talents  was  high ;  he  considered  him  (I  mean 
deliberately,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life) 
as  the  most  surprising  man  of  his  day,  for 
comprehension  of  mind,  promptitude,  power 
of  arrangement,  intuition  into  every  subject, 
eloquence  in  debate,  genuine  devotedness  to 
his  country,  kindness  of  temper,  simplicity  of 
manners  in  private  life,  and  pure  classical 
taste.  I 

"  No  opportunity  was  lost  by  Wilberforce 
to  impress  on  his  friend  the  importance  of 
Christianity  as  he  himself  perceived  and  felt 
it.  Pitt  used  to  say,  '  Every  thing  sits  so 
well  on  Wilberforce,  that  even  his  religion  is 
becoming  in  him.'  The  hurry  of  public  life, 
the  increasing  piety  of  Wilberforce's  mind, 
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and  his  abstraction  from  party  politics,  (at 
first  Wilberforce  was  one  of  the  constant  and 
most  powerful  supporters  of  Pitt's  administra- 
tion, which  he  continued  in  a  certain  measure 
to  bo  during  Pitt's  life,)  withdrew  the  two 
friends  from  each  other  by  degrees ;  and 
when  Wilberforce  married,  in  1797,  the  inti- 
macy, as  I  conjecture,  ceased.  But  to  the 
close  of  life,  Wilberforce  always  spoke  of 
him  with  affection,  as  of  an  old  friend,  and 
with  the  most  unqualified  admiration  of  his 
talents,  integrity,  and  love  of  his  country. 
He  began,  indeed,  '  A  Life  of  William  Pitt,' 
intending  to  make  it  a  vehicle  of  observations 
on  the  times  in  which  they  both  lived  ;  but  it 
was  never  prosecuted.  I  remember  his  la- 
menting the  view  Pitt  took  of  Lord  Brown- 
low's  (now  Marquis  of  Westminster)  motion 
for  checking  the  publication  of  Sunday  papers, 
about  the  year  1796,  when  they  might  have 
been  discouraged  with  the  utmost  ease ; 
whereas  the  one  error  of  despising  them  then 
allowed  the  evil  to  take  root,  and  to  become 
one  of  the  national  sins  of  Great  Britain. 

"  It  was  at  the  suggestion  of  this  minister 
that  Wilberforce,  in  1787  or  1788,  was  en- 
couraged to  bring  first  before  parliam^Jnt  the 
question  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 
.  They  were  at  Pitt's  country  retreat,  (Holrood 
House  I  think  was  the  name,)  when  Granville 
Sharpe's  proceedings  in  favour  of  the  slaves, 
and  some  other  public  occurrences  relating 
to  them,  became  the  topic  of  conversation. 
Pitt  said :  '  Why  should  you  not  be  the  man 
to  bring  the  whole  question  before  parlia- 
ment?' This  led  to  that  train  of  measures 
which  terminated  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  under  Lord  Grenville's  administration, 
in  1807,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  colonies  themselves  in  the  year  1833, 
just  before  his  death.  The  writer  has  heard 
many  distinguished  members  say  that  some 
of  Wilberforce's  speeches  on  the  slave  trade 
were  of  the  highest  species  of  eloquence — 
instructive,  convincing,  persuasive,  powerful, 
overwhelming;  and  that  also  one  of  Pitt's 
most  admirable  speeches  was  delivered  in 
1791,  on  the  same  topic.  That  great  minis- 
ter, they  said,  excelled  himself  on  that  occa- 
sion. Windham,  then  in  opposition,  declared 
after,  '  that  if  Pitt  always  spoke  in  that  way, 
he  would  seldom  fail  of  convincing  his  oppo- 
nents.' 

"  His  tact  in  bringing  forward  the  sacred 
subject  of  religion  was  inimitable.  It  was 
never  obtruded  upon  the  house ;  when  it  was 
\  touched  on,  it  was  done  naturally,  boldly,  and 
with  a  reference  only  to  the  broad  command- 
ing principles  of  Christianity:  never  foolishly, 
inopportunely,  harshly,  or  theologically,  if  I 
may  so  speak. 

"He  was  accustomed  to  prepare  himself 
for  every  great  debate,  not  by  composing  or 
writing  his  speech,  but  by  examining  most 
closely  and  deliberately  the  question  which 
was  to  be  discussed,  and  calling  in  two  or 
three  friends,  perhaps,  to  consult  with. 

"  His  constant  attendance  to  his  parlia- 
mentary duties  struck  every  one.  Wilber- 
force was  always  in  his  place,  discharging  to 
j  his  utmost  the  obligations  of  a  statesman  and 
}.  I  legislator. 


"  He  was  never  in  office.  Early  in  his 
career  he  disavowed  party,  and  resolved  to 
follow  his  own  unbiassed  conviction  on  each 
question.  In  the  first  French  war  he  sup- 
ported generally  William  Pitt,  but  on  one 
occasion  he  moved  an  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress, and  headed  the  opposition  to  the  minis- 
ter (about  the  year  1795  or  1796),  because  he 
thought  further  endeavours  for  peace  should 
have  been  made.  I  remember  the  astonish- 
ment this  step  created :  in  Yorkshire  it  al- 
most lost  him  his  seat. 

"  To  go  on  with  the  parliamentary  recol- 
lections :  A  growing  influence  in  the  house 
was  the  result  of  his  consistent,  able,  wise, 
sincere,  engaging  course  of  conduct.  The 
writer  was  present,  thirty-six  years  since, 
when  the  coarsest  attack  was  made  on  him 
by  an  opposition  member,  soon  after  the 
publication  of  his  book.  Canning  then  de- 
fended him.  Towards  the  close  of  his  career 
such  attacks  wore  not  often  attempted,  and  if 
they  were,  were  received  with  indignation  by 
the  whole  house.  Indeed,  in  1813,  at  the 
period  of  the  last  renewal  of  the  East  India 
Charter,  he  was  more  than  once  listened  to 
with  attention  for  three  hours  on  the  neces- 
sity and  duty  of  communicating  Christianity 
to  our  native  fellow-subjects  in  India.  He 
had  begun  and  completed,  in  the  course  of 
forty  years,  a  silent  revolution  in  the  general 
estimate  of  religion  in  the  house  of  commons. 
His  book,  which,  when  published  in  1797, 
was  scouted  and  maligned  on  all  hands,  was 
very  generally  admired  and  esteemed  in  1824, 
when  he  retired  from  public  life,  and  the  senti- 
ments urged  in  it  admitted  to  be  true.  His 
speeches  were  never  well  reported,  any  more 
than  Pitt's ;  they  were  too  refined,  elegant, 
rapid,  philosophical,  religious,  for  the  re- 
porters of  that  day ;  and  he  never  corrected 
them.  One  or  two  published  by  himself,  are 
just  as  defective. 

"  I  may  as  well  say  of  his  book,  that  it 
was  published  because  he  found  it  impossible 
to  give  his  political  friends  a  just  conception 
of  his  real  views  of  Christianity.  The  book 
was  dictated.  He  first  arranged  well  his 
plan,  then  thought  much  over  each  topic ; 
but  when  his  ideas  were  in  order,  and  his 
mind  warmed,  he  poured  out  the  chapters 
like  a  river's  flow.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  books  in  the  English  language.  The 
two  first  editions,  of  2000  copies  each,  he 
gave  away.  The  members  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  first  received  presents.  The  ef- 
fect was  electric  over  the  nation.  The  most 
prejudiced  and  irreligious  paused  at  the  beauty 
of  the  style  and  the  force  of  the  arguments. 
The  incidental  topics  discussed  were  much 
admired  by  judges  of  composition :  that  upon 
the  affections  for  example,  and  the  thoughts 
on  the  evidences, — all  admitted  it  deserved 
reading.  It  contributed  very  considerably  to 
that  revival  of  effective  Christianity  which 
the  last  forty  years  have  witnessed. 

"  In  his  domestic  circle  he  had  long  been 
the  charm  of  all  who  approached  him.  His 
lovely  character  attached  them  with  a  sort  of 
devotion.  His  table  was  almost  a  public  one, 
so  long  as  he  continued  his  residence  at  Ken- 
sington Gore  (he  had  first  resided  in  Palace 


Yard,  and  then,  after  his  marriage,  for  many 
years  at  Clapham  ;)  but  after  his  removal  to 
Edgware  and  Hendon  (tv/elve  miles  or  so 
from  London),  his  circle  was  more  select. 
His  kindness  to  his  wife  and  children,  the 
unbounded  repose  and  affection  of  his  family 
towards  him,  and  the  love  which  reigned 
throughout  his  house,  were  there  to  be  seen 
to  the  greatest  advantage. 

"  Upon  his  religious  habits,  the  mind  of 
the  writer  of  these  recollections  delight^  to 
dwell.  He  was  a  Christian  indeed.  The 
elevated  and  consistent  tone  of  spiritual  piety, 
which  he  maintained  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  hurried  public  life,  was  sustained  by 
much  private  prayer,  by  a  religious  observa- 
tion of  the  rest  of  the  Sabbath,  and  by  study 
of  the  Scriptures.  His  remarks  in  his  family 
devotions  on  the  passages  which  he  read, 
were  generally  attractive,  new,  striking,  prac- 
tical, and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  book.  The  writer  has  seen  the  Bible 
which  he  used  in  private — the  margins  were 
crowded  with  annotations,  references,  critical 
emendations,  and  marks,  all  in  pencil,  and 
evidently  the  work  of  reference,  and  love  for 
the  sacred  book.  I  remember  his  expositions 
dwelt  much  on  the  topic  of  gratitude  to  God 
for  redemption,  of  the  debt  of  love  we  owe,  of 
the  happiness  of  religion,  and  the  misery  of 
a  life  of  sin. 

"  Next  to  his  general  consistency  and  love 
to  the  Scriptures,  the  humility  of  his  charac- 
ter always  appeared  to  the  writer  remarkable. 
No  ostentation,  no  courting  of  applause,  no 
selfishness,  no  vanity,  no  display — the  modest, 
shrinking,  simple.  Christian  statesman  and 
friend,  always  appeared  in  him.  He  was  in 
as  little  measure  as  possible  elated  bv  the 
love  and  esteem  of  the  whole  civilised  world 
almost,  which,  long  before  his  death,  had 
been  fixed  upon  him.  It  required  some  ma- 
nagement to  draw  him  out  in  conversation. 
And  the  nearer  j-ou  observed  him,  the  more 
the  habit  of  his  mind  appeared  obviously  to 
be  modest  and  lowly.  And,  therefore,  some 
of  those  who  only  saw  him  once,  miffht  go 
away  disappointed.  But  if  he  was  lighted  up, 
and  in  a  small  circle  where  he  was  entirely  - 
at  his  ease,  his  powers  of  conversation  were 
prodigious,  a  natural  eloquence  was  poured 
out,  strokes  of  gentle  playfulness  and  satire 
fell  on  all  sides,  and  the  company  were  soon 
absorbed  into  admiration.  It  commonly  took 
only  one  visit,  to  gain  over  the  most  preju- 
diced stranger. 

"  I  hardly  know  whether  it  would  be  worth 
while  particularizing  two  occasions.  He  was 
on  a  visit  to  Brighton ;  the  king  hearing  of 
it,  sent  for  him  one  evening,  without  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  to  attend  at  tlie  Pavilion.  Wil- 
berforce  was  so  much  surprised,  that  he  ac- 
tually called  in  the  orderlj^,  that  he  might 
have  the  message  from  the  man's  own  mouth- 
He  hurried  on  his  dress  and  went.  A  large 
party  was  assembled,  and  the  king  (George 
IV.)  paid  him  much  attention;  by  degrees  he 
was  engaged  in  conversation,  and  so  fixed  the 
royal  circle,  that  the  company  did  not  break 
up  till  a  late  hour — his  majesty  playfully  ac- 
cusing Wilberforce  of  being  the  occasion. 

"  At  another  time  he  was  invited  to  meet 
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the  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael  at,  T  believe, 
Lord  Lansdowne's :  there  were  only  two  or 
three  guests ;  one  of  whom  told  me  that  Wil- 
berforce  broke  out  on  a  suitable  topic,  leading 
from  it  into  so  eloquent  a  panegyric  of  mis- 
sionaries carrying  the  gospel  to  the  heathen 
nations,  that  the  party  were  rapt  in  amaze- 
ment ;  the  conversation  afterwards  naturally 
fell  into  his  hands,  (such  was  the  expression 
used  to  me,)  and  the  evening  was  altogether 
deli,ghtf«l. 

"  His  particular  views  of  Christian  doctrine 
may  be  gathered  from  his  work  on  that  sub- 
ject— they  were  evangelical,  wise,  moderate 
on  doubtful  questions,  and  eminently  practical. 
He  was  no  Calvinist,  if  by  that  be  meant  a 
strong  opinion  on  predestination,  and  the  or- 
der of  the  Divine  decrees ;  but  he  was  a 
sound  heartfelt  believer  in  the  revelation  of 
tlie  gospel  according  to  the  articles  and  ho- 
milies of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  he 
was  through  life  a  sincere  member.  I  remem- 
ber, only  a  few  years  since,  his  walking  with 
me  up  and  down  his  drawing-room  some  time 
beyond  midnight,  discoursing  on  some  of  these 
subjects — his  figure  is  now  in  my  mind — his 
benevolent  eye — his  kind  considerate  manner 
of  speaking — his  reverence  for  Scripture — his 
address — the  pauses  he  made  in  his  walk, 
Avhen  he  had  any  thing  emphatic  to  say.  I 
recollect  one  sentiment  was,  that  the  passages 
so  frequent  in  Scripture,  importing  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Almighty  that  the  sinner 
should  perish,  the  invitations  addressed  to 
him  to  return,  the  remonstrances  v/ith  him 
on  his  unbelief,  &c.,  must  be  interpreted 
strictly  and  literally,  or  they  would  appear  to 
be  a  mockery  of  man's  misery,  and  to  involve 
the  most  fearful  imputations  on  the  Divine 
character.  Evasions  of  the  force  of  such 
passages  were,  he  thought,  highly  injurious, 
and  went  to  sap  the  whole  evidence  and  bear- 
ing of  the  Christian  revelation. 

"  What  he  had  been  at  twenty-five,  that 
he  was  at  seventy-four,  only  refined,  elevated, 
strengthened,  in  every  part  of  the  divine  life; 
joy  and  peace  were  his  habitual  frame,  for 
the  last  few  years ;  a  conversation  in  heaven 
— communion  with  God — hymns  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving;  so  that  death  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  strip  him  of  his  mortal  covering, 
and  allow  his  liberated  spirit  to  mount  up  to 
his  Saviour's  bosom." 


Extracts  from  a  Pilgrimnge,  to  the.  Holy 
Land,  dj-c.    By  Alphonse  de  Lamartinc. 

(Cnntiiiueil  from  page  131.) 

"  Ca3sarea, — the  ancient  and  splendid  capi- 
tal of  Herod — has  not  a  single  inhabitant ;  its 
walls,  rebuilt  by  St.  Louis  during  his  crusade, 
are,  however,  perfect,  and  would  still  form  ex- 
cellent fortifications  to  a  modern  town.  We 
crossed  the  deep  moat  whicli  surrounds  thorn, 
over  a  stone  bridge,  and  entered  tlie  labyrinth 
of  stones  or  half-open  caverns,  of  ruined  edi- 
fice.«,  of  fragments  of  marble  and  porphyry, 
with  which  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  is 
covered  ;  we  disinterred  three  jackals  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ruins,  where  we  observed 
thcra  return  a  hollow  sound  to  the  trampling 


of  our  horses,  in  seeking  for  the  fountain 
which  had  been  described  to  us ;  we  found  it 
with  difficulty  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ruins,  and  encamped  beside  it.  Towards  even- 
ing, a  young  Arab  shepherd  arrived  there 
with  an  innumerable  herd  of  black  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats  ;  and  he  spent  near  two 
hours  in  constantly  drawing  water  for  them 
from  the  fountain,  while  these  animals  pa- 
tiently waited  their  turn,  and  after  having 
drank,  retired  in  good  order,  as  if  they  had 
been  guided  by  shepherds.  This  child,  abso- 
lutely naked,  and  mounted  on  an  ass,  was  the 
last  of  his  cavalcade  to  leave  the  ruins  of  Cce- 
sarea,  and  he  told  us  that  he  came  thus  daily 
a  distance  of  about  two  leagues  to  water  the 
flocks  of  his  tribe  established  in  the  moun- 
tains. He  was  the  only  human  being  we  en- 
countered in  Cffisarea — in  that  city,  where, 
according  to  Joscphus,  Herod  had  accumu- 
lated all  the  wonders  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
art,  and  where  he  had  created  an  artificial 
port,  capable  of  sheltering  the  whole  navy  of 
Syria. 

"  Caesarea  is  the  city  in  which  St.  Paul,  as 
a  prisoner,  made  in  his  own  defence,  and  that 
of  dawning  Christianity,  that  fine  harangue 
preserved  in  the  26th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Cornelius,  the  centurion,  and 
Philip,  the  evangelist,  were  both  of  Cgesarea  ; 
and  it  was  from  this  port  that  the  evangelists 
embarked  to  sow  the  gospel  seed  in  Greece 
and  Italy. 

"We  spent  the  evening  in  examining  the 
ruins,  and  in  collecting  fragments  of  sculp- 
ture, which,  however,  we  were  obliged  to 
abandon  for  want  of  means  of  transport.  A 
fine  night  was  passed  under  cover  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Ceesarea. 

"  Continued  our  route  across  a  sandy  de- 
sert, relieved  in  particular  spots  by  clumps 
of  shrubs,  and  even  forests  of  green  oaks, 
which  afford  shelter  to  the  Arabs.  M.  de 
Parseval  fell  asleep  on  his  horse ;  the  cara- 
van left  him  in  the  rear  ;  at  length  we  missed 
him,  and  heard  two  musket  shots  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  we  galloped  back  to  his  assistance, 
firing  our  own  pistols  to  frighten  the  Arabs ; 
happily  he  had  not  been  attacked,  and  had 
only  fired  on  some  gazelles  he  had  seen  upon 
the  plain.  We  approached  the  Arab  village 
of  El-Mukhalid  towards  evening,  without  hav- 
ing passed  a  single  drop  of  w^ater.  We  were 
attracted  by  an  immense  sycamore,  which 
threw  its  branches,  like  a  natural  tent,  over 
the  side  of  a  dry  and  sandy  hill,  and  under 
which  we  took  shelter.  Our  Arabs  proceed- 
ed to  the  village,  to  enquire  the  way  to  the 
spring ;  it  was  pointed  out  to  them,  and  we 
all  'Hastened  to  it.  We  drank,  bathed  our 
heads  and  arms,  and  returned  to  our  camp, 
where  our  cooks  had  lighted  a  fire  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  was  already 
calcined  by  the  successive  fires  of  thousands 
of  caravans ;  all  our  horses  and  tents  were 
sheltered  by  its  spreading  boughs.  The 
scheik  of  El-Miik-halid  came  to  mo  with  a 
present  of  melons  ;  he  seated  himself  under 
my  tent,  and  asked  news  of  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
and  some  remedies  for  himself  and  his  wo- 
men. I  gave  him  some  drops  of  eau-de-Co- 
logne, and  invited  him  to  sup  with  us ;  he 


agreed,  and  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
dismissing  him. 

"  It  was  a  fiery  night.  I  could  not  rest 
under  the  tent,  but  rose  and  went  to  seat  my- 
self under  an  olive  tree,  beside  the  spring. 
The  moon  illumined  the  whole  line  of  the 
Galilean  mountains,  which  gracefully  undu- 
lated in  the  horizon  about  two  leagues  from 
the  spot  where  I  sat,  forming  the  most  beau- 
tiful  boundary  of  sight  I  had  ever  contem- 
plated. The  violet  tints  of  the  blossoms  of 
the  Persian  lilac,  when  they  cluster  round  its 
branches  in  the  early  spring,  are  not  more 
delicate  and  variegated  than  were  those 
which  the  first  beams  of  the  moon  cast  upon 
the  mountains  before  me.  As  she  rose  in  the 
heavens,  hoWever,  the  colours  deepened  and 
became  more  purple.  The  outlines  of  the 
landscape  seemed  changeful,  as  those  of  the 
swelling  waves  which  are  seen  by  a  bright 
setting  sun  in  the  open  sea.  All  these  moun- 
tains have  their  names  and  their  story  en- 
shrined in  that  first  history  which  our  infant 
eyes  perused  upon  our  mothers'  knee.  I  knew 
that  Judea  Avas  there,  with  its  prodigies  and 
ruins ;  that  Jerusalem  was  seated  behind  one 
of  those  elevated  points  ;  that  I  was  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  few  hours'  march ;  that  I 
approached  one  most  desired  end  of  my  long 
journey.  I  rejoiced  in  this  thought  as  man 
always  rejoices,  when  any  object,  however 
insignificant,  to  which  any  passion  directs 
him,  is  brought  within  his  reach.  I  passed  an 
hour  or  two  in  impressing  upon  my  memory 
these  lines  of  perspective,  this  transparent 
rose-coloured  sky,  this  solitude  and  silence. 
The  dampness  of  the  night  bedewed  my 
cloak.  I  returned  to  my  tent  and  fell  asleep. 
But  scarcely  had  my  eyes  been  closed  an 
hour,  when  a  slight  noise  awoke  me  :  I  rose 
upon  my  elbow  and  looked  round.  A  corner 
of  the  curtain  of  the  tent  was  raised,  to  ad- 
mit the  night  breeze ;  the  moon  lighted  the 
whole  interior,  and  I  perceived  an  enormous 
jackal,  gliding  very  cautiously  in,  with  its 
fiery  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  I  snatched  my 
gun;  the  movement  frightened  him;  he  turned 
round  and  galloped  away.  I  fell  asleep  again, 
and  a  second  time  I  was  awakened :  the  jackal 
was  now  at  my  feet,  introducing  his  nose  into 
the  folds  of  my  cloak,  and  about  to  seize  my 
fine  greyhound,  which  slept  upon  the  same 
mat  with  myself ;  the  faithful  animal  has  not 
been  separated  from  me  for  a  single  day  dur- 
ing the  last  eight  years,  and  I  would  defend 
him  at  the  peril  of  my  life.  Fortunatelv  I 
had  covered  him  with  a  flap  of  mj'  cloak,  and 
he  slept  so  soundij^  that  he  had  heard  nothing, 
and  felt  nothing,  and  was  far  from  imagining 
the  danger  he  had  been  in :  a  moment  later, 
and  the  jackal  would  have  carried  him  ofT 
and  destroyed  him  in  his  burrow.  I  cried 
out,  and  awoke  my  companions.  I  was  al- 
ready outside  the  tent,  and  had  fired,  but  the 
jackal  was  far  off,  and  in  the  morning  there 
were  no  traces  of  blood  to  bear  witness  to  iny 
vengeance. 

"  We  set  forward  again,  while  the  first 
rays  of  the  sun  illuminated  the  hills  of  Judea, 
and  followed  their  undulations,  which  led  us 
beyond  sight  of  the  sea.  The  heat  was 
oppressive.     We  performed  the  march  ill 
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profound  silence  ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock, 
parched  with  thirst  and  overwhelmed  with 
fatigue,  we  reached  a  river,  which  winds 
slowly  and  concealed  between  two  steep 
banks,  bordered  with  tall  reeds.  Troops  of 
wild  bulfaloes  were  lying  among  the  reeds 
and  in  the  river,  just  showing  their  heads 
above  the  water.  There,  in  total  inaction, 
they  pass  the  sultry  hours  of  the  day.  They 
looked  at  us  without  the  smallest  change  of 
position,  as  we  forded  the  stream,  at  the  op- 
posite bank  of  which  we  found  an  abandon- 
ed caravanserai.  The  Arabs  now  call  this 
river  Nahr-el  Arsovf.  The  ancient  Apollonia 
should  be  placed  near  this  spot,  if,  indeed, 
its  situation  rhust  not  be  determined  by  an- 
other river,  which  we  afterwards  crossed,  at 
the  distance  of  an  hour's  march,  and  which 
is  now  called  Nahr-el-Petras. 

"  We  stretched  ourselves  upon  our  mats  in 
the  cool  and  dark  cellars  which  are  the  only 
remains  of  the  ancient  building  ;  but  scarcely 
were  we  seated  round  a  dish  of  cold  rice, 
which  the  cook  had  brought  for  our  break- 
fast, when  an  enormous  serpent,  eight  feet  in 
length,  and  as  thick  as  my  arm,  glided  to- 
wards us  through  a  hole  in  the  old  wall  by 
which  we  were  sheltered.  We  fled  precipi- 
tately towards  the  entrance  of  the  cellar,  but 
he  arrived  before  us  and  disappeared,  his  tail 
vibrating  like  the  cord  of  a  bow,  amongst  the 
reeds  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  His  skin 
was  of  the  most  beautiful  deep  blue.  We 
felt  some  repugnance  to  resuming  our  for- 
mer station,  but  the  heat  v/as  too  powerful  to 
contend  with,  and,  under  the  resignation  of 
necessity,  we  fell  asleep,  pillowed  by  our 
saddles,  without  farther  concern  about  the 
interruption  our  repose  might  endure  from 
similar  visits. 

"  At  four  o'clock  we  remounted.  I  per- 
ceived on  a  hill,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
river,  an  Arab  horseman,  gun  in  hand,  attend- 
ed by  a  young  slave  on  foot.  The  horseman 
seemed  to  be  hunting,  but  stopped  his  horse 
every  minute,  and  observed  our  line  of  march 
with  an  air  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety.  Sud- 
denly he  urged  his  mare  into  a  gallop,  rode 
directly  towards  me,  and  addressing  me  in 
Italian,  enquired  if  I  was  not  the  traveller  at 
this  moment  making  the  tour  of  Arabia,  and 
whose  approaching  arrival  at  Jaffa  had  been 
announced  by  the  European  consuls.  I  gave 
my  name,  and  the  cavalier  in  reply,  jumping 
from  his  horse,  insisted  on  kissing  my  hand. 
'I  am,'  said  he,  'the  son  of  M.  Damiani, 
vice-consul  of  France  at  Jaffa.  Having  no- 
tice of  your  arrival  by  letters,  brought  from 
Saide  by  an  English  vessel,  I  have  been  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  many  days  past,  ga- 
zelle hunting,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  you, 
and  conducting  you  to  my  father's  house. 
Our  name  is  Italian,  our  family  originally 
European,  but  from  time  immemorial  esta- 
blished in  Arabia  ;  we  are  Arabs,  but  are 
French  in  heart,  and  we  should  look  upon  it 
as  a  disgrace  and  an  insult  to  our  feelings,  if 
you  should  accept  hospitality  from  any  other 
house  than  ours.  Remember  that  we  have  been 
the  first  to  touch  you,  and  that,  in  the  East, 
whoever  first  touches  a  stranger,  has  a  right 
to  be  his  host.    I  give  you  this  warning,'  he 


added,  '  because  several  other  houses  in  Jaffa 
have  had  notice  of  your  coming,  by  letters 
brought  by  the  same  ship,  and  will  hasten  to 
meet  you,  as  soon  as  my  slave  shall  have 
made  your  approach  generally  known  in  the 
town.' 

"  He  had  scarcely  ended  these  words,  when 
he  gave  a  short  order  in  Arabic  to  his  young 
slave,  who  immediately  mounted  his  master's 
mare,  and  disappeared  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  behind  one  of  the  hills  of  sand  which 
bounded  the  horizon.  I  gave  one  of  my  led 
horses  to  M.  Damiani,  and  we  slowly  took 
the  road  to  Jafla,  which  was  not  in  sight. 
About  two  hours  afterwards,  we  saw  at  the 
other  side  of  a  river  which  we  still  had  to 
cross,  about  thirty  horsemen,  in  the  richest 
costumes,  with  shining  arms,  and  mounted  on 
the  most  beautiful  Arabian  horses,  which  cur- 
veted on  the  margin  of  tiie  river,  and  were 
almost  urged  into  it  by  their  riders  ;  the  latter 
uttering  joyful  cries,  and  saluting  us  by  firing 
their  pistols  ;  they  were  the  sons,  the  relations, 
and  the  friends,  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Jaftii,  who  were  come  out  to  meet  us.  Each 
of  them,  approaching  me,  made  his  separate 
compliment,  to  which  I  answered  through  my 
dragoman,  or  in  Italian  to  those  who  under- 
stood it.  They  ranged  themselves  round  us, 
and  riding  to  and  fro  upon  the  sand,  afforded 
us  the  spectacle  of  those  exercises  of  the  dje- 
rid,  in  which  the  Arab  horseman  exhibits  all 
the  vigour  of  his  charger,  and  all  the  skill  of 
his  arm.  We  were  now  approaching  Jaffa, 
and  the  town,  seated  on  a  hill  which  advances 
into  the  sea,  began  to  rise  before  us.  The 
first  view  of  it,  from  the  side  of  the  desert, 
is  enchanting.  Its  foundations,  towards  the 
west,  are  bathed  by  the  sea,  which  perpetu- 
ally lashes  with  its  foaming  waves  the  beach 
that  encompasses  the  port. 

"  On  the  north  side,  by  which  we  arrived, 
it  is  surrounded  by  delicious  gardens,  which 
seem  to  rise  by  enchantment  from  the  desert, 
to  crown  and  shade  its  ramparts  :  the  tra- 
veller advances  under  an  elevated  and  odori- 
ferous arcade,  formed  by  a  forest  of  palm 
trees,  of  pomegranate  trees  loaded  with  their 
red  stars,  maritime  cedars  with  their  lacy 
foliage,  citron,  orange,  lemon,  and  fig  trees, 
as  large  as  the  European  walnut  tree,  and 
bending  under  their  fruits  and  flowers ;  the 
air  is  impregnated  with  perfume  raised  and 
spread  by  the  breeze  of  the  sea ;  the  ground 
is  white  with  orange  flowers,  swept  about  by 
the  wind,  as  are  the  autumnal  leaves  with  us. 
At  short  intervals  of  distance,  Turkish  foun- 
tains in  mosaic  work  of  various  coloure'd  mar- 
bles, to  which  brass  cups  are  attached  by 
chains,  offer  their  limpid  waters  to  the  pas- 
senger, and  are  surrounded  by  a  group  of 
women,  washing  their  feet,  and  drawing 
water  in  urns  of  antique  form.  The  white 
minarets,  the  battlemented  terraces,  and  the 
Moorish  balconies  of  the  town,  rise  from  this 
bower  of  balmy  shrubs,  which  detach  it  from 
the  ocean  of  white  sand,  stretching  from  the 
immediate  rear  of  the  town,  on  the  east,  to 
the  boundaries  of  Egypt.  It  was  near  one  of 
these  fountains  that  we  were  met  by  a  third 
cavalcade,  at  the  head  of  which,  on  a  white 
mare,  advanced  M.  Damiani  the  father,  con- 


sular agent  of  many  European  nations,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  personages  of  Jaffa. 
He  was  dressed  in  an  old  sky-blue  caftan, 
lined  with  ermine,  and  confined  by  a  sash  of 
crimson  silk  ;  his  bare  legs  protruded  from 
wide  pantaloons  of  dirty  muslin,  and  on  his 
head  was  stuck  an  immense  three-cornered 
hat,  which,  smoothed  with  age,  and  ingrained 
with  dust,  attested  its  numerous  services  dur- 
ing the  Egyptian  campaign.  But  the  hospi- 
table welcome  and  patriarchal  cordiality  of 
our  old  vice-consul,  arrested  on  our  lips  the 
smile  which  his  grotesque  habiliments  could 
not  fail  to  excite,  and  left  room  in  our  hearts 
only  for  the  gratitude  we  expressed  for  him. 
He  was  accompanied  by  several  of  his  sons- 
in-law,  and  his  grandchildren,  all  on  horse- 
back as  well  as  himself.  One  of  his  grand- 
sons, a  child  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of 
ago,  wheeling  round  his  grandfather  on  an 
Arabian  mare,  without  a  bridle,  was  the  most 
admirable  figure  of  youth  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen. 

"  M.  Damiani  rode  before  us,  and  conducted 
us,  through  an  immense  population  which 
crowded  round  our  horses,  to  his  house, 
where  our  new  friends  took  leave  of  us,  and 
consigned  us  to  the  care  of  our  host. 

"  M.  Daniiani's  house  is  small,  but  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  is  built,  and  commanding  the 
three  views  of  the  sea,  the  coast  of  Gaza  and 
Askalon  towards  Egypt,  and  the  Syrian 
shores  on  the  north.  The  chambers  are 
surrounded  and  surmounted  by  open  terraces, 
where  the  sea  breeze  can  be  enjoyed,  and 
whence  is  visible,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
leagues,  the  smallest  sail  which  traverses  the 
Gulf  of  Damietta.  These  chambers  have  no 
windows,  which  would  be  superfluous  in  this 
climate,  where  the  air  has  always  the  tem- 
perature of  our  finest  spring  days  ;  but  an  ill- 
contrived  penthouse  is  the  only  rampart  in- 
terposed to  protect  one  from  the  sun.  These 
habitations  which  man  has  prepared  for  him- 
self, he  shares  with  the  birds  of  the  air ;  for 
in  the  saloon  of  M.  Damiani,  on  stages  of 
wood  which  surround  the  apartment,  hun- 
dreds of  little  swallows  with  red  collars,  had 
taken  their  stations  beside  the  porcelains  of 
China,  silver  cups,  and  the  shafts  of  pipes, 
which  decorate  the  cornice.  They  fluttered 
the  whole  day  over  our  heads,  and  came  at 
supper  time  to  suspend  themselves  from  the 
brass  branches  of  the  lamp  which  enlightened 
our  repast." 

(To  be  continued.) 


Drunkenness. — ^In  one  gin-shop  in  Ms;i- 
chester,  no  fewer  than  2,000  persons,  chief- 
ly females,  enter  each  Satm'day  evening, 
from  five  to  twelve  o'clock.  There  enter 
weekly  into  fourteen  of  the  principal  gin- 
shops  of  London,  142,453  men,  106,593 
women,  and  18,391  children,  making  a  to- 
tal each  week  of  269,437  for  only  fourteen 
shops.  The  nurnber  of  places  for  the  sale 
of  spirits  in  London,  exceeds  that  of  bakers, 
butchers,  and  fishmongers,  added  together. 

Parliamei^tary  Pvidence., 
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Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 
FKIENDS'  BOOKS. 

The  subject  of  a  better  supply  of  the  writ- 
ings of  our  Society  has  latterly  engaged  the 
attention  of  Friends  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  many  have  desired  that 
some  eligible  mode  for  effecting  this  important 
object  should  be  devised.  In  several  of  the 
yearly  meetings  considerable  efforts  have 
been  used  to  establish  monthly  and  prepara- 
tive meeting  libraries,  but,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  such  books  as  were  wanted,  the 
measure  could  only  be  partially  accomplished. 
Several  of  the  most  valuable  modern  journals 
are  out  of  print,  and  booksellers  are  not  dis- 
posed to  undertake  the  republication  of  them, 
because  it  is  almost  certainly  attended  with 
loss.  The  experience  of  nearly  every  publisher 
of  Friends'  books  confirms  this  statement,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  they  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing from  the  market.  It  is  obvious 
therefore  that  some  other  mode  must  be  pur- 
sued if  such  works  are  continued  to  the  So- 
ciety. Some  months  ago  a  plan  was  suggested 
in  "  The  Friend"  for  issuing  a  periodical  reprint 
of  the  selected  writings  of  Friends,  and  the 
undersigned  were  urged  to  undertake  the  ex- 
ecution of  it.  The  time  it  must  necessarily 
absorb,  and  the  great  amount  of  labour  which 
it  would  require,  discouraged  them  from  at- 
tempting so  formidable  a  task,  but  as  no  other 
persons  have  offered,  and  the  object  is  deemed 
of  great  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  So- 
ciety, they  have  determined  to  yield  to  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  their  friends,  and 
make  the  effort.  Whether  this  plan,  which 
now  seems  the  only  one  at  all  likely  to  an- 
swer, shall  ultimately  succeed,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  So- 
ciety in  this  country.  A  general  and  extensive 
subscription  among  Friends  in  all  the  yearly 
meetings  is  necessary  to  support  it,  and  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  whether  this  support  will 
be  given,  the  following  prospectus  is  submit- 
ted. If  Friends  in  the  different  meetings,  who 
feel  an  interest  in  the  undertaking,  will  be 
kind  enough  to  procure  subscriptions  and  for- 
ward them  to  the  editors,  they  will  confer  a 
favour,  and  aid  them  in  ascertaining  the  views 
of  the  Society  on  the  subject. 

Every  member  is  supposed  to  have  an  inte- 
rest in  the  history  and  principles  of  his  own 
society,  and  we  would  suggest  whether  mea- 
sures should  not  be  adopted  by  every  monthly 
meeting  to  encourage  its  members  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  work.  In  tiie  education  of 
children  a  judicious  selection  of  Friends' 
writings  must  form  a  valuable  auxiliary,  and 
prove  a  source  of  entertainment  and  instruc- 
tion to  them. 

PROSPECTUS.-FRI  F.N  »S'   I.IBIl  AR  Y. 

Among  the  means  of  promoting  the  cause 
of  religion  and  disseminating  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  princi|)los  which  distinguish  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  the  general  cir- 
culation of  the  approved  writings  of  those 
members  whose  lives  were  d»;votcd  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  distinguished  by  con- 
formity to  his  sacred  precepts,  is  calculated 
to  be  peculiarly  useful.    Those  eminent  men 


who  were  instrumental,  in  the  Divine  Hand,  in 
gathering  us  to  be  a  distinct  people,  were  re- 
markable for  the  depth  of  their  religious  ex- 
perience, and  for  the  clearness  of  their  per- 
ceptions of  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Their 
singleness  of  heart,  their  separation  from  the 
policy  and  friendships  of  the  world,  their  in- 
timate and  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  their  attention  to  the 
unfoldings  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  eminently 
qualified  them  to  distinguish  the  purity  and 
spirituality  of  the  gospel  dispensation  from 
the  errors  with  which  human  wisdom  had 
obscured  it.  They  did  not  profess  to  have 
made  any  new  discoveries  in  religion,  nor 
had  they  a  new  gospel  to  preach,  but  their 
work  was  to  promulgate,  in  their  original 
simplicity,  the  doctrines  set  forth  by  our 
blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles ;  and  hence 
they  always  declared  their  willingness  that 
both  their  principles  and  practices  should  be 
tried  by  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  what- 
soever was  repugnant  to  their  testimony 
should  be  rejected  as  false.  They  were  "bold 
in  asserting  the  truth ;  patient  in  suffering  for 
it,  and  unwearied  in  their  labours  for  its  ad- 
vancement," unmoved  alike  by  the  frowns  or 
favours  of  the  world.  Through  their  faith- 
fulness the  way  has  been  opened  for  their 
successors  to  enjoy  that  liberty  of  conscience 
for  the  exercise  of  which  they  endured  long 
and  severe  persecution.  They  have  trans- 
mitted to  lis,  as  a  precious  inheritance,  the 
profession  of  those  Christian  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  in  support  of  which  they  so 
nobly  contended,  and  a  solemn  and  impera- 
tive obligation  rests  on  us  to  maintain  them 
inviolate.  It  is  both  our  duty  and  our  inte- 
rest to  be  intimately  conversant  with  their 
writings  ;  to  imitate  the  piety  and  devotedness 
which  they  evinced,  and  to  strive  to  be  im- 
bued with  that  fervour  and  heavenly  minded- 
ness  which  so  conspicuously  marked  their 
example. 

The  press  is  teeming  in  the  present  day 
with  light  and  trivial  publications,  as  well  as 
with  those  which,  though  ostensibly  of  a  re- 
ligious character,  contain  sentiments  repug- 
nant to  our  views  of  Scripture  truth.  The 
perusal  of  the  former  has  a  decided  tendency 
to  dissipate  the  mind,  to  unfit  it  for  serious 
meditation,  and  to  destroy  the  relish  for 
works  of  a  more  solid  and  practical  kind  ; 
while  the  latter  are  calculated  to  weaken  the 
attachment  to  our  Christian  testimonies,  and 
to  instil  opinions  adverse  to  their  support. 
To  counteract  these  evils;  to  imbue  the  minds 
of  the  }'outh  with  the  knowledge  and  the  love 
of  our  principles,  and  of  their  honourable  pre- 
decessors, the  study  of  the  selected  writings 
of  Friends  could  not  fail  to  be  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  Many  of  tiieir  journals  are  replete 
with  interest  and  instruction,  and  can  scarcely 
be  read  but  with  profit  and  pleasure.  It  is 
true  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
times  in  which  they  were  written,  some  of 
them  arc  prolix  and  redundant,  and  the  fre- 
quent disputes  witii  its  opponents  in  which 
the  Society  was  engaged,  occasion  many  of 
them  to  be  of  a  controversial  character.  Some 
of  them  too,  were  temporary,  adapted  only  to 
the  circumstances  which  they  were  designed 


to  meet,  and  of  course  have  lost  much  of  their 
interest.  By  a  judicious  selection  and  abridg- 
ment, the  bulk,  and  consequently  the  expense, 
of  their  works  would  be  much  lessened,  their 
excellent  contents  presented  to  the  reader  in 
a  more  attractive  form,  and  their  intrinsic 
value  enhanced. 

These  writings  have  become  extremely 
scarce  and  costly — many  are  not  to  be  bought 
at  all,  and  from  various  causes  there  is  no  pro- 
bability will  be  reprinted  in  single  volumes ; 
while  those  of  modern  date  are  becoming 
more  difficult  of  access.  While  the  stock  of 
Friends'  books  is  thus  decreasing,  the  num- 
ber of  our  members  who  ought  to  be  con- 
versant with  them  is  augmenting,  and  unless 
some  more  effectual  mode  of  supplying  the 
wants  of  Society  is  adopted,  the  access  to  its 
approved  writings  must  soon  be  limited  to 
comparatively  few.  When  we  consider  the 
rapid  increase  and  wide  spread  of  our  mem- 
bers in  new  settlements,  where  books  and  the 
means  to  procure  them  are  alike  difBcult  to 
obtain,  that  many  of  the  youth  are  growing 
up  to  maturity  with  scarcely  any  opportunity 
of  reading  Friends'  books,  the  obligation 
which  rests  on  those  more  favourably  situ- 
ated, to  make  an  effort  for  relieving  them 
from  these  disadvantages,  assumes  a  serious 
aspect.  Impressed  with  these  considerations, 
Friends  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
have  repeatedly  expressed  the  desire  that  a 
new  edition  of  the  writings  of  the  Society, 
judiciously  abridged,  should  be  issued.  The 
subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  several 
of  the  meetings  for  sufferings,  and  within  the 
past  year,  increased  anxiety  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  it  might  be  carried  into  effect, 
by  the  publication  of  them  periodically  and 
in  a  connected  series.  Influenced  by  the  de- 
sire to  promote  this  important  object,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  solicitations  of  their 
friends,  the  subscribers  have  been  induced  to 
undertake  the  labour  of  editing  and  publishing 
the  proposed  periodical,  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Friends'  Library,"  provided  a  sufficient 
subscription  shall  be  obtained  to  defray  the 
expenses. 

Their  object  will  be  to  give  the  work  as 
much  interest  and  value  as  a  careful  research 
into  the  literature  of  the  Society  will  furnish, 
to  embrace  the  standard  doctrinal  treatises, 
the  journals  of  Friends,  the  historv  of  the 
Society,  and  biographical  notices  of  some  dis- 
tinguished individuals  who  have  left  no  printed 
memoirs;  with  such  other  original  or  selected 
matter  as  may  comport  with  the  design.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  plan  they  anticipate 
assistance  from  some  of  their  friends,  and  de- 
sign to  submit  the  whole  to  the  inspection  of  a 
committee  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings. 

COXDITIONS. 

The  Friends'  Library  will  be  issued  in 
monthly  numbers  of  forty  pages  royal  octavo 
each,  to  be  printed  on  good  paper,  in  a  clear 
legible  type,  for  two  dollars  [)er  annum.  No 
subscription  received  for  less  than  a  year. 

Persons  procuring  eight  subscribers,  and 
acting  as  agents  for  the  collection  and  trans- 
mission of  the  money,  will  receive  a  ninth 
copy  gratis. 
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Each  page  will  contain  four  times  as  much 
matter  as  the  ordinary  duodecimo  size  ;  it  is 
expected  that  a  few  years  will  comprise 
nearly  all  the  works  which  it  is  desirable  to 
preserve  for  general  reading,  and  will  furnish 
the  subscribers  with  a  valuable  library  of 
Friends'  writings,  at  an  expense  so  moderate 
as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all  our  members. 

William  Evans, 
Thomas  Evans. 

Philada.,  2d  mo.  1836. 

At  a  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  hold  in  Phila- 
delphia the  15th  of  1st  month,  1836, — 

In  accordance  with  the  concern  of  this 
meeting,  as  stated  in  our  minutes  in  the  4th 
month  last,  and  united  with  in  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  respecting  the  utility  and  expe- 
diency of  reviving  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  solid  exercise  and  travail  of  many  of 
our  ancient  Friends  and  other  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  as  contained  in  the  journals 
of  their  lives,  and  in  various  treatises  and 
essays,  which  were  put  forth  in  defence  and 
promulgation  of  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness; proposals  for  the  publication  of  such 
a  work,  to  be  issued  periodically  in  pamphlet 
form,  to  consist  of  such  abridgments  and  judi- 
cious selections  from  those  writings,  as  may 
comport  with  the  view  of  this  meeting  therein, 
were  now  produced  and  read,  stating  express- 
ly, that  it  is  upon  condition  that  sufficient 
encouragement  be  obtained  to  warrant  the 
undertaking  of  a  work  of  this  nature. 

Believing  that  such  a  compilation  would 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  piety  and  virtue  ge- 
nerally, as  well  as  the  religious  instruction 
and  edification  of  many  of  the  members  of 
our  Society,  we  deem  it  incumbent  to  encou- 
rage the  attempt,  reserving  to  this  meeting 
the  right  of  revising  and  correcting  the  whole  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  members  of  our  year- 
ly meeting  will  cheerfully  concur  in  forward- 
ing a  design,  whose  object  is  the  essential 
well-being  of  our  fellow-men  of  every  class. 
Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Jonathan  Evans,  Clerk. 

From  "  The  Man  of  Faith,"  •  by  Dr.  Abercrombie. 
CHARITY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  128.) 

5.  The  mind  that  is  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  charity,  "is  not  easily  provoked,  and 
it  tkinketh  no  evil.''  Like  its  Divine  Master  it 
is  meek  and  lowly,  not  apt  to  be  offended  by 
trifles,  and,  under  real  injuries,  patient  and 
forgiving.  It  is  slow  and  cautious  in  forming 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  others,  or  in  im- 
puting to  them  bad  designs  or  bad  intentions ; 
and,  consequently,  it  is  not  apt,  as  so  many 
are,  to  conjure  up  to  itself  imaginary  injuries 
and  imaginary  enemies.  That  mental  con- 
dition, which  we  usually  distinguish  by  the 
names  meekness,  quietness,  and  magnanimity 
of  mind,  is  equally  conducive  to  a  man's  own 
comfort,  and  to  the  sound  state  of  his  moral 
feelings  towards  other  men.  It  carries  with 
it  its  own  reward  in  the  tranquillity  which  it 

*  In  part  of  the  impression  of  our  last  number, 
mistake,  Truth  was  put  fur  Faith  in  this  place. 


brings  to  us  in  our  passage  through  this  scene 
of  tumult  and  strife.  While  it  is  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  culture  of  the  moral  being, 
it  tends  also  to  preserve  from  numerous  evils, 
mortifications,  and  distractions,  to  which  the 
opposite  chai  acter  exposes. — "  Learn  of  me, 
(says  our  Lord,)  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in 
heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls." 

6.  This  catalogue  of  Christian  graces  is 
strikingly  concluded  by  a  reference  to  that 
great  and  broad  principle  of  Christian  feel- 
ing, which  lies,  in  a  great  measure,  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole, — "  charity  rejolceth 
not  in  iniqvity,  hut  rejoiceth  in  the  truth." 
Viewing  himself  and  all  around  him  as  im- 
mortal beings  in  their  passage  to  an  eternal 
world,  the  man  of  charity  has  for  his  first 
and  great  anxiety  respecting  his  fellow-men, 
to  see  them  walking  in  the  truth, — to  find 
among  them  the  culture  of  those  qualities 
which  mark  the  healthy  condition  of  the  mo- 
ral being,  and  its  preparation  for  the  solemn 
realities  of  an  eternal  world.  When  brought 
into  comparison  with  those  great  concerns,  all 
present  things  sink  into  insignificance.  He 
can  derive,  therefore,  no  satisfaction  from 
moral  evil,  even  though  it  may  contribute  to 
his  own  benefit,  as,  in  the  transactions  of  life, 
it  may  often  do.  For  how  often  may  it  hap- 
pen that  we  derive  advantage  from  the  mis- 
conduct of  rivals,  and  may  be  tempted  to  feel 
a  secret  satisfaction  at  the  loss  of  character 
on  the  part  of  those  who  perhaps  have  stood 
in  the  way  of  our  favourite  pursuits,  either  of 
interest,  reputation,  or  comfort.  How  often 
might  we  turn  to  our  advantage  the  quarrels 
of  others,  and  thus  be  tempted  to  foster  rather 
than  to  heal  the  feelings  from  which  they 
arose.  But  whatever  personal  benefit  he 
might  derive  from  it,  the  man  of  charity 
cannot  view  with  satisfaction  what  is  displeas- 
ing to  God,  or  destructive  of  the  moral  con- 
dition of  an  immortal  being;  and  he  will 
gladly  sacrifice  his  own  present  feelings  and 
present  advantage,  for  the  high  achievement 
of  rescuing  a  soul  from  death.  In  this  great 
object  he  will  exert  himself  to  instruct  the 
ignorant,  to  reclaim  the  vicious, — to  win  even 
his  enemies  by  deeds  of  kindness, — to  prevent 
differences, — to  heal  divisions,  and  to  bring 
together  as  brethren  those  who  have  assumed 
the  attitude  of  hatred  and  defiance.  Feeling 
in  himself  all  the  supreme  importance  of 
"  things  not  seen,"  it  will  be  his  habitual  and 
earnest  desire  to  promote  among  all  around 
him  a  character  and  conduct  governed  by  a 
sense  of  the  overwhelming  interest  of  a  life 
that  is  to  come. 

7.  The  enumeration  of  those  qualities  of 
the  mind  which  constitute  Christian  charity, 
is  recapitulated  by  the  apostle,  in  four  ex- 
pressions of  a  most  comprehensive  character: 
"  it  beareth  all  things  ;  believeth  all  things  ; 
hopeth  all  things  ;  endureth  all  things.'"  The 
first  of  these  expressions  would  have  been 
more  properly  rendered,"  covereth  all  things," 
and,  whenlhey  are  taken  together,  they  dis- 
play in  a  few  words  the  great  peculiarities  of 
that  conduct  and  character  towards  our  fel- 
low-men, which  ought  to  arise  out  of  the  gos-  ^ 
pel  of  Christ.  The  man  who  is  under  its  : 
influence  seeks  to  cover  the  faults  of  other  j  < 


!  men,  to  defend  them  against  misrepresenta- 
tion or  calumny, — and,  in  all  his  relations  to- 
,  wards  men,  to  treat  them  with  meekness, 
,  forbearance,  and  kindness.  He  is  disposed  to 
:  form  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  others 
,  that  circumstances  will  at  all  allow,  and, 
1  when  personally  injured,  to  give  the  utmost 
possible  weight  to  concessions  or  explanations, 
I  — to  be  easily  conciliated,  and  ready  to  for- 
give. This  justice  and  indulgence  which  he 
applies  to  the  conduct  of  men,  he  extends  also 
to  their  opinions,  giving  to  their  sentiments 
and  statements  a  fair,  calm,  and  attentive 
hearing,  and  judging  of  them  v.ith  impar- 
tiality and  candour.  Farther,  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  other  men,  he  does  not,  without 
great  cause,  depart  from  the  favourable  opi- 
nion of  what  may  be  done  for  their  improve- 
ment, but  takes  advantage  of  every  hopeful 
circumstance,  and  is  thereby  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  his  efforts  to  do  them  good.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  high  design,  he  puts 
up  with  much  waywardness,  absurdity,  and 
folly,  on  the  part  of  these  whom  he  seeks  to 
benefit, — not  considering  his  own  comfort  or 
honour,  but  the  great  object  which  he  has  in 
view  in  the  good  of  others ;  and  in  this  he 
perseveres  with  constancy,  however  unpro- 
mising the  circumstances  may  appear  as  to 
his  ultimate  success,  or  however  unproduct- 
ive of  comfort  to  himself  in  the  prosecution 
of  them. 

Such,  then,  is  the  exercise  of  the  kindly 
feelings  towards  our  fellow-men,  which  is  re- 
presented as  indispensable  to  that  character 
which  is  founded  on  faith,  virtue,  and  know- 
ledge, and  cherished  by  temperance,  patience, 
and  godliness.  The  importance  attached  to  it 
cannot  be  represented  more  strikingly  than 
in  the  words  of  the  apostle,  where  he  teaches 
us,  that  without  it  knowledge  is  vain  and  faith 
is  barren,  and  all  acquirements  and  endow- 
ments, however  high  their  pretensions,  are 
but  an  enipt}-  sound,  that  can  never  profit. 
"  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men 
and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am 
become  as  sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cym- 
bal. And  though  I  have  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  understand  all  mysteries,  and  all  know- 
ledge ;  and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I 
could  remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity, 
I  am  nothing.  And  though  I  bestow  all  my 
goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give  my 
body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it 

profiteth  me  nothing  And  now 

abideth  faith,  hope,  charity,  these  three ;  but 
the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

From  the  Cultivator. 
BONE  MANURE. 

From  our  restricted  limits,  we  are  often 
compelled  to  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  arti- 
cles which  we  should  prefer  to  copy  entire. 
The  Farmers'  Register  contains  a  communi- 
cation from  A.  Nicoll,  on  the  effect  of  bone 
manure  on  corn.  He  induced  his  servants, 
by  a  small  reward,  to  gather  bones  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  to  break  them  in  a  wood- 
en trough  with  pestles  shod  with  iron,  into 
small  pieces.  He  selected  four  rows  in  his 
corn-field,  deposited  a  small  quantity  of  broken 
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bones  in  each  hill,  before  dropping  the  corn, 
and  covered  both  with  earth.  The  corn  in 
these  rows  became  the  most  thrifty,  main- 
tained a  vigorous  and  rapid  growth,  while  on 
each  side,  the  crop  suffered  from  drought, 
the  grain  ripened  better  than  that  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  field,  exceeded  in  product 
that  manured  with  dung  at  least  one  third, 
and  more  than  doubled  that  of  the  land  which 
had  received  no  manure. 

We  have  had  considerable  experience  with 
this  species  of  manure,  appreciate  it  highly, 
and  have  been  restrained  from  recommending 
its  use,  from  a  fear  that  we  should  be  charged 
with  quackery — from  the  scarcity  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  from  the  want  of  mills  among  us 
to  break  and  pulverize  it.  The  neighbour- 
hoods of  cities  and  towns  alone  abound  with 
the  material  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make 
it  an  object  for  the  farmer.  In  1834,  we 
purchased  sixty  cart-loads,  from  an  individual 
who  collected  bones  from  the  butchers  io  fat- 
ten hogs,  and  collect  grease  for  the  soap  boiler. 
We  had  them  crushed  in  a  plaster  mill,  and 
applied  to  various  crops,  upon  a  light  sand 
soil.  In  most  cases,  they  were  applied  in 
excess ;  and  the  crops  became  too  luxu- 
riant, and  lodged.  It  is  extremely  difficult 
for  common  labourers  to  appreciate  their  fer- 
tilizing pi'operties,  and  to  apply  them  as  spar- 
ingly as  they  ought.  An  incipient  state  of 
fermentation  should  be  induced,  when  they 
are  intended  to  operate  immediately  upon  the 
crop.  We  effect  this  by  mixing  them  in  a 
pile,  with  ashes,  and  saturating  the  mass 
slightly  with  water.  A  fermentation  soon 
ensues,  when  they  may  be  strewn  upon  the 
ground,  and  buried  either  with  the  harrow  or 
a  shallow  furrow.  The  quantity  applied 
should  never  exceed  forty  bushels  per  acre, 
and  may  range  from  thai  to  twenty-five.  We 
applied  them  in  one  instance  in  the  fall,  with- 
out ferrnentatian.  The  crop  received  no  ap- 
parent benefit  from  them ;  but  the  second 
crop,  although  the  ground  was  not  manured, 
was  treble  or  quadruple  the  ordinary  product 
afforded  by  the  same  field.  We  estimate 
that  their  beneficial  influence  will  not  be  ex- 
hausted under  five  or  six  years.  It  is  stated 
by  English  husbandmen,  that  bone  manure  pro- 
duces no  effect  upon  stiff'  clays — we  have  not 
tried  the  experiment — and  that  it  profits  the 
turnip  crop  most,  wlien  drilled  in  with  the  seed. 

The  truth  is,  all  animal  matters  are  manure 
in  a  concentrated  form,  and  should  be  applied 
sparingly.  We  have  lately  published  two  no- 
tices of  remarkable  fertility  induced  by  the 
flocks,  or  tag-locks,  and  sweepings  from  wool- 
len factories.  We  have  used,  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  wagon  loads  in  a  season,  tlie  piths 
of  cattle's  horns,  after  being  divested  of  the 
horny  part  by  the  comb-maker,  and  we  have 
used  some  hundred  bushels  in  a  season  of 
comb-maker's  shavings.  We  apply  the  latter 
at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre.  We  first  cut  the  former  upon  a  block, 
with  an  old  axe,  into  pieces,  then  strew  them 
upon  the  land  and  plough  them  under.  These 
are  years  in  decomposing. 

Pm/perism  in  Eurnpi-.—Amonc:  Ihc  178,000,000  in- 
dividuals whu  inhabit  Europe,  there  are  said  to  be 


17,900,000  beggars,  or  persons  who  subsist  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  community,  without  contributing  to  its 
resources.  In  Denmark,  the  proportion  is  5  per  cent. ; 
in  England,  10  per  cent.;  in  Holland,  14  per  cent. ;  in 
Paris,  in  1813,  102,856  paupers  out  of  530,000  ;  in 
Liverpool,  17,000  in  the  population  of  80,000;  in  Am- 
sterdam,  108,000  out  of  217,000.  The  number  of  in- 
digent (it  is  feared)  has  since  rather  increased  than 
decreased. 

For  "  The  Priend." 

"  Man  springeth  up  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down;  he  fleeth 
also  as  a  shadow,  and  continueth  not." 

Vain  is  each  art  we  own, 

When  the  "pale  horse"  draws  near  ; 
Death  turns  not  from  the  threshold  stone 

For  sigh,  or  prayer,  or  tear. 

Bright  as  the  early  dew — 

Fair  as  the  budding  (lower — 
Alas  !  full  oft  as  transient  too 

Is  Beauty's  blooming  hour. 

With  t'ond  and  anxious  care 

The  spirit's  trembling  wing. 
Is  folded  round  those  hearts  that  share 

Love's  overflowing  spring; 

Those  who  to  joy  give  light 

As  sunshine  gilds  the  wave  ; 
For  whom  in  prayer,  each  morn  and  night, 

Heaven's  choicest  gifts  we  crave. 

Vainly  each  warm  heart  thinks 

To  miss  the  general  doom  ; 
Binding  around  it  golden  links, 

Sweet  flowers,  to  deck — a  tomb. 

Yet  mourn  we  not  as  those 

Whose  hope 's  for  ever  fled — 
We  too  ere  long  shall  find  repose 

In  earth's  "  green  curtained  bed." 

Dust  unto  native  dust 

Ashes  with  ashes  lay  ; 
But  the  freed  soul  to  Christ  in  trust — 

The  Life— the  Truth— the  Way. 

L.  M.  H. 


SECOND  MONTH,  O,  183G. 


The  state  of  things  between  this  country 
and  France  has  for  some  time  been  a  source 
of  anxious  solicitude,  but  we  rejoice  in  the 
hope  that  there  is  now  a  probability  that  the 
points  of  difference  may  ultimately  be  amica- 
bly adjusted.  We  allude  to  the  arrival  at 
Norfolk  of  the  English  sloop  of  war  Panta- 
loon, bringing,  as  it  is  positively  stated,  an 
offer  of  mediation  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government  between  the  United  States  and 
France,  and  all  the  recent  accounts  from 
Washington  concur  in  expressing  the  belief, 
that  the  proffer  has  been  accepted  by  the 
president.  The  London  Morning  Chronicle 
on  the  subject  of  this  dispute  makes  the  fol- 
lowing very  pertinent  remarks  : — 

"  If  such  an  unhappy  result  as  war  should 
be  the  termination  of  the  negotiations,  which 
have  been  so  long  carried  on  between  France 
and  the  United  States,  it  will  stand  upon  re- 
cord as  the  most  foolish  quarrel  in  which  two 
civilized  nations  have  ever  been  engaged.  It 
would  be  equally  puerile  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  will  be  a  very  great  disgrace  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  if  two  governments,  directed 
by  men  of  kindly  dispositions  and  enlightened 
minds,  do  not  find  the  means  of  avoiding  the 
waste  of  human  life,  which  such  a  war,  arising 


out  of  so  inadequate  a  cause,  would  produce, 
perhaps,  for  many  years  to  come. 

"  A  war  between  France  and  the  United 
States  would  probably  be  to  us,  commercially 
speaking,  by  no  means  disadvantageous.  But 
this  would  be  a  narrow  and  unworthy  mode 
of  looking  at  such  a  momentous  question.  It 
would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  us  in  the 
long  run,  and  infinitely  more  conducive  to 
the  happiness  of  the  world  at  large,  that  all 
those  nations  which  possess  liberal  institu- 
tions should  remain  indissolubly  united  to- 
gether." 

At  pages  181-182  of  the  eighth  volume  was 
inserted  from  the  Farmers'  Register  an  arti- 
cle headed  "  Bone  Manure."  Several  of  our 
distant  subscribers  have  since  written  to  us 
requesting  further  information  on  the  subject, 
especially  as  to  the  manner  of  preparing  and 
applying  the  manure.  We  have  copied  into 
our  present  number,  from  the  Cultivator,  a 
communication  on  the  same  topic,  from  which 
we  apprehend  the  desired  information  may  be 
inferred. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year  more  than  one  communica- 
tion appeared  in  "  The  Friend,"  in  relation 
to  a  plan  for  reprinting  in  a  convenient,  cheap 
and  attractive  form,  the  approved  writings  of 
Friends.  In  our  present  number  will  be  found 
a  communication  on  the  subject,  including  a 
prospectus  of  the  plan,  to  which  we  would  ask 
the  particular  attention  of  our  readers. 

TRACT  ASSOCIATION  OF  FRIENDS. 

The  auxiliary  associations  are  requested 
to  prepare,  and  send  to  the  association  in 
Philadelphia,  previously  to  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  third  month,  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedings during  the  past  year.  They  may 
be  addressed  to  the  subscriber.  No.  207, 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia. 

Wm.  Hodgson,  Jk. 

Corresponding  Clerk, 

2d  mo.  4th,  1836. 

WANTED — An  apprentice  to  the  Drug 
business.  Also,  one  in  a  wholesale  Dry  Goods 
Store,  a  lad  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 
One  from  the  country  would  be  preferred. 
Apply  at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 

Maiiried,  at  Friends'  meeting  house  at  Marlborough, 
in  Ulster  county.  New  York,  tlic  28lh  ult.,  I.«:aiaii  Tit- 
son,  a  member  of  the  Plains'  monthly  nieiting,  to  Pa- 
tience Bloodgood,  a  niember  of  Marlborough  monthly 
meeting. 


DiF.f),  in  Pittsficid,  N.  H.,  on  the  2Dth  of  eleventh 
month,  Abigail  Miller,  wife  of  Jonathan  Miller,  aged 
forty-eight  years.  The  deceased  was  a  member,  and 
for  several  years  an  esteemed  minister,  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  Her  cxiimple  and  deportment,  in  her 
various  walks  of  life,  were  instructive,  and,  when  called 
upon  to  relinquish  all  earthly  tics,  she  manifested  an 
unshaken  faith  that  her  dear  Redeemer  would  take 
her  to  himself. 
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Extracts  from  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  <^c.    By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

(Continued  from  page  141.) 

"  Jaffa,  or  Yaffa,  the  Joppa  of  Scripture,  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  ports  of  the 
universe.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  of  an  antedi- 
luvian city.  It  was  here,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, that  Andromeda  was  exposed  on  a  rock 
to  the  sea  monster ;  it  was  here  that  Noah 
built  the  ark ;  here  the  cedars  of  Mount  Leba- 
non were  landed  by  order  of  Solomon  for  the 
building  of  the  temple  ;  here  the  prophet  Jo- 
nas embarked,  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years  before  Christ.  St.  Peter  here  resusci- 
tated Tabitha. 

"  The  town  was  fortified  by  St.  Louis  during 
the  crusades-  In  1799,  Bonaparte  took  it  by 
assault,  and  massacred  his  Turkish  prisoners. 
The  town  has  a  bad  port,  for  light  vessels 
only,  and  a  very  dangerous  roadstead,  as  we 
experienced  on  our  second  sea  voyage.  Jaffa 
reckons  from  five  to  six  thousand  inhabitants 
— Turks,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Catho- 
lics, and  Maronites.  Each  of  these  commu- 
nions has  a  church  here.  The  Latin  convent 
is  magnificent.  It  was  still  under  embellish- 
ment when  we  visited  Jaffa,  but  we  did  not 
partake  of  the  hospitality  of  its  monks. 
Their  large  apartments  were  neither  opened 
to  us,  nor  to  any  of  the  foreigners  we  met  at 
Jaffa.  They  remain  vacant,  while  pilgrims 
seek  shelter  in  some  miserable  Turkish  cara- 
vanserai, or  the  onerous  hospitality  of  some 
poor  Jewish  or  Armenian  inhabitant  of  the 
town. 

"  Upon  passing  the  walls  of  Jaffa,  the  tra- 
veller enters  upon  the  Great  Desert  of  Egypt. 
The  governor  sent  us  some  cavalry  and  eight 
foot  soldiers,  chosen  from  the  bravest  and 
most  orderly  men  of  the  detachment  of  Egyp- 
tian troops  which  were  left  under  his  com- 
mand. They  encamped  over  night  at  our 
door.  By  daybreak  we  were  on  horseback. 
We  found,  at  the  gate  of  the  town,  on  the 
Ramla  side,  a  crowd  of  horsemen  of  all  na- 
tions which  inhabit  Jaffa.  They  ran  the 
djerid  around  us,  and  accompanied  us  to  a 
magnificent  fountain,  shaded  by  sycamores 
and  palm  trees,  situated  at  the  distance  of  an 
hour's  march.    There  they  fired  their  pistols 


in  our  honour,  and  put  themselves  again  in 
the  road  homewards.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  novelty  and  magnificence  of  the 
vegetation  which  opens  on  both  sides  of  this 
road  on  quitting  Jaffa.  To  the  right  and  left 
is  one  variegated  forest  of  all  the  fruit  trees 
and  all  the  flowering  shrubs  of  the  east. 
This  forest,  divided  into  compartments  by 
hedges  of  myrtles,  jessamines,  and  pomegra- 
nates, is  watered  by  streamlets  which  escape 
from  the  beautiful  Turkish  fountains  I  have 
described.  In  each  of  these  enclosures  is  an 
open  pavilion,  or  a  tent,  under  which  the 
family  of  the  possessor  comes  to  pass  some 
weeks  of  the  spring  and  autumn.  Three 
stakes  and  a  piece  of  cloth  form  a  country 
house  for  these  happy  families.  The  women 
sleep  upon  mats  or  cushions  under  the  tent ; 
the  men  in  the  open  air,  under  a  canopy  of 
citron  and  pomegranate  trees.  The  palms 
and  fig  trees,  of  thirty-two  species,  whicii 
shade  these  enchanting  gardens,  furnish  out 
their  tables,  with  the  assistance  of  the  melon, 
and  to  these  only  occasionally  is  added  a  lamb 
brought  up  by  the  children,  and  still  sacrificed, 
as  in  the  times  of  the  Bible,  on  days  of  great 
solemnity.  Jaffa  is,  of  all  places  in  the  east, 
that  in  which  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  solitude 
would  choose  to  pass  the  winter.  The  cli- 
mate is  a  most  indecisive  transition  between 
the  devouring  deserts  of  Egypt  and  the  rains 
of  the  Syrian  coasts  in  autumn.  If  I  could 
choose  my  own  residence,  I  would  live  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  at  Saide,  Baireut,  or 
Latakia,  in  the  spring  and  autumn ;  on  the 
heights  of  Lebanon  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, refreshed  by  the  winds  from  the  sea,  by 
the  breeze  which  rises  in  the  valley  of  cedars, 
and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snows  ;  and 
in  the  winter,  in  the  gardens  of  Jaffa.  The 
sky  and  the  landscape  of  Jaffa  are  more  grand, 
more  solemn,  and  deeper  coloured,  than  those 
of  any  spot  I  have  traversed.  There  the 
eye  reposes  only  upon  a  sea  without  limit, 
and  blue  as  its  sky ;  on  the  immense  strands 
of  the  Egyptian  desert,  where  the  horizon  is 
only  interrupted  at  intervals  b}^  the  profile  of 
a  camel  advancing  with  the  undulations  of  the 
waves  ;  and  on  the  green  and  yellow  summits 
of  innumerable  woods  of  orange  trees,  which 
are  crowded  round  the  town.  All  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  inhabitants  or  the  travellers  who 
animate  the  roads  are  picturesque  and  strange. 
For  instance,  the  Bedouins  of  Jericho  or  of 
Tiberiad,  clothed  in  immense  folds  of  white 
linen  ;  Armenians  in  long  robes  of  blue  and 
white  stripes  ;  Jews  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  apparel  of  all  nations,  cha- 
racterised only  by  their  long  beards  and  by 
the  nobleness  and  majesty  of  their  features — 
a  royal  people,  ill  accustomed  to  their  slavery, 
and  in  whose  countenances  one  reads  the  re- 


membrance and  the  certainty  of  great  desti- 
nies, under  an  apparent  humiliation  of  con- 
dition and  abasement  of  present  fortune  ; 
Egyptian  soldiers  clothed  in  red  vests,  and 
altogether  resembling  our  French  conscripts 
in  the  vivacity  of  their  eye,  and  the  rapidity 
of  their  march  :  it  is  manifest  that  the  genius 
and  activity  of  a  great  man  have  passed  upon 
them,  animating  them  for  an  unknown  end  ; 
Turkish  agas  proudly  occupying  the  road, 
mounted  on  the  horses  of  the  desert,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Arabs  and  black  slaves  ;  families  of 
indigent  Greek  pilgrims,  seated  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets,  sparingly  eating  from  a  wooden 
platter  boiled  rice  or  barley,  which  they  ap- 
portion to  last  out  till  they  reach  the  holy 
city ;  and  poor  Jewish  women,  half  clothed, 
sinking  under  the  enormous  weight  of  a  sack 
of  rags,  and  driving  asses  before  them,  whose 
two  panniers  are  filled  with  children  of  all 
ages." 

Still  journeying  towards  Jerusalem,  the 
travellers  proceed  to  the  desert  of  John  the 
Baptist,  about  two  leagues  from  the  ancient 
city,  amongst  the  steepest  mountains  of  Ju- 
dea. 

"  After  having  marched  about  two  hours 
through  frightful  paths  and  under  a  burning 
sun,  we  found  at  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain a  little  spring,  and  some  olive  trees,  un- 
der the  shade  of  which  we  halted.  The  situa- 
tion was  sublime  !  We  commanded  the  black 
and  deep  valley  of  Terebinthus,  where  David 
with  his  sling  slew  the  Philistine  giant.  The 
position  of  the  two  armies  is  so  accurately 
laid  down  in  the  circumscription  of  the  valley 
and  the  declivity  and  arrangement  of  the 
ground,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it. 
The  dry  torrent,  on  the  borders  of  which 
David  picked  up  his  stones,  traces  its  white 
line  along  the  middle  of  the  narrow  valley, 
and  marks,  as  in  the  Bible  history,  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  camps.  I  had  neither  Bible 
nor  travels  at  hand,  and  no  one  to  give  me 
the  key  to  the  ancient  names  of  vallej  s  and 
mountains  ;  but  my  infant  imagination  had 
formed  so  forcible  and  correct  a  delineation  of 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  the  physical  as- 
pect of  the  scenes  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament, from  the  descriptions  of  the  sacred 
volumes,  and  the  engravings  which  are  attach- 
ed to  them,  that  I  at  once  recognised  the 
valley  of  Terebinthus,  and  Saul's  field  of  bat- 
tle." 

"  The  convent  of  St.  John  in  the  Desert  is 
a  dependent  on  the  convent  of  the  Holy  Land, 
at  Jerusalem.  Those  monks  whom  aee,  in- 
firmities,  or  a  taste  for  complete  retirement, 
have  made  voluntary  hermits,  are  sent  here. 
The  house  is  large  and  fitie,  surrounded  bj"^ 
gardens  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  by  courts,  emd 
presses  to  make  the  excellent  wine  of  Jerusa- 
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lem.  It  contained  more  than  a  score  of 
monks  when  we  visited  it.  The  chief  of 
them  were  old  Spaniards  who  had  passed  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  as  curates,  either 
at  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  or  some  other  town 
of  Palestine.  Some  of  them  were  novices, 
but  recently  arrived  from  their  convents  in 
Spain.  The  eight  or  ten  days  that  we  passed 
among  them,  left  on  our  minds  the  most 
pleasing  impression  of  their  character,  their 
charity,  and  the  purity  of  their  lives.  The 
father  superior,  in  particular,  is  a  most  ac- 
complished model  of  the  christian  virtues : 
simplicity,  mildness,  humanity,  unalterable 
patience,  civility  always  courteous,  zeal  al- 
ways opportune,  indefatigable  solicitude  for 
the  brothers,  and  for  strangers,  without  respect 
of  rank  or  riches ;  faith  at  once  active  and 
contemplative ;  serenity  of  mind,  of  speech, 
and  of  countenance,  which  no  contradiction 
could  ruffle.  All  these  qualifications  consti- 
tute him  a  rare  example  of  the  effect  which 
the  perfection  of  religious  principle  may  pro- 
duce upon  the  soul  of  man ;  the  man  no  longer 
exists  except  in  his  visible  figure  ;  the  soul  is 
already  transformed  into  something  super- 
human, angelical,  and  deified,  which  avoids 
while  it  commands  admiration.  We  were  all, 
masters  and  domestics.  Christians  and  Arabs, 
equally  struck  by  the  communicative  holi- 
ness of  this  excellent  monk  ;  his  soul  seemed 
to  diffuse  itself  on  all  the  fathers  and  brothers 
of  the  convent,  for  in  their  different  degrees 
we  admired  in  all  a  portion  of  the  virtues  of 
the  superior,  and  this  house  of  charity  and 
peace  left  an  indelible  impression  upon  our 
remembrance.  My  intelligence  and  reason 
have  always  entertained  a  strong  repugnance 
to  the  monkish  state  at  the  period  in  which 
we  are  living;  but  the  interior  of  the  convent 
of  St.  John  Baptist  would  be  the  medium  of 
destroying  that  repugnance,  if  it  was  not  an 
exception  to  a  general  rule,  and  if  that  which 
is  contrary  to  nature,  and  to  family  and  so- 
cial duties,  could  ever  become  a  justifiable 
institution.  The  convents  of  the  holy  land 
are  not,  however,  precisely  in  this  case  ;  they 
are  useful  to  the  world  by  tiie  asylum  they 
offer  to  the  eastern  pilgrims  ;  by  the  example 
of  the  christian  virtues  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  giving  to  a  people  otherwise  ignorant 
of  those  virtues,  and  finally  by  the  connection 
which  they  alone  maintain  between  certain 
parts  of  the  east  and  the  western  nations. 

"  The  fathers  awoke  us  towards  evening  to 
conduct  us  to  the  refectory,  where  their  ser- 
vants and  ours  had  prepared  our  supper. 
This  repast,  like  that  of  each  day  we  spent  in 
the  convent,  consisted  of  omelets,  rice,  and 
pieces  of  mutton  roasted  on  a  spit  before  the 
fire.  They  gave  us,  for  the  first  time,  excel- 
lent white  wine  from  the  vineyards  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  the  only  wine  wliicii  is  known 
in  Judoa.  The  fatliers  of  St.  John  Baptist 
of  the  Desert  only  know  how-to  make  it; 
they  furnish  it  to  all  the  convents  in  Palestine. 
I  bought  a  small  barrel,  which  I  transmitted 
to  Huroi)e.  During  the  meal  all  tiie  monks 
walked  in  the  ri;foctory,  conversing  alternate- 
ly with  us ;  the  fatlicr  superior  took  care  tliat 
we  should  want  nothing,  he  served  us  with 
his  own  hands,  and  went  himself  to  the 


closets  of  the  convent  to  fetch  the  liquors,  the 
chocolate,  and  the  little  luxuries  which  re- 
mained from  the  last  ship  which  had  arrived 
from  Spain.  After  supper  we  ascended  with 
the  monks  to  the  terraces  of  the  monastery, 
their  habitual  promenade  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  plague  ;  and  they  are  often  thus 
closely  confined  during  several  months  of  the 
year.  '  However,'  said  they,  '  this  seclu- 
sion is  less  painful  to  us  than  you  may  sup- 
pose, for  it  gives  us  the  right  to  close  our 
iron  gates  against  the  Arabs  of  the  country, 
who  incessantly  annoy  us  with  their  visits 
and  demands.  When  the  quarantine  is  not  in 
force,  the  convent  is  always  full  of  these  insa- 
tiable visiters :  we  prefer  the  plague  to  the 
necessity  of  receiving  them.'  This  I  could 
understand  from  the  knowledge  I  myself  had 
of  them." 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  REFORMATION. 

The  following  condensed  account  of  the 
Reformation  is  taken  from  a  little  work,  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Hartwell  Horne,  entitled, 
"  A  Protestant  Memorial,  for  the  commemo- 
ration, on  the  fourth  day  of  October,  1835, 
of  the  Third  Centeftary  of  the  Reformation, 
and  of  the  Publication  of  the  first  entire  Pro- 
testant English  version  of  the  Bible,  October 
the  fourth,  1535."  The  learned  author  says 
in  the  preface,  that  "  it  is  the  produce  of 
hours  abstracted  from  the  time  ordinarily  de- 
voted to  necessary  repose,  and  it  has  been 
his  object,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  to  ofier 
to  uninformed  Protestants  a  compendious  and 
defensive  manual,  rather  than  a  polemical 
treatise." 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  Alexander 
VI.  (Roderic  Borgia)  was  the  reigning  pope, 
who,  as  well  as  his  son  Ca3sar  Borgia,  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds  in  cruelty,  perfidy,  and 
profligacy.  He  died  in  1503,  of  the  poison 
which  he  had  destined  for  another,  and  from 
the  effects  of  which  his  son  with  difficulty 
escaped.  His  successor,  Pius  III.,  having 
held  the  pontificate  only  twenty-six  days, 
Julian  de  la  Rovere  purchased  it  by  presents 
and  promises,  and  for  nearly  ten  years,  under 
the  name  of  Julius  II.,  filled  all  Europe  with 
wars  and  factions.  He  was  succeeded  in 
1513  by  Leo  X.,  a  descendant  of  the  house 
of  Mcdicis,  a  man  of  whom  it  is  diflicult  to 
say  whether  he  was  more  ambitious,  politic, 
or  luxurious.  He  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men ;  Init  he  greatly 
sullied  the  lustre  of  his  character  by  his  in- 
dulgence in  unlawful  pleasures.  Corrupt  him- 
self, he  corrupted  all  around  him;  and  so  low 
were  his  ideas  of  religion,  that  he  has  even 
been  charged  with  atheism. 

At  the  time  Leo  succeeded  to  the  papacy, 
the  ])opish  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  then 
in  its  highest  reputation.  Tlie  following  was 
its  foundation :  It  was  l)olicved  that  there  is 
an  infinite  treasure  of  merit  in  Christ  and  the 
saints,  abundantly  more  than  sufficient  for 
themselves.  This  treasure  (it  was  imagined) 
was  deposited  in  the  Romish  church,  under 


the  conduct  of  the  popes ;  and  it  was  literally 
sold  for  money  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
purchase  it.  Those  who  did  not  buy  the  re- 
mission of  their  sins  with  money,  might  ob- 
tain forgiveness  by  undergoing  a  course  of 
severe  penances.  The  sale  of  these  indul- 
gences afforded  an  ample  harvest  to  the  pon- 
tiffs of  Rome.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
particular,  the  disposal  of  them  was  become 
almost  a  common  traffic :  and  a  public  sale 
of  them  was  generally  preceded  by  some  spe- 
cious pretext — as  a  war  with  heretics,  or  the 
reduction  of  the  Greeks  under  the  yoke  of  the 
Romish  church,  &c.  Leo  X.,  being  in  want 
of  money  to  carry  on  his  various  expensive 
designs,  and  particularly  the  magnificent 
structure  of  St.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  de- 
termined to  extricate  himself  from  his  pecu- 
niary difficulties  by  a  sale,  of  indulgences. 
These  were  accordingly  published  with  a 
plenary  remission  of  sins  to  all  who  should 
contribute  towards  erecting  that  splendid 
edifice. 

The  right  of  promulgating  these  indulgences 
in  Germany,  together  with  a  share  in  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted 
in  1517  to  Albert,  Elector  of  Mentz  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg,  who  selected,  as  his 
chief  agent  for  retailing  them  in  Saxony, 
John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  friar,  of  licentious 
morals,  but  of  an  active  and  enterprising  spirit, 
and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and  popular 
eloquence.  Assisted  by  the  monks  of  his  or- 
der, he  executed  his  commission  with  great 
zeal  and  success,  but  with  no  less  indecency ; 
boasting  that  he  had  saved  more  souls  from 
hell  by  his  indulgences  than  St.  Peter  had 
convei'ted  by  his  preaching.  He  assured  the 
purchasers  of  them  that  their  crimes,  how- 
ever enormous  they  might  be,  would  be  for- 
given ;  that  the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was 
so  great,  that  the  most  heinous  sins  would  be 
remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  per- 
son be  freed  both  from  punishment  and  guilt ; 
and  that  this  was  the  unspeakable  gift  of  God 
in  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himself.  The 
conduct  of  Tetzel  attracted  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther,  professor  of  theology  and 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Wittemberg. 
It  excited  his  indignation  that  such  a  shame- 
ful traffic  should  be  carried  on,  to  the  infinite 
disgrace  of  religion  and  the  delusion  of  his 
fellow  Christians.  Hence  he  was  led  to  a 
particular  examination,  by  tiiat  unerring  test, 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  only  of  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  indulgences,  but  also  of  the 
authority  by  which  they  were  published.  The 
discovery  of  one  error  prompted  him  to  pur- 
sue his  enquiries,  and  conducted  him  to  the 
detection  of  more.  These  errors,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  he  at  length,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1517,  published  to  the  world  in 
ninety-five  distinct  propositions.  Thus  com- 
menced tiiat  memorable  rupture  and  revolu- 
tion in  the  Romish  church  which  humbled  the 
grandeur  of  the  lordly  pontiffs,  and  eclipsed  so 
great  a  part  of  their  glory.  These  propositions 
were  received  throughout  Germany  with  great 
applause.  On  the  other  hand,  Tetzel  became 
alarmed,  and  not  long  after  published  one 
hundred  and  six  contra-propositions,  in  which 
he  attempted  to  refute  the  statements  of 
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Luther :  and  further,  by  virtue  of  his  inquisi- 
torial power,  he  directed  the  reformer's  com- 
positions to  be  publicly  burnt.  The  contro- 
versy between  Luther  and  Tetzel  (who  was 
assisted  by  several  learned  men)  continued 
for  some  time.  At  length,  after  manifesting 
great  indifference,  Leo  X.  summoned  Luther 
to  appear  at  Rome  within  sixty  days,  to  an- 
swer for  his  conduct :  but  the  suspicions  of 
Luther  were  excited ;  and  he  obtained  the 
pope's  consent,  on  the  interposition  of  Frede- 
ric the  Wise,  Elector  of  Saxony,  that  his 
cause  should  be  heard  at  Augsburg  in  Ger- 
many, before  Cardinal  Cajetan.  On  the  12th 
of  October,  1518,  he  appeared  at  Augsburg 
to  defend  himself  before  the  papal  legate, 
whose  imperious  conduct,  after  a  conference 
of  three  days,  terminated  in  Luther's  appeal- 
ing from  the  present  decisions  of  the  pontiff 
to  those  which  he  should  pronounce  on  better 
information.  Being  subsequently  condemned 
by  a  papal  bull  which  was  issued  by  Leo, 
Luther  appealed  from  his  sentence  to  a  gene- 

-    ral  council. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in 
this  year  having  raised  Luther's  great  friend 
and  protector  Frederic  the  Wise  to  the  vi- 
cariate of  the  Germanic  empire,  the  reformer 
enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  repose.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  1520,  Leo  issued  a  bull  against 
him,  summoning  him  to  appear  at  Rome,  on 
pain  of  excommunication.  Unawed  by  these 
proceedings,  he  appealed  a  second  time  to  a 
general  council,  and  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber publicly  burnt  the  bull  which  had  con- 
demned him,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  together  with  the  code  of 
canon  law,  and  exhorted  all  Christian  princes 
to  shake  off  the  usurped  yoke  of  the  Romish 
pontiff.  Yielding  to  the  importunities  of  the 
pope,  Charles  V.  summoned  Luther  to  ap- 
pear and  answer  for  himself  at  a  diet  assem- 

'  bled  at  Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  At  this 
diet,  which  no  fears  could  prevent  him  from 
attending,  Luther  refused  to  surrender  his 
opinions  to  any  other  opponents  than  reason 
and  truth.  In  order  to  withdraw  the  reformer 
from  his  enemies,  who  were  meditating  vio- 
lent measures  against  him,  Frederic  caused 
him  to  be  seized  on  his  return  by  some 
masked  horsemen,  by  whom  he  was  conduct- 
ed to  the  castle  of  Wartberg.  In  this  retreat 
he  rendered  most  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  pure  Christianity  by  his  various 
writings,  which  produced  the  deepest  impres- 
sion throughout  Germany.  In  1522  he  pub- 
lished a  German  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  the  original  Greek ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  ten  following  years  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament  appeared  in  detached  por- 
tions, which  were  translated  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  In  this  important  undertaking  he 
was  materially  assisted  by  Philip  Melancthon 
and  other  learned  men.  The  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  vernacular  tongue  greatly 
promoted  the  reformation  among  the  Ger- 
mans, who  now  saw  with  astonishment  how 
different  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Bible  were  to  those  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  popes. 

While  John,  Elector  of  Saxony  (who  had 
succeeded  his  brother  Frederic  in  1525),  and 


other  enlightened  princes  of  Germany,  were 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  reformation 
broader  and  deeper  in  their  several  dominions, 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  convened  a  diet ; 
which  was  held  at  Spires  in  1525.  Divine 
Providence  manifestly  interposed  in  favour  of 
the  reformers.  The  Turks  menaced  the  em- 
pire on  the  one  side  ;  while  France,  England, 
and  the  Pope  Clement  VII.  were  in  treaty 
against  the  emperor.  The  emperor's  brother 
Ferdinand,  who  presided  at  this  diet,  there- 
fore found  it  necessary  to  recommend  mode- 
ration and  harmony  to  the  contending  powers  : 
and  the  diet  broke  up  with  the  unanimous  re- 
solution that  every  state  should  administer 
ecclesiastical  affairs  within  its  own  territo- 
ries, till  a  general  council  could  be  convened 
to.  decide  the  subjects  in  dispute.  As  soon, 
however,  as  Charles  V.  found  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  rescinding  this  decree,  which 
was  equivalent  to  a  formal  toleration  of  Lu- 
ther's opinions,  he  convened  a  second  diet  at 
Spires  in  1529.  The  decree  of  the  former 
diet  was  repealed,  and  every  departure  from 
the  Romish  faith  was  forbidden,  until  a  gene- 
ral council  should  be  assembled.  But  the  diet 
was  by  no  means  unanimous:  six  princes,  and 
the  representatives  of  fourteen  imperial  cities, 
entered  their  solemn  protest  against  this  vio- 
lation of  their  sacred  rights  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance the  reformers  and  their  civil  sup- 
porters acquired  the  name  of  protestants ; — 
the  honourable  appellation  now  given  to  all 
such  Western  Christians  as  renounce  the  cor- 
ruptions and  usurpation  of  papal  Rome. 

In  the  following  year  (1530)  Charles  V. 
assembled  the  celebrated  diet  of  Augsburg, 
which  was  opened  on  the  20th  of  June.  Five 
daj^s  afterwards,  the  protestants  presented 
their  confession  of  faith,  which  had  been 
drawn  up  by  Melancthon  with  the  cordial 

sanction  of  Luther  :  this  masterly  summary 

of  Christian  doctrine  is  known  to  the  present 
day  as  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  The 
presentation  of  this  confession  did  not  render 
the  emperor  more  favourable  to  the  protestant 
princes.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  diet,  they 
saw  that  nothing  remained  for  them,  but  to 
unite  in  measures  of  mutual  defence  for  their 
cause.  Accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  year,  they  assembled  at  Smalcald,  and 
entered  into  a  solemn  league,  for  the  support 
of  their  religious  liberties,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  League  of  Smalcald,  and 
invited  the  kings  of  England,  France,  and 
Denmark  to  join  their  confederacy.  Moved 
by  the  determined  conduct  manifested  by  the 
protestants,  and  pressed  by  the  danger  of  a 
war  with  the  Turks,  the  emperor  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace  with  them  at  Nuremberg  in 
1532,  by  which  the  decrees  of  Worms  and 
Augsburg  were  revoked,  and  the  Lutherans 
were  left  to  enjoy  their  rights,  until  the  long- 
pi'omised  council  should  assemble,  and  decide 
the  important  controversy. 

Pressed  on  all  sides,  Paul  III.  (who  had 
succeeded  to  the  papacy  in  1534)  at  length 
issued  letters  for  convoking  a  council,  the  lo- 
cation of  which  he  determined,  in  1536,  should 
be  at  Mantua;  in  1537,  at  Vicenza ;  and, 
finally,  in  1542,  at  Trent.  This  place,  though 
within  the  German  territory,  was  not  satis- 


factory to  the  protestants :  their  resistance 
awakened  the  wrath  of  Charles,  who  now  de- 
clared war  against  all  those  powers  which 
should  refuse  to  meet  at  Trent,  or  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  council  there  convened. 
Against  the  authority  of  that  assembly  the 
protestant  princes  solemnly  protested  in  a 
diet  held  at  Ratisbon.  They  were,  in  con- 
sequence, proscribed  by  the  emperor,  who 
marched  out  with  an  army  to  subdue  them. 
After  the  protestants  had  sustained  various 
alternations  of  reverses  and  of  successes,  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  concluded  in  1552,  among 
other  provisions,  secured  to  the  contending 
parties  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
their  respective  religions,  until  a  diet  should 
be  assembled  for  the  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  points  in  dispute.  From  various  causes, 
that  diet  was  not  convened  until  1555,  when 
it  was  held  at  Augsburg  ;  where,  finally,  was 
concluded  the  peace  of  religion,  which  esta- 
blished the  reformation  in  Germany,  by  se- 
curing to  the  protestants  the  free  and  undis- 
turbed exercise  of  their  religion,  and  their 
total  exemption  from  the  usurped  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  was  taken  away  fftom 
the  evils  which  for  so  many  years  afflicted 
Germany.  He  died  in  peace  at  Eisleben,  his 
native  place,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1546  ; 
and  was  honourably  interred  at  W'ittemberg, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  university. 

From  the  Charleston  Observer. 
THE  TWO  EMBASSIES. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  the 
history  of  modern  diplomacy,  was  the  Eng- 
lish embassy  to  China,  under  the  direction  of 
Lord  Macartney.  No  effort  was  spared  to 
make  the  undertaking  the  most  imposing  and 
the  most  successful  of  the  kind.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  ambassador,  and  indeed  of 
all  the  less  conspicuous  agents  of  the  en- 
terprise, the  utmost  deliberation  was  used. 
Man}'  young  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  for- 
tune solicited  the  honour  of  a  place  in  the 
expedition.  The  ambassador's  train  alone 
must  consist  of  one  hundred  persons.  The 
presents  designed  for  the  Chinese  emperor 
were  splendid  and  costly ;  they  consisted  of 
a  complicated  orrery,  a  valuable  telescope, 
beautiful  globes,  some  packages  of  philoso- 
phical apparatus,  several  pieces  of  brass  ord- 
nance, a  model  of  the  largest  British  ship  of 
war,  specimens  of  British  manufactures  of  all 
kinds,  and  paintings  of  scenes  and  persons  in 
England. 

One  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  laden  with  the  presents  alone. 
A  whole  squadron  was  required  for  the  em- 
bassy. On  landing  in  China,  a  train  of  ninety 
small  wagons,  forty  handcarts,  two  hundred 
horses,  and  about  three  thousand  men,  was 
necessary  to  transport  the  deputation.  The 
real  design  of  the  embassy  was  to  open  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Celestial  Empire.  The  avowed  object 
was  to  render  suitable  honours  to  the  empe- 
ror's birth-day.  All  Europe  watched  with 
interest  the  movements  of  this  splendid  em- 
bassy. 
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Since  Lord  Macartney's  embassage,  which 
proved  an  entire  faihire,  a  much  less  impos- 
ing expedition  has  been  sent  from  England  to 
China.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  few  friends  of 
the  Redeemer,  a  youthful  missionary  repaired 
to  China.  He  went  with  no  ambassador's 
commission — at  least  not  from  an  earthly 
court.  His  departure  was  not  an  event  that 
secured  the  notice  of  all  Europe,  A  whole 
squadron  was  not  necessary  to  convey  his 
train,  for  he  went  alone.  The  royal  treasury 
was  not  reduced  on  this  occasion,  by  the  pur- 
chase of  costly  presents,  and  a  sumptuous  out- 
fit. His  equipments  consisted  of  a  Chinese 
dictionary,  and  a  Chinese  copy  of  a  part  of 
the  Scriptures.  When  he  reached  China,  the 
government  was  not  amused  and  perplexed, 
as  it  had  been  on  Lord  Macartney's  arrival : 
and  he  was  allowed  to  immui'e  himself  with- 
out interruption  in  his  humble  room  at  Can- 
ton. This  expedition  did  not  cost  Great 
Britain,  as  Lord  Macartney's  did,  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  ;  and  yet  it  has  proved 
perfectly  successful.  After  the  toil  of  eleven 
years,  Morrison  produced  the  Chinese  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  gave  the 
wotd  of  truth  to  three  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  the  human  family.  One  expedi- 
tion cost  England  an  immense  sum,  and  gain- 
ed nothing.  The  other  cost  the  bread  and 
raiment  of  the  missionary,  and  has  resulted 
in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  a  large  part  of  the 
world;  and  what  is  most  important,  to  that  part 
of  the  world  into  which  the  living  preacher  is 
Oct  allowed  to  enter.  N.  T. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
LARGE  TREES. 

The  rich,  red,  loamy  soil  of  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  appears  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  some  kinds  of  timber.  James 
Backhouse,  a  minister  of  our  society  in  Eng- 
land, now  travelling  with  a  certificate  for  reli- 
gious service,  in  Van  Dieman's  Land  and 
New  South  Wales,  took  the  trouble,  in  pass- 
ing along  through  the  luxuriant  forests  of  the 
former  country,  to  measure  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  trees  he  met  with.  He  found  the 
ferns  to  attain  the  size  of  a  considerable  tree, 
their  foliage  being  so  large  that  he  and  his 
companion  often  rode  under  their  umbrageous 
leaves.  The  "  white  gum"  trees,  frequently 
attained  the  height  of  more  than  200  feet. 
The  myrtle  he  found  from  100  to  150  feet 
high,  and  feet  in  circumference.  But  a 
tree  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  "  stringy 
bark"  seems  to  have  been  the  most  astonish- 
ing in  the  dimensions  to  which  it  attained. 
It  was  found  in  the  interior  of  the  forests,  and 
some  of  the  larger  ones  were  clear  of 
branches  for  about  200  feet,  being  elegantly 
crowned  with  light  branching  tops,  the  thin 
pendant  foliage  not  excluding  the  light,  but 
throwing  a  gentle  shade  over  the  ground  be- 
low. In  one  forest,  near  the  Emu  river,  and 
within  a  circle  of  less  than  half  a  mile  wide, 
they  measured  standing  trees,  as  follows,  at  4 
feet  from  the  ground.  No.  1.  45  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, supposed  height  ISO  feet,  the  top 
broken.  No.  2.  37^  feet  in  circumference  ; 
—No.  3.  38  feet ;— No.  4.  38  feet ;— No.  5. 


28  feet No.  6.  30  feet ;— No.  7.  32  feet ; 
— No.  8.  55  feet  in  circumference,  supposed 
upwards  of  two  hundred  feet  high,  very  little 
injured  by  decay.  No.  9.  40^  feet  in  circum- 
ference ; — No.  10.  48  feet. — A  prostrate  tree 
near  No.  1.  was  35  feet  in  circumference  at 
the  base,  22  feet  at  66  feet  up,  19  feet  at  110 
feet  up ; — there  were  two  large  branches  at 
120  feet,  the  general  head  branching  off  at 
150  feet.  The  elevation  of  the  tree  had  been 
213  feet.  In  its  fall,  this  tree  had  overturned 
another,  168  feet  high,  which  had  brought 
with  its  roots,  a  ball  of  earth  20  feet  across. 
In  an  adjacent  gully,  on  the  same  occasion, 
he  measured  an  Australian  myrtle  24  feet,  and 
another  28  feet  in  circumference.  N. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
THE  BIBLE. 

Oh  Book  !  of  more  than  moral  worth, 

Enriched  with  truth  divine  ; 
I  thank  the  hand  that  put  thee  forth 

And  made  thy  treasures  mine. 

Oh  Record  !  of  Almighty  Love, 

To  teach  us  how  to  steer  ; 
Oh  Beacon  !  lighted  from  above 

A  darken'd  world  to  cheer. 

Oh  Charter  I  of  redeeming  grace, 

Ineffably  sublime  : 
Oh  Messenger  I  of  gospel  peace 

To  every  age  and  clime  ! 

But  what  avail  thy  truths  divine, 

Thy  registry  of  love, 
Thy  beacon-light,  and  grace  that  shine. 

Thy  message  from  fibovc, 

Unless  with  these  true  faith  combin'd, 

Shall  purify  the  heart ; 
And  make  man's  nature  more  inclined 

To  act  a  Christian's  part  ? 

The  purest  precepts  ever  penn'd 

Are  found  inscribed  in  thee; 
But  unobeyed,  how  can  they  lend, 

To  moral  purity  ? 

Who  share  the  blessing  of  thy  page, 

And  would  escape  the  rod, 
Should  unremittingly  engage 

To  glorify  their  God  : 

And  in  accordance  with  his  law, 

Be  holy,  humble,  just, 
His  statues  keep  with  reverent  awe, 

And  in  His  mercy  trust. 

Confession  to  the  best  of  creeds 

Is  but  an  empty  name, 
Unless  with  corresponding  deeds 

Our  lives  its  worth  proclaim. 

All  knowledge  is  imperfect  found, 

E'en  though  it  Scriptural  be; 
If  not  with  Christian  virtues  crowned, 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity. 

Faith,  that  the  hand  of  mercy  sees, 

And  Hope,  tliat  builds  above; 
And  Chaiitij  surpassing  these, 

Whoso  element  is  Love. 

Thou  sacred  source  of  light  and  life, 

From  whom  all  mercies  flow, 
Oh  bless  this  volume  to  our  sight, 

These  graces  all  bestow. 

Long  hast  thou  deigned  this  country  o'er 

Thy  goodness  to  distil ; 
Oil  make  her  people  more  and  more, 

Subservient  to  thy  will. 


And  for  thy  light  diffused  around, 

More  gratitude  express. 
That  gospel-fruits  may  more  abound. 

Love,  Joy,  Peace,  Gentleness. 

And  aid  her  bands  both  old  and  young, 
To  spread  thy  truth  abroad. 

Till  every  nation,  kindred,  tongue, 
Through  Christ  shall  call  thee  Lord. 

Thus  unto  thee  may  all  be  won, 
Through  faith  in  mercy  given  ; 

"  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done 
On  earth  as  'tis  in  heaven." 

And  thus  in  concert  may  all  raise 

An  altar  thou  wilt  own  ; 
That  shall  with  hallow'd  incense  blaze. 

Ascending  to  thy  throne  ! 


To  the  Editor  of"  The  Friend." 

There  are  comparatively  but  few  of  the 
productions  of  Burns  suitable  for  introduction 
into  the  columns  of  a  "  religiovs  and  literary" 
journal,  but  the  following  stanzas  breathe  a 
spirit  and  feeling,  which,  had  they  been  che- 
rished,  would  have  saved  him  many  an  hour 
of  deep  remorse. 

Why  am  I  loth  to  leave  this  earthly  scene  ? 

Have  I  so  found  it  full  of  pleasing  charms  ? 
Some  drops  of  joy  with  draughts  of  ill  between  : 

Some  gleams  of  sunshine  'mid  renewing  storms: 
Is  it  departing  pangs  my  soul  alarms  ? 

Or  death's  unlovely,  dreary,  dark  abode  ? 
For  guilt,  for  guilt,  my  terrors  are  in  arms  ; 

I  tremble  to  approach  an  angry  God, 
And  justly  smart  beneath  his  sin-avenging  rod. 

Fain  would  I  say,  "  Forgive  my  foul  offence  !" 

Fain  promise  never  more  to  disobey ; 
But,  should  my  Author  health  again  dispense. 

Again  I  might  desert  fair  virtue's  way; 
Again  in  folly's  path  might  go  astray  ; 

Again  exalt  the  brute  and  sink  the  man  ; 
Then  how  should  I  for  heavenly  mercy  pray, 

Who  act  so  counter  heavenly  mercy's  plan, 
Who  sin  so  oft  have  mourned,  yet  to  temptation  ran  ? 

O  Tiiou,  great  Governor  of  all  below  ! 

If  I  may  dare  a  lifted  eye  to  Thee, 
Thy  nod  can  make  the  tempest  cease  to  blow, 

Or  still  the  tumult  of  the  raging  sea: 
With  that  controlling  power  assist  cv'n  me. 

Those  headlong  furious  passions  to  confine  ; 
For  all  unfit,  I  feel  my  powers  to  be. 

To  rule  their  torrent  in  th'  allowed  line ; 
O,  aid  me  with  thy  help,  omnipotence  divine ! 

Since  closing  the  matter  under  the  editorial 
head  certain  information  has  been  received 
that  the  French  king  has  accepted  the  media- 
tion of  England  ;  which,  as  the  editor  of  the 
National  Gazette  remarks,  would  seem  to  put 
all  apprehensions  of  hostilities  completely  at 
rest. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Stacy 
Cooke,  Second  street  continued,  Bristol  town- 
ship; Thomas  Wood,  No.  27,  Pine  street; 
George  R.  Smith,  No.  487,  Arch  street. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Lsetitia  Red-  | 
mond.  i| 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans,  i 
No.  102,  Union  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Robert  R.  Per-  | 
ter. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
MARGARET  LUCAS. 

(Continued  from  page  135.) 

"  I  received  a  letter  from  my  dear  brother, 
who  kindly  gave  us  a  visit  on  the  death  of  my 
sister.  The  letter  informed  me  that  he  had 
heard  from  my  uncle  the  melancholy  affair 
that  was  amongst  us;  describing  the  fanatical 
and  fantastical  deportment  of  those  I  was 
about  joining  with ;  the  utter  mistake  they 
lay  under,  in  respect  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christ,  and  giving  me  a  kind  invitation  to 
come  to  him,  with  a  promise  to  take  care  of 
me  and  my  fortune.  He  affectionately  men- 
tioned an  opportunity  he  had  of  placing  me 
with  a  near  relation  of  his  wife's,  who  was  a 
milliner  in  the  city,  if  I  liked  that  business ; 
and  concluded  in  much  brotherly  love,  and 
with  desires  for  my  welfare  every  way. 

"  This  so  sensibly  touched  the  natural 
affection  I  had  for  him,  that  had  I  not  been 
favoured,  from  the  Most  High,  with  a  sight 
of  the  snare  which  my  enemy  had  laid  for 
me,  I  should  certainly  have  accepted  of  this 
offer  from  my  only  brother,  the  consideration 
of  whose  love  in  this  instance,  and  of  the 
grief  I  had  given  my  other  near  and  dear  re- 
lations, caused  me  to  examine  my  exercises 
again  and  again ;  and  to  introspect  the  cause 
thereof.  In  this  affecting  survey,  many  were 
my  secret  supplications  to  the  Lord  for  his 
preservation  and  assistance,  that  thereby  the 
enemy  might  be  defeated  in  all  his  strata- 
gems. Thus  was  I  attacked  on  my  weakest 
side,  for  this  tender  treatment  from  my  bro- 
ther, and  my  uncle's  three  last  visits,  gave 
me  more  affectionate  concern  than  all  their 
abuses.  But  now  I  was  to  answer  the  let- 
ter, and  I  did  it  so  thoroughly,  according  to 
that  wisdom  which  my  Heavenly  Father  was 
pleased  to  favour  me  with,  that  I  never  heard 
any  more  from  my  brother  on  that  subject ; 
but,  whenever  afterwards  he  wrote  to  me,  it 
was  in  great  love  and  respect. 

"  I  had,  through  the  condescension  and  in- 
expressible love  of  my  God,  surmounted  many 
difficulties  and  doublings  in  my  own  mind  ; 
yet  had  I  divers  trials  still  to  wade  through, 
as  now  will  appear. 

"  The  alteration  of  my  speech  was  in  this 
manner :  one  morning,  as  I  lay  in  bed,  a 
weighty  exercise  came  closely  over  my  mind; 
and  as  I  waited  to  know  the  cause,  it  came 
before  my  view,  that  I  must  use  the  plain 
language.  I  had  had  this  at  times  under  my 
notice  before,  and  now  had  hardly  time  to  re- 
consider the  thing,  and  to  prove  it  was  the 
truth,  ere  my  aunt  knocked.  I  knew  her  step, 
which  made  me  tremble,  and  therefore  made 
no  great  haste  to  dress  ;  but  as  I  knew  I  must 
submit,  I  went  towards  the  door,  saying.  Who 
is  there?  what  dost  thou  want?  She  said. 
Let  me  in,  and  I  will  tell  thee.  I  did  not  in 
the  least  question  that ;  and  she  quickly  let 
me  know  it,  by  many  threatening?  of  what 
she  would  do,  if  ever  I  thou'd  her  again.  I 
could  not  but  think  it  a  hard  allotment  to  me, 
that  I  must  begin  this  required  alteration  with 
my  aunt ;  yet,  from  the  satisfaction  which  I 
felt  in  my  own  breast,  I  was  encouraged  in 
the  truth,  and  from  that  time  I  did  not  shrink 
from  that  part  of  my  testimony,  except  to  my 


aunt,  who  I  did  no  ways  delight  to  vex,  and 
therefore,  as  much  as  possible,  evaded  the 
singular  language ;  and  yet,  rather  than  use 
the  plural,  would  many  times  break  the  thread 
of  our  discourse ;  till  I  plainly  saw  it  would 
not  do,  and  that  I  must  either  break  my  peace, 
or  commit  myself  to  my  aunt's  fury.  This  I 
soon  experienced  from  using  the  word  thee  to 
her ;  it  so  inflamed  her,  that,  as  there  stood 
a  fire-shovel  in  her  way,  she  took  it  up,  and 
struck  at  me.  My  sister,  being  in  the  little 
room,  caught  hold  of  it,  or  she  would  proba- 
bly have  done  as  she  had  threatened,  for  the 
room,  or  closet,  behind  the  shop  was  so  nar- 
row, that. I  had  no  space  to  draw  back.  Thus 
was  I  once  more  preserved  ;  but  had  reason 
to  fear  I  should  yet  be  the  cause  of  bringing 
my  aunt  to  much  disgrace,  as  she  often  de- 
clared, she  believed  it  was  no  more  sin  to  kill 
me  than  a  dog. 

"  I  found  she  had  heard  of  my  being  ad- 
vised to  leave  the  town ;  and,  I  believe  I  suf- 
fered much  for  that  kindness  of  my  friends. 
My  aunt's  hopes  seemed  now,  that  either  they 
would  draw  me,  or  she  would  drive  me,  out 
of  the  town  ;  saying,  if  I  would  be  a  Quaker, 
I  should  not  be  one  in  her  sight.  And  now:, 
again,  I  had  the  former  kind  proffer  renewed. 
P.  Meller  sent  me  an  invitation  to  come  to 
Whitehaugh,  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  till  my 
aunt  should  be  better  reconciled.  This  was 
indeed  a  kind  invitation  from  one  that  I  had 
never  spoken  to ;  and  I  might  have  gone  for 
any  business  or  school  that  I  then  had  ;  for 
my  aunt's  behaviour  had  so  frighted  the 
scholars,  that  their  parents  thought  fit  to 
keep  them  at  home ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  one  called  a  Quaker,  I 
should  hardly  have  sold  so  many  trifles  as  I 
did  ;  but  there  seemed  a  general  curiosity  to 
see  me. 

"  Standing  tliua  as  an  object  of  disdain  and 
derision,  I  could  willingly  have  accepted  the 
kind  invitation  of  my  friends ;  yet,  when  I 
cast  my  eye  toward  the  Captain  of  my  salva- 
tion, I  found  I  had  not  liberty  to  move;  and, 
therefore,  with  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
kindness,  passed  it  by. 

"  Another  proof  of  my  aunt's  unguarded 
passion  soon  after  occurred,  which  was  this  : 
we  were  sitting  together  in  the  little  room,  as 
we  very  often  did,  and  it  was  drawing  towards 
the  middle  of  the  night ;  when  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation,  she  obliged  me  to  use 
that  language  which  she  could  not  bear,  and 
a  brass  candlestick  standing  betwixt  us,  she 
flung  it  at  me  with  such  force,  that  it  dinged 
against  the  wall ;  I  had  just  time  to  see  her 
intention,  and,  by  bowing  my  body,  escaped 
the  blow.  Thus  did  David's  God  again  pre- 
serve me,  for  the  sake  of  the  stem  of  Jesse, 
that  now  began  to  bud  within  my  breast ;  and 
although  I  stood  in  jeopardy  of  body,  yet  was 
I  mercifully  preserved  in  stability  of  soul,  and 
in  a  supporting  belief  that  I  was  in  the  way 
of  my  duty,  and  favoured  with  hope  as  an 
anchor  in  this  assurance,  that  if  it  pleased 
the  Lord  to  permit  the  death  of  the  mortal 
part,  he  would  be  pleased  to  let  his  mercy 
light  on  my  immortal  soul,  and  I  should  die 
as  a  martyr  to  my  faith  in  Christ ;  yet,  a  fear 
for  my  aunt  prevailed  over  me,  and  though 


I  had  concealed  her  carriage  towards  me  as 
much  as  possible,  yet  this  I  durst  not  hide, 
lest  I  should  be  chargeable  with  the  conse- 
quence. I  therefore  desired  my  sister  to  tell 
my  uncle  of  this  violent  action,  and  my  fears. 
He  returned  for  answer,  that  whatever  treat- 
ment I  met  with,  was  good  enough  for  me ; 
and  as  to  my  aunt,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
her  at  home. 

"  The  grief  that  I  passed  through  for  fear 
of  my  aunt's  going  quite  distracted,  was  great, 
and  the  bowings-down  of  soul  and  body  were 
frequent,  with  earnest  supplication  to  the  Al- 
mighty for  the  preservation  of  us  both :  she 
in  her  senses,  and  me  in  the  way  of  my  dutv 
towards  him,  and  in  a  justifiable  behaviour  to 
my  uncle  and  aunt.  I  believe  my  uncle  had, 
at  that  time,  more  compassion  for  me  than  he 
would  suffer  to  be  seen ;  he  had  my  aunt 
talked  to,  and  would  not  suffer  her  to  come 
at  such  unseasonable  hours  again ;  for  she 
had  several  times  before  spent  most  of  the 
night  with  me  alone,  and  what  I  then  re- 
ceived from  her,  the  Almighty  knows,  and 
indeed  did  make  it  up  to  me  in  her  recon- 
ciliation afterwards.  Her  nightly  visits  here 
ended,  but  they  had  been  so  long  continued, 
late  and  early,  that  I  had  habituated  myself 
to  spend  the  nights  in  the  little  closet.  I  sat 
much  there,  and  when  it  was  bed-time,  if  my 
aunt  was  absent,  would  put  my  candle  out, 
and  sit  as  still  as  I  could,  lest  I  should  be 
suspected  of  keeping  disorderly  hours. 

"  I  had  no  intimate  to  converse  with,  or 
encourage  me,  and  was  left  as  a  person  quite 
alone  ;  but  the  immediate  visitations  of  divine 
favour,  at  times  did  most  graciousl}-  establish 
my  faith  ;  and  wiien  almost  overwhelmed,  the 
Lord,  in  the  condescendings  of  his  compas- 
sion, directed  my  mind  to  some  passage  in 
the  Scriptures  for  my  consolation ;  and  I  sel- 
dom  read  or  contemplated  on  them  without 
tears.  Yet  did  I  lose  the  sight  and  effect  of 
these  favours ;  whilst,  like  a  traveller,  driven 
away  from  the  haven  of  his  happiness  by  con- 
trary winds,  I  was  forced  by  grief  into  a  con- 
fusion of  thoughts,  and  have  frequently  sat 
under  the  violent  suggestions  of  the  enemy 
till  two,  three,  four,  or  five  in  the  morning  ; 
and  was  sometimes  no  sooner  in  bed,  than  ray 
aimt  would  call  me  up.  It  is  hardly  credi- 
ble how  little  sleep  I  obtained.  But  1  sym- 
pathized with  my  uncle  and  aunt  in  the 
affliction  I  gave  them.  My  meat  was  to  me 
as  trifling  as  my  sleep,  wherein  I  proved  on 
what  a  little  nature  will  subsist ;  my  meals 
were  no  ways  constant ;  a  bit  of  bread  and 
cheese,  with  a  little  water :  or  a  little  milk 
and  bread  and  butter,  with  a  dish  of  tea,  were 
my  onl}'  food  for  months  ;  nor  had  I  any  de- 
sire after  any  thing  else,  till  necessity  obliged 
me  to  alter  my  course. 

"  My  aunt,  though  under  some  restraint, 
used  to  tell  me,  she  would  make  me  suffer 
yet ;  saying,  no  one  had  any  business  with 
what  she  did  to  me.  One  market-day,  she 
followed  me  as  I  went  behind  the  counter, 
and  kept  me  there  for  some  hours ;  though  I 
desired  her  to  let  me  go,  yet  she  would  not ; 
nor  did  I  choose  to  put  her  away,  she  saying, 
she  would  hear  my  language  to-day.  I  wag 
under  some  exercise,  and  desirous  to  do  m^ 
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duty  in  the  sight  of  the  Divine  Being,  though 
I  was  apprehensive  I  must  suffer  for  it. 
When  any  one  came  into  the  shop,  she  told 
them,  I  was  the  new-made  Quaker;  and  filled 
those  who  were  strangers  to  her  with  admira- 
tion of  us  both ;  and  I  may  say,  I  blushed  as 
much  for  her  as  for  myself.  Each  tim^  she 
thus  exposed  me,  she  held  me  by  the  left  arm, 
Avhich  was  next  to  her ;  and  when  I  used  the 
plain  language  she  pinched  me  very  hard  ; 
and  so  often  renewed  her  pinches,  that  it  was 
very  difficult  for  me  to  bear  them ;  yet  I  saw 
no  way  to  help  it  without  using  her  as  I  never 
had  done,  and  bringing  guilt  on  myself;  I 
therefore  endeavoured  to  hold  out  a  little 
longer ;  and  have  since  wondered  how  I  bore 
it  without  the  least  complaint.  She  had,  in- 
deed, inured  me  to  suffer ;  and  from  my  be- 
haviour at  the  first,  would  often  say  the 
Quakers  had  taught  me ;  and  if  she  smote 
me  on  one  cheek,  I  must  turn  the  other.  She 
hurt  me  so,  that  I  many  times  desired  her  to 
forbear.  I  had  no  hopes  that  she  would  re- 
gard my  petition,  but  as  my  arm  and  hand 
were  very  much  swelled,  1  wished  them  to 
plead  for  me ;  and,  by  often  looking  at  them, 
brought  them  under  her  notice ;  when  she 
tauntingly  said,  I  doubt  I  have  hurt  thy  arm ; 
and  in  a  little  time  went  off.  When  she  was 
gone,  I  tried  to  unbutton  my  sleeve,  but  my 
arm  was  so  prodigiously  swelled  that  I  could 
not. 

"  Doctor  Gravesnor's  daughter,  knowing 
my  aunt  had  been  with  me  a  long  time  and 
seeing  her  go  out,  stepped  in  and  helped  me 
to  unbutton  my  sleeve,  and  seeing  the  condi- 
tion I  was  in,  went  for  her  father.  When 
my  wristband  was  loose,  my  hand  and  arm 
swelled  to  such  a  degree,  that,  before  the 
doctor  came,  I  could  scarcely  shut  my  fingers. 
When  he  saw  my  arm,  he  said  it  was  a  very 
bad  bruise ;  it  seemed,  for  the  compass  of  the 
palm  of  my  hand,  to  be  like  a  jelly,  and  ex- 
ceeding black  toward  the  shoulder.  The 
doctor  seemed  surprised,  and  said,  he  was 
afraid  it  would  moi;tify  ;  then  went  home, 
and  quickly  returned  with  a  medicine.  He 
was  one  who  always  had  shown  me  great  re- 
spect ;  and  his  daughters  were  my  scholars, 
till  my  aunt  thought  proper  to  break  up  my 
school.    I  believe  it  was  both  from  his  re- 
spect and  fear  for  mc,  that  he  took  the  free- 
dom, after  he  had  dressed  my  arm,  to  scold 
and  blame  me  for  my  foolish,  childish  suffer- 
ance ;  saying,  my  case  was  dangerous  and  I 
might  lose  my  arm,  if  not  my  life ;  yet  con- 
tinued saying,  he  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  it.   I  told  him  I  was  satisfied  with 
his  kindness  and  judgment ;  and  surely  was 
more  willing  at  that  time  to  give  up  my  life 
than  my  arm:  yet  did  I  struggle  in  the  secret 
of  my  mind  to  submit  to  the  will  of  God ;  and 
the  doctor,  seeing  my  tears  fall,  said.  Nay 
indeed  you  have  enough  to  bear  without  be- 
ing chid  ;  and  so  I  found  ;  for,  besides  my 
inward  exercise,  his  application  was  very 
sharp-    He  said  he  was  afraid  of  the  bone ; 
and  that  it  was  such  a  piece  of  cruelty  as  no 
person  in  their  senses  could  be  guilty  of.  He 
staid  with  me  a  good  while,  repeating  the 
dressings  often,  wiiich  still  renewed  my  pain. 
My  fingers  were  swelled,  stiff,  and  useless, 


for  I  could  neither  close  nor  stir  them.  The 
doctor  asked  me,  who  I  had  to  be  with  me 
since  I  left  my  uncle's;  and  said,. that  now  I 
could  not  do  without  assistance ;  and  charged 
his  daughter  not  to  leave  me,  till  I  had  got 
somebody.  When  he  left  me,  he  directly 
sent  for  my  uncle,  and  told  him  how  unchris- 
tian-like my  aunt  had  used  me ;  saying  she 
was  more  fit  to  be  bound  than  to  go  loose ; 
and  that  he  ought  not  to  suffer  her  to  come 
to  me.  My  uncle  promised  she  should  not : 
yet  this  did  not  move  his  pity  so  as  to  induce 
him  to  come  and  see  me,  which  was  what  I 
greatly  desired. 

"  It  was  a  month  after  this,  before  I  could 
turn  my  arm  behind  me,  to  dress  myself.  My 
sister  was  sent  to  school  at  Manchester  be- 
fore this,  for  fear,  as  I  have  thought,  of  her 
catching  the  infection  of  a  Quaker ;  nor  did 
I  much  repine  at  the  loss  of  her  company, 
for  I  had  found  out,  that  she  had  carried 
treacherously  betwixt  us.  I  had  but  few  in 
this  illness  that  came  to  see  me ;  yet  I  heard 
that  many  were  displeased  at  my  aunt.  Among 
those  few  that  came,  my  present  aunt,  S. 
Whitehead,  was  one ;  and  her  visit  was  very 
acceptable,  though  I  had  then  no  acquaint- 
ance with  her.  She  spoke  to  my  encourage- 
ment, and  invited  me  when  I  was  better  to 
come  to  see  her ;  which  I  could  willingly 
have  done,  but  thought  proper  to  delay  some 
time,  for  fear  my  aunt  should  know  it,  who 
spared  no  one  that  she  heai'd  did  but  speak 
to  me  in  a  friendly  way." 

« 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
FRUITS  OF  DISOBEDIENCE. 
"  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  up  from 
Gilgal  to  Bochim,  and  said,  I  made  j'^ou  to 
go  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  have  brought  you 
unto  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  your  fa- 
thers ;  and  I  said,  I  will  never  break  my 
covenant  with  you.  And  ye  shall  make  no 
league  with  the  inhabitants  of  this  land ;  ye 
shall  throw  down  their  altars  :  but  ye  have 
not  obeyed  my  voice ;  why  have  ye  done 
this  ?  Wherefore  I  also  said,  I  will  not  drive 
them  out  from  before  you ;  but  they  shall  be 
as  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  their  gods  shall 
be  a  snare  unto  you.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  these 
words  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
the  people  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept. 
And  they  called  the  name  of  that  place  Bo- 
chim ;  and  they  sacrificed  there  unto  the 
Lord.  And  wlicn  Joshua  had  let  the  people 
go,  the  children  of  Israel  went  every  man 
unto  his  inheritance  to  possess  the  land.  And 
the  people  served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  all  tiie  days  of  the  elders  that 
outlived  Joshua,  who  had  seen  all  the  great 
works  of  the  Lord  that  he  did  for  Israel. 
And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of 
tiie  Lord,  died,  being  an  hundred  and  ten 
years  old.  And  they  buried  him  in  the  bor- 
der of  his  inheritance  in  Timnath-hcres,  in 
the  mount  of  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  hill  Gaash.  And  also  all  that  generation 
were  gathered  unto  their  fathers ;  and  there 
arose  another  generation  after  them,  which 
knew  not  the  Lord,  nor  yet  the  works  which 


he  had  done  for  Israel.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
served  Baalim.  And  they  forsook  the  Lord 
God  of  their  fathers,  which  brought  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  followed  other  gods, 
of  the  gods  of  the  people  that  were  round 
about  them,  and  bowed  themselves  unto  them, 
and  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger."  Judges, 
II.  1—12. 

This  passage  contains  a  most  impressive 
lesson.  Why  did  the  children  forsake  the 
Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  and  become 
strangers  to  the  works  which  he  had  done 
for  Israel  ?  It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
they  who  had  seen  his  works,  and  lived  all 
their  days  devoted  to  his  service,  should  ne- 
glect to  teach  their  children  what  they  knew. 
And  why  did  the  children  follow  other  gods, 
and  bow  themselves  before  them  1  Certainly 
not  because  the  God  of  their  fathers  had 
broken  his  covenant  with  them.  It  was  the 
result  of  their  fathers'  disobedience.  They 
made  a  league  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  ;  and  since  they  desired  the  forbidden 
mixture,  God  let  their  enemies  stay.  They 
were  required  to  throw  down  the  idol  altars ; 
but  since  they  could  suffer  the  presence  of 
things  so  offensive  to  their  Lord,  he  let  the 
snare  remain.  It  was  before  these  altars  that 
the  children  bowed  ;  it  was  by  these  people 
the  children  were  corrupted.  Can  there  be  a 
more  impressive  warning,  or  one  more  need- 
ful ?  Made  free  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and 
separated  unto  God,  the  people  of  his  king- 
dom  are  forbidden  to  associate  themselves 
with  sinners,  or  suffer  willingly  the  presence 
of  what  is  sinful.  "  Come  out  from  among 
them,  and  be  ye  separate,  and  touch  not  the 
unclean  thing."  The  command  is  positive  : 
but  it  is  most  reluctantly  obeyed ;  is  it  not 
too  often  disobeyed  ?  "  Neither  did  Ephraim 
drive  out  the  Canaanites."  "  Neither  did 
Zebulun  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of^';Kitron." 
Each  will  keep  something  of  the  world  that 
he  renounces.  One  sees  no  harm  in  a  for- 
bidden practice  ;  another  no  danger  in  a  for- 
bidden place  ;  the  presence  of  God's  enemies 
is  desired  ;  the  things  that  offend  him  are 
easily  endured ;  the  plain  command  of  sepa- 
ration is  disputed  against  and  trifled  with. 
Nay,  are  not  our  children  brought  to  gaze 
upon  the  altars  at  which  they  may  hereafter 
bow  1  Are  they  not  associated  with,  perhaps 
entrusted  to,  those  in  whose  steps  they  will 
hereafter  walk,  and  whose  idols  they  will 
hereafter  serve  ?  I  wish  the  attention  of 
every  Christian  parent  might  be  fixed  upon 
this  chapter.  Do  we  rely  upon  our  precepts 
and  example  to  counteract  the  evil  influence 
to  wliich  we  expose  our  children  ?  So  did 
perhaps  the  Israelites.  Do  we  presume  upon 
the  covenant  mercy  of  our  God  to  bring  them 
through  the  wilfully  incurred  temptations  ? 
Let  us  mark  what  he  did  in  this  case.  For 
ourselves,  many  a  thorn  rankling  to  the  latest 
hour  of  existence,  has  been  the  punishment 
of  some  ungodly  compromise  ;  and  which  of 
us  but  might  call  some  place  "  Bochim,"  in 
memory  of  the  tears  that  such  unfaithfulness 
has  cost  us  ?  C.  Fry. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  "  The  Association 
of  Friends,  for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Child- 
ren," held  first  month,  4th,  1836,  the  annual 
report  of  the  managers  was  read,  and  an  ab- 
stract thereof  was  directed  to  be  furnished 
for  insertion  in  "  The  Friend." 

Thomas  Booth,  Clerk. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
To  the  Philadelphia  Association  of  Friends 
for  the  Instruction  of  Poor  Children  : 

The  period  of  our  appointment  being  about 
to  expire,  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  report, 
that  the  usefulness  of  the  school  under  our 
charge  has  been  considerably  extended  during 
the  past  year.  It  continues  to  be  taught  by 
Nathaniel  J.  Kennedy,  who  manifests  great 
interest  in  its  welfare.  The  good  order 
maintained  in  the  school  has  been  commended 
by  many  who  have  visited  it,  and  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  pupils  generally  in  their 
studies,  encourages  us  to  believe  that  we  are 
preparing  the  way  for  them  to  become  useful 
members  of  the  community.  The  number  of 
scholars  is  now  one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 
The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been 
seventy,  and  for  the  last  three  months  eighty- 
three,  which  evidences  the  increased  interest 
felt  of  late  by  the  coloured  population  in  the 
education  of  their  children.  The  number 
admitted  during  the  year  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three,  of  whom  thirty-three  had  been 
previously  in  the  school.  The  register  num- 
ber is  now  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty, 
of  whom  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  are 
re-admissions.  The  annual  examination  was 
held  on  the  8th  instant,  and  was  attended  by 
a  considerable  number  of  Friends,  as  well  as 
by  a  large  number  of  coloured  persons  of  re- 
spectable appearance.  The  pupils  were  ex- 
amined on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  their  answers  to  the  questions 
were  prompt  and  satisfactory. 

The  lot  in  Columbia  has  been  sold  for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which, 
agreeably  to  the  will  of  Eliza  Jones,  is  to  be 
held  as  a  fund  by  the  Association,  the  interest 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of 
poor  children  in  its  schools. 

The  library,  commenced  last  year  by  vo- 
luntary subscriptions,  for  the  use  of  the 
scholars,  has  received  considerable  additions 
since  the  last  annual  report,  and  now  em- 
braces a  good  selection  of  works  on  natural  his- 
tory, voyages  and  travels,  and  of  a  miscella- 
neous character.  A  large  number  of  the 
pupils  have  the  privilege  of  reading  the  books, 
and  the  teacher  is  of  the  opinion  that  advan- 
tage has  resulted  from  their  use. 

In  accordance  with  the  minute  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, authorising  the  opening  of  a  coloured 
infant  school  in  the  lower  room  of  the  school 
house  on  Wager  street,  the  managers  have 
had  the  room  prepared,  and  the  school  was 
opened  on  the  22d  inst.,  under  the  care  of 
Elizabeth  Powell,  a  member  of  our  religious 
Society.  Its  utility  remains  to  be  tested,  but 
■  the  board  have  a  hope  that  it  will  prove  a 
lasting  benefit  to  many  who  might  otherwise 
have  spent  the^mportant  years  of  early  child- 
hood, in  acquiring  habits  which  would  greatly 


hinder,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  their  progress 
in  the  paths  of  virtue  and  usefulness. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  managers, 

Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  Cleric. 

12th  mo.,  31st,  1835. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  en- 
suing year  are, 

Thomas  Booth,  Clerk. 

Benj.  H.  Warden,  Treasurer. 
Managers — Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  Benj.  H. 
Warden,  Joseph  Siiowden,  Thomas  Bacon, 
Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  Thos.  Scattergood,  Jno. 
Lippincott,  Uriah  Hunt,  John  M.  Whitall, 
Geo.  Haverstick,  Jno.  C.  Allen,  and  Joel 
Cadbury. 

Thonias  SJiillitoe — British  and  Foreign  Tern- 
perance  Society. 
At  page  336,  vol.  6.  of  "  The  Friend,"  may 
be  seen  a  notice  of  the  second  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Temper- 
ance Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  London,  and  of 
the  appearance  there  of  our  dear  ancient 
friend,  and  truly  dedicated  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Thomas  Shillitoe,  together  with  a 
synopsis  of  the  address  delivered  by  him  on 
the  occasion.  A  friend  has  favoured  us  with 
the  loan  of  a  printed  paper,  with  permission 
to  republish  it,  purporting  to  be  a  full  copy 
of  that  address,  and  which  we  doubt  not  will 
interest  our  readers  generally. 

Thomas  Shillitoe  (of  Tottenham)  then 
addressed  the  meeting  to  the  following  effect : 
"  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  duty  has 
brought  me  here  to-day,  to  prove,  from  my 
own  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  best  schoolmaster, 
that  ardent  spirits  are  not  essential  to  the 
health  and  to  the  comfort  of  manliind ;  and 
also  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion 
abroad,  that  where  individuals  have  been  in 
the  habitual  use  of  them,  it  is  dangerous  for 
such  to  abandon  their  use  all  at  once. 

A  fright,  when  a  lad,  brought  on  a  very 
severe  nervous  complaint,  which  increased  as 
I  grew  up.  At  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  my 
age,  my  health  became  so  impaired,  that  my 
medical  attendant  ordered  me  to  quit  London 
altogether,  and  put  me  on  a  very  generous 
diet ;  a  beef-steak,  and  some  of  the  best  ale 
that  could  be  procured,  were  ordered  for  my 
breakfast,  and  at  my  dinner  and  supper  plenty 
of  good  ale  and  wine,  and,  to  avoid  obesity, 
vegetable  diet.  This  mode  of  dieting  I  pur- 
sued for  twenty  years ;  my  health  gradually 
more  and  more  declined  ;  my  nerves  were  so 
enfeebled,  that  twice  I  was  confined  to  my 
bed  from  the  sudden  sight  of  a  mouse. 
These  frights  too,  which  proceeded  from  dif- 
ferent causes,  produced  such  dread,  such  hor- 
ror, such  debility,  and  such  sinking  and  fre- 
quent craving  for  food  and  stimulants,  for 
several  days  afterwards,  and  my  frame  be- 
came so  overcharged  with  the  quantity  of 
food  and  liquids,  and  my  nervous  irritability 
so  increased,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  could  not  live. 
Smoking,  and  spirits  and  Avater,  were  then 
recommended.  Although  the  quantity  was 
increased  from  time  to  time,  they  did  not 


produce  the  effect  I  desired.  I  became  alarm- 
ed at  the  consequences,  not  knowing  where  it 
would  end.  These  not  producing  sleep,  I 
was  then  advised  to  have  recourse  to  lauda- 
num. I  began  with  ten  drops,  yet  I  found  I 
was  obliged  to  increase  my  dose  three  drops 
every  third  night,  until  it  got  to  one  hundred 
and  eighty  drops ;  I  left  off  at  that  quantity. 
In  addition  to  ray  nervous  attacks  (I  appre- 
hend in  consequence  of  my  generous  and 
high  manner  of  living)  I  became  bilious, 
rheumatic,  and  gouty ;  I  frequently  had  very 
bad  colds  and  sore  throat ;  and  I  can  only 
describe  the  situation  I  was  brought  into,  by 
saying  I  went  about  day  by  day  frightened 
for  fear  of  being  frightened,  a  dreadful  situa- 
tion indeed  to  be  living  in.  I  made  a  visit  to 
a  medical  friend  of  mine  in  Hampshire,  where 
I  spent  some  time.  This  afibrded  him  an 
opportunity  of  observing  the  state  of  my 
health,  and  the  effect  which  my  manner  of 
living  had  on  my  constitution ;  and  before  I 
quitted  his  house  he  advised  me  to  make  a 
general  change  in  my  manner  of  living,  to 
abandon  my  beef-steak,  to  abandon  the  use  of 
all  fermented  liquors,  and  use  animal  food  but 
very  sparingly.  At  first  it  appeared  to  me 
as  if  human  nature  could  hardly  be  willing 
to  submit  to  my  friend's  prescription,  for  my 
physician  in  London  had  desired  me  to 
double  my  portion  of  ale  in  the  morning,  say- 
ing my  hypochondriacal  habit  required  it.  At 
last  I  called  upon  him  for  his  advice,  in  as 
debilitated  state  of  body,  I  think,  as  I  well 
could  be  to  walk  about.  His  advice  to  me 
was,  to  procure  some  of  the  oldest  Madeira 
wine  that  could  be  got,  and  to  take  a  bottle  in 
as  short  a  time  as  possible.  A  friend  of  mine 
provided  me  some,  which  he  told  me  was 
twenty  years  old — I  believe  it  is  best  thus  to 
go  into  the  details  of  what  I  suffered.  I  took 
the  bottle  of  wine  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  ten  at  night,  and  it  produced  very  little 
more  efiect,  such  was  my  state  of  debility, 
than  if  I  had  taken  so  much  water  :  but  feel- 
ing satisfied  of  the  sincerity  of  my  friend, 
who  had  enforced  to  me  the  necessity  of  a 
general  change,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  be 
willing  to  seek  for  help  from  Almighty  God, 
that  I  might  give  it  a  fair  trial,  satisfied  as  I 
was,  that  nothing  short  of  his  help  could 
enable  me  to  endure  the  conflict  I  must  un- 
dergo. When  I  returned  to  my  own  home, 
favoured  as  I  believe  I  was,  with  that  help 
that  would  bear  me  up  in  making  the  attempt, 
I  proceeded  all  at  once,  for  I  found  tamper- 
ing with  these  things  would  not  do  ;  and  gave 
up  my  laudanum,  fermented  liquors  of  every 
kind  whatsoever,  and  my  meat  breakfast. 
My  health  began  gradually  to  improve,  al- 
though I  felt  some  of  the  effects  of  the  old 
complaint  in  my  stomach  after  I  had  taken 
my  dinner  meal,  I  therefore  confined  myself 
wholly  to  vegetable  diet,  tmd  mj"  health  has 
gradually  improved  from  that  time  to  the 
present ;  so  that  I  am  able  to  say,  to  the 
praise  of  Him  who  enabled  me  to  make  the 
sacrifice  of  these  things,  that  I  am  stronger 
now,  in  my  eightieth  year,  than  I  was  fifty 
years  ago,  when  in  the  habit  of  taking  animal 
food,  wine,  strong  malt  liquor,  and  spirits  and 
water  ;  and  my  bilious,  my  rheumatic,  and 
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my  gouty  complaints,  I  think  I  may  say,  are 
no  more  :  (Applause  ;)  nor  have  I,  since  this 
change,  ever  had  an  attack  of  that  most  dread- 
ful of  all  maladies,  hypochondria.  I  call  it 
most  dreadful,  from  what  1  have  felt  of  it.  It 
exceeds  derangement,  because  when  derange- 
ment takes  place,  the  mind  is  gone.  I  find, 
from  continued  experience  (it  being  thirty 
years  since  I  ate  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl,  or  took 
fermented  liquor  of  any  kind  whatsoever,)  I 
find  abstinence  to  be  the  best  medicine ;  I 
don't  meddle  with  fermented  liquors  of  any 
kind,  even  as  medicine.  I  find  I  am  capable 
of  doing  better  without  them  than  when  I 
was  in  the  daily  use  of  them. 

It  is  an  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  take 
ardent  spirits  when  people  are  travelling,  to 
defend  them  from  cold.  Now,  I  will  mention 
two  striking  instances  of  my  experience  to 
the  contrary.  Having  to  travel  from  Copen- 
hagen, in  Denmark,  to  Christiana,  in  Nor- 
way, eleven  days'  journey  before  me,  in  carts 
that  would  have  no  covering  over  them,  in 
the  twelfth  month,  (that  is  December,)  when 
the  frost  was  very  severe,  my  friends  told  me 
I  must  have  spirits.  We  sometimes  started 
at  four  in  the  morning,  and  travelled  till  ten 
at  night,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  fearing 
the  falls  of  snow  might  have  a  tendency  to 
impede  our  journey,  and  I  never  took  any 
thing  stronger  than  coffee,  while  the  man 
whom  I  hired  to  take  charge  of  me  was  tak- 
ing his  spirits,  and  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
do  without  them.  I  have  reason,  however,  to 
believe  I  suffered  less  from  cold  than  he  did. 
I  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in 
Petersburgh,  and  travelled  on  sledges,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  any  thing  stronger 
than  coffee.  I  do  not  say  my  mode  of  living 
would  do  for  all  constitutions ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  if  persons  had  but  courage  to  make  a 
trial  of  it,  it  would  suit  a  great  many,  and  be 
the  means  of  procuring  and  preserving  their 
health  better  than  living  in  a  more  generous 
way. 

When  I  think  of  my  friend  who  put  me  on 
this  mode  of  living,  I  am  satisfied  of  this, 
that  he  did  more  towards  my  comfort  here, 
and  towards  my  endeavouring  to  seek  after  a 
better  inheritance  in  the  world  to  come,  than 
if  he  had  given  me  ten  thousand  sovereigns. 
It  is  probable  that  such  a  present  would  have 
promoted  an  increase  of  indulgence  in  which 
I  was  living,  and  would  have  been  almost 
sure  to  increase  that  state  of  disease  which  I 
had  from  time  to  time  been  labouring  under. 
And  another  way  in  which  I  was  favoured 
to  experience  help,  in  my  willingness  to  aban- 
don all  these  things,  arose  from  the  effect  my 
abstinence  has  had  on  my  natural  temper. 
My  natural  disposition  is  very  irritable,  and 
was  not  helped  in  my  nervous  complaint,  irri- 
tability being  very  much  attached  to  such 
complaints.  I  am  persuaded  that  ardent 
spirits,  and  high  living,  have  more  or  less 
effect  in  tending  to  raise  into  action  our  evil 
propensities,  which  if  given  way  to,  war 
against  the  soul,  and  render  us  displeasing  to 
Almighty  God.  When  I  recur  to  the  effects 
(hat  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  had  on  my 
health  and  on  my  mind,  I  am  rencwedly  con- 
firmed in  the  belief  that  the  Good  Power 


never  had  any  thing  to  do  in  producing  them, 
and,  therefore,  they  must  have  been  produced 
by  the  evil  power — that  power  which  envies 
our  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  (Applause. ) 
And  I  am  now  about  to  close  with  some  expres- 
sions of  a  physician  to  one  of  the  Duchesses 
of  Marlborough :  "  Madame,  eat  less,  take 
physic,  or  be  sick."  (Long  continued  cheer- 
ing). 

A  gentleman  present  said,  "  Mr.  Shillitoe 
had  walked  from  Tottenham  (six  miles)  to 
attend  the  meeting,  and  would  probably  walk 
home  again." 


SECOND  MONTH,  13,  1836. 


The  pleasing  hope  expressed  in  our  last,  of 
a  pacific  termination  of  the  controversy  be- 
tween our  own  government  and  France,  has 
since  been  placed  on  a  basis  nearly  of  cer- 
tainty, by  the  message  of  the  president  to 
congress  on  the  8th  inst.  announcing  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  mediation  of  England.  We 
annex  the  part  of  the  message  most  interest- 
ing to  our  readers  : — 

"  The  government  of  Great  Britain  has 
offered  its  mediation  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
dispute  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
carefully  guarding  that  point  in  the  controver- 
sy which,  as  it  involves  our  honour  and  inde- 
pendence, admits  of  no  compromise.  I  have 
cheerfully  accepted  the  offer.  It  will  be  ob- 
viously improper  to  resort  even  to  the  mild- 
est measures  of  a  compulsory  character,  until 
it  is  ascertained  whether  France  has  declined 
or  accepted  the  mediation.  I  therefore  re- 
commend a  suspension  of  all  proceedings  on 
that  part  of  my  special  message  of  the  15th 
of  January  last,  which  proposes  a  partial  non- 
intercourse  with  France." 

The  following,  which  appear  to  be  extracts 
of  letters  from  one  of  our  countrymen  on  a 
visit  to  the  West  Indies,  we  copy  from  the 
New  York  Mercury  of  the  4th  inst.  The 
highly  interesting  information  which  they 
contain  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the 
British  abolition  act,  is  the  more  valuable  as 
being  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  exaggera- 
tion, the  writer  being  by  his  own  admission 
"  opposed  to  the  schemes  of  the  abolitionists 
in  our  country." 

Barbadoes,  Jan.  1,  1836. 

We  have  been  living'  on  this  little  gem  of  the  ocean 
about  three  months.  I  have  no  where  experienced  a 
more  delightful  climate,  or  seen  a  soil  more  carefully 
cultivated.  Although  the  business  of  the  island  is  al- 
most entirely  agricultural,  yet  vvc  may  say  that  every 
rood  (certainly  every  acre)  of  ground  maintains  its 
man.  What  is  more  astonishing,  it  exports,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  the  owner  of  the  property  in  a  foreign 
country,  nearly  the  value  of  $100  per  acre  each  year. 
This  I  think  is  wholly  unexampled.  They  are  not,  as 
is  the  ease  with  our  Mississippi  planters,  supplied  with 
provisions  from  without,  but  raise  their  own.  There 
is  hut  litllc  of  the  bread  stuffs  imported.  Their  suc- 
cess is  owing  to  the  most  sedulous  and  scientific  culti- 
vation. The  soil  is  not  of  itself  rich,  for  it  is  mostly 
a  madrepore  or  coral  rock.  I  have  seen  nothing  here 
but  cl.iy  sand  on  the  shore  and  coral. 

From  these  ingredients  a  good  soil  may  be  produced, 
and  they  do  it.    Without  manuring,  the  soil  is  utterly 


worthless;  but  with  it,  the  product  of  the  sugar  crop 
is  at  present  worth  $300  per  annum. 

1  have  enquired  with  much  solicitude  into  the  ope- 
ration of  the  apprentice  system.  It  is  not  certain  that 
this  island  would  be  a  fair  test,  and  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  it  works  differently  in  the  other  dependen- 
cies; but  the  result  of  eighteen  months'  trial  has  some- 
what surprised  me.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the 
facts  are  conceded,  that  there  is,  since  August,  1834, 
an  appreciation  of  real  estate  ;  that  the  quantity  of  the 
crop  is  equal,  and  the  cost  and  trouble  of  working 
estates  is  not  increased.  As  we  are  about  to  sail  for 
St.  Thomas,  and  make  some  stay  at  the  intermediate 
islands,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  making  further 
enquiries,  and  will  communicate  the  result. 

Antigua,  10th  Jan.,  1836. 

We  arrived  at  this  charming  island  a  day  or  two 
since.  Its  harbour,  or  St.  John's  harbour,  is  safe  when 
once  in  it,  but  rather  difficult  of  access.  We  could  not 
but  remark  how  superior  this  seemed  in  verdure  and 
in  culture  to  the  other  islands  where  we  have  touched. 
The  legislature  of  this  colony,  instead  of  accepting  the 
apprenticeship  system,  as  was  done  in  the  other  depen- 
dencies, set  the  slaves  free  altogether.  Of  course  we 
felt  much  solicitude  to  know  how  their  plan  worked. 
What  we  saw  with  our  own  eyes  was  highly  favour- 
able. The  testimony  of  the  inhabitants  accorded  with 
it.  By  their  account,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing labour  at  one  shilling  sterling  per  day,  and 
most  persons  think  this  cheaper  than  slave  labour. 
One  of  the  criteria  is  the  price  of  property,  and  I  was 
informed  that  real  estate  is  changing  hands  briskly  at 
an  advance  on  former  rates. 

A  clergyman  connected  with  the  army  remarked  to 
me  that  it  was  pretty  generally  conceded,  that  the 
S100,000,000  granted  as  a  compensation  to  the  slave 
holders  here,  was  equivalent  to  a  free  gift ;  the  value  of 
the  property  not  being  diminished.  I  have  met  with 
but  one  gentleman,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  council 
for  Trinidad,  who  did  notadmit  that  property  was  rising 
in  value  from  some  cause  or  other.  Some  attribute  itjto 
the  abundance  of  money  in  consequence  of  loans  to  the 
colonies  and  the  compensation  fund  ;  others,  to  the  high 
price  of  colonial  produce  ;  and  others  to  the  new  sys- 
tem, or  all  combined.  I  will  not  pretend  to  theorise 
on  this  subject.  I  give  the  facts  as  they  appear  afler 
eighteen  months'  experience.  I  have  always  been  op- 
posed to  the  schemes  of  the  abolitionists  in  our  coun- 
try, and  still  think  the  acts  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment gross  violations  of  contracts  ;  yet  I  trust  that 
wherever  truth  leads,  I  shall  be  willing  to  follow. 
Certain  facts  I  consider  established  : 

1st.  That  labour  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  rates. 
I  infer  this  from  the  fact  that  the  desire  of  the  com- 
forts and  necessaries  of  life  induces  the  coloured  peo- 
ple to  seek  employment,  and  that  when  task  work  is 
given  them,  it  is  performed  cheaper  under  the  free 
than  under  the  slave  system. 

2d.  Tliat  in  view  of  the  apprentice  system,  proper- 
ties have  appreciated.  Many  speculators  have  consi- 
dered estates  here  good  and  safe  investments. 

The  sugar  crop  throughout  the  ten  islands  where 
we  have  been,  is  remarkably  promising.  In  the  French 
islands  a  desire  was  expressed  that  war  might  take 
place  with  us,  with  the  expectation,  I  suppose  that 
their  ports  would  sec  some  rich  prizes.  Tlie  French 
Admiral,  with  one  ship  of  war,  has  arrived  at  Guada- 
loupe. 

We  comply  without  hesitation  with  a  re- 
quest to  insert  the  following.  The  prolonged 
severity  of  the  weather  has  no  doubt  caused 
an  accumulation  of  very  distressing  cases  of 
suffering  want,  and  we  trust  that  this  modest 
call  from  our  benevolent  sisters  for  an  acces- 
sion to  their  means,  will  not  be  disregarded. 

"  The  Female  Society  for  the  relief  and  employ- 
ment of  the  poor,"  having  exhausted  the  funds  appro- 
priated  to  the  sick  and  aged,  and  unwilling  to  relax 
their  exertions  at  this  inclement  season,  would  be 
grateful  for  any  assistance  from  a  benevolent  public. 

Donations  in  money,  clothing  or  groceries,  would 
be  thankfully  received,  either  at  the  House  of  Industry, 
No.  7,  Ranstead  court,  or  by  the  treasurer,  Ann  F. 
Wheeler,  No.  99,  Vine  street. 
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CITY  or  pekijV,  in  china. 

The  city  itself  is  now  divided  into  two — 
the  Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities.  Except 
in  its  length  of  walls,  which  are  about  thirty 
feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  thick,  its  numerous 
towers  flanking  these  walls,  and  its  lofty  gates, 
the  first  exterior  view  of  Pekin  is  rather  flat 
and  uninteresting.  There  are  no  towers, 
spires,  domes,  obelisks,  or  great  public  build- 
ings towering  above  the  rest, — not  even  a 
chimney  to  break  the  uniformity  of  the  house- 
tops, which  being  nearly  uniform  in  height, 
and  the  streets  being  all  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  give  the  city  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
encampment,  or  assemblage  of  canvass-tents, 
which  would  be  almost  complete  if  the  roofs 
were  painted  white  instead  of  red,  blue,  and 
other  colours,  as  they  are.  Very  few  of  the 
houses,  even  in  the  capital,  are  more  than 
one  story  high.  The  city  is  situated  in  a 
plain,  fringed  at  its  extremity  by  the  moun- 
tains of  Tartary,  the  distant  view  of  which, 
according  to  Ellis,  is  striking  and  agreeable. 

Before  entering  within  its  walls,  we  should 
not  omit  to  observe  that  the  road  by  which 
Pekin  is  approached  is  paved  with  fine  granite 
stones,  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and 
proportionably  broad,  and  that  these  enormous 
flags  must  all  have  been  carried  at  least  sixty 
miles,  the  nearest  mountains  where  quarries 
of  granite  are  found  being  those  that  divide 
China  from  Tartary.* 

Once  within  the  gates,  which  are  double, 
the  sight  presented  by  Pekin  is  novel,  singu- 
lar, and  impressive.  Two  streets,  as  straight 
as  a  line,  four  English  miles  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  wide,  run  parallel 
from  two  gates  in  the  southern  wall  to  two 
gates  in  the  northern  wall,  and  these  are 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  other  two  streets 
of  the  same  magnificent  width.  Opening  on 
one  of  these  main  streets,  which  are  four 
times  as  long  as  Oxford  street  in  London,  or 
Princes'  street  in  Edinburgh,  the  traveller 
sees  before  him  a  double  line  of  gay  shops 
and  warehouses,  whose  wares,  as  we  have 


*  Lord  Macartney  says,  that  on  his  way  through 
the  province  of  Pe-che-li,  in  which  Pekin  is  situated, 
he  did  not  find  so  much  as  a  single  pebble  big  enough 
to  make  a  seal  of. 


explained,  are  displayed  in  full  view,  and 
whose  splendid  sign-posts  stand  before  them, 
not  merely  ornamented  by  the  painted  and 
gilded  inscriptions,  setting  forth  the  nature 
of  the  goods  and  the  exemplary  honesty  of 
the  dealer,  but  generally  entwined  with  silken 
ribands,  and  hung  witli  fl.igs,  pennants,  and 
streamers  of  every  possible  colour,  from  top 
to  bottom,  like,  but  still  more  gay,  than  the 
mast  of  a  man-of-war  on  some  great  holiday. 
The  sides  of  the  houses  are  scarcely  less  bril- 
liant, being  generally  painted  of  some  delicate 
colour,  mixed  with  gold  ornaments.  In  singu- 
lar contrast  with  our  notions  and  practice, 
the  articles  exposed  for  sale  that  make  the 
greatest  show  are  coffins  for  the  dead.  Along 
these  streets  he  sees  a  continual  crowd  during 
the  day,  which  has  scarcely  a  break  or  in- 
terruption. It  flows  in  a  central  and  two 
lateral  currents.  In  the  middle  stream  are 
mandarins  and  grandees  of  the  court,  on 
horseback  or  in  palankeens,  attended  by  their 
nutnerous  retinues,  bearing  umbrellas,  flags, 
painted  lanterns,  and  other  insignia  of  rank ; 
— Tartar  soldiers  dashing  along  on  horse- 
back,  or  making  their  way  by  applying  their 
whips  to  the  crowd  ; — long  strings  of  camels, 
bringing  coals  from  Tartary,  and  wheelbar- 
rows and  carts,  with  vegetables  from  every 
corner ; — ladies  carried  in  sumptuous  sedan 
chairs,  which  are  used  in  great  numbers ; — 
marriage-processions, and  funeral-processions, 
the  biers  in  the  one  case  and  the  cars  in  the 
other  being  gilded  and  covered  with  canopies 
of  silk,  and  the  funerals  being  the  most  splen- 
did portions  of  the  moving  picture. 

The  lateral  streams  are  filled  up  by  those 
who  are  busied  in  buying,  selling,  and  barter- 
ing :  the  gaiety,  buz,  and  confusion  that  pre- 
vail, are  greater  than  might  be  expected  from 
the  general  character  of  the  Chinese  :  the 
dealer  cries  his  goods,  the  purchaser  chaffers 
and  wrangles  aloud,  the  barber  flourishes  his 
tweezers  in  the  air,  and  clacks  them  together, 
inviting  custom ;  comedians  and  quack  doc- 
tors, mountebanks  and  musicians,  pedlars  and 
their  packs,  jugglers,  fortunetellers  and  con- 
jurors, leave  no  space  unoccupied  on  the  sides 
of  the  street.  And  this  noise,  and  bustle,  and 
crowd,  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sea- 
son or  occasion,  but  reigns  every  day  of  the 
year.  "  I  scarcely  ever  passed  the  gates, 
which  happened  twice  or  oftener  in  the  week," 
says  Barrow,  "  that  I  had  not  to  wait  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  passage  was  free, 
particularly  in  the  morning,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  two  or  three  soldiers  with 
their  whips  to  clear  the  way."  The  number 
of  women  in  this  crowd  is  by  no  means  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  the  men.  In  the  capital, 
the  Chinese  confine  their  wives  more  scrupu- 
lously than  elsewhere,  and  though  in  the  quiet 


streets  or  cross  lanes  young  girls  (who  always 
retire  at  the  approach  of  men)  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen  smoking  their  pipes  at  the  doors 
of  their  houses,  few  v.omen,  except  Tartars, 
are  seen  either  in  the  crowd  or  in  the  narrow 
streets.  The  Tartar  women,  however,  go 
about  every  where,  both  on  foot  and  horse- 
back, v.  hich  tlicy  cross  like  men.  They  are 
seen  in  the  tiiickest  of  the  crowd,  clad  all  in 
long  silken  robes  that  reach  to  their  feet, 
which  appear  as  much  too  large  as  those  of 
the  Chinese  women  do  too  small. 

When  the  main  streets  cross  each  other  at 
right  angles,  there  are  erected,  at  the  four 
points  of  intersection,  four  of  those  ornamental 
arches  which  we  have  described  as  monuments 
to  those  who  have  attained  venerable  age,  or 
merited  well  of  the  community.  They  con- 
sist of  three  gateways,  the  central  one  of 
which  is  bold  and  lofty, — the  narrow  roofs 
thrown  over  them  are  like  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  pensile,  painted,  gilded,  and  varnished. 

The  ample  breadth  and  continuous  crowd 
are  confined  to  the  four  large,  main  streets  : 
all  the  other  streets  are  mere  lanes  branch- 
ing from  the  great  avenues  (also  at  right  an- 
gles), and  are  very  narrow,  solitary,  and  si- 
lent. In  these  lanes,  however,  the  houses  of 
the  state  officers,  and  of  most  of  the  rich  and 
great,  are  situated.  Lord  ^Macartney,  and 
the  gentlemen  of  his  embassy,  were  lodged 
in  a  house  of  this  sort  in  a  lane  near  to  the 
city-walls,  whicii  had  not  been  long  built  by 
a  former  Hou-pou  of  Canton,  who  was  said 
to  have  spent  nearly  100,000/.  in  its  erection. 
What  increases  the  dulness  of  these  streets 
is,  that  there  are  no  windows  or  openings 
(save  a  little  mean  door,  generally  closed)  in 
the  fronts  of  the  houses.  Such  things  are 
only  found  in  the  great  shops  and  magazines, 
which  are  all  situated  on  the  four  principal 
streets.  Many  of  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
class  have,  hov>ever,  a  sort  of  terrace,  with 
a  railed  balcony  or  parapet-wall  in  front, 
which  is  ornamented  with  miniature  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  growing  in  pots,  and  pro- 
duce rather  an  agreeable  effect. 

Neither  the  broad  nor  the  narrow  streets 
have  any  pavement,  but  both  are  cleaned 
every  morning,  and  the  latter  regularly  water- 
ed to  lay  the  dust,  which  is  often  intolerable. 

Everj^  one  who  has  had  access  to  this  re- 
markable city  has  affirmed  that  the  police 
maintained  is  singularly  strict.  At  the  two 
ends  of  each  street  there  is  a  wooden  gate  or 
barricade,  closed  at  night,  which  cuts  off  the 
inhabitants  of  that  particular  street  from 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  town,  nor 
will  the  sentries  there  permit  ingress  or 
egress  to  any  one  who  has  not  a  lantern  in 
his  hand,  and  urgent  business  to  plead. 
Night-watches  also  perambulate  from  gate 
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to  gate,  who,  instead  of  crying  the  hour  as 
our  watchmen  used  to  do,  strike  upon  a  short 
tube  of  bamboo,  which  gives  a  dull,  hollow, 
and  loud  sound.  To  show  their  vigilance 
they  exercise  this  instrument  every  two  or 
three  minutes  as  they  go  their  rounds.  Lord 
Macartney,  who  had  two  or  three  of  these 
noisy  guardians  of  peace  and  tranquillity  con- 
stantly near  his  house,  could  not  sleep  a  wink 
for  the  first  three  or  four  nights,  but,  by  de- 
grees, became  so  accustomed  to  the  noise 
that  it  did  not  disturb  his  slumbers.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  measures,  which,  though  they 
admirably  secure  the  safety  and  tranquillity 
of  the  inhabitants,  probably  originate  mainly 
from  the  jealousy  and  apprehension  of  their 
despotic  government,  the  proprietor  or  inha- 
bitant of  every  tenth  house  in  the  city,  like  the 
ancient  ty  thingmen  of  England,  takes  it  in  turn 
to  keep  the  peace,  and  be  responsible  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  his  nine  neighbours.  If 
any  riot  should  take  place,  he  is  obliged  to 
give  instant  information  at  the  nearest  guard- 
house. These  regulations  are  common  to  the 
rest  of  the  Chinese  cities. 

Pekin,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  divided 
into  two.  The  Mantchoos  or  Tartars  inhabit 
the  northern,  the  Chinese  the  southern  por- 
tion. The  court  end,  or  what  is  called  "  The 
Imperial  City,"  in  which  are  situated  the 
emperor's  palace  and  gardens,  all  the  tribu- 
nals or  public  offices,  lodgings  for  the  minis- 
ters, the  eunuchs,  tradespeople,  and  artificers 
of  the  court,  occupies  a  parallelogram  about 
a  mile  long  by  three  fourths  of  a  mile  broad, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  twenty  feet  high, 
built  of  large  red  glazed  bricks,  and  covered 
with  a  pensile  roof  of  tiles,  which  are  yellow 
and  varnished.  The  enclosure  offers  a  de- 
lightful inequality  and  variety  of  surface,  not 
produced  by  nature,  but  by  the  industry  of 
man,  and  a  "  a  rivulet  winding  through  it  not 
only  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  water,  but 
adds  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the  grounds,  by 
being  formed  into  canals,  and  basins,  and 
lakes,  which,  with  the  artificial  mounts,  and 
rocks,  and  groves,  exhibit  the  happiest  imita- 
tion of  nature." 

There  are  very  few  more  remarks  to  be 
made  on  the  capital  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
Its  exuberant  population  was  stated,  both  by 
the  missionaries  and  the  Cliinese  themselves, 
(when  neither  were  suspected  of  any  motives 
for  exaggeration,)  at  three  millions  of  souls  ! 
Barrow,  who  had  the  most  ample  means  of 
observation,  and  who  is  always  rather  under 
than  over  the  mark,  confidciitly  calls  it  the 
greatest  city  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
picture  it  presents  to  the  Europeans  contains 
many  grand,  imposing,  and  some  beautiful 
features;  but  our  primary  comforts  and  ad- 
vantages are  utterly  wanting.  It  has  no  pave- 
ments, no  cloaca  or  sewers,  and  no  commodi- 
ous supply  of  wholesome  water;  consequently, 
it  is  muddy  in  winter  and  dusty  in  summer. 
It  abounds  in  the  foulest  smells,  proceeding 
from  ordures  and  ail  sorts  of  filth,  which  the 
wealthy  try  to  neutralize  in  tiicir  houses  by 
making  use  of  a  variety  of  violent  perfumes, 
and  burning  sfrongly-scentcd  woods  and  com- 
positions ;  and  its  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
draw  their  supplies  of  the  indispensable  fluid 


from  wells  dug  in  the  city,  whose  water  is 
execrable.  Were  the  magnificence  of  Pekin 
ten-fold  what  it  is,  it  might  be  sacrificed  for 
the  supplying  of  these  wants.  The  lofty  gate 
and  the  gilded  palace,  the  royal  garden  and 
the  ornamental  lake,  are  not  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  those  things  which  contri- 
bute to  the  comfort  and  health  of  millions. 
The  greatest  work  of  ancient  Rome  was  her 
cloaca, — and  the  greatest  defect  of  modern 
Paris  is  in  her  not  being  supplied  with  water 
like  London. — Penny  Magazine. 

Extracts  from  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  ^c.    By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

(Continued  from  page  H6.) 

In  their  progress  towards  Jerusalem  the 
travellers  learn  to  their  great  disappoint- 
ment, that  the  plague  had  broken  out  there 
with  alarming  malignity.  But,  says  the  au- 
thor, "  we  cculd  not  resist  our  desire  of,  at 
least,  casting,  from  a  distance,  a  look  upon 
Jerusalem.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should 
leave  a  part  of  our  people,  our  horses,  and 
our  baggage  in  the  monastery ;  that  we 
should  not  enter  the  town,  but  should  confine 
ourselves  to  making  the  tour  of  it,  avoiding 
all  contact  with  the  inhabitants ;  that  in  case, 
by  accident  or  otherwise,  this  contact  should 
take  place,  we  should  not  require  to  return 
to  the  convent,  but  that  we  should  withdraw 
our  effects  and  people,  and  should  encamp  in 
the  environs  of  Jerusalem." 

"  On  the  28th  of  October,  at  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  we  were  prepared  to  quit  the 
Desert  of  St.  John  Baptist.  We  awaited  the 
dawn,  on  horseback,  in  the  court  of  the  con- 
vent, which  is  enclosed  by  high  walls,  to 
avoid  communication  in  the  darkness  with 
the  infected  Arabs  and  Turks  of  the  village 
of  Bethlehem.  At  half-past  five  we  com- 
menced our  march,  by  climbing  a  mountain 
beset  with  enormous  gray  rocks  united  in 
masses  to  each  other,  as  if  partly  broken  by 
the  hammer.  A  few  vines,  showing  the 
seared  leaf  of  autumn,  are  trained  in  little 
fields  formed  in  the  intervals  of  the  rocks ; 
and  enormous  towers  of  stone,  resembling 
those  of  which  speaks  the  Song  of  Songs, 
arose  within  these  vineyards  :  fig-trees,  which 
had  already  lost  the  leaves  of  their  upper 
branches,  were  scattered  round  the  borders 
of  the  vineyards,  dropping  their  black  fruit 
upon  the  rock.  On  our  right  the  wilderness 
of  St.  John,  where  resounded  the  voice — vox 
clamavit  in  dcscrto — sinks,  as  an  immense 
abyss,  amongst  five  or  six  high  mountains, 
whose  rocky  summits,  occasionally  opening, 
admit  partial  views  of  the  Egyptian  sea  co- 
vered with  black  fog.  On  our  left,  and  very 
near  us,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
mound,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower  or 
castle,  which  like  every  thing  around  it  is 
going  to  decay:  other  ruins  are  also  distin- 
guishable, which  seem  to  be  the  arches  of  an 
aqueduct  descending  from  this  castle :  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  some  vines,  climbing  up 
their  sides,  throw  over  these  falling  arches  a 
roofing  of  pale  and  yellow  verdure,  and  a 
tcrebinthus  or  two  is  isolated  amidst  the 
ruins.    This  is  Modin,  the  castle  and  the 


tomb  of  the  last  heroes  of  sacred  history — the 
Maccabees.  We  kft  the  venerable  relics  be- 
hind us,  sparkling  in  the  rays  of  the  early 
morning ;  these  rays  are  not,  as  in  Europe, 
the  produce  of  a  vague  and  confused  light, 
though  at  the  same  time  equal  and  universal ; 
but  darted  like  fiery  arrows  of  many  colours 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  at 
this  moment  concealed  Jerusalem  from  us. 
They  diverge  from  each  other  in  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  common  centre 
whence  they  all  issue :  some  are  blue  lightly 
silvered,  some  a  pure  white,  some  again  of  a 
tender  rose  colour,  which  fades  away  at  their 
edges,  others  of  a  deep  flame  colour,  yet  not 
like  the  rays  of  a  conflagration ; — thus  di- 
vided, but  according  harmoniously  by  suc- 
cessive and  gradual  shading,  they  resemble  a 
brilliant  rainbsw  with  its  circle  broken,  and 
scattering  its  luminous  fragments  across  the 
firmament.  This  was  the  third  time  that 
this  fine  phenomenon  of  the  rising  or  setting 
sun  had  appeared  to  us  under  a  similar  aspect 
since  we  had  been  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Galilee  and  Judea ;  it  is  the  dawn  and  the 
evening  as  represented  by  the  ancient  painters, 
whose  images  seem  false  to  those  who  have 
not  witnessed  the  reality.  In  proportion  as 
day  advances,  the  distinct  splendour  and  azure 
or  flame  colour  of  each  of  these  luminous 
lines  diminish,  and  melt  into  the  general 
brightness  of  the  atmosphere.  The  moon 
was  suspended  over  our  heads  and  still  dis- 
played colours  of  fire  and  of  the  rose,  which 
by  degrees  became  effaced  and  yielded  to  a 
pearly  tint,  itself  fading  in  turn  as  in  the  full 
glow  of  day  she  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
silvery  disk,  losing  colour  in  proportion  as  it 
sinks  deeper  and  deeper  under  water.  After 
we  had  cluiibed  a  second  mountain,  higher 
and  more  naked  than  the  former,  the  horizon 
suddenly  opened  to  the  right,  and  exhibited 
the  whole  space  which  extends  between  the 
last  summits  of  Judea  on  which  we  stood  and 
the  high  mountains  of  Arabia.  This  place 
already  swam  in  the  undulating  and  vaporous 
light  of  morning ;  beyond  the  smaller  hills 
which  lay  under  our  feet  rolled  and  broken 
into  fragments  of  gray  rock,  the  eye  could 
distinguish  nothing  but  a  dazzling  sheet  of 
light,  so  like  a  vast  ocean,  that  we  found  the 
illusion  complete,  and  thought  we  could  dis- 
cern those  intervals  of  deep  shade  and  those 
rough  silvery  plates  of  light,  with  which  the 
dawning  day  darkens  or  brightens  a  calm 
sea.  On  the  coast  of  this  imaginary  ocean 
towards  the  left  of  our  horizon  and  about  a 
league  before  us,  the  sun  shone  upon  a  square 
tower,  an  elevated  minaret,  and  the  great  yel- 
low walls  of  some  edifices  which  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  the  foundations  of  which 
were  lost  in  the  hill  itself:  by  the  points  of 
other  minarets,  the  battlements  of  some  high 
walls,  and  blue  and  black  summits  of  some 
domes  which  rose  behind  the  tower  and  the 
great  minaret,  we  could  recognise  a  town, 
which  stretched  down  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  of  which  the  most  elevated  portion  alone 
was  visible.  This  could  be  only  Jerusalem  ; 
wc  had  thought  ourselves  much  farther  from 
it,  and  each  of  us,  without  daring  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  guide,  lest  the  illusion  should 
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be  destroyed,  enjoyed  in  silence  the  first 
glance  cast  by  stealth  upon  the  Holy  City  ; 
every  thing  inspired  the  name  of  Jerusalem 
It  was  herself!  She  sat  detached  by  her  yel- 
low garb  from  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  and 
the  black  background  of  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
We  stopped  our  horses  to  contemplate  this 
mysterious  and  dazzling  apparition.  Every 
step  we  were  about  to  take  in  descending  to 
the  deep  and  sombre  valleys  which  were  un- 
der our  feet  would  tend  to  veil  her  anew  from 
our  sight.  Behind  these  walls  and  domes  of 
Jerusalem  arose,  in  the  second  line,  a  high 
and  extensive  hill,  darker  than  that  which 
supported  and  partly  concealed  the  town. 
This  second  hill  bounded  our  horizon.  The 
sun  left  its  western  slope  in  the  shade,  but 
grazing,  with  his  vertical  rays,  its  summit, 
which  resembled  a  vast  cupola,  caused  it  to 
swim  in  an  ocean  of  light:  the  doubtful  limits 
of  the  earth  and  sky  were  marked  only  by 
some  large  black  trees,  planted  on  its  most 
elevated  ridge,  and  between  which  the  rays 
of  the  sun  were  admitted.  It  was  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  and  they  were  the  olive-trees  them- 
selves, old  witnesses  of  so  many  days  written 
on  earth  and  in  heaven,  watered  by  Divine 
tears,  the  sweat  of  blood,  and  so  many  other 
tears  shed  since  that  night  which  rendered 
them  sacred.  A  few  more  trees  forming 
dark  spo^s  on  the  hill's  sides  were  confusedly 
distinguisiiable  ;  then  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
cut  the  horizon,  and  hid  the  foot  of  the  Holy 
Mountain :  nearer  to  us,  and  immediately 
under  our  eyes,  was  nothing  but  the  Desert 
of  Stones,  which  serves  as  an  avenue  to  the 
City  of  Stones :  these  enormous  masses,  of 
uniform  ash^coloured  gray,  extend  without 
interruption  from  the  spot  on  which  we  stood 
to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  The  hills  sink 
and  rise  again,  narrow  valleys  wind  round 
their  bases,  and  even  open  a  little  here  and 
there,  as  if  to  deceive  the  eye  of  man  and  to 
promise  him  vegetation  and  life ;  but  hills, 
valleys,  plains,  all  are  stone :  it  is  but  one 
uninterrupted  foundation  of  rock,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  thickness ;  the  clefts  of  which  allow 
only  interval  sufficient  for  the  reptile  to  creep 
or  the  camel  to  break  his  leg. 

"  If  one  conceives  enormous  walls  of  co- 
lossal stones,  like  those  of  which  the  Coliseum 
and  great  theatres  of  Rome  were  built,  each 
rolling  in  a  single  piece  to  the  earth,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  which  every  where  cover  these  last 
ramparts  of  the  City  of  the  Desert,  and  of 
the  form  in  which  they  lie.  The  nearer  one 
approaches  the  more  are  the  stones  crowded 
and  elevated,  standing  like  eternal  avalanches 
ready  to  swallow  up  the  passenger.  The  last 
steps  we  make  before  reaching  Jerusalem  are 
sunk  in  an  immovable  and  funereal  avenue  of 
these  rocks,  rising  to  the  height  of  ten  feet 
above  the  head  of  the  traveller,  and  allowing 
him  only  to  see  that  portion  of  the  sky  which 
is  immediately  over  him. 

"  We  had  traced  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
this  last  and  lugubrious  avenue,  when  sud- 
denly the  rocks,  separating  on  both  sides,  left 
us  in  face  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  to  which 
we  had  come  close  without  knowing  it.  A 
vacant  space  of  some  hundred  paces  alone 


lay  between  us  and  the  gate  of  Bethlehem : 
this  area,  barren,  sloping,  and  waste,  re- 
sembling the  glacis  which  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance surrounds  the  fortified  towns  of  Europe, 
opened  to  the  right  and  descended  with  a 
gentle  declivity  into  a  narrow  valley  ;  to  the 
left  it  bore  five  old  trunks  of  olive-trees,  bent 
almost  horizontally  under  the  weight  of  time 
and  the  sun;  trees,  petrified  as  it  were,  like 
the  barren  fields  from  whence  they  have 
painfully  issued.  The  gate  of  Bethlehem, 
commanded  by  two  towers,  crowned  with 
Gothic  battlements,  but  desolate  and  silent 
as  the  gate  of  a  deserted  castle,  stood  open 
before  us.  We  paused  some  minutes  im- 
moveable, to  contemplate  it ;  our  eager  de- 
sire to  pass  it  was  almost  irrepressible ;  but 
the  plague  was  at  its  height  in  Jerusalem ; 
and  we  had  been  received  into  the  convent  of 
St.  John  Baptist  of  the  Desert,  only  under 
the  most  formal  promise  of  not  entering  the 
city.  We  therefore  entered  it  not,  but  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  wound  slowly  round  the  long 
high  walls,  built  just  within  a  deep  ditch  or 
moat,  in  which  we  occasionally  distinguished 
the  foundation  stones  of  Herod's  ancient  en- 
closure. At  every  step  we  passed  Turkish 
cemeteries,  whitened  with  funereal  monu- 
ments, surmounted  by  the  turban. 

"  These  solitudes,  which  the  plague  was 
nightly  peopling,  contained,  here  and  there, 
groups  of  Turkish  and  Arab  women,  who 
came  to  weep  their  husbands  and  their  fa- 
thers. Some  tents  were  fixed  among  the 
tombs ;  and  seven  or  eight  women,  seated  or 
kneeling,  held  their  beautiful  sucking  babes 
in  their  arms,  and  sung  at  intervals,  in  la- 
mentable cadences,  chants,  or  funereal  pray- 
ers, the  religious  melancholy  of  which  assi- 
milated wonderfully  with  the  desolate  scene 
before  us.    These  women  were  not  veiled  ; 

some  of  them  were  young  and  beautiful ;  thoy 

had  by  their  sides  baskets  painted  in  brilliant 
colours,  full  of  artificial  flowers,  which  they 
set  round  the  tombs,  watering  them  with  their 
tears.  They  bent  from  time  to  time  to  the 
earth  newly  moved,  and  chanted  to  the  dead 
some  stanzas  of  their  complaint,  appearing  to 
speak  in  a  whisper ;  then  waiting  in  silence, 
with  the  ear  resting  on  the  monument,  they 
seemed  to  be  expecting,  and  listening  to  a 
reply.  These  groups  of  women  and  children, 
seated  there  to  weep  and  lament  throughout 
the  day,  were  the  only  signs  of  human  life 
and  habitation  which  appeared  to  us  during 
our  circuit  round  the  walls :  no  noise,  no 
smoke  arose ;  and  the  flying  of  some  doves 
from  the  fig-trees  to  the  battlements,  and 
from  the  battlements  to  the  margins  of  the 
holy  pools,  was  the  only  movement,  the  only 
sound,  amid  this  dumb  and  vacant  solitude. 

"  Half-way  down  the  descent  which  led  us 
to  Cedron,  and  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  we  saw,  not  far  from  the  moat,  the 
open  entrance  to  a  deep  grotto  under  a  mound 
of  yellow  rock.  I  would  not  stay  there; — I 
wished  first  to  see  Jerusalem,  and  nothing  but 
Jerusalem ;  to  embrace  the  entire  city  at  a 
single  view,  with  its  valleys  and  its  hills,  its 
Jehoshaphat  and  its  Cedron,  its  temple  and 
its  sepulchre,  its  ruins  and  its  horizon." 

(To  be  continued.) 


WILLI A>I  COWPJill. 

The  following  beautiful  extract  on  the  cha- 
racter and  genius  of  Cowper,  is  from  an 
article  contained  in  the  ninetieth  number  of 
the  North  American  Review,  under  the  head 
of  "  British  Poetry  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century." 

The  brief  and  melancholy  career  of  Burns 
terminated  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  ;  but 
there  is  little  probability  that,  with  his  fierce 
spirit  and  consuming  passions,  added  to  the 
misery  of  bliglited  hope,  length  of  days  would 
have  much  enhanced  his  renown,  or  that  his 
latter  years  would  have  fulfilled  the  rich  pro- 
mise of  the  spring.  In  beautiful  contrast  with 
him,  stands  his  cotcmporary,  Cowper — truly 
a  man  of  God — held  in  reverence  by  all  who 
love  to  see  high  talent  in  delightful  union  with 
the  amiable  virtues ;  by  all  who  can  sympa- 
thise with  a  meek  and  lowly  spirit,  crushed 
by  the  heaviest  calamity  under  which  huma- 
nity is  ever  called  to  suflfer,  yet  always  breath- 
ing out  from  the  depth  of  his  affliction  the 
accents  of  love  to  God,  and  good  will  to  man. 
His  multiplied  biographers  have  made  his 
personal  history  familiar  to  all  readers.  Year 
after  year  was  his  fine  intellect  shrouded  by 
insanity,  and  when  the  close  of  life  drew  nigh, 
his  condition  realised  tlie  idea  of  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  His  peculiar 
sensitiveness,  combined  with  the  infirmities  of 
a  very  delicate  frame,  compelled  him  early  to 
letire  from  the  agitation  of  the  world,  into 
deep  seclusion ;  there,  like  a  river  in  the 
wilderness,  unseen  of  man,  but  reflecting  the 
bright  blue  sky  of  heaven  from  its  bosom,  his 
daj's  passed  tranquilly  away.  But  his  solitude 
was  not  the  cold  and  selfish  seclusion  of  the 
anchorite ;  it  did  not  chill  the  current  of  his 
generous  affections  ;  and  his  sorrows,  which 
were  many,  melted  without  hardening  his 
heart.  No  man  had  ever  a  stronger  hold  on 
the  hearts  of  those  around  him  ;  his  unobtru- 
sive charities,  his  tenderness  for  others,  made 
his  whole  life  an  emblem  of  the  influences  of 
the  faith  on  which  his  soul  was  anchored. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  love 
with  which  he  clung  to  the  remembrance  of 
the  mother  whom  he  lost  in  infancy ;  his  al- 
lusions to  her  in  his  writings,  remind  us  of 
those  addressed  by  Pope  to  the  venerable  pa- 
rent, who  was  spared  to  witness  the  noon-tide 
glories  of  his  fame.  And  the  memorj'  of  Mrs. 
Unwin, — the  excellent  friend  who  watched 
him  through  that  painful  suffering,  when  the 
burden  of  affection  ceases  to  be  light  and  easy, 
and  the  love  of  many  waxes  cold, — is  indis- 
solubly  bound  with  his.  Under  every  aspect, 
and  in  all  its  relations,  the  character  of  Cow- 
per may  be  studied  with  profit  and  delight. 

His  genius  was  as  bold  and  original  as  his 
character  was  pure  and  humble.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  poets  of  his  country  who  owed 
less  to  those  who  went  before  him  ;  the  path 
in  which  he  adventured  was  his  own,  and  he 
trod  it  with  a  just  and  manly  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.  His  poetry  is  a  faithful  tran- 
script of  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  his 
descriptions  are  living  copies  of  the  scenery 
and  objects  around  him.  Sometimes  he  ven- 
tures into  the  domain  of  satire  ;  perhaps  too 
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frequently ;  though  his  ridicule  is  never  per- 
sonal, it  is  not  always  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  prevailing  gravity  of  his  theme.  He 
makes  no  effort  to  produce  effect ;  the  effect 
which  he  does  produce  arises  not  from  highly 
wrought  passages,  but  from  the  general  strain 
and  tenor" of  his  writings  ;  indeed,  he  is  so  na- 
tural and  unpretending,  that  the  very  absence 
of  apparent  effort  sometimes  causes  the  reader 
to  lose  sight  of  the  extent  and  versatility  of 
his  genius.  Yet  his  powers  were  vast  and 
varied.  Now  he  utters  the  grand  and  melan- 
choly warnings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  ;  now 
his  inimitable  humour  flashes  out  with  singu- 
lar attraction  ;  presently,  familiar  scenes  are 
brought  most  vividly  before  us  in  his  graphic 
descriptions.  Under  all  circumstances,  he 
awakens  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
race,  and  the  loftiest  aspirations  for  their  in- 
tellectual and  social  freedom.  Other  poets 
had  looked  upon  religion  as  the  rock  of  the 
desert;  Cowper  struck  that  rock  as  with  the 
prophet's  rod,  and  made  it  flow  with  healing 
waters.  He  transplanted  new  subjects  into 
the  domain  of  poetry,  and  made  them  flourish 
with  unwonted  beauty.  Who,  before  him, 
ever  called  up  with  such  effect  the  images  of 
domestic  life,  and  the  recollections'  of  the 
happy  fireside  ?  Who,  before  him,  ever 
spread  over  outward  nature  the  chastened 
light  of  religious  feeling,  which  makes  it 
lovely  as  our  own  autumnal  landscape,  under 
the  sweet  influences  of  the  Indian  summer? 


Aurora  Borealis  of  Nov.  17,  1835. 

The  evening  of  Nov.  17th,  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  occurrence  of  a  remark- 
able Aurora  Borealis.  Both  in  extent  and 
magnificence,  it  is  believed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  grandest  forms  of  this  mysterious  phe- 
nomenon, resembling  in  its  features  the  great 
Aurora  Borealis  of  August  19th,  1726,  which 
was  seen  in  France  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  which  furnished  the  occasion  of  the 
celebrated  work  of  M.  Mairan  on  the  Aurora 
Borealis. 

The  present  Aurora  exhibited  itself,  in 
nearly  equal  magnificence,  though  with  fea- 
tures somewhat  varied,  at  points  very  remote 
from  each  other,  as  at  Montreal  and  Dart- 
mouth* college,  at  New  York,  at  Cincinnati, 
and  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  By  the 
kindness  of  our  correspondents,  we  have  been 
furnished  with  numerous  detailed  and  inte- 
resting descriptions  of  tiie  phenomenon,  which 
we  arc  obliged  reluctantly  to  postpone  for 
want  of  room.  The  facts  deserve  to  be  fully 
collated  and  compared  with  the  accounts  of 
similar  occurrences,  (of  which  there  are  a 
great  number  recorded  in  history,)  with  the 
hope  and  expectation  of  arriving  at  the  true 
cause  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  For  the  pre- 
sent, however,  wc  are  compelled  to  confine 
ourselves  to  a  statement  of  the  leading  facts, 
a3  observed  by  Professor  Olmsted,  at  this 
place,  (Yale  College,)  and  published  in  the 
New  Haven  Daily  Herald,  of  Nov.  18th. 

"  Last  night,  our  northern  hemisphere  was 
adorned  with  a  display  of  auroral  lights  re- 
markably grand  and  diversified.    It  was  first 


observed  at  fifteen  minutes  before  seven 
o'clock,  (mean  time,)  when  an  illumination 
of  the  whole  northern  sky,  resembling  the 
break  of  day,  was  discernible  through  the 
openings  in  the  clouds.  About  eighteen  de- 
grees east  of  north,  was  a  broad  column  of 
shining  vapour  tinged  with  crimson,  which 
appeared  and  disappeared  at  intervals.  A 
westerly  wind  moved  off  the  clouds,  render- 
ing the  sky  nearly  clear  by  eight  o'clock, 
when  two  broad  white  columns,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  gathering  between  the 
stars  Aquila  and  Lyra  on  the  west,  and  the 
Pleiades  and  Aries  on  the  east,  united  above, 
so  as  to  complete  a  luminous  arch,  spanning 
the  heavens  a  little  south  of  the  prime  verti- 
cal. The  whole  northern  hemisphere,  being 
more  or  less  illuminated,  and  separated  from 
the  southern  by  this  zone,  was  thrown  into 
striking  contrast  with  the  latter,  which  ap- 
peared of  a  dark  dark  slate  colour,  as  though 
the  stars  were  shining  through  a  stratum  of 
black  clouds.  The  zone  moved  slowly  to  the 
south  until  about  nine  o'clock,  when  it  had 
reached  the  bright  star  in  the  Eagle  in  the 
west,  and  extended  a  little  south  of  the  con- 
stellation Aries  in  the  east.  From  this  time, 
it  began  to  recede  northward,  at  a  nearly 
uniform  rate,  until  twenty  minutes  before 
eleven,  when  a  vast  number  of  columns, 
white  and  crimson,  began  to  shoot  up,  simul- 
taneously, from  all  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  directing  their  course  towards  a 
point  a  few  degrees  south  and  east  of  the  ze- 
nith, around  which  they  arranged  themselves 
as  around  a  common  focus.  The  position  of 
this  point  was  between  the  Pleiades  and 
Alpha  Arietis,  and  south  of  the  Bee,  having 
a  right  ascension  of  42°  and  a  declination  of 
24°,  as  nearly  as  could  be  determined  with- 
out the  aid  of  instruments  ;  but  this  comes  so 
near  to  the  pole  of  the  dipping  needle  and  to 
the  magnetic  meridian,  that  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  conclude  that,  agreeably  to  what  has 
been  observed  of  similar  phenomena  before, 
the  columns  arranged  themselves  exactly  in 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  terrestrial  magnetism. 

"  Soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  commenced  a 
striking  display  of  those  undulatory  flashes, 
denominated  in  the  northern  regions  Merry 
Dancers.  They  consist  of  thin  waves  or 
sheets  of  light,  coursing  each  other  with  im- 
mense speed.  Those  undulations  which  play 
upon  the  surface  of  a  field  of  r}'e,  when  gently 
agitated  by  the  wind,  may  give  to  the  reader 
a  faint  idea  of  these  auroral  waves.  One  of 
these  crimson  columns,  the  most  dense  and 
beautiful  of  all,  as  it  ascended  towards  the 
common  focus,  (the  vanishing  point  of  per- 
sp(;ctivc  for  parallel  lines,)  crossed  the  planet 
Jupiter,  then  at  an  altitude  of  thirty-six  de- 
grees. The  ajjpcarance  was  peculiarly  inte- 
resting, as  the  planet  slione  through  the  crim- 
son cloud,  with  its  splendor  apparently  aug- 
mented rather  tium  diminished. 

"  A  few  shooting  stars  were  seen  at  inter- 
vals, some  of  wliich  were  above  the  ordinary 
magnitude  and  hriglitncss.  One  that  came 
from  between  the  feet  of  the  Great  Bear,  at 
eight  minutes  after  one  o'clock,  and  fell  ap- 
parently near  to  the  earth,  exhibited  a  very 
white  and  dazzling  light,  and  as  it  exploded, 


scattered  shining  fragments,  very  much  after 
the  manner  of  a  sky  rocket." — Silliman's 
Journal. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Attempted  Solution  of  a  Remarkable  Fact. 

Upon  being  informed  of  the  fact,  that  when 
water  is  drawn  from  a  cylindrical  vessel  by 
making  an  aperture  in  the  middle  of  the  bot- 
tom, it  will  acquire  a  rotary  motion  in  the 
vessel,  and  will  alwaj's  whirl -in  a  direction 
contrary  to  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun, 
the  following  solution  occurred  to  me,  which 
I  submit  to  the  examination  of  the  curious. 

When  the  aperture  is  opened,  the  liquid 
immediately  contiguous  to  it  will  flow  out, 
which  will  cause  a  motion  in  that  above  and 
around  the  aperture  towards  that  point  which 
is  the  middle  of  the  bottom.  Now,  in  north 
latitude,  the  southern  portion  of  the  liquid 
will  have  a  more  rapid  eastward  motion  than 
the  northern  portion,  both  being  carried  in 
that  direction  in  space,  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  by  its  diurnal  rotation^:  while  the 
southern,  by  describing  a  larger  circle  than 
the  northern  in  the  same  time,  must  move 
with  greater  velocity.  And  as  both  portions 
have  a  tendency  to  retain  the  acquired  velo- 
city, from  a  known  law,  when  one  moves 
northward,  where  it  would  have  from  the 
earth's  motion  a  less  velocity,  its  tendency  is 
to  slide  eastward  in  the  vessel ;  that  is,  its 
velocit}'  is  greater  than  that  of  the  part  of  the 
vessel  which  it  then  occupies,  while  the 
northern  portion,  by  flowing  from  a  part  of 
the  vessel  where  the  velocity  is  less,  from  its 
tendency  to  retain  its  slower  motion  in  its 
new  place,  necessarily  slides  backwards  rela- 
tively to  that  part  of  the  vessel,  or  more  pro- 
perly, is  left  in  the  rear  by  the  bottom  in 
contact  with  it  sliding  under  it.  Thus,  a 
whirling  motion  is  produced  in  the  manner 
stated  as  the  result  of  experiment.  If  this 
solution  be  correct,  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  re- 
gard to  it,  a  motion  would  take  place  in  a  con- 
trary direction  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

This  eflect  /naij  be  assisted  by  the  sinking 
of  the  fluid,  but  not  having  examined  this 
matter  sufticientiy,  I  am  not  prepared  to  de- 
cide upon  it.  T.  W.  G. 

The  Domestic  Affections  in  Death. — There 
is  no  class  of  persons,  sailors  themselves  not 
excepted,  who  have  greater  reason  to  live  in 
constant  readiness  to  encounter  sudden  death, 
than  the  colliers  who  work  in  some  of  our 
deep  and  impure  mines.  The  following  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  prevalence  of  pious 
sentiments  under  circumstances  of  excruciat- 
ing trial.  In  one  of  the  Newcastle  collieries, 
tiiirty-five  men  and  forty-one  boys  died  by 
suffocation,  or  were  starved  to  death  :  one  of 
the  boys  was  found  dead  with  a  Bible  by  his 
side,  and  a  tin  box  such  as  colliers  use  ;  with- 
in the  lid  he  had  contrived  to  engrave  with 
the  point  of  a  nail  this  last  message  to  his 
parent  and  brother : — "  Fret  not,  my  dear 
mother,  for  we  are  singing  the  praises  of  God 
while  we  have  time.  Mother,  follow  God, 
more  than  ever  I  did.  Joseph,  think  of  God, 
and  be  kind  to  poor  mother." — History  of 
Fossil  Fuel. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
MARtJARET  LUCAS. 

(Continued  from  page  150.) 

"  S.  Taylor  at  this  time  lived  with  John 
Winter,  at  Stafford  ;  and,  long  before  this, 
seeing  my  uncle  and  aunt's  groundless  dislike 
to  that  family,  I  had  desired  they  would  not 
visit  me  often  ;  they  saw  my  motive,  excused 
the  freedom  I  took  with  them,  and  when  I 
went  to  them,  behaved  to  me  in  a  loving  and 
free  manner. 

"  Here  I  ought  not,  and  hope  I  never  shall 
forget  the  best  of  visiters,  the  Invisible  Com- 
forter, who  in  a  good  degree  made  my  afflic- 
tions easy  and  consoled  my  spirit,  under  a 
belief  that  1  still  was  persevering  in  the  way 
of  my  duty. 

"  From  the  encouragement  that  I  thus  met 
within  myself,  1  was  excited,  as  soon  as  pro- 
per, to  endeavour  to  go  to  meeting  again ;  and 
when  I  was  so  far  recovered  that  I  could  dress 
myself,  I  thought,  from  the  weakly  state  I  was 
in,  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  board  in  a 
family,  that  I  might  be  in  the  way  of  getting 
such  provision  as  my  constitution  required, 
which  never  was  very  strong,  and  was  now 
much  impaired  by  excess  of  trouble,  and  the 
different  course  of  living  in  which  I  had  of 
late  been. 

"  As  there  was  a  door  that  went  out  of  the 
chamber  of  my  apartment  into  the  other  part 
of  the  house,  I  thought  it  convenient  that  I 
should  board  with  Thomas  Turnock,  who 
lived  there,  and  was  well  satisfied  therein. 

"  I  had  now  some  hopes,  from  my  aunt's 
absence  during  the  last  month,  that  she  would 
no  more  interrupt  me  in  my  going  to  meeting; 
but  soon  found  them  frustrated,  whether  by 
accident  or  information,  I  know  not ;  for,  one 
day,  when  I  came  to  the  corner,  near  my 
uncle's  house,  I  saw  her  coming  towards  me  ; 
the  thoughts  of  the  doctor  and  my  arm  quick- 
ly occurred  ;  and  I  concluded,  should  I  suffer 
it  to  be  hurt  again,  the  consequences  would 
be  very  bad.  As  I  was  at  liberty,  it  seemed 
right  to  keep  so,  and  make  the  best  of  my 
way ;  yet  so  fettered  did  I  find  myself,  that 
before  I  had  gone  many  yards,  I  faultered  in 
my  purpose,  and  my  aunt  got  up  with  me, 
before  I  was  half  way  to  the  meeting. 

"  I  now  saw  my  mistake,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  better  if  my  aunt  had  overtaken 
me  sooner ;  for  the  place  looked  dangerous, 
and  the  want  of  room  to  shake  and  push  me 
about  in,  gave  me  many  apprehensions  that 
she  would  throw  me  headlong  down  the  pre- 
cipice. It  was  about  the  time  that  Friends 
were  going  into  the  meeting,  and  this  vexed 
her  the  more ;  for  I  have  reason  to  believe 
she  could  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  Friend, 
on  my  account.  She  did  not  spare  to  tell  me 
of  hurting  my  arm,  nor  to  shake  me  by  it ; 
but  as  it  had  some  folds  of  flannels  round  it, 
it  was  preserved.  My  endeavouring  to  out- 
walk her  was  not  suddenly  forgot ;  she  many 
times  after  making  mention  of  it,  and  would 
signify  that  God  was  above  the  wicked  spirit 
still. 

"  Thus,  with  many  admonitions  and  exhor- 
tations, as  she  called  them,  she  kept  me  till 
such  time  as  she  might  expect  the  meeting 
would  break  up,  and  then  left  me. 


"  As  I  was  at  liberty,  I  went  towards  the 
meeting,  and,  as  it  was  not  over,  stepped 
within,  that  my  aunt  might  know  that  my  in- 
tention was  resolute.  This  seemed  to  be  as  a 
renewal  of  our  acquaintance,  for  she  soon  re- 
sumed her  visits  as  usual,  though  not  at  the 
former  unseasonable  hours. 

"  I  have  many  times  seriously  reflected 
how  it  was  with  me  in  these  straights,  and 
may  acknowledge,  my  composure  of  soul  was 
owing  to  a  divine  power,  which  stayed  my 
mind  on  God,  and  kept  down  those  passions 
of  nature,  which  otherwise  might  have  ex- 
ceeded their  bounds.  But,  oh  !  the  calmness 
and  tranquillity  that  in  these  times  of  trial 
possessed  my  heart,  whilst  innocency  pre- 
vailed over  shame ;  and  I  found,  by  submis- 
sion to  these  lessons  of  mortification,  that  I 
grew  in  patience  and  resignation,  in  the  de- 
sire after  the  Lord's  favour,  and  the  manifes- 
tation of  hi.=  will,  who  had  wrought  my  heart 
into  so  good  a  degree  of  submission,  that  I 
was  willing  to  undergo,  or  be  termed  any 
thing,  rather  than  lose  tlic  enjoyment  of  that 
in  which  I  had  now  got  a  small  possession. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  that  I  felt  great 
joy  at  freely  giving  up  my  name  to  that 
which  I  once  thought  most  despicable.  There 
came  a  London  haberdasher  to  my  shop,  with 
whom  I  dealt  in  my  way  of  business :  he  ap- 
proached me  in  his  accustomaiy  manner ;  and 
I,  not  answering  his  compliment  as  usual, 
he  looked  full  at  me,  and  said.  Are  you  a 
Quaker  ?  My  soul  was  struck  by  this  home 
question  ;  I  solemnly  answered,  yes ;  and  im- 
mediately joy  sprang  in  my  heart,  accompa- 
nied with  this  desire,  viz.  Not  only  a  Quaker, 
Lord  :  but  grant  me  to  be  an  Israelite  in- 
deed. 

"  From  this  time  I  found  my  desires  were 
strengthened  to  be  a  true  Israelite,  yet  I 
cannot  but  remark,  how  like  a  fool  I  appear- 
ed in  mv  own  eyes  ;  for  there  seemed  as  great 
an  alteration  in  me  as  could  possibly  happen 
from  such  a  change.  I  could  not  now  be  fluent 
in  compliments,  and  saw  it  best  to  keep  out 
of  the  extravagancy  of  words,  and  such  a  lati- 
tude in  discourse  as  I  formerly  indulged  my- 
self in.  So  many  cross  words  and  knotty 
queries  lay  in  the  way  of  all  I  seemed  to  have 
to  do,  that  nature  was  abashed  almost  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery.  I  often  contemplated 
the  benefit  that  accrued  to  Zaccheus  from 
that  most  heavenly  call.  Make  haste,  and 
come  down  ;  and  how  willingly  would  I  have 
made  my  situation  similar  to  his ;  believing 
there  was  something  in  that  call  alluding  to 
the  glories  of  eternity :  which  now  appeared 
in  brighter  lustre  to  my  eye,  than  all  the 
glittering  objects  of  a  transitory  life.  The 
time  would  glide  sweetly  on  in  reciting  those 
refreshing  prospects  which  then  attended  my 
intervals  of  grief,  but  the  sequel  of  my  story 
calls  on  me  to  cross  my  inclination. 

"  It  was  about  this  time  John  Toft  gave 
me  an  expectation  of  a  visit ;  but  that  even- 
ing I  was  threatened  with  a  disappointment ; 
for  my  aunt  came  in  high  displeasure,  and 
by  her  upbraidings  raised  a  crowd  about  the 
door,  which  was  the  occasion  of  his  passing 
by.  When  she  had  wrought-  herself  into  a 
disposition  to  be  more  quiet,  she  shut  the 


door  and  sat  down.  I  turned  out  of  my 
mind  the  thoughts  of  her  unkind  behaviour, 
yet  could  not  help  feeling  regret  at  the  loss 
of  the  Friend's  company,  being  desirous  to 
see  him,  as  he  had  been  instrumental  for  my 
good.  Whilst  I  was  musing  on  these  things, 
a  messenger  came  and  told  me,  that  although 
my  aunt  was  there,  if  I  thought  it  convenient, 
he  would  come  to  see  me.  I  hesitated  a  little 
to  prove  what  would  be  best.  I  knew  my 
aunt's  weakness,  that  she  would  not  spare 
me,  or  mind,  in  her  passion,  what  she  ex- 
pressed ;  yet  hoped,  as  it  was  his  desire  to 
come,  he  would  excuse  what  might  fall  upon 
himself,  and  see  through  the  falsities  she 
might  cast  on  me. 

"  In  this  conclusion  I  desired  his  company, 
and  my  aunt  being  present,  said  she  would 
stay  to  see  this  Friend.  On  his  knocking,  I 
let  him  in  with  a  degree  of  fear,  and  watched 
to  hear  the  salutation  she  gave  him  ;  which 
was,  '  Thou  deceiver  !  thou  antichrist !  thou 
hast  seduced  this  silly  wretch.'  Had  she 
known  what  my  heart  could  have  told  her, 
she  might  have  thought  differently ;  for,  on 
the  appearance  of  the  Friend,  I  was  made 
very  sensible  of  that  power  by  which  I  had 
been  drawn  into  the  truth. 

"  He  endeavoured  to  show  her  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  her  charge,  by  assuring  her 
that  he  had  never  had  any  conversation  with 
me  nor  had  visited  me  before.  She  answer- 
ed. If  thou  hast  not,  thy  brethren  have  ;  and 
was  running  on  with  violence  against  the 
Quakers.  He  still  tried  to  engage  her  atten- 
tion, by  reminding  her  that  his  mother  and 
she  used,  as  neighbours,  to  be  acquainted. 
She  siofiiified  that  was  true,  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  good  Quaker  in  the  world,  his  mother 
was  one. 

"  She  kept  walking  between  the  shop  and 
the  closet,  laying  many  heav}-  things  to  my 
charge,  which  I  had  learned  with  silence  to 
bear,  till  she  touched  my  modestj^,  and  told 
the  Friend  the  freedom  which,  she  said,  I 
gave  to  young  men  ;  then  I  desired  her  to 
keep  to  the  truth  ;  and  she  said,  If  I  spoke 
another  word,  she  would  knock  my  head  to 
the  wall,  which,  I  well  knew,  a  word  or  two 
more  would  have  aggravated  her  to  have  done. 
Upon  his  asking  how  long  I  had  been  so  bad, 
she  said,  ever  since  I  had  been  deluded  ;  for 
I  was  well  enough  before  I  was  bewitched. 

"  Thus  she  went  on,  as  long,  I  believe,  as 
she  had  power  ;  for,  going  out  she  said,  I  will 
go,  but  I  will  come  again ;  but  she  came  no 
more  till  next  day,  when  she  laid  on  me  with 
blows,  saying,  that  I  sent  for  the  Friend  on 
purpose  to  vex  her.  She  showed  so  much  of 
her  passion,  as  to  make  the  Friend  signify  to 
me,  that  he  could  think  no  other  than  that 
she  was  out  of  her  senses  ;  and  that  he  could 
not  see,  if  I  had  not  truth  for  my  foundation, 
how  it  was  possible  for  me  to  stand.  I  told 
him  that  I  had  no  other  view  of  coming 
amongst  Friends,  than  to  procure  the  truth 
and  peace  of  God  to  my  soul  ;  and  that  I  had 
still  hopes  I  should  be  preserved.  I  remem- 
ber he  observed  to  me  the  emptiness  of  a 
barren  profession ;  and  advised  me  to  wait  on 
God  in  the  secret  of  my  heart,  to  rely  on  his 
wisdom,  and  to  trust  in  his  power,,  signifj-ing 
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a  desire  that  I  might  be  preserved  ;  and  add- 
ing, he  would  have  come  to  see  me  sooner, 
but  found  himself  engaged  to  take  the  apos- 
tle's advice,  to  '  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
one  ;'  and,  after  kindly  inviting  me  to  his 
house,  took  leave.  This  visit  I  returned  in 
about  a  month. 

"  When  he  was  gone,  I  considered  what 
had  passed,  and  was  thankful  to  the  Great 
Disposer  of  all  things.  I  thought  tliere  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  in  my  aunt's  leaving 
us,  for  she  had  never  left  me  with  any  person 
before,  and  was  glad  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  such  instruction,  the  like  of  which  I 
never  had  before  received  in  conversation  ; 
nor  could  I  less  admire  the  Friend's  prudent 
care,  in  observing  the  apostle's  advice,  which 
I  had  beforetime  thought  alluded  only  to  the 
laying  on  of  the  bishop's  hands,  at  the  time 
of  the  young  student's  admission  into  holy 
orders,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  youth.  I 
now  saw  that  for  want  of  prudence  in  parti- 
culars, I  had  been  a  sufferer ;  and,  as  an  in- 
stance, shall  mention  one  of  the  most  uneasy 
meetings  I  ever  was  at,  which  was  occasion- 
ed by  a  Friend's  overcare,  who  had  often 
pressed  me  to  come  up  higher  in  the  meeting 
than  where  I  frequently  sat.  I  signified  to 
that  Friend,  that  the  highest  place  in  the 
meeting  would  be  as  little  regarded  by  my 
aunt  as  the  lowest,  should  she  be  inclined  to 
make  a  disturbance  there  ;  yet,  by  frequent 
importunity,  being  willing  to  show  some  re- 
spect to  my  friend's  advice,  I  was  prevailed 
with  to  advance  a  form  or  two  ;  but  when  the 
Friend  came  and  saw  I  had  not  thoroughly 
taken  her  advice,  she  plucked  me  by  the  arm; 
and  although  I  signified  my  desire  of  sitting 
still,  as  far  as  civility  would  bear,  yet  she 
compelled  me  to  rise,  and,  notwithstanding  I 
showed  a  desire  of  turning  in  at  the  next,  and 
the  next  seat  I  came  to,  yet  she  would  not 
let  me  rest,  till  she  had  placed  me  by  her- 
self Then,  oh  !  the  hurries  that  my  mind 
was  in  ;  for  surely  had  my  aunt  herself 
been  there,  she  could  not  have  confused  my 
thoughts  half  so  much ;  for  though,  at  this 
time,  when  at  meetings,  I  had  a  desire  to 
draw  nigh  to  Friends  in  spirit,  yet  it  went 
much  against  my  inclination  to  sit  so  near 
the  place  which,  my  aunt  used  to  tell  me, 
must  be  my  seat ;  saying,  all  proselytes  must 
be  made  preachers,  and  tell  to  the  brethren 
the  abominations  of  the  wicked.  Often  would 
she  tease  me  with  such  things  ;  well  knowing 
I  had  in  my  nature  a  great  aversion  to  wo- 
men's preaching. 

"  Here  I  sat,  in  a  restless  condition,  seve- 
ral times  purposing  to  go  out ;  yet  the  kind- 
ness I  had  for  my  friend  prevailed  on  me  to 
stay.  Glad  however  was  I  when  the  meet- 
ing broke  un :  and  when  it  was  over,  the 
Friend  gave  me  her  hand,  which  I  answered 
with  my  own,  '\.\  token  of  my  forgiving  her 
too  forward,  thougii  loving,  fault ;  yet  not 
without  telling  her,  when  at  home,  the  trou- 
ble she  had  given  me,  and  desiring  her  never 
to  use  me  so  hardly  again. 

"  Shall  I  hern  say,  that  good  came  out  of 
evil  ?  no  sure,  but  sweet  came  out  of  bitter  ; 
for,  by  my  friend's  freedom  of  giving  me  her 
hand,  several  that  were  in  the  meeting  did  the 


same ;  and  though  this  did  not  prove  a  time 
of  confirmation  to  my  faith,  but  rather  other- 
wise, yet  it  seemed  like  a  sign  of  ilnion,  no 
one  having  done  so  before,  and  was  pleasant. 

"  I  lost,  for  a  time,  the  deep  impression 
which  the  Friend's  apprehension  of  my  aunt's 
being  distracted,  had  made  on  my  mind;  but 
thought  afterwards,  if,  from  the  little  he  saw, 
he  could  not  but  entertain  apprehensions  of 
that  kind,  what  had  I  to  fear,  who  had  seen 
her  so  many  times  a  great  deal  worse ;  yet, 
what  could  I  do,  or  what  was  there  to  be 
done  ?  I  could  not  renounce  my  salvation  in 
order  to  appease  my  aunt. 

"  These  reflections  caused  distress  in  my 
countenance,  which  occasioned  my  aunt  to 
say,  she  read  the  very  Quaker  in  my  face. 

"  It  seemed  hardly  possible  I  could  ever 
know  any  sorrow  like  that  I  then  felt ;  and 
my  aunt,  either  by  information,  or  her  own 
observation,  became  acquainted  with  it ;  and 
by  many  frantic  gestures,  wrought  in  me  a 
belief  that  she  was  really  as  I  imagined.  My 
soul  now  fled  to  the  Almighty  for  refuge,  and 
I  sat  before  her  a  witness  of  her  frenzical  be- 
haviour, with  more  solidity  and  composure 
than  she  expected.  At  last,  she  came  up  to 
me,  and  said,  '  I  am  mad  ;  thou,  thou  hast 
driven  me  mad  !  and  I  am  mad  !'  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  her  say  so,  and  thought  there 
was  some  hopes  for  me,  as  she  had  yet  so 
much  reason  left  as  to  tell  me  of  the  thing 
she  knew  I  was  so  afraid  of. 

"  Upon  my  showing  so  much  indifference 
about  it,  she  dropt  that  scheme,  and  in  a 
little  time  after,  as  one  fainting  in  her  hopes 
of  victory,  declined  interrupting  me  in  the 
street ;  j'et,  being  v/illing  to  obstruct  my  de- 
sire of  going  to  meeting,  she  would  come  to 
my  room  before  the  hour  appointed  ;  telling 
me,  we  would  have  a  silent  meeting.  I  would 

gladly  have  had  her  kept  to  it,  but  it  Seemed 

an  impossibility  on  her  part. 

"  When  I  saw  it  was  her  intention,  by  this 
means,  to  keep  me  at  home,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it,  I  set  out  so  much  the  sooner ;  and 
she,  on  the  other  hand,  came  earlier  still,  till 
she  saw,  without  she  rose  sooner  in  the  morn- 
ing, my  resolution  would  outgo  hers. 

"  Many  were  the  paces  which  I  was  forced 
to  take  in  the  fields  on  this  account ;  but  I 
may  say  my  labour  was  not  in  vain,  for  my 
aunt  then  left  me  to  my  liberty,  and  many 
precious  meetings  I  enjoyed. 

"  As  I  had  nothing  of  tradition  when  there 
to  trust  to,  my  earnest  desire  was  to  seek  the 
Lord,  and  he  was  found  of  my  soul,  to  my 
inexpressible  consolation. 

"  In  respect  to  silent  meetings,  my  spiritual 
exercises  ^it  home  had  taught  me  how  to  im- 
prove by  them ;  my  heart  inclined  rather  to 
sit  in  fear  and  reverence,  and  to  watch  against 
the  tumult  of  unnecessary  thoughts,  than  to 
be  busy,  as  formerly,  in  the  florid  appear- 
ances of  lip-worsliip.  But  yet,  I  would  not 
have  it  supposed  that  I  knew  no  ditHculty  in 
my  exercises ;  for  I  often  felt  the  throng  of 
natural  cogitations  to  press  so  hard  upon  me, 
that  I  have  found  cause  to  implore  tlie  divine 
aid,  often  brca'hing  forth  this  ejaculation: 
Lord,  if  thou  keep  not  the  city,  the  watch- 
man waketh  but  in  vaia  !" 


For  "  The  Friend." 
Ref  ections  on  the  various  attempts  which  have 
been  made,  of  latter  years,  to  introduce  into 
the  Society  of  Friends,  views  and  •princi- 
ples inconsistent  xi^ith  our  religious  pro- 
fession. 

In  the  character  of  George  Fox,  that  emi- 
nent instrument  in  the  Lord's  hand  in  turn- 
ing many  to  righteousness,  we  have  a  striking 
instance  of  the  power  of  Divine  grace,  to  en- 
lighten the  understanding,  reduce  the  will, 
and  bring  it  into  a  conformity  with  the  Divine 
will.  Comparable  to  clay  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter,  he  submitted  to  be  regulated  and  di- 
rected, by  this  holy  principle,  in  tlie  secret 
of  the  heart,  and  thereby  was  taught  in  early 
life,  to  forsake  the  evils  which  are  in  the 
world,  and  walk  in  the  strait  and  narrow 
way ;  he  loved,  and  sought,  meditation  and 
retirement,  and  in  his  state  of  seclusion  had 
clear  openings  of  divine  things.  His  mind 
was  gradually  drawn  from  a  dependence  up- 
on the  various  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the 
religious  professors  of  that  day,  being  given 
to  see,  by  the  light  of  truth,  that  the  observ- 
ance of  them  was  not  obligatory  upon  Chris- 
tians ;  these  manifestations  to  his  mind,  he 
found  to  correspond  with  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  he  kept  by  him,  and  he  thus  became 
settled  and  established  in  those  doctrines  and 
principles  which  he  afterwards  promulgated ; 
the  minds  of  many  were  prepared  to  receive 
his  ministry,  some  of  whom  became  able  ad- 
vocates of  the  same  doctrines,  believing  them 
to  be  consistent  with  those  taught  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles ;  and  so  persuaded 
were  they  of  their  truth,  that  loss  of  liberty, 
or  property,  or  life,  were  not  sufficient  to 
shake  their  constancy.  Among  the  cotera- 
poraries  of  G.  Fox,  was  Robert  Barclay,  a 
young  man  of  an  honourable  and  wealthy 
family.  He  joined  in  religious  fellowship 
with  this  despised  and  persecuted  people, 
partook  with  them  in  their  sufferings,  and 
wrote  much  in  their  defence ;  in  his  Apology 
for  the  true  Christian  Divinity,  he  has  given 
a  clear  and  logical  definition  of  their  princi- 
ples, M'hich  the  true  Quaker,  down  to  the 
present  day,  regards  as  a  standard  work,  and 
a  full  exhibition  of  his  faith,  and  belief  on  the 
various  points  of  Christian  doctrine. 

It  is  therefore  very  important  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  if  at  any  time  we  should  be  tempted 
to  introduce  new  views  into  the  Society,  whe- 
ther under  pretence  of  exalting  our  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  the  immediate  guidance 
and  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  we  de- 
tract from  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  only  fit  outward  rule  or  test  by 
which  to  try  our  doctrines;  or  on  the  other 
hand,  should  any  be  induced  to  exalt  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  as  the  only  or  primary 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  thereby  under- 
value or  disregard  the  blessed  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  would  lead  us  into  all 
truth,  and  be  our  guide  and  comforter  through 
the  trials  of  time;  if  these,  or  any  other  doc- 
trinal views,  should  be  promulgated  by  any 
of  our  members,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
those  held  by  George  Fox,  and  so  ably  de- 
fended by  R.  Barclay,  as  well  as  many  others 
of  their  cotemporaries  and  fellow-labourers ; 
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inasmuch  as  they  differ  from  them  on  points 
of  faith,  I  do  not  consider  that  such  are  in 
unity  with  our  religious  Society. 

The  operation  of  religion  on  the  soul  is  a 
progressive  work,  carried  on  between  man 
and  his  Creator,  and  the  work  of  redemption 
is  perfected,  according  as  we  yield  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  al- 
though we  freely  admit  that  the  church  mili- 
tant consists  of  all  those  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  in  sincerity,  and  are  engaged  to  do  his 
will,  of  whatever  denomination  of  Christians 
they  may  be ;  yet  the  settled  established  pro- 
fession of  our  religious  community,  which  has 
stood  for  ages,  and  undergone  no  inconsider- 
able share  of  scrutiny  and  investigation,  ought 
not  now  to  be  assailed,  and  cannot  be  changed 
without  danger  of  undermining  the  compact 
which  has  bound  us  together ;  let  us  then 
endeavour,  in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  to 
"  stand  fast  in  one  spirit,  with  one  mind  striv- 
ing together  for  the  faith  of  the  gospel." 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  1835. 

Jane  Wheeler,  wife  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  died 
i9th  of  12th  mo.  1832,  near  Petersburgh. 

Many  years  since  Daniel  Wheeler  settled 
in  Russia,  under  an  engagement  with  the 
late  Emperor  Alexander  to  bring  into  culti- 
vation an  extensive  tract  of  land  near  Peters- 
burgh. Several  branches  of  his  family  are 
still  there  in  the  pursuit  of  this  occupation. 
From  them  we  are  now  enabled  to  present  to 
our  readers  the  following  notice  of  the  de- 
cease of  Jane  Wheeler. 

In  adverting  to  the  close  of  our  late  ho- 
houred  mother,  we  are  sensible  that  although 
there  was  much  on  which  her  surviving  fami- 
ly can  reflect  with  comfort,  and  which  de- 
mands their  devout  and  lasting  thankfulness 
to  the  Father  of  mercies,  yet  that  there  was, 
perhaps,  little  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
one  neither  personally  interested,  nor  having 
witnessed  the  solemn  and  affecting  scene. 
The  assurance  which  eminently  pervaded  the 
minds  of  those  who  did  witness  it,  that  our 
departed  parent  had  entered  into  rest,  how- 
ever precious,  is  nearly  incommunicable  ;  but 
it  may  nevertheless  be  animating  to  some 
humble  Christian  pilgrim,  to  observe  that  one 
who  was  indeed  "  little  in  her  own  eyes,"  and 
whose  life  was  one  unostentatious  round  of 
family  duties,  was  at  length,  through  "'Him 
who  died  for  us  and  rose  again,"  permitted 
to  close  her  eyes  in  perfect  peace,  and  was 
graciously  gathered  "  as  a  shock  of  corn 
Cometh  in  in  his  season." 

There  was  a  beautiful  correspondence  be- 
tween the  life  and  the  death  of  our  beloved 
mother  ;  the  retiredncss  and  tranquillity  of 
the  one,  harmonizing  with  the  peaceful  calm 
of  the  other  ;  and  the  lone  sequestered  spot 
in  which  her  ashes  now  repose,  is  in  unison 
with  both. 

It  will  doubtless  be  recollected  by  many  of 
our  friends,  that  the  decease  of  our  late  dear 
mother  occurred  during  a  painful  separation 
from  her  beloved  husband,  who  was  at  that 
time  engaged,  under  a  belief  of  religious  duty, 


in  those  preliminary  measures  which  have 
issued  in  the  voyage  to  the  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific, and  other  distant  parts  of  the  world, 
which,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  sons,  he  is 
now  prosecuting.  This  separation  was  indeed 
a  painful  dispensation  to  our  late  dear  parent ; 
but  she  was  eminently  "  patient  in  tribula- 
tion," suffering  for  the  most  in  silence ;  and 
a  certain  reserve  of  disposition,  which  was 
natural  to  her,  rendered  her  less  capable  than 
many  others  of  lightening  her  sorrows,  by 
partaking  of  the  sympathy  of  those  around 
her.  It  was  on  the  10th  day  of  the  12th 
mo.  1832,  that  the  fever  which  was  to  termi- 
nate the  life  of  our  dear  mother,  first  appear- 
ed ;  but  its  form  was  for  many  days  so  mild, 
and  our  fears  at  that  time  were  so  strongly 
excited  by  the  situation  of  another  member 
of  the  family,  who  appeared  to  be  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  grave,  that  at  first  little 
apprehension  was  entertained  of  its  serious 
nature.  At  length,  however,  the  high  degree 
of  excitement  which  was  obvious,  amounting  to 
a  degree  of  delirium,  awoke  us  to  a  sense  of  the 
awful  reality ;  but  rational  conversation  was 
already  nearly  impracticable,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  our  beloved  parent  was 
sensible  of  her  situation,  till  within  a  few 
hours  of  her  final  change,  which  took  place 
on  19th  of  12th  mo. 

During  this  brief  period  she  appeared  quite 
free  from  delirium,  and  remained  composed 
and  sensible  nearly  to  the  close  ;  but  her 
strength  was  so  completely  exhausted,  that 
her  attempts  to  speak,  which  were  many, 
mostly  ended  in  a  tremulous  inarticulate  mo- 
tion of  the  lips,  which  left  those  about  her 
painfully  unconscious  of  the  meaning  which 
she  appeared  solicitous  to  convey.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  at  this  time  beautifully  serene 
and  peaceful ;  and  once  the  words  "  Jesus"  and 
"  God"  were  clearly  distinguished,  though  the 
import  of  the  sentence  could  not  be  collected. 
At  another  time,  observing  one  of  her  child- 
ren in  tears,  she  said  distinctly  and  with  the 
utmost  composure,  "  Look  up  for  help  ;"  thus 
proving  at  once  the  tendency  of  her  soul,  in 
the  hour  of  extremity,  towards  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Christian's  faith  and  hope, — her 
consciousness  of  her  own  situation  and  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances, — and  her  practical 
relicuice  on  that  omnipotent  arm,  which  alone 
was  sufficient  to  support  at  such  a  moment. 

At  length  her  respiration,  which  for  some 
hours  had  been  laborious,  became  gentler, 
and  its  intervals  progressively  increased  in 
duration,  till  the  beloved  sufferer  passed  away 
without  sigh,  groan,  or  struggle,  leaving  those 
around  her  bed  unable  to  fix  the  precise  mo- 
ment at  which  the  spirit  fled.  A  holy  calm 
spread  itself  over  our  feelings,  and  we  re- 
mained for  some  time  as  silent  as  she  on 
whom  we  gazed.  The  swell  of  sorrow  seem- 
ed completely  hushed,  and  the  silent  tribute 
of  thanksgiving  ascended  to  Him  who  had 
graciously  led  our  departed  mother  all  her 
life  long,  and  had  in  infinite  mercy  taken  her 
to  himself.  It  was  a  moment  of  solemnity 
and  favour  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us,  in 
which  all  doubting  was  swallowed  up,  and  the 
soul  reposed,  with  a  richness  and  fulness  of 
peace  altogether  indescribable,  on  the  bound- 


less goodness  of  God.  The  external  circum- 
stances of  our  bereaved  family  at  this  junc- 
ture were,  nevertheless,  in  some  respects, 
peculiarly  trying.  One  of  us  was  still  alarm- 
ingly ill,  and  the  others  were  shattered  by 
disease,  and  worn  down  with  anxiety  and 
watching.  In  the  midst  of  a  Russian  win- 
ter,— our  beloved  father,  as  has  been  stated, 
absent, — and  not  having  a  single  member  of 
our  own  Society  out  of  the  family  within  our 
reach, — we  could  not  but  feel  our  situation. 
And  a  new  difliculty  immediately  arose,  re- 
specting the  interment  of  the  mortal  remains 
of  our  departed  parent.  No  burying  place 
belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends  existed 
here,  and  the  adoption  of  any  of  those  pos- 
sessed by  other  bodies  of  professors,  was  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  minds  of  some  of  us. 
It  is  one  thing  to  pass  along  a  beaten  track,  and 
another  to  penetrate  into  untried  ground  ;  but 
Divine  Goodness  never  faileth  those  who  trust 
him,  and  desire  to  obey  him.  The  precise 
path  of  duty  became  gradually  plain,  and  way 
was  ultimately  made,  in  a  manner  we  had  by 
no  means  anticipated,  for  the  inclosure  of  a 
small  space  of  ground  near  our  dwelling,  for 
the  purpose  of  interment.  This  necessarily 
produced  delay,  and  the  successive  illness  of 
three  of  the  survivors  still  further  postponed 
the  performance  of  the  last  sad  duty  to  our 
deceased  mother,  and  drew  our  attention  from 
the  dead,  by  most  painful  solicitude  for  the 
living.  In  mercy,  however,  the  lives  of  these 
were  spared  ;  and  on  28th  of  the  3d  mo.  1833, 
our  mournful  and  solitar}-  band,  bowed  down 
at  once  by  sickness  and  sorrow,  followed  to 
her  isolated  resting-place  the  remains  of  our 
late  venerable  mother.  We  had  received 
much  and  active  kindness  from  our  friends 
here,  during  the  sickness  which  had  prevail- 
ed in  the  family,  and  a  few  of  them  attended 
on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral.  Our  little 
meeting  for  silent  worship  was  first  held  ;  and 
He  who  had  graciously  promised  that  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  his 
name,  there  will  He  be  in  the  midst  of  them, 
was  pleased  to  support  our  afflicted  drooping 
minds,  and  to  strengthen  us  for  the  painful 
duty  which  succeeded.  Thus,  through  the 
mercy  of  him  whose  "  compassions  fail  not," 
a  da}-,  the  anticipation  of  which  had  been  so 
appalling,  was  crowned  with  peace ;  and  we 
felt  in  its  close,  that  the  tribute  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  was  due  to  that  gracious  Being, 
who  had  thus  been  pleased  to  manifest  his 
strength  in  our  exceeding  weakness. 

Forgelfulness. — A  wretch  that  is  condemned  to  die 
to-morrow  cannot  forget  it,  and  yet  poor  sinners,  that 
continually  are  uncertain  to  live  an  hour,  and  certain 
speedily  to  see  the  majesty  of  the  Lord,  to  their  incon- 
ceivable joy  or  terror,  as  sure  as  they  now  live  upon 
earth,  can  forget  these  things  for  which  they  have 
their  memory,  and  which  one  would  think  should 
drown  the  matters  of  this  world,  as  the  report  of  a 
cannon  doth  a  whisper,  or  as  the  sun  obscures  a  poor 
glow-worm.  Oh  wonderful  stupidity  of  an  unrcgene- 
rate  soul!  oh  wonderful  folly  and  distractedness  of  the 
ungodly,  that  ever  men  can  forget — I  say  again,  that 
they  can  forget  eternal  joy,  eternal  woe,  and  the  eler- 
nal  God,  and  the  place  of  their  eternal  and  unchange- 
able abode !  when  they  stand  even  at  the  door,  and 
there  is  but  the  thin  veil  of  flesh  between  them  and 
that  amazing  sight,  that  eternal  gulf,  and  they  are 
daily  dying  and  stepping  in  1 — Baxter. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

"  Solomon,  my  son,  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers,  and 
serve  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind.  If 
tliou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee  ;  but  if  thou  forsake 
him,  he  will  cast  thee  ofl'for  ever!" 

Student,  at  thy  midnight  toil 
Ploughing  up  the  mental  soil, 
Gathering  dust  from  ancient  urns, 
While  the  fire  of  genius  burns, 
In  thy  spirit  and  tliine  eye 
Think  of  climes  beyond  the  sky; 
Vain  will  be  thy  eartlily  lore 
On  the  vast  eternal  shore  ! 

Warrior,  in  the  paths  of  death 
Seeking  glory's  fleeting  breatli, 
When  thou  takest  up  thy  shield 
On  the  dreadful  battle  field. 
Where  man's  blood  like  rain  is  pour'd, 
As  thou  liftcst  up  thy  sword. 
Think  before  the  death-blows  given 
Is  the  soul  prepared  for  heaven  ! 

'       Statesman,  up  the  steps  of  fame 
Toiling  for  an  empty  name. 
Laying  oft  thy  aching  head 
On  pale  envy's  thorny  bed ; 
Is  thy  heart  within  thee  stirred 
By  each  flatterer's  honeyed  word  ? 
When  God's  judgment  day  draws  near, 
Wilt  thou  shrink  his  voice  to  hear ! 

Merchant,  owning  heaps  of  gold, 
Counting  more  from  stores  unsold. 
Anxious — watching  wind  and  tide 
Lest  the  waves  thy  treasures  hide, 
Even  within  the  temple's  door 
Laying  plans  for  gaining  more  ; 
Dost  thou  know  thy  end  draws  nigh? 
Like  the  poorest  thou  must  die  I 

Poet,  with  the  brow  of  thought. 

Feelings  far  too  finely  wrought, 

Save  with  mind's  bright  wing  unfurl'd 

In  the  intellectual  world. 

Musing  on  all  lovely  things. 

Drinking  deep  of  hidden  springs. 

Let  the  spirit  ot  thy  lyre 

Catch  from  heaven  its  kindling  fire  ! 

Beaufy,  in  thy  blooming  hour 
Full  of  pride  and  fancied  power, 
While  each  eye  unto  thee  turns. 
And  love's  pure  warm  offering  burns. 
Ere  cold  time  has  touched  thy  cheek, 
"  Hope,  the  charmer,"  ceased  to  speak, 
Place  thy  young  heart's  deepest  trust 
Far  beyond  earth's  moth  and  rust. 

Mother,  on  thy  yearning  breast 
Soothing  infancy  to  rest, 
In  alternate  hope  and  fears 
Watching  youlh's  advancing  years, 
Dost  thou  ever  doubt  thy  strength, 
Feeling  it  must  fail  at  length. 
Those  thou  lovest  to  shield  from  ill  ? 
Israel's  Shepherd  guards  us  still; 
Then  let  not  thy  faith  grow  dim, 
God  hath  promised — trust  in  Him  ! 

L.  M.  H. 

TEACHING   THE  ALPHABET. 

(As  conducted  in  the  Methodist  Schools,  at  York.) 

The  si.xth  division  of  classes  are  taught  by  means 
of  a  board,  on  v.'hich  are  fastened  as  many  hooks  as 
there  arc  letters  in  the  alphabet ;  on  the  hooks  small 
plates  of  tin  or  wood  are  hung,  about  three  inches  by 
two  inches;  on  these  plates  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet are  pasted  or  painted,  and  the  board  fixed  in  such 
a  situation  as  that  all  the  class  may  see  it,  the  teacher 
pointing  with  his  wand  to  a  scholar,  at  the  same  time 
naming  any  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  the  scholar  takes 
the  letter  off  the  hook,  and  holding  it  up  in  the  face  of 
the  class  repeats  the  name  of  the  letter,  then  resumes 
his  place  in  the  line.  When  all  the  letters  arc  taken 
off  the  hooks,  or  as  many  as  the  tcaciicr  thinks  proper, 
lie  calls  for  them  to  be  replaced  one  by  one.  The 
scholars  correct  eacli  other,  when  necessary,  and  places 


are  thus  lost  or  gained.  If  a  scholar  commit  a  blunder 
in  endeavouring  to  correct  another,  he  loses  one  place 
in  the  class. 

It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus  that 
the  art  of  making  glass  was  first  discovered. 
A  party  of  sailors,  who  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  shore  in  that  neighbourhood,  propped  up 
the  kettle  in  which  they  were  about  to  cook 
their  provisions  with  sand  and  pieces  of  nitre ; 
when,  to  their  surprise,  they  found  produced, 
by  the  action  of  the  fire  on  these  ingredients, 
a  new  substance,  which  has  added  immensely 
to  the  comforts  of  life  and  to  the  progress  of 
science.  The  sand  of  this  remarkable  stream 
continued  for  ages  to  supply,  not  only  the 
manufactories  of  Sidon,  but  all  other  places, 
with  materials  for  that  beautiful  production. 
Vessels  from  Italy  were  employed  to  remove 
it  to  the  glass-houses  of  Venice  and  Genoa  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 


SECOND  MONTH,  20,  1836. 


In  connection  with  the  interesting  and 
touching  obituary  of  Jane  Wheeler,  it  will 
not  be  inappropriate  to  mention,  that  the  late 
emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  some  time 
after  his  visit  to  England,  wrote  to  a  person 
there,  signifying  his  wish  to  engage  one  or 
more  individuals  of  good  character  and  re- 
quisite qualifications  to  come  to  Petersburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  bringing 
into  cultivation  a  quantity  of  wild  and  marshy 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  that  capital,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  his  preference  to  hav- 
ing members  of  our  Society.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Daniel  Wheeler,  an  approved  mi- 
nister of  our  Society,  previous  to  this  occur- 
rence, had  opened  to  his  friends  a  prospect 
that  it  would  be  right  for  him,  under  an  ap- 
prehension of  religious  duty,  to  remove  with 
his  family  to  Russia,  and  reside  there  for  a 
time.  Upon  being  informed  of  the  applica- 
tion of  Alexander,  Daniel  was  satisfied  to 
enter  into  the  engagement,  and  accordingly, 
with  the  approbation  of  Friends,  removed 
with  his  family  to  Russia.  The  emperor,  in 
adjusting  the  contract,  left  it  with  Daniel  to 
name  his  own  terms  of  compensation,  of 
which  liberality,  however,  the  latter  did  not 
feel  easy  to  avail  himself,  restricting  himself 
to  a  bare  remuneration.  Located  a  few  miles 
from  Petersburgh  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperor,  the  family,  for  a  series  of  years, 
have  continued  successfully  to  prosecute  the 
projected  agricultural  improvement,  at  the 
same  time  keeping  up  regular  meetings  for 
Divine  worship  in  the  manner  of  Friends, 
and  preaching  to  those  around  them  by  the 
force  of  consistent  and  Christian-like  exam- 
pie.  Daniel  Wheeler  himself,  with  one  of  his 
sons  as  iiis  companion,  is  now  engaged  on  a 
religious  visit  to  tlic  natives  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  it  was  while  in  England,  occu- 
pied in  the  preliminary  measures  for  this 
voyage,  that  the  intelligence  reached  him  of 
his  wife's  death. 

We  have  believed  it  right  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  that  John  Collins,  a  member  of 


our  Society,  and  a  young  man  of  respectable 
qualifications,  has  recently  opened  a  school, 
at  No.  400,  Market  street,  in  this  city ;  where 
boys  will  be  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, together  with  the  usual  branches  of 
an  English  education,  including  the  mathe- 
matics. The  French  language  and  drawing 
will  also  be  taught  if  required.  The  pupils 
of  this  school  will  be  prepared  for  entering 
the  higher  seminaries  of  learning. 

Reference  to  John  Gummere,  Daniel  B. 
Smith,  William  Dennis,  Sears  Walker, '  of 
Haverford.  Judah  Dobsoii,  Isaac  Collins,  of 
this  city. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contri- 
butors to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason," 
will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  on 
Mulberry  street,  on  fourth  day,  the  16th  of 
the  third  month  next,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

Joseph  Snowdon,  Clerk, 
Philadelphia,  2mo.  nth,  1836. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  house  at  Cropwell, 
Burlington  county,  New  Jersey,  on  the  11th  of  the 
second  month,  1836,  David  Darnell,  son  of  Edmund 
Darnell,  to  Mary  C.  Evans,  daughter  of  John  Evans, 
all  of  Evesham,  in  the  county  aforesaid. 


Died,  on  the  12th  instant,  at  her  residence  in  this 
city,  Elizabeth  Baker,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age. 

 on  second  day,  the  15th  instant,  Elias  Ely,  of 

New  Hope,  Bucks  county,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age. 

 in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  the  5th  instant, 

William  Almy,  aged  75  years.  Tliis  dear  Friend  had 
been  for  many  years  an  approved  minister  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  had  manifested,  through  his  long 
life,  a  deep  interest,  and  had  been  zealously  active  in 
all  the  important  concerns  of  the  church.  His  mind, 
which  was  naturally  discriminating  and  comprclien- 
sive,  had  been  well  cultivated,  and  his  opinions  received 
attention  and  respect  from  all  classes  of  the  community. 
As  prominent  traits  in  his  religious  character,  may  be 
mentioned  his  reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures;  his 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  through  the  sanctify- 
ing operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  liis  unwavering 
confidence  in  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  dear  Son 
of  God,  as  the  procuring  cause  of  man's  salvation. 
These  principles,  he  was  much  engaged  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  friends  and  in  his  public  ministry,  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  others.  His  last  illness  was 
of  short  duration,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his 
spirit  clearly  evinced  that  the  dear  Redeemer,  in  whom 
he  had  trusted,  sustained  him;  and,  while  we  deeply 
mourn  our  loss,  we  have  the  consolation  of  believing 
that  he  had  fought  the  good  fight,  and  kept  the  faith, 
and  that  there  is  prepared  for  him  a  crown  of  righte- 
ousness, which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge,  will 
give  u/ito  all  them  that  love  his  appearing.  He  was 
buried  on  the  9th  instant,  in  Friends'  burying  ground 
in  Providence,  after  a  solfcmn  meeting  in  the  meeting 
house,  which  was  numerously  attended  by  religious 
professors  of  various  denominations  and  others. 

 on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  last  month,  of 

pulmonary  consumption,  Melkssa,  wife  of  Percy 
Burne,  of  the  town  of  B.irrc,  Orleans  county,  N.  Y., 
in  the  32d  year  of  her  age.  The  decease  of  this  our 
beloved  friend,  was  marked  by  that  resignation  to 
the  Divine  will  and  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality, 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  dying  Christian.  A 
few  minutes  before  her  death  she  calle  1  her  friends 
and  relatives  to  her  bed  side,  and  bid  them  a  solemn 
farewell,  saying  she  hoped  to  meet  them  in  a  better 
world  ;  after  which  she  quietly  yielded  up  her  life  to 
Him  who  gave  it. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  REFORIIATION. 

(Continued  from  page  147.) 

While  these  important  events  were  taking 
place  in  Germany,  the  subversion  of  popish 
errors  and  superstition  was  going  on,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  Europe. 

In  Switzerland,  Ulric  Zuingle,  canon  of 
Zurich,  began  to  preach  the  pure  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  so  early  as  the  year  1516,  be- 
fore the  name  of  Luther  was  even  heard  in 
Switzerland.  In  1519  he  boldly  resisted  the 
profligate  sale  of  indulgences;  His  noble 
efforts  were  seconded  by  some  other  learned 
men  educated  in  Germany,  who  became  his 
colleagues  and  the  companions  of  his  labours ; 
and  who  jointly  with  him  succeeded  so  far  in 
removing  the  credulity  of  a  deluded  people, 
that  the  papal  supremacy  was  rejected  in  the 
greatest  part  of  Switzerland  between  the 
years  1524  and  1531.  In  1535  Geneva  re- 
ceived the  reformed  doctrines,  which,  to- 
gether with  a  system  of  church  government 
and  discipline,  were  settled  by  the  long  assi- 
duous labours  of  John  Calvin  and  Theodore 
Beza. 

Olaus  Petri,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  first  cai*- 
ried  the  light  of  the  reformation  into  Sweden, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  brother  and  some 
missionai'ies  from  Germany,  who  brought 
with  them  Luther's  version  of  the  Bible. 
Their  efforts  were  powerfully  seconded  by 
the  illustrious  Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Swe- 
den, who  caused  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be 
translated  into  Swedish.  By  his  command  a 
conference  was  held  at  Upsal  in  the  year 
1526,  between  Olaus  Petri  and  Peter  Gallius, 
a  zealous  papist,  who  was  most  signally  de- 
feated by  the  protestant  champion.  In  the 
following  year,  the  papal  usurpation  was  en- 
tirely overthrown,  and  Gustavus  was  declared 
head  of  the  church  in  Sweden  by  the  consti- 
tutional assembly  of  the  states  convened  at 
Westeraas. 

In  the  year  1521  the  reformation  was^  ex- 
tended to  Denmark  by  the  encouragement  of 
its  tyrannical  sovereign,  Christiern  II.,  who 
was  anxious  to  introduce  the  reformed  reli- 
gion into  his  dominions,  solely  from  the  base 
desire  of  throwing  off  the  papal  yoke,  in  or- 


der that  he  might  subject  the  bishops  to  his 
power.  God,  however,  employed  him  as  an 
instrument  to  accomplish  much  good.  The 
work  begun  in  his  reign  was  completely  ef- 
fected in  that  of  his  successor,  Christiern  III. 

By  the  year  1522  the  tidings  of  the  glo- 
rious reformation  had  reached  Hungary. 
Several  students,  who  had  resorted  to  Wit- 
temberg,  having  received  instructions  from 
Luther,  returned  to  their  country,  where  they 
erected  the  standard  of  Christian  liberty. 

The  reformation  was  extended  into  Prussia 
in  the  year  1.523,  by  John  Brisman,  a  Fran- 
ciscan doctor  of  divinity,  who  in  the  ensuing 
year  was  followed  by  several  other  divines  ; 
through  the  Divine  blessing  on  their  labours, 
papal  ignorance  and  superstition  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  the  cause  of  true  religion  was 
greatly  strengthened. 

From  Germany  also  the  reformation  was 
propagated  in  France.  So  early  as  the  year 
1523,  there  was  in  this  country  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  who,  with  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Navarre  (the  sister  of  the  then 
reigning  king,  Francis  I.),  at  their  head, 
were  favourably  inclined  towards  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  erected  several  churches 
for  a  purer  worship.  Francis,  previously  to 
his  quarrel  with  the  emperor,  treated  his 
protestant  subjects  with  the  utmost  severity ; 
but  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate 
the  German  protestants  in  "tiis  war  with 
Charles  V.,  his  severity  gave  way  to  huma- 
nity and  toleration.  Afterwards,  however, 
when  he  had  carried  his  point  with  the  em- 
peror, he  treated  them  with  implacable  hos- 
tility and  cruelty.  During  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  Henry  II.,  the  French  protestants 
were  cruelly  persecuted,  and  numbers  perish- 
ed at  the  stake.  In  the  reign  of  Francis  II. 
liberty  of  conscience  found  some  supporters ; 
but  under  Charles  IX.  they  were  severely  op- 
pressed ;  and  on  the  24th  of  August,  1572, 
five  hundred  gentlemen,  and  ten  thousand  of 
the  lower  orders,  were  perfidiously  assassi- 
nated at  Paris,  while  not  fewer  than  forty 
thousand  were  massacred  in  the  provinces. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  wholesale 
slaughter.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  (whose  pre- 
decessor Saint  Pius  V.  was  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  French  protestants)  was 
so  overjoyed  that  he  commanded  a  discharge 
of  artillery  to  be  made  ;  ordered  the  cardinals 
to  return  thanks  to  Almighty  God  ;  and  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck  to  commemorate  the 
unprincipled  transaction.  Even  the  peace 
granted  to  the  French  protestants  by  Henry 
III.,  in  the  year  1576,  produced  that  civil 
war,  in  which  the.  house  of  Guise,  instigated 
by  the  sanguinary  pontiff,  aimed  at  the  extir- 
pation of  the  royal  family,  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  protestants  and  their  religion.  At  | 


length  the  prudence  and  fortitude  of  his  suc- 
cessor, Henry  IV.,  calmed  these  dreadful 
commotions:  for,  sacrificing  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  for  an  earthly  crown,  he  re- 
nounced the  protestant  faith  and  openly  em- 
braced the  popish  religion.  At  the  same 
time,  by  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes,  is- 
sued in  tlie  year  1598,  he  granted  to  his  pro- 
testant subjects  the  free  and  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  secured  to 
them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights. 

W e  now  corne  to  our  own  highly  favoured 
country.  By  a  marvellous  effect  of  Divine 
Providence,  which  overrules  the  bad  passions 
of  wicked  men  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
purposes,  England  also  participated  in  the 
blessings  of  the  reformation.  King  Henry 
the  Eigiith,  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities, 
but  notorious  for  his  violent  passions,  which 
he  hesitated  not  to  gratify  by  everv  means  in 
his  power,  had  enlisted  himself  so  far  against 
the  reformation  as  to  write  a  treatise  in  de- 
fence of  popery,  in  opposition  to  Luther;  for 
which  service  Leo  X.  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  But  in  a  few 
years  he  showed  how  little  he  was  entitled  to 
this  honourable  appellation.  While  a  vouth 
he  had,  though  with  many  scruples  and  ob- 
jections, married  Catherine  of  Arragon,  the 
widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  and  aunt  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  With  her  he  lived 
several  years,  and  had  several  children  ;  but 
in  the  year  1527  his  old  scruples,  concerning 
the  legality  of  marrying  a  brother's  wife,  re- 
vived, and  he  eagerly  demanded  from  Cle- 
ment VII.  the  dissolution  of  his  marriage. 
Under  various  pretences,  and  with  ambiguous 
promises,  the  pope  deferred  the  granting  of 
his  request,  M'hich  he  knew  would  be  highly 
offensive  to  the  emperor.  While  this  affair 
was  pending,  Thomas  Cranmer,  a  man  of 
eminent  learning,  who  secretly  favoured  Lu- 
ther and  the  reformation,  advised  the  king  to 
apply  to  the  most  renowned  universities  for 
their  opinions  on  this  subject ;  the  greater 
part  of  which,  in  1530,  declared  the  marriage 
to  be  unlawful.  Catherine  was  divorced.  In 
1533  Cranmer  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, and  laboriously  promoted  the  cause 
of  the  reformation,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  the  new  queen,  Anne  Bolej-n.  On  the 
20th  of  March,  1534,  an  act  of  parliament 
was  passed,  by  which  the  power  of  the  pope 
in  this  country  and  all  connection  with  Rome 
were  for  ever  abolished,  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  king  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  within  his  dominions  re-established.* 
Convinced  of  the  importance  of  a  general 
dissemination   of  the  Scriptures,  Cranmer 

*  Re-established :  because  before  tlie  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  English  sovereigns  rejected  witii  indignation 
the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  of  Rome. 
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persuaded  the  king,  in  the  same  year,  to  order 
a  tranllation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made.  Eight 
years  before  this  order  was  issued,  viz.  in 
1526,  an  English  version  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  printed  at  Hamburgh  :  it  was 
made  by  William  Tindal,  with  the  assistance 
of  John  Fry  and  William  Roye.  The  whole 
of  this  impression  (with  the  exception,  it  is 
said,  of  a  single  copy)  being  bought  up  and 
burnt  by  Tonstal,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Tindal  put  forth  a  new  edi- 
tion in  1527,  and  a  third  in  152S  ;  and,  two 
years  after,  his  translation  of  the  Pentateuch 
appeared  at  Hamburgh,  with  another  edition 
of  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament.  In 
1535  Myles  Coverdale  published,  at  Zurich, 
the  first  entire  English  protestant  version  of 
the  Bible :  this  is  the  first  English  Bible  al- 
lowed by  royal  authority. 

In  the  year  1536  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  was 
beheaded  on  a  false  charge  of  unfaithfulness 
to  Henry,  who,  the  very  next  day,  married 
Jane  Seymour.  She  died  in  giving  birth  to 
a  son,  who  afterwards  became  king,  under 
the  title  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  in  the  same 
year  a  visitation  was  held  of  the  monasteries, 
(which  disclosed  the  shameful  frauds  and  pre- 
tended miracles  and  reliques  by  which  the 
people  had  been  deceived,)  and  shortly  after 
a  suppression  of  them  was  ordered.  Between 
1537  and  1539,  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
monasteries  were  destroyed,  besides  ninety 
colleges,  more  than  two  thousand  chantries, 
five  chapels,  and  ten  hospitals :  all  their 
wealth  and  lands  passed  either  into  the  royal 
coffers,  or  were  granted  by  the  king  to  his 
needy  friends.  For  this  measure  the  pope 
excommunicated  him,  laid  his  kingdom  under 
an  interdict,  and  cited  him  to  appear  at  Rome. 
But  these  futile  declarations  of  the  pope  were 
disregarded  by  Hcnr)  ;  wlio,  in  1541,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Cranmer,  commanded  the  Bible 
in  English  to  be  set  up  in  all  churches,  and 
publicTy  read  to  the  people.  But  Henry  still 
declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome ;  and  he  proved  himself  in  ear- 
nest by  the  zeal  with  which  he  persecuted 
those  papists  who  denied  his  supremacy,  as 
well  as  those  protestants  who  rejected  the 
errors  of  popery.  He  died  in  1547 ;  and 
though  all  was  not  achieved  which  the  friends 
of  true  religion  desired,  yet  his  selfish  schemes 
and  ambition  were  providentially  overruled  for 
promoting  the  reformation.  Besides  allowing 
the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  under  his 
authority  were  published,  upon  three  several 
occasions,  short  works  for  dispensing  reli- 
gious instruction ;  and  he  caused  the  creed, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  commandments, 
and,  subsequently,  the  litany,  to  be  translated 
into  the  English  language. 

Towards  the  close  of  Henry's  reign,  par- 
liament had  passed  an  act,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Bloody  Statute.  It  con- 
sisted of  six  articles,  designed  to  encourage 
popery ;  by  which,  among  other  particulars, 
it  was  enacted,  that  in  the  Lord's  Supper  the 
bread  and  wine  are  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  that  communion  in  both 
kinds  is  not  essential  to  the  common  people  ; 
and  that  priests  may  not  marry.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  articles,  many  for  conscience- 


sake  were  compelled  to  resign  their  stations 
and  flee  into  other  countries ;  of  those  who 
remained,  five  hundred  were  imprisoned;  and 
even  Cranmer  himself  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  machinations  of  his  popish  adversaries. 
These  persecutions  were  still  going  on  when 
Edward  VL  ascended  the  throne.  Although 
only  a  few  months  more  than  nine  years  of 
age,  this  young  prince  was  distinguished  for 
his  humility,  wisdom,  and  virtue ;  devoting 
himself  with  all  his  heart  to  the  service  of 
God  and  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  One 
of  the  first  measures  of  his  reign  was  to  re- 
peal the  Bloody  Statute ;  he  then  seriously 
set  about  effecting  a  systematic  reformation 
in  the  church.  At  the  head  of  the  learned 
men  who  were  appointed  to  carry  his  pious 
designs  into  execution  were  Archbishop  Cran- 
mer, and  the  Bishops  Ridley,  Latimer,  and 
Hooper,  together  with  Martin  Bucer,  Peter 
Martyr,  and  Paul  Fagius,  who  had  been  sent 
for  from  Germany.  The  images  of  supposed 
saints  were  removed  from  the  churches  ;  cle- 
rical celibacy  and  auricular  confession  were 
abolished ;  a  catechism  and  book  of  homilies 
were  composed  for  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  a  liturgy  or  book  of  common  prayer  was 
framed  in  the  year  1552,  for  the  use  of 
churches  in  public  worship ;  and  a  confession 
of  faith  was  agreed  upon  by  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  consisting  of  forty-two  articles,  to 
which  subscription  was  required  from  all  who 
held  ecclesiastical  offices.  These  articles 
were  the  basis  of  the  present  confession  of 
the  Anglican  church,  commonly  termed  the 
thirty-nine  articles. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

Extracts  from  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  <Sfc.    By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

(Continuod  from  paf^C  355.) 

"  I  separated  from  the  caravan  which  had 
tarried  round  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  and 
seated  myself  for  a  moment  on  the  roots  of 
the  most  solitary  and  oldest  of  these  olive- 
trees  ;  its  foliage  hid  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
from  me ;  and  its  large  trunk  concealed  me 
from  the  observation  of  some  shepherds,  who 
were  tending  black  sheep  on  the  brow  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives. 

"  I  had  nothing  within  sight  but  the  deep 
and  rugged  ravine  of  Cedron,  and  the  tops  of 
otiier  olive-trees  which,  from  this  spot,  cover 
the  extent  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  No 
noise  arose  from  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent ; 
no  leaf  trembled  on  the  tree  ;  I  closed  my 
eyes  for  a  moment,  and  reverted  in  thought 
to  that  night,  the  eve  of  the  redemption  of 
the  human  race,  when  the  Divine  messenger 
drank  to  the  dregs  the  chalice  of  agony,  be- 
fore meeting  his  death  at  the  hands  of  man, 
as  the  rewaj-d  of  his  celestial  message.  I  en- 
quired of  my  heart  what  part  I  had  in  the 
salvation  He  came  to  purchase  for  the  world 
at  so  heavy  a  price  ;  I  represented  to  myself 
the  extremity  of  anguish  which  must  have 
rent  the  bosom  of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  he 
contemplated  at  a  single  glance  all  the  mi- 
sery, the  darkness,  the  bitterness,  the  vanity, 
the  iniquities  of  the  lot  of  man  ;  when  it  was 
His  will,  alone  to  lift  the  burden  of  the  crimes 


and  misfortunes  under  which  human  nature, 
bowed  down  and  groaning,  passes  through 
this  valley  of  tears ;  when  He  perceived  that 
even  a  new  consolation,  and  truth  itself,  could 
not  be  brought  to  man  but  at  the  price  of  his 
life ;  when  drawing  back  in  terror  before  the 
shadow  of  death,  which  He  already  felt  upon 
him,  he  said  to  his  Father,  '  Let  this  cup  pass 
from  me  !' — and  I,  feeble,  ignorant,  miserable 
man,  I  also  may  cry  at  the  foot  of  the  same 
tree,  '  Lord  !  may  my  cup  of  bitterness  pass 
from  me,  may  it  be  poured  by  thee  into  the 
chalice  already  drunk  for  us  !  He  had 
strength  to  drink  it  to  the  dregs ;  he  knew 
thee  ;  he  had  seen  thee  ;  he  knew  wherefore 
he  was  about  to  drink  it ;  he  knew  the  im- 
mortal life  which  awaited  him  beyond  his 
tomb  of  three  days  ; — but  I,  Lord,  what  do  I 
know,  except  the  sufferings  which  rend  my 
heart,  and  the  hopes  which  they  have  taught 
me  V 

"  I  remounted  my  horse,  and  turning  my 
head  every  instant  to  see  something  more  of 
the  valley  and  the  city,  I  climbed  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  every 
step  which  my  horse  took  in  the  path  which 
leads  up  the  mount,  opened  to  me  a  new 
quarter  and  another  building  in  Jerusalem. 
I  reached  the  summit  crowned  by  a  ruined 
mosque,  covering  the  spot  where  our  Lord 
ascended  to  heaven  after  his  resurrection ;  I 
declined  a  little  to  the  right  of  this  mosque 
to  gain  two  broken  columns  lying  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  some  olive  trees,  on  a 
platform  which  overlooks  at  once  Jerusalem, 
Sion,  and  the  valleyjeading  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
The  Dead  Sea  itself  shone  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  mountains,  whose  diversified  sum- 
mits form  the  outline  of  the  horizon,  termi- 
nating in  the  mountains  of  Arabia.  Here  I 
sat  down,  and  this  was  the  scene  before  me. 

"  The  Mount  of  Olives  slopes  suddenly  and 
rapidly  down  to  the  deep  abyss  called  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  which  separates  it 
from  Jerusalem.    From  the  bottom  of  this 
sombre  and  narrow  valley,  the  barren  sides  of 
which  are  every  where  paved  with  black  and 
white  stones — the  funereal  stones  of  death — 
rises  an  immense  hill,  with  so  abrupt  an  ele- 
vation, that  it  resembles  a  fallen  rampart ;  no 
tree  here  strikes  its  roots,  no  moss  even  can 
here  fix  its  filaments ;  the  slope  is  so  steep 
that  the  earth  and  stones  continually  roll  from 
it,  and  it  presents  to  the  eye  only  a  surface  of 
dry  dust,  as  if  powdered  cinders  had  been 
thrown  upon  it  from  the  heights  of  the  city. 
Towards  the  middle  of  this  hill  or  natural 
rampart,  rise  high  and  strong  walls  of  large 
stones,  not  externally  sawed  by  the  mason, 
which  conceal  their  Hebrew  and  Roman 
foundations  beneath  the  same  cinders,  and 
are  here  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  and  fur- 
ther on  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  |i 
height.    The  walls  are  here  cut  by  three  \ 
city  gates,  two  of  which  are  fastened  up,  and  i 
the  only  one  open  before  us  seems  as  void  and  jl 
as  desolate  as  if  it  gave  entrance  only  to  an  | 
uninhabited  town.    The  walls  rising  again  I 
beyond  this  gate,  sustain  a  large  and  vast  ■ 
terrace  which  runs  along  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  Jerusalem  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
judging  by  the  eye,  may  be  a  thousand  feet 
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in  length,  and  five  or  six  iiundred  in  breadth. 
It  is  nearly  level,  except  at  its  centre,  where 
it  sinks  insensibly,  as  if  to  recal  to  the  eye 
the  Valley  of  Little  Depth,  which  formerly 
separated  the  hill  of  Sion  from  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  This  magnificent  platform,  pre- 
pared no  doubt  by  nature,  but  evidently 
finished  by  the  hand  of  man,  was  the  sublime 
pedestal  upon  which  arose  the  temple  of  So- 
lomon ;  it  now  supports  two  Turkish  mosques; 
the  one  El-Sakara,  in  the  centre  of  the  plat- 
form, on  the  very  spot  where  the  temple  for- 
merly stood ;  the  other  at  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  terrace,  adjoining  the  walls 
of  the  city.  The  mosque  of  Omar,  or  El- 
Sakara,  is  a  block  of  stone  and  marble,  of 
immense  dimensions,  and  admirable  Arab  ar- 
chitecture ;  it  has  eight  fronts ;  each  front 
ornamented  by  seven  arcades  terminating  in 
an  ogive ;  above  this  first  order  is  a  terraced 
roof,  whence  ascends  quite  another  order  of 
arcades  more  confined,  finished  by  a  graceful 
dome  of  copper,  formerly  gilt.  The  walls  of 
the  building,  which  are  enamelled  blue,  ter- 
minate in  light  Moorish  colonnades  corre- 
sponding to  the  eight  gates  of  the  mosque. 
Beyond  these  arches,  detached  from  any 
other  edifice,  the  platforms  are  continued, 
one  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city, 
and  the  other  to  the  walls  on  the  south  side. 
Lofty  cypresses,  scattered  as  if  by  accident, 
some  olive  trees  and  green  ornamental  shrubs, 
growing  here  and  there  between  the  mosques, 
set  off"  their  elegant  architecture  and  the  bril- 
liant colouring  of  the  walls  by  their  pyramidal 
form  and  sombre  verdure,  interposing  between 
the  facades  of  the  temples,  and  the  domes  of 
the  city.  Beyond  the  platform,  the  two 
mosques,  and  the  site  of  the  temple,  the 
whole  of  Jerusalem  is  stretched  before  us, 
like  the  plan  of  a  town  in  relief,  spread  by  an 
artist  upon  a  table ;  the  eye  loses  not  a  roof 
or  a  stone.  This  city  is  not,  as  it  has  been 
represented,  an  unshapely  and  confused  mass 
of  ruins  and  ashes,  over  which  a  few  Arab 
cottages  are  thrown,  or  a  few  Bedouin  tents 
pitched  ;  neither  is  it,  like  Athens,  a  chaos  of 
dust  and  crumbling  walls,  where  the  traveller 
seeks  in  vain  the  shadow  of  edifices,  the  trace 
of  streets,  the  phantom  of  a  city; — but  it  is  a 
city  shining  in  light  and  colour  !  presenting 
nobly  to  view  her  intact  and  battlemented 
walls,  her  blue  mosque  with  its  white  colon- 
nades, her  thousand  resplendent  domes,  from 
which  the  rays  of  the  autumnal  sun  are  re- 
flected in  a  dazzling  vapour ;  the  faqades  of 
her  houses,  tinted  by  time  and  heat,  of  the 
yellow  and  golden  hue  of  the  edifices  of  Paes- 
tum  or  of  Rome ;  her  old  towers,  the  guardians 
of  her  walls,  to  which  neither  one  stone,  one 
loophole,  nor  one  battlement  is  wanting ;  and 
above  all,  amidst  that  ocean  of  houses,  that 
cloud  of  little  domes  which  cover  them,  is  a 
dark  elliptical  dome,  larger  than  the  others, 
overlooked  by  another  and  a  white  one. 
These  are  the  churches  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre and  of  Calvary  ;  from  hence  they  are 
confounded  and  appear  drowned  in  the  im- 
mense labj'rinth  of  domes,  edifices,  and 
streets  which  encompass  them  ;  and  one  finds 
it  difficult  to  credit  such  a  situation  for  Cal- 
vary and  the  Sepulchre  ;  which,  according  to 


the  ideas  we  derive  from  the  gospel  history, 
should  be  placed  on  a  separate  hill  without 
the  walls,  and  not  in  the  centre  of  Jerusalem. 
The  city,  confined  on  the  side  of  Mount  Sion, 
has  no  doubt  enlarged  herself  on  the  north  to 
embrace  within  her  circuit  those  two  sites 
which  make  her  shame  and  glory,  that  of  the 
murder  of  the  just  man,  and  the  resurrection 
of  the  incarnate  Deity  ! 

"  Such  is  the  city  from  the  height  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  !  She  has  no  horizon  behind 
her  to  the  west,  nor  to  the  north.  Tiie  line 
of  her  walls  and  her  towers,  the  points  of  her 
numerous  minarets,  the  arches  of  her  shining 
domes,  stand  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
deep  blue  of  an  orient  sky ;  and  the  town, 
thus  exhibited  on  its  broad  and  elevated  plat- 
form, seems  again  to  shine  in  all  the  antique 
splendour  of  its  prophecies,  or  to  be  only 
waiting  the  word  to  rise  in  dazzling  glory 
from  its  seventeen  successive  ruins,  and  to  be 
transformed  into  that  New  Jerusalem  which 
is  to  come  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  desert, 
radiant  with  brightness. 

"  The  view  is  the  most  splendid  that  can 
be  presented  to  the  eye,  of  a  city  that  is  no 
more ;  for  she  still  seems  to  exist  as  one  full 
of  life  and  )'outh  ;  but  on  contemplating  the 
scene  with  more  attention,  we  feel  that  it  is 
really  no  more  than  a  fair  vision  of  the  City 
of  David  and  Solomon.  No  noise  arises  from 
her  squares  and  streets,  no  roads  lead  to  her 
gates  from  the  east  or  from  the  west,  from 
the  north  or  from  the  south,  except  a  few 
paths  winding  among  the  rocks,  on  which 
you  meet  only  half-naked  Arabs,  some  camel- 
drivers  from  Damascus,  or  women  from  Beth- 
lehem or  Jericho,  carrying  on  their  heads  a 
basket  of  raisins  from  Engaddi,  or  a  cage  of 
doves,  to  be  sold  on  the  morrow  under  the 
terebinthuses  beyond  the  city  gates.  No 
one  passed  in  or  out ;  no  mendicant  even  was 
seated  against  her  curb-stones ;  no  sentinel 
showed  himself  at  her  threshold  ;  we  saw,  in- 
deed, no  living  object,  heard  no  living  sound  ; 
we  found  the  same  void,  the  same  silence,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  city  containing  thirty  thou- 
sand souls,  during  the  twelve  hours  of  the 
day,  as  we  should  have  expected  before  the 
entombed  gates  of  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum. 

"  To  the  left  of  the-  platform,  the  temple, 
and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  hill  which 
supports  the  city  suddenly  sinks,  stretches 
itself,  and  descends  in  gentle  slopes,  some- 
times broken  by  terraces  of  falling  stones. 
On  its  summit,  at  some  hundred  paces  from 
Jerusalem,  stans  a  mosque  and  a  group  of 
Turkish  edifices,  not  unlike  a  European  ham- 
let, crowned  with  its  church  and  steeple. 
This  is  Sion  !  the  palace,  the  tomb  of  David  ! 
the  seat  of  his  inspiration  and  of  his  joys,  of 
his  life  and  his  repose  !  A  spot  doubh^  sacred 
to  me,  who  have  so  often  felt  my  heart  touch- 
ed, and  my  thoughts  rapt  by  the  sweet  singer 
of  Israel !  the  first  poet  of  sentiment !  the 
king  of  lyrics.  Never  have  human  fibres 
vibrated  to  harmonies  so  deep,  so  penetrat- 
ing, so  solemn.  Never  has  the  imagination 
of  poet  been  set  so  high,  never  has  its  ex- 
pression been  so  true.  Never  has  the  soul  of 
man  expanded  itself  before  man,  and  before 
God,  in  tones  and  sentiments  so  tender,  so 


sympathetic,  and  so  heartfelt !  All  the  most 
secret  murmurs  of  the  human  heart  found 
their  voice,  and  their  note,  on  the  lips  and 
the  harp  of  this  minstrel  !  And  if  we  revert 
to  the  remote  period  when  such  chants  were 
first  echoed  on  the  earth  ;  if  we  consider  that 
at  the  same  period  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
most  cultivated  nations  sang  only  of -wine, 
love,  war,  and  the  victories  of  the  muses,  or 
of  the  coursers  at  the  Eieian  games,  we  dwell 
with  profound  astonishment  on  the  mystic  ac- 
cents of  the  prophet-king,  who  addresses  God 
the  Creator,  as  friend  talks  to  friend  ;  com- 
prehends and  adores  his  wonders,  admires 
his  judgments,  implores  his  mercies,  and 
seems  to  be  an  anticipator)'  echo  of  the  evan- 
gelic poetry,  repeating  the  mild  accents  of 
Christ  before  they  had  been  heard.  Prophet 
or  not,  as  he  is  contemplated  by  the  philoso- 
pher or  the  Christian,  neither  of  them  can  deny 
the  poet-king  an  inspiration  bestowed  on  no 
other  man  !  Read  Horace  or  Pindar  after  a 
psalm  ? — For  my  part  I  cannot ! 

"  I,  tlie  feeble  poet  of  an  age  of  silence 
and  deca)-,  had  I  domesticated  at  Jerusalem, 
should  have  selected  for  my  residence  and 
abiding  place,  precisely  the  spot  which  David 
chose  for  his  at  Sion.  Here  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful view  in  all  Judea,  Palestine,  or  Galilee. 
To  the  left  lies  Jerusalem  with  its  temple  and 
its  edifices,  over  which  the  eyes  of  the  king 
or  of  the  poet  might  rove  at  large  without 
his  being  seen  from  thence.  Before  him, 
fertile  gardens  descending  in  steep  declivi- 
ties, lead  to  the  bed  of  that  torrent,  in  the 
roar  and  foam  of  which  he  delights.  Lower 
down,  the  valley  opens  and  extends  itself; 
fig-trees,  pomegranates,  and  olives  oversha- 
dowing it.  On  one  of  these  rocks  suspended 
over  the  rolling  tide  ;  in  one  of  these  sonorous 
grottoes,  refreshed  by  the  breeze  and  bv  the 
murmur  of  the  waters;  or  at  the  foot  of  a 
terebinthus,  ancestor  of  that  which  shelters 
me,  the  divine  poet  doubtless  awaited  those 
inspirations  which  he  so  melodiously  poured 
forth  !" 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Example  of  Active  Benevolence. 

The  following  interesting  example  of  practi- 
tical  and  wise  benevolence  is  taken,  a  little  al- 
tered, from  an  article  in  the  journal  published 
by  the  American  S.  S.  Union,  and  is  condens- 
ed from  a  sermon  among  the  works  of  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  which  he  preached  in  1681, 
when  dean  of  Canterbury,  on  the  death  of  a 
clergyman,  Thomas  Gouge. 

Thomas  Gouge  was  born  in  1605,  educated 
at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  and  settled  in  a  pa- 
rish in  London  in  1638,  in  which  he  remain- 
ed for  twenty-four  years.  Besides  the  com- 
mon duties  of  a  pastor,  in  preaching,  visiting 
the  sick,  and  helping  the  poor,  he  was  pre- 
sent every  morning  in  the  church,  to  instruct 
such  as  would  meet  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  generally  the  more  aged  poor ;  and  to 
encourage  their  attendance,  he  occasionally 
distributed  money  amongst  them.  Those  who 
were  able  to  work  he  supplied  with  materials, 
such  as  flax  and  hemp  for  spinning,  and  bouo-ht 
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that  which  they  spun.  By  this  means  he  re- 
claimed many  from  begging  to  an  industrious 
life.  "  In  his  charity,"  said  Tillotson,  "  he 
left  far  behind  him  all  that  ever  I  knew, 
and  had  a  singular  sagacity  and  prudence  in 
devising  the  most  effectual  ways  of  doing 
good,  and  in  managing  and  disposing  his  cha- 
rity to  the  best  purposes  and  the  greatest  ex- 
tent, always,  if  it  were  possible,  making  it 
serve  some  end  of  piety  and  religion ;  as  the 
instruction  of  poor  children  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  and  furnishing  grown  persons  who 
were  ignorant,  with  the  Bible  and  other  good 
books  ;  strictly  obliging  those  to  whom  he 
gave  them  to  a  diligent  reading  of  them,  and 
when  he  had  opportunity,  exacting  of  them 
an  account  how  they  had  profited  by  them." 

T.  Gouge  had  a  patrimony  to  support  his 
constant  acts  of  benevolence,  and  for  the  last 
nine  or  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  applied  it  al- 
most wholly  to  the  benefit  of  the  needy  in 
Wales.  He  had  two  principal  designs — one 
to  teach  poor  children  to  read  and  write,  and 
to  know  the  principles  of  religion ;  the  other 
to  furnish  adults  with  the  Bible  and  other 
books  of  piety.  He  had  several  publications 
translated  into  Welsh,  and  printed,  which  he 
sent  in  large  numbers  to  the  chief  towns  in 
Wales,  to  be  sold  at  low  prices,  or  given  to 
those  who  could  not  buy.  For  these  two  pur- 
poses he  obtained  assistance  from  other  per- 
sons, but  constantly  contributed  two-thirds  of 
his  own  income.  By  these  means  there  were 
annually  educated  eight  hundred  and  some- 
times a  thousand  poor  children,  and  several 
towns  of  Wales  were  induced  by  the  example 
to  establish  schools  at  their  own  expense, 
which  they  placed  under  his  care. 

The  largest  and  most  important  of  his 
charities  in  books,  was  the  printing  of  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible  in  Welsh.  Of  the  eight 
thousand  copies  published,  he  distributed  one 
thousand  to  the  poor,  and  sold  the  remainder 
at  a  lower  price  than  had  ever  been  known. 

His  time  and  care  were  so  much  given  to 
these  works  of  benevolence,  that  he  never 
seemed  to  know  of,  or  take  any  interest  in, 
the  great  public  occurrences  by  which  his 
times  were  distinguished.    His  zeal  made  all 
his  efforts  easy,  and  the  prosecution  of  them 
was  his  constant  happiness.    "  He  would  rise 
early  and  sit  up  late,  and  continued  the  same 
diligence  and  industry  to  the  last,  though  he 
was  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
And  that  he  might  manage  tlie  distribution  of 
this  great  charily  with  his  own  hands,  and  see 
the  good  effect  of  it  with  his  own  eyes,  he 
always  once,  but  usually  twice  a  year,  at  his 
own  "charge,  travelled  over  a  great  part  of 
Wales, — none  of  the  best  countries  to  travel 
in, — but,  for  the  love  of  God  and  men,  he  en- 
dured all  that,  together  with  the  extremity 
of  heat  and  cold,  which,  in  their  seasons,  arc 
both  very  ureat  there,  not  only  with  jjatience, 
hut  witii  ]>leasure  ;  so  that,  all  tilings  consi- 
dered, there  have  not,  since  the  primitive  limes 
of  Christianity,  been  many  among  the  sons  of 
men,  to  wliom  that  glorious  character  of  the 
Son  of  (iod  might  be  better  applied,  that  he 
went  ahoiit  doing  ^oor/." 

For  several  years  before  he  died,  he  cate- 
chised and  counselled  the  children  of  the  hos- 


pital of  Christ-church,  in  London.  In  allusion 
to  Wales  and  this  hospital,  he  used  to  say, 
that  he  had  two  livings  which  he  would  not 
exchange  for  two  of  the  greatest  in  England. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  treatises, 
wliich  were  collected  in  a  volume.  Their 
titles  show  that  they  are  of  the  same  tenor  as 
his  life  ;  for  instance,  "  The  Principles  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  explained  to  the  capacity 
of  the  meanest,  with  Prayers  for  families  and 
other  occasions  ;"  "  The  Surest  and  Safest 
way  of  Thriving ;  or  a  conviction  of  that 
grand  mistake  in  many,  that  what  is  given 
to  the  poor  is  a  loss  to  their  estate,  which  is 
directly  contrary,  as  to  the  experience  of  the 
charitable,  and  to  the  testimony  of  God's 
Spirit  in  divers  places  of  Scripture  ;"  "  The 
Young  Man's  Guide  through  the  wilderness 
of  this  world  to  the  heavenly  Canaan,  address- 
ed to  the  youth  of  England  ;"  "  The  Principles 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  designed  as  a  help 
to  Family  Catechising." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Act  for  the  Abolition  of  vnnecessary  Oaths. 

From  an  article  designated  as  above  in 
"  The  Companion  to  the  Newspaper,"  a  Lon- 
don monthly  publication,  I  have  taken  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  a.  recent  act  of  the  British 
parliament,  for  the  abolition  of  oaths  in  a  va- 
riety of  cases  which  according  to  law  or 
usage  had  previously  been  exacted.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  legislative  bodies  in 
this  country  would  seriously  investigate  the 
subject,  believing  the  great  multiplication  of 
legal  oaths  to  be  among  the  crying  evils  of 
the  land.  J.  C. 

A  declaration  is  to  be  substituted  by  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  for  all  oaths,  solemn  af- 
firmations, or  affidavits,  hitherto  required  in 
the  public  departments,  relating  to  the  col- 
lection of  revenues,  auditing  of  accounts,  &c. 
&c.  A  copy  of  such  declaration  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  is 
to  be  published  in  tiie  London  Gazette,  and 
to  come  into  operation  in  twenty-one  days 
after  publication,  and  no  oath  afterwards  can 
be  administered. 

Declarations  are  also  to  be  substituted  in 
lieu  of  oaths  in  the  following  cases  : — 

Churchwardens  and  sidesmen,  on  entering 
office.  The  oath  on  quitting  office  is  abolished. 

In  all  trusts  relating  to  turnpikes,  roads, 
lighting,  paving,  watching,  or  improving  any 
town  or  place. 

In  the  taking  out  of  patents. 
In  the  business  of  pawnbrokers. 
On  the  transfer  of  stock  at  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  relating  to  the  loss,  mutilation, 
or  defacement  of  bank  notes  or  post  bills. 

In  matters  relating  to  the  recovery  of 
debts  in  British  colonics,  *?cc.,  under  the  5 
Geo.  II.  c.  7,  and  54  Geo.  III.  c.  15. 

In  attesting  the  execution  of  any  will,  co- 
dicil, or  deed  ;  and  in  all  suits  on  behalf  of 
his  majesty  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  re-« 
lating  to  debts  or  accounts. 

Where  voluntary  oaths  or  affidavits  have 
been  required  to  give  validity  to  written  in- 
struments, a  declaration  is  to  be  substituted — 


but  justices  are  prohibited  from  administering 
or  receiving  any  voluntary  oath  or  affidavit  in 
matters  of  which  they  have  no  control  by 
statute,  except  where  they  may  relate  to  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  or  the  prosecution 
of  offences,  or  where  an  oath  may  be  required 
by  the  laws  of  any  foreign  country  to  give 
validity  to  instruments  designed  to  be  used  in 
such  country. 

All  corporate  bodies  who  have  power  by 
law  to  administer  oaths,  &c.,  may  substitute  a 
declaration. 

The  act,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
taking  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  nor  the  ad- 
ministering or  taking  of  any  oath  in  judicial 
proceedings  in  courts  of  justice. 

The  same  penalties  which  are  annexed  to 
the  taking  of  false  oaths  in  certain  cases  are 
annexed  to  the  making  of  a  false  declaration ; 
and  in  all  cases  under  the  act,  where  declara- 
tions are  substituted  for  oaths,  any  person 
making  or  subscribing  a  false  declaration  is 
held  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  same  fees  are  to  be  payable  on  the 
making  of  declarations  as  on  the  taking  of 
oaths. 

The  lords  of  the  treasury  are  (as  we  have 
already  stated)  to  prescribe  the  form  of  the 
declaration  to  be  used  in  the  public  depart- 
ments— and  corporate  bodies  may  prescribe 
what  declaration  they  will  substitute  for  such 
oaths  as  they  have  hitherto  administered — 
but  in  all  other  cases  the  following  is  to  be 
used  : — 

"  I,  A.  B.  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  be- 
lieve. That  and  I  make  this  solemn 
declaration  conscientiously  believing  the  same 
to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
an  act  made  and  passed  in  the  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  majesty,  intituled.  An 
Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament,  intituled,  An  Act  for  the  more 
effectual  abolition  of  Oaths  and  Affirmations," 
&c.,  (Sic. 

Selected  for  "  Tlie  Fiicnd." 
THE  CROWN. 
Says  Faith,  look  yonder,  see  the  crown 

Laid  up  ill  Heaven  above  ; 
Says  [Io|)e,  and  Oh,  it  shall  be  mine  ; 

I  long  to  wear  it,  says  Love. 
Desire  saith,  what  1  is  that  my  erowii  ? 

Then  to  that  place  I'll  flee, 
I  cannot  bear  a  longer  stay, 
My  rest  I  fain  would  sec. 
Bnt  stop,  says  Patience,  wail  a  while, 

The  crown's  for  those  that  figlit, 
The  prize  for  them  that  run  the  race 

By  faith.,  and  not  by  sight. 
Tims  Faith  doth  lake  a  pleasing  view, 

Hope  waits.  Love  sits  and  sings, 
Desire  still  fiutters  to  be  gone, 
But  Patience  clips  her  wings. 

Died  in  W ilininglnn,  Delaware,  the  11th  of  this 
month,  .Tamks  Brian,  in  the  7^t!i  year  of  his  ago.  He 
came  from  Ireland  to  this  country  when  Ire  was  about 
sixteen  years  old,  and  settled  in  Centre,  where  he  be- 
came united  to  our  Society  in  the  21st  year  of  his  age, 
and  remained  a  respectable  member  of  it  until  his 
death;  being  always  very  exemplary  and  faithful  in 
attending  our  relisrious  meetings. 

 on  the  IGth  of  the  2d  month,  183G,  Piiebe,  the 

wife  of  Thomas  Lamborn,  in  the  5I)th  year  of  her  age, 
a  member  of  New  (Jardi  n  monthly  meeting,  Pa.  She 
was  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  was  evinced  in 
the  near  prospect  of  dissolution,  by  her  patience  under 
sutTering,  and  resignation  to  the  Divine  will. 
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mar(;aret  liUCAs. 

iContinued  from  page  158.) 

"  Though  I  was  freed  from  my  aunt's  mo- 
lestations, I  fodnd  it  w  as  only  as  the  changing 
of  a  scene,  and  that  the  subtilty  of  the  ser- 
pent was  now  more  dangerous  to  me  than  it 
had  been  in  the  form  of  the  lion. 

"  My  freedom  of  attending  meeting,  from 
which  I  had  hitherto  been  much  restrained, 
and  the  Lord's  mercifully  subduing  those 
spirits  which  were  a  hinderance  to  me  in  the 
way  of  niy  soul's  serenity,  I  could  not  but 
gratefully  acknowledge,  with  desires  that  I 
might  answer  the  obligation.  But  I  was  yet 
inexperienced  in  the  craft  of  the  enemy  and 
deceiver  of  men,  and  needed  the  assistance  of 
some  prudent  confidant,  whose  counsel  might 
have  set  right  bounds  to  my  zeal. 

"  This  subtile"  one,  taking  advantage  of  my 
earnestness,  cunningly  twined  a  thread  of  his 
own  into  that  work  which  I  was  endeavour- 
ing to  render  acceptable  to  my  God.  I  had, 
till  this  time,  been  taken  up  in  seeking  after 
an  increase  and  establishment  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  in  keeping  up  a  strict 
circumspection  in  my  behaviour,  that  thereby 
I  might  not  give  my  relations  and  acquaint- 
ance just  occasion  of  trouble,  or  a  pretence 
for  vilifying  the  way  of  truth. 

"  I  had  not  as  yet  made  any  great  observa- 
tions on  dress,  but  thought  to  make  a  stand, 
and  judge  what  was  best  to  be  done ;  and, 
doubtless,  so  far  I  was  in  the  right,  whilst  I 
made  some  alterations. 

"  But  now  I  found  the  prowling  adversary, 
to  be  what  he  ever  was,  a  malicious,  deceit- 
ful, twining  serpent,  who,  if  he  can  but  get 
in  his  head  at  the  least  place  by  our  inad- 
vertency, will  soon  draw  in  his  body,  under 
an  appearance  of  sanctity,  to  effect,  if  possible, 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  soul.  He  saw  that 
his  aim  of  drawing  me  into  any  gross,  obvious 
evil,  was  defeated ;  and  as  I  had  seen  less  of 
his  stratagems  in  the  angelical  form,  he  now 
insinuated  himself  into  my  desires  of  being 
zealous  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  elevated 
me  above  my  proper  height,  so  that  I  fell  to 
judging,  cutting,  and  trimming  off  every  su- 
perfluous scrap  from  my  dress;  and,  not  con- 
tent with  this,  I  went  from  my  apparel  to  my 
shop. 

"  In  less  than  one  week,  I  made  several 
sacrifices  of  value ;  and  so  hurried  was  I  in 
this  blind  zeal,  that  I  seemed  impatient  for 
more  fuel.  Having  gone  through,  as  I  thought, 
at  home,  I  next  let  out  the  busy  eye  upon 
others.  There  were  but  few  who  could  es- 
cape my  judgment,  forgetting  that  tender  ad- 
vice, '  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged; 
condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned.' 
I  noticed  each  point  of  behaviour  and  apparel; 
till,  so  great  a  critic  was  I  got,  that  I  seemed 
all  speculation  on  the  more  minute  things ; 
and  neglecting  the  weightier  matters,  as  faith, 
mercy,  and  the  love  of  God,  which  surely  I 
ought  to  have  regarded,  though  not  to  have 
left  the  other  wholly  undone. 

"  To  what  extravagancy  I  had  gone  in  this 
line  the  All-penetrating  eye  best  saw,  and 
was  pleased  to  look  in  compassion  on  the 
mistake  of  my  intentions  and  most  graciously 


to  illumine  my  understanding ;  giving  me 
plainly  to  see,  I  was  quite  out  of  that  charity, 
without  which,  the  apostle  says,  all  our  works 
profit  nothing. 

"  So  tenaciously  did  I  adhere  to  this  thing, 
that  I  saw  not  the  deceiver,  till  I  discovered 
such  passions  predominant  in  me,  as  I  had 
never  observed  before.  My  temper  became 
uncharitable  and  unmerciful,  looking  with  an 
evil  eye  on  the  innocent ;  incapable  of  either 
plea.sing  myself  or  being  pleased  with  others. 
But,  according  to  the  greatness  of  my  error 
herein,  so  was  my  abasement,  when  I  was 
brought  down  so  low,  as  to  be  capable  of 
hearing  the  small  voice  of  Wisdom,  saying. 
Who  hath  required  this  at  thy  hand? 

"  Now  was  I  filled  with  shame  ;  the  ser- 
pent had  beguiled  me,  and  by  his  cunning  he 
had  given  me  more  uneasiness  than  by  all  his 
roaring.  I  acknowledged  my  fault,  I  begged 
forgiveness  and  future  protection  of  the  Al- 
mighty, who  in  his  great  condescension,  made 
up  the  breach  and  restored  the  path  to  walk 
in.  Yet  I  had  given  the  vaunting  one  room 
to  sport  with  my  indiscretion,  and  he  would 
often  bring  the  loss  I  had  sustained  by  his 
poisonous  insinuations,  into  my  thoughts,  even 
when  no  more  of  the  remembrance  of  it  re- 
mained than  was  necessary  to  guard  me 
against  the  same  devices  in  future. 

"^This  exercise  was  scarcely  abated,  be- 
fore another  trial  occurred. 

"  My  relations  being  still  displeased  that  I 
should  stay  in  town,  thought  of  another  strata- 
gem against  me,  which  greatly  surprised  me, 
and  added  to  the  trouble  which  the  destruc- 
tion of  my  substance,  as  above  related,  had 
given  me. 

"  My  uncle  having  been  at  London  about 
our  affairs,  reported  on  his  return  that  on 
account  of  a  large  debt  of  my  father's  who 
had  been  dead  thirteen  years,  a  suit  in  chan- 
cery was  commenced  against  him.  This  re- 
port ran  current ;  and  my  uncle  gave  out, 
that  as  I  was  under  age,  he  would  take  again 
those  effects  he  had  put  into  my  hands,  though 
I  had  not  received  one  quarter  of  my  share. 

"  The  unwelcome  news  was  brought  to  me 
by  many.  I  say  unwelcome,  because  I  had 
contracted  some  debts  in  the  way  of  business, 
which  my  uncle  said  he  could  and  would  re- 
fuse to  pay.  And,  again,  as  my  aunt  had 
broken  up  my  school,  and  my  former  ac- 
quaintance had  withdrawn  their  custom,  my 
trade  seemed  at  a  stand,  and  had  been  so 
above  a  year,  except  for  some  few  trifles,  as 
before  mentioned ;  besides  which,  I  now  was 
sensible,  that  the  things  I  had  destroyed  were 
not  my  own.  But,  having  some  acquaintance 
with  Counsellor  HoUingshead,  I  laid  before 
him  niy  straights,  and  he  civilly  told  me,  I 
might  be  quite  easy  on  account  of  the  debt ; 
saying,  if  there  had  been  any  truth  in  it,  he 
should  have  heard  of  it  from  my  uncle,  who 
used  to  take  his  advice  ;  and  besides  he  knew 
my  father's  creditors  had  met  with  due  honour. 
In  respect  to  my  uncle's  taking  back  the  ef- 
fects he  had  entrusted  me  with,  it  was  at  his 
pleasure,  and  he  might  refuse  to  pay  the  debts 
contracted  if  the  bills  were  made  in  my  name, 
unless  he  had  given  his  promise  to  pay  them. 
The  counsellor  desired  me  if  I  had  any  farther 


trouble  to  let  him  know  it,  and  he  would  speak 
to  my  uncle  for  me. 

"  Thus  was  I  fully  satisfied  concerning  my 
father's  debt ;  and,  in  a  little  time  at"ter,  was 
comforted  with  the  breathings  of  the  love  of 
God  in  my  soul,  in  these  few  comprehensive 
words  :  Fear  not,  I  have  overcome  the  world. 
Had  my  trouble  been  even  redoubled,  like 
Job's,  surely  I  should  in  this  season  of  favour 
have  forgotten  them ;  yet,  when  it  subsided, 
I  found  there  remained  two  occasions  for  sor- 
rowful reflection.  The  one  was,  paying  of 
my  creditors ;  which  I  soon  got  over,  as  I 
had  cash  enough  to  balance  all  but  one  from 
whom  I  had  received  a  parcel,  which  through 
the  smallness  of  business,  was  nearly  entire  ; 
and  this  I  sent  back,  with  money  to  answer 
any  deficiency  or  damage.  It  was  kindly  re- 
ceived and  I  was  very  easy  respecting  it. 
But  as  to  the  other  affair,  by  destroying  the 
articles,  I  had  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  re- 
store them  ;  and  this  dwelt  longer  with  me ; 
yet,  as  I  lived  to  come  to  age,  I  took  the 
debt  upon  myself  and  became  reconciled  to 
bear  it ;  though  not  without  a  belief  that  if  I 
had  had  a  friend  to  have  given  me  advice,  it 
would  have  been  otherwise. 

"  I  bemoaned  myself  before  the  Almighty, 
that  I  had  lost  my  parents,  disobliged  my  re- 
lations, and  now  had  no  friend  to  take  more 
notice  of  me  than  what  is  common  amongst 
the  generality  of  professors  ;  and,  indeed,  how- 
could  I  expect  that  any  one  would  busy  them- 
selves to  take  the  care  of  me  in  any  degree 
upon  them  without  my  desire  ? 

"  I  became  more  and  more  sensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  my  years  as  well  as  other 
circumstances  might  expose  me  ;  and  I  pre- 
ferred many  strong  desires  to  the  Most  High, 
that,  in  his  wisdom  he  would  appoint  for  me 
a  faithful  friend,  who  would  check  my  errors, 
as  well  as  encourage  me  in  virtue  ;  one  that 
was  capable  of  instructing  me  by  their  own 
experience.  These  desires  w'ere  often  ac- 
companied with  hope,  and  a  belief  that  I 
could  subject  myself  to  the  counsel  and  bear 
the  reproof  of  such  an  one  ;  but  where  to 
find  such  a  friend  I  knew  not ;  I  was  afraid 
to  trust  my  own  judgment,  and  often  suppli- 
cated the  Invisible  Being  to  direct  me  in  the 
choice. 

"  Accordingly,  some  time  after  it  thus 
happened  :  J.  Toft  was  visited  with  sickness, 
and  brought  so  low  that  several  friends  who 
met  did  not  know  but  it  must  be  to  take  their 
final  adieu.  I  had  also  the  favour  to  be  in 
the  chamber,  and  heard  many  things  worthy 
of  regard ;  but  that  which  struck  me  deepest 
was,  an  earnest  desire  for  my  preservation  in 
the  truth,  and  kind  recommendation  of  me  as 
a  young  person  to  the  friends  tli  .-n  present, 
that  they  would  have  me  under  their  notice. 
I  was  truly  touched  with  this  evidence  of  pa- 
ternal care,  and  secretly  desired  his  life  and 
the  restoration  of  his  health ;  and,  as  it 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  grant  it,  I  was  no 
longer  at  a  loss  for  a  friend,  believing  that 
in  one  whose  kindness  towards  me  was  mani- 
fested under  such  circumstances,  I  might  rea- 
sonably hope  to  find  such  an  one  as  I  desired. 
From  that  time  I  looked  on  him  with  a  just 
regard,  and  with  a  resolution  that  whenever  I 
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found  occasion  for  advice,  I  would  apply  to 
him  for  it.  Nor  was  it  long  before  my  exi- 
gency seemed  to  require  it. 

"  The  beloved  of  my  soul,  who,  in  my  ten- 
der state,  had  so  graciously  replenished  my 
heart,  now  hid  his  face  from  me ;  and  1  was 
not  indulged  with  those  times  of  solace,  which 
I  before  had  so  plenteously  enjoyed.  I  waited 
and  waited  for  the  return  of  the  dearest  ob- 
ject of  my  soul,  often  querying,  Why  stayeth 
my  beloved  so  long  ?  or,  What  have  I  done 
since  his  last  embraces,  to  occasion  his  thus 
hiding  himself  from  me  1  I  sought  him  in  my 
chamber,  in  meetings,  and  the  fields ;  places 
where  I  had  used  to  receive  his  favour ;  but 
these  seemed  now  to  have  lost  their  lustre, 
and  my  beloved  his  kindness  towards  me.  I 
sought  him,  but  I  found  him  not :  like  the 
spouse,  in  the  Canticles,  I  was  ready  to  ask, 
Saw  ye  my  beloved?  I  was  disconsolate  days 
and  nights,  and,  I  may  say,  I  mourned  as  one 
wanting  her  mate.  Still  I  thought  my  tears 
moved  not  his  pity,  and  his  ear  seemed  deaf 
to  all  my  cries ;  whilst  the  imperious  watch- 
man wounded  me,  and  the  cruel  enemy  up- 
braided me  with  all  I  had  gone  through  for 
my  beloved's  sake,  telling  me,  I  had  better 
have  staid  in  Egypt,  than  thus  to  languish  in 
the  wilderness.  Great  indeed  were  the  con- 
flicts I  here  met  with,  not  knowing  why  it 
should  be  thus;  and  fearing  that  I  was  dying 
to  all  that  was  spiritual,  I  at  length  resolved 
to  make  application  to  my  friend. 

*'  I  went  to  his  house  ;  and  remember,  while 
I  waited  a  suitable  opportunity  to  speak  to 
him,  the  tears  trickled  down  my  cheeks  ;  yet, 
when  I  had  unbosomed  my  complaint,  I  re- 
ceived great  satisfaction ;  and  from  his  kind 
enquiry  of  my  past  conduct  I  found  my  opi- 
nion of  his  friendship  confirmed.  From  his 
tender  advice  my  soul  was  encouraged  to  hope 
a  little  longer :  and  to  my  inexpressible  joy, 
in  some  days  after,  1  felt  the  influence  of  Di- 
vine Love  suggesting  to  my  mind.  Follow  on 
to  know  the  Lord ;  Joseph,  the  spiritual  Jo- 
seph, is  yet  alive.  Oh !  here  I  found  again 
that  inestimable  jewel,  the  pearl  of  my  best 
affection,  and  the  life  of  my  hope,  with  such 
revivings  as  Jacob  experienced  when  he  saw 
the  assurance  of  the  welfare  of  his  son.  And 
my  soul  bowed  under  an  humble  sense  of 
gratitude ;  saying.  It  is  enough,  I  will  go 
down  and  see  him  ere  I  die. 

"  It  was  a  time  of  true  humility,  tenderness 
and  love.  My  covenant  was  renewed,  and  it 
remained  for  some  time  as  a  summer  season; 
or,  '  as  the  time  when  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
is  heard.'  Yet,  at  intervals,  I  could  not  but 
reflect  on  former  days  and  conclude  the 
smallest  degree  of  my  uncle's  and  aunt's  re- 
conciliation would  add  to  my  happiness.  And, 
as  these  thouglits  increased,  so  did  my  desire 
of  making  a  trial ;  and  one  evening  I  went  to 
their  house  and  knocked  at  the  door,  stranger- 
like,  as  indeed  I  was,  not  having  been  there 
for  above  two  years. 

"  Their  maid  let  me  in ;  and,  I  suppose,  I 
much  surprised  them.  They  were  sitting 
alone  by  the  firo.  I  just  said.  How  do  you 
do?  and  stood  within  the  house,  a  little  dis- 
tant from  the  door.  My  uncle  looked  very 
sorrowful,  and  if  he  spoke  at  that  time,  he 


only  said,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  thee. 
My  aunt  said  enough,  and  called  me  impudent 
for  coming.  I  stood  about  half  an  hour,  and 
then  bidding  them  farewell,  my  aunt  came  with 
me  part  of  the  way  back,  scolding  me  as  we 
went.  I  thought  this  was  but  poor  encourage- 
ment, yet  was  truly  glad  I  had  seen  them. 

"  In  about  six  weeks,  I  had  a  desire  to  go 
again.  I  went  in  the  former  manner,  knocked, 
and  stood  as  before  ;  and,  after  a  little  while, 
my  uncle  said.  Thou  mayest  sit  down.  My 
aunt  then  fetched  some  books,  which  I  believe 
were  the  same  that  Bennet  would  have  lent 
me,  and  read  several  absurd  passages ;  to 
which  I  only  said,  I  hope  you  do  not  think 
any  sect  can  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  believe 
and  practise  those  things.  I  staid  a  little 
longer  than  before,  during  which  my  uncle 
sat  very  solitary,  and  my  aunt  let  me  come 
home  quietly. 

"  Thus  I  went  several  times  to  see  them, 
as  I  felt  liberty  ;  believing,  that  to. go  without 
it,  might  expose  me  to  danger ;  but  in  my 
fourth  or  fifth  visit  my  uncle  said  to  the  maid. 
Set  her  something  to  eat.  I  could  truly  have 
said  his  love  was  sufficient ;  for  I  was  so  satis- 
fied with  this  little  return  of  his  love  and  my 
aunt's  quietness  that  rny  heart  was  ready  to 
overflow.  I  thought  proper  to  go  to  the  table, 
and  before  I  ate  there  was  a  contrite  thanks- 
giving arose  in  my  soul  to  God. 

"  After  this,  I  took  the  liberty  to  go  at 
sundry  times  to  see  them,  and  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  remark  that  I  still  had  a 
place  in  their  affection ;  which  answered  my 
desire,  nor  could  I  hope  for  more,  as  there 
always  was  and  is  a  contrariety  betwixt  the 
spiritual  and  natural  dispositions.  They  were 
so  kind  as  to  return  my  visits,  till  I  was  mar- 
ried, which  was  a  little  past  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  my  age,  with  the  approbation  of  my 
friends. 

"  My  uncle  would  not  come  to  the  meeting, 
but  came  to  our  dinner ;  and  my  aunt  visited 
us  the  next  day.  They  both  behaved  affection- 
ately to  my  husband ;  and  afterwards  were 
very  tender  of  our  children,  my  aunt  exceed- 
ingly so ;  and  it  yields  me  satisfaction  as 
often  as  I  remember  the  public  testimonies 
she  gave  before  her  death,  of  the  propriety  of 
my  behaviour  towards  her  in  the  time  of  my 
convincement ;  though,  I  believe,  she  con- 
tinued to  think  it  was  right  in  her  to  restrain 
me  from  going  on  in  a  way  so  different  from 
her  own  judgment,  and  what  she  thought  was 
right ;  yet  acknowledged  she  was  angry  and 
did  exceed  propriety,  and  that  she  never  saw 
me  behave  unbecomingly,  or  heard  me  give 
her  an  unhandsome  word.  She  was  again  as 
civil  to  Friends  as  before  I  went  to  meetings; 
and  at  times  asked  several  Friends  of  my  ac- 
quaintance to  her  house  and  entertained  them 
freely." 
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SELECTIONS  FOR  "THE  FRIEND." 

On  Self-Examination. 

In  the  voyage  of  life,  the  Christian  wlio 
would  not  make  shipwreck  of  his  faith,  while 
he  is  habitually  watchful  and  provident,  must 
often  make  it  his  express  business  to  look  in- 
to his  state,  and  ascertain  his  progress.  Let 
us,  when  engaged  in  this  important  scrutiny, 
rather  determine  to  know  the  worst  of  our 
case,  and  strive  to  be  suitably  affected  with 
it ;  not  forward  to  speak  peace  to  ourselves, 
but  patiently  carrying  about  with  us  a  deep 
conviction  of  our  backwardness  and  inaptitude 
to  religious  duties,  and  a  just  sense  of  our 
great  weakness  and  numerous  infirmities. 
This  cannot  be  an  unbecoming  temper,  in 
those  who  are  commanded  to  "  work  out 
their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling."  It 
prompts  to  constant  and  earnest  prayer.  It 
produces  that  sobriety,  and  lowliness,  and 
tenderness  of  mind,  that  meekness  of  demea- 
nour, and  circumspection  in  conduct,  which 
are  such  eminent  characteristics  of  the  true 
Christian. 

Nor  is  it  a  state  devoid  of  consolation.  "  O 
tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure,  be  strong  and 
he  shall  comfort  thy  heart."  "  They  that 
wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength." 
"  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall 
be  comforted."  These  Divine  assurances 
soothe  and  encourage  the  Christian's  disturb- 
ed and  dejected  mind,  and  insensibly  difliuse 
a  holy  composure.  The  tint  may  be  solemn, 
nay,  even  melancholy,  but  it  is  mild  and 
grateful.  The  tumult  of  his  soul  has  subsid- 
ed, and  he  is  possessed  by  complacency,  and 
hope,  and  love.  If  a  sense  of  undeserved 
kindness  fill  his  eyes  with  tears,  they  are 
tears  of  reconciliation  and  joy:  while  a  gene- 
rous ardour  springing  up  within  him,  sends 
him  forth  to  his  worldly  labours  "  fervent  in 
spirit,"  resolving,  through  the  Divine  aid,  to 
be  henceforth  more  diligent  and  exemplary 
in  living  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  longing 
meanwhile  for  that  blessed  time  when,  being 
freed  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  he 
shall  be  enabled  to  render  to  his  Heavenly 
Benefactor  more  pure  and  acceptable  service. 
—  Wilberforce. 

The  conduct  of  a  Christian  in  relation  to  the 
desire  of  human  estimation. 
It  is  the  distinguishing  glory  of  Christianity 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  superficial  appear- 
ances, but  to  rectify  the  motives  and  purify 
the  heart.  The  true  Christian,  in  obedience 
to  the  lessons  of  Scripture,  no  where  keeps 
over  himself  a  more  resolute  and  jealous 
guard,  than  where  the  desire  of  human  esti- 
mation and  distinction  is  in  question.  No 
where  docs  he  more  deeply  feel  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  his  unassisted  strength,  or  more 
diligently  and  earnestly  pray  for  divine  assist- 
ance. He  may  well,  indeed,  watch  against 
the  encroachments  of  a  passion  which,  when 
suffered  to  transgress  its  just  limits,  discovers 
a  peculiar  hostility  to  the  distinguishing  graces 
of  the  Cliristian  temper, — a  passion  to  which 
almost  every  thing  without  administers  nutri- 
ment, and  the  growth  of  which  tvithin  is  fa- 
voured and  cherished  by  such  powerful  auxi- 
liaries as  pride  and  selfishness,  the  natural. 
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and  perhaps  inexterminable  inhabitants  of  the 
human  heart ;  of  which  the  predominance,  if 
established,  is  thus  so  pernicious,  and  which 
possesses  so  many  advantages  for  effecting 
its  establishment.  He  diUgently  endeavours 
habitually  to  preserve  a  just  sense  of  the  real 
worth  of  human  distinction  and  applause, 
knowing  that  he  shall  covet  them  less  when 
he  has  "learned  not  to  overrate  their  value. 
He  labours  to  bear  in  mind  how  undeservedly 
they  are  often  bestowed,  how  precariously 
they  are  always  possessed.  The  censures  of 
good  men  justly  render  him  suspicious  of 
himself,  and  prompt  him  carefully  and  impar- 
tially to  examine  into  those  parts  of  his  cha- 
racter, or  those  particulars  of  his  conduct, 
which  have  drawn  on  him  their  animadver- 
sions. The  favourable  opinions  and  praises 
of  good  men  are  justly  acceptable  to  hini, 
where  they  accord  with  the  testimony  of  his 
own  heart ;  that  testimony  being  thereby  con- 
firmed and  warranted.  Those  praises  favour 
also  and  strengthen  the  growth  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  affection,  where  it  is  his  delight 
to  form  friendships,  rich  not  less  in  use  than 
comfort,  and  to  establish  connections  which 
may  last  for  ever.  But  even  in  the  case  of 
the  commendations  of  good  men,  he  sufFers 
not  himself  to  be  beguiled  into  an  over-valua- 
tion of  them,  lest  he  should  substitute  them 
in  the  place  of  conscience.  He  endeavours 
to  guard  against  this,  by  reflecting  how  indis- 
tinctly we  "can  discern  each  other's  motives, 
how  little  enter  into  each  other's  circum- 
stances ;  how  mistaken,  therefore,  may  be 
the  judgments  formed  of  us  or  of  our  actions, 
even  by  good  men,  and  that  it  is  far  from  im- 
probable that  we  may  sometimes  be  compelled 
to  forfeit  their  esteem  by  adhering  to  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  consciences. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  desire  of  that 
"  honour  which  cometh  from  God,"  he  finds 
the  most  effectual  means  of  bringing  his  mind 
into  a  proper  temper,  in  what  regards  human 
approbation.  Christian  !  would'st  thou  indeed 
reduce  this  affection  under  just  control  :  rise 
on  the  wings  of  contemplation  until  the  praises 
and  censures  of  men  die  away  upon  the  ear, 
and  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  is  no 
longer  drowned  by  the  din  of  this  nether 
world.  Here  the  sight  is  apt  to  be  occupied 
with  earthly  objects,  and  the  hearing  to  be 
engrossed  with  earthly  sounds  ;  but  there 
thou  shalt  come  within  view  of  that  resplen- 
dant  and  incorruptible  crown,  which  is  held 
forth  to  thy  acceptance  in  the  realms  of  light, 
and  thy  ear  shall  be  regaled  with  heavenly 
melody  !  Here  we  dwell  in  a  variable  atmo- 
sphere,— the  prospect  is  at  one  time  darkened 
by  the  gloom  of  disgrace,  and  at  another  time 
the  eye  is  dazzled  by  the  gleamings  of  glory  ; 
but  thou  hast  now  ascended  above  this  incon- 
stant region,  and  the  lightnings  play  and  the 
thunders  roll  beneath  thee. — Ibid. 

An  Extract  from  Samuel  ScotCs  Diary. 

Before  dinner  I  set  out  for  a  walk  with 

~        and   ,  but  soon  was  disposed  to 

leave  them  for  the  sake  of  retirement ;  sitting 
under  a  tree,  the  gracious  promise  recorded 
in  the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah  was  freshly 
brought  to  my  remembrance,  viz.  "  they  that 


wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength."  I  greatly  marvel  that  many  who 
have  received  the  benefit,  the  unspeakable 
advantage,  resulting  from  retirement,  should 
be  so  fond  of  company  ;  the  true  friend  is  in 
the  heart :  the  spouse  who  is  always  jealous, 
"  the  Strength  of  Israel  is  not  a  man  that  he 
should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he  should 
repent ;"  He  is  the  everlasting  strength  of 
the  poor,  the  refuge  for  the  needy  in  their 
distress. 

Wherever  the  Divine  Presence  is  manifest- 
ed, whether  it  is  in  the  secret  chamber,  the 
open  fields,  or  elsewhere,  the  language  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob  may  with  propriety  be  adopt- 
ed :  "  This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  Heaven." 
"  What  shall  we  render  to  the  Lord  for  all 
his  benefits." 

On  Silent  Worship. 
Willi  inward  eyes,  und  silent  as  llie  grave, 
Tliey  sit  collecting-  every  beam  of  thought, — 
Till  their  hearts  kindle  vvitli,  divine  delight; 
For  all  their  thoughts,  lil;e  angels  seen  of  old, 
In  Israel's  dream,  come  from  and  go  to  heaven. 

Young. 

On  Reforniution. 

lie  that  desires  to  tread  the  path  approved, 
Yet  hesitating,  wishes  to  delay. 

Till  every  cross  and  trial  be  removed. 
And  every  doubt  lhat  may  impede  his  way, 
As  on  a  river's  bank  does  waiting  stay, 
Till  the  whole  stream  that  stops  him  shall  be  gone. 
Which,  as  it  runs,  for  ever  will  run  on. 

R.  Archer. 


True  bliss,  though  hooted  from  the  regal  dome. 
Like  peaceful  virtue,  only  dwells  at  home  ; 
There,  wrapt  in  safety,  from  her  native  shore 
Hears  the  storm  threaten,  and  the  billows  roar, 
That  drive  the  bark  bound  to  Utopian  lands. 
On  muidering  rocks  and  all-devouring  sands. 
Blest  be  the  h  and  that  fixed  my  gentle  lot 
"  The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 

To  steal  unnoticed  tlirough  this  vale  of  tears. 

To  cheat  gay  life  of  all  its  pompous  cares ; 
Grateful  to  taste  the  blessings  that  it  lends, — 
Domestic  peace,  and  ever  faithful  friends. 

CM. 

Reflections. 

For  a  truly  religious  person  to  marry  one 
that  has  no  relish  for  spiritual  things,  is 
taking  up  a  heavy  burden,  which  perhaps 
may  never  be  set  aside ;  how  greatly  must 
their  religious  duties  in  such  a  case  be  in- 
terrupted, how  much  the  pious  education  of 
children  be  hindered,  and  the  force  of  good 
example  lessened  :  how  must  the  real  Chris- 
tian be  wounded  in  spirit,  when,  impressed 
with  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart,  he  would  fain  apply  to  the  person 
dearest  to  him  to  share  and  improve  his  joys, 
or  when  under  distress  or  affliction,  he  needs 
and  earnestly  desires  the  assistance  of  her 
counsel  and  prayers,  but  in  either  case  caxi 
meet  with  no  suitable  return;  how  must  it 
add  to  his  grief  in  a  time  of  trouble,  and 
damp  his  pleasure  in  his  brightest  hours,  to 
reflect  on  the  dangerous  situation  of  one  whose 
interest  is  inseparably  near  to  him. 

But  how  diflferent  is  the  experience  of  those 
who  are  united  in  grace  as  well  as  in  affec- 
tion ;  how  are  their  pleasures  heightened  and 
their  necessary  trials  alleviated  by  the  sense 
and  savour  of  Divine  love ;  while  their  prayers 
are  enlivened,  and  their  praises  multiplied  on 


each  other's  account.  Whoever  departs  first 
can  with  faith  and  comfort  commit  the  sur- 
vivor to  the  gracious  protection  of  their 
Heavenly  Father;  whoever  remains  longest 
here,  has  the  unspeakable  consolation  to  be- 
lieve, that  their  dearest  companion  is  arrived 
at  the  haven  of  eternal  rest,  and  that  a  few 
rolling  years  will  unite  them  in  a  state  of  un- 
changeable happiness,  beyond  the  power  of 
death,  sin  or  sorrow  to  interrupt  or  embitter 
for  ever ;  where  their  love,  refined  from  every 
dreg  of  earthly  impurity,  and  spiritualized  by 
the  constant  enjoyment  of  the  divine  presence, 
shall  subsist  and  flourish  in  immortal  life, 
when  the  transient  circumstances  whereon  it 
was  founded,  and  whereby  it  was  maintained 
in  this  frail  state,  shall  perhaps  be  no  more 
deemed  worthy  of  remembrance. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

ENEMIES  OF  OUR  OWN  HOUSEHOLD. 

It  is  very  humbling,  but  withal  a  profitable 
work,  to  analyze  our  own  actions,  and  exa- 
mine whether  our  thoughts  are  brought  "  into 
the  obedience  of  Christ."  Whilst  we  are 
cautious  not  to  uncharitably  judge  those  with 
whom  we  associate,  it  would  be  well  for  some 
of  us  carefully  to  scrutinize  our  own  conduct, 
and  very  especially  the  outgoings  of  our  o^^ti 
minds  as  to  what  that  or  the  other  person 
may  think  of  us,  and  endeavour  faithfully  to 
do  what  is  required  at  our  hands,  without  too 
much  regarding  whether  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  others  or  not ;  being  fully  assured  that 
whatever  is  done  by  divine  requiring,  will 
eventually  be  owned  by  the  living  members 
of  the  militant  church. 

The  poor  mind  that  is  "  tossed  and  not 
comforted,"  that  has  not  known  an  overcom- 
ing through  him  tha!  strengtheneth  to  obtain 
the  victory,  sometimes  experiences  within  it- 
self a  colloquy  between  Good  Desire  and  Self, 
somewhat  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Good  Desire. — Walk  humbly  before  the 
Lord,  and  he  will  keep  thee  as  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  holy  hand. 

Self. — And  then  all  the  church  will  see  thy 
humble  walking,  and  thou  wilt  be  honoured 
for  thy  humility ;  while  those  thou  vainest 
will  say,  "  what  an  exemplary  Friend." 

Good  Desire. — Return  not  railing  for  rail- 
ing ;  but  leave  thy  cause  with  him  who  judg- 
eth  righteously. 

Self. — And  then  he  that  hath  injured  thee 
will  be  compelled  to  bear  testimony  that  thou 
art  more  righteous  than  he ;  thus  thou  wilt 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  mayest 
look  down  upon  him  with  pity. 

Good  Desire. — Give  of  thine  abundance  to 
the  poor ;  seek  out  hidden  suffering ;  clothe 
the  naked,  and  those  that  are  ready  to  perish  ; 
let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  doeth. 

Self. — Put  not  thy  light  under  a  bushel, 
but  place  it  on  a  candlestick,  that  others  see- 
ing thy  good  works,  may  be  led  to  do  so  also.' 
Give  abundantly  and  generously  to  known  be- 
nevolent associations,  and  thj'  name  will  be 
written  in  characters  of  commendation,  others 
will  therebjr  be  invited  to  like  deeds  of  muni- 
ficence, and  thou  wilt  be  the  means  of  great 
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good  in  the  world,  being  ranked  amongst  its 
benefactors. 

Thus,  with  every  desire  of  good  that 
springs  in  the  heart,  the  enemy  endeavours 
to  mingle  a  portion  of  his  evil.  As  in  the 
day  that  the  blessed  Saviour  of  men  put  forth 
the  parable,  he  still  continues  to  "  sow  tares" 
wherever  the  Good  Husbandman  strews  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  observed, 
"  It  is  not  by  direct  contradiction  of  the  good, 
for  that  would  be  to  put  the  poor  soul  upon  its 
guard,  that  he  works :  but  subtilly,  for  he  is 
still  the  serpent,  inclining  it  to  his  sinuous 
purposes."  Some  one  has  aptly  remarked, 
"  the  devil  cares  not  if  we  do  good,  if  he  can 
but  make  us  proud  of  it." 

Thus  encompassed  with  infirmities  and  with 
perils  on  either  hand,  let  us  not  forget  that 
our  chief  danger  is  often  to  be  found  in  those 
of  our  own  household  ;  and  in  contending  with 
our  enemies,  let  us  remember  "  that  the  wea- 
pons of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong- 
holds ;  casting  down  imaginations,  and  every 
high  tiling  tiiat  exalteth  itself  against  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  bringeth  into  captivi- 
ty every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD. 

If  you  were  standing  on  the  margin  of  a 
great  river,  and  saw  a  multitude  of  persons, 
in  a  vessel  over  which  they  had  no  manage- 
ment, floating  rapidly  down  the  stream,  to- 
wards a  cataract,  so  near  that  they  were 
already  within  sight  and  hearing  of  persons 
before  them,  trembling,  fainting,  shrieking 
when  they  were  brought  to  the  brink,  and 
then  sinking  and  disappearing  amidst  the 
foam  and  roar  of  waters ;  if  you  saw,  that 
notwithstanding  their  appaling  condition,  they 
had  given  themselves  up  to  amusement,  and 
merriment,  and  indulgence  ;  or  that  they  were 
intent  in  making  observations  on  the  objects 
that  were  swiftly  passing  in  review  before 
them  in  their  course  ;  or  that  they  were  en- 
gaged in  contentions  and  competitions  about 
precedence  and  distinction,  or  about  the  pos- 
session of  rich  dresses,  or  conspicuous  places 
in  the  vessel,  while  the  rapid  tide  was  sweep- 
ing them  along  to  the  dark  yawning  gulf  al- 
ready in  their  view ;  what  could  you  say  of 
them,  but  that  they  were  mad  or  intoxicated  1 
If,  indeed,  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape 
for  them,  you  might  suppose  that,  in  their 
desperation,  they  were  merely  endeavouring 
to  divert  their  thoughts  from  a  fate  which 
they  saw  to  be  inevitable.  But  if  you  saw 
some  reasonable  prospect  of  deliverance  held 
out  to  them,  men  from  the  shore  offering  to 
assist  them,  boats  launched,  ropes  conveyed 
to  them,  and  yet  that  they  disregarded  every 
signal,  every  warning,  every  cry  of  entreaty, 
and  continued  intent  on  their  revelry,  or  their 
vain  pursuits,  till  they  came  to  the  brink, — 
when  they,  too,  immediately  I)egan  to  trem- 
ble, and  faint,  and  siiriek,  and  bewail  their 
folly,  like  those  who  had  gt)ne  before  them, 
and  then  plunged  into  tlic  abyss,  and  disap- 
peared for  ever;  you  could  not  account  for 
so  strange  an  exhibition  of  human  nature,  but 
by  supposing  that  they  were  under  the  power 


of  some  awful  infatuation — some  diabolical 
witchery — some  species  of  insanity  that  de- 
prived them  of  the  common  understanding 
and  the  common  feelings  of  men.  Now  such 
is  the  exhibition  which  the  great  mass  of 
mankind,  who  are  rapidly  carried  in  succes- 
sion down  the  stream  of  time,  towards  a  dark 
unknown  eternity,  present  to  those  whose 
eyes  are  opened  to  discover  things  as  they 
are  ;  and  such  pi'ecisely  is  the  cause  to  which 
the  Scripture  ascribes  their  portentous,  fore- 
boding insensibility  :  it  declares  that  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  strong  delusion ;  that 
a  fatal  infatuation  has  been  thrown  over  their 
understandings  by  a  malignant  spirit ;  that 
"  the  god  of  this  world  has  blinded  their 
minds,  lest  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who 
is  the  image  of  God,  should  shine  unto  them." 
— Carlile. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
THE  illARINER'S  HYMN. 

Lauiicli  thy  bark,  Mariner  ! 

Christian!  God  speed  thee; 
Let  loose  the  rudder-bands — 

Good  angels  lead  thee  : 
Set  thy  sails  warily, 

Tempests  will  come; 
Steer  thy  course  steadily — 

Christian  I  steer  home  ! 
Look  to  the  weather-bow, 

Breakers  are  'round  thee — 
Let  fall  the  plummet  now, 

Shallows  may  ground  thee. 
Reef  in  the  foresail,  there ! — 

Hold  the  helm  fast ! 
So — let  the  vessel  wear — 

There,  sweep  the  blast. 
What  of  the  night,  watchman? 

What  of  the  night  ?— 
Cloudy — all  quiet — 

No  land  yet — all's  right ! 
Be  wakeful — be  vigilant — 

Danger  may  be 
At  an  hour  when  all  seemeth 

Securest  to  thee. 

How  I  gains  the  leak  so  fast  ? 

Clear  out  the  hold — 
Hoist  up  thy  merchandise — 

Heave  out  thy  gold ; 
There  !  let  the  ingots  go — 

Now  the  ship  rights  : 
Hurra  !  the  harbour 's  near — 

Lo  !  the  red  lights  ! 
Slacken  not  sail  yet, 

At  inlet  or  island  ; 
Straight  for  the  beacon  steer. 

Straight  for  the  high  land  : 
Crowd  all  thy  canvass  on, 

Cut  through  the  foam — 
Christian  !  cast  anchor  now, 

Heaven  is  thy  home  I 


THE  FRIEK-P. 

SECOND  MONTH,  '27,  183G. 


The  attempt  which  is  about  to  be  made,  to 
place  within  the  reach  of  Friends  the  select- 
ed writings  of  the  Society,  is  one  which  ought 
to  receive  the  cordial  support  of  all  our  mem- 
bers. It  will  probably  be  the  only  opportu- 
nity that  will  ortcr  to  the  present  generation 
of  procuring  them  in  a  connected  scries,  and 
as  the  edition  will  not  be  likely  to  exceed  the 
subscription  list,  those  who  wish  to  have  the 
works  complete,  will  do  well  to  enter  their 
names  early.  As  a  Society  undertaking,  we 
wish  to  see  Friends  every  where  unite  in  it,  I 


and  that  not  only  each  family,  but  individuals 
who  may  be  likely  to  settle  themselves,  may  pro- 
cure copies  of  the  work.  We  understand  that 
in  some  of  our  monthly  meetings,  Friends  who 
are  able,  not  only  intend  subscribing  for  it 
themselves,  but  to  take  measures  for  supply- 
ing such  of  their  members  as  may  be  unable 
to  obtain  it  by  their  own  means.  vVe  hope 
to  see  this  plan  generally  pursued,  and  the 
concern  taken  up  and  carried  into  effect  by 
monthly  meetings,  as  one  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  welfare  of  the  Society. 

It  is  intended  to  forward  subscription  pa- 
pers shortly  to  Friends  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  country,  or  they  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication to  either  of  the  editors. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  prepared  for  the 
press,  we  learn  that  the  monthly  meetings  in 
this  city  have  appointed  committees  to  call 
upon  their  members  for  subscriptions  to  the 
work,  and  we  hope  the  same  course  will  be 
followed  by  Friends  in  other  places. 

For  the  information  of  distant  subscribers 
it  may  be  well  to  state,  that  the  so  much 
vexed  question  of  the  recharter  of  the  United 
States'  Bank  is  at  last  settled.  Governor 
Ritner,  on  the  Ibth  inst.  informed  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  that  he  had  approved 
and  signed  the  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  repeal 
the  State  Tax  on  real  and  personal  property, 
and  to  continue  and  extend  the  Improvements 
of  the  State  by  Rail-roads  and  Canals,  and  to 
charter  a  State  Bank,  to  be  called  the  United 
States'  Bank."  At  a  meeting  of  the  stock- 
holders, subsequently  held,  the  charter  has 
been  accepted. 

If  *  y  will  turn  to  page  176,  Vol.  VIII.  of 
"  Tlie  Friend,"  he  will  perceive  the  reason 
we  have  not  complied  with  his  request. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contri- 
butors  to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason," 
will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  on 
Mulberry  street,  on  fourth  day,  the  16th  of 
the  third  month  next,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Joseph  SnowdojV,  Cleric. 

Philadelphia^  2mo.  l~th,  1836. 

The  committee  of  investigation,  appointed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of^  the  contributors, 
are  to  assemble  in  the  committee  room,  Mul- 
berry street,  at  3  P.  M.,  3mo.  15th. 

A  Special  meeting  of  the  committee  charg- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  boarding-school  at 
Westtown,  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
second  daj^,  the  seventh  of  next  month,  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

2d  fno.  21th,  1836. 

An  Apprentice  wanted  to  the  Bricklaying 
business.    Apply  at  this  office. 


Died  on  third  day  morning,  the  IGlh  inst.,  after  a 
protracted  illness,  which  she  bore  with  Christian  pa- 
tience and  resignation,  Sarah  G.  Garrigues,  wife  of 
Edward  B.  Garrigues,  in  the  39lh  year  of  her  age. 

 suddenly,  at  Great  Egg  Harbour,  N.  J.,  on  the 

31st  of  1st  month,  Rebecca,  wile  of  Daniel  Leeds,  aged 
about  36  years. 
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Prom  Dick's  "  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Improvement 
of  Mankind." 

On  the  Moral  Instruction  of  Infants. 

This  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  importance, 
to  which  the  attention  of  every  parent  ought 
to  be  early  and  thoroughly  directed.  No 
duties  are  generally  more  trifled  with  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  moral  tuition  of  in- 
fants;  and  even  sensible  and  pious  parents 
too  frequently  err  on  this  point,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  many  bitter  regrets  and  per- 
plexities in  after  life,  both  to  themselves  and 
to  their  offspring.  On  the  mode  in  which  a 
child  is  trained,  during  the  two  or  three  first 
years  of  its  existence,  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, depend  the  comfort  of  its  parents,  and 
its  own  happiness  during  the  succeeding  pe- 
riods of  its  existence. 

The  first  and  most  important  rule  on  this 
subject,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
foundation  of.  all  the  rest,  is — that  an  abso- 
lute and  entire  authority  over  the  child  should, 
as  early  as  possible,  be  established.  By  au- 
thority I  mean,  a  certain  air  and  ascendant, 
or  such  a  mode  of  conducting  ourselves  to- 
wards children,  as  shall  infallibly  secure  obe- 
dience. This  authority  is  to  be  obtained 
neither  by  age  nor  stature — by  the  tone  of 
the  voice,  nor  by  threatening  language ;  but 
by  an  even,  firm,  moderate  disposition  of 
mind — which  is  always  master  of  itself — 
which  is  guided  only  by  reason — and  never 
acts  under  the  impulse  of  mere  fancy  or  an- 
gry passions.  If  we  wish  such  authority  to 
be  absolute  and  complete — and  nothing  short 
of  this  ought  to  be  our  aim — we  must  endea- 
vour to  acquire  this  ascendancy  over  the 
young  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  lives. 
Children  at  a  very  early  age  are  capable  of 
reasoning,  of  comparing  different  objects  with 
each  other,  and  of  drawing  conclusions  from 
them.  I  have  seen  a  child  of  eight  months 
turn  round  and  point  at  a  portrait,  when  the 
name  of  the  individual  whom  it  represented 
was  announced ;  and  another,  not  much  older, 
point  first  to  the  original  and  then  to  the 
painting,  indicating  its  perception  of  the  re- 
semblance of  the  one  to  the  other.  And  as 
the  rational  and  perceptive  powers  soon  be- 
gin to  operate,  so  we  find  that  stubbornness, 


obstinacy,  anger,  and  a  spirit  of  independence, 
display  themselves  at  a  very  early  period, 
even  at  the  mother's  breast. 

These  circumstances  clearly  point  out  the 
period  for  subduing  the  bad  inclinations  of 
children,  and  training  them  to  submission  and 
obedience.  From  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
months,  and  earlier  if  possible,  every  parent 
ought  to  commence  the  establishment  of  au- 
thority over  his  children;  for  the  longer  it  is 
delayed  after  this  period,  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  to  bring  them  under  complete  control. 
This  authority  is  to  be  acquired — not  by  pas- 
sionately chiding  and  beating  children  at  an 
early  age — but  by  accustoming  them  to  per- 
ceive that  our  will  must  always  prevail  over 
theirs,  and  in  no  instance  allowing  them  to 
gain  an  ascendancy,  or  to  counteract  a  com- 
mand when  it  has  once  been  given. 

In  order  to  establish  complete  authority, 
and  secure  obedience,  the  following  rule  must 
be  invariably  acted  upon — that  no  command, 
either  hy  word,  look,  or  gesture,  should  be 
given,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  erforced 
and  obeyed.  It  is  the  rock  on  which  most 
parents  split,  in  infantile  education,  that,  while 
they  are  almost  incessantly  giving  commands 
to  their  children,  they  are  not  careful  to  see 
that  thoy  are  punctually  obeyed  ;  and  seem 
to  consider  the  occasional  violation  of  their 
injunctions  as  a  very  trivial  fault,  or  as  a 
matter  of  course.  There  is  no  practice  more 
common  than  this,  and  none  more  ruinous  to 
the  authority  of  parents,  and  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  offspring.  When  a  child  is 
accustomed,  by  frequent  repetitions,  to  coun- 
teract the  will  of  his  parent,  a  habit  of  insub- 
ordination is  gradually  induced,  which  some- 
times grows  to  such  a  height,  that  neither 
entreaties,  nor  ..threats,  nor  corporal  punish- 
ment, are  sufficient  to  counteract  its  tenden- 
cies ;  and  a  sure  foundation  is  laid  for  many 
future  perplexities  and  sorrows.  The  rule, 
therefore,  should  be  absolute — that  every  pa- 
rental command  ought  to  be  enforced.  And, 
in  order  to  this,  it  is  requisite  that  every 
command  be  reasonable — that  a  compliance 
with  it  produce  no  unnecessary  pain  or  trouble 
to  the  child — that  it  be  expressed  in  the  words 
of  kindness  and  affection — and  that  it  ought 
never  to  be  delivered  in  a  spirit  of  passion  or 
resentment.  Reproof  or  correction  given  in  a 
rage,  and  with  words  of  fury,  is  always  con- 
sidered as  the  effect  of  weakness  and  of  the 
want  of  self-command,  and  uniformly  frus- 
trates the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  subserve. 
"  I  have  heard,"  says  Dr.  Witherspoon, »  some 
persons  often  say,  that  they  cannot  correct 
their  children  unless  they  are  angry;  to  whom 
I  have  usually  answered, '  Then  you  ought  not 
to  correct  them  at  all.'  Every  one  would  be 
sensible,  that  for  a  magistrate  to  discover  an 


intemperate  rage  in  pronouncing  sentence 
against  a  criminal,  would  be  highly  indecent; 
and  ought  not  parents  to  punish  their  child- 
ren in  the  same  dispassionate  manner?" 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  complete  authority,  is  the  want  of 
fortitude  and  perseverance,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  mother.  She  is  sometimes  op- 
pressed with  anxieties  and  difficulties,  busied 
with  domestic  affairs,  or  perhaps  has  a  young 
infant  at  the  breast  that  requires  her  chief 
attention,  or  strangers  may  have  paid  a  visit 
to  the  family.  Her  older  child  becomes  rest- 
less and  fretful,  and  runs  tl:rough  the  dwell- 
ing,  disturbing  every  one  with  his  cries.  She 
tries  to  coax  him  with  flattering  promises'; 
but  it  is  of  no  avail.  He  is  perhaps  crying 
for  something  which  she  does  not  think  pro- 
per to  give.  She  at  length  scolds  and  threat- 
ens, and  attempts  to  strike,  which  generally 
makes  the  child  redouble  his  cries.  Wearied 
out,  at  length,  with  his  cries  and  tears,  and 
anxious  to  attend  to  some  necessary  affairs, 
she  allows  herself  to  be  vanquished,  and  sub- 
mits to  his  desires.  Sugar,  jellies,  or  plum- 
cakes,  are  supplied  to  pamper  his  depraved 
appetite,  and  put  an  end  to  his  crj  ing ;  and, 
being  exhausted  with  screaming,  in  a  short 
time  he  drops  asleep.  The  same  process  is 
repeated,  when  similar  circumstances  occur. 
Now,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  such  cases  ;  but  it  is  a  difficulty  which  must 
be  overcome,  if  we  would  not  become  slaves 
to  our  children,  and  render  them  disobedient 
and  unhappy  through  life.  Were  a  mother, 
for  a  few  days,  or  weeks  at  most,  to  make  a 
strong  effort,  and  to  sacrifice  for  a  little  her 
own  ease,  and  even  some  urgent  business,  and 
never  flinch  from  the  object  till  complete  sub- 
mission be  accomplished,  she  would  soon  gain 
the  requisite  ascendancy ;  and,  having  ac- 
quired it,  it  would  save  her  from  a  multitude 
of  troubles  and  perplexities,  which  must  other- 
wise be  felt  during  succeeding  years — prevent 
the  necessity  of  scolding,  threatening,  and 
whipping — and  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  do- 
mestic harmony  and  filial  affection.  But  the 
longer  she  delays,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be 
to  acquire  the  requisite  ascendancy ;  and  the 
mother  who  trifles  with  this  important  duty, 
from  day  to  day,  lays  the  foundation  of  many 
bitter  regrets  and  self-reproaches — renders 
her  children  curses  instead  of  blessings — and 
will,  sooner  or  later,  feel  the  effects  of  her 
misconduct,  and  behold  her  sin  in  her  punish- 
ment. 

Some  children,  even  in  the  same  family, 
are  pliant  and  of  tender  feelings,  and  are 
easily  brought  under  subjection  by  a  judicious 
parent ;  while  others  are  naturally  proud,  self- 
willed  and  obstinate.  But  even  in  the  worst 
supposable  cases,  it  is  quite  practicable,  by 
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firmness  and  prudent  management,  to  bring 
the  most  stubborn  under  subjection.  This 
may  be  illustrated  from  the  following  fact, 
extracted  from  an  excellent  little  work,  enti- 
tled "  The  Mother  at  Home,  or  the  Principles 
of  Maternal  Duty  familiarly  Illustrated."  "  A 
gentleman,  a  few  years  since,  sitting  by  his 
fireside  one  evening,  with  his  family  around 
him,  took  the  spelling-book,  and  called  upon 
one  of  his  little  sons  to  come  and  read.  John 
■was  about  four  years  old.  He  knew  all  the 
lettei's  of  the  alphabet  perfectly,  but  happened 
at  that  moment  to  be  rather  in  a  sullen  hu- 
mour, and  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  gratify  his 
father.  Very  reluctantly  he  came  as  he  was 
bid  ;  but  when  his  father  pointed  to  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  said,  '  What  letter 
is  that,  John  V  he  could  get  no  answer.  John 
looked  upon  the  book,  sulky  and  silent.  '  My 
son,'  said  the  father  pleasantly,  '  you  know 
the  letter  A.'  '  I  cannot  say  A,'  said  John. 
'  You  must,'  said  the  father  in  a  serious  and 
decided  tone  ;  '  what  letter  is  that  V  John  re- 
fused to  answer.  The  contest  was  now  fairly 
commenced.  John  was  wilful,  and  determined 
that  he  would  not  read.  His  father  knew 
that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  his  son  to  allow 
him  to  conquer ;  he  felt  that  he  must  at  all 
hazards  subdue  him.  He  took  him  into  an- 
other room,  and  punished  him.  He  then  re- 
turned, and  again  showed  John  the  letter ; 
but  John  still  refused  to  name  it.  The  father 
again  retired  with  his  son,  and  punished  him 
more  severely.  But  it  was  unavailing.  The 
stubborn  child  still  refused  to  name  the  letter  ; 
and  when  told  that  it  was  A,  declared  that  he 
would  not  say  A.  Again  the  father  inflicted 
punishment  as  severely  as  he  dared  to  do  it, 
and  still  the  child,  with  his  whole  frame  in 
agitation,  refused  to  yield.  The  father  was 
suffering  with  most  intense  solicitude.  He 
regretted  exceedingly  that  he  had  been  drawn 
into  the  contest.  He  had  already  punished 
his  child  with  a  severity  which  he  feared  to 
exceed  ;  and  yet  the  wilful  sufierer  stood  be- 
fore him,  sobbing  and  trembling,  but  appa- 
rently as  unyielding  as  a  rock.  I  have  often 
heard  that  parent  mention  the  acuteness  of 
his  feelings  at  that  moment ;  his  heart  was 
bleeding  at  the  pain  which  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  inflict  upon  his  son.  He  knew  that 
the  question  was  now  to  be  settled,  who  should 
be  master  ;  and  after  his  son  had  withstood 
so  long  and  so  much,  he  greatly  feared  the 
result.  The  mother  sat  by,  suifering  of  course 
most  acutely,  but  perfectly  satisfied  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  subdue  the  child,  and  that, 
in  such  a  trying  hour,  a  mother's  fciclings 
must  not  interfere.  With  a  heavy  heart,  the 
father  again  took  the  hand  of  his  son,  to  lead 
him  out  of  the  room  for  further  punishment , 
but,  to  his  inconceivable  joy,  the  child  shrunk 
from  enduring  any  more  suffering,  and  cried, 
'  Father,  I'll  tell  the  letter.'  The  father,  with 
feelings  not  easily  conceived,  look  the  book 
and  pointed  to  tlie  letter.  '  A,'  said  John,  dis- 
tinctly and  fiilly.  '  And  what  is  that  ?'  said 
the  father,  pointing  to  the  next  letter.  '  B,' 
said  John.  '  And  what  is  that  V  '  C,'  he  con- 
tinued. '  And  what  is  that  V  pointing  again 
to  the  first  letter.  '  A,'  said  the  now  hum- 
bled child.    '  Now  carry  the  book  to  your 


mother,  and  tell  her  what  the  letter  is.' 
'  What  letter  is  that,  my  sonl'  said  his  mo- 
ther. '  A,'  said  John.  He  was  evidently 
perfectly  subdued.  The  rest  of  the  children 
were  sitting  by,  and  they  saw  the  contest, 
and  they  saw  where  was  the  victory ;  and 
John  learned  a  lesson  which  he  never  forgot : 
he  learned  never  again  to  wage  such  an  un- 
equal warfare — he  learned  that  it  was  the 
safest  and  happiest  course  for  him  to  obey." 

The  conduct  of  the  parent,  in  this  case,  so 
far  from  being  branded  with  harshness  or 
cruelty,  was  the  dictate  of  mercy  and  love. 
Had  the  son  been  permitted  to  obtain  the 
mastery,  it  might  not  only  have  proved  his 
ruin  through  life,  but  have  introduced  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  among  the  other  branches 
of  the  family.  The  only  fault  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  attributed  to  the  father,  in  the 
present  instance,  was  his  insisting  on  his  son 
pointing  out  the  letters  when  he  happened  to 
be  in  a  "  sullen  hvmovr."  But,  after  the  con- 
test was  commenced,  it  was  indispensable  to 
the  happiness  and  order  of  the  family,  that 
victory  should  be  obtained  on  the  part  of  the 
parent.  And  this  circumstance  suggests  the 
following  rule, — that.  When  children  happen 
to  be  in  a  fretful  or  sulky  humour,  any  dis- 
agreeable command  or  injunction  that  is  not 
indispensable,  ought  to  be  avoided;  for  it  is 
best  to  prevent  collisions  of  this  kind,  at  a 
time  when  children  are  disposed  to  "  summon 
up  all  their  energies  to  disobey." 

Another  important  maxim  in  infantile  in- 
struction is,  that  nothing  be  told  or  repre- 
sented to  children  but  what  is  strictly  accord- 
ant with  truth.  This  maxim  is  violated  in 
thousands  of  instances  by  mothers  and  nurses, 
to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  moral  principles 
and  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  young.  The 
system  of  nature  is  frequently  misrepresented, 
and  even  caricatured,  when  its  objects  are 
pointed  out  to  children  ;  qualities  are  ascribed 
to  them  which  they  do  not  possess;  their  real 
properties  are  concealed,  and  even  imaginary 
invisible  beings,  which  have  no  existence  in 
the  universe,  are  attempted  to  be  exhibited 
to  their  imagination.  The  moon  is  some- 
times represented  as  within  the  reach  of  the 
child's  grasp,  when  he  is  anxiously  desired  to 
take  hold  of  it ;  a  table  or  a  chair  is  repre- 
sented as  an  animated  being,  when  he  is  de- 
sired to  strike  it  in  revenge,  after  having 
knocked  his  head  against  it ;  a  dog  or  cat  is 
represented  as  devoid  of  feeling,  when  he  is 
encouraged  to  beat  or  whip  these  animals  for 
his  amusement ;  certain  animated  beings  are 
represented  as  a  nuisance  in  creation,  when 
a  boy  is  permitted  to  tear  asunder  the  legs 
and  wings  of  flies,  or  directed  to  crush  to 
death  every  worm  or  beetle  that  comes  in 
his  way  ;  and  tiie  shades  of  night  are  exhi- 
bited as  peopled  with  spectres,  when  a  child 
is  threatened  with  a  visit  of  a  frightful  hob- 
goblin from  a  dark  apartment.  In  these  and 
similar  instances,  not  only  is  the  understand- 
ing bewildered  and  perverted,  but  the  moral 
powers  are  corrupted  ; — falsehood,  deceit,  a 
revengeful  disposition,  cruelty  towards  the 
lower  animals,  superstitious  opinions  and  vain 
alarms,  are  indirectly  fostered  in  the  youth- 
ful mind>    Even  the  pictorial  representations 


which  are  exhibited  to  children  in  their  toy- 
books,  too  frequently  partake  of  this  charac- 
ter. The  sun  and  moon  are  represented  with 
human  faces,  as  if  they  were  small  and  in- 
significant objects,  and  partook  of  the  nature 
of  animated  beings.  Peacocks  and  cranes, 
foxes  and  squirrels,  cats  and  mice,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  attitude  of  speaking  and  of  hold- 
ing conversation  with  each  other,  as  if  they 
wci-e  rational  beings  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  speech. 

If  children  were  permitted  to  imbibe  no 
ideas  but  what  are  true,  or  accordant  with 
the  existing  scenes  of  nature,  their  progress 
in  useful  information  would  be  rapid  and  sure, 
and  its  acquisition  easy  and  pleasant.  But,  as 
matters  now  stand,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  education  consists  in  counteracting 
the  immoral  principles  and  erroneous  ideas 
which  have  been  impressed  upon  the  mind  in 
early  life — which,  in  many  cases,  requires 
arduous  and  long-continued  efforts. 

For  "The  Friend." 
THE  REFORMATION. 

(Concluded  from  p.  162.) 

Edward  died  in  1553,  to  the  great  regret 
of  his  subjects,  but  especially  of  those  who 
had  renounced  the  errors  of  popery.  He  had 
bequeathed  the  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  a 
protestant,  who  was  niece  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  accordingly  was  proclaimed  queen.  But 
his  half-sister  Mary,  a  bigoted  papist,  claimed 
the  throne  as  her  right,  and  succeeded  to  it  in 
August,  1553,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  friends 
of  the  reformation,  who  soon  felt  the  effects 
of  her  cruel  bigotry.  All  the  measures  of 
the  preceding  reign  were  repealed.  Shortly 
after  the  reconciliation  between  the  English 
church  and  the  pope  had  been  accomplished 
by  Cardinal  Pole,  an  act  was  passed  in  par- 
liament for  the  burning  of  heretics  ;  and  from 
this  time  the  work  of  persecution  began. 
During  the  four  years  of  Mary's  reign  (who 
had  united  herself  in  marriage  to  Philip  of 
Spain,  son  of  Charles  V.,  in  order  to  strength- 
en the  papal  cause)  "  there  were,  by  impri- 
sonment, torments,  famine,  and  fire,  of  men, 
women,  maidens,  and  children,  almost  the 
number  of  four  hundred,  lamentably  destroy- 
ed." The  particulars  of  tico  hundred  and- 
eighty-eight  have  been  preserved  by  Burnet 
and  other  historians,  icho  were  burnt  alive  in 
different  parts  of  England  ;  "  not  at  once,  nor 
by  a  single  act  of  precipitate  fury,  but  de- 
liberately, gradually,  and  successively,  month 
after  month,  with  unsatiated  and  unrelenting 
perseverance."  Among  these  victims  were 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  Bishops  Lati- 
mer, Ridley,  and  Hooper:  until  the  day  of 
final  Judgment  the  total  number  of  victims  to 
the  Marian  persecution  cannot  be  known.  In 
1558,  the  "  Bloody  Mary,"  as  she  is  com- 
monly termed,  was  summoned  to  her  awful 
account :  she  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  her  sister  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  care-  P 
fully  educated  in  the  protestant  faith.  As 
soon  as  the  parliament  met  in  1559,  several 
acts  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  protestant 
cause.  The  English  service  was  restored,  i 
and  on  revision  was  settled  as  it  is  how  1 1 
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extant ;  the  queen's  supremacy  was  acknow- 
ledged ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  laws  respecting 
religion  which  were  made  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  were  revived,  and  those  of  Mary 
were  repealed.  All  the  bishops,  except  the 
Bishop  of  LandafF,  to  the  number  of  fourteen, 
and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  inferior 
clergy  who  held  benefices,  refused  the  oath 
of  supremacy ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
clergy,  who  had  held  benefices  during  the 
Marian  reign  and  persecution,  took  the  oath 
and  retained  their  preferments. 

The  rejection  of  popery  by  the  English 
queen  and  nation  was  a  great  mortification 
to  the  partisans  of  the  see  of  Rome,  who  now 
employed  every  means  in  their  power  in  or- 
der to  regain  their  lost  dominion.  Saint 
Pius  V.  stimulated  her  subjects  to  rebel 
against  her,  and  aided  the  Earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Westmoreland  with  money 
for  this  purpose.  He  then  issued  a  bull  of 
excommunication  against  her,  depriving  her 
of  her  kingdom,  and  absolving  all  her  subjects 
from  their  allegiance.  Persons  who  were 
immediately  around  the  queen,  were  secretly 
instigated  by  the  Jesuits  to  assassinate  her, 
and  finally  the  whole  power  of  Spain  was 
armed  against  the  kingdom.  With  an  im- 
mense force,  called  the  Spanish  Armada, 
Philip  entered  the  British  channel  in  1583, 
designing  to  seize  upon  the  throne  and  to  re- 
establish popery.  A  superintending  Divine 
Providence,  however,  scattered  the  fleet  by  a 
tempest,  and  thus  annihilated  a  darling  pro- 
ject of  the  friends  of  Rome. 

We  must  now  advert  to  the  progress  of  the 
reformation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The 
doctrines  of  the  reformation  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  in  1527,  by  Patrick  Ha- 
milton, a  young  man  of  noble  descent,  who 
perished  at  the  stake  three  years  afterwards. 
Subsequently,  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Stu- 
art, the  burning  of  Wishart  by  Cardinal  Bea- 
ton so  far  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people, 
who  were  embued  with  the  principles  of  the 
German  reformers,  that  they  rose  against  the 
proud  and  sanguinary  cardinal,  hung  him 
from  his  own  window,  and  proceeded  to  des- 
troy the  ensigns  of  Roman  superstition.  The 
work  was  carried  on  with  the  utmost  success 
by  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  indefatigable 
John  Knox  and  the  disciples  of  Calvin,  who 
had  returned  from  Geneva  in  the  year  1559, 
and  established  the  presbyterian  form  of  eccle- 
siastical government. 

"  In  Ireland,  as  in  England,  the  cause  of  the 
reformation  experienced  many  vicissitudes. 
When  Henry  VIII.  first  abolished  the  papal 
jurisdiction,  George  Browne,  an  English  Au- 
gustinian  monk,  being  appointed  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  soon  caused  the  king's  supremacy 
to  be  acknowledged.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  still  greater  progress  was  made  in 
the  abolition  of  popery ;  but  the  state  of  things 
was  changed  on  the  accession  of  Mary.  Eli- 
zabeth, however,  soon  restored  the  reforma- 
tion in  this  country,  and  re-established  the 
English  form  of  worship  and  discipline." 

The  Waldenses,  who  in  a  former  century 
had  been  scattered  throughout  the  Nether- 
lands, prepared  the  way  for  the  doctrines  of 
Lutlier.    With  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  Spain, 


the  people  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the 
pope.  They  had  been  driven  to  these  mea- 
sures by  the  jealous  cruelties  of  Philip  II., 
the  successor  of  Charles  V.  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  and  by  the  terror  of  the  horrid  tribu- 
nal of  the  inquisition.  The  principal  instru- 
ments, under  God,  in  procuring  their  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  were  William  Prince 
of  Nassau,  and  Elizabeth  Queen  of  England. 
In  Italy  and  in  Spain  the  reformation  had 
made  some  progress,  but  it  was  effectually 
checked  by  the  persecutions  and  tortures  of 
the  inquisition.  Upon  the  whole,  scarcely  a 
country  in  Europe,  in  which  protestants  were 
to  be  found,  was  exempted  from  the  cruelties 
inflicted  by  papal  Rome ;  cruelties  which 
equalled,  and  often  exceeded  in  severity, 
those  which  had  been  experienced  in  the  ear- 
lier ages  of  the  gospel  under  Nero  and  Domi- 
tian.  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  France, 
parts  of  Germany,  and  England,  were  the 
countries  which  suffered  most  severely ;  and 
it  has  been  computed  that  not  fewer  than 
fifty  millions  of  protestants  were  put  to  death 
during  these  persecutions. 

One  or  two  remarks  may  appropriately 
terminate  the  preceding  concise  narrative, 
which  necessarily  contains  only  a  sketch  of 
the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  re- 
formation. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  assaults  to  which 
the  protestant  church  has  been  exposed,  yet 
through  the  supporting  grace  of  God  she  has 
not  been  overwhelmed.  Troubled,  indeed, 
she  has  been  on  every  side ;  perplexed,  hut 
not  in  despair  ;  persecuted,  hut  not  forsaken  ; 
and  cast  doivn,  but  not  destroyed.  Her  ene- 
mies have  not  prevailed  against  her  :  for  the 
arm  of  Omnipotence  has  hitherto  preserved 

her,  and  (we  trust)  will  continue  to  preserve 

her,  until  time  shall  be  no  more.  What ! 
though  the  unadulterated  Scriptures,  circu- 
lated by  protestants  in  various  languages, 
have  been  profanely  denounced  by  a  recent 
pope*  as  "  deadly  pastures,"  and  as  "  the 
gospel  of  the  devil !"  be  it  our  consolation  to 
know  that  toe  are  not  as  many,  icho  corrupt  the 
word  of  God  ;  but,  as  of  sincerity,  as  of  God, 
all  orthodox  protestant  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel do  speak  in  Christ,  not  handlinn-  the  word 
of  God  deceitfully.  What!  though  charges 
of  heresy  and  innovation  are  revived  and  cir- 
culated against  the  reformed  faith  with  per- 
severing industry  and  falsehood,  we  glory  in 
professing  that  after  the  way  which  papists 
call  heresy,  so  worship  we  the  God  of  our  fa- 
thers;  beliening  all  things  that  are  written  in 
the  law  and  in  the  prophets,  endeavouring  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace ;  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  without  any 
guile  or  mental  reservation ;  and  since  there 
is  no  civil  power  but  from  God,  rendering 
unto  all  their  dues, — tribute  to  whom  tribute 
is  due  ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear  to  whom 
fear  ;  honour  to  whom  honour.  And  we  con- 
fidently appeal  to  the  pages  of  modern  his- 
tory, in  proof  of  the  fact,  that  the  restoration 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  by  the  reforma- 


*Leo  XII.,  in  his  bull  for  the  so-called  Jubilee 
which  was  held  at  Rome  in  the  year  1825. 


tion  has  been  productive  of  the  most  benefi- 
cial results  to  the  civil  interests,  but  above 
all  to  the  moral  and  religious  interests,  of  so- 
ciety. 

Since  then  God  has  in  mercy  called  us  out 
of  papal  darkness  into  the  marvellous  light  of 
the  gospel,  let  us  hold  fust  the  profession 
of  our  faith  without  wavering;  seeing  that  it 
IS  based — not  upon  corruptions  and  perver- 
sions of  Holy  Writ — nor  upon  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  schoolmen  and  casuists, — nor  upon 
papal  bulls, — nor  on  pretended  revelations  to 
pretended  saints, — nor  upon  the  decrees  of 
councils  whose  members  were  inflamed  by 
any  spirit  rather  than  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
upon  the  fcundation  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  cor- 
ner stone  ;  the  great  and  fundamental  object 
of  all  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  and  of 
the  preaching  and  writings  of  the  holy  apostles. 

Lastly,  lot  us  devoutly  bless  the  Father  of 
mercies,  who  remembered  the  church  of  Christ 
in  her  low  estate,  _/br  his  mercy  cndureth  for 
ever;  and  through  whose  propitious  aid  and 
providential  interpositions  the  reformation 
was  accomplished,  and  our  civil  and  religious 
liberties  have  been  secured  and  transmitted 
to  us.  Let  not  our  sense  of  the  magnitude 
of  these  interpositions  be  diminished  by  the 
lapse  of  years  since  they  were  manifested  : 
but  while  we  cherish — as  we  ought  to  che- 
rish— devout  gratitude  for  the  deliverance  of 
our  forefathers,  as  well  as  ourselves  from  pa- 
pal bondage,  superstition,  and  ignorance,  let 
us  "  show  forth  his  praises,  not  only  with  our 
lips,  but  in  our  lives,  by  giving  up  ourselves 
♦o  his  service,  winch  is  perfect  freedom,  and 
by  v.  aiking  before  him  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness  all  the  days  of  our  life." 

"  Stand  last  therefore  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  haih  made  us  free ;  and  be  not 
again  entangled  in  the  ' yoke  of  bondaTo  !" — 
Gal.  V.  1. 

ALL  FOR  THE  BEST. 

No  one  can  have  lived  long  in  the  world 
without  having  observed  haw  frequently  it 
happens  that  events  which,  at  the  time  they 
occurred,  were  the  source  of  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, have  eventually  proved  very  blessings 
to  us ;  and  that  many  of  those  things  which 
have  been  most  anxiously  desired,  but  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  withhold  from  us,  would 
have  proved,  if  granted,  the  orifrin  of  endless 
evils.  The  recollection  of  such  circumstances 
in  our  own  individual  cases,  while  it  renders 
us  deeply  grateful  to  Divine  Providence  for 
the  past,  should  make  us  trust  with  perfect 
confidence  to  the  same  infinite  wisdom  for  the 
future. 

It  M'ould  be  difficult  to  find  an  anecdote, 
perhaps,  bearing  more  strongly  on  what  we 
have  just  observed,  than  one  that  is  mention- 
ed in  the  life  of  Bernard  Gilpin — that  great 
and  good  man,  whose  pious  labours  in  the 
counties  of  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  York,  at  the  period  of  the 
Reformation,  procured  for  him  the  title  by 
which  he  is  still  remembered  in  those  parts, 
"  The  apostle  of  the  north."  It  appears  that 
it  was  a  frequent  saying  of  his,  when  exposed 
to  losses  or  troubles,  "  Ah,  well !  God's  will 
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be  done  ;  nothing  happens  that  is  not  intended 
for  our  good ;  it  is  all  for  the  best." 

Toward  the  close  of  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
Bernard  Gilpin  was  accused  for  heresy  before 
the  merciless  Bishop  Bonner ;  he  was  speedi- 
ly apprehended;  and  he  left  his  quiet  home, 
"  nothing  doubting  (as  he  said)  that  it  was  all 
for  the  best,"  though  he  was  well  aware  of 
the  fate  that  might  await  him ;  for  we  find 
him  giving  directions  to  his  steward,  "  to  pro- 
vide him  a  long  garment,  that  he  might  go 
the  more  comely  to  the  stake,"  at  which  he 
would  be  burnt. 

While  on  his  way  to  London,  by  some  ac- 
cident he  had  a  fall  and  broke  his  leg,  which 
put  a  stop  for  some  time  to  his  journey.  The 
person  in  whose  custody  he  was,  took  occa- 
sion thence  maliciously  to  retort  upon  his  ha- 
bitual remark.  "  What,"  said  they,  "  is  this 
all  for  the  best?  You  say,  master,  that  no- 
thing happens  which  is  not  for  our  good  ;  think 
you  your  broken  leg  is  so  intended  ?" 

"  Sirs,  I  make  no  question  but  it  is,"  was 
the  meek  reply ;  and  so  in  very  truth  it 
proved  ;  for  before  he  was  able  to  travel. 
Queen  Mary  died,  the  persecution  ceased, 
and  he  was  restored  to  his  liberty  and  friends. 
—  The  Churchman. 

MILDNESS  IN  DISCIPLINE. 

We  are  advocates  for  energy  combined 
with  mildness,  in  the  discipline  of  youth. 
Either  alone  will  be  dangerous  or  ruinous. 
The  following  anecdotes  may  satisfy  those 
who  rely  only  on  fear  as  a  motive,  that  there 
are  other  feelings  which  may  be  appealed  to 
with  success : — 

1.  The  following  interesting  fact  was  re- 
lated to  us  a  few  days  since,  by  the  venerable 
father  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Chris- 
tians of  America.  The  father  is  still  living  ; 
but  the  son  has  passed  on  to  his  reward. 

The  greatest  attention  had  been  paid  to  the 
moral  cultivation  of  the  lad,  and  he  had  main- 
tained an  unblemished  reputation  for  veracity 
until  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  was  detect- 
ed in  a  deliberate  falsehood.  The  father's 
grief  was  great,  and  he  determined  to  punish 
the  offender  severely.  He  made  the  subject 
one  of  prayer ;  for  it  was  too  important,  in 
his  estimation,  to  be  passed  as  a  common  oc- 
currence of  the  day.  He  then  called  his  son, 
and  prepared  to  inflict  the  punishment.  But 
the  fountain  of  the  father's  heart  was  broken 
up  !  He  wept  aloud.  For  a  moment  the  lad 
seemed  confused.  He  saw  the  struggle  be- 
tvyeen  love  and  justice  in  his  parent's  bosom, 
arid  broke  out  in  all  his  wonted  ingenuous- 
ness,— "  Father,  father,  whip  me  as  much  as 
you  please,  but  don't  cry."  The  point  was 
gained.  The  father  says  the  lad's  character 
was  sensibly  affected  by  this  incident  until 
laid  in  the  grave.  When  necessary  to  punish 
children,  let  love  be  seen  to  be  the  motive 
which  prompts  us  to  the  duty. — Falkei-'s  Ma- 
gazine. 

2.  As  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  mild 
treatment  in  the  government  of  insane  per- 
sons, a  visiter  to  the  Massachusetts  Insane 
Hospital  relates,  that  while  he  was  walking 
through  the  apartments,  one  of  the  most  furi- 


ous maniacs  walked  up  to  the  steward  of  the 
establishment,  and,  after  abusing  him  in  lan- 
guage, spit  in  his  face,  and  then  recoiled  in 
expectation  of  the  whip,  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  another  hospital.  The 
steward  wiped  the  spittle  from  his  face,  and 
kindly  told  him  not  to  be  afraid,  but  that  he 
might  spit  in  his  face  as  often  as  he  chose  if 
it  gave  him  any  pleasure.  The  maniac  burst 
into  tears,  and  wept  like  a  child,  at  this  un- 
expected tenderness  of  treatment. 

3.  There  is  a  school  at  Hackney  Wick, 
near  London,  says  the  London  .Tournal  of 
Education,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  boys,  taken  from  the  worst  part  of 
society — young  thieves  and  vagabonds — who 
are  well  governed  by  one  man  and  an  assist- 
ant, without  any  kind  of  corporal  punishment. 
No  "  fagging"  exists,  no  blows  are  given ;  and 
yet  the  strictest  discipline  is  enforced ;  and 
kind  words  and  behaviour  are  the  reward  of 
those  who  merit  them.  The  boys  are  em- 
ployed in  labour,  however,  a  part  of  the  day. 
And  cannot  that  be  done  in  schools  where  the 
pupils  are  generally  from  decent  families, 
which  is  done  in  a  school  where  the  boys 
have  been  corrupted  before  they  came — even 
a  school  for  vagrants  ? — Annals  of  Educa- 
tion. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  EAST. 

The  state  of  education  in  the  East,  as  given 
in  recent  accounts,  is  interesting,  and  very  en- 
couraging. In  Smyrna  and  its  vicinity,  there 
are  one  thousand  Greek  children  taught,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  British  and  American 
missionaries,  and  two  thousand  in  Greece. 
Eleven  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  have 
lately  been  examined  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  received  diplomas  to  act  as 
teachers.  Several  females  in  the  school  at 
Athens  are  now  preparing  for  teachers  at  the 
expense  of  government ;  and  a  literary  insti- 
tution is  about  to  be  established  in  that  city, 
principally,  it  is  believed,  for  the  purpose  of 
qualifying  teachers. 

At  Beiroot  and  Malta  there  is  greater 
encouragement  than  formerly  in  conducting 
schools  among  the  catholics.  A  few  Ma- 
homedan  children  are  pupils  at  the  former 
place. — Ibid. 

From  the  Annual  Monitor. 

MORNINt;   AND  EVENING. 

"Thou  makuBt  the  outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening 
to  rejoice." 

Tlie  morning's  outgoings,  its  beauty  and  splendour, 
To  thy  creatures,  O  God  I  should  thy  witnesses  be; 

And  the  stillness  of  evening,  more  soothingly  tender, 
Should  gather  our  spirits  to  centre  in  Thee. 

With  the  aid  of  thy  Spirit  most  livingly  leach  us, 
With  power  and  with  unction  derived  from  above, — 

Ere  the  voice  which  tiicy  speak  can  availingly  reach  us, 
Or  we  can  interpret  the  language  of  Love. 

If  the  glories  of  nature  alone  could  have  guided 
The  pilgrims  on  cartli  to  their  mansions  on  high, 

The  light  of  the  gospel  thou  hadst  not  provided; 
Nor  a  Saviour  descended  for  sinners  to  die. 

Then  pour  out  tliy  Spirit  on  sons  and  on  daughters, 
Open  eyes  to  thy  beauty  and  ears  to  thy  voice; 

Till  praise  to  tliy  name,  like  the  sound  of  vast  waters, 
May  bid  them  with  morning  and  evening  rejoice. 


From  the  same. 

TO   A  FRIEND   IN  AFFLICTION. 

"  Blessed  be  God !  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  mercies,  and  the  God  of  all  comfort ;  who  com- 
forteth  us  in  all  our  tribulation ;  that  we  may  be  able  to  com- 
fort them  which  are  in  any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wlierewith 
we  ourselves  are  comforted  of  God." — -2  Cor.  i.  3,  4. 

How  sweet  to  think,  in  sorrow's  hour. 

That  He  who  reigns  above, 
Altho'  supreme  in  sovereign  power, 

Is  as  supreme  in  love  ! 

How  sweet  to  know  when  thus  the-  axe 

Is  to  our  gourds  decreed  ; 
He  will  not  "  quench  the  smoking  flax. 

Nor  break  the  bruised  reed  1" 

But  that  to  those  who  kiss  the  rod. 

By  Him  in  nierey  sent, 
The  staff  of  comfort  from  tlicir  God 

Shall  in  His  love  be  lent. 

Sustain'd  thereby,  with  hopes  serene, 
Tho'  earth's  best  joy  seems  gone; 

On  this,  like  Jacob,  they  shall  lean. 
And  worship  Him  thereon: 

For  God  who  binds  the  broken  heart. 

And  dries  the  mourner's  fear. 
If  Faith  and  Patience  be  tlii-.ir  part. 

Will  unto  these  be  near. 

Let  such  but  say  : — "  Thy  will  be  done;" 

And  He  who  Jesus  rais'd, 
Will  qualify  them,  through  his  Son, 
To  add  : — "  Thy  name  be  prais'd  !" 
6th  mo.  9th,  1835.  B.  B. 

Wonders  of  Culliviiiion. — There  is  scarcely  a  ve- 
getable which  we  now  cultivate,  that  can  be  found  to 
grow  naturally.  Buffbn  has  stated  that  our  wheat  is 
a  fictitious  production,  raised  to  ils  present  condition 
by  the  art  of  agriculture.  Rye,  rice,  barley,  or  even 
oats,  are  not  to  be  found  wild,  that  is  to  say,  growing 
natural  in  any  part  of  tlie  earth,  but  have  been  altered 
by  the  industry  of  mankind  from  plants  not  now  re- 
scmhling  them,  even  in  .such  a  degree  as  to  enable  us 
to  recognize  their  relations.  The  acrid  and  disagree, 
able  opium  graveolens,  has  been  transformed  into  deli- 
cious celery,  and  the  colewort,  a  plant  of  scanty  leaves, 
not  weighing  altogether  half  an  ounce,  has  been  im- 
proved into  cabbage,  whose  leaves  alone  weigh  many 
pounds,  or  into  a  cauliflower  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, being  only  the  embryo  of  a  few  buds,  which  in 
their  natural  slate  would  not  have  weighed  as  many 
grains.  The  potato  a^ain,  whose  introduction  has 
added  millions  to  our  population,  derives  ils  origin 
from  a  small  bitter  root,  which  grows  wild  in  Ciiili 
and  Monte  Video. 

0^7°  The  funds  of  the  Southern  Soup  Society 
being  exhausted,  and  the  necessity  of  the 
poor  being  still  great,  the  members  are 
obliged  to  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  their 
fellow  citizens  for  the  support  of  this  useful 
charity.  There  have  been  delivered  at  the 
society's  house.  No.  173,  South  Fifth  street, 
since  the  3Ist  of  first  month,  8175  quarts  of 
soup,  and  4684  loaves  of  bread.  By  this 
means  more  tl>«n  two  thousand  persons  have 
been  rclif^vcd,  many  of  whom  are  of  a  de- 
script/on  above  the  common  poor,  and  whose 
known  respectability  and  industry  give  them 
strong  claims  on  the  benevolent  aid  of  those 
whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  affluence. 
The  long  continuance  of  the  winter  has  ex- 
hausted the  little  means  which  they  had  laid 
up  for  the  time  of  need,  and  they  arc  driven 
by  necessity  to  apply  for  the  bounty  of  the 
society.  Donations  in  money,  flour,  potatoes, 
rice,  &c.  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the 
house,  or  hy  Thomas  Evans,  northeast  cor« 
ner  of  Third  and  Spruce  streets. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
>  MARGARET  LUCAS. 

(Concluded  from  p.  166.) 

"  I  may  now  conclude  my  narrative  thus 
far,  with  truly  saying  how  blessed  in  my 
situation  was  1 ;  having  a  kind  and  tender 
husband;  our  lawful  endeavours  made  pros- 
perous ;  the  affections  of  my  relations  re- 
stored ;  and  above  all,  the  blessing  of  the  Al- 
mighty sanctifying  these  enjoyments  to  my 
soul,  to  the  praise  and  adoration  of  his  love. 
Here  was  I  permitted  to  dwell  as  under  the 
goodness  of  God,  yet  not  without  something 
to  combat  with  in  my  secret  exercises. 

"  I  went  on  comfortably  for  two  years  after 
my  marriage,  when  the  best  Physician,  whose 
penetrating  eye  saw  the  malady  of  my  soul, 
prepared  a  bitter  cup  for  purging  out  a  venom 
that  lurked  there,  which  I  had  sucked  in  from 
the  malicious  adversary  of  truth  before  my 
going  to  meeting,  and  which  remained  to  this 
time.  Hence  issued  a  fiery  trial,  by  which 
my  professions  of  love  and  affection  were  to 
be  proved. 

"  This  may  well  be  considered  as  a  second 
part  of  my  history,  and  is  the  most  trying,  as 
it  went  very  near  to  my  spiritual,  as  well  as 
temporal,  life.  This  war  was  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,  but  with  the  Majesty  on  high  ;  un- 
der the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  who 
rules  in  the  children  of  disobedience. 

"  I  have  before  ob.served,  that  to  be  an 
Israelite  indeed,  had  attracted  my  desires ; 
but  little  did  I  suspect  what  I  had  to  under- 
go before  my  heart  was  cleansed  from  guile 
and  delivered  from  that  wrath  which  the 
enemy  had  been  heaping  up  in  me  against 
the  day  of  wrath. 

"  To  introduce  this  subject,  I  must  go 
back  to  my  childhood,  and  say,  that  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  a  woman  preach,  from  a 
prejudice  imbibed  from  my  companions,  and 
probably  an  aversion  in  my  own  nature,  I 
thought  it  very  ridiculous ;  and  the  oftener  I 
had  opportunities  to  see  it  the  more  I  secretly 
despised  it.  At  the  time  that  I  joined  with 
Friends  this  was  one  of  my  strongest  objec- 
tions to  them ;  but  I  endeavoured  to  silence 
it  by  concluding  that  others  might  do  as  they 
pleased  and  so  would  I. 

"  My  aunt,  as  I  have  hinted,  gave  me  many 
remembrances  thereof,  as  she  knew  my  dis- 
like to  it,  from  my  former  confession  ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  serpent  by  means  of  this 
prejudice  injected  his  venom  the  deeper ;  for 
since  I  have  found  out  his  workings,  I  have 
remembered  a  secret  fear  of  being  called  to 
this  service,  which  I  had  at  times  felt,  and 
which  this  cunning  enemy  had  allayed,  by  re- 
minding me  of  my  many  protestations  against 
it.  The  apprehension,  however,  continued 
that  I  should  certainly  come  to  be  a  preacher, 
which  greatly  distressed  me :  the  allowance 
of  women's  preaching  being  the  only  dislike 
I  had  to  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  church ; 
yet  still  I  satisfied  myself  with  many  inconsi- 
derate resolves  against  it. 

"  But  here  I  may  remark  a  good  oppor- 
tunity that  presented  for  shaking  off  those 
shackles  which  the  fiend  was  fastening  on 
me ;  but  which  I  lost,  and  have  remembered 
it  many  times  since  with  sorrow. 


"  Being  in  discourse  with  a  Friend,  he 
frankly  asked  me,  if  I  had  any  scruples?  or 
whether  I  was  satisfied  with  the  principles  of 
Friends?  I  stopt  short  in  my  mind,  appre- 
hending if  I  should  mention  women's  preach- 
ing, he  would  think  I  spoke  with  regard  to 
myself.  Thus  was  I  baffled  ;  and  I  answered 
that  I  was  satisfied  in  the  principle  itself  At 
that  time  my  idea  of  preaching  was,  that  it 
was  an  act  of  love  and  friendship  separate 
from  obedience ;  and  glad  could  I  have  been, 
like  Moses,  if  all  the  Lord's  people  had  been 
so  inclined,  women  excepted. 

"  I  continued  thus  for  some  years,  till  I  be- 
came such  a  slave  to  my  fears,  that  I  could 
not  say,  '  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  be  done.'  But 
like  Naaman,  the  captain  of  Syria,  would  fain 
be  excused  from  this  thing.  I  now  began  to 
believe  that  such  exposures  were  something 
more  than  voluntary  offerings,  and  was  con- 
vinced from  many  proofs  that  my  state  had  been 
as  clearly  spoken  to  by  my  own  sex  as  by  the 
other;  yet, such  was  my  perverseness,  that  one 
day  I  had  much  ado  to  stay  the  meeting,  though 
1  could  not  help  acknowledging  within  myself 
that  it  would  have  been  an  acceptable  testi- 
mony, had  it  came  fi'om  a  man.  So  great 
was  my  prejudice ;  but  greater,  yes,  may  I 
say,  infinitely  greater,  were  the  condescen- 
sions of  God  ;  for  I  was  still  favoured  in  my 
waiting  on  Him  with  a  sense  of  his  living  pre- 
sence. The  mysteries  of  true  divinity  were 
opened  to  my  understanding,  and  through  the 
influences  of  divine  love  has  my  cup  over- 
flowed with  such  acknowledgments  as  these  : 
'  Oh,  my  beloved  !  if  thou  dealest  so  bounti- 
fully with  me,  my  breast  will  be  too  narrow 
to  contain  thy  love  ;  oh  !  withhold  thy  hand, 
or  I  shall  certainly  apeak  of  thy  goodness  to 
others.'  And  I  really  believe  had  I  embraced 

that  opportunity  and  joinocl  with  the  Lord  in 

his  workings  on  my  mind,  I  should  have  been 
delivered  from  my  fears  and  escaped  those 
cross  occurrences  I  have  since  waded  through : 
but  here  my  poor  soul  shrunk  from  the  cross 
of  Christ,  whose  yoke  to  the  passive  mind  be- 
comes easy  and  his  burden  light.  Yet  such 
was  my  weakness  that,  through  shortsighted- 
ness and  the  false  suggestions  of  the  enemj', 
I  started  aside  ;  and  may  truly  say  the  longer 
I  carried  my  burden  the  heavier  it  proved ; 
and  I  now  have  with  regret  to  look  back  and 
confess  that  instead  of  closing  with  the  visita- 
tions of  love,  I  joined  with  my  inveterate 
enemy,  and  resolved  not  to  wait  for  or  en- 
courage any  farther  discoveries.  Thus  did  I 
harden  myself,  wretched  creature  that  I  was ; 
and  when  I  have  felt  the  power  of  the  Al- 
mighty moving  with  love  upon  my  mind,  I 
have  no  less  than  said,  I  will  have  no  more 
understanding ;  and  sometimes  shut  my  eyes 
upon  the  book  that  has  been,  as  it  were,  put 
into  my  hand  when  the  best  of  interpreters 
has  been  near,  and  so  withstood  that  tender 
love  which  followed  me,  and  have  risen  from 
my  chair,  to  fix  my  thoughts  on  other  objects. 

"  My  soul  is  deeply  affected  with  the  good- 
ness of  God  in  the  continuation  of  his  mercies 
towards  me ;  and  under  a  sense  of  the  horrible 
state  I  was  then  in,  whilst  the  worst  of  ene- 
mies had  rule,  and  He  who  shed  for  me 
his  most  precious  blood  was  rejected  at  the 


hazard  of  the  salvation  of  my  soul ;  sitting 
down  far  short  of  a  true  Israelite. 

"Thus  went  I  on,  stifling  conviction;  till  I 
was  lulled  into  a  spiritual  lethargy,  where  I 
lay  until  the  compassionate  God  who  wills 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner  was  pleased  to  arouse 
me  to  a  consideration  of  what  I  had  been  do- 
ing ;  and  I  found  enough  to  do  to  keep  from 
sinking  under  the  bitter  reflections  I  had 
brought  upon  myself  by  my  rebellious  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  yet,  through  the  unutterable 
goodness  of  God  I  was  again  revived  by  his 
favours. 

"  Having  got  a  little  recovery  from  this 
state  of  deep  affliction,  I  was  visited  with 
weakness  of  body ;  so  that  both  myself  and 
others  thought  I  was  nigh  unto  death ;  but  it 
pleased  the  Lord  in  an  unexpected  hour  to 
give  me  this  as.surance,  '  Thou  shalt  not  die, 
but  live  to  declare  what  I  have  done  for  thee.' 
This  was  still  so  contrary  to  my  desires,  that 
I  could  not  rejoice  at  all  at  the  lengthening 
of  my  days ;  for  now  I  did  believe  I  should 
certainly  be  tried.  Oh  !  the  days  and  nights 
of  conflict  that  followed  this  intimation.  My 
countenance  changed,  my  health  seemed  daily 
impaired  ;  the  solitary  places  were  made  wit- 
nesses of  my  grief;  and  as  the  years  increased 
so  did  my  e.xercisc,  till  I  had  another  visita- 
tion of  sickness  and  was  to  all  appearance  past 
recovery.  Most  willingly  would  I  have  yielded 
unto  death  ;  choosing  rather  to  die  than  live  to 
be  any  more  disobedient ;  and  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  prove  me  again  and  again  in  the  secret 
of  my  soul,  whether  I  would  live  to  be  obedient 
to  his  rcquirings,  or  die  ;  and  my  choice  was, 
rather  to  die  than  live  to  be  a  preacher,  "iet 
it  pleased  him  in  his  wisdom  to  raise  me  again, 
contrary  to  the  expectation  of  those  that  be- 
held me ;  none  of  whom  at  this  time  knew 
any  thing  of  the  exercise  of  my  mind,  which 
increased  to  such  a  degree  as  cannot  well  be 
expressed.  My  body  would  ti-emble  as  a  thing 
shaken,  and  my  groans  were  like  those  of  a 
dying  man.  But  now  I  had  learned  by  dear 
experience  to  cleave  unto  the  Lord ;  and 
when  I  have  felt  the  power,  what  if  I  say  of 
his  might ;  I  sought  out  places  most  proper 
to  receive  it  and  bowed  in  prostration.  From 
the  weight  whereof  I  have  passionately  burst 
forth  in  this  language,  '  Lord,  what  wouldst 
thou  have  me  to  do  V  And  as  I  believed  it 
was  a  preparation  for  a  further  exercise,  I 
often  begged  he  would  be  pleased  to  make 
me  able  to  bear  whatever  he  should  think 
meet  in  his  wisdom  to  lay  upon  me  ;  and  in- 
deed sweet  was  his  love  and  merciful  his 
dealings,  many  times  renewing  his  covenant 
with  my  soul.  Yet  here  I  was  not  to  con- 
tinue, but  led  again  to  the  test  of  my  fidelity. 

"  Being  in  meeting  in  a  comfortable  frame 
of  spirit,  I  found  a  motion  in  my  soul  to  wor- 
ship God  in  vocal  prayer ;  and,  although  I 
had  known  the  same  power  in  my  own  cham- 
ber and  with  pleasure  submitted  to  it  there, 
yet  here  not  j  ielding  to  the  impulse,  my  heart 
and  all  that  was  within  me  became  confused: 
the  wh(Dle  fabric  was  shaken.  This  was  taken 
notice  of  by  a  Friend  that  sat  behind  me,  and 
as  soon  as  meeting  was  over,  she  asked  me 
how  I  did :  saying,  she  was  sure  I  had  been 
ill.    I  answered,  I  was  but  indifierent ;  as 
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well  I  might.  This  seemed  a  good  caution 
to  me,  as  I  desired  to  keep  my  exercise  to 
myself. 

"  Not  many  more  meetings  passed  before  I 
was  tried  again  ;  when  I  fixed  my  body  as 
firm  as  I  could,  but  found  it  impossible  to  still 
my  mind.  I  knew  too  well  how  it  was  with 
me,  though  the  whisperer  would  persuade  me 
it  was  all  imagination. 

"  In  this  way  did  I  trifle  so  long,  that  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Almighty  seemed  hot  against 
me,  and  life  and  death  were  set  before  me.  I 
was  all  in  confusion  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
wishing  myself  any  other  creature ;  and  here 
I  turmoiled,  till  I  could  bear  it  no  longer  ; 
and  at  length  concluded  it  best  to  break  it  to 
a  friend ;  when  he  signified  that  he  had  for 
some  time  thought  something  of  that  sort  lay 
upon  me ;  and  though  I  here  proved  that  it 
Avas  not  in  man  by  the  force  of  argument  and 
tender  advice  to  subject  my  stubborn  will, 
yet  I  received  some  advantage  from  it,  and 
acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  advice  he  gave 
me,  which  I  did  not  closely  follow.  Some- 
times I  would  follow  the  Lord,  and  then  re- 
solve otherwise.  I  went  to  meetings  as  a 
slave  to  his  labour.  At  home,  I  durst  not  sit 
down  in  solitude,  being  sure  to  meet  with  judg- 
ment ;  and  into  company  I  could  not  go  with- 
out wounding  myself,  by  pretending  to  be 
what  I  was  not ;  concluding,  that  every  one 
who  looked  on  me  earnestly,  knew  how  it 
was  with  me. 

"  Thus  was  I  harassed  as  betwixt  the  up- 
per and  the  nether  millstone,  often  wishing 
for  death,  and  that  I  never  had  been  born,  so 
great  was  my  strait.  I  could  not  go  back 
again,  because  I  was  not  able  to  shake  off  the 
principle  of  truth  ;  and  had  thoughts  of  fling- 
ing myself  into  the  jaws  of  death.  Yet,  for 
ever  praised  be  the  name  of  Lord,  his  mercy 
withheld  the  devourer  and  preserved  me; 
tfivina:  me  to  see  into  his  false  insinuations, 
and  to  believe  that  the  life  which  was  in  his 
power  to  take  at  his  pleasure,  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  atonement  for  those  rebellions  I  had 
been  guilty  of;  and  I  was  brought  to  abhor 
those  thoughts  which  I  had  been  tempted 
with.  And  herein  did  the  goodness  of  the 
Lord  appear  so  evident  that  I  resolved  to 
keep  close  to  meetings.  But,  alas !  when 
there,  instead  of  keeping  close  to  my  exer- 
cise, through  fear  I  kept  myself  from  it,  and 
sat  as  it  appeared  to  me  em])ty,  void  and 
waste :  empty  of  those  desires  I  used  to  pos- 
sess;  void  of  all  that  was  good  ;  and  waste, 
as  being  laid  aside  by  the  Almighty ;  and  all 
through  a  slavish  fear  that  I  could  not  draw 
niffh  to  (jod.  I  sat  as  though  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  see  with  a  wishful  eye  others 
partake  of  that  food  which  my  soul  stood  in 
need  of,  yet  my  state  was  different  from  those 
who  are  at  ease  in  Zion ;  for  when  I  have 
looked  at  those  I  tiiought  were  in  a  right 
frame  of  mind,  they  seemed  to  be  feeding  at 
the  Lord's  tabic,  wliilst  my  hungry  soul  stood 
in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  him,  without 
courage  enough  to  seek  the  scattered  crumbs. 

"  Thus  it  was  with  me  many  days ;  until 
in  one  meeting,  growing  faint,  a  state  of 
drowsiness  overtook  me,  a  thing  which  I  was 
not  naturally  given  to  ;  yet  so  far  did  it  pre- 


vail that  1  was  forced  to  pinch  myself  to  keep 
awake.  Now  I  thought  myself  worse  than 
ever  I  was  in  my  life ;  for  in  my  childhood  I 
had  the  form  of  religion,  which  I  left  in  order 
to  possess  the  power  ;  yet  here  I  found  not 
so  easy  an  access  as  I  had  expected  ;  and 
though  I  sought  and  sought,  instead  of  meet- 
ing with  my  true  friend,  I  met  with  my  enemy 
dressed  in  the  doctrine  of  election  and  repro- 
bation. This  I  had  been  led  into  some  years 
before,  and  now  had  much  ado  through  the 
sense  of  my  own  unworthiness  to  shake  it  off; 
labouring  hard  against  the  temptation  of 
destroying  myself,  and  foolishly  wishing  some 
accident  would  do  that  office.  But  the  riches 
of  God's  grace  again  appeared.  I  was  brought 
to  see  and  acknowledge,  that  if  my  soul  pe- 
rished eternally  the  Lord  was  but  just  in  his 
dealings  with  me ;  and  these  considerations 
had  some  effect :  I  desired  to  be  brought  back 
to  my  former  state  that  I  might  have  access 
to  his  power,  be  a  witness  of  his  love,  and  be 
tried  once  more.  My  pen  surely  would  fail 
ere  I  could  fully  set  forth  the  condescensions 
and  long-suffering  of  the  goodness  of  my 
Creator  towards  me.  I  here  knew  my  par- 
don scaled ;  but  my  peace  lasted  not  long,  for 
I  was  quickly  tried  again  and  again,  and  still 
I  did  not  give  up.  I  was  sensible  that  I 
flinched  from  that  power  which  was  ready  as 
a  hand  to  help  me ;  and  therefore  worse  and 
worse,  said  I  to  my  soul.  It  will  never  be 
better  with  thee,  suggested  the  enemy.  1 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  I  was  weary 
of  my  own  obstinacy.  I  would  now  see  what 
I  could  gain  by  self-mortification  ;  and  as  I 
could  not  work  I  would  eat  but  little.  I  stu- 
died several  ways  to  afflict  myself;  and  have 
thought,  glad  should  I  be  if  I  had  no  tongue. 
The  old  tempter  was  near  to  augment  my 
distress ;  which,  with  my  own  disobedience, 
made  the  whole  creation  appear  to  be  against 
me.  Oh !  I  was  in  such  perplexity,  that  J 
said.  Now  shall  I  fall  by  the  hand  of  my 
enemy.  I  fretted  and  chafed  at  myself  and 
every  thing  about  me,  and  could  not  come  at 
submission. 

"  At  one  time,  as  I  was  seriously  reflecting 
on  my  situation,  these  thoughts  passed  my 
mind,  '  if  thou  be  a  God  of  power,  make  me 
willing.'  This  was  no  sooner  past,  but  they 
were  followed  as  quick,  in  comparison,  as 
ligiitning,  by,  '  Soul,  detest  thou  this  pre- 
sumption ;  for  though  he  is  a  God  of  power, 
it  is  in  his  time  he  will  redeem.'  When  the 
flutter  was  over,  I  remembered  the  passage 
where  it  is  said  :  '  in  the  day  of  my  power, 
my  people  shall  be  a  willing  people ;'  and  I 
was  consoled  by  it.  There  also  fell  out  an- 
other singular  occurrence  about  this  time, 
which  I  cannot  well  omit.  I  was  fully  per- 
suaded in  myself  that  if  I  went  on  in  this  ob- 
stinacy, my  house  would  be  laid  waste ;  and, 
within  a  month  afterwards,  we  had  a  wonder- 
ful deliverance  from  fire:  during  which,  whilst 
others  were  busy  in  considering  how  it  should 
happen,  I  was  as  busy  in  reflecting  on  myself 
as  the  cause ;  and  it  weighed  me  down  in 
humble  acknowledgments  unto  God  for  his 
merciful  preservation.  The  world,  in  a  com- 
parative way  of  s|)eaking,  seemed  now  to  be 
near  an  end  with  me,  and  as  if  a  total  eclipse 


was  drawing  on ;  every  scene  and  object 
looked  gloomy;  and  which  ever  way  I  turned 
my  eye,  an  angry  God  appeared.  There  was 
no  shelter  for  me  ;  nothing  now  to  defend  my- 
self  with,  nor  any  way  of  escaping  ;  and  na- 
ture must  yield.  In  a  little  time  the  trial 
came  again ;  and  in  that  moment  the  enemy 
of  my  soul  suggested  that  if  I  got  up,  I  should 
not  be  able  to  stand ;  but,  thanks  to  the  Al- 
mighty, I  was  strengthened  to  try  and  found 
him  a  liar.  The  expression  of  a  few  words 
produced  a  blessed  change.  There  seemed 
now  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  old 
things  passed  awa)'  and  all  things  belonging 
to  my  state  became  new ;  no  more  guilt  for 
past  disobedience  remained,  but  new  embraces 
and  new  covenants  filled  up  that  joyful  day. 
Yet  I  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to  another 
meeting  day ;  and  though  I  formerly  thought 
meetings  did  not  come  fast  enough,  yet  now 
they  seemed  to  come  too  soon.  In  two  or 
three  of  them  I  sat  under  a  degree  of  slavish 
fear ;  yet  truly  desired  to  keep  my  integrity 
and  obedience.  At  length,  a  second  trial 
came  ;  I  was  moved  to  kneel  down,  and  while 
I  viewed  the  place  my  soul  secretly  breathed 
thus  before  the  Lord,  '  Here  is  the  place  of 
my  execution  ;'  and  seeing  the  boss,  '  This  is 
the  block  whereon  I  must  yield  up  the  pride 
of  nature,  for  a  testimony  of  my  obedience ; 
remember  me,  O  Lord !  and  the  conflicts 
that  I  undergo  to  serve  thee.  Accept,  O 
Lord,  the  sacrifice.'  I  then  kneeled  down ; 
and  when  I  arose,  this  came  into  my  mind, 
'  the  life  that  I  now  live,  must  be  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ.' 

"  I  persevered  in  obedience,  which  wrought 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  brought  my  soul 
by  degrees  out  of  the  place  of  thraldom  and 
bondage;  and  by  the  goodness  of  God,  the 
strongholds  of  sin  and  Satan  were  brought 
down,  and  the  joy  of  my  salvation  restored. 
Meeting-times  and  days  were  pleasant  again, 
my  soul  worshipped  the  living  God,  as  in  the 
house  of  prayer,  and  on  the  bank  of  deliver- 
ance, resounding  hosanna  to  the  highest ;  the 
harp  of  thanksgiving  was  put  into  my  hands, 
and  my  song  shall  be  of  mercies  and  of  judg- 
ments, through  which  my  soul  has  been  so 
far  redeemed ;  and  of  the  victory  of  the 
Lamb,  by  whose  right  hand  and  everlasting 
arm,  my  soul's  enemies  have  been  diiven 
back,  scattered,  and  put  to  flight. 

"  Now,  what  have  I  to  render  to  my  God 
for  this  most  glorious  work,  the  salvation  of 
my  soul,  but  the  humble  acknowledgments  of 
the  most  unv/orthy  and  vilest  of  sinners;  who, 
by  his  most  gracious  condescendings,  is  en- 
abled and  encouraged  to  ascribe  honour, 
adoration,  dominion  and  renown,  with  praises 
and  thanksgiving,  as  due  to  his  eternal  love 
for  ever  more." 


Seek  the  lawful  contentment  of  any  that  are 
about  thee,  as  thou  dost  thy  own ;  and  be  as 
glad  to  gratify  them  as  thyself,  so  far  as  it  is 
convenient  for  them.  Hate  and  shun  all  mo- 
tions of  unworthy  selfishness :  and  see  that 
others  be  sharers  with  thee  in  thy  pleasant 
things,  and  be  not  content  to  have  them  to 
thyself  alone. — From  "  JSotesfor  Myself." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
STANUARJOS  OF  DOCTRINE. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  unexampled  dis- 
cussion on  religious  topics.  Many  persons  are 
inviting  the  attention  of  professors  to  their 
views  and  opinions,  with  the  assurance  that, 
amid  the  increasing  light  and  knowledge  which 
are  pouring  upon  the  world,  we  are  to  expect 
clearer  discoveries  of  Christian  truth  than 
were  vouchsafed  to  our  forefathers.  Not  only 
tlie  earth  seems  to  be  shaken,  but  the  heavens 
also, — the  fairest  forms  of  religious  profession 
— and  happy  will  it  be  for  those  who  are  built 
on  that  foundation  which  cannot  be  moved. 
In  a  time  of  such  general  commotion  the  spe- 
cial command  to  Christians  is,  "  Watch  and 
pray," — be  not  as  children,  tossed  to  and 
iro  and  carried  about  by  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine ;  lending  an  ear  to  this  or  the  other 
plausible  theory,  or  following  this  or  that  po- 
pular preacher  ;  but  to  be  still,  and  know  in 
themselves  that  the  Lord  is  God  and  changeth 
not.  Whereunto  they  have  already  attained, 
it  behoves  them  to  walk  by  the  same  rule  and 
to  mind  the  same  thing.  The  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  unalterable.  They  are  the 
same  now  that  they  were  when  first  promul- 
gated by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  are  not 
susceptible  of  any  improvement  by  the  utmost 
reach  of  human  wisdom  or  ingenuity.  To 
the  wise  and  prudent  of  this  world,  they  re- 
main to  be  foolishness,  and  the  cross  of  Christ 
a  stumbling  block.  Hence,  various  attempts 
are  made  to  lower  them  to  the  standard  of 
our  fallen  reason,  and  to  cause  the  offence  of 
the  cross  to  cease.  But  they  will  fail.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  assure  us,  that  the  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned  ;  and  that  if  we  take  not 
up  the  cross  of  Christ  and  follow  him,  we 
cannot  be  his  disciples. 

The  Sacred  Volume  is  the  divinel)'-  au- 
thorised record  of  those  doctrines  which  our 
blessed  Lord  and  his  apostles  preached  to 
the  world.  It  is  to  them  we  appeal  as  the 
only  fit  outward  test  of  the  soundness  of  our 
belief,  rejecting  as  false  whatever  is  con- 
trary to  their  inspired  testimony.  But  here 
a  serious  question  arises,  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance we  should  answer  aright.  Men  of 
undoubted  piety  in  different  religious  societies 
understand  the  Holy  Scriptures  differently, 
and  draw  conclusior.s  from  the  same  passages 
almost  the  reverse  of  each  other.  We  can- 
not question  the  sincerity  of  many  of  these. 
Their  conduct  and  temper  evmce  that  they 
are  seeking  the  truth.  One  class  thinks  the 
Bible  establishes  episcopacy  in  the  fullest 
manner  ;  another  is  equally  sure  that  the  only 
system  it  recognises  is  presbyterian,  which 
beams  from  its  pages  with  the  brightness  of 
noon-day.  Some  appeal  to  it  in  support  of 
infant  baptism  and  sprinkling  ;  others,  on  the 
same  authority,  reject  these,  and  contend  for 
the  baptism  of  adults  only,  and  this  by  im- 
mersion ; — while  another  class  believes  that 
the  Bible  nowhere  commands  water  baptism 
as  a  Christian  institution  of  lasting  obligation, 
but  calls  for  the  spiritual  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  fire.  Other  particulars  might  be 
enumerated,  in  which  sincere  Christians  ho- 


nestly entertain  different  sentiments,  and  yet 
all  support  their  views  by  reference  to  what 
tliey  consider  Scripture  authority.  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  are  we  to  have  no  settled 
principles  of  religious  belief,  but  every  man  to 
follow  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  under- 
standing of  Holy  ticripture  ?  I  answer,  no. 
This  would  be  to  dissolve  the  bonds  of  all 
religious  societies,  to  destroy  the  benefits  we 
derive  from  these  excellent  institutions,  and 
to  plunge  us  into  libertinism.  The  various 
denominations  of  Christian  professors  have 
adopted  certain  constructions  of  Scripture  lan- 
guage, which  the  foundei-s  of  them  and  their 
successors  believed  to  be  most  correct.  To 
the  Bible,  thus  construed,  tliey  appeal  as  the 
authority  for  their  principles  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  their  society 
understands  them.  Tiie  acknowledged  stand- 
ard writings  of  the  respective  societies,  and 
especially  those  of  the  founders  of  them,  are 
referred  to  as  authority  among  themselves  for 
these  constructions.  They  are  the  deposito- 
ries of  that  understandin<r  of  the  langruaffe  of 
the  inspired  penman  which  the  society  has 
agreed  to  receive  and  adopt  as  true.  This  is 
not  setting  those  accredited  writings  above 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  yet  derogating  from 
their  excellence  or  authority.  Every  man 
who  is  connected  with  any  one  of  these  socie- 
ties is  bound,  so  long  as  he  remains  a  mem- 
ber, to  respect  and  conform  to  that  under- 
standing of  Scripture  which  the  society  has 
adopted,  and  which  is  set  forth  in  its  stand- 
ards. He  may  not,  consistently  with  his  duty 
to  the  society,  set  up  his  own  understanding 
of  Scripture  as  the  standard,  and  impugn  that 
of  the  venerable  fathers  and  founders  of  the 
society,  and  yet  claim  to  be  a  faithful  mem- 
ber ;  nor  charge  his  brethren  with  exalting 
their  own  writings  above  the  Scriptures,  be- 
cause the  society  is  not  prepared  to  substitute 
his  understanding  and  construction  instead  of 
that  which  they  have  recognised  from  the  be- 
ginning. This  would  manifestly  be  an  act  of 
imposition  and  injustice  on  the  society.  It 
would  be  requiring  them  to  surrender  the 
faith  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  in 
which  their  fathers  had  lived  and  died  tri- 
umphant, in  order  to  adopt  his.  Such  a  man 
says  ;  The  founders  of  our  society  were  mis- 
taken,— they  did  not  construe  the  Scriptures 
aright,  and  hence  they  fell  into  doctrinal  er- 
rors,— m}'  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  is 
very  different  from  theirs, — the  Scriptures 
testify  thus,  and  so, — and  will  you  prefer  the 
writings  of  the  uninspired  founders  of  the  so- 
ciety before  the  testimony  of  the  inspired  pen- 
men? Before  we  answer  this  question,  we 
would  ask  another — What  reason  is  there  to 
suppose  this  man's  construction  of  Scripture 
to  be  more  correct  than  that  of  our  venerated 
fathers  and  founders?  Oh  !  he  replies,  it  is 
so  clear  and  rational  that  none  can  question  it 
— I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  put  a  different 
construction  on  the  text  with  any  pretence  to 
fairness ; — but  we  answer,  so  says  the  papist 
in  support  of  his  construction, — the  unitarian 
for  his, — and  the  fighting  Christian  in  favour 
of  his  Scripture  argument  for  war. 

It  will  probably  be  asked,  is  a  man  then 
to  surrender  his  liberty  of  conscience  to  the 


church,  and  be  bound  to  think  on  matters  of 
religion  as  it  does? 

In  the  exercise  of  his  liberty  of  conscience, 
a  man  may  choose  for  himself  that  society 
whose  belief  is  most  consistent  with  his  own. 
If  his  views  change,  or  he  be  dissatisfied  with 
his  first  choice,  he  may  select  another.  He 
may  enjoy  his  own  private  opinions  on  mat- 
ters of  faith  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  he  may 
not  trespass  on  the  liberty  of  others.  W^hen- 
ever  he  begins  to  promulge  sentiments  ad- 
verse to  those  entertained  by  the  body  with 
which  he  is  connected,  he  infringes  on  the 
liberty  of  conscience  of  his  fellow-members, 
and  in  his  pretended  assertion  of  his  men 
rights,  tramples  on  theirs.  If  he  does  not 
like  their  principles,  let  him  withdraw  to 
those  whose  principles  he  does  like,  but  not 
wound  or  grieve  the  feelings  of  his  brethren, 
and  harass  them  with  controversy,  by  broach- 
ing his  new  opinions  among  them.  This  is 
imposition,  injustice,  and  oppression. 

So  long  as  Christians  are  arranged  under 
various  denominations,  each  construing  the 
Scriptures  differently  on  some  points,  there 
must  be  some  standard  to  which  each  of  these 
societies  refers  its  members  for  the  construc- 
tions it  adopts.  These  are  the  creeds,  de- 
clarations, and  confessions  of  faith,  and  stand- 
ard writings  of  the  respective  societies ;  and 
it  is  a  cause  of  gratitude,  that  while  they  are 
various  in  some  particulars,  they  mostly  agree 
in  the  great  fundamentals  of  Christianity. 

The  Society  of  Friends  refers  for  its  un- 
derstanding of  Holy  Scripture,  to  the  approv- 
ed standard  writings  of  its  eminent  and  pious 
founders ;  to  its  authorised  declarations  of 
faith,  and  to  its  excellent  code  of  discipline. 
In  these  various  writings  there  is  a  remark- 
able harmony.  They  all  testify  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus ;  and  while  the  manner  and 
style  are  diversified,  and  the  trains  of  argu- 
ment pursued  different,  the  substance  of  the 
matter,  the  results  at  which  they  arrive,  are 
the  same. 

Under  the  enlightening  influences  of  that 
blessed  Spirit  which  searcheth  all  things,  vea, 
the  deep  things  of  God,  we  believe  our  worthy 
forefathers  in  the  truth  were  given  to  see 
more  clearly  into  the  simplicity  and  spiritu- 
ality of  the  Christian  dispensation  than  other 
religious  professors  of  their  day.  Many  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  which  were  supposed  to 
have  only  a  literal  and  outward  meaning,  they 
perceived  had  another  and  most  important 
signification,  intimately  connected  with  the 
soul's  salvation.  Take  for  instance  those  re- 
lative to  baptism,  to  being  born  again,  to  par- 
taking of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  many  more. 
They  were  eminently  called  to  press  on  all 
the  necessity  of  a  spiritual,  heart-changing, 
and  practical  religion,  in  opposition  to  a 
dependence  on  mere  notional  belief,  and  a 
conformity  to  the  external  ceremonies  and 
decencies  of  a  professor's  life.  All  their  re- 
ligious views  partook  of  this  character,  and 
were  in  harmony  with  their  calling  ;  and  from 
this  cause  arose  much  of  the  opposition  and 
persecution  which  they  endured. 

As  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  which  our  Saviour 
promised  his  disciples  should  "  guide  them 
into  all  Truth,"  led  our  early  Friends  to 
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adopt  these  constructions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  to  press  this  practical  religion  on  the 
people  ;  so  we  believe  the  same  Spirit 
led  the  Society  to  adopt  and  sanction  these 
views  as  the  faith  of  its  members.  Every 
member  of  the  Society  therefore  is  bound  to 
observe  them,  so  long  as  he  continues  to  be  a 
member ;  and  if  his  convictions  of  Scripture 
truth  are  not  in  conformity  with  them,  a  pro- 
per respect  for  the  rights  and  feelings  of  his 
brethren,  and  for  the  preservation  of  harmo- 
ny and  love,  imperiously  demand  that  he 
should  quietly  withdraw  and  leave  them  to 
the  undisturbed  exei'cise  of  their  faith. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  never  preferred 
the  writings  of  its  members  before  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  nor  set  them  above  these  ;  but  in 
determining  their  true  sense  and  signification, 
it  has  and  does  prefer  the  solid  and  matured 
judgment  of  those  eminent  and  pious  Chris- 
tians who  were  the  chosen  instruments  for 
founding  it,  to  the  crude  and  superficial 
opinions  of  those  who  at  different  periods 
have  risen  up  "  boasting  themselves  to  be 
somebody,"  and  claiming  to  have  the  rule 
and  pre-eminence.  Our  early  Friends  proved 
the  sincerity  and  integrity  of  their  faith,  by 
lives  of  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
persevering  in  the  midst  of  long  and  severe 
persecution  ;  and  by  their  meekness,  their 
patience,  and  their  blameless  walking,  ex- 
torting even  from  their  enemies  a  confession, 
that  nothing  but  vital  religion  could  have  pre- 
served them  in  a  conduct  so  consistent,  amid 
such  close  provocation  and  trial.  Many  of 
them  laid  down  their  lives  for  their  testi- 
mony ;  taking  patiently  the  spoiling  of  their 
estates,  separation  from  all  the  tender  rela- 
tions of  life  and  their  domestic  comforts,  tedi- 
ous imprisonments  in  pestilential  and  noisome 
jails,  cruel  whippings,  and  even  hanging  itself, 
rather  than  renounce  their  religion.  In  the 
midst  of  these,  with  the  world  against  them, 
and  none  but  God  and  Christ  to  lean  upon, 
tiieir  religion  supported  them  in  cheerfulness, 
and  even  enabled  them  to  sing  for  joy  in  the 
prospect  of  their  blessed,  eternal  recompense 
of  reward.  And  when  the  angel  of  death  was 
performing  his  last  oflice,  and  setting  free  the 
immortal  spirit  from  its  earthly  tenement, 
their  religious  principles  failed  them  not, — 
their  foundation  was  unmoved, — they  had 
a  hope  full  of  immortality  and  eternal  life, 
and  could  say  with  the  eminent  apostle,  "I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my 
course,  I  have  kept  the  failh  ;  henceforth 
there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteous- 
ness." A  cloud  of  witnesses  who  have  gone 
before  us  into  glory,  have  attested  the  truth 
of  our  religious  principles  at  that  solcnm  hour. 
Let  us  then  be  slow  to  hear,  and  slower  to 
believe,  those  who  would  tell  us  of  some  new 
thing,  and  seek  to  lesson  our  esteem  for  those 
faithful  Christians.  Rather  let  it  be  our  en- 
gagement to  carry  out  the  failh  of  our  worthy 
predecessors  in  our  own  lives  and  conduct, — 
to  imitate  their  self-denial  and  devotion  to  the 
Lord's  service, — to  be  separated  from  the 
love  of  the  world, — and  in  all  tilings  to  follow 
them  as  they  followed  Christ.  Then  the  lan- 
guage of  our  lips  and  our  conduct  would  speak 
loudly  as  God  did  to  a  highly  favoured,  but 


degenerated  people  formerly,  "  Stand  ye  in 
the  ways  and  see,  and  ask  for  the  old  paths 
where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  souls." 

Ellwood. 


THIRD  MONTH,  5,  1836. 


We  have  placed  on  our  first  and  second 
pages  some  extracts  which  merit  the  atten- 
tion of  parents  and  teachers,  from  a  reprint 
by  Key  &  Biddle,  of  this  city^  of  a  recent 
British  woi-k;  and  we  may  take  the  occasion 
to  observe,  that  these  active  publishers  de- 
serve well  of  the  public,  for  the  care  which, 
in  general,  they  maintain,  to  restrict  them- 
selves in  their  publications  to  such,  the  ten- 
dency of  which  is  favourable  to  the  inculcation 
of  sound  principles  and  the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge.  The  work  we  now  speak  of 
is  from  the  pen  of  Thomas  Dick,  LL.  D.,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Christian  Philosopher,"  "  Phi- 
losophy of  a  Future  State,"  and  of  several 
other  treatises  which  have  been  well  received 
both  in  England  and  in  this  country.  The 
title  is  a  comprehensive  one,  and  runs  thus : 
"  On  the  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral  Im- 
provement of  Mankind  ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into 
the  means  by  which  a  general  diffusion  of 
Knowledge  and  Moral  Principle  may  be  pro- 
moted." We  have  not  had  leisure  to  give 
the  volume  more  than  a  cursory  examination, 
but  so  far  as  this  entitles  us  to  venture  an 
opinion,  it  does  appear  to  us  to  comprise  a 
most  valuable  body  of  instruction  and  useful 
information,  interesting  to  every  one  con- 
cerned in  the  training  of  youth.  Its  value  is 
enhanced  by  upwards  of  forty  engravings,  or 
rather  wood  cuts,  diagrams,  &;c.,  illustrative 
of  the  different  topics  discussed. 

The  Annual  Monitor  for  1836  has  come 
to  hand,  and  contains  some  interesting  me- 
moirs. At  the  close  of  the  obituary  is  the 
following  notice,  which  furnishes  additional 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  regular  and 
temperate  habits  of  the  Society  in  producing 
longevity : — 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  present 
obituary,  that  out  of  rather  more  than  two 
hundred  adults  recorded  in  it,  the  ages  of  full 
one  third,  or  more  than  eighty  persons,  are 
from  seventy  to  ninety-seven  years,  present- 
ing an  average  of  full  eighty  years.  One 
fourth  are  from  seventy-seven  to  ninety-seven, 
presenting  an  average  of  eighty-five  years ; 
full  one  ffth  of  the  two  hundred  being  from 
eighty -one  to  ninety-seven  years  of  age. 

An  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  held  at  the  usual 
place,  on  the  evening  of  fifth  day,  the  17th 
instant,  at  1^  o'clock. 

The  members  of  both  sexes,  and  Friends 
generally  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  objects 
of  the  association,  are  invited  to  attend. 

John  Carter,  Clerk. 

Philada.  3d  mo.  2d,  1836, 


FRIENDS'  READING  ROOM  ASSOCIATION, 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association 
will  be  held  on  third  day,  the  8th  instant,  at 
7^  o'clock,  p.  M.,  at  the  Committee  Room, 
Mulberry  street  house. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contri- 
butors to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason," 
will  be  held  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  on 
Mulberry  street,  on  fourth  day,  the  16th  of 
the  third  month  next,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Joseph  Snowdon,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  2mo.  11th,  1836. 

The  committee  of  investigation,  appointed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of^  the  contributors, 
are  to  assemble  in  the  committee  room.  Mul- 
berry street,  at  3  P.  M.,  3mo.  15th. 

A  Special  meeting  of  the  committee  charg- 
ed with  the  care  of  the  boarding-school  at 
Westtown,  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia  on 
second  day,  the  seventh  of  next  month,  at 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

2d  mo.  21th,  1836. 

Agent  Appointed. 
Jonathan  Binns,  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  place  of  David  Binns,  at  the  request  of 
the  latter. 


Died,  on  seventh  day,  the  27th  ult.  in  this  city, 
Mary  Yarnall,  wife  of  Ellis  Yarnall,  in  the  74th 
year  of  her  age.  Endowed  with  great  tenderness  and 
sensibility,  our  beloved  friend  was  well  fitted  for  the 
performance  of  those  offices  of  Christian  charity  in 
which  she  especially  delighted.  To  visit  the  afflicted, 
to  sympathise  with  the  joys  or  sorrows  of  her  fellow 
creatures,  or  to  devise  some  means  of  promoting  their 
liappiness,  was  lier  almost  daily  occupation.  And 
when  her  affections  became  sanctified  by  Divine  Grace, 
she  filled,  to  the  comfort  and  encouragement  of  many, 
the  station  of  a  mother  in  the  church.  Ever  ready  to 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  philanthropic  efforts  in  what- 
ever region  their  objects  were  found,  she  dwelt  with 
great  satisfaction  upon  the  evidence  which  such  efforts 
afford  of  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 
Having,  of  latter  time,  suffered  much  from  bodily  in- 
firmity, she  frequently  said,  that  "  Death  seemed  very 
near,"  and,  as  though  she  had  heard  the  Bridegroom's 
voice,  she  arose  and  trimmed  her  lamp;  was  frequent  in 
mental  supplication;  increasingly  diligent  in  the  perform- 
ance of  her  religious  and  social  obligations;  watched 
more  and  more  over  her  own  spirit,  and  with  earnestness 
exhorted  those  around  her  to  faithfulness  in  every  good 
word  and  work.  Long  habituated  to  contemplate  with 
calmness  the  termination  of  life,  and,  while  diligent  in 
preparation,  confirmed  in  her  trust  in  Divine  mercy, 
through  the  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  she  felt  and  fre- 
quently said,  that  her  salvation  would  be  of  that  in- 
finite  and  undeserved  mercy  alone.  Thus,  her  light 
burning,  and  almost  in  the  very  act  of  performing  one 
of  her  accustomed  deeds  of  tenderness,  the  summons 
suddenly  came — and  she  was  not — for  God  took  her. 

 on  the  28(h  of  second  month,  1836,  Phebe 

MiLNOR,  agod  84  years,  a  member  of  the  monthly 
meetin^r  of^Fricnds  of  Philadelphia. 

_  on  the  21st  of  second  month,  1836,  at  his  resi- 

dcnce  in  VVillistown,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania, 
Thomas  Smedley,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age,  a  mem- 
ber of  Goshen  monthly  and  Willistown  particular 
meeting,  the  members  of  which  sensibly  feel  their  loss, 
he  having  been  an  approve  t  minister,  careful  not  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  his  gift,  of  a  meek  and  humble 
spirit,  lo  v.'hom  may  be  ascribed  the  blessing  pro. 
nounced  by  our  Saviour  on  the  peace-maker.  It  was 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  character,  to  sympathise 
w  ith  the  afflicted,  soothe  the  heavy  hearted,  and  to  com- 
fort those  that  mourn  ;  so  that  he  may  justly  be  said 
lo  have  been  "  a  son  of  consolation." 
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of  Mankind." 

On  the  Moral  Instruction  of  Infants. 

(Continued  from  page  170.) 

It  has  still  more  pernicious  effect  on  the 
moral  principles  of  the  young,  when  false  as- 
sertions and  representations  are  made  to  them 
in  reference  to  facts  and  circumstances  of  a 
moral  nature.  How  common  is  it,  for  ex- 
ample, for  a  mother  to  cajole  a  child  into 
obedience  by  promising  him  an  article  or  a 
gratuity  which  she  has  no  intention  of  be- 
stowing, or  which,  perhaps,  it  is  out  of  her 
power  to  bestow  !  She  is  about  to  take  a 
walk,  or  to  pay  a  visit,  and  little  Tom  wishes 
to  go  along  with  her.  This  proposal  his  mo- 
ther thinks  proper  to  refuse.  Tom  begins  a 
ciying,  and  attempts  to  assail  his  mother  by 
his  tears.  She  tries  to  cajole  him,  by  telling 
him  she  will  bring  home  to  him  apples  and 
oranges,  a  little  coach  an^  four,  a  fiddle,  a 
drum,  or  a  fine  new  jacket.  Little  Tom,  per- 
haps, is  somewhat  appeased  by  such  flattering 
promises.  His  mother  leaves  home,  pays  her 
visit  and  returns,  but  forgets  her  pronjises,  as 
she  never  intended  to  fulfil  them.  The  same 
thing  is  frequently  repeated,  till  at  length  the 
child  learns  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  word  of  his  parent.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  more  direct  way  than  this  of  training 
.  children  to  prevarication  and  falsehood,  and 
exciting  them  to  view  with  contempt  their 
parents  and  guardians.  Such  deceptions  are 
very  commonly  attempted,  when  children  are 
urged  to  take  nauseous  medicines  for  the  re- 
covery of  their  health.  The  loathsome  drug 
is  represented  as  pleasant,  or  in  nowise  un- 
palatable, till  the  child  tastes  it,  and  finding 
it  offensive  to  his  palate,  spits  it  out,  and  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  take  any  more  of  the 
draught — while,  at  the  same  time,  he  clearly 
perceives  that  he  has  been  deceived. 

Hence  the  following  practical  rules  may 
be  deduced  : — Never  attempt  in  any  instance 
to  deceive  the  young.  How  can  a  parent, 
with  any  consistency  or  hope  of  success,  in- 
culcate upon  a  child,  that  "  it  is  wicked  to 
tell  a  falsehood,"  when  the  child  perceives 
his  parent  setting  before  him,  in  his  own  con- 
duct, an  example  of  this  vice  ?  Such  conduct 


necessarily  leads  a  child  to  distrust  his  pa- 
rents, to  despise  them  in  his  heart,  and  to 
practise  himself  the  same  arts  of  deception. 
Never  make  a  promise  to  a  child  which  is  not 
intended  to  he  punctually  performed; — and 
— Never  threaten  a  punishment  which  is  not 
intended  to  he  inf  icted.  Children  have  better 
memories  in  regard  to  these  things  than  what 
we  are  apt  to  suspect,  and  they  draw  their 
conclusions  and  act  accordingly.  A  proper 
consideration  of  these  things  will  point  out 
the  propriety  of  being  very  cautious  and  cir- 
cumspect as  to  what  we  promise  and  what  we 
threaten  in  respect  to  the  young, — if  we  sin- 
cerely wish  them  to  respect  truth,  and  be 
submissive  to  their  superiors  and  instructors. 

Another  rule  to  be  attended  to  in  infant 
education,  is,  that — xue  should  beware  of  in- 
dulging the  habit  of  incessantly  finding  fault 
ivith  children.  The  same  principles  and  feel- 
ings which  operate  on  adult  minds  are  gene- 
rally found  to  affect,  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
minds  of  the  young.  When  a  man  is  con- 
tinually found  fault  with,  in  every  operation  he 
performs, — when  his  most  minute  deviations 
from  accuracy  are  censured  and  exaggerated, 
and  his  '  prominent  excellences  overlooked, 
and  refused  their  due  meed  of  praise,  he  bc- 
comos  disheartened  in  his  pursuits  and  feels 
little  stimulus  to  improvement;  whereas,  the 
bestowment  of  deserved  approbation  animates 
the  mind,  and  excites  to  more  assiduous  ex- 
ertions. In  like  manner,  children  are  dis- 
couraged in  their  aims  to  please  their  parents 
and  guardians,  when  fault  is  found  with  al- 
most every  thing  they  do  ;  but  there  is  no- 
thing that  tends  more  to  cheer  and  animate 
the  mind  of  a  child,  and  to  produce  a  desire 
of  pleasing  his  parents,  than  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving the  due  reward  of  his  attentions,  and 
the  smile  and  approbation  of  those  whom  he 
is  taught  to  love  and  obey.  Many  little  irre- 
gularities in  the  conduct  of  children,  if  they 
be  not  directly  vicious,  or  acts  of  disobedience, 
must  be  overlooked  ;  or  if  they  are  reproved, 
it  should  be  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  with 
gentleness  and  affection.  We  should  always 
be  more  ready  to  expi-ess  approbation,  and  to 
reward  good  conduct,  than  to  chide  and  frown 
at  every  trivial  fault  that  may  be  committed 
through  tlioughtlessness  and  inattention.  And 
it  is  surely  more  delightful  to  the  heart  of  an 
affectionate  parent  to  have  his  children  ex- 
cited to  good  conduct  from  the  desire  of 
pleasing  and  the  hope  of  reward,  than  merely 
from  a  fear  of  offending.  But  when  children 
are  almost  incessantly  scolded — when,  after 
endeavouring  to  do  the  best  they  can,  they 
are  told  that  they  never  do  any  thing  rioht 
— that  they  are  stupid — that  they  wilt  never 
be  made  to  learn — that  they  are  continually 
giving  us  trouble  and  vexation— that  they  are 


like  no  other  children,  and  that  we  will  give 
over  attempting  to  teach  them, — such  dis- 
heartening remonstrances,  when  daily  repeat- 
ed, tend  to  chill  the  susceptible  hearts  of  the 
young,  to  sour  their  dispositions,  and  to  ren- 
der them  indifferent  to  making  improvement 
either  in  knowledge  or  virtue.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  tends  more  to  promote  filial 
affection,  cheerful  obedience,  a  spirit  of  im- 
provement, and  to  cherish  the  best  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  than  the  prospect  of 
well-merited  approbation,  and  the  hope  of  re- 
ward. 

Every  child  should  be  made  to  see  and  feel 
the  natural  consequences  of  his  conduct,  whe- 
ther good  or  bad: — and  the  punishments  and 
rewards  he  receives  should  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  make  him  perceive  the  unhappy 
tendency  of  thoughtless  and  obstinate  tem- 
pers, and  the  happiness  which  invariably  re- 
sults from  obedient  submission,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  amiable  dispositions.  There  are 
certain  natural  and  moral  laws  which  cannot 
be  infringed  by  any  one  without  his  feeling 
the  consequences  of  their  violation ;  and  this 
holds  true  in  the  case  of  children,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  adults.  When  a  child  rushes  heed- 
lessly into  a  room,  without  looking  before 
him,  he  is  almost  certain  of  getting  a  fall,  or 
knocking  his  head  against  a  table.  When  he 
clini'os  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  when  he  ap- 
proaches too  near  the  grate,  amuses  himself 
with  a  firebrand,  or  handles,  without  caution, 
knives  and  forks — he  is  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  by  various  pains  and  accidents,  to  feel 
the  consequences  of  his  conduct :  and  in  such 
cases  he  should  be  made  distinctly  to  per- 
ceive the  connection  between  his  fault  and  his 
punishment. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  although  we  should 
beware  of  constantly  finding  fault  with  child- 
ren, we  must  carefully  guard  against  every 
thing  tltat  might  excite  them  to  vanity  and 
self-conceit.  ^\  e  encourage  such  vicious  pro- 
pensities, when  we  expatiate  on  their  good 
qualities  to  visiters,  and  praise  them  for  the 
excellent  things  they  have  said  or  done,  while 
they  themselves  are  standing  by,  and  eagerly 
listening  to  the  conversation.  At  such  times 
we  are  apt  to  forget,  that  they  are  paying 
strict  attention  to  everj^  thing  that  is  said, 
and  drinking  in  with  pleasure  the  flattering 
expressions  bestowed  upon, them.  One  should 
never  speak  in  the  presence  of  children  about 
any  thing  which  he  does  not  wish  them  to 
know,  if  they  are  above  fifteen  or  twenty 
months  old.  It  is  amazing  how  soon  children 
become  acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  lan- 
guage, even  before  they  are  capable  of  ex- 
pressing their  ideas  in  words,  or  entering 
upon  a  regular  conversation. 

Another  circumstance  by  which  pride  and  * 
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self-conceit  are  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the 
young,  is,  the  conduct  of  parents  in  exhibiting 
the  acquirements  of  their  children  to  strangers, 
and  to  almost  every  visiter  that  happens  to 
call.  Little  Ann  has  been  taught  to  repeat 
by  rote  a  few  verses  of  a  psalm  or  hymn,  and 
Andrew,  a  little  more  advanced  in  years,  has 
learned  Sempronius'  "  Speech  for  War,"  or  a 
piece  of  an  old  play.  Although  they  know 
nothing  of  the  meaning  of  the  pieces  they 
have  committed  to  memory,  and  cannot,  per- 
haps, annex  a  single  idea  to  the  words  they 
pronounce,  yet  their  mamma  is  so  enraptured 
with  their  attainments,  that  when  any  visiters 
happen  to  call,  or  a  party  is  assembled,  she 
introduces  them  to  the  company,  and  encou- 
rages them  to  spout  in  their  presence,  some- 
times to  their  no  small  disgust  and  annoyance. 
Of  course,  every  one  pats  them  on  the  head, 
and  praises  them  for  the  exhibition  they  have 
made,  while  they  eagerly  catch  the  words  of 
approbation,  to  nurse  their  latent  vanity  and 
self-conceit.  Such  exhibitions,  when  fre- 
quently repeated,  cannot  but  have  an  inju- 
rious effect  on  the  youthful  mind.  Pride  and 
self-conceit,  however  common  in  society,  are 
so  odious,  and  so  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter and  circumstances  of  man,  that  instead 
of  fostering  such  unamiable  principles,  every 
exertion  should  be  made  to  check  their 
growth,  and  counteract  their  influence. 

I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  it  is  im- 
proper, in  every  instance,  to  exhibit  the  aL- 
tainments  of  children ;  but  it  should  be  done 
with  judgment  and  caution,  so  that  it  may 
produce  no  immoral  effects,  or  be  the  means 
of  adding  to  the  impudence  and  self-conceit 
which  too  much  abound  in  the  world.  The 
practice  of  teaching  children  to  repeat,  like 
parrots,  what  they  do  not  understand,  ought 
to  be  entirely  discarded.  The  best  exhibition 
of  a  child's  attainments  would  be,  to  make 
him  read  a  passage  from  any  of  his  toy- books, 
and  give  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  an 
account  of  the  facts  or  sentiments  it  contains. 

To  the  rules  on  this  subject,  already  stated, 
may  be  added  the  following : — Never  attempt, 
to  frighten  children  to  their  duty  hy  present- 
ing to  their  fancy  terrific  objects,  and  exciting 
imaginary  alarms.  Such  a  mode  of  frighten- 
ing children  into  obedience,  not  only  lays  the 
foundation  of  superstitious  notions,  and  ren- 
ders them  afterwards  cowards  in  the  dark, 
but  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  most  tra- 
gical effects.  Let  children  be  inspired  both 
with  physical  and  moral  courage.  Let  them 
be  tauglif,  that  there  is  nothing  more  fright- 
ful in  tiie  dark  than  in  the  light  of  day, 
except  the  danger  of  knocking  against  any 
object  we  do  not  perceive.  Let  them  be  ac- 
customed, at  times,  to  be  in  the  dark,  both  in 
company  and  alone,  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
open  air,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  meeting 
with  accidents.  Let  them  be  taught,  above 
all  things,  to  love  God  and  fear  him  ;  and 
that  they  need  not  be  greatly  alarmed  at  what- 
ever may  befall  them  from  any  other  quarter. 

In  i)ractising  the  rules  now  laid  down,  and 
in  every  branch  of  domestic  education,  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  that  fathers 
and  mothers,  nurses  and  servants,  should  act 
in  harmony  in  the  commands  and  instructions 


given  to  children.  When  a  foolish  mother, 
from  a  mistaken  affection,  indulges  her  child- 
ren in  their  vicious  humours  and  impertinent 
whims,  and  is  careless  whether  or  not  parental 
authority  be  respected — it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble for  a  father,  however  judicious  his  plans, 
to  maintain  domestic  order  and  authority,  and 
to  "  train  up  his  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go."  The  altercations  which  not  un- 
frequently  happen  between  parents,  as  to  the 
mode  of  managing  their  offspring,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  presence  of  their  children,  subvert 
the  very  foundations  of  family  government, 
and  endanger  the  best  interests  of  those  whom 
they  profess  to  hold  dear.  Little  John  has, 
perhaps,  been  for  some  time  in  a  sulky  hu- 
mour; he  has  struck  his  sister,  torn  her  frock, 
and  tossed  her  doll  into  the  fire,  and  obsti- 
nately refused  to  comply  with  some  parental 
commands.  His  father  wishes  to  correct  him 
for  his  conduct,  which  his  mother  endeavours 
to  prevent.  Punishment,  however,  is  inflicted 
cori'esponding  to  the  crime ;  but  the  silly  mo- 
ther, instead  of  going  hand  in  hand  with  her 
husband  in  maintaining  family  order,  ex- 
claims against  the  severity  of  the  correction, 
and,  taking  the  child  in  her  arms,  caresses 
him,  and  condoles  with  him  on  account  of  the 
pain  he  has  suffered — plainly  indicating  to  the 
child  that  his  father  had  acted  towards  him 
with  cruelty  and  injustice.  Wherever  such 
conduct  frequently  recurs,  domestic  order  is 
overthrown,  the  moral  principles  of  the  young 
corrupted,  deceit  and  hypocrisy  cherished, 
filial  affection  undermined,  and  a  sure  founda- 
tion laid  for  many  future  perplexities  and 
sorrows.  However  much  parents  may  differ 
in  opinion  about  certain  principles,  or  modes 
of  conducting  family  affiiirs,  it  ought  novor 
to  be  displayed  in  the  presence  of  their  child- 
ren :  and,  for  the  same  reason,  parents  ought 
never  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  teacher 
they  employ,  while  their  children  are  listen- 
ing to  their  remarks,  whatever  may  be  the 
private  opinion  they  entertain  respecting  his 
qualifications  or  conduct. 

Extraordinary  Living  Entomlment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8tli  ult.,  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  coal-works  belonging  to  the  Duke  dc  Coigne)',  at 
Kilgramniie,  near  llie  village  of  Duilly,  Ayrshire,  set 
down,  and  before  the  men  could  get  clear  of  the  work- 
ings, John  Brown,  about  sixty  years  of  age,  was  inter- 
cepted in  his  egress,  and  continud  in  this  subterraneous 
abode  until  the  31st,  at  four  in  the  morning,  when  he 
was  restored  again  to  light  and  liberty,  being  thus 
twenty-three  days  without  a  morsel  of  food  I  When 
entombed,  he  had  wilh  him  a  small  portion  of  tobacco, 
sufficient  for  one  day's  consumption,  and  two  small 
flasks  of  lamp-oil.  Some  of  the  latter  he  attempted  to 
swallow,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  the  only  sub- 
stance he  took  besides  the  tobacco,  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  confinement,  was  a  strong  chalybeate  wa- 
ter within  the  range  of  his  prison,  and  which  he  declar- 
ed was  "very  bad  indeed."  Ilis  mind  remained  quite 
composed,  and  continued  very  distinct — he  never  de- 
spaired of  ultimately  escaping,  and  bis  greatest  anxie- 
ty, he  says,  was  for  the  fate  of  Thomas  Watson,  the 
person  with  whom  he  had  for  more  than  two  years  re- 
sided, who  he  supposed  had  perished  when  the  accident 
occurred,  leaving  a  wife  and  helpless  family.  He  cal- 
culated time  by  the  noise  made  by  the  men  at  their 
stated  periods  of  work.  For  the  first  and  second  week 
he  moved  about  his  gloomy  cell,  an  area  of  thirty  yards, 
seeking  every  avenue  of  hope  !  but  latterly  he  became 
so  w  eak  as  to  be  unable  to  reach  his  only  but  disagree- 


able beverage — the  water.  The  feeling  of  hunger  left 
him  about  the  second  day,  which  may  be  attributed,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  astringent  quality  of  the  water. 
When  found,  he  was  extended  on  the  ground,  and  lying 
on  his  breast,  nearly  extinct,  his  extremities  cold,  his 
voice  reduced  almost  to  a  whisper,  or  childish  treble, 
and  his  emaciation  so  great,  as  to  make  him  a  com- 
plete personification  of  the  Anatomie  Kivante.  His 
dark  unshaven  beard,  sunken  features,  and  glistening 
eyes,  had  given  him  an  unearthly  appearance.  Gene- 
rally great  danger  arises  from  imprudently  giving  food 
too  freely  to  persons  who  have  suffered  from  absti- 
nence ;  but  in  Brown's  case,  his  brother  labourers  first 
lubricated  his  parched  mouth  with  butter,  then  gave 
him  milk  and  arrowroot,  and  sherry  in  small  spoonfuls, 
at  regular  intervals,  milk  being  the  first  thing  he  asked 
for  when  he  was  discovered.  His  pulse  is  regular  and 
strong,  and  his  tongue  clean  and  moist ;  indeed,  tliere 
is  every  hope  of  his  ultimate  restoration  to  health, 
should  he  receive  sufBcient  nourishment  in  the  same 
cautious  Way.  When  Dr.  Hill,  the  minister  of  the  pa- 
rish, visited  him,  he  put  out  his  hand  to  the  reverend 
doctor,  and  asked  him  to  return  thanks  to  God  for  his 
deliverance.  He  feels  much  pleased  at  the  interest  his 
case  has  excited  in  the  country,  and  he  bestows  a 
ghastly  smile  of  satisfaction  on  the  numerous  gazers, 
whom  the  circumstance  has  drawn  from  considerable 
distances  to  the  humble  cottage  where  he  now  lies.  On 
a  former  occasion,  he  was  entombed  in  a  coal-pit  for 
three  days  and  three  nights,  and  we  have  also  been  in- 
formed that  he  once  suffered  shipwreck — Ayr  Oliservcr 
— The  Ayr  Advertiser  says  : — "  We  regret  to  state  that 
the  thread  of  an  existence  so  wonderfully  preserved, 
amid  circumstances  of  horror  and  privation  almost  in- 
credible, has  at  last  broken.  Hopes  had  been  enter- 
tained, that  by  careful  and  judicious  treatment,  his 
strength  might  be  gradually  regained,  and  his  ultimate 
recovery  secured;  but  his  frame  had  been  so  complete- 
ly wasted  by  want,  as  to  be  unable  to  rally  its  feeble 
powers,  and  he  sunk  into  death  without  any  appear- 
ance of  pain,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  instant." — History 
of  Fossil  Fuel. 


PRAYER  OF  LOVE. 

BY  FELICIA  IIEMANS. 

Blessings,  O  Father,  shower  ! 
Father  of  mercies  !  round  his  precious  head  ! 
On  his  lone  walks,  and  oti  his  thoughtful  hour. 
And  the  pure  visions  of  his  midnight  bed. 

Blessings  be  shetl ! 

Father  I  I  pray  thee  not 
For  earthly  treasure  to  that  most  beloved. 
Fame,  fortune,  power; — oh  !  be  his  spirit  proved 
By  these,  or  by  tiicir  absence,  at  Tiiy  will  I 
But  let  thy  peace  be  wedded  to  his  lot, 
Guarding  his  inner  life  from  touch  of  ill. 

With  its  dove-pinion  still ! 

Let  such  a  sense  of  Thee, 
Thy  watching  presence,  thy  sustaining  love. 
His  bosom  guest  unalienably  be, 

That,  whercsoe'er  he  move, 

A  heavenly  light  serene 

Upon  his  heart  and  mien 
May  sit  undimm'd  I  a  gladness  rest  his  own, 
Unspeakable,  and  t<i  the  world  unknown  ! 
Such  as  from  childhood's  morning  land  of  dreams, 

Remcmber'd  faintly  gleams, 
Faintly  rcmember'd,  and  too  swiftly  flown  I 

So  let  him  walk  with  Thee, 

Made  by  Tliy  spirit  free  ; 
And  when  Thou  call'st  him  from  his  mortal  place. 
To  'tis  Inst  hour  be  still  that  sweetness  given, 
That  joyful  trust  I  and  brightly  let  him  part, 
With  lamp  clear  burning,  and  unlingering  heart. 

Mature  to  meet  in  Heaven 

His  Saviour's  face ! 
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For  "The  Friend.' 

Phipps  on  the  Original  and  Present  State  of 
Man, 

Very  few  writers  among  Friends  express 
themselves  with  greater  clearness  than  Joseph 
Phipps.  His  work  on  the  original  and  present 
state  of  man  ought  to  be  read  by  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Society.  It  is  logical  and  scrip- 
tural, and  furnishes  a  perspicuous  view  of  the 
principles  of  Friends  as  far  as  it  treats  on 
them,  without  involving  the  reader  in  a  la- 
byrinth of  speculative  opinions,  or  a  tedious 
doctrinal  disquisition  which  has  little  of  the 
quickening  virtue  of  divine  life  in  it.  While 
he  maintains  the  incarnation  and  propitiatory 
death  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  also  brings  into 
view  the  indispensable  work  of  his  regene- 
rating power  in  the  heart.  lie  proves  the 
need  of  the  immediate  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  subdue  and  keep  under  control  the 
passions  and  propensities,  that  holiness  is  in- 
separable from  justififfation,  which  nothing 
inferior  to  Divine  power  can  introduce  into 
the  human  heart.  No  man  can  be  a  Chris- 
tian without  it,  for  if  any  man  have  not  the 
spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  his.  And  they 
that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh  with 
its  affections  and  lusts.  I  propose  to  furnish 
a  few  selections  for  "  The  Friend,"  if  they 
meet  the  judgment  of  the  editor  in  favour  of 
publishing  them.  S. 

Whatever  we  may  have  derived  from  our 
parents,  we  certainly  accumulate  to  ourselves 
additional  corruption.  "  All  flesh  hath  cor- 
rupted his  way  upon  the  earth."*  Every 
adult  person,  in  his  common  natural  state, 
must,  upon  serious  introversion,  find  in  him. 
self  a  proneness  to  the  gratification  of  self, 
and  the  sensual  part ;  an  eager  inclination  at 
times  to  forbidden  pleasure,  an  aversion  to 
piety  and  holy  walking,  a  consciousness  of 
guilt,  and  a  fearful  apprehension  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death.  Men  generally  confess  they 
have  erred  and  strayed,  like  lost  sheep,  from 
the  salutary  paths  of  virtue  and  duty ;  and 
that,  such  is  their  frailty,  it  is  an  easy  thing 
for  them  to  fall  in  with  temptation  ;  but  hard, 
if  not  impossible,  effectually  to  resist  it.  Nay, 
even  the  high  rewards  promised  to  virtue  and 
a  good  life,  and  the  sore  punishments  annexed 
to  vice  and  folly,  are  altogether  insufficient  to 
retain  them  in  the  pi-actice  of  the  former,  or 
to  enable  them  to  conquer  the  force  of  their 
inclination  to  the  latter.  This  demonstrates 
the  corruption  of  their  nature  ;  and  as  "  out 
•of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh  ;"t  so  from  what  lodges  or  presides 
within,  the  exterior  practice  arises.  The 
corruption  in  the  heart  corrupts  the  actions, 
manners,  and  language.  Hence  all  the  irre- 
gularities in  conduct,  all  the  profane  and  un- 
true speeches,  all  the  common  complimental 
falsehoods,  to  gratify  the  pride  and  folly  of 
vain  minds. 

As  the  origin  of  evil  in  man,  came  by  trans- 
ferring his  attention  and  desire  from  his  Ci-ea- 
tor  to  the  creature,  dividing  his  will  from  the 
will  of  God,  and  his  spirit  from  the  spirit  of 


*  Gen.  vi.  12. 


t  Mat.  xii.  34. 


God ;  so  the  continuation  of  evil  in  man  is  by 
the  continuance  of  this  separation,  and  must 
abide  so  long  as  that  remains.  In  this  situa 
tion,  commonly  called  the  state  of  nature,  we 
are  both  unfit  for,  and  unable  to  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  which  admits  of  nothing 
sinful  or  unclean.*  It  is  therefore  absolutely 
requisite  that  man  should  be  made  holy,  in 
order  to  be  happy.  Holiness  cannot  unite 
with  unholiness ;  nor  can  ability  arise  from 
infirmity.  If  pollution  can  cleanse  itself,  if 
evil  can  produce  good,  if  death  can  bring 
forth  life ;  man  thus  corrupted,  debilitated 
and  deadened,  may  disengage,  reform,  quick- 
en, and  restore  himself.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man,  as  such,  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  bonds  of  sin  and  death.  Yet,  as  impurity 
is  the  bar,  it  must  be  removed.  As  sin  sepa- 
rates man  from  his  Maker,f  man  must  be 
separated  from  sin,  or  he  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled and  united  to  him.  Without  restoration 
to  a  state  of  holiness,  he  cannot  enjoy  the  fe- 
licity pertaining  to  that  state  ;  for,  "  without 
holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.":j; 

How  then  shall  corrupt  man  become  holy? 
how  shall  he,  in  a  state  of  utter  incapacity, 
enter  into  and  maintain  a  warfare  against  his 
many  and  mighty  adversaries,  which  beset 
him  within  and  without?  what  ability  has  he 
to  fight  his  enemy  who  is  already  enchained 
by  him  ?  a  power  too  strong  for  man,  has  got 
possession ;  it  must  be  a  superior  power  to 
dispossess  him,  to  rescue  and  restore  man ; 
and  who  is  suflicient  for  these  things  ?  None 
but  his  omnipotent  Creator  was  able  to  un- 
bind and  extricate  him.  But  his  will  Adam 
had  separated  from,  his  law  he  had  trans- 
gressed, his  command  he  had  disobeyed,  and 
against  him  alone  he  had  committed  this  high 
offence.  Yet,  behold  the  astonishing  com- 
passion and  kindness  of  infinite  Goodness  !  an 
all-sufficient  means  was  straigtitway  provided, 
for  the  redemption  both  of  the  actual  offenders 
and  all  their  progeny.  The  eternal  Woid, 
the  Son,  the  Lamb  of  God  Almighty,  gave 
instant  demonstration  of  the  greatness  of  di- 
vine love  and  mercy,  in  then  concurring  with 
the  Father,  to  yield  himself  up  in  due  time 
to  take  the  nature  of  man  upon  him,§  and,  by 
resigning  it  to  suffering  and  death,  to  make  it 
a  propitiation  for  the  whole  species  ;  and  also, 
in  immediately,  and  all  along,  affording  a 
manifestation  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  every  man 
to  profit  withal,||  in  order  to  their  present  de- 
liverance from  the  power  of  sin,  and  their 
everlasting  salvation  from  the  certain  effect 
of  abiding  therein  to  the  last,  namely,  the 
second  death. 

That  man  should,  of  himself,  empower  him- 
self to  live  in  the  constant  practice  of  cross- 
ing his  natural  inclinations  and  propensities, 
is  a  wild  presumption ;  but  that  a  spirit  in- 
finitely good,  and  more  powerful  than  all  his 
enemies,  should  so  influence,  incline,  and  en- 
able him,  is  highly  reasonable  to  believe,  be- 
cause absolutely  necessary.  By  the  help  of 
God's  spirit,  man  may,  like  the  apostle,  be 
assisted  to  keep  his  body  under,  and  bring  it 
into  subjection,ir  before  the  strength  of  its 


*  Eph.  V.  5. 
§Heb.  ii.  16. 
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passions  and  affections  lessen  by  decay  of  na- 
ture ;  which  the  rational  faculty  can  never 
effectually  accomplish,  even  under  that  decay, 
without  superior  assistance. 

Neither  the  possibility,  nor  probability,  of 
man's  purification  and  sanctification  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  can  reasonably  be  doubted  ;  for, 
Jirst,  as  physical  evil,  or  bodily  pain,  has  no 
substantial  existence  of  its  own,  but  is  purely 
incidental  to  corporeal  nature  ;  so  moral  evil 
is  to  the  soul,  a  disorder  which  it  has  impro- 
perly lapsed  into.  It  is  no  part  of  God's 
creation,  nor  has  any  real  existence  by  itself; 
but  is  the  fallen,  defective,  distempered  con- 
dition of  beings,  once  created  without  intem- 
perature  or  defect.  Evil,  therefore,  though 
it  be  in  man,  is  no  constituent  part  of  man, 
but  an  imperfection  adventitious  to  his  nature, 
which  by  an  all-powerful  principle,  he  maybe 
recovered  from,  and  his  nature  restored  to  a 
state  of  fitness  for  union  with  his  Maker. 
Serondlt/,  uncreated  Omnipotence  is  certainly 
more  able  to  cleanse,  than  the  creaturely, 
corrupt,  and  fallen  powers  of  darkness  are  to 
defile  ;  and  Infinite  Goodness  must  be  as  will- 
ing and  ready  to  effect  the  first,  as  limited 
envy  the  last.  Did  not  the  sovereign  Lord 
intend  man  should  be  made  holy,  he  would 
not  require  it ;  nor  would  he  require  it  with- 
out affording  him  the  assistance  requisite  to 
accompli.'sli  it,  for  he  enjoins  no  impossibili- 
ties. That  he  doth  require  it,  the  sacred 
writings  sufficiently  witness.  "  God,"  saith 
an  apostolic  writer,  "  hath  not  called  us  to  un- 
cleanness,  but  unto  holiness."*  And,  "  Christ 
also  loved  the  church,  and  gave  himself  for 
it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it,  with 
the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,"t  or  the 
purifying  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Word,  or  Spirit, 
which  cleanseth  the  soul  as  water  doth  the 
body,  "  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a 
glorious  church,  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy 
and  without  blemish."  In  another  place,  he 
gives  this  exhortation,  "  Abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil,":]: — then  proceeds — "  And 
the  very  God  of  peace  sanctify  you  wholly  ; 
and  I  pray  God,  that  your  whole  spirit,  and 
soul,  and  body,  be  preserved  blameless  unto 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  And 
to  encourage  them  to  seek  and  hope  for  it, 
he  immediately  assures  them,  "  faithful  is  he 
that  calleth  you,  who  also  will  do  it." 

Vain  is  that  imaginary  pretence,  that 
Christ  has  paid  the  whole  price  for  us,  by 
which  we  stand  fully  acquitted  in  the  sight  of 
God ;  that  we  have  complete  redemption  in 
him  without  sanctification  in  ourselves ;  and 
that  by  the  external  offering  up  of  his  body, 
he  hath  perfected  the  work  for  us,  and  we 
are  already  reconciled  thereby.  For,  was 
this  the  real  truth,  Christ  only  paid  the  price 
of  man's  redemption,  that  he  might  continue 
in  a  state  of  pollution,  and  practise  evil  with 
security ;  or  be  justified  in  breaking  the 
known  commands  of  God,  and  serving  Satan 
during  the  whole  term  of  this  life.  Contrary 
to  this,  the  apostolic  doctrine  is,  "  His  own 
self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree,  that  we  being  dead  to  sin,  should  live 
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unto  righteousness."* — "  He  died  for  all,  that 
they  which  live  should  not  henceforth  live 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  him  who  died  for 
them."f — "  How  shall  we  that  are  dead  to 
sin  live  any  longer  therein?":}: — "Let  not 
sin  therefore  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that 
ye  should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof." — 
"  What  fruit  had  ye  then  in  those  things 
whereof  ye  are  now  ashamed  ?  For  the  end 
of  those  things  is  death.  But  now  being 
made  free  from  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holiness,  and 
the  end  everlasting  life." 

Iti  is  true,  the  apostle  saith,  "  By  one  offer- 
ing he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are 
sanctified."§  But  this  doth  not  imply,  that 
his  sacrifice  perfected  those  who  never  came 
to  be  sanctified.  Applying  it  to  this  case,  it 
can  mean  no  more  than,  that  such  who  have 
so  experienced  the  effectual  operation  of  Di- 
vine grace,  as  to  become  sanctified,  have  re- 
mission by  that  one  offering  for  sins  commit- 
ted before  their  sanctification,  which  perfects 
their  redemption  ;  and  also  for  transgressions 
after,  upon  repentance.  For  sin  once  com- 
mitted cannot  be  undone  ;  present  and  future 
obedience  is  no  more  than  duty  ;  and  past 
offences  must  still  remain  against  us  without 
forgiveness.  Our  Saviour  therefore,  by  his 
sacrifice,  manifested  the  mercy,  love,  and 
kindness  of  God ;  "  by  whom,"  saith  the 
apostle,  "  he  was  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness,  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God."|i 
Herein  he  showed,  that  a  door  of  reconcilia- 
tion is  opened  to  all  men ;  but  those  who 
through  unbelief  of,  and  disobedience  to  Di- 
vine grace,  never  experience  the  work  of 
sanctification,  deprive  themselves  of  that  un- 
speakable advantage;  for  it  is  through  sancti- 
fication that  any  come  effectually  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  That  out- 
ward offering  for  all,  showed  the  love  of  God 
towards  all ;  and  that  he  stands  ready  to  par- 
don past  transgression,  in  all  who  sincerely 
accept  his  terms  of  true  repentance  and  re- 
formation; but  our  salvation  is  not  completed 
by  that  single  act  only,  and  the  work  of  re- 
dem[)tion  finished  for  us  without  us.  Though 
Christ  died  for  us,  that  we  might  be  brought 
unto  glory,  yet  we  are  not  actually  purified, 
fitted  for,  and  introduced  into  the  kingdom, 
merely  by  that  one  offering.  The  way  to 
reconciliation  was  opened  by  the  death  of 
Christ ;  but  we  are  not  saved  by  his  life  till 
we  livingly  experience  the  work  of  salvation 
in  our  own  particulars. 

It  is  always  requisite  that  the  means  be 
adequate  to  the  end,  the  cause  sufficient  to 
the  etl'ect ;  therefore  as  all  men  throughout 
all  nations,  and  every  generation,  originally 
stand  in  equal  relation  to  their  Creator,  have 
been,  and  must  naturally  be  in  absolute  need 
of  his  help,  in  order  to  purification  and  salva- 
tion, the  means  allbrded  for  this  purpose  must 
be  universal  to  reach  all.  It  must  be  a  prin- 
ciple of  real  and  |)owcrful  holiness  and  good- 
ness, to  change  the  condition  of  man  from 


»lPct.  ii.24.  t  2  Cor.  V.  15.  t  Rom.  vi.  2, 12, 21, 22. 
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evil  to  good.  It  must  be  omnipotent,  to  en- 
able him  to  overcome  his  adversaries,  the 
world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  Nothing  but 
a  spirit  superior  to  all  these  can  effectually 
cleanse  the  soul,  and  operate  to  the  expulsion 
and  exclusion  of  those  subtle  and  powerful 
enemies  which  continually  seek  to  hold  men 
in  the  bondage  of  corruption ;  therefore  no- 
thing but  God's  holy,  universal,  almighty  spi- 
rit can  effect  this  necessary  alteration  in  man, 
rectify  the  disorder  sin  has  introduced  into 
his  nature,  and  raise  him  up  from  a  state  of 
spiritual  death,  by  producing  a  new  and  hea- 
venly birth  of  divine  life  in  him,  by  which  he 
may  be  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus  unto 
good  works,  and  restored  to  the  image  of 
God  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

Perfect  redemption  consists,  first,  in  paying 
the  price  of  ransom  ;  and  second,  in  bringing 
out  of  bondage,  and  setting  the  prisoner  at 
liberty.  Our  Saviour  paid  the  first  by  his 
suffering  and  sacrifice ;  and  he  performs  the 
last  by  the  effectual  operation  of  his  spirit,  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  receive  him,  and  re- 
sign M'holly  to  him. 

None  have  cause  to  murmur  at,  or  com- 
plain against  the  dispensations  of  their  bene- 
volent Creator ;  for  in  Christ  he  hath  ren- 
dered to  every  child  of  Adam  a  full  equivalent 
for  the  loss  sustained  through  his  unhappy  fall. 
"  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."* 
I  know  some  allege,  that  the  world  here  in- 
tends not  all  men,  but  the  elect  only.  But 
we  find  the  term  world,  when  confined  to 
men,  in  the  New  Testament  is  used,  either 
for  all  mankind  in  general,  for  the  majority 
of  mankind,  or  for  the  unbelieving  part  of  it; 
and  where  it  intends  a  part  of  the  species,  it 
is  often  used  to  signify  unbelievers,  and  to 
distinguish  them  from  believers,  but  is  never 
spoken  of  believers  only.  Besides,  such  an 
acceptation  would  turn  the  text  into  nonsense, 
for  then  it  must  be  thus  understood ;  "  God 
so  loved  the  elect,  that  he  gave  his  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  of  the  elect  be- 
lieveth in  him,  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life."  This  would  imply,  that 
some  of  the  elect  would  not  believe  in  him, 
and  all  the  consequent  absurdities  of  that  po- 
sition. But  read  the  text  as  it  stands,  and 
the  particle  whosoever  properly  distinguishes 
the  world  into  believers  and  unbelievers,  or 
faithful  and  unfaithful ;  and  shows  that  God 
so  loved  the  whole  of  his  rational  creation, 
that  he  gave  all  an  opportunity  of  being  saved 
through  believing  ;  and  if  any  did  not  so  em- 
brace it,  their  refusal  was  the  cause  of  their 
condemnation,  and  not  the  want  of  God's  love, 
nor  of  an  opportunity  of  closing  in  with,  and 
receiving  the  benefit  of  it.  This  the  four 
succeeding  verses  plainly  declare.  "  For  God 
sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  tliat  the  world  through  him 
might  be  saved.  He  that  believeth  on  him  is 
not  condemned ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  because  he  hath  not  be- 
lieved in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son 
of  God.    And  this  is  the  condemnation,  that 


*  John  iii.  16. 


light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  were  evil.  For  every  one  that  doth 
evil,  hateth  the  light,  neither  cometh  to  the 
light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved."*  It 
is  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  the  whole  world 
can  mean  less  than  the  whole  human  species. 

The  Apostle  Peter  saith,  "  The  prophecy 
came  not  in  old  time,  or  rather  at  any  time, 
by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  there  were  false  prophets  among  the 
people,  even  as  there  shall  be  false  teachers 
among  you,  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damn- 
able heresies,  even  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them,  and  bring  upon  themselves  swift 
destruction."!  This  indicates  that  Christ  died 
not  only  for  those  who  come  to  be  saved,  but 
also  for  those  who  bring  destruction  upon 
themselves ;  otherwise  it  cannot  be  under- 
stood that,  by  his  sacrifice,  he  bought,  or 
paid  the  price  of  redemption,  conditionally  for 
them  as  well  as  others.  But  if  he  thus  bought 
those  who  denied  him,  who  yet  occasioned 
their  own  destruction,  it  is  truly  asserted  in 
the  full  extent  of  the  words,  that  "  He  by  the 
grace  of  God  should  taste  death  for  every 
man  ;"|  and  that  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world. "§ 

For  "  The  Friend." 
PRIMITIVE  FRIENDS. 

The  rapid  accession  of  members  in  the 
rise  of  the  Society  of  Friends  has  scarcely  a 
parallel,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  Not  only  was  the  ground  pre- 
pared for  the  recejition  of  the  good  seed,  but 
the  divine  power  and  unction  attending  the 
ministry  of  the  first  preachers  in  the  Society, 
carried  conviction  to  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  the  hearers,  and  planted  the  seed 
of  the  kingdom  so  effectuallj^  that  it  took 
root  downward  and  grew  upward  also,  yield- 
ing in  due  season  an  abundant  harvest  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard. 

Within  ten  years  after  the  commencement 
of  George  Fox's  public  labours  as  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  a  body  of  co-workers  in  the 
preaching  of  the  word  were  raised  up  and 
sent  forth,  whose  piety,  zeal,  and  Christian 
experience  would  do  honour  to  any  religious 
denomination.  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  teach 
tiiem  himself  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom, 
and  eminently  to  bless  their  faithful  labours 
for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel  of 
salvation.  They  not  on))'  read  much  in  the 
sacred  volume,  the  best  of  all  books,  the 
Christian's  j«ngna  charta,  but  they  reve- 
rently SDctght  and  were  intimately  acquainted 
witli  the  revelations  of  His  spirit  who  has  the 
key  of  David,  and  only  can  savingly  inter- 
pret and  apply  the  precious  truths  therein 
recorded.  Whoever  dispassionately  views  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  early  Friends, 
apart  from  feelings  of  sectarian  prejudice, 
cannot  but  allow  that  they  were  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  their  Divine  Master,  and 
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through  the  assistance  of  his  grace  enabled 
to  show  forth  the  excellence  of  their  faith  in 
ail  godliness  of  conversation.  In  spreading 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel  they  freely  sacri- 
ficed their  time  and  substance,  counting  it  all 
joy  both  to  labour  and  to  suffer  for  the  cause 
of  their  crucified  and  risen  Lord.  If  we  be- 
lieve his  declaration  to  his  disciples,  "  If  any 
man  do  his  will  [that  sent  me]  he  shall  know 
of  the  doctrine,"  we  cannot  doubt  that  men 
so  fervently  engaged  to  perform  the  Divine 
will  would  be  eminently  instructed  in  the 
things  pertaining  to  life  and  salvation. 

It  was  not  only  by  preaching  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  promote  the  spread  of  the  gos- 
pel— they  wrote  and  printed  abundantly  in 
explanation  and  defence  of  their  Christian 
principles,  and  though  man}^  of  them  were 
illiterate  men,  and  their  productions  have 
none  of  the  elegancies  or  refinements  of  mo- 
dern literature,  yet  they  evince  deep  practi- 
cal heart-felt  religion.  The  day  in  which  they 
appeared  was  one  of  great  excitement  and  re- 
ligious controversy.  Party  spirit  and  secta- 
rian zeal  ran  high,  and  Friends  were  the 
objects  of  protracted  and  harassing  misrepre- 
sentation. They  were  persecuted,  abused, 
calumniated ;  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  op- 
ponents who  were  watching  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  catch  them  in  their  words,  and  to 
perplex  them  with  abstruse  metaphysical  dis- 
cussions. 

In  the  midst  of  such  a  storm,  it  would  be 
no  marvel  if  the  feelings  of  human  nature 
sometimes  prevailed — it  would  have  been 
marvellous  if  they  did  not ;  and  to  nothing- 
short  of  the  preserving  power  of  Divine  good- 
ness can  we  attribute  the  great  and  general 

consistency  of  their  domeanour.   If  the  warmth 

of  zeal  had  never  run  into  intemperate  ex- 
pression, nor  the  desire  to  satisfy  the  cavils 
of  their  opponents  led  them  to  attempt  the 
explanation  of  matters  which  are  better  left 
unexplained,  they  must  have  been  more  than 
human.  But  when  we  consider  the  manifold 
volumes  which  they  sent  forth  to  the  world  ; 
the  peculiar  and  unfavourable  circumstances 
under  which  many  of  them  were  written,  we 
may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  in  point 
of  consistency  and  sound  doctrine  with  the 
writers  of  any  other  religious  sect  at  the 
same  period.  Though  we  do  not  assume 
every  expression  penned  in  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy and  designed  to  expose  the  weakness 
and  absurdity  of  an  opposite  argument  rather 
than  to  set  forth  the  author's  or  the  Society's 
principles,  we  do  nevertheless  contend  for  and 
maintain  the  doctrines  and  principles  which 
they  professed.  To  select  occasional  am- 
biguous expressions  from  controversial  writ- 
ings, and  infer  from  them  that  they  were  not 
sound  in  the  faith  of  the  gospel,  is  disingenu- 
ous.  It  is  the  more  so,  because  when  their 
enemies  at  the  time  those  works  were  pub- 
lished assailed  them  with  the  same  charges, 
they  at  once  denied  their  truth,  and  declared 
their  full  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  disowned  persons  for  depart- 
ing from  those  doctrines,  exhorted  their 
members  to  the  sincere  and  devout  belief  of 
them,  and  by  the  steadfastness  and  consist- 
ency of  their  faith  produced  conviction  even 


in  the  minds  of  their  opponents,  that  they 
were  indeed  what  they  professed  to  be,  sin- 
cere believers  in  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Those 
then  who  would  persuade  us  to  think  they 
were  equivocal  and  imperfect  in  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  gospel,  are  brought  to 
the  alternative  of  making  them  deceivers  and 
asserters  of  falsehood — a  consequence  which 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  flatly  contra- 
dicts, '  but  which  must  yet  be  true  if  the 
accusations  preferred  against  them  are  cor- 
rect. 

When  we  look  at  their  confessions  of  faith 
— at  the  full  and  candid  avowals  of  doctrine 
which  they  made,  to  the  close  examination 
which  they  underwent  before  committees  of 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  important 
privileges  granted  them  as  a  community  of 
Christians,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  un- 
generous charges  now  brought  against  them 
by  their  professed  successors,  of  unsoundness 
in  the  faith  ? 

The  following  extracts  from  a  pamphlet 
published  at  Mount  Pleasant  a  few  years  ago, 
entitled  "  Extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
early  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  the  benefits  of  his  coming, 
the  Scriptures,  &c.,  by  Elisha  Bates,"  are  so 
fully  in  accordance  with  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  we  would  invite  the  particular  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  them.  The  author 
a.h\y  vindicates  the  early  Friends  from  charges 
of  unsoundness  in  doctrine,  similar  to  those 
which  have  recently  been  revived.  In  the 
Introduction  he  says,  viz : 

"  That  our  primitive  Friends  were  emi- 
nently favoured  with  wisdom,  is  a  proposition 
that  will  be  readily  admitted  by  their  suc- 
cessors in  religious  professiou.  Their  doc- 
trines, their  lives,  and  their  sufferings,  will 

endear  them  to  the  latest  poetority  ;  and  give 

weight  to  their  sentiments  on  religious  sub- 
jects. Copious  as  their  writings  were  in  the 
beginning,  and  scarce  as  those  writings  are 
at  the  present,  as  respects  the  Society  at 
large,  there  are  many,  even  within  the  So- 
ciety itself,  who  lie  open  to  the  danger  of  re- 
ceiving wrong  impressions  as  to  their  views 
on  religious  subjects.  And  the  circumstance 
of  a  large  portion  of  those  early  writings  be- 
ing rather  refutations,  of  erroneous  opinions 
than  declarations  of  belief,  adds  to  that  dan- 
ger. To  guard  the  sincere  enquirers  after 
truth,  against  the  influence  of  the  names  of 
those  worthy  instruments,  in  giving  currency 
to  sentiments  which  ikey  never  held,  is  but 
an  act  of  jqstice  to  their  character,  to  the 
principles  they  held,  and  to  those  who  stand 
in  need  of  such  information." 

On  pages  4  and  .5  we  find  the  following : 
"  The  human  mind  may  still  busy  itself  in 
vain  speculations,  instead  of  submitting  to  the 
renovating  power  of  truth :  or  it  may  depart 
from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spi- 
rits, and  doctrines  which  stand  opposed  to  the 
great  truths  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

"  These  truths  our  primitive  Friends  main- 
tained. And  their  faith  was  made  manifest 
by  many  clear  testimonies,  in  word  and  writ- 
ing ;  and  tested  by  deep  sufferings.  In  those 
times  of  persecution,  divers  of  their  doctrines 
were  misrepresented  by  their  enemies,  in  or- 


der to  injure  their  Christian  reputation. 
Against  these  perversions  of  their  principles, 
they  defended  themselves  with  great  ability 
and  clearness,  making  distinct  declarations  of 
their  meaning,  in  those  parts  of  their  writings 
which  had  been  differently  construed. ;  that 
they  might  hear  a  standing  testimony  to  the 
various  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  What  was 
then  charged  upon  them  by  enemies,  though, 
as  some  of  them  said,  n  thousand  times  de- 
nied, is  now  taken  up  by  professed  admirers 
of  their  lives  and  principles,  and  represented 
as  their  real  sentiments. 

"It  has  therefore  become  neccssarj'  to 
raise  up  a  memorial  of  those  faithful  instru- 
ments, in  vindication  both  of  their  characters, 
and  the  dignified  principles  which  they  held. 
The  various  trials  of  their  day,  they  endured 
with  unshaken  constancy ;  and  maintained 
the  testimonies  which  had  been  committed 
unto  them  to  bear,  with  a  zeal  proportioned 
to  their  importance.  In  all  their  various 
trials,  they  were  supported  by  an  invincible 
Arm  of  power.  We  then,  their  successors 
in  the  same  faith,  and  believers  in  the  same 
precious  promises  on  which  they  relied,  may 
derive  encouragement  from  their  example 
faithfully  to  discharge  that  portion  of  labour, 
which  has  devolved  upon  vs.  We  have  still 
to  contend  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints.  Though  the  circumstances  of  that 
contest  are  diflerent,  the  principle  is  still  the 
same.  It  is  one  consolation,  however — an  im- 
portant advantage  that  we  enjoy — that  though 
they  are  removed  from  works  to  rewards,  their 
writings  have  descended  as  an  inheritance  to 
us — in  which,  '  being  dead,  they  yet  speak.'  " 

After  some  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
Fox,  Penn,  and  Barclay,  on  the  divinity  of 
Christ  and  the  benefits  of  his  coming,  the  au- 
thor says, 

"  These  principles  of  the  Society,  respect- 
ing the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  benefits  of 
his  coming,  being  then  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted by  Christians,  (for  though  different 
societies  connected  certain  opinions  to  these 
principles,  yet  the  principles  themselves  they 
generally  admitted,)  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
necessary,  as  Robert  Barclay  observed  to 
John  Brown,  '  to  write  books  to  persuade 
men  to  that  they  already  professed  to  believe' 
— or,  as  John  Richardson  told  George  Keith 
in  a  public  meeting,  that  there  was  '  any  ne- 
cessity frequently  to  press  a  matter,  so  uni- 
versally believed  among  Christians.' 

"  The  doctrine,  however,  of  the  immediate 
operation  of  the  Spirit  and  Grace  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  necessity  of  a  life 
of  righteousness,  not  being  so  generally  ad- 
mitted, it  became  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
their  ministry  and  writings,  to  open  and  en- 
force this  doctrine. 

"  But  in  order  to  prevent  misconstructions, 
and  to  avoid  losing  sight  of  one  part  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  by  particularly  press- 
ing another,  and  also  to  explain  their  true 
meaning  in  their  controversial  writings,  they 
still,  from  time  to  time,  adverted  to  these 
subjects,  and  made  such  declarations  of  their 
faith,  as  never  can  be  misunderstood,  without 
a  determination  not  to  take  their  own  declara- 
tions as  evidence  of  their  meaning.''^ 
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Respecting  the  Scriptures,  E.  Bates  says, 

"  Great  have  been  the  perversions  of  the 
writings  of  our  primitive  Friends,  in  relation 
to  the  Scriptures.  This  subject  afforded  the 
Snake  in  the  grass,  and  all  the  ancient  ene- 
mies of  the  Society,  a  copious  theme  of  de- 
clamation. Every  expression  of  our  Friends, 
that  could  bear  a  construction  to  suit  their 
purposes,  they  gathered  up,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  them  detract  from  the  estimation  in 
which  the  Society  have  always  held  those 
sacred  writings. 

"  The  sentiments  of  the  Society  in  relation 
to  the  Scriptures  have  been  so  well  under- 
stood— the  daily  perusal  of  them  so  often  re- 
commended by  the  Society  in  its  collective 
capacity,  and  even  incorporated  into  the  dis- 
ciplines of  the  different  yearly  meetings,  that 
I  need  not  take  many  extracts  at  the  present." 

Respecting  the  views  of  Friends  on  the 
atonement,  he  remarks  : — 

"  The  sentiments  of  many  professors  at  the 
time  of  the  rise  of  our  Society,  (and  no  doubt 
at  the  present  day,)  were  very  objectionable, 
in  relation  to  the  atonement  or  redemption 
by  Christ,  and  many  other  articles  of  faith. 
It  was  asserted  then,  in  some  of  the  contro- 
versies in  which  our  Friends  were  engaged, 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  suffered  infinite 
wrath — eternal  death — was  the  greatest  sin- 
ner in  the  world,  (from  imputation) — that  his 
sufferings  and  death  so  paid  the  debt  for  all 
mankind,  that  believing  in  him,  they  were 
justified  by  his  blood,  though  in  the  daily 
practice  of  sin  during  life — that  a  freedom 
from  sin  in  this  life  was  absolutely  impossi- 
ble— and  that  a  belief  in  the  operations  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  in  the  heart,  was  an  extrava- 
gant and  dangerous  doctrine.  Against  these 
ideas  our  primitive  friends  earnestly  labour- 
ed. The  teaching  and  operations  of  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  men,  cleansing 
them  from  sin — regulating  their  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions — teaching,  that  denying 
ungodliness  and  the  world's  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this 
present  world — this  teaching,  sanctifying 
principle,  was  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
Society — on  this  they  insisted — beause  it  im- 
mediately applied  a  remedy  to  all  the  moral 
evils  to  which  we  are  exposed — while  they 
conceived  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment had  a  tendency  to  perpetuate  sin — and 
thus  at  once  both  to  injure  man,  and  disho- 
nour God. 

"  To  draw  conclusions,  cither  then  or  now, 
that  they  denied  the  benefits  of  his  sufferings 
and  death,  because  they  insisted  on  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  improving  the  benefits  which  were 
purchased  for  us  by  those  very  means,  must 
be  considered  by  the  candid,  as  a  perversion 
of  their  meaning.  They  taught,  and  we  have 
believed,  that  according  to  the  inscrutable 
counsels  of  Infinite  Wisdom — through  the 
coming,  suilcring,  death,  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion, and  mediation  of  Jesus  Clirist,  tlic  whole 
human  race  are  put  in  a  capacity  of  obtain- 
ing salvation — the  free  gift  has  come  upon 
all  men — which  free  gift,  so  come  upon  all, 
is  a  powerful  redeeming  principle — Ihc  grace 
of  God  that  brings  salvation.  This  free  gift 
— light — redeeming  principle — by  whatever 


name  it  may  be  called,  being  the  remedy  by 
which  we  may  be  raised  out  of  the  fallen  na- 
ture, was  procured  for  us,  by  what  Christ  has 
done  and  suffered  for  us.  For  however  we 
must  co-operate  with  the  divine  principle,  in 
the  great  work  of  sanctification,  yet  in  obtain- 
ing this  remedy,  it  is  clear  we  could  have  no 
co-operation.  To  be  thus  disenthralled — set 
at  liberty  to  rise  again  into  the  Divine  Image, 
may  properly  be  called  a  redemption — like 
opening  the  prison  doors,  and  paying  the 
price  for  the  ransom  of  the  slave.  This, 
Robert  Barclay,  and  others  of  our  primitive 
Friends,  called  the  first  part  of  redemption 
or  justification.  But  it  must  be  evident  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  the  prisoner  or  cap- 
tive to  rest  satisfied  with  this  part  of  redemp- 
tion alone.  Something  remains  for  him  to 
do.  He  must  improve  the  privilege  thus  be- 
stowed upon  him.  Though  the  prison  doors 
be  set  open  before  him,  he  may  still  drag  out 
his  days  in  the  dungeon ;  though  the  ransom 
be  paid  for  his  emancipation,  and  liberty  be 
thus  within  his  reach,  he  may  still  remain  in 
the  house  of  bondage,  and  realize  no  advan- 
tages from  all  that  had  been  done  for  him. 
From  views  of  this  description,  our  Friends 
were  earnestly  concerned  to  stir  up  the 
minds  of  their  fellow-men  to  the  necessi- 
ty of  embracing  and  improving  the  great 
and  glorious  privileges  which  had  been  pro- 
cured for  them  through  Jesus  Christ.  But 
they  never  designed  to  detract  from  the  cha- 
racter of  our  Divine  Benefactor.  For  how 
ungrateful  must  it  be  in  the  captive  exile,  set 
at  liberty  to  return — redeemed  from  bondage 
'  not  with  corruptible  things  as  silver  and 
gold,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ, 
as  of  a  lamb  without  blemisfi,'  (alluding  to 

the  ancient  sacrifices,)  to  deny  the  benefits  of 
that  interposing  friend — that  redeeming  love  ! 
This  ingratitude  never  was  justly  chargeable 
to  our  primitive  Friends — it  never  can  find 
place  in  the  minds  of  true  Christians.  The 
feelings  of  these,  in  unison  with  the  language 
of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  will  still  arise  in 
humble  acknowledgment  and  reverent  adora- 
tion— '  Tliou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed 
us  to  God  by  thy  blood,'  &c." 

On  page  36  we  find  the  following : — 
"  We  have  seen  what  were  the  principles 
of  our  primitive  Friends — we  have  seen  their 
fellowship  and  brotherly  love — their  patience 
under  persecution — their  animating  hope  in 
the  hour  of  death — that  through  all  the  rage 
of  persecution — all  the  vicissitudes  of  time — 
in  perils  by  sea,  perils  by  land — perils  by 
open  enemies  and  among  false  brethren — 
they  could  adopt  the  language  of  the  apostle 
— '  In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  con- 
querors, through  Him  that  loved  us :'  and 
'  this  is  our  victory,  even  our  faith.'  Shall 
we  leave  this  sure  foundation  on  which  they 
stood,  and  against  which  no  storms  or  tem- 
pests could  prevail  ?" 

To  whicli  we  cordially  respond,  No — to 
whom  should  we  go?  Other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  which  is  already  laid, 
and  on  which  thcv  built. 

J.  R. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
HICKSITE  LAW  IN  NEW  JEUSEY. 

In  the  29th  and  30th  numbers  of  our  last 
volume  we  inserted  copies  of  a  bill  present- 
ed to  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  by  the 
Hicksites,  providing  for  a  division  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  giving  a 
portion  of  it  to  the  Hicksites ;  also  of  a  re- 
monstrance against  so  unjust  a  measure, 
addressed  by  the  meeting  for  sufferings,  to 
the  legislature  ;  with  two  other  documents 
on  the  same  subject.  At  that  session  the  bill 
was  lost  in  council ;  but  early  after  the  as- 
sembling of  the  present  legislature,  the  appli- 
cation was  again  renewed,  and  several  of  the 
Hicksites  having  been  elected  in  by  the  Jack- 
son party,  they  urged  its  passage  with  un- 
tiring industry. 

The  course  pursued  by  the  Hicksites  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  purposes  in  rela- 
tion to  this  bill,  is  a  striking  exemplification 
of  the  inconsistency  which  has  marked  their 
whole  conduct.  About  the  time  of  their  se- 
paration from  Friends,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  after,  thej'  professed  great  unwilling- 
ness to  have  any  recourse  to  law  or  to  the 
powers  that  be,  for  the  settlement  of  the  pro- 
perty question.  They  declared  that  they  had 
a  conscientious  scruple  against  all  such  pro- 
ceedings, and  could  not  countenance  them  by 
any  voluntary  act.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
court  of  chancery  decided  the  property  case 
against  them,  than  they  carried  it  by  appeal 
to  the  court  of  errors,  and  then  became  active 
politicians,  industriously  canvassing  for  the 
election  of  persons  whom  they  supposed 
would  be  favourable  to  their  cause.  Their 
exertions,  however,  failed,  and  the  court  of 
errors  confirmed  tho  decision  in  chancery. 
Scarcely  was  this  over,  when  the  project  of 
the  law  of  division  was  started,  and  the 
Hicksites  again  entered  the  political  arena. 
The  scruples  they  professed  against  resorting 
to  the  powers  of  the  earth  were  lulled  by  the 
alluring  prospect  of  sharing  the  spoils  of  the 
property,  and  their  active  members  not  only 
took  the  field  in  good  earnest  to  forward  the 
election  of  their  pledged  candidates,  but  be- 
came candidates  themselves.  Where  persons 
assume  and  then  barter  away  and  deny  their 
professions  of  religious  principles  for  the  hope 
of  gain,  however  they  may  appear  to  succeed 
for  a  time,  there  is  a  stigma  indelibly  en- 
graven on  their  proceedings,  for  which  no 
earthly  acquisition  can  possibly  compensate. 

A  recent  number  of  John  Comly's  Hicks- 
ite  Miscellany  pronounces  a  severe  censure 
on  Friends,  for  their  interference  with  po- 
litical affairs  previous  to  the  revolutionary 
war.  It  jnight  be  well  if  he,  or  some  other 
of  their  leading  men,  would  endeavour  to  im- 
press on  their  brethren  in  New  Jersey,  the 
propriety  of  conforming  a  little  to  their  pro- 
fessions in  this  respect.  Had  they  lived  up  to 
these,  "  tiicy  would  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  Miscellany,  vol.  viii.  p.  54,)  have  retir- 
ed from  the  contest  of  party  spirit, — would 
have  studied  to  be  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  - 
their  non-resisting  spirit  would  have  been 
manifested  to  those  who  assumed  the  reins 
of  government:  as  a  peaceable  people,  profess- 
ing to  be  redeemed  from  war,  and  strife,  and  i 
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contention.  They  would  have  declined  to 
elect  or  to  be  elected  to  office ;  ceased  to  be 
politicians,  striving  for  mastery  over  their 
opponents  in  the  exercise  even  of  their  civil 
rights  of  suffrage,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
spirit  and  politics  of  the  times,  so  as  to  meddle 
not  with  the  affairs  of  government." 

Early  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to 
the  legislature,  the  committee  appointed  to 
represent  the  four  quarterly  meetings  of 
Friends  in  New  Jersey  presented  their  ob- 
jections to  its  provisions  in  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled "  An  Appeal  to  the  Legislative  Council 
and  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  on  behalf  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers."  In  this 
essay  the  whole  subject  was  fully  discussed  ; 
the  rise  and  causes  of  the  schism  briefly  ex- 
plained ;  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive 
character  of  the  proposed  law  developed  ;  and 
reasons  assigned  why  the  Society  of  Friends 
could  not  assent  to  a  division  of  the  estate. 

But  it  was  found  that  argument  was  of  little 
avail.  Many  of  the  members  declared  their 
indifference  to  the  merits  of  the  bill,  or  of  the 
controversy,  having  pledged  themselves  to  the 
Hicksites  to  vote  for  it,  as  a  reward  for  their 
political  support.  The  bill  passed,  therefore, 
as  a  party  measure,  receiving  the  votes  of  all 
those  who  were  of  the  same  party  in  politics 
as  the  Hicksites,  except  three,  who  were  pro- 
fessors of  religion,  and  would  not  sanction 
such  an  outrage  on  the  civil  and  religious 
rights  of  their  fellow-citizens.  While  the  bill 
was  pending  in  the  assembly,  Friends  present- 
ed the  following  petition,  but  such  was  the 
force  of  party  feeling  that  even  this  reason- 
able request  was  denied : 

"  TllG  petition  of  the  suhnoribor.-,  on  behalf  of  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends  (commonly  called  Qua- 
kers) in  the  Slate  of  New  Jersey,  respectfully  repre- 
sents, that  a  bill  has  recently  passed  Council,  and  is 
now  before  the  House  of  Assembly,  entitled,  '  An 
Act  relative  to  the  Property  of  the  Unincorporated 
Society  of  Friends  in  this  State,'  which  bill,  if  enact- 
ed into  a  law,  will  seriously  affect  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  (commonly  called  Quakers)  in  this 
state,  will  be  partial  in  its  operation,  prostrate  our 
system  of  church  government,  and  violate  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  secured  to  us  by  the  constitution. 

"  We  conceive  lliut  all  legislation  designed  to  bear 
especially  on  one  particular  sect,  and  to  place  it  in 
circumstances  less  favourable  to  the  security  of  its 
property,  the  enjoyment  of  its  faith,  or  the  exercise 
of  its  system  of  church  government,  than  others  pos- 
sess, is  not  only  a  violation  of  our  constitution,  and 
an  invasion  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  citizen,  but  is 
an  abridgment  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,  and  an 
approach  towards  an  established  religion.  The  pro- 
posed bill  is  an  attempt  to  invade  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty of  our  religious  Society,  to  dissolve  contracts 
long  since  made  in  good  faith,  to  divert  property 
from  the  objects  for  which  it  was  especially  given,  to 
break  up  a  system  of  church  government  voluntarily 
instituted  by  common  consent  for  the  control  of  its 
members,  and  in  its  effects  will  reverse  the  decisions 
of  our  highest  courts. 

"We  therefore  respectfully  but  earnestly  request  to 
be  heard  by  counsel  before  the  house,  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  bill  in  question. 

"Signed  in  behalf  of  the  committee  representing 
■the  four  Quarterly  Meetings  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends  (commonly  called  Quakers)  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

JOHN  EVANS, 
BENJAMIN  COOPER, 
SAMUEL  CRAFT, 
DAVID  CLARKE. 
*'Trenton,  1st  mrnith  21th,  1836." 


Though  the  bill  has  thus  become  a  law,  it 
cannot  be  of  force,  being  contrary  both  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey,  and  must  be  quashed  in 
the  very  attempt  to  execute  it.  It  will  stand 
on  the  statute  book  of  the  state  a  monument  of 
the  blindness  and  folly  of  party  spirit,  and  of 
the  inconsistency  and  hollowness  of  Hicksite 
professions.  We  annex  the  law  as  it  has  pass- 
ed, and  shall  give  some  extracts  from  the 
appeal : — 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Council  and  General 
Assembly  of  this  Slate,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  same,  that  the  rights,  estates,  property,  and  privi- 
leges of  the  members  of  the  unincorporated  Society  of 
Friends,  in  this  state,  shall  not  be  hurt,  endamaged,  or 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  division,  secession,  or  sepa- 
ration, which  has  occurred  in  the  said  Society  ;  and 
that  the  rights,  estates,  property,  and  privileges  of  the 
members  of  the  said  unincorporated  Society  of  Friends, 
in  this  state,  shall  be  held  and  enjoyed  according  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  state. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  division,  seces- 
sion, or  separation,  now  existing  in  the  said  unincor- 
porated Society  of  Friends  in  this  state,  on  conscien- 
tious grounds,  where  both  parties  profess  to  adhere  to 
the  faith,  system  of  discipline,  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  said  Society,  when  in  unity,  the  personal 
estate,  of  whatever  kind,  of  the  said  Society,  held  or 
possessed  by  the  said  Society,  when  in  unity,  or  by 
any  other  person  or  persons,  body  politic  or  corporate, 
for  or  to  its  use,  or  in  any  way  in  trust  for  them,  shall 
be  divided  between  the  parties,  in  such  division,  seces- 
sion, or  separation,  equally  and  rateably,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  members  of  the  said  Society  who 
have  joined  or  attached  themselves  to  either  of  the 
said  parties,  in  such  division,  secession,  or  separation, 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been  equal  part- 
ners in  the  said  personal  estate;  and  in  case  the  said 
members  of  the  said  Society  cannot,  in  such  division, 
secession,  or  separation,  agree  on  the  division  of  the 
said  personal  estate  of  the  said  Society,  by  them  pos- 
sessed when  in  unity,  that  then,  and  in  such  case,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any  member  of  either 
party,  for  and  In  behalf  of  himself  and  themselves,  and 
his  and  their  associates  in  such  division,  secession,  or 

separation,  to   exhibit   a   bill    in    ol>a.noor^  against  any 

member  or  members  of  the  other  party  in  such  divi- 
sion, secession,  or  separation,  and  their  associates,  for 
a  division  of  such  personal  estate  so  held  or  possessed 
by  said  Society,  when  in  unity,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  they  were  partners;  and  thereupon  the  same  pro- 
ceedings  may  be  had,  and  relief  given,  and  decree 
made,  as  in  justice  and  equity,  and  according  to  the 
course  and  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery,  ought  to 
be  made ;  always  having  regard  to  the  relative  number 
of  the  members  belonging  to  the  said  parties  in  such 
division,  secession,  or  separation,  and  the  continuance 
and  preservation  of  the  same  trusts,  uses,  and  purposes, 
upon  and  for  which  such  personal  estate  was  thereto- 
fore held  and  possessed  ;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
said  party  in  such  division,  secession,  or  separation,  to 
whom  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  decreed, 
shall  hold  the  same  upon  the  same  trusts,  and  for  the 
same  uses  and  purposes,  so  far  as  regards  the  members 
of  the  said  Society,  connected  with  them  in  the  said 
division,  secession,  or  separation,  as  the  same  was  held 
by  the  said  Society  when  in  unity. 

Sect.  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  that,  in  case  of  any  divi- 
sion, secession,  or  separation,  now  existing  in  the  said 
unincorporated  Society  of  Friends  in  this  state,  on  con- 
scientious grounds,  where  both  parties  profess  to  ad- 
here to  the  faith,  syst3m  of  discipline,  constitution  and 
government  of  the  said  Society,  when  in  unity,  that 
then,  and  in  such  case,  the  real  estate,  of  whatever 
kind  (except  burial  grounds),of  the  said  Society,  so  held, 
possessed,  or  owned  by  any  other  person  or  persons, 
Iwdy  politic  or  corporate,  for  or  to  its  use,  or  in  trust 
for  them,  shall  be  divided  between  the  parties  in  such 
division,  secession,  or  separation,  equally  and  rateably, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  of  the  said 
Society,  who  have  joined  or  attached  themselves  to 
either  of  the  said  parties,  in  such  division,  secession, 
or  separation,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  te- 
nants in  common  of  the  said  real  estate ;  and  in  case 


the  said  members  of  the  said  Society  cannot,  on  such 
division,  secession,  or  separation,  agree  on  the  division 
or  partition  of  the  said  real  estate,  as  aforesaid  held, 
possessed,  or  owned  by  them  when  in  unity,  that  then, 
and  in  such  case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  any 
member  or  members  of  either  party,  for  and  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  themselves,  and  their  associates  in  such 
division,  secession,  or  separation,  to  exhibit  his  or  their 
bill  in  the  court  of  chancery,  against  any  member  or 
members  of  the  other  party,  in  such  division,  seces- 
sion, or  separation,  and  their  associates,  for  a  division 
or  partition  of  such  real  estate,  so  held,  possessed,  or 
owned  by  the  said  Society  when  in  unity,  in  the  same 
maimer  as  if  the  members  of  the  said  Society  were 
tenants  in  common  of  the  said  real  estate ;  or  in  case 
that  the  said  real  estate  is  so  circumstanced,  that  divi- 
sion  or  partition  thereof  cannot  be  made,  without  great 
prejudice  to  the  owners,  for  a  sale  thereof  or  decree, 
that  the  same  may  be  held  or  owned  by  the  one  party, 
on  their  paying  to  the  other  their  proportion  of  the 
value  thereof,  to  be  ascertained  according  to  the  course 
and  practice  of  the  said  court,  as  to  the  said  court  shall 
appear  equitable  and  just;  and  thereupon,  the  same 
proceedings  may  be  had,  and  relief  given,  and  decree 
niade,  as  in  justice  and  equity,  and  according  to  the 
course  and  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery,  ought  to 
be  made,  always  having  regard  to  the  relative  number 
of  members  belonging  to  the  said  parties  in  such  divi- 
sion, and  the  continuance  and  preservation  of  the  same 
trusts,  uses,  and  purposes  upon  or  for  which  such  real 
estate  was  theretofore  held,  possessed,  or  owned;  and 
the  members  of  the  party  in  such  division,  secession, 
or  separation,  to  whom  the  said  real  estate  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  thereof,  shall  be 
decreed,  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  the  same,  upon 
the  same  trusts  and  the  same  uses  and  purposes,  so  far 
as  regards  the  members  of  the  said  Society,  connected 
with  them  in  such  division,  secession,  or  separation, 
as  the  same  was  held,  possessed,  or  owned  by  the  said 
Society  when  in  unity. 

Sect.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  burial  ground 
or  grounds  of  the  said  Society,  when  in  unity,  shall 
for  ever  remain  free  and  common  for  the  burial  of  the 
members  of  either  party,  and  their  descendants,  the 
same  as  if  no  such  division,  secession,  or  separation 
had  been  made. 

Sect.  5.  And  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  complainant 
or  complainants,  in  any  such  bill  of  complaint,  shall 
make  his  or  their  affirmation,  to  be  annesed  to  the 
said  bill  of  complaint,  that  the  division,  secession,  or 
separation  stated  in  the  said  bill,  so  far  as  respects  the 
said  complainants,  was  made  on  conscientious  grounds, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  real  or 
personal  estate  of  the  said  Society  of  Friends  to  any 
other  trusts,  uses,  or  purposes,  than  those  originally  in- 
tended in  its  creation,  or  to  destroy  the  faith,  constitu- 
tion, system  of  discipline,  and  government  of  such 
association,  but  in  truth  and  good  faith,  for  the  causes 
set  forth  in  such  bill  of  complaint;  and  that  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  name  all  the  parties  associated 
with  the  complainants  or  defendants  in  the  said  bill, 
but  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  designate  them  as  the 
associates  of  the  said  respective  parties,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  subpoena,  issued  in  the  said  cause,  shall  be  served 
upon  the  clerk  of  the  said  Society  or  meeting  with 
whom  the  defendant  or  defendants  in  said  cause  may 
be  connected  or  acting,  together  with  a  copv  of  the 
said  bill,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  returning  thereof, 
or  left  at  his  residence;  and  that  any  of  the  members 
of  the  said  Society  may  appear  and  defend  the  said 
suit ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  said  proceedings,  it 
should  become  expedient  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
members  of  the  said  Society,  connected  with  the  said 
parties  respectively ;  if  any  member  thereof  shall  be 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  such  infant  shall 
be  counted  with  the  party  to  which  his  or  her  father 
belongs,  if  he  is  living,  and  if  not,  to  that  which  his  or 
her  mother,  if  living,  belongs;  and  if  she  also  be  dead, 
with  the  party  to  which  his  or  her  guardian  belongs. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Legislative  Council  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  behalf  of  the  Religiovs  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  a  bill  was  presented  for  its 
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adoption,  providing  for  a  division  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  be- 
tween that  portion  of  its  members  who  adhere 
to  its  ancient  doctrines  and  discipline,  and 
those  who  have  seceded  and  formed  them- 
selves into  a  new  society,  known  by  the  name 
of  Hicksites.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
first  attempt,  in  this  state,  to  procure  legisla- 
tive interference  with  religious  controversies 
or  opinions ;  and  when  we  consider  the  im- 
portant consequences  Avhich  may  result  from 
the  precedent,  should  such  a  law  be  imposed 
on  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  passage  of  the 
bill  becomes  a  subject  of  the  most  grave  and 
serious  character. 

The  present  is  a  day  of  unexampled  lati- 
tude in  religious  enquiry.  Questions  of  the 
utmost  moment  to  the  cause  of  Christianity 
are  warmly  contested,  and  to  an  extent  never 
before  known.  There  is  scarcely  a  religious 
community  whose  borders  have  not  been  in- 
vaded by  the  spirit  of  controversy,  involving 
fundamental  doctrines,  and  exhibiting  a  perti- 
nacity of  opinion,  which  leaves  little  hope  of 
amicable  adjustment,  or  the  restoration  of 
fraternal  harmony  among  the  contending  par- 
ties. Already  have  these  dissensions  termi- 
nated in  the  secession  of  a  part  of  the  mem- 
bers from  some  of  these  societies,  and  there 
is  reason  to  anticipate  a  similar  result  in 
other  cases.  The  Society  of  Friends  is  one 
of  those  in  which  this  issue  has  occurred  ; 
and  from  this  cause  has  arisen  the  application 
of  the  seceding  party  for  a  pro  rata  division 
of  its  property.  But  what  man,  who  atten- 
tively marks  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
times,  or  is  conversant  with  the  pages  of 
ecclesiastical  historj^  perceives  not  that  his 
own  religious  society  may  ere  long  occupy 
the  painful  position  in  which  Friends  are  now 
placed,  and  this  very  law,  should  it  become  a 
law,  be  adduced  as  a  precedent  and  authority, 
for  the  apportionment  of  its  estate  to  those 
who  may  have  renounced  its  faith,  and  repu- 
diated its  government.  If  it  be  proper  and 
equitable  that  such  a  law  should  be  made  for 
Friends,  it  is  equally  just  and  right  that  it 
should  take  effect  on  every  other  society  in 
which  a  division  may  occur.  That  part  of 
our  state  constitution  which  prohibits  any 
preference  being  shown  to  one  denomination 
of  Christians  over  another,  equally  precludes 
the  infliction  of  any  legal  injury  or  disadvan- 
tage upon  one  sect  more  than  the  rest. 

All  legislation,  designed  to  bear  especially 
on  one  particular  sect,  and  to  place  it  in  cir- 
cumstances less  favourable  to  the  security  of 
its  property,  the  enjoyment  of  its  faith,  or 
the  exercise  of  its  system  of  church  govern- 
ment, than  others  possess,  is  not  only  a  viola- 
tion of  our  constitution,  and  an  invasion  of 
the  equal  rights  of  the  citizens,  but  is  an 
abridgment  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  an 
approach  toward  an  established  religion. 
Whatever  distance  there  may  seem  to  be  be- 
tween this  result,  and  the  attempt  to  press 
the  bill  now  under  consideration,  through  the 
council  and  assembly,  the  principle  is  the 
same  in  both.  It  is  the  principle  of  partial 
legislation,  no  matter  whether  favourable  or 
adverse  to  a  particular  sect ;  and  if  it  be 
competent  and  constitutional  for  the  legisla- 


ture to  enact  the  proposed  law,  and  thereby 
impose  on  the  Society  of  Friends  the  evils 
which  must  follow  in  its  train,  the  same  rea- 
son and  authority  would  sanction  them  in 
giving  the  preference  to  one  society  over  all 
others,  and  enacting  laws  which  should  tole- 
rate its  doctrines  and  discipline  only.  It  is 
not  therefore  to  the  Society  of  Friends  alone 
that  this  subject  presents  itself  with  moment- 
ous interest — it  is  to  the  people  of  the  state 
— to  the  great  body  of  peaceable  citizens, 
who  see  and  feel  that  the  preservation  of  our 
religious  institutions,  of  the  inalienable  right 
of  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  faithful  ad- 
ministration of  just  and  equal  laws,  are  the 
great  safeguards  of  liberty  and  estate,  and 
the  only  basis  on  which  government  can  se- 
curely rest. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  paragraph  of  the  following  import  has 
been  circulated  in  the  public  prints, — at  least 
we  have  met  with  it  in  six  or  eight  of  them : 

The  Quaker  Controversy  in  New  Jerserj  ended. — II 
must  be  gratifying  to  both  parties  of  Fiiends,  that  the 
question  has  at  last  been  settled  by  a  law  which  re- 
cently passed  the  New  .Jersey  legislature — by  the 
provisions  of  which  the  property  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  at  the  time  of  the  separation  is  to 
be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  relative  numbers  of 
each  parly.  It  passed  the  assembly  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-two  to  fourteen,  and  the  council  twelve  to 
two.  This  will  of  course  put  the  matter  to  rest. — 
Mer.  Adv. 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
"  Society  of  Friends"  had  nothing  to  do  with 
bringing  tUe  subject  before  the  legislature  ;  it 
was  solely  a  measure  of  the  separatists  to 
subserve  their  own  sinister  purposes,  was  op- 
posed by  Friends  in  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  so  far  from  "  putting  the  matter 
to  rest,"  the  law  in  itself  must  be  considered 
inefficient  and  inoperative,  as  being  unconsti- 
tutional and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  solemn 
decision  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
state.  To  counteract  the  tendency  of  the 
paragraph,  and  at  the  same  time  in  accord- 
ance with  our  practice  of  recording  events  in- 
teresting to  the  Society,  we  have  commenced 
in  the  present  number  a  connected  history  of 
the  proceedings  in  the  case. 

FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

The  following  communication  respecting 
this  work  has  been  handed  us  for  insertion, 
viz : 

At  a  meeting  for  sufferings  held  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ohio,  the  19th  of  2d  month,  1836: 

This  meeting  feeling  a  concern  that  our 
members  should  be  more  generally  A«rnished 
with  the  writings  of  our  ca^'y  Friends,  and 
understanding  that  a  monthly  periodical,  to 
be  made  up  of  judicious  selections  of  such 
writings,  &c.  is  about  to  be  published  by  two 
Friends  of  Philadelphia,  under  the  supervisory 
care  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  of  Philadel- 
phia Yearly  Meeting,  we  recommend  that  our 
monthly  meetings  encourage  subscriptions  to 


the  work,  as  the  most  eligible  mode  of  eflfect- 
ing  the  concern  of  this  meeting. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes. 

Benjamin  Hoyle,  Clerk. 

We  are  requested  to  announce  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Friends'  Reading  Room  Associa- 
tion, and  to  the  visiters  at  the  rooms,  that 
John  Griscom  has  kindly  oflered  to  deliver 
two  lectures  on  the  steam  engine.  They  will 
be  delivered  on  the  evenings  of  third  and 
seventh  days,  next  week,  the  15th  and  19th 
inst.,  commencing  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  ; 
and  will  be  accompanied  with  models  and 
other  appropriate  illustrations.  It  is  unne- 
cessary, from  the  known  character  of  the 
lecturer,  to  promise  an  instructive  and  inte- 
resting elucidation  of  this  highly  important 
department  of  mechanical  science. 

Friend's  Academy,  Fourth  street  below  Ches- 
nut  street. 

In  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  J.  M. 
Keagy,  M.  D.,  Samuel  AIsop,  late  instructor 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  Henry  Longstreth, 
A.  M.,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Friends'  Academy,  to  the  charge 
of  that  institution. 

The  Classical  Department  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  H.  Longstreth,  and  the  Mathematical 
Department  by  S.  Alsop. 

In  addition  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  the  various  branches  of  the  ma- 
thematics, the  course  of  instruction  will  em- 
brace such  English  studies  as  are  necessary 
to  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  counting-room, 
the  university,  or  ilaverford  school. 

The  price  of  tuition  will  be  ten  dollars  per 
quarter.  The  usual  charges  for  fuel  and  sta- 
tionery. 

The  French  language  and  drawing  will  be 
taught  by  the  most  approved  professors,  if 
desired.  For  further  information  apply  at 
the  academy. 

An  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract  Associa- 
tion of  Friends,  will  be  held  at  the  usual 
place,  on  the  evening  of  fifth  day,  the  17th 
instant,  at  o'clock. 

The  members  of  both  sexes,  and  Friends 
generally  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  objects 
of  the  association,  are  invited  to  attend. 

John  Carter,  Cleric. 

Philada.  M  mo.  2d,  1S3G. 

A  Stated  Annual  Meeting  of  the  "  Contri- 
butors to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason," 
will  be  heW  at  Friends'  Meeting-house,  on 
Mulberrj'  street,  on  fourth  day,  the  16th  of 
tJjc  third  month  next,  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Joseph  Snowdon,  Clerk. 

Philadelphia,  '2mo.  17///,  1836. 

The  committee  of  investigation,  appointed 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  contributors,  ; 
are  to  assemble  in  the  committee  room.  Mul- 
berry street,  at  3  P.  M.,  3mo.  15th. 


Died,  on  the  3d  of  second  month,  at  his  residence 
near  Mount  Holly,  Abraham  Reeves,  in  the  58th  year 
of  his  age. 
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The  annexed  sprightly  outline  of  some  of 
the  brighter  features  in  the  overgrown  British 
metropolis,  is  from  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
New  York  Observer,  written  by  a  corre- 
spondent of  that  journal,  Dr.  Humphrey.  The 
remarks  which  accompany  may  be  read  with 
some  advantage  in  reference  to  prospective 
improvements  in  this  country. 

LiONDON. 

Parks,  Squares,  Gardens,  ^c. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  royal  parks 
connected  with  Windsor  Castle,  and  glanced 
at  those  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England, 
some  of  which  are  scarcely  less  magnificent. 
My  object  in  this  letter  is,  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  great  parks  and  numerous  public 
squares  and  gardens  of  London.  But  before 
I  describe  these,  let  me  say  a  few  words, 
about  the  private  court  yards  and  gardens, 
which  arrested  my  attention  in  several  quar- 
ters of  the  metropolis.  The  English  people, 
in  good  circumstances,  seem  to  be  much  more 
anxious  than  we  are,  to  secure  the  luxury  of 
deep  front  yards,  and  of  large  open  spaces  in 
the  rear  of  their  dwellings.  They  want  room 
— they  want  fresh  air — they  want,  when  with- 
in doors,  to  be  as  much  retired  as  they  can 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  street.  No- 
thing would  induce  those  of  them,  who  under- 
stand what  real  comfort  is,  and  who  have  the 
means  of  securing  it,  to  submit  to  that  kind 
of  strait  jacket  confinement,  which  many  of 
the  people  of  this  country  so  ingeniously  con- 
trive for  themselves  and  their  children. 

In  London,  proper,  that  is  in  the  most  an- 
cient part  of  the  city,  which  was  walled  in, 
the  dwelling  houses  as  well  as  other  buildings 
are  very  compact,  and  most  of  the  streets  are 
misei-ably  narrow.  But  in  the  newer  parts, 
embracing  Westminster,  Southwark,  Chelsea, 
Islington,  Hackney,  &c.  the  lots  on  which  tho 
houses  are  built  are  so  large,  and  so  well  laid 
out,  as  often  to  give  a  rural  appearance  to 
those  very  extensive  quarters  of  the  city. 
For  long  distances,  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant streets,  as  on  the  New  City  road,  for 
example,  the  houses  are  built  so  far  back,  as 
to  give  ample  space  in  front,  for  trees,  shrub- 
bery and  flowers.  It  is  often  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet,  from  the  outer  gate  to  the 


porch.  If,  in  going  home  from  his  place  of 
business,  the  merchant  is  jostled  at  every 
step,  and  almost  run  down  by  the  crowd,  the 
moment  he  reaches  his  own  door,  he  is  free. 
He  enters,  and  the  tumult  dies  away.  He 
breathes  a  pure  air,  and  looks  out  from  every 
window  of  his  dwelling,  not  so  much  upon 
high  and  naked  brick  walls,  as  upon  the  syl- 
van and  floral  beauties  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

In  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  luxury  of 
spacious  court  yards  and  gardens  cannot  be 
enjoyed  by  every  family,  I  observed  here  and 
there,  a  charming  little  park,  or  square, 
neatly  enclosed  by  a  high  iron  railing,  and 
apparently  belonging  to  a  number  of  families 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  These  enclosures, 
tastefully  laid  out  into  gravelled  walks,  and 
adorned  with  fine  shade  trees,  shrubbery, 
flowers,  and  ivy-clad  summer  houses,  are  fa- 
vourite resorts  in  pleasant  weather;  and  it  is 
especially  delightful  to  see  very  young  child- 
ren spending  hours  together,  with  their  nurses, 
in  these  miniature  Elysian  fields,  inhaling  the 
fresh  breezes,  and  playing  upon  the  smooth 
grass  plots,  and  among  the  bushes.  How  very 
different,  I  could  not  help  saying  to  myself,  is 
this  young  freedom  and  early  exposure  to  air 
and  sunshine,  and  soft  showers  too,  if  one 
happen  now  and  then  to  surprise  them  in  the 
midst  of  their  sports — from  that  tender  im- 
prisonment, to  which  the  children  of  wealthy 
families  are  for  the  most  part  doomed,  in  our 
own  cities.  And  how  very  striking,  I  may 
add,  is  the  contrast,  too,  between  the  rosy 
health  of  the  former,  and  the  white-lily 
complexion  and  frailty  of  the  latter.  It  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  in  the  laying  out  of 
every  large  town,  these  little  enchanting- 
squares  and  ellipses  might  be  reserved,  for 
every  ten,  or  twenty,  families ;  and  every 
body  must  see  how  much  they  would  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  how  essentially 
they  would  minister  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  population. 

The  newer  and  better  parts  of  London,  are 
adorned  and  refreshed  by  public  squares  and 
gardens,  which  must  be  regarded  by  every 
man  of  taste,  as  among  the  brightest  orna- 
ments of  the  city.  Of  these  there  are  from 
thirty  to  fort.!/,  chiefly  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town ;  and  many  of  them,  such  as  Russell 
Square,  Gray's  Inn  Gardens,  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  St.  James'  Square,  &c.  are  quite  ex- 
tensive. Some  of  them  cannot  cover  less 
than  from  six  to  ten  acres.  How  exceedingly 
these  bright  and  verdant  oases,  these  charm- 
ing shaded  promenades,  lying  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  a  million  of  people,  must 
minister  to  their  health  and  comfort !  Who 
would  consent,  for  half  the  Bank  of  England, 
to  have  them  cut  up  into  small  building  lots, 
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and  covered  over  with  stone  and  brick  and 
mortar?  Who  will  not  say,  that  were  another 
London  to  be  built,  in  any  part  of  the  British 
empire,  there  ought  to  be  many  more,  and 
larger  public  squares  reserved,  in  laying  out 
the  new  city  than  there  are  here? 

But  it  is  the  great  parks  of  the  metropolis 
which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  delight  the 
eye,  and  excite  the  admiration  of  the  stranger. 
At  least  it  was  so  with  me.  There  are  four 
of  these,  the  smallest  of  which  would,  in  any 
American  city  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
be  regarded  as  a  wasteful  appropriation  of 
land,  which  if  brought  into  market,  could  in 
half  an  hour  be  sold  for  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  Were  we  to  lay  out  such  a  citj', 
we  should  be  much  more  likely  to  calculate 
how  many  dollars  it  would  take  to  cover  a 
single  large  park,  which  some  might  propose 
to  fence  off"  and  adorn,  than  to  consider  what 
countless  multitudes  of  people  must  want  it, 
for  air  and  exercise  and  necessary  relaxation, 
in  all  coming  generations. 

St.  Jatnes^s  Park,  the  smallest  of  the  four, 
in  London,  lies  near  Westminster  Abbej-.  Its 
fine  cool  avenues  and  gravelled  walks  arc 
extremely  inviting  during  the  warm  season  to 
invalids,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  worn 
down  with  cares  and  exhausted  by  intense 
application  to  business.  In  the  middle  of 
this  park,  there  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
called  the  Canal,  which  extends  almost  the 
whole  length  of  it,  from  east  to  west,  and 
adds  very  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
place. 

St.  James's  Park  opens  directly  into  Green 
Park  and  the  Palace  Garden,  which  lie  side 
by  side,  and  each  of  which  is  about  as  exten- 
sive as  itself.  They  are  both  handsomely 
laid  out,  and  finely  ornamented  with  trees 
and  promenades  and  fountains.  The  Palace 
Garden  is  particularly  attractive ;  but,  of 
course,  is  less  accessible  to  the  public  than 
the  others. 

Hi/de  Park,  which  lies  still  further  out,  is 
an  immense  military  parade  and  pleasure 
ground.  It  is  here  that  most  of  the  grand 
reviews  take  place,  in  presence  of  the  king 
and  royal  family.  It  contains  ground  enough 
for  the  erection  of  no  mean  cit)- — more  than 
half  as  much  as  London  itself  did,  when  its 
walls  were  standing.  As  you  approach  it 
from  Oxford  street,  or  Piccadilh",  you  seem 
to  be  coming  at  once  into  the  country — it 
opens  so  wide,  and  extends  so  far.  It  cannot 
be  less  than  five  miles  in  circuit.  I  believe 
it  is  more.  Like  St.  James's  Park,  it  is  re- 
freshed by  a  large  and  beautiful  sheet  of  wa- 
ter, called  Serpentine  River,  and  skirted  by 
lofty  ti-ees,  and  as  fine  walks  and  cai'riage 
roads,  as  can  be  made  of  stone  and  earth  and 
gravel. 
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Regent's  Park  lies  quite  in  the  northwest 
quarter  of  London.  It  is  nearly  as  extensive 
as  Hyde  Park,  and  more  tastefully  laid  out 
and  adorned.  It  is  quite  new,  having  been 
enclosed  and  planted  within  a  very  few  years, 
under  the  patronage  and  the  eye,  if  I  was 
rightly  informed,  of  George  the  Fourth.  In 
cue  corner  of  this  park,  are  the  Zoological 
gardens,  with  extensive  accommodations  for 
the  various  species  of  animals,  suited  to  their 
natures  and  habits.  The  plantations,  of  course, 
are  not  yet  grown,  and  all  the  improvements 
are  too  recent,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
beautilul ;  but  the  plan  is  magnificent.  Even 
now.  Regent's  Park  is  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  rank  and  wealth  and  fashion  of  this  vast 
metropolis.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what 
multitudes  of  people  resort  hither,  as  well  as 
to  Hyde  Park,  for  relaxation  and  pleasure. 
The  brilliancy  of  this  pageant  of  carriages 
and  servants  and  out-riders  of  pride  and  rank 
and  property,  in  a  fine  afternoon,  I  will  not 
a;ttempt  to  describe.  It  is  the  "  fashion  of 
this  world,  which  soon  passeth  away."  But 
I  have  often  thought,  what  would  be  the  con- 
dition of  London,  without  her  public  squares 
and  gardi.'ns  and  parks?  Where  could  her 
vast  population  go  for  pure  air,  and  to  throw 
off  care  and  business  and  study  ?  How  could 
such  a  v/orld  of  human  beings  hope  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  pestilential  diseases  ? 

And  how  could  I  help  contrasting  London, 
in  the  features  of  it  which  1  have  briefly  de- 
lineated in  this  letter,  with  the  populous  grow- 
ing cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  1  No 
people  in  the  world  have  so  much  land — so 
much  room  to  do  just  what  they  please,  as 
we  have.  A  mile  square,  or  fxe  miles  square, 
is  nothing  to  us ; — and  yet,  no  people  under 
the  sun  are  so  covetous  of  every  foot  of  land, 
where  there  is  any  prospect  of  thriving  busi- 
ness, and  a  growing  population.  It  would 
seem  in  our  large  commercial  cities,  and  even 
in  places  of  limited  trade,  as  if  all  the  men  of 
business  wanted  to  crowd  into  one  narrow 
street,  and  to  erect  as  many  buildings  as  pos- 
sible, upon  every  square  acre  that  is  occu- 
pied at  all.  Who  has  not  been  struck  with 
this  gregarious  propensity,  in  passing  through 
the  new  and  flourishing  towns  and  villages  of 
this  country  1  Utica,  Geneva,  Oswego,  Ro- 
chester, Buftalo,  Cleaveland,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  a  hundred  others.  Why,.v.one 
would  judge,  from  their  extreme  compact- 
ness, tliat  they  were  to  be  fortified,  like  the 
old  European  towns,  to  prevent  the  incur- 
sions of  barbarians. 

Should  merchants  and  other  men  of  busi- 
ness, who  iiappen  to  cast  their  eye  upon  this 
letter,  smile  at  my  ignorance  of  the  great  fa- 
cilities of  trade,  as  they  probably  will,  and 
tell  me  that  they  find  a  tliousand  advantages, 
in  what  I  call  their  strait  jacket  and  huddling 
systems,  it  would  not  become  me  to  dispute 
the  matter  with  tiicm  at  all.  But  whatever 
may  be  true  in  regard  to  business,  there  can 
be  no  good  reason,  I  am  quite  sure,  for  bring- 
ing out  wiiolc  blocks  of  dwelling  houses  to 
the  very  line  of  narrow  streets,  so  as  to  have 
no  yard  in  front,  and  then  by  narrowing  the 
blocks,  to  crowd  the  houses  one  upon  anotlier 
in  the  rear,  so  as  to  leave  no  space  for  gar- 


dens, or  fruit  yards,  when  thousands  of  acres 
of  cleared  land,  or  primitive  forest,  lie  all 
around,  inviting  the  builders  to  extend  their 
town  over  just  as  wide  a  surface  as  they 
please.  This  strange  want  of  taste  and  fore- 
cast— this  unaccountable  disregard  to  health 
and  comfort  and  beauty,  will  be  matter  of  the 
deepest  regret  to  those  who  come  after  us, 
some  two  or  three  hundred  years  hence, 
when  many  of  our  towns,  which  are  now  just 
springing  into  existence,  will  have  become 
great  cities;  and  it  will  be  too  late  to  remedy 
the  evils  of  our  absurd  and  contracted  policy. 
What  a  pity,  that  in  fifty  growing  towns, 
which  I  might  name,  no  open  squares  of  any 
extent  were  left,  in  laying  them  out,  and  that 
as  far  as  they  have  been  extended,  almost 
every  rod  of  ground  is  covered  with  build- 
ings. In  most  cases,  perhaps  something  might 
yet  be  done,  to  redeem  these  embryo  cities 
from  everlasting  discomfort,  by  seasonably 
purchasing  and  laying  out  the  grounds  which 
lie  in  the  vicinity,  so  as  to  leave  ample  room 
for  air  and  exercise — for  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  flowers — for  gravelled  walks  and  wide 
avenues.  How  much  to  be  desired  is  it,  that 
suggestions  of  this  sort  should  be  speedily 
acted  upon,  by  those  who  now  have  it  in  their 
power  to  bless  unborn  millions  with  health  and 
convenience  ;  and  that  those  men  of  wealth 
and  enterprise,  who  are  founding  new  cities 
and  towns  in  the  far  west  and  elsewhere, 
should,  in  the  same  way,  hand  down  such  in- 
valuable comforts  and  blessings,  if  they  do 
not  their  own  names,  to  a  grateful  posterity. 
And  may  I  not  just  add  in  this  connection, 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  plant  avenues,  and 
lay  out  little  malls,  and  parks,  and  pleasure 
grounds,  in  and  around  our  thousand  thriving 
villages.  How  greatly  would  it  add  to  their 
beauty  and  multiply  their  attractions.  I  am 
znortified,  when  I  think  how  difficult  it  is,  in 
most  cases,  to  raise  even  a  few  dollars  for 
any  such  purpose.  In  acting  upon  the  maxim, 
that  those  who  come  after  us  must  take  care 
of  themselves,  as  we  have  done,  Ave  neglect 
to  take  care  of  our  own  health  and  comfort. 

From  Dick's  "  Mental  Illumination  anil  Jloral  Improvement 
ol"  Mankind." 

Universal  extension  of  Intellectual  and  Reli- 
gious Education. 

[Whatever  exceptions  some  may  take  to 
parts  of  the  following  extract,  that  it  contains 
much  truth  forcibly  and  beautifully  expressed, 
we  think,  will  not  be  denied.] 

What,  then,  are  those  means  by  which  the 
moral  world  may  be  renewed  "  in  knowledge 
and  holiness,  after  the  image  of  Him  who 
created  it  ?"  Undoubtedly  the  efficient  train- 
ing of  the  young  from  the  earliest  period  of 
intimcy  to  the  age  of  manhood,  is  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  steps  to  the  thorough 
renovation  of  the  world — a  subject  whioh  has 
hitherto  been  cgregiously  trifled  n'ith,  and  al- 
most overlooked,  in  our  Christian  arrange- 
ments. We  have  all  along  laid  too  much 
stress  upon  the  mere  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  delivery  of  a  piece  of 
human  composition  to  a  mixed  multitude,  the 
one  half  of  whom  are  unprepared  by  previous 
instruction  either  to  understand  or  to  appre- 


ciate its  truths ;  and  hence  the  comparatively 
feeble  effects  which  have  been  produced  on 
the  moral  characters  of  men ;  hence  the  con- 
fused conceptions  entertained  of  Divine  truth ; 
and  hence  it  happens,  in  certain  cases,  that 
the  truth  delivered  rebounds  from  the  heart 
like  a  ball  of  cork  from  a  wall  of  adamant, 
because  it  has  not  been  previously  prepared 
for  its  reception ;  and,  to  palliate  our  remiss- 
ness and  inactivity,  we  have  sometimes  had 
the  presumption  to  ascribe  this  effect  to  the 
withholding  of  Divine  influence.  Let  it  not, 
however,  be  imagined  that  I  mean  to  discou- 
rage the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  No :  na- 
thing  is  farther  from  my  intention.  Let  the 
gospel  be  proclaimed  still  more  extensively, 
and  with  far  more  energy  and  pathos  than 
have  ever  yet  been  displayed ;  and  let  mis- 
sionary exertions,  and  every  other  Christian 
activity  now  in  operation,  be  carried  forward 
with  still  greater  vigour*  But  let  our  chief 
attention  be  directed  to  the  preparation  of 
the  minds  of  the  young  for  the  reception  of 
the  truths  of  religion — to  invigorate  their  ra- 
tional poweis  and  their  principles  of  action, 
and  to  counteract,  on  the  first  appearance, 
every  evil  propensitj^ — and  then  we  may  ex- 
pect that,  the  "Word  of  God"  will  soon  run 
like  a  mighty  river  through  the  world,  and 
"  have  free  course  and  be  glorified,"  enlight- 
ening the  understanding,  purifying  the  affec- 
tions, and  "  bringing  into  captivity  every 
thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ."  An 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious*  education, 
universally  extended,  constitutes  the  essence 
of  the  Millennium  ;  it  is  one  of  its  chief  cha- 
racteristics, and  will  form  the  foundation  of 
all  the  happiness  whicir  will  then  be  enjoyed; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  circum- 
stances connected  with  that  period,  that  "  all 
shall  know  Jehovah,  iVom  the  least  to  the 
greatest."  But  how  can  we  expect  that  the 
superstructure  can  be  reared,  if  the  founda- 
tions be  not  laid,  or  that  "  the  desert  will  re- 
joice and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  while  the  hand 
of  industry  is  never  applied  to  root  up  the 
briers  and  thorns,  and  to  cultivate  the  soil?  . 
.  .  But,  is  it  of  any  avail  to  address  the  ma- 
jority of  our  fellow-men  on  the  subject  ?  No  : 
we  might  as  soon  speak  to  the  tides  and  cur- 
rents of  the  ocean,  and  expect  them  to  stop 
at  our  command,  as  to  expect  that  the  current 
of  licentiousness,  folly,  ambition,  and  avarice, 
in  which  three  fourths  of  mankind  are  carried 
headlong,  will  stop  its  course,  and  diverge  into 
the  channel  of  religion,  philanthropy  and  be- 
neficence. But  I  trust  there  is  still  a  select 
band  of  Christian  philantliropists  who  only 
require  to  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
extraordinary  exertion,  and  to  receive  an  ad- 
ditional st'tnulus,  in  order  to  excite  them  to  a 
godliJ^e  liberality.    What  sacrifice  would  it 


*  In  this  and  various  other  parts  of  this  work,  I 
have  used  the  word  moral  and  religious,  in  compliance 
with  common  usaj^c,  as  if  they  conveyed  distinct  ideas. 
But  I  conceive  that  the  ideas  they  express  are  so  inti- 
niatcly  connected  that  they  can  never  he  s<:parated. 
There  can  be  no  true  morality  but  what  is  founded  on 
religion,  or  tlic  principles  oi"  Christianity  ;  and  reli- 
gion can  have  no  real  existence  but  as  connected  with 
the  morality  of  the  Bible — the  promotion  of  which,  in 
principle  and  conduct,  is  the  great  object  of  all  the  re- 
velations of  Heaven. 
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be  to  a  man  who  has  £  500  a-year  to  devote 
annually  £100  to  the  purposes  of  religious 
and  intellectual  improvement  ?  to  another  who 
has  £  1000  a  year  to  devote  £  300,  and  to  an- 
other who  has  £  10,000  to  allot  £  4000  annual- 
ly for  the  same  object  1  It  would  not  deprive 
any  one  of  them  either  of  the  necessaries  or 
of  the  luxuries  of  life,  or  of  any  thing  that 
contributes  to  comfort,  honour,  or  sensitive 
enjoyment.  It  is  now  high  time  that  the 
sincerity  of  a  profession  of  Christianity  should 
be  tried  by  the  test  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
dollars.  We  have  beheld  numerous  instances 
of  ministers  and  others  aspiring  after  the 
highest  stations  and  the  largest  salaries,  in 
order  to  increase  their  incomes.  Let  us  now 
see  what  sacrifices  they  will  make  of  the 
wealth  which  God  has  given  them  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  his  glory  in  the  world. 
Let  us  see  whether  God  or  mammon,  whether 
the  promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind 
or  "  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  the  pride  of  life," 
rule  supreme  in  their  hearts.  That  man  who 
refuses  to  come  forward  with  his  wealth,  when 
it  is  proved  to  be  requisite  for  the  purposes 
alluded  to,  ought  not  to  assume  the  name  of  a 
Christian.  He  has  never  felt  the  influence  of 
that  divine  maxim  of  our  Saviour,  "  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  He  virtually 
declares,  that  "  laying  up  treasure  on  earth," 
providing  fortunes  for  his  family,  keeping  up 
a  certain  rank  in  society,  and  living  in  luxu- 
rious abundance,  are  matters  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  approach  of  the  Millen- 
nium and  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  If  a 
man  is  in  doubt  with  respect  to  the  existence 
of  religious  principle  in  his  soul,  I  know  not 
a  better  test  than  this,  by  which  to  try  the 

sincerity  of  his   Christian  profession  :   Is  he 

willing,  at  the  call  of  God,  to  give  up  a  por- 
tion of  his  possessions  to  his  service,  and 
even  "  to  forsake  all"  to  prove  himself  "  a 
follower  of  Christ  V  There  is  a  certain  class 
of  religionists  who  are  continually  whining 
about  the  low  state  of  religion,  and  the  wicked- 
ness that  prevails  among  all  ranks;  and  there 
is  another  class  who  are  frequently  talking 
about  the  calculations  that  have  been  made 
respecting  the  predicted  period  of  the  "  lat- 
ter-day glory  ;"  but  when  you  ask  any  of  these 
classes  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  in 
order  to  supply  means  for  improving  society 
and  hastening  the  approach  of  that  glory,  they 
will  rebound  from  you  as  the  north-poles  of 
two  magnets  rebound  from  each  other,  and 
will  tell  you,  with  an  air  of  apathy  and  spi- 
ritual pride,  "  that  the  spirit  is  not  yet  poured 
out,  that  man  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  and 
that  God's  time  is  not  yet  come."    If  Chris- 
tians were  universally  to  act  upon  such  views, 
•the  predicted  glory  of  future  ages  would  never 
be  realised.    "  It  is  not  for  us  to  know  the 
times  and  the  seasons  which  the  Father  hath 
reserved  in  his  own  power ;"  but  we  know 
that  it  is  our  present  duty  to  consecrate  to 
the  service  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind 
all  the  powers  and  faculties  with  which  we 
are  invested,  all  the  energies  we  are  capable 
of  exerting,  and  all  the  treasures  not  essen- 
tial to  our  comfort,  to  carry  forward  the 
building  of  the  Spiritual  Temple,  and  to 
"  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord." 


In  short,  it  is  now  more  than  time  that 
true  Christians  were  rising  above  the  false 
maxims  of  the  world,  the  calculating  spirit 
of  commerce,  the  degrading  views  of  the  sons 
of  avarice,  and  the  pursuit  of  earthly  honours 
and  distinctions,  and  acting  in  conformity  to 
the  noble  character  by  which  they  wish  to 
be  distinguished.  Let  them  come  forward 
in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  declare  by  their 
conduct,  and  their  noble  generosity,  that 
while  they  enjoy  and  relish  the  bounties  of 
the  Creator,  they  despise  the  vain  pageantry 
of  fashionable  life,  with  all  its  baubles,  and 
are  determined  to  consecrate  to  rational  and 
religious  objects  all  the  superfluities  of  wealth 
which  have  been  hitherto  devoted  to  luxury 
and  pride.  Every  Christian  hero  should  be 
distinguished  in  society  (whether  he  be  sneer- 
ed at  or  applauded  by  the  men  of  the  world) 
by  his  determined  opposition  to  worldly  prin- 
ciples and  maxims — by  his  abhorrence  of 
avarice — by  his  active  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  philanthropy — and  by  the  liberal  portion  of 
his  substance  which  he  devotes  to  the  cause 
of  education  and  religion ;  and  the  church 
ought  to  exclude  from  her  pale  all  who  re- 
fuse, in  this  way,  to  approve  themselves  the 
disciples  of  Jesus.  Better  have  a  church 
composed  of  a  select  band  of  a  hundred 
"  right-hearted  men,"  ardent,  generous,  and 
persevering,  than  a  thousand  lukewarm  pro- 
fessors, who  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  world,  and  who  attempt  to  serve  both 
God  and  mammon.  Such  a  select  band  of 
Christian  heroes,  in  difterent  parts  of  the 
Universal  Church,  "  shining  as  lights  in  the 
world,  in  the  midst  of  a  perverse  generation," 
and  exerting  all  their  influence  and  power  in 
counteracting  ignorance  and  depravity,  and 
promoting  the  difiusion  of  every  branch  of 
useful  knowledge,  would  d  u  more  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  approach  of  the  Millennium, 
than  ten  times  the  number  of  a  mixed  multi- 
tude of  professing  Christians  who  are  sunk 
into  a  state  of  apathy,  and  have  little  more  of 
rclioion  than  the  name.  Their  influence  would 
be  poiDerful  in  every  circle  m  which  they 
moved — they  would  make  the  rich  professors 
of  religion  ashamed  of  their  parsimony  and 
their  indolence — they  would  induce  the  luke- 
warm Christian  either  to  come  cheerfully  for- 
ward with  his  wealth  and  influence,  or  give 
up  the  profession  of  religion  altogether,  and 
take  his  stand  at  once  among  the  men  of  the 
world  ;  and  they  would  stimulate  the  young 
generation  around  them  to  consecrate  the 
vigour  of  their  lives  to  such  holy  activities. 
They  would  doubtless  be  sneered  at  by  the 
licentious,  the  avaricious,  and  the  gay ;  and 
even  by  the  proud  and  wealthy  ecclesiastic, 
who  has  never  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  Neff  ox 
an  Oherlin  ;  but  every  one  who  is  conscious 
that  "  his  witness  is  in  heaven,  and  his  record 
on  higb,"  will  look  down  with  a  becoming 
indifference  on  the  scorn  of  such  men,  and 
"  hold  on  his  way  rejoicing." — "  Who,  then, 
is  a  wise  man  among  us,  and  endowed  with 
knowledge," — "  to  whom  God  hath  given 
riches,  and  the  power  to  use  them?" — let 
him  come  forward  with  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge and  his  treasures  of  wealth,  and  dedicate 
them  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High ;  and 


bring  along  with  him  a  few  more  congenial 
minds  to  embark  in  the  same  undertaking, 
and  great  shall  be  his  reward.  "  For  they 
that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of 
the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to 
righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  Friends'  Reading 
Room  Association,  held  3d  month  8th,  1836, 
the  following  members  were  chosen  officers  of 
the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz. 

Secretary — Jos.  Scattebgood, 
Clerk — Blakey  Shaepless. 

Managers — Wm.  Evans,  Philip  Garrete, 
Samuel  B.  Morris,  Samuel  Mason,  Jr.,  B.  H. 
Warder,  John  G.  Hoskins,  Samuel  F.  Troth, 
Jeremiah  Hacker,  Wililam  Hodgson,  Jr., 
Joseph  Kite,  Charles  Yarnall,  Samuel  Ran- 
dolph, Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  and  Thomas 
Williamson. 

The  following  report  of  the  managers  of 
the  past  year  was  read  : 

"  To  Friends^  Reading  Room  Association. 

"  The  managers  of  Friends'  Reading  Room 
Association,  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  constitution,  report, — That  soon  after 
their  organization,  a  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  look  out  for  rooms  properly  situated  for 
the  purposes  of  the  association,  who  reported 
that  none  seemed  more  eligibly  located,  or 
more  suitable,  than  two  in  the  first  and  second 
stories  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends.  Being  desirous  of 
having  a  room  in  which  conversation  could 
be  allowed  without  interrupting  those  who 
might  be  reading,  we  deemed  it  necessar}'  to 
engage  both  of  those  rooms,  and  as  that  in 
the  first  story  was  unnecessarily  large  for  the 
purpose,  it  was  divided  into  two,  the  smaller 
of  which  has  been  rented  for  875,  thereby 
reducing  the  rent  of  those  we  occupy  to 
$225  per  annum,  which  is  as  little  as  such 
accommodations  as  we  have  could  be  pro- 
cured for,  in  a  central  and  convenient  situa- 
tion. The  room  in  the  second  story,  which 
is  40  feet  by  30  feet,  has  been  suitably  fur- 
nished ;  one  side  of  it  being  occupied  by 
shelves,  upon  which  the  books  are  placed, 
and  on  the  others  are  suspended  the  best  edi- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  useful  maps,  with 
several  charts,  conveying  in  a  condensed  form, 
a  variety  of  valuable  statistical  information. 
In  the  room  immediately  under  this,  which 
is  about  20  feet  by  30,  and  connected  with  it 
by  an  easy  flight  of  stairs,  have  been  placed, 
in  addition  to  the  requisite  furniture,  several 
cases,  in  which  have  been  deposited  a  con- 
siderable number  of  specimens  of  minerals, 
shells,  fossil  remains,  and  other  natural  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  and  foreign  countries, 
with  a  collection  of  figures  lately  imported 
from  Calcutta  for  another  institution,  repre- 
senting the  different  castes  into  which  the 
natives  of  Hindostan  are  divided,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  costumes  in  which  they  appear  in 
their  own  country.  There  is  also  in  this 
room  a  model  of  a  steam  engine  of  beautiful 
structure,  deposited  by  a  friend,  in  whose  es- 
tablishment it  was  manufactured.  The  upper 
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room  is  exclusively  appropriated  for  reading, 
the  lower  one  has  served  for  social  inter- 
course, and  in  it  the  lectures  have  been  de- 
livered. 

"  The  alterations  and  additions  which  were 
necessary  to  render  the  rooms  fit  to  be  occu- 
pied, were  made  as  soon  as  circumstances 
would  allow,  but  this  and  other  causes  pre- 
vented us  from  getting  them  in  readiness  for 
the  reception  of  visiters,  until  the  15th  of  6th 
month,  at  which  time  they  were  opened  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  George  W.  Tay- 
lor as  librarian,  who  had  them  in  charge  until 
the  8th  month,  when,  wishing  to  be  released, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Nathan  Kite,  under 
whose  care  they  continue,  and  who  performs 
the  duties  satisfactorily. 

"  Believing  that  many  Friends  might  have 
books  which  would  be  suitable  to  place  on  the 
shelves,  and  which  they  would  be  willing  to 
give  or  loan  for  the  use  of  the  association,  an 
address  was  circulated  soon  after  the  rooms 
were  taken,  soliciting  donations  and  loans 
from  such  as  might  be  disposed  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  institution  in  this  manner, 
which  resulted  in  our  procuring  a  consider- 
able number  as  gifts,  and  several  valuable 
works  have  been  deposited,  subject  to  the 
order  of  their  owners,  many  of  which  will 
prove  valuable  for  reference.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  have  purchased  about  700  volumes, 
making  altogether  about  1250  volumes,  and 
forming  a  good  collection  of  well  selected 
standard  works,  on  literature,  science,  bio- 
graphy, history,  voyages  and  travels,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  the  writings  of  Friends,  some 
of  which  are  rare,  with  other  select  reading 
of  a  moral  and  religious  character.  In  the 
selection  of  periodical  publications,  of  a  scien- 
tific, litei'ary,  or  religious  character,  care  has 
been  taken  to  exclude  those  which  might  be 
deemed  objectionable,  and  consequently  the 
number  at  present  on  the  tables  is  very  limit- 
ed, except  of  the  first  class,  of  which  the 
collection  comprises  the  most  important  and 
interesting  that  are  published.  Anxious  to 
present  to  those  for  whose  benefit  the  insti- 
tution was  originated,  every  inducement  to 
frequent  the  rooms  in  our  power,  as  well  as 
to  afford  them  such  means  of  acquiring  useful 
knowledge  as  were  within  our  reach,  we  con- 
cluded to  have  a  course  of  lectures  delivered 
on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  experiments  and 
illustrations,  and  to  invite  from  those  of  our 
Society  qualified  for  the  service,  voluntary 
lectures  on  any  suital)le  i)ranch  of  knowledge. 
In  conformity  with  tliis  plan  we  engaged 
John  Simmons,  a  well  known  lecturer  in  this 
city,  to  deliver  a  course  on  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  our  friend  Enoch 
Lewis  very  kindly  volunteered  his  valuable 
aid,  and  delivered  a  few  lectures  on  astro- 
nomy ;  both  courses  have  been  well  attended, 
and  the  result  encourages  us  to  believe,  that 
the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  institution 
may  be  mucii  promoted  by  continuing  this 
mode  of  familiar  and  profitable  instruction. 
The  limited  state  of  our  finances  will,  liow- 
ever,  render  it  necessary  to  depend  in  great 
measure  upon  the  gratuitous  aid  of  those 
whose  leisure  and  acquisitions  will  enable 


them  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion in  this  way. 

"  Although  the  number  of  young  persons 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges 
which  this  institution  offers  has  been  consi- 
derable, it  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  the 
managers  to  see  them  more  generally  appre- 
ciate and  embrace  the  advantages  which  we 
believe  it  is  calculated  to  confer.  To  those 
especially  who  are  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
parental  care,  and  are  placed  in  situations 
where  but  little  interest  in  their  welfare  is 
manifested  by  those  by  whom  they  are  sur- 
rounded, it  affords  a  retreat  where  they  can 
pass  their  leisure  evenings,  sheltered  from 
the  temptations  and  allurements  which  abound 
in  large  cities,  in  pleasant  and  instructive  oc- 
cupation. They  may  here  form  habits  and 
imbibe  sentiments,  by  the  free  interchange  of 
opinions  in  social  conversation  with  their 
elder  friends,  which  would  leave  them  little 
inducement  to  indulge  in  unprofitable  com- 
pany, or  seek  recreation  at  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  which  immorality  and  vice  so  gene- 
rally abound.  We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to 
state,  that  several  young  Friends  have  ac- 
knowledged the  pleasure  they  have  derived 
from  the  opportunities  it  affords  for  social 
intercourse,  and  we  confidently  hope  that,  if 
rightly  cherished  and  sustained,  its  beneficial 
influences  will  be  perceived  in  our  young 
men  being  drawn  into  more  close  and  inti- 
mate connection  with  their  religiously  con- 
cerned brethren,  and  into  greater  unity  with 
the  testimonies  and  doctrines  of  our  Society. 
But  in  order  that  its  usefulness  in  this  respect 
may  be  exerted  to  its  fullest  extent,  we  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  our  elder  Friends  who  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  its  success,  and  in  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation,  more  frequently  to  visit 
the  rooms,  and  mingle  with  and  encourage 
the  acquaintance  of  their  younger  fellow- 
members.  If  by  cheerful  social  intercourse 
with  their  older  friends  (whose  religious  con- 
versation, advice,  and  exemplary  deportment 
they  could  not  fail  to  respect,)  their  virtuous 
resolutions  were  strengthened,  their  religious 
opinions  confirmed,  or  encouragement  were 
held  forth  to  pursue  the  paths  of  rectitude, 
what  Friend  is  there  who  would  not  derive 
sufficient  recompense  for  the  small  sacrifices 
which  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  make, 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  been  instru- 
mental in  producing  such  a  happy  result  ? 
We  believe  such  has  been  the  effect  and  such 
would  often  be  the  influence  of  the  intimate 
association  of  the  young  with  the  old ;  and 
although  it  might  not  be  immediately  per- 
ceived, yet  who  can  tell  how  often  the  most 
salutary  eflTccts  are  produced  upon  individuals 
in  after  life,  upon  the  remembrance  of  a  gen- 
tle hint  or  friendly  caution  dropt  in  social  con- 
versation, at  a  time  when  the  giddy  thoughts 
of  youth  prevented  them  from  being  duly  ap- 
preciated. 

"  If,  then,  the  tendency  of  this  concern  is  to 
throw  around  our  youth  salutary  guards  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  minority,  and  serves 
to  keep  them  near  their  friends,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  contamination  to  which 
they  are  so  peculiarly  liable  at  this  period 


of  their  lives,  we  should  regard  it  as  a  valu- 
able and  important  part  of  our  social  institu- 
tions, and  as  such,  claiming  our  fostering  care 
and  regard." 

From  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 
IMPROMPTU  ON  A  SPKIG  OF  HEATH. 

It  grew  not  in  that  golden  climeu 

VVliere  painted  birds,  in  bowers  as  gay, 
Their  notes  on  tropic  breezes  chime, 

While  nature  keeps  her  holiday  ! 
'Neath  northern  skies  its  leaflets  first 

Expanded  to  the  wooing  air, 
And,  in  the  lonely  wild  wood  nursed, 

It  learn'd  the  northern  blasts  to  bear. 

Transplanted  from  its  simple  home — 

By  rocky  dell  or  wind-swept  hill — 
Like  birds  in  stranger  climes  that  roam. 

And  keep  their  native  wood-notes  still — 
Slill  in  its  modest  vesture  dressed 

It  blooms,  unchanged  with  change  of  scene, 
An  emblem  on  its  wearer's  breast. 

Of  Truth  and  Purity  within. 


The  Knowledge  of  Christ  crucified. — What  is  all 
knowledge  but  painted  folly  in  comparison  with  this? 
Though  thou  hadst  Solomon's  faculty  to  discourse  of 
all  plants,  and  have  not  the  right  knowledge  of  this 
root  of  Jesse;  if  thou  wert  singular  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  stars,  and  course  of  the  heavens,  and  couldst 
walk  through  the  spheres  with  a  Jacob's  staff,  but 
ignorant  of  this  stor  of  Jacob ;  if  thou  knowest  the 
history  of  all  time,  and  the  life  and  death  of  all  the 
most  famous  princes,  and  couldst  rehearse  them  all, 
but  dost  not  spiritually  know  and  apply  to  thyself  the- 
dealh  of  Jesus  as  thy  life — tiiou  ait  still  a  wretched 
fool,  and  all  thy  knowledge  with  thee  shall  quickly 
perish.  On  the  other  side  :  if  thy  capacity  or  breeding 
hath  denied  thee  the  knowledge  of  all  those  things  in 
which  men  glory  so  much,  yet  do  but  learn  Christ 
crucified,  and  what  wouldst  thou  have  more?  That 
shall  make  tliee  happy  lor  ever. — Leigttton. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  27th  ull.,  Mary,  widow 
of  the  late  Samuel  Clement,  in  the  66th  year  of  her 
age. 

  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  inst.  Griffith  Ed- 

WARDS,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age. 

His  health  had  been  many  months  gradually  declin- 
ing,  and  it  was  consoling  to  observe,  while  his  earthly 
tabernacle  was  dissolving,  that  his  mind  was  sweetly 
preparing  for  the  solemn  change. 

On  first  day,  the  14lh  of  second  month,  after  speaking 
to  his  wife  and  daughter  concerning  his  departure, 
and  expressing  his  wishes  rcliitivc  to  his  funeral,  he 
remarked,  "  My  nights  are  wakeful,  but  I  arn  not  un- 
employed ;  I  am  engaged  in  supplication  and  entreaty 
to  my  dear  Saviour,  that  he  will  in  mercy  forgive  all 
my  sins;  and  when  the  period  of  dissolution  shall  ar- 
rive, that  he  will  receive  me  into  everlasting  happi- 
ness." On  another  occasion,  he  said,  "  I  have  no  hope 
but  in  the  mercy  and  merits  of  iho  Lord  .Tesus;"  and 
at  another  time,  "  I  feel  that  all  is  forgiven  me." 

The  quietude  of  his  spirit  evinced  the  support  of  the 
Everlasting  Arm,  and  ""e  believe  that  he  is  added  to 
liie  number  of  \.]iafc  who  have  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  »»-'iite  in  the  blood  of  tlie  Lamb. 

 on  ihe  7th  of  the  present  month,  at  the  resi- 

den<^c  of  her  father,  Samuel  Cope,  in  East  Bradford, 
Chester  county,  Deborah  Cope,  in  the  4Lst  year  of  her 
age.  The  deceased  was  a  valuable  and  exemplary 
member  of  our  religious  Society,  and  was  known  to 
many  Friends  as  the  companion  of  Dugan  and  Ase- 
nath  Clark  in  their  late  religious  visit  to  the  meetings 
of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  Yearly  Meetings. 
She  was  sound  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  found  that 
the  principles  under  which  she  acted  in  her  life  sus- 
tained her  in  licr  last  illness,  which  continued  many 
months,  expressing  about  a  week  before  her  departure, 
"  I  die  in  a  firm  and  unshaken  belief  in  the  doctrines 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ." 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Legislative  Council  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  behalf  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers. 

(Continued  from  page  184.) 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  laws  is  to  pro- 
mote religion  and  morality  ;  wherever  Chris- 
tianity goes,  it  bears  with  it  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  of  knowledge — it  diffuses  a  spirit 
of  cheerful  submission  to  the  laws — it  esta- 
blishes order,  secures  the  rights  of  property, 
and  binds  man  to  a  life  of  virtue  and  probity, 
by  higher  obligations  than  those  of  human 
prescription.  Hence  it  is  the  aim  of  wise 
and  enlightened  statesmen  to  foster  the  insti- 
tutions of  religion ;  and  that  system  of  legis- 
lation must  be  imperfect  and  short-sighted 
indeed,  which,  while  it  guards  with  vigilance 
the  property  of  individuals,  leaves  that  of 
religious  societies  uncertain  in  its  tenure,  a 
prize  to  tempt  ambitious  innovators,  and  the 
reward  of  controversy  and  schism.  If  the 
citizens  have  the  right  to  expect  from  the 
laws  protection  and  security  in  their  indivi- 
dual relations,  they  can  have  no  less  right  to 
demand  and  receive  it  collectively,  when  they 
associate  for  purposes  which,  of  all  others,  it 
is  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  govern- 
ment to  cherish  and  promote. 

To  those  then,  of  whatever  religious  pro- 
fession, who  value  the  social  and  Christian 
institutions  of  our  state,  who  desire  to  see 
them  flourish  with  increasing  vigour  and  sta- 
bility,  and  who  feel  that  they  have  a  common 
stake  in  maintaining  them  inviolate,  this  case 
presents  itself  with  deep  and  absorbing  inte- 
rest. The  proposed  bill  is  an  attempt  to  in- 
vade   the   rights  of  property  of  a  religious 

community ;  to  dissolve  contracts  long  since 
made  in  good  faith ;  to  divert  property,  from 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  especially  given, 
to  others,  foreign  and  opposite  in  their  cha- 
racter ;  and  to  break  up  a  system  of  church 
government,  voluntarily  instituted  by  common 
consent,  for  the  control  of  its  members. 

Happily  for  the  credit  as  well  as  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  the  bill  did  not  become  a 
law.  Its  novel  and  obnoxious  features  stood 
forth  in  too  strong  relief  to  elude  the  vigilance 
and  discernment  of  men  skilled  in  legislation  ; 
and  the  statute  book  was  spared  the  disgrace 
of  an  act  so  unconstitutional  and  oppressive. 
But  the  Hicksite  party  openly  declared  their 
determination  to  renew  the  application,  and 
to  press  it  again  and  again  on  the  council  and 
assembly,  until  they  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  law.  While  the  bill  was  pending,  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  through  its  representative 
body,  presented  a  respectful  remonstrance 
against  its  enactment,  which  will  be  found  in 
the  appendix  to  this  appeal.  Subsequently, 
several  of  the  leading  Hicksites  then  attend- 
ing the  legislature,  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bers a  printed  paper,  calculated,  as  we  think, 
to  make  an  unfair  impression  respecting  the 
case ;  and  as  the  press  of  other  engagements 
did  not  then  admit  of  a  full  reply,  we  have 
deemed  it  a  duty  to  the  cause  of  Friends 
and  to  the  public,  to  make  a  calm  and  candid 
exhibit  of  the  circumstances  of  our  case. 
This  has  become  the  more  necessary,  be- 


cause they  have  recently  notified  us  of  their 
intention  to  renew  the  application  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  during  the  present  session. 

It  is  with  reluctance  that  we  again  appear 
before  the  public.  We  had  indulged  the 
hope,  that  after  the  decision  of  the  high 
court  of  errors  and  appeals,  the  subjects  of 
this  lamented  controversy  would  have  been 
permitted  to  repose ;  and  although  that  de- 
cision established  the  right  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  to  the  property,  yet  no  movement 
has  since  been  made  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
except  only  as  respects  the  bond  and  mort- 
gage which  formed  the  subject  matter  of  the 
equity  proceedings. 

But  our  hopes  and  our  forbearance  were 
equally  fruitless — one  year  had  not  transpired, 
before  we  were  again  brought  before  the  public, 
by  an  application  from  the  Hicksites  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  We  suspect  the  annals  of 
legislation  will  not  furnish  a  parallel  to  this 
course.  That  a  party  to  a  chancery  suit, 
after  having  spread  their  case  before  the 
court  by  voluminous  testimony,  and  had  it 
ably  argued  by  counsel,  and  a  decision  pro- 
nounced unfavourable  to  them — after  carry- 
ing it  by  appeal  to  the  supreme  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  the  state,  and  there  again  heard  and 
considered,  and  a  judgment  given,  affirming 
that  of  the  court  below  :  that  after  all  this, 
they  should  apply  for  a  law  to  annul  the  de- 
cisions of  our  courts,  to  overturn  the  settled 
principles  of  law  and  equity,  and  introduce 
an  anomaly  in  legislation  as  well  as  jurispru- 
dence, is  a  measure  no  less  bold  than  it  is 
unprecedented. 

The  preamble  to  the  very  bill  which  they 
are  so  solicitous  to  have  passed,  furnishes  a 
conclusivo  argument  against  the  course  pro- 
posed. It  declares  that  "  No  person  or  per- 
sons ought,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
to  be  called  in  question,  or  in  the  least 
hvrt  or  punished,  either  in  person,  estate,  or 
privilege,  for  the  sake  of  his  opinion,  judg- 
ment, faith,  or  worship  towards  God,  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,"  &c.  If  this  language  be  of 
any  force,  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  as  to  the  Society  of  Hicksites,  or 
any  others.  And  yet,  what  does  the  bill  pro- 
pose to  do  ?  Is  it  not  to  take  away  the  proper- 
ty of  Friends,  and  thus  to  "  punish  and  hurt" 
them  in  their  "estate?"  And  for  what  reason  ? 
Because  they  cannot  adopt  the  principles  of 
the  Hicksite  Society,  and  decline  leaving  the 
doctrines,  discipline,  and  institutions  of  their 
forefathers,  in  order  to  fraternise  with  the 
new  sect.  We  know  of  no  other  cause  that 
can  be  alleged  for  this  extraordinary  and  op- 
pressive measure,  unless  indeed  it  be,  that 
because  the  Hicksite  Society  have  chosen  to 
secede  fi'om  the  doctrines  and  communion  of 
Friends — ice  are  therefore  to  be  punished  by 
taking  away  our  property  and  giving  it  to 
them. 

The  only  plea  on  which  they  can  make 
this  demand  is,  that  they  are  the  Society  of 
Friends — no  other  could  entitle  them  to  share 
its  property.  But  there  cannot  be  two  So- 
cieties of  Friends ;  one  holding  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  originally  distinguished  that 
sect,  and  the  other  entertaining  principles 
adverse  to  these — this  would  be  an  absurdity. 


Of  the  two  claimants  to  the  name  and  pro- 
perty of  Friends,  one  only  can  be  entitled  to 
it.  To  determine  this  question,  the  proceed- 
ings in  chancery  were  instituted.  Both  par- 
ties were  tenacious  of  their  claims,  and  there 
was  little  reason  to  expect,  that  on  subjects 
involving  conscience,  either  one  would  con- 
cede the  point  to  the  other ;  Friends,  there- 
fore, deemed  it  the  most  orderly  and  peace- 
able method,  to  refer  the  subject  to  the 
decision  of  an  impartial  and  competent  tri- 
bunal. 

There  is  another  fact  which  it  is  import- 
ant to  notice  :  Not  only  do  the  judicial  de- 
cisions pronounce  us  to  be  Friends,  but  the 
Hicksites  themselves  acknowledge  our  right 
to  that  character.  In  the  examination  of 
Abraham  Lower,  vol.  1st,  page  471,  we  find 
the  following  questions  and  answers : 

"  Q.  Does  not  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  always  remain  a  member  until  he 
is  disowned  ? 

"  Ans.    It  is  so  considered. 

"  Q.  Were  not  those  persons  you  call  or- 
thodox, members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  ? 

"  Ans.  They  remain  as  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends." 

In  the  testimony  of  Charles  Stokes,  another 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  Hicksite  Society,  he 
is  asked  :  "  Have  your  meetings  dealt  with 
or  disowned  any  of  those  whom  you  call  or- 
thodox ?"  To  which  he  replied  :  "  Not  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  I  think." 

Halliday  Jackson,  another  of  their  wit- 
nesses, makes  the  following  statement : 

"  Q.  Had  those  persons,  who  are  reputed 
to  have  held  that  meeting,  [viz.  the  yearly 
meeting  of  Friends,  held  at  Arch  street  meet- 
ing-house, 1828,]  been  disowned  or  in  any 
way  deprived  of  their  rights  in  the  Society 
of  Friends,  at  the  time  of  holding  such  meet- 
ings? 

"  Ans.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  stated 
before,  that  we  disowned  none  on  account  of 
the  separation  that  has  taken  place." 

Whatever  rights,  therefore,  we  possessed, 
antecedent  to  the  separation  of  the  Hicksite 
party,  must,  by  their  own  declaration,  still 
remain  and  be  in  full  force  ;  and  as  Abraham 
Lower  asserts  in  his  testimony,  that  "  a  body 
can't  divide  against  itself,"  (vol.  1,  page  469,) 
it  will  follow  that  our  claim  to  be  the  Society 
of  Friends  must  be  valid — being  Friends  by 
the  admission  of  their  own  witnesses,  both 
before  and  since  the  separation.  Our  claim 
is  further  strengthened  by  the  testimony  of 
Halliday  .Tackson,  vol.  2,  p.  174,  where  he 
declares,  that  "  to  determine  which  [of  the 
two  litigant  parties]  is  actually  the  Society, 
[of  Friends,]  is  for  the  chancellor  of  New 
Jersey;"  and  again,  on  page  189,  he  says: 
"  the  Society  being  divided,  and  each  [divi- 
sion] claiming  to  be  the  Society  of  Friends, 
maintaining  its  principles,  and  acting  under 
its  discipline,  the  decision  must  rest  for  a 
higher  tribunal  than  this,  to  say  who  are  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  court  of  chancery 
is  the  higher  tribunal  I  speak  of."  The  de- 
cision of  the  tribunal  whose  competency  and 
authority  is  thus  declared  by  one  of  their  in- 
tiuential  members,  we  have  already  shown  to 
be  favourable  to  our  claim. 
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In  order  to  place  the  subject  in  a  clear 
light,  it  will  be  necessary  briefly  to  review 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  separation,  and 
some  of  the  circumstances  attending  it,  as 
they  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion, which  is  the  Society  of  Friends.  As 
these  have  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  in- 
vestigation before  a  master  in  chancery,  and 
the  evidence  taken  by  him  under  affirmation 
is  before  the  public,  we  shall  rely  chiefly  on 
that  as  the  source  of  our  information. 

As  respects  the  causes  which  produced 
the  difficulty  and  separation,  we  cannot  state 
them  more  accurately,  than  by  quoting  from 
their  address,  the  first  official  document  issued 
by  the  Hicksite  Society,  in  the  fourth  month, 
1827,  in  which  they  say,  "  Our  attention  has 
been  turned  to  the  present  condition  of  this 
yearly  meeting  and  its  different  branches,  and 
by  evidence  on  every  hand  we  are  constrain- 
ed to  declare,  that  the  unity  of  this  body  is 
interrupted,  that  a  division  exists  among  us, 
developing  in  its  progress  views  which  appear 
incompatible  with  each  other,  and  feelings 
averse  to  a  reconciliation.  Doctrines  held 
by  one  part  of  Society,  and  which  we  believe 
to  he  sound  and  edifying,  are  pronounced  by 
the  other  part  to  be  unsound  and  spurious. 
From  this  has  resulted  a  state  of  things  that 
has  proved  destructive  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, and  in  which  the  fruits  of  love  and 
condescension  have  been  blasted,  and  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments,  even  of  social  in- 
tercourse, greatly  diminished.  Measures  have 
been  pursued  which  we  deem  oppressive,  and 
in  their  nature  and  tendency  calculated  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  those  benefits,  to  esta- 
blish and  perpetuate  which  should  be  the 
purpose  of  every  religious  association." 

Such  is  the  concise,  but  clear  and  compre- 
hensive statement  given  by  the  Hicksite  So- 
ciety, of  the  causes  which  induced  them  to 
secede  from  Friends,  and  there  are  several 
points  in  it  which  deserve  particular  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  it  acknowledges  that  the 
division  existed  at  tlie  time  the  address  was 
issued  ;  consequently,  none  of  the  events 
which  occurred  subsequently,  could  have 
contributed  to  produce  it,  and  this  rids  us 
at  once  of  much  irrelevant  matter  with  which 
the  case  has  been  encumbered. 

Secondly,  that  the  subjects  of  controversy 
were  of  such  a  nature,  that  the  "  views"  of 
the  parties  respecting  them  were  "  incompa- 
tible with  each  other,"  and  their  "  feelings 
averse  to  reconciliation."  It  follows  from 
this,  that  the  matters  at  issue  were  of  vital 
importance — the  views  taken  of  them,  widely 
different ;  and  as  the  Hicksites  may  fairly  be 
supposed  to  speak  advisedly  respecting  them- 
selves, their  feelings  were  averse  to  any  re- 
conciliation of  the  differences. 

Thirdly,  tliat  the  controversy  was  about 
doctrines,  and  those  too  which  the  Hicksites 
esteemed  "  sound  and  edifying  ;"  and  that  so 
"  incompatible"  were  the  views  entertained 
respecting  thotn,  that  the  other  part  of  So- 
ciety, Friends,  pronounced  those  same  doc- 
trines "  to  be  unsound  and  spurious."  That 
from  this  contrariety  of  views  respecting  doc- 
trines, resulted  the  controversy  which  agitat- 
ed the  Society,  the  decay  of  love  and  conde- 


scension, and  the  pursuance  of  those  measures 
which  the  separating  party  deemed  oppres- 
sive. It  is  important  to  notice  these  facts, 
because  they  shed  a  light  that  will  serve  to 
dispel  the  clouds  and  mist  in  which  the 
Hicksites  have  since  endeavoured  to  shroud 
their  secession,  and  to  establish  beyond  dis- 
pute, by  their  own  declaration,  the  important 
truth,  that  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  of  the  final  separation  was,  "  in- 
compatible views"  respecting  doctrines.  Of 
course,  whatever  "  measures  deemed  oppres- 
sive" may  now  be  referred  to  by  them,  as 
tending  to  produce  the  separation,  they  owe 
their  origin  to  the  doctrinal  dispute- 
Thus  far,  then,  the  Hicksites  agree  with 
us ;  and  having  traced  the  rise  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  their  true  source,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  show  what  the  controverted  doctrines  were, 
and  what  the  views  entertained  by  the  respec- 
tive parties,  which  the  Hicksites  assert  to  be 
incompatible.  This  of  course  will  exhibit 
the  nature  of  those  doctrines  which  they  de- 
clare "  to  be  sound  and  edifying,"  and  which 
Friends  "  pronounced  unsound  and  spurious." 

The  doctrines  that  gave  rise  to  the  contro- 
versy, which  spread  discord  and  schism  in 
the  church,  respected  the  divinity  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  propitiatory  sa- 
crifice for  the  sins  of  mankind,  (involving  of 
course  the  doctrine  of  the  Three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven ;)  and  the  divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

These  doctrines  the  Society  of  Friends 
holds  to  be  fundamental,  and  a  denial  of 
them  has,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  its 
existence,  been  deemed  a  sufficient  cause  for 
dismemberment.  This  fact  is  fully  attested 
in  the  evidence,  vol.  1st,  pp-  58,  so,  69,  99, 
108,  170,  171,  213.  In  page  305-6  of  the 
same  volume,  an  important  case  of  disown- 
ment  for  unsoundness  in  doctrine  is  alluded 
to,  which  took  place  as  early  as  1676,  less 
than  thirty  years  after  the  rise  of  the  Socie- 
ty, and  during  the  life-time  of  Fox,  Barclay, 
Penn,  and  nearly  all  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  early  Friends.  It  was  that  of  Jeffery 
Bullock,  who  "  taught  that  we  are  to  expect 
neither  justification  nor  condemnation  by  that 
Christ  that  died  at  Jerusalem,"  and  denied 
that  "  in  oflfering  himself  up  there  he  was  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,"  sentiments  similar  to  those  promul- 
gated by  Elias  Hicks,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
show.  For  these  doctrines  J.  Bullock  was 
disowned  ;  and  in  the  testimony  given  forth 
by  the  Society  against  him,  tlicy  declare  his 
opinions  "  both  pernicious  and  antichristian, 
contrary  to  plain  Scriptures,  and  to  the 
constant  testimony  faithfiilly  borne  among  us 
from  the  beginning."  For  a  more  full  ac- 
count of  the  case,  see  "  Evans'  Exposition," 
2d  edition,  pp.  148,  238. 

[Here  extracts  from  the  discipline,  pages 
12,  23,  and  100,  are  introduced.] 

Thus  we  sec,  from  the  discipline  itself,  the 
earnest  care  of  the  Society  that  its  members 
may  be  instructed  in  the  belief  of  these 
snriniT  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  their 
everlasting  welfare — that  the  youth  should  be 
prevented  from  reading  or  hearing  any  thing 
calculated  to  excite  the  least  doubt  concern- 


ing them,  or  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;  and  finally,  that  persons  denying 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  or  the  authenticity  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  not  being  one  in  faith 
with  the  Society,  should  be  disowned.  We 
question  whether  the  records  of  any  religious 
body  will  show  equal  concern,  to  place  the 
strongest  guards  around  its  members,  to  pre- 
serve them  from  the  approaches  of  every 
thing  which  might  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  unbelief. 

Here  again  our  views  are  supported  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  Hicksites  them- 
selves. Not  only  do  their  witnesses  all  admit 
that  the  provisions  of  its  discipline  are  bind- 
ing on  the  Society  of  Friends,  but  in  the  ex- 
amination of  Abraham  Lower  we  find  the 
following  passages,  directly  bearing  on  the 
subject :  viz. 

"  Q.  Has  it  been  always  understood,  so 
far  as  you  know,  by  that  Society,  [Friends,] 
that  a  departure  from  or  denial  of  any  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  contained  in  their  rules 
of  discipline,  was  a  subject  matter  for  disown- 
ment,  if  persisted  in,  after  proper  care  has 
been  taken? 

"  Ans.  To  the  best  of  mv  recollection,  it 
has." 

In  answer  to  another  question,  he  says — 
"  Reason  and  the  necessity  of  the  case,  would 
impose  an  obligation  on  a  religious  commu- 
nity of  Christians,  either  with  or  without  dis- 
cipline, to  disown  a  member  of  the  Society, 
holding  the  sentiments  as  recorded  in  that 
article  of  the  discipline  first  read." 

Having  thus  established  the  important  and 
fundamental  character  attached  to  these  doc- 
trines by  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  its  faith  re- 
specting them,  and  we  cannot  better  express 
it,  than  by  quoting  the  language  of  the  public 
and  official  declarations  issued  during  the 
early  periods  of  its  history. 

The  first  is  a  declaration  presented  to  the 
parliament  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  Friends  to  be  included  in  the  toleration 
act,  which  is  thus  noticed  by  George  White- 
head, a  distinguished  writer  and  minister  in 
the  Society  : 

"  We  did  propose  and  humbly  offer  [to  par- 
liament] as  our  own  real  belief  of  the  Deity 
of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  (the  fol- 
lowing,) viz.  :  '  I  profess  faith  in  God  the 
Fatiier,  and  in  Jesus  Christ  his  eternal  vSon, 
the  true  God,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one 
God,  blessed  for  ever ;  and  do  acknowledge 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament to  be  given  by  Divine  Inspiration.' 

"  It  being^  filso  our  known,  professed  prin- 
ciple^ Wncercly  to  confess  Christ  the  Son  of 
tb«  hving  God,  his  divinity,  and  as  he  is  the 
eternal  Word  ;  and  that  the  Three  that  bear 
record  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  are  one — one  Divine  Being — 
one  God,  blessed  for  ever." 

In  the  following  year,  the  subject  of  their 
religious  belief  again  coming  before  parlia- 
ment, and  several  questions  being  proposed 
to  Friends,  in  order  to  give  them  an  opportu- 
nity more  fully  to  explain  their  principles,  and 
clear  themselves  from  the  aspersions  of  their 
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enemies,  the  annexed  answers  were  presented 
to  parliament  in  the  year  1689 ;  viz. 

"  Q.  What  is  your  belief  concerning  the 
blessed  Trinity,  as  our  term  is?  • 

"  Ans.  Our  belief  is,  that  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead,  there  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost;  being  those  Three  divine  witnesses  that 
bear  record  in  heaven:  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  that  these  three  are 
one,  according  to  Holy  Scripture  testimony. 

"  Q.  Do  you  believe  the  divinity  and  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  Christ  the  eternal  Son  of 
God,  or  that  Jesus  is  truly  God  and  man  ? 

"  Ans.  Yes,  we  verily  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  truly  God  and  man, .  according  as 
Holy  Scripture  testifies  of  him  ;  God  over  all 
blessed  for  ever,  the  true  God  and  Eternal 
Life,  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
men,  even  the  Man  Christ  Jesus. 

"  Q.  Do  you  believe  and  expect  salvation 
and  justification  by  the  righteousness  and 
merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  your  own  right- 
eousness or  works  ? 

"  Ans.  By  Jesus  Christ,  his  righteousness, 
merits  and  works,  and  not  by  our  own  ;  God 
is  not  indebted  to  us  for  our  deservings,  but 
we  to  him  for  his  free  grace  in  Christ  Jesus, 
whereby  we  are  saved  through  faith  in  him, 
(not  of  ourselves,)  and  by  his  grace  enabled 
truly  and  acceptably  to  serve  and  follow  him 
as  he  requires  ;  he  is  our  all  in  aZ/,  who  work- 
etlr  all  in  us  that  is  well  pleasing  to  God. 

"  Q.  Do  you  believe  in  remission  of  sins, 
and  redemption,  through  the  suflierings,  death 
and  blood  of  Christ  ? 

"  Ans,  Yes,  through  faith  in  him,  as  he 
suffered  and  died  for  all  men,  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  all,  and  his  blood  being  shed,  for 
the  remission  of  sins ;  so  all  they  who  sin- 
cerely believe  and  obey  him,  receive  the  be- 
nefits and  blessed  eflects  of  his  suffering  and 
dying  for  them ;  they,  by  faith  in  his  name, 
receive  and  partake  of  that  eternal  redemp- 
tion which  he  hath  obtained  for  us,  who  gave 
himself  iov  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniqiiity  ;  he  died  for  our  sins,  and  rose 
again  for  our  justification ;  and  if  we  walk  in 
the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fel- 
lowship one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of 
Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin.    1  John  i.  7. 

"  Q.  Do  you  believe  and  pwn  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  to  be  given  by  Divine 
Inspiration,  and  to  contain  all  matters  of  doc- 
trine and  testimony,  &c.,  necessary  to  be  be- 
lieved and  practised  in  order  to  salvation,  and 
peace  with  God  ? 

"  Ans.  Yes,  we  do,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  the  grace  and  good  spirit  of  God,  which 
gives  the  true  understanding  of  the  mind  of 
God  and  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  we  de- 
sire ahvays  to  live  in  the  faith,  knowledge 
and  practice  of  them,  in  all  things  appertain- 
ing to  life  and  godliness  :  Holy  Scripture  be- 
ing given  by  Divine  inspiration,  is  profitable 
for  doctrine,  correction,  and  instruction,  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished  unto  every  good  work,  able  to  make 
the  man  of  God  wise  unto  salvation,  through 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus." 

(To  be  continued,) 


From  the  Annual  Monitor  for  Ic3i5. 
MEMOIR  OF  MARY  GRAVELY. 

Mary  Gravely  of  Brighton,  England,  wi- 
dow of  William  Gravely,  died  4th  of  6mo. 
1834,  aged  55.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Susanna  Lid  better,  of  Lancing, 
in  Sussex,  who  brought  her  up  to  attend  the 
established  church,  which  she  continued  to 
do  until  about  the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age, 
when  she  attended  a  meeting  at  Steyning, 
appointed  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  by 
our  friend  Sarah  Harrison  of  North  America. 
The  gospel  truths  there  delivered  were  bless- 
ed to  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  from 
that  time,  she  sought  for  opportunities  in  pri- 
vate to  pray  to  her  Heavenly  Father,  to  make 
known  his  holy  will,  and  guide  her  in  the 
way  in  which  she  should  walk.  Her  exercise 
of  mind  was  very  great ;  and  so  desirous  was 
she  of  finding  time  for  retirement,  to  hold  se- 
cret communion  with  Him  who  had  brought 
her  to  see  the  vanity  of  tliis  world's  pleasures, 
that  it  was  her  frequent  practice  to  rise  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  she  might 
not  occupy  the  time  required  for  her  many 
engagements  ;  her  mother  being  in  a  very 
weak  state,  the  care  of  a  large  family  devolv- 
ed on  Marj%  she  being  the  eldest  daughter. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  believed 
it  her  duty  to  attend  Friends'  meetings,  and 
to  change  her  gay  apparel  for  that  of  great 
simplicity,  which  she  always  afterwards  re- 
tained. She  mostly  walked  to  attend  meetings 
at  Brighton,  a  distance  of  nine  miles ;  and  her 
father  being  opposed  to  these  changes  in  his 
daughter,  rendered  the  difficulties  of  her  situ- 
ation still  greater ;  and  many  deeply  proving 
seasons  she  had  to  pass  through. 

It  may  he  truly  said  she  was  a  blessing  to 
her  father's  household  ;  and  most  of  her  bro- 
thers and  sisters  would  often  sit  with  her  to 
hear  her  read  the  Bible,  and  afterwards  re- 
main for  a  time  in  silence.  Thus,  through 
faithfulness  to  divine  manifestation,  she  be- 
came a  preacher  of  righteousness  in  conduct 
and  conversation,  being  very  watchful  over 
her  words.  She  became  a  member  of  our 
religious  Society  in  the  year  1799,  and  con- 
tinued to  walk  to  Brighton  meeting  until 
1803,  when  she  was  married  to  William 
Gravely,  and  went  ta  reside  at  Ashington, 
about  eleven  miles  from  Horsham ;  which 
meeting  she  attended  for  some  years,  but 
afterwards  returned,  and  resided  within  the 
compass  of  Brighton  meeting,  to  the  close  of 
her  peculiarly  tried  life.  She  filled  the  sta- 
tion of  elder  acceptably  for  several  years. 

Extracts  from  private  memoranda. 

21st  2mo.  1813.  '  Permit  me,  O,  Father! 
to  spread  before  thee  the  secret  petition  of 
my  heart.  Thou  canst  gather  from,  the  bar- 
ren mountains  of  an  empty  profession,  into 
the  true  fold.  Grant  that  my  spiritual  ene- 
mies may  be  destroyed  ;  give  me  strength  to 
withstand  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  ;  and, 
if  consistent  with  thy  holy  will,  feed  my  soul 
with  the  bread  of  life  ;  regard  my  prayer 
from  thy  holy  temple  ;  and  favour  me  to  re- 
joice in  thy  name  from  this  time  forth  and 
for  ever  more. 

29th  12mo.    The  desire  of  my  heart  is, 


that  the  practice  of  silent  waiting  may  not 
pass  into  mere  form ;  but  that  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  may  more  and  more  be  felt  and 
abode  under. 

24th  lOmo.  1824.  What  an  unspeakable 
favour  is  a  calm  state  of  mind.  O !  that  I 
may  be  one  of  the  spiritually  minded,  seeking 
to  be  more  and  more  abstracted  from  worldly 
cares,  and  watching  unto  prayer,  that  every 
thought  may  be  brought  into  subjection,  and 
my  heart  desiring  true  resignation  to  the 
divine  will. 

11th  3mo.  1825.  Condescend,  O,  gracious 
Father !  to  look  upon  me  in  my  low  estate. 
Thou  only  seest  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  and 
that  no  chastening  for  the  present  is  joyous, 
but  grievous  ;  nevertheless,  it  yieldeth  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  ;  so  strength- 
en my  weak  faith,  I  beseech  thee,  and  grant 
me,  0  Lord  !  to  be  still,  and  know  that  thou 
art  God  ;  for  thy  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts ;  neither  are  thy  ways  as  our  ways. 

7mo.  1826.  I  have  queried  in  my  heart, 
what  returns  I  am  endeavouring  to  make  for 
all  the  mercies  I  receive.  The  power  of  the 
Lord  has  showered  blessings  on  my  spirit ; 
and  under  many  trying  dispensations,  has  the 
cry  of  my  heart  been  regarded  by  the  Father 
of  all  our  sure  mercies.  2Gth.  In  endeavour- 
ing to  retire,  1  found  it  very  ditficuit  to  attain 
to  that  true  inward  stillness  mj"  soul  desired ; 
the  language  arose  :  "  The  Lord  he  is  God." 
O  !  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  fast  and  pray. 
The  suflerings  of  my  spirit  are  very  great : 
but  I  am  encouraged  to  cry  unto  God.  Fa- 
ther, I  will  bless  thy  name,  even  for  thy 
chastisements  ;  and  grant  that  I  may  not 
faint  beneath  thy  rod. 

2d  lOmo.  1828.  My  trust  is  in  the  Sa- 
viour's atoning  blood,  to  -cleanse  the  temple 
of  my  heart.  The  Lord  is  high  above  all 
gods  ;  and  his  power  alone  can  keep  us  from 
the  evil  that  is  in  the  world.  Return  unto 
thy  rest,  O  my  soul  !  for  the  Lord  hath  dealt 
bountifully  with  thee. 

7th  3mo.  1830.  I  consider  it  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  present  our  bodies  before 
the  Almighty,  in  order  to  be  helped  by  him 
to  perform  true,  silent,  spiritual  worship. 
21st.  O,  dearest  Father  !  sufler  not  my  mind 
to  be  brought  into  bondage  by  any  earthly 
thing,  but  deliver  me  by  thy  everlasting  arm 
of  power. 

17th  lOmo.  Whilst  engaged  in  lawful  oc- 
cupations, I  desire  to  have  them  kept  in  sub- 
jection ;  and  my  spiritual  eye  steadfast  to  the 
things  which  are  not  seen,  and  which  are 
eternal.  God  is  love.  O  !  the  length,  and 
breadth,  and  depth  of  the  goodness  of  God  ! 
"  For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus, 
who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all."  I  crave 
for  watchfulness,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer. 

2d  Imo.  1831.  My  mind  has  been  sweet- 
ly instructed  this  morning  by  various  passages 
of  Scripture,  but  not  so  entirely  engaged  in 
secret  prayer  as  is  beneficial  to  me. 

2d  2mo.  O  !  for  that  watching  unto  true 
prayer,  and  a  fast  from  every  thing  that  has 
a  tendency  to  draw  my  mind  from  the  love 
of  God. 

23d  3mo.    "  The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I 
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shall  not  Avant.  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down 
in  green  pastures,  he  leadeth  me  beside  the 
still  waters."  My  faith  is  low  and  wavering, 
but  the  command  is  to  cast  my  care  on  the 
Lord. 

28th  12mo.  "  Behold  I  have  refined  thee, 
but  not  with  silver,  I  have  chosen  thee  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction  :"  mercy  and  goodness 
belong  unto  God,  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting. Eternity  !  eternity  !  these  words 
have  sunk  deep  into  my  afflicted  mind.  O  ! 
may  I  be  kept  in  the  narrow  path  which 
leads  us  to  life  everlasting. 

28th  8mo.  1832.  Finished  reading  the 
New  Testament  privately.  O  !  may  I  truly 
profit  by  it ;  and  strengthen  thou  me,  dearest 
Father !  to  read  and  understand  these  sacred 
writings. 

26th  12mo.  The  widow's  prayer  is  to 
God  for  support :  in  this  my  affliction  be 
pleased  to  help  me,  Father  of  mercies ;  O  ! 
may  I  be  concerned  to  walk  in  the  path  of 
tribulation  with  inward  patience  ;  and  what- 
ever may  be  my  proving  seasons,  to  rely  on 
a  kind  Providence  ;  for  he  pities  his  children, 
and  his  compassionate  eye  beholds  their  se- 
cret conflicts. 

23d  7mo.  1833.  It  is  a  privilege,  and  a 
blessing,  to  retire  from  the  world  and  its  pur- 
suits. I  earnestly  seek  to  set  my  house  in 
order,  that  I  may  be  prepared  for  my  awful 
change  at  a  moment's  warning.  Grant  me 
to  approach  thy  throne  of  grace,  O  merciful 
Father  !  wash  me  and  make  me  white  through 
the  precious  blood  of  thy  beloved  Son,  which 
alone  can  cleanse  the  heart  from  the  pollu- 
tions of  sin. 

8th  9mo.  Not  able  to  attend  meeting  on 
account  of  my  health  ;  my  chest  very  weak 
and  tender.  It  is  my  desire  that  spiritual 
idleness  may  not  grow  in  my  heart.  I  feel 
the  need  of  constant  watchfulness  unto  prayer. 
Grant  this  work  to  go  forward  in  my  heart, 
O  Lord  !  and  enable  me  to  endure  with  pa- 
tience whatever  afflictions  may  j^et  be  per- 
mitted to  attend  my  earthly  tabernacle. 

8th  lOmo.  My  fifty-fifth  birth-day.  Holy 
Father  !  whether  it  be  thy  will  to  remove,  or 
to  continue  my  sufferings,  enable  me  to  adopt 
the  language  "  Tliy  will  be  done."  My  chest 
is  much  oppressed  ;  I  am  endeavouring  to 
commit  all  into  the  hands  of  my  Heavenly 
Father ;  and  am  looking  to  my  Saviour  for 
support. 

1st  Imo.  1834.  On  entering  the  new  year, 
my  mind  feels  calm,  and  the  watchword  is  : 
Watch  in  spirit  before  God,  the  Father  and 
Friend  of  the  afflicted  ;  "  nothing  shall  harm 
you,  if  ve  are  followers  of  that  which  is 
good." 

The  foUoicing  expressions  were  taken  down 
during  her  last  illness. 

25th  2mo.  "  I  have  little  to  express  ;  all, 
all,  that  I  could  utter,  would  be  very  short  of 
the  peace  I  foel.  I  could  not  express  the 
love,  the  adorable  love  of  my  Saviour ;  I  am 
thankful  to  feel,  rather  than  to  express. 
29th.  I  feel  as  if  the  arms  of  Divine  Mercy 
were  open  to  receive  my  spirit.  All  good- 
ness, mercy,  and  power  belong  unto  thee,  O ! 
Searcher  of  hearts. 


9th  3mo.  "  I  have  been  enabled  fullj"^  to 
resign  my  body  and  spirit  into  the  hands  of  a 
faithful  Creator,  to  dispose  of  me  as  is  con- 
sistent with  his  divine  will. 

24th  4mo.  "  How  unspeakable  is  the  love 
of  the  Saviour ;  some  have  spoken  of  it  as  a 
fountain,  and  as  a  river ;  but  to  me  it  has 
been  as  an  ocean  of  love  and  mercy,  preserv- 
ing me  all  through  my  life." 

3d  5mo.  She  was  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  bodily  debility,  as  not  to  be  able  to  leave 
her  bed  ;  and  on  seeing  her  clothes  replaced 
in  the  drawers,  she  said  to  her  eldert  daugh- 
ter :  "  Ah,  they  look  burdensome  to  me  :  I 
have  no  wish  to  wear  them  again.  I  desire 
to  be  clothed  with  the  robes  of  righteousness, 
in  my  Heavenly  Father's  kingdom.  Dear 
child  !  I  know  it  grieves  thee  to  witness  my 
sufferings,  but  be  supported,  believing  that 
my  spirit  will  soon  be  at  rest ;  no  more  suffer- 
ing— no  more  trial.  God  hath  not  forgotten 
to  be  gracious.  His  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works.  He  is  a  friend  to  the  father- 
less." 

17th.  "  My  sufferings  in  the  body  are 
great,  but  all  is  peace,  peace.  Heaven  seems 
very  near.  O,  blessed  Saviour  !  thou  art  my 
Redeemer  and  Mediator,  the  Lamb  of  God, 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world." 

20th.  "  I  desire  to  be  preserved  in  pa- 
tience, but  my  spirit  is  longing  to  be  free. 
This  poor  tabernacle  of  dust  will  soon  be  dis- 
solved ;  but  my  hope  is  sure  and  steadfast. 
O,  death  !  where  is  th)^  sting  ?  O,  grave  ! 
where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is 
sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but 
thanks  be  to  God  who  giveth  us  the  victory, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Being  in  much  pain,  and  very  weak,  she 
said,  "  My  day's  work  is  done  ;  my  Saviour 
is  near,  all  is  peace,  sweet,  heavenly  peace. 
I  have  not  words  to  express  the  mercy  of  my 
Saviour  ;"  adding,  "  The  conflict  will  soon  be 
over.  I  am  going  home — my  Saviour's  arms 
are  open  to  receive  my  spirit." 

On  third  day  morning,  27th  of  5mo.  she 
said  :  "  Dear  children,  I  am  waiting  to  be 
called  home.  May  you  be  supported  ;  be  all 
quiet ;  let  me  pass  quietly  away."  Through 
the  whole  of  this  trying  day  she  was  favour- 
ed with  sweet  composure  of  mind,  and  ap- 
peared often  deeply  engaged  in  prayer ;  but 
expressed  very  little. 

On  fourth  day  morning,  the  4th  of  6mo., 
feeling  her  dissolution  near,  she  took  the  hand 
of  her  eldest  daughter,  and  said,  "  I  am  going 
to  heaven ;  weep  not  for  me,  my  Saviour  and 
my  Redeemer  is  very  near."  Towards  even- 
ing, it  was  evident  that  the  final  close  was 
approaching;  speech  had  failed,  but  the  dear 
sufferer  appeared  perfectly  sensible.  A  little 
before  ten  o'clock,  she  clasped  her  hands  and 
moved  her  lips  as  if  in  prayer,  and  shortly 
after,  her  spirit  was  released  from  its  earthly 
tabernacle.  ,  - 


Lamp  Glasses. — A  very  simple  but  effective  pre- 
caution is  employed  in  Paris,  to  prevent  the  breaking 
ot'  lamp  glasses  by  the  sudden  application  of  heal. 
Before  they  are  used,  a  glazier  cuts  or  scratches  the 
bnse  of  the  glass  with  a  (iiaiiiond,  and  afterwards  sud- 
den heat  may  be  applied  without  danger. 
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THIRD  MONTH,  19,  1836. 

The  report  of  the  managers  of  Friends' 
Reading  Room,  read  at  the  late  annual  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  to  that  institution,  which  we 
have  inserted  to-day,  presents  an  interesting 
and  encouraging  view  of  their  proceedings, 
and  of  the  successful  operation  of  this  benevo- 
lent enterprise.  We  were  not  at  the  meeting, 
but  learn  that  it  was  well  attended,  and  that 
there  was  no  evidence  of  any  abatement  of 
energy  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  plan. 
We  have  frequently  availed  ourselves  of  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  rooms  during  the 
course  of  the  winter,  and  have  been  really 
gratified  with  the  order  and  decorum  which 
prevailed,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  so- 
ciality, ease,  and  freedom  which  have  marked 
the  intercourse  between  the  young  and  those 
of  riper  years.  In  brief,  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  anticipations  of  the 
founders  will  happily  be  realized,  and  that 
the  institution  will  prove  essentially  beneficial 
to  the  class  of  youth  for  whom  it  was  chiefly 
designed. 

FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

The  subject  of  the  proposed  publication  of 
Friends'  writings  in  a  connected  series,  hav- 
ing claimed  the  attention  of  the  Meeting  for 
Suflferings  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
following  minute  was  made  on  the  occasion, 
viz. 

Minute  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings  of  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting. 
A  prospectus  was  laid  before  this  meeting 
for  the  publication  of  the  writings  of  Friends 

under  the   titlo  of  Tlio   Friend's  Library,  in 

the  manner  and  on  the  terms  therein  stated, 
by  William  Evans,  and  Thomas  Evans,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings 
of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  to  embrace  the 
valuable  doctrinal,  historical,  and  biographi- 
cal works  of  the  Society,  abridged  in  some 
cases  where  it  may  be  found  to  ibe  expedient. 
This  meeting,  feeling  a  deep  and  unabated 
interest  in  the  important  work,  of  supplying 
the  families  of  Friends,  with  the  writings  of 
the  Society,  approves  of  the  proposed  under- 
taking, and  recommends  to  our  monthly 
meetings  to  use  their  exertions  to  encourage 
Friends  to  subscribe  for  the  work  ;  and  they 
are  requested  each  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
offer  the  subscription  to  all  their  members : 
and  it  is  further  proposed  that  there  be  a 
standing  agent  in  each  monthly  meeting  to 
receive  subscriptions,  collect  the  money  and 
remit  it  to  the  publishers. 

Friends  advised  to  recur  to  the  com- 
munirattons  issued  by  this  meeting  in  the 
tJjfrd  month  of  last  year  inviting  them  to  in- 
creased diligence  in  obtaining  and  perusing 
the  writings  of  Friends,  as  a  measure  of  vital 
importance  to  the  preservation  of  the  Society  I 
on  its  original  ground.  The  clerk  was  di- 
rected to  forward  a  copy  of  this  minute  to 
the  several  monthly  meetings  within  this 
yearly  meeting. 
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Geological  Facts — Formation  of  Deltas,  (Sfc. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  late  work 
on  the  Principles  of  Geology,  by  C.  Lyell, 
have  been  transcribed  and  are  now  offered, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  deemed  suffi- 
ciently interesting  and  instructive  to  occupy 
a  few  columns  in  the  pages  of  "  The  Friend." 

The  cabinets  of  the  curious  contain  many 
beautiful  and  accurately  minute  impressions 
of  the  forms  of  vegetables,  animals,  and  fish, 
especially  of  shell  fish,  imbedded  in  lime- 
stone and  other  rocks.  These  are  to  be  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  different 
elevations  above  the  level  of  thg  ocean.  Lofty 
hills  exist,  whose  internal  structure,  laid  open 
by  impetuous  torrents  or  in  fractured  pre- 
cipices, are  shown  to  be  chiefly  composed  of 
rocks  containing  abundance  of  marine  re- 
mains. These  extracts  may  serve  to  teach, 
not  only  the  immense  quantity  of  the  earth's 
surface  removed  in  the  course  of  centuries 
by  running  water,  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 
elevation,  but  also,  that  strata,  of  great  thick- 
ness and  many  miles  in  extent,  may  be  ra- 
pidly formed  in  deep  lakes,  gulfs  and  seas,  by 
the  accumulation  of  these  sedimentary  de- 
posits of  sand,  lime,  mud,  &c.,  and  there, 
formed  into  solid  rocks,  inclosing  the  re- 
mains of  various  shell-fish  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  water.  Since  which,  the  force  of 
those  internal  fires  to  which  earthquakes  are 
owing,  have  raised  them  to  their  present 
lofty  height.  The  force  of  these  volcanic 
fires  and  intensely  heated  vapours,  deeply 
"  confined  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  strug- 
gling for  vent,  are  well  known  in  modern 
times,  to  have  uplifted,  in  the  course  of  a 
short  period,  a  vast  extent  of  country  in  South 
America,  more  than  twenty  feet  above  its 
former  level,  and  the  same  agents,  in  the 
hand  of  the  Almighty  Director,  may  have 
been  the  means  of  raising  the  sublime  moun- 
tains of  the  Andes  and  the  towering  pinnacles 
of  Hymalaya.  B. 

HEPEODUCTIVB  EFFECTS  OP  RUNNING  WATER. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  matter  accumu- 
lated in  a  given  time  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  where  they  enter  lakes  or  seas,  affords 


clearer  data  for  estimating  the  energy  of  the 
excavating  power  of  running  water  on  the 
land,  than  the  separate  study  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  same  cause  in  the  countless  rami- 
fications into  which  every  great  system  of 
valleys  is  divided.  We  shall  proceed  to  se- 
lect some  of  the  leading  facts  at  present  as- 
certained respecting  the  growth  of  deltas, 
and  shall  then  offer  some  general  observa- 
tions on  the  quantity  of  subaqueous  sediment 
transported  by  rivers,  and  on  the  manner  of 
its  distribution. 

DIVISION  OF  DELTAS  INTO  LACUSTRINE,  MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, AND  OCEANIC. 

Deltas  may  be  divided  into — first,  those 
which  are  formed  in  lakes  j  secondly,  those 
formed  in  inland  seas;  and  thirdly,  those 
formed  on  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  The 
most  characteristic  distinction  between  the 
lacustrine  and  marine  deltas  consists  in  the 
nature  of  the  organic  remains,  which  become 
imbedded  in  their  deposits,  for,  in  the  case  of 
a  lake,  it  is  obvious  that  these  must  consist 
exclusively  of  such  genera  of  animals  as  in- 
habit the  land  or  the  waters  of  a  river  or 
lake ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  there  will 
be  an  admixture,  and  most  frequently  a  pre- 
dominance, of  animals  which  inhabit  salt 
water. 

In  regard,  however,  to  the  distribution  of 
inorganic  matter,  the  deposits  of  lakes  and  in- 
land seas  are  formed  under  very  analogous  cir- 
cumstances, and  may  be  contradistinguished 
from  those  on  the  shores  of  the  great  ocean, 
where  the  tides  co-operating  with  currents 
give  rise  to  a  distinct  class  of  phenomena. 

In  lakes  and  inland  seas,  even  of  the  largest 
dimensions,  the  tides  are  almost  insensible, 
and  the  currents  are,  for  the  most  part,  in- 
considerable, although  there  are  some  strik- 
ing exceptions  to  this  rule. 

DELTAS  IN  LAKES. 

Lake  of  Geneva. — It  is  natural  to  begin 
our  examination  with  an  enquiry  into  the 
new  deposits  in  lakes,  as  they  exemplify  the 
first  reproductive  operations  in  which  rivers 
are  engaged  when  they  convey  the  detritus 
of  rocks  and  the  ingredients  of  mineral  springs 
from  mountainous  regions.  The  accession  of 
new  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  or  the 
Leman  Lake,  presents  us  with  an  example 
of  a  considerable  thickness  of  strata,  which 
have  accumulated  since  the  historical  era. 
This  sheet  of  water  is  about  thirty-seven 
miles  long,  and  its  breadth  is  from  two  to 
eight  miles.  The  shape  of  the  bottom  is  very 
irregular,  the  depth  having  been  found,  by 
late  measurements,  to  vary  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms.    The  Rhone, 


where  it  enters  at  the  upper  end,  is  turbid 
and  discoloured  ;  but  its  waters,  where  it  is- 
sues at  the  town  of  Geneva,  are  beautifully 
clear  and  transparent.  An  ancient  town, 
called  Port  Vallais,  (Portus  Valesife  of  the 
Romans,)  once  situated  at  the  water's  edge, 
at  the  upper  end,  is  now  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  inland, — this  intervening  alluvial 
tract  having  been  acquired  in  about  eight 
centuries.  The  remainder  of  the  delta  con- 
sists of  a  flat  alluvial  plain,  about  five  or  six 
miles  in  length,  composed  of  sand  and  mud, 
a  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  river  and 
full  of  marshes. 

M.  de  la  Beche  found,  after  numerous 
soundings  in  all  parts  of  the  lake,  that  there 
was  a  pretty  uniform  depth  of  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
fathoms  throughout  the  central  region,  and, 
on  approaching  the  delta,  the  shallowing  of 
the  bottom  began  to  be  very  sensible  at  a 
distance  of  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone ;  for  a  line 
drawn  from  St.  Gingouph  to  Vevey,  gives  a 
mean  depth  of  somewhat  less  than  six  hun- 
dred feet,  and  from  that  part  to  the  Rhone, 
the  fluviatile  mud  is  always  found  along  the 
bottom.  We  may  stale,  therefore,  that  the 
strata  annually  produced  are  about  two  miles 
in  length  :  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  great 
depth  of  the  lake,  the  new  deposits  are  not 
inclined  at  a  high  angle ;  the  dip  of  the  beds, 
indeed,  is  so  slight,  that  they  would  be  termed, 
in  ordinary  geological  language,  horizontal. 

The  strata  probably  consist  of  alternations 
of  finer  and  coarser  particles,  for,  during  the 
hotter  months,  from  April  to  August,  when 
the  snows  melt,  the  volume  and  velocity  of 
the  river  are  greatest,  and  large  quantities  of 
sand,  mud,  vegetable  matter,  and  drift-wood 
are  introduced  ;  but,  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  the  influx  is  comparatively  feeble,  so 
much  so,  that  the  whole  lake,  according  to 
Saussure,  stands  six  feet  lower.  If,  then,  we 
could  obtain  a  section  of  the  accumulation 
formed  in  the  last  eight  centuries,  we  should 
see  a  great  series  of  strata,  probably  from 
six  to  nine  hundred  feet  thick,  and  nearly 
two  miles  in  length,  inclined  at  a  very  slight 
angle.  In  the  mean  time,  a  great  number  of 
smaller  deltas  are  growing  around  the  borders 
of  the  lake,  at  the  mouths  of  rapid  torrents, 
which  pour  in  large  masses  of  sand  and  peb- 
bles. The  body  of  water  in  these  torrents  is 
too  small  to  enable  them  to  spread  out  the 
transported  matter  over  so  extensive  an  area 
as  the  Rhone.  Thus,  for  example,  there  is 
a  depth  of  eighty  fathoms  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  shore,  immediately  opposite  the  great 
torrent  which  enters  east  of  Ripaille,  so  that 
the  dip  of  the  strata  in  that  delta  is  about 
four  times  as  great  as  those  deposited  by 
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the  main  river  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
lake. 

DELTA  OF  THE  RHONE. 

We  have  already  considered  the  lacustrine 
delta  of  the  Rhone  in  Switzerland,  and  we 
shall  now  describe  its  cotemporaneous  ma- 
rine delta.  Scarcely  has  the  river  passed  out 
of  the  Leman  Lake,  before  its  pure  waters 
are  again  filled  with  sand  and  sediment  by 
the  impetuous  Arve,  descending  from  the 
highest  Alps,  and  bearing  along  in  its  cur- 
rent the  granitic  detritus  annually  carried 
down  by  the  glaciers  of  Mont  Blanc.  The 
Rhone  afterwards  receives  vast  contributions 
of  transported  matter  from  the  Alps  of  Dau- 
phiny,  and  the  primary  and  volcanic  moun- 
tains of  Central  France ;  and  when  at  length 
it  enters  the  Mediterranean,  it  discolours  its 
blue  waters  with  a  whitish  sediment  for  the 
distance  of  between  six  and  seven  miles  from 
its  mouth,  throughout  which  space  the  cur- 
rent of  fresh  water  is  perceptible. 

Strabo's  description  of  the  delta  is  so  inap- 
plicable to  its  present  configuration,  as  to  attest 
a  complete  alteration  in  the  physical  features 
of  the  country  since  the  Augustan  age.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  head  of  the  delta, 
or  the  point  where  it  begins  to  ramify,  has 
remained  unaltered  since  the  time  of  Pliny, 
for  he  states  that  the  Rhone  divided  itself  at 
Aries  into  two  arms.  This  is  the  case  at 
the  present ;  one  of  the  branches  being  now 
called  Le  petit  Rhone,  which  is  again  subdi- 
vided before  entering  the  Mediterranean. 
The  advance  of  the  base  of  the  delta,  in  the 
last  eighteen  centuries,  is  demonstrated  by 
many  curious  antiquarian  monuments.  The 
most  striking  of  these  is  the  great  detour 
made  by  the  old  Roman  road  from  Ugernum 
to  Beziers  (part  of  the  high  road  between 
Aix,  Aquae  Sextiffi,  and  Nismes,  Nemausus). 
It  is  clear  that,  when  this  was  first  construct- 
ed, it  was  impossible  to  pass  in  a  direct  line, 
as  now,  across  the  delta,  and  that  either  the 
sea  or  marshes  intervened  in  a  tract  now  con- 
sisting of  terra  firma. 

Among  the  more  direct  proofs  of  the  in- 
crease of  land,  we  find  that  Mese,  described 
under  the  appellation  of  Mesua  CoUis  by 
Pomponius  Mela,  and  stated  by  him  to  be 
nearly  an  island,  is  now  far  inland.  Notre 
Dame  des  Ports,  also,  was  a  harbour  in  898, 
but  is  now  a  league  from  the  shore.  Psalmodi 
was  an  island  in  81.5,  and  is  now  two  leagues 
from  the  sea. 

That  a  great  proportion,  at  least,  of  the 
new  deposit  in  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  con- 
sists of  rock,  and  not  of  loose  incoherent 
matter,  is  perfectly  ascertained. 

In  the  museum  at  Montpellier  is  a  cannon 
taken  up  from  the  sea  near  tiie  mouth  of  the 
river,  imbedded  in  a  crystalline  calcareous 
rock.  Large  masses,  also,  arc  continually 
taken  up  of  an  arenaceous  rock,  cemented  by 
calcareous  matter,  including  multitudes  of 
broken  shells  of  recent  species.  If  the  num- 
ber of  mineral  springs  charged  with  carbo- 
nate of  lime  which  fall  into  the  Rhone  and 
its  feeders  in  diflerent  parts  of  France  bo 
considered,  we  shall  feel  no  surprise  at  the 
lapidification  of  the  newly  deposited  sediment 
in  this  delta. 


DELTA  OF  THE  PC. 

The  Adriatic  presents  a  great  combination 
of  circumstances  favourable  to  the  rapid  for- 
mation of  deltas — a  gulf  receding  far  into  the 
land, — a  sea  without  tides  or  strong  currents, 
and  the  influx  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Po  and 
the  Adige,  besides  numerous  minor  streams 
draining  on  the  one  side  a  great  crescent  of 
the  Alps,  and  on  the  other  some  of  the  loftiest 
ridges  of  the  Apennines.  From  the  northern- 
most point  of  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  where  the 
Isonzo  enters,  down  to  the  south  of  Ravenna, 
there  is  an  uninterrupted  series  of  recent  ac- 
cessions of  land,  more  than  one  hundred  miles 
in  length,  which,  within  the  last  two  thousand 
years,  have  increased  from  two  to  tiventy  miles 
in  breadth.  Adria  was  a  seaport  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  and  had,  in  ancient  times,  given 
its  name  to  the  gulf;  it  is  now  about  twenty 
Italian  miles  inland.  Ravenna  was  also  a 
seaport,  and  is  now  about  four  Italian  miles 
from  the  main  sea. 

The  Po  affords  a  grand  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  great  river  bears  down 
to  the  sea  the  matter  poured  into  it  by  a 
multitude  of  tributaries  descending  from  lofty 
chains  of  mountains.  The  changes  gradually 
effected  in  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy, 
since  the  time  of  the  Roman  republic,  are  very 
considerable.  Extensive  lakes  and  marshes 
have  been  gradually  filled  up,  as  those  near 
Placentia,  Parma,  and  Cremona,  and  many 
have  been  drained  natuj-ally  by  the  deepening 
of  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  Deserted  river 
courses  are  not  unfrequent,  and  the  Po  itself 
has  often  deviated  from  its  course. 

There  is  an  old  channel  of  the  Po  in  the 
territory  of  Parma,  called  Po  Vecchio,  which 
was  abandoned  in  the  tv/elfth  century,  when 
a  great  number  of  towns  were  destroyed.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  main  branch  again 
resumed  its  deserted  channel,  and  carried 
away  a  great  island  opposite  Casalraaggiore. 
At  the  end  of  the  same  century,  it  abandoned, 
a  second  time,  the  bed  called  "  Po  Vecchio," 
carrying  away  three  streets  of  Casalmaggiore. 

To  check  these  and  similar  aberrations,  a 
general  system  of  embankment  has  been 
adopted;  and  the  Po,  Adige,  and  almost  all 
their  tributaries,  are  now  confined  between 
high  artificial  banks.  The  increased  velocity 
acquired  by  streams  thus  closed  in,  enables 
them  to  convey  a  much  larger  portion  of  fo- 
reign matter  to  the  sea;  and,  consequently, 
the  deltas  of  the  Po  and  the  Adige  have 
gained  fir  more  rapidly  on  the  Adriatic  since 
the  practice  of  embankment  became  almost 
universal.  But  although  more  sediment  is 
borne  to  the  sea,  part  of  the  sand  and  mud, 
which  in  the  natural  state  of  things  would  be 
spread  out  by  annual  inundations  over  the 
plain,  now  subsides  in  the  bottom  of  the  river 
channels,  and  their  capacity  being  thereby 
diminished,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent inundations  in  the  followin^r  i^pi'mg,  to 
extract  matter  from  the  bed,  afid  to  add  it  to 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Hence  it  has  arisen 
tiiat  these  streams  now  traverse  the  plain  on 
the  to|)  of  high  mounds,  like  the  waters  of 
aqueducts,  and  the  surface  of  the  Po  has  be- 
come more  elevated  than  the  roofs  of  the 
houses  of  the  city  of  Ferrara. 


The  greatest  depth  of  the  Adriatic,  be- 
tween Dalmatia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  is 
twenty-two  fathoms  ;  but  a  large  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Trieste  and  the  Adriatic  opposite  Ve- 
nice, is  less  than  twelve  fathoms  deep.  Far- 
ther to  the  south,  where  it  is  less  affected  by 
the  influx  of  great  rivers,  the  gulf  deepens 
considerably.  Donati,  after  dredging  the 
bottom,  discovered  the  new  deposits  to  con- 
sist partly  of  mud  and  partly  of  rock,  the 
latter  formed  of  calcareous  matter,  encrust- 
ing shells.  He  also  ascertained,  that  particu- 
lar species  of  testacea  were  grouped  together 
in  certain  places,  and  were  becoming  slowly 
incorporated  with  the  mud  or  calcareous  pre- 
cipitates. 

Olivi,  also,  found  some  deposites  of  sand, 
and  others  of  mud,  extending  halfway  across 
the  gulf;  and  he  states,  that  their  distribution 
along  the  bottom  was  evidently  determined  by 
the  prevailing  current.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  finer  sediment  of  all  the  rivers 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  may  be  inter- 
mingled by  the  influence  of  the  current ;  and 
all  the  central  parts  of  the  gulf  may  be  con- 
sidered as  slowly  filling  up  with  horizontal 
deposites,  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
sub-Apennine  hills,  and  containing  many  of 
the  same  species  of  shells. 

Notwithstanding  the  present  shallowness 
of  the  Adriatic,  it  is  highly  probable  that  its 
original  depth  was  very  great ;  for  if  all  the  low 
alluvial  tracts  were  taken  away  from  its  bor- 
ders and  replaced  by  sea,  the  high  land  would 
terminate  in  that  abrupt  mamier  which  gene- 
rally indicates,  in  the  iVIediterranean,  a  great 
depth  of  water  near  the  shore,  except  in  those 
spots  where  sediment  imported  by  rivers  and 
currents  has  diminished  the  depth.  Many 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  are  now  ascertain- 
ed to  be  above  two  thousand  feet  deep,  close 
to  the  shore,  as  between  Nice  and  Genoa ; 
and  even  sometimes  six  thousand  feet,  as 
near  Gibraltar.  AVhen,  therefore,  we  find 
near  Parma,  and  in  other  districts  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Peninsula,  beds  of  horizontal 
tertiary  marl,  attaining  a  thickness  of  about 
two  thousand  feet,  or  when  we  discover  strata 
of  inclined  conglomerate,  of  the  same  age, 
near  Nice,  measuring  above  a  thousand  feet 
in  thickness,  and  extending  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  length,  we  behold  nothing  which  the 
analogy  of  the  deltas  in  the  Adriatic  might 
not  lead  us  to  anticipate. 

From  the  C.iledoiiian  Mercury. 
THE  TKN  LOST  JEWISH  TRIBES.  I 

The  following  paragraph,  which  lately  ap-  B 
peared  in  a  Ger«ian  paper,  under  the  head  of 
Lcipsic,  is  calculated  to  lead  to  some  intcr- 
estiryr  <;rtquiries  : —  j 
After  having  seen,  some  years  past,  mer-  ! 
chants  from   Tiflis,  Persia,  and  Armenia,  | 
amongst  the  visiters  at  our  fair,  we  have  had, 
for  the  first  time,  two  traders  from  Bucharia, 
with  shawls,  which  are  there  manufactured 
of  the  finest  wool  of  the  goats  of  Thibet  and  I 
Cashmere  by  the  Jewish  families,  who  form  | 
a  third  part  of  the  population.    In  Bucharia, 
formerly  the  capital  of  Sogdiana,  the  Jews 
have  been  very  numerous  ever  since  the  Ba- 
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bylonian  captivity,  and  are  there  as  remark- 
"able  for  their  industry  and  manufactures,  as 
they  are  in  England  for  their  money  trans- 
actions. It  was  not  till  last  year  that  the 
Russian  government  succeeded  in  extending 
its  diplomatic  mission  far  into  Bucharia.  The 
above  traders  exchanged  their  shawls  for 
coarse  and  fine  woollen  cloths  of  such  colours 
as  are  most  esteemed  in  the  East."  Much 
interest  has  been  excited  by  the  information 
which  this  paragraph  conveys,  and  which  is 
equally  novel  and  important.  In  none  of  the 
geographical  works  which  we  have  consulted 
do  we  find  the  least  hint  as  to  the  existence 
in  Bucharia  of  such  a  body  of  Jews  as  that 
here  mentioned,  amounting  to  one  third  of 
the  whole  population ;  but  as  the  fact  can  no 
longer  be  doubted,  the  next  point  of  enquirj' 
which  presents  itself  is,  whence  have  they 
proceeded,  and  how  have  they  come  to  es- 
tablish themselves  in  a  region  so  remote  from 
their  original  country  ?  These  questions,  we 
think,  can  only  be  answered,  by  supposing 
that  those  persons  are  descendants  of  the  long 
lost  ten  tribes,  concerning  the  fate  of  which 
theologians,  historians,  and  antiquarians,  have 
been  alike  puzzled ;  and  however  wild  this 
hypothesis  may  at  first  appear,  there  are  not 
wanting  circumstances  to  rencl-jr  it  far  from 
being  improbable.  In  the  17th  chapter  of 
the  second  book  of  Kings,  it  is  said : — "  In 
the  ninth  year  of  Hosea,  the  king  of  Assyria 
took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel  away  into 
Assyria,  and  placed  them  in  Helah  and  Ha- 
bor,  by  the  river  of  Gozan  and  in  the  city  of 
the  Medes  ;"  and  in  the  subsequent  verse,  as 
well  as  in  the  writings  of  the  prophet,  it  is 
said  that  "  the  Lord  then  put  away  Israel 

out  of  his  sight  and  carried  tliem  away  into 

the  land  of  Assyria  unto  this  day."  In  the 
Apocrypha,  Esdras  ii.  13,  it  is  said  that  the 
ten  tribes  were  carried  beyond  the  river  (Eu- 
phrates) and  so  they  were  brought  into  ano- 
ther land,  when  they  took  counsel  together 
that  they  would  leave  the  multitude  of  the 
heathen  and  go  forth  into  a  farther  country, 
where  never  mankind  dwelt ;  that  they  en- 
tered in  at  the  narrow  passage  of  the  river 
Euphrates,  when  the  springs  of  the  flood 
were  stayed,  and  "  went  through  the  country 
a  great  journey,  even  in  a  year  and  a  half;" 
and  it  is  added,  that  "  they  will  remain  until 
the  latter  time,  when  they  will  come  forth 
again." 

The  country  beyond  Bucharia  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  it  is  we  believe 
generally  admitted  that  the  river  Gozan, 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Kings,  is  the  same 
as  the  Ganges,  which  has  its  rise  in  those 
very  countries  in  which  the  Jews  reside,  of 
which  the  Leipsic  accounts  speak.  The  dis- 
tance which  these  two  merchants  must  lio.ve 
travelled  cannot,  therefore,  be  less  than  three 
thousand  miles  ;  and  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  Jews  whom  they  represent  as 
a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  country, 
are  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel 
settled  by  the  river  Gozan.  The  great  plain 
of  central  Asia,  forming  four  principal  sides, 
viz.  Little  Bucharia,  Thibet,  Mongalin,  and 
Mantebous,  contains  a  surface  of  150,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  20,000,000. 


This  vast  country  is  still  little  known.  The 
great  traits  of  its  gigantic  formation  compose, 
for  the  most  part,  all  that  we  are  certain  of 
It  is  an  immense  plain  of  an  extensive  eleva- 
tion, intersected  with  barren  rocks  and  vast 
deserts  of  black  and  almost  moving  sand.  It 
is  supported  on  all  sides  by  mountains  of 
granite,  whose  elevated  summits  determine 
the  different  climates  of  the  great  continent 
of  Asia,  and  from  the  division  of  its  waters 
from  its  exterior  flow  all  the  great  rivers 
of  that  part  of  the  world.  In  the  interior 
are  a  quantity  of  rivers  having  little  declivity 
or  no  issue,  which  are  lost  in  sands,  or  per- 
haps feed  stagnant  waters. 

In  the  southern  chains  are  countries,  po- 
pulous, rich  and  civilized ;  Little  Bucharia, 
Great  and  Little  Thibet.  The  people  of  the 
north  are  shepherds  and  wanderers.  Their 
riches  consist  in  their  herds  ;  their  habita- 
tions are  tents  and  towns  and  camps,  which 
are  transported  according  to  the  wants  of  pas- 
turage. The  Bucharians  enjoy  the  right  of 
trading  to  all  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  Tliibeti- 
sans  cultivate  the  earth  to  advantage.  The 
ancients  had  only  a  confused  idea  of  central 
Asia.  "  The  inhabitants  of  the  country,"  as 
we  learn  from  a  great  authority,  "  are  in  a 
high  state  of  civilization,  possessing  all  the 
useful  manufactures,  and  lofty  houses  built 
with  stone.  The  Chinese  reckon — (but  this 
is  evidently  an  exaggeration) — that  Thibet 
alone  contains  53,000,000  of  persons.  The 
merchants  of  Cashmere,  on  their  way  to 
Yarkland,  in  little  Bucharia,  pass  through 
Little  Thibet.  This  country  is  scarcely  known 
to  European  geographers."  The  immense 
plain  of  Central  Asia  is  hemmed  in  and  al- 
most inaccessible  by  mountain  ranges  of  the 
greatest  elevation,  which  surround  it  on  all 
sides  ;  and  when  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the 
government  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  con- 
sidered, it  will  scarcely  be  wondered  at  that 
the  vast  region  in  question  is  so  little  known. 
Such  is  the  country  which  these  newly  dis- 
covered Jews  are  said  to  inhabit  in  such  num- 
bers. The  following  facts  ma}^  perhaps  serve 
to  throw  some  additional  light  on  this  inter- 
esting subject. 

In  the  year  1832,  a  Mr.  Sargon,  who,  if 
we  mistake  not,  was  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
London  Society,  communicated  to  England 
some  interesting  accounts  of  a  number  of  per- 
sons resident  at  Bombay,  Cinnamore,  and  their 
vicinity,  who  are  evidently  the  descendants 
of  Jews,  calling  themselves  Beni  Israel,  and 
bearing  almost  uniformly  Jewish  names,  but 
with  Persian  terminations.  This  gentleman 
feeling  very  desirous  of  obtaining  all  possible 
knowledge  of  their  condition,  undertook  a 
mission  for  this  purpose  to  Cinnamore ;  and 
the  result  of  his  enquiries  was  a  conviction 
tivat  they  were  not  Jews  of  the  one  tribe  and 
a  half,  being  of  a  different  race  to  the  white 
and  black  Jews  at  Cochin,  and  consequently 
that  they  were  remnants  of  the  long  lost  ten 
tribes.  This  gentleman  also  concluded,  from 
the  information  he  obtained  respecting  the 
Beni  Israel,  that  they  existed  in  great  num- 
bers in  the  countries  between  Cochin  and 
Bombay,  the  north  of  Persia,  among  the 
hordes  of  Tartary,  and  in  Cashmere  ;  the  very 


countries  in  which,  according  to  the  para- 
graph in  the  German  paper,  they  exist  in 
such  numbers.  So  far,  then,  the  accounts 
confirm  each  other,  and  there  is  every  pro- 
bability that  the  Beni  Israel  resident  in  the 
west  of  the  Indian  peninsula  had  originally 
proceeded  from  Bucharia.  It  will  therefore, 
be  interesting  to  know  something  of  their 
moral  and  religious  character.  The  following 
particulars  are  collected  from  Mr.  .Sargon's 
accounts  : — 1.  In  dress  and  manners  they 
resemble  the  natives,  so  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  them  except  by  attentive  obser- 
vation and  enquiry.  2.  They  have  Hebrew 
names  of  the  same  kind,  and  with  the  same 
local  termination,  as  the  Sepoys  in  the  5th 
regiment  of  infantry.  3.  Some  of  them  read 
Hebrew,  and  they  have  a  faint  tradition  of 
the  cause  of  their  original  exodus  from  Egypt. 

4.  'I'lieir  common  language  is  the  Hindoo. 

5.  They  keep  idols  and  worship  them,  and 
use  idolatrous  ceremonies,  intermixed  with 
Hebrew.  6.  They  circumcise  their  own  chil- 
dren. 7.  They  observe  the  Kipper,  or  great 
expiation  day  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  not  the 
Sabbath,  or  any  of  the  feast  or  fast  days. 
8.  They  call  themselves  Gorah  Jehudi,  or 
white  Jews ;  and  they  term  the  black  Jews, 
Collah  Jehudi.  9.  They  speak  of  the  Arabian 
Jews  as  their  brethren,  but  do  not  acknow- 
ledge the  European  Jews  as  such.  10.  They 
use  on  all  occasions,  and  under  the  most  tri- 
vial circumstances,  the  usual  Jewish  prayer : 
"  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one 
Lord."  11.  They  have  no  cahen,  (priest,) 
Levite,  or  kasi  among  them,  under  those 
terms ;  but  they  have  a  kasi  (reader)  who 
performs  pra5-ers,  and  conducts  their  religious 
ceremonies  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  elders 
and  a  chief  in  each  communit)',  who  deter- 
mine in  their  religious  concerns.  12.  They 
expect  the  Messiah,  and  that  they  will  one 
day  return  to  Jerusalem.  They  think  that 
the  time  of  his  appearance  will  soon  arrive, 
at  which  they  much  rejoice,  believing  at  Je- 
rusalem that  they  will  see  their  God — wor- 
ship him  only,  and  be  despised  no  more. 

These  particulars,  we  should  presume,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  prove  interesting,  both  in  a 
moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  in  a  geographi- 
cal point  of  view.  The  number  of  the  scat- 
tered members  of  Judah,  and  the  half  tribes 
of  Benjamin,  rather  exceed  than  fall  short  of 
five  millions.  Now  if  this  number  be  added  to 
the  man}^  other  millions  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  the  east,  what  an  immense 
power  would  be  brought  into  action,  were  the 
spirit  of  nationality  once  roused,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary event  to  occur,  which  should  induce 
them  to  unite  in  claiming  possession  of  that 
land  which  w^s  given  to  them  as  a  "  heritage 
for  ever,"  and  to  which,  in  every  other  clime 
of  the  earth,  their  fondest  hopes  and  their  dear- 
est aspirations  never  cease  to  turn.      B.  W. 

DR.  HUMPHREY'S  TOUR. 
The  Thames  Tunnel. 
You  will  recollect  that  this  great  work  was 
commenced  several  years  ago,  about  two  miles 
and  a  half  below  London  bridge.  From  various 
causes  it  has  advanced  slowly  and  irregularly, 
and  is  not  yet  more  than  half  completed.  Once 
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or  twice  the  river  has  broken  in,  to  the  great 
discouragement  of  the  company,  and  even 
threatening  to  put  a  final  stop  to  the  entfer- 
prise.  But,  by  great  labour  and  expense,  the 
breaches  were  stopped,  and  the  water  pumped 
out.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  I  believe,  that 
if  the  tunnel  could  be  finished,  and  secured 
against  the  irruptions  of  the  superincumbent 
waters,  it  would  be  a  great  public  accommo- 
dation, as  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  will 
not  permit  the  erection  of  any  bridge  in  that 
part  of  the  city ;  and  the  river  is  so  constantly 
filled  and  almost  choked  up  with  all  kinds  of 
water  craft,  that  to  keep  any  thing  like  a  con- 
venient ferry  open,  is  quite  impossible.  But 
when  the  enterprise  was  first  undertaken  it 
was  regarded  by  many  as  visionary  and  im- 
practicable ;  and  the  hopes  of  the  most  san- 
guine were  nearly  annihilated  by  the  first  cata- 
ract which  drove  out  the  terrified  workmen, 
and  in  a  few  moments  filled  up  the  vast  ex- 
cavation. The  undertaking  has  proved  much 
more  costly  than  was  anticipated,  and  for  a 
very  considerable  time  the  work  was  entirely 
suspended  for  want  of  funds.  But  at  the  last 
session  of  parliament  a  handsome  grant  was 
made  for  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  when  I 
was  there,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  long 
arches  again  resounded  with  the  heavy  blows 
and  busy  hum  of  the  workmen. 

You  can  see  the  tunnel,  as  you  can  every 
thing  else  in  England,  whether  finished,  un- 
finished, or  in  ruins,  by  paying  your  shilling, 
more  or  less,  at  the  gate,  and  buying  a  guide 
book  at  twice  its  value ;  though  the  latter 
condition  is  not  quite  imperative.    A  shaft  is 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  over  which  a  tempo- 
rary building  has  been  erected,  and  you  de- 
scend into  the  tunnel  by  a  winding  staircase. 
Before  it  can  be  opened  it  must,  of  course,  be 
carried  out  a  great  deal  further  from  the  river, 
to  get  a  convenient  slope  for  heavy  transporta- 
tion.   At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the  hori- 
zontal excavation  under  the  bed  of  the  river 
commences.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  wide  enough  for  two  carriage  ways,  with 
a  row  of  strong  pillars,  and  arches  extending 
from  pillar  to  pillar  between  them.  The  sides 
and  transverse  arches,  as  you  stand  at  the  en- 
trance, and  by  the  help  of  lamps  look  down 
these  subterranean  galleries,  are  built  of  the 
most  substantial  masonry,  and  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  perfectly  secure,  as  far  as 
they  are  finished,  which  is  about  six  hundred 
feet,  nearly  or  quite  to  the  middle  of  the  river. 
Some  even  now  doubt,  whether  this  tunnel  will 
ever  be  finished  ;  but  I  can  see  no  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  way.    As  I  have  elsewhere 
remarked,  (I  believe,)  our  English  kinsfolk 
are  commonly  much  less  in  a  hurry  than  we 
are ;  but  they  possess  the  virtue  of  persever- 
ance in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  I  have  little 
doubt  that  some  half  dozen  years  hence  they 
will  be  passing  under  the  bed  of  their  largest 
river  with  as  much  composure  and  safety  as 
Ihey  now  pass  over  London  bridge.  Whenever 
that  day  arrives,  the  tunnel  will  be  an  immense 
thoroughfare  for  the  lower  part  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

Greenwich  Hospital. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  meeting  of  the  British 


and  Foreign  Temperance  Society,  I  received  a 
very  polite  note  from  Admiral  Brenton,  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  Hospital,  whom  I  had  met  in 
Exeter  Hall  on  that  occasion,  inviting  me  to 
come  down  and  visit  the  institution,  and  take 
a  family  dinner  with  him  and  his  lady,  when- 
ever it  might  best  suit  my  convenience.  I 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  very  cordially 
received.  Admiral  Brenton  is  an  American  by 
birth,  a  native  of  Rhode  Island  ;  and  though 
he  left  the  country  fifty  years  ago  or  more, 
when  he  was  quite  a  boy,  he  cherishes  the 
kindest  feelings  towards  the  United  States, 
and  expresses  almost  as  lively  an  interest  in 
our  welfare  as  any  one  of  us  could  do.  He  is  a 
warm  friend  and  patron  of  the  benevolent  so- 
cieties of  the  day,  particularly  of  those  which 
have  been  established  for  the  benefit  of  sailors; 
and  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
Society,  at  the  anniversary  of  which  he  pre- 
sided, after  the  Bishop  of  London  left  the 
chair.  He  entered  freely  into  religious  con- 
versation, particularly  with  regard  to  the  spi- 
ritual welfare  of  the  pensioners  under  his  im- 
mediate superintendence,  and  seemed  to  be  a 
truly  pious  man. 

Greenwich  Hospital  is  indeed  a  princely 
establishment,  and  is,  more  than  any  other 
public  institution,  the  pride  of  the  British  na- 
tion. It  is  exclusively  for  seamen  who  have 
worn  out  their  lives  or  been  disabled  in  the 
public  service  ;  and  it  is  to  this  palace  (for  a 
palace  it  literally  is,  having  been  originally 
built  and  intended  for  the  residence  of  the 
royal  family,)  that  British  sailors  look  from 
the  main  top-mast  and  forecastle  of  every  na- 
tional ship,  as  the  earthly  paradise  in  which 
they  hope  to  spend  the  evening  of  their  days, 
safe  alike  from  the  raging  of  the  storm  and 
the  battle.  This  hospital  is  finely  situated, 
just  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  only 
four  miles  below  London,  and  commands  a 
charming  view  of  the  country  on  the  opposite 
side.  Directly  in  the  rear  is  Greenwich 
Park,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  kingdom. 
The  number  of  invalid  pensioners  in  this  in- 
stitution is  about  twenty-jive  hundred.  I  saw 
a  great  many  of  them,  sitting  and  walking 
about  the  premises,  as  happy  as  men  can  be 
who  have  nothing  to  do,  and  are  sure  of  being 
well  taken  care  of,  while  they  live,  at  the 
public  expense.  The  admiral  showed  me  into 
some  of  their  sitting  rooms  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments, where  every  thing  is  kept  as  clean  and 
comfortable  as  any  one  could  desire ;  and  it 
being  their  dinner  hour,  he  took  me  to  look 
into  one  or  two  of  their  great  dining  halls. 
These  halls  are  large  enough  to  accommodate 
several  hundreds.  They  come  in  quietly  and 
take  their  places.  At  an  appointed  signal 
they  rise,  and  one  of  them  craves  a  blessing, 
when  they  arc  plentifully  served  with  meat 
and  vegetables  and  other  wholesome  iooJ. 
Some  of  them  are  very  aged,  anf^  most  of 
them  are  quite  advanced  in  the  evening  of 
life.  They  are  well  supplied  with  Bibles  and 
tracts  and  other  useful  reading,  and  a  few  of 
them  undoubtedly  are  pious ;  but  the  great 
body  of  them,  alas,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
have  never  yet  tliought  seriously  of  enlisting 
under  "  the  Captain  of  salvation,"  of  "  fight- 
ing the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  laying  hold  on 


eternal  life,"  however  often  they  may,  with 
crutch  in  hand,  "figlit  their  other  battles  o'er 
again."  I  was  glad  to  find  that  their  religious 
wants  are  not  overlooked  by  the  government. 
They  have  a  very  spacious  and  magnificent 
chapel,  though,  from  what  I  could  learn,  I 
fear  the  present  incumbent  does  but  little  to 
bring  them  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Munificent  as  the  government  is  in  provid- 
ing for  these  dismembered  and  aged  invalids, 
and  giving  them  a  palace  and  almost  a  para- 
dise to  live  and  die  in,  it  is  very  affecting  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  them  at  their  meals,  and 
to  see  them  hobbling  along  the  walks,  or  sit- 
ting helpless  in  their  rooms,  one  having  lost 
an  arm,  another  a  leg,  another  an  eye,  and 
some  both  legs  or  both  arms  in  the  murderous 
battles  which  cleft  down  so  many  of  their 
companions.  In  Greenwich  Hospital  you  see 
the  brightest  side  of  war  which  human  inge- 
nuity  and  benevolence  can  present.  But  even 
here,  how  afflictive  and  how  sickening  does  it 
appear.  What  if  these  men  are  now  fed  and 
clothed  by  a  grateful  country  ?  What  if  they 
are  made  as  comfortable  as  such  invalids  can 
be  made?  Still,  how  much  have  they  suffered 
in  every  sea,  and  upon  every  shore.  How 
much  do  they  now  suffer.  How  much  of  their 
blood  has  the  demon  of  war  drank  from  their 
ghastly  wounds  and  their  amputated  limbs ! 
O  war,  war  !  What  a  scourge — what  a  curse 
— what  a  picture  of  human  depravity. 

Greenwich  Observatory. 

This  ancient  and  celebrated  "  light-house 
of  the  skies,"  stands  on  a  commanding  emi- 
nence in  Greenwich  Park,  so  as  to  be  seen 
from  a  great  distance,  in  almost  every  direction. 

'Phe  building  itaclf  is  neither  very  large  nor 

very  high.  The  stand,  or  basis  for  the  teles- 
copes  and  transit  instruments,  is  of  solid  stone 
work,  sunk  deep  in  the  ground,  and  rising 
but  little  above  the  surface,  so  as  to  be  as 
steady  as  the  hill  itself.  In  that  part  of  the 
observatory,  there  is  no  floor  over  head,  and 
there  are  slides  or  sky  lights  in  the  roof  which 
can  be  removed  or  replaced  at  pleasure.  Two 
of  the  telescopes,  which  I  said  are  of  great 
length,  about  twenty -Jive  feet,  (if  I  remember 
right,)  and  all  the  instruments  are  as  perfect 
as  British  science  and  skill  can  make  them. 
An  able  and  accurate  astronomer,  appointed 
by  the  government,  and  receiving  a  handsome 
salary,  resides  here  constantly,  to  make  ail 
the  necessary  observations  by  day  and  night, 
and  to  keep  a  perfect  record  of  the  celestial 
phenomena,  as  they  come  under  his  notice.  A 
sort  of  telegraphic  pole  shoots  up  far  above 
the  roof  of  the  observatory,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  laige  black  ball.  This  ball  falls  at 
one  o'^^'ock  precisely,  so  that  all  who  can  see 
it  <ind  wish  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  may  re- 
gulate their  time-pieces  accordingly.  France 
has  her  Royal  Observatory,  and  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  theirs ;  but  there  is  no  one 
in  the  world,  from  which  longitude  is  reckon- 
ed,  especially  in  navigation,  a  tenth  part  so 
much,  as  from  Greenwich.  Of  course  she 
claims  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  standing 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  world. — New 
York  Observer. 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Legislative  Council  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey,  on  behalf  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers. 


(Continued  from  page  101.) 

[After  extracts  from  the  declarations  in 
Sewell's  History,  Vol.  II.  p.  499,  inserted 
here,  the  appeal  continues.] 

We  might  swell  these  quotations  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  Fox,  Penn,  Bar- 
clay, Pennington,  and  other  of  the  early 
authors  in  the  Society ;  but  we  deem  the 
most  authentic  and  conclusive  evidence  on 
the  subject  to  be  the  official  documents  put 
forth  for  the  very  purpose  of  exhibiting  its 
religious  principles,  and  to  clear  it  from  the 
imputation  of  holding  or  entertaining  senti- 
ments similar  to  those  recently  promulgated 
by  Elias  Hicks. 

In  attempting  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
sketch  of  those  doctrines,  which  the  seceding 
party  believe  to  be  "  sound  and  edifying,"  and 
which  Friends  pronounced  "  unsound  and 
spurious,"  we  are  necessarily  led  directly  to 
Elias  Hicks.  So  intimately  is  the  whole  his- 
tory of  this  schism,  and  all  the  contests  which 
preceded  it,  connected  with  him  and  his  public 
ministry,  that  we  cannot  give  a  correct  or 
adequate  idea  of  them,  without  introducing 
him.  Whatever  difference  of  sentiment  arose, 
was  remotely  or  immediately  linked  with  him 
and  his  opinions.  They  formed  the  subject 
matter  of  the  controversy,  and  his  doctrines 
were  those  and  those  only  to  which  the  pas- 
sage we  have  quoted  from  the  Hicksite  ad- 
. dress  could  apply,  since  they  and  none  others 
were  at  that  time  contested — pronounced  by 

Friends  to   bo  unsound   and   spurious,  and 

confidently  maintained  by  his  followers  to  be 
sound  and  edifying. 

In  order  there foie  to  ascertain  those  doc 
trines  which  occasioned  so  much  perplexity 
and  trouble,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  show 
what  opinions  Elias  Hicks  taught.  From  the 
mass  of  testimony  which  lies  before  us,  we 
shall  select  only  a  few  passages ;  our  object 
being  merely  to  show  their  character  and 
contrast  them  with  those  held  by  Friends, 
not  to  prove  the  fact  of  their  extensive  pro- 
mulgation, this  being  fully  attested  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  Hicksites. 

[Here  follow  various  extracts  from  the  let- 
ters and  sermons  of  E.  Hicks  and  others  of 
the  party,  showing  their  anti-christian  doc- 
trines.] 

Such  are  the  doctrines  held  and  promul- 
gated by  Elias  Hicks.  They  stand  forth  on 
the  pages  of  his  letters  and  sermons  in  colours 
too  strong  to  be  disguised  or  obliterated  by  ex- 
planation or  apology.  It  will  require  but  a 
slight  examination  to  perceive  that  they  are 
the  very  reverse  of  those  entertained  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  on  the  same  subjects.  It 
was  to  arrest  the  spread  of  these  views  that 
the  elders  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  confided  to  them  by  the  discipline, 
by  which  they  are  constituted  the  especial 
guardians  over  the  ministry,  endeavoured  to 
procure  an  interview  with  Elias  Hicks  in  the 
winter  of  1822-3 ;  and  the  various  sources  of 
,^  dissension  w^hich  subsequently  agitated  the 


Society,  arose  from  the  efforts  of  his  party  to 
promote,  and  of  Friends  to  repress  them. 
This  fact  is  attested  by  Abraham  Lower  in 
his  testimony :  Vol.  I.  p.  274.  He  is  asked 
to  state  what  are  the  doctrines  alluded  to  in 
their  address  of  fourth  month,  1827,  which 
his  party  believe  to  be  sound  and  edifying, 
and  which  the  other  pronounce  unsound  and 
spurious,  &c.  In  his  reply  he  says,  "  I  think 
it  not  very  likely  I  shall.  But  the  circum- 
stance stated  [in  the  address]  I  believe  to  be 
matter  of  fact.  It  was  on  account  of  doctrines 
that  that  body  of  elders  were  organized  as  a 

party  against  Elias  Hicks  It  was 

on  doctrines  that  Joseph  Whitall  arraigned 
him  before  that  self-constituted  body,  [the 
elders,]  who  thus  arrayed  themselves  against 
Elias  Hicks  and  those  ivho  approved  of  him. 
 That  notwithstanding  we  have  as- 
serted that  fact  of  a  difference  in  doctrine,  we 
have  always  been  disposed,  and  profess  that 
disposition,  that  those  in  the  Society  who 
were  of  a  contrary  sentiment  to  ourselves, 
had  a  right  to  their  sentiments,  and  if  they 
believed  they  were  correct  to  the  best  of  their 
understandings,  they  could  do  no  other  than 
believe  them." 

Next  to  the  official  printed  standards  adopt- 
ed by  a  society,  the  best  evidence  of  its  doc- 
trines is  the  preaching  of  its  accredited  and 
esteemed  ministers.  The  object  of  the  mi- 
nistry is  the  instruction  of  the  members  in 
the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  religion,  as  pro- 
fessed by  the  society  to  which  the  ministers 
belong ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  body  of  pro- 
fessors would  countenance  and  approve  a 
preacher,  who  put  forth  opinions  adverse  to 
those  which  it  held  to  be  fundamental  and 
all-important.  The  converse  of  this  position 
is  no  less  true  ;  that  whor©  a  eociety  publicly 
and  officially  approve  the  preaching  of  a 
minister,  and  encourage  him  in  his  vocation, 
they  must  approve  his  doctrines  also,  since 
these  form  the  very  subject  matter  of  his 
preaching.  The  case  would  be  rendered  still 
stronger,  if  the  opinions  of  the  minister  had 
been  the  subject  of  extensive  controversy, 
had  given  rise  to  dissension,  and  even  been 
pronounced  "  unsound  and  spurious."  If  af- 
terward, and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  his  society  should  declare  their  unity 
with  him  and  his  ministry,  and  that  they  be- 
lieved his  doctrines  to  be  sound  and  edifying, 
the  fact  of  their  adopting  them  would  be 
placed  beyond  doubt.  These  conclusions  are 
so  reasonable  that  they  must,  we  think,  gain 
the  assent  of  all.  If  we  apply  them  to  the  case 
before  us,  we  shall  find  that  the  Hicksite  So- 
ciety is  fully  identified  with  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  its  founder.  Not  only  did  they  ex- 
press the  highest  approbation  of  him  while 
living,  but  after  his  decease  prepared  and 
published  an  eulogium  on  his  character  and 
principles,  which  was  officially  adopted  in  the 
monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings  to 
which  he  belonged.  This  was  subsequent  to 
his  disownment  by  Friends  on  account  of  his 
doctrines,  and  the  fact  of  his  own  Society 
thus  officially  and  publicly  approving  him  af- 
terward, marks  with  indelible  characters  their 
fellowship  with  his  opinions,  and  their  dissent 
from  the  doctrines  of  Friends. 


In  1828  he  attended  the  Hicksite  Yearly 
Meeting  held  in  Philadelphia,  which  includes 
their  members  in  New  Jersey ;  and  during 
the  course  of  it  he  preached,  in  the  most  un- 
disguised form,  those  views  which  had  occa- 
sioned so  much  dissension,  and  finally  pro- 
duced a  separation  from  Friends.  At  this 
meeting  they  prepared  and  issued  an  official 
document,  declaring  their  satisfaction  with 
his  company  and  preaching.  This  is  attested 
by  the  two  Hicksite  witnesses  already  quoted. 
Thus  Abraham  Lower  says  : 

"  Q.  Was  Elias  Hicks  in  unity  with  the 
yearly  meeting  you  belong  to,  up  to  the  time 
of  his  decease  ? 

"  Ans.  I  think  he  was. 
»'  Q.  Did  he  attend  that  meeting  in  fourth 
month,  1828? 

"  Ans  I  think  he  did. 

"  Q.  Did  that  meeting  make  a  minute  ex- 
pressive of  their  satisfaction  with  his  com- 
pany and  services  ? 

"  Ans.  I  think  it  did — I  include  his  com- 
pany and  services  both." 

So  also  Halliday  Jackson,  viz: 
"  Q.  Was  Elias  Hicks  in  religious  unity 
with  your  Society  until  the  time  of  liis  death? 
"  Ans.  We  always  considered  him  so. 
"  Q.  Did  not  your  meeting  make  a  minute 
approbatory  of  his  services  among  vou  on  his 
visit  to  it  in  1828? 

"  Ans.  Yes — I  think  they  did  so — I  am 
not  so  positive  about  the  yearly  meeting ;  as 
it  had  been  the  former  custom  to  make  such 
minutes  in  the  meeting  for  ministers  and 
elders — I  remember  it  was  done  in  that  meet- 
ing and  with  my  own  name  to  it  as  clerk  of 
that  meeting ;  and  I  rather  think  it  was  done 
in  the  yearly  meeting  also." 

This  act  of  unity  and  approbation,  it  must 
be  recollected,  was  after  the  controversy  re- 
specting his  doctrines  had  existed  for  more 
than  five  years,  during  which  he  had  several 
times  visited  most  of  the  branches  of  the 
yearly  meeting  in  his  capacity  of  a  public 
preacher ;  his  sermons  had  been  taken  down, 
printed,  and  as  Abraham  Lower  declares,  ex- 
tensively circulated,  thereby  giving  great  no- 
toriety to  his  doctrines ;  and  af\er  they  had 
actually  produced  a  division  in  the  Society, 
and  the  secession  of  those  who  accorded  with 
him  in  sentiment. 

It  is  in  evidence  also,  (Vol.  I.  p.  308.  313.) 
that  other  ministers  of  that  Society  preached 
the  same  doctrines  with  acceptance  amongst 
them,  and  that  efforts  were  used  previous  to 
the  separation,  to  remove  from  their  stations 
all  those  elders  who  were  known  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  promulgation  of  such  views. 
From  all  which  the  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Elias  Hicks  were  com- 
mended, approved,  vindicated,  and  adopted  by 
the  Hicksite  Society,  and  theretbre  must  be 
considered  the  system  of  doctrines  to  which 
they  hold,  for  which  as  a  society  they  are  re- 
sponsible, and  by  which  their  rights  must  be 
adjudged.  His  opinions  are  justly  to  be  ad- 
duced as  theirs,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
quote  the  sentiments  of  Luther  or  Calvin  as 
evidence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sects  which 
bear  their  respective  names. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  sermons  and  letters 
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only  that  these  doctrines  were  promulgat- 
ed. There  were  several  periodical  works, 
supported  and  patronized  by  the  Hicksites, 
which  inculcated  them.  The  Berean,  pub- 
lished at  Wilmington,  was  of  this  character. 
It  was  owned  and  edited  by  William  Gibbons, 
£in  active  and  zealous  Hicksite,  one  of  the 
committee  who  drafted  their  address  of  fourth 
month,  1827,  and  was  on  one  or  more  occa- 
sions clerk  to  their  general  meetings.  Abra- 
ham Lower  and  Halliday  Jackson  say  that 
they  subscribed  for  this  work,  that  it  was 
edited,  extensively  circulated,  and  generally 
approved  by  their  party.*  We  quote  a  few 
passages  from  it,  merely  to  show  its  general 
character. 

[Extracts  from  the  work  are  here  inserted.] 
Whoever  calmly  considers  the  nature  of 
the  doctrines  involved  in  this  lamented  con- 
troversy, must  perceive  at  once,  that  they 
embrace  points  which  are  essentially  con- 
nected with  the  Christian  faith,  and  with  the 
salvation  of  the  soul ;  and  that  two  parties 
entertaining  opinions  respecting  them,  so  to- 
tally adverse  as  those  of  Friends  and  Hicks- 
ites, could  not  harmoniously  or  profitably 
worship  together.  None  can  wonder,  with 
the  knowledge  of  this  wide  difference,  that 
the  Hicksite  Society  should  pronounce  the 
"  views"  of  the  respective  parties,  "  incom- 
patible with  each  other,"  and  the  breach  irre- 
concilable. Could  the  Society  of  Friends, 
conscientiously  and  religiously  believing  in 
the  divinity  and  atonement  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  and  in  the  divine  origin  and  authority 
of  the  sacred  volume,  quietly  sit  under  the 
preaching  of  ministers,  who  taught  that  "  the 
Almighty  could  never  set  .Tesus  Christ  above 

any  of  us,"  "  that  there  is  more  Scripture 

testimony  in  favour  of  his  being  the  son  of 

Joseph,  than  the  Son  of  God,"  that  "  the 

people  must  be  totally  turned  from  any  atten- 
tion to  the  outward  manifestation  or  suffer- 
ings of  Jesus  ;"t....that  "  there  is  no  Mediator 
beUvcen  God  and  man — that  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  he  ever  directed 
one  Son  of  God  to  reveal  his  will  to  all  the 
other  sons  of  God  ;" — that  "  we  can  all  attain 
to  the  same  state  that  Jesus  did  to  be  equal 
with  God ;"  and  that  "  Jesus  Christ  was  not 
God  ;"  that  "  the  crucifixion  of   Je- 
sus Christ  on  the  cross,  was  not  an  atone- 
ment for  any  sins  but  the  legal  sins  of  the 

Jews ;"  that  "  no  rational  being  that  has 

any  right  sense  of  justice  and  mercy,  would 
be  willing  to  accept  forgiveness  of  his  sins 
on  the  terms  of  the  atonement — ami  that,  was 
he  so  hardy  as  to  acknowledge  a  willingness 
to  be  saved  through  such  a  medium,  it  would 
prove  that  he  stood  in  direct  opposition  to 
every  principle  of  justice  and  honesty,  of 
mercy  and  love."  That  "  the  Scriptures 
have  been  productive  of  fourfold  more  harm 

than  good ;"  that  "  his  conscience  often 

smote  him  for  endeavouring  to  support  the 
belief  of  the  Sociely  of  Friends  that  the 
Scriptures  so  far  excel  all  other  writings — 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  being  wrongly 
directed  by  them,  and  that  it  is  fatal  many 


»  Sec  Foster's  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  473;  vol.  ii.  p.  90. 
+  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  161,  173,  174. 


times ;  that  there  is  not  a  greater  stumbling 
block  than  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  are 
the  greatest  engine  to  do  us  harm  of  any  in 
the  world,  the  children  of  men  place  so  much 
confidence  and  faith  in  them." 

These  are  a  few  of  the  expressions  which 
Elias  Hicks  was  in  the  practice  of  using  ;  and 
what  could  be  more  painful  to  a  pious  and 
devout  believer,  than  to  hear  his  Saviour,  the 
atonement,  and  the  sacred  volume  thus  de- 
nied and  ridiculed?  What  religious  parent 
could  take  his  child  to  a  place  of  worship 
where  he  was  likely  to  hear  such  sentiments 
delivered  in  the  imposing  character  of  gospel 
ministry ;  or  how  could  a  Friend  reconcile  to 
his  conscience  the  countenance  he  would  thus 
be  giving  to  doctrines,  the  holding  of  which 
is  declared  by  the  discipline  to  be  a  disown- 
able  offence,  and  his  disregard  of  the  earnest 
exhortation  of  the  yearly  meeting,  that  child- 
ren should  be  brought  up  in  the  belief  of  the 
saving  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  pre- 
vented from  having  access  to  any  thing  which 
would  excite  in  their  minds  the  least  doubt 
concerning  them  ! 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  denying  the 
legal  right  of  the  Hicksite  Society  to  adopt 
these  views.  We  freely  concede  to  them  the 
same  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  same  pro- 
tection in  the  peaceable  exercise  of  their  re- 
ligion and  the  enjoyment  of  the  property  of 
their  Society  which  we  claim  for  ourselves. 
They  are  entitled  to  it,  and  it  is  guaranteed 
to  them  and  to  us  by  the  constitution.  But 
we  say  that  those  doctrines  are  not  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Society  of  Friends ;  that  those 
who  entertain  them  cannot  rightfully  claim 
to  be  Friends — that  the  property  of  our  So- 
ciety was  not  given  or  acquired  to  promoto 

or  support  such  doctrines,  but  the  contrary ; 
and  that  the  laws  and  constitution,  as  well  as 
reason  and  equity,  forbid  that  the  Society  of 
Hicksites  should  take  the  property  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  They  are  a  totally  distinct 
and  independent  Society,  formed  by  the  vo- 
luntary secession  and  subsequent  organization 
of  persons  entertaining  different  doctrines  from 
those  held  by  Friends, — they  have  stood  be- 
fore the  public  in  this  character  for  more 
than  eight  )fears,  and  as  such  are  pi'otected 
in  acquiring  and  holding  property  of  their 
own,  but  not  in  taking  away  ours.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  their  own  declaration  set 
forth  on  affidavit  in  their  bill  in  chancery, 
where  they  "  insist  that  by  the  law  and  con- 
stitution of  New  Jersey,  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty are  sacred  and  inviolate,  and  cannot  be 
taken  from  an  individual  or  a  religious  asso- 
ciation without  his  or  their  consent."  We 
concur  with  them  in  this  opinion  thus  so- 
lemnly put  forth,  and  respectfully  maintain, 
that  consistently  with  it  our  property  cannot 
be  taken  away  from  us  without  our  cons»ntj 
nor  be  given  to  them. 

No  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
his  individual  cliaracter,  possesses  any  right 
to  or  control  over  its  property.  Whatever 
rights  he  has  in  it,  grow  out  of  and  are  de- 
pendent upon  his  adhesion  to  the  principles 
and  communion  of  the  Society ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  ceases  to  be  a  member,  his  rights  in 
the  property  cease  also.  The  estate  of  Friends 


is  held  in  trust  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
the  members  in  perpetuity,  and  no  power  can 
rightfully  divert  it  to  the  use  of  another  so- 
ciety, holding  different  and  adverse  doctrines. 
No  principle  in  law  is  more  clearly  settled 
than  this,  nor  more  important  to  the  pre- 
servation and  prosperity  of  the  numerous  re- 
ligious and  benevolent  associations  which 
adorn  and  benefit  our  state.  Should  the  le- 
gislature disregard  and  annul  this  important 
principle,  by  passing  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion, the  tenure  of  property  in  religious  so- 
cieties will  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  every 
bold  innovator  or  ambitious  schismatic,  who 
may  have  influence  and  management  to  gather 
round  him  a  party,  and  secede  with  them  from 
the  church  which  has  nurtured  him  in  her 
bosom.  The  proper,  the  magnanimous  course 
for  the  Hicksite  Society  was,  to  withdraw 
from  Friends;  and  as  they  dissented  from  the 
doctrines  for  the  support  and  spread  of  which 
our  Society  was  founded,  and  our  estate  ac- 
quired, to  leave  us  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of 
our  rights  and  property,  and  procure  pro- 
perty of  their  own,  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  the  principles  which  they  have  adopted 
and  under  which  they  have  associated.  This 
course  was  the  more  imperative  on  them,  be- 
cause they  had  officially  declared  their  views 
to  be  "  incompatible"  with  those  of  Friends, 
and  their  "  feelings  averse  to  a  reconciliation." 

We  do  not  allege  that  the  Hicksites  indi- 
vidually adopt  all  the  opinions  publicly  pro- 
mulgated by  Elias  Hicks,  inculcated  in  the 
periodical  works  supported  by  the  party,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  official  acts  of  their  So- 
ciety. Its  members  doubtless  entertain  dif- 
ferent views  on  some  of  these  points.  The 

prinoiplo  on  -wKioK  ttioy  Jiavo   associated,  UH* 

like  that  of  Friends  as  declared  in  our  book 
of  discipline,  admits  of  the  widest  latitude  in 
religious  belief.  In  setting  forth  this  im- 
portant feature  of  their  compact  in  their  an- 
swer and  bill  of  interpleader,  filed  on  affirma- 
tion in  the  court  of  chancery  in  this  state, 
they  "  both  tacitly  and  explicitly  admit  the 
right  of  each  individual  to  judge  of  the  true 
meaning  of  Scripture  testimony  relating  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  according  to 
the  best  evidence  of  his  own  mind ;  uncon- 
trolled by  the  arbitrary  dictation  of  his  equal- 
ly fallible  fellow  men."  Here  is  no  common 
faith,  no  settled  principles  of  religious  belief 
required  ;  but  every  man  is  at  liberty  to  hold 
whatever  opinions  he  may  choose  respecting 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  yet  all  are 
to  fraternize  as  one  Society.  Is  this  such  a 
community  as  the  discipline  of  Friends  con- 
templates, when  •*  specially  provides  for  the 
preservation  of  all  its  members  in  "  vnity  of 
faith  furtt  practice,"  and  enjoins  the  disown- 
pcnt  of  such  as  deny  its  doctrines,  because 
"they  are  not  one  in  faith  with  it?"  Need 
we  any  further  evidence,  that  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  the  Society  of  Hicksites  are  en- 
tirely dissimilar  in  the  very  bases  on  which 
they  are  founded  ?  It  is  one  of  those  truths 
which  are  so  obvious  and  irresistible,  as  to 
render  argument  almost  unnecessary  to  elu- 
cidate it.  No  wonder  if  in  an  association 
formed  on  such  latitude  of  opinion  we  find  men 
entertaining  views  on  the  most  momentous 
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subjects  the  reverse  of  each  other.  It  is  the 
natural,  the  necessary  result  of  such  unbri- 
dled license. 

For  our  purpose  it  is  indifferent  whether 
the  Hicksites  individually  adopt  the  doctrines 
of  their  founder  or  not.  Our  argument  is, 
that  their  yearly  meeting,  the  supreme  head, 
has  officially  declared  its  unity  with  those 
doctrines,  that  the  members  have  deliberately 
chosen  to  connect  themselves  with  that  head, 
and  to  continue  their  connection  during  more 
than  eight  years  after  that  declaration  was 
made.  They  dissolved  their  union  with  the 
old  head,  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and 
surrendered  their  social  interest  in  its  com- 
munion and  property,  for  the  purpose  of  vest- 
ing it  in  the  new  Society — by  it  therefore, 
their  rights  must  be  adjudged. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  following  has  been  handed  to  us  with 
a  view  to  its  insertion  in  "  The  Friend."  We 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  D.  Wheeler,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  visit 
in  which  ho  is  now  engaged  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  as  to  his  residence  in  Russia ;  in  both 
instances  acting  in  conformity,  as  he  believed, 
to  the  requirements  of  religious  duty.  The 
extract  furnishes  striking  exemplification  of 
faith  in  the  Redeemer,  and  devotion  to  his 
glorious  cause  of  peace  on  earth — good  will 
to  men. 

'  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Daniel  Wheeler,  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  while 
in  Russia,  to  a  friend  in  England. 
After  giving  an  account  of  his  wife's  re- 
covery from  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  he 
says  :  "  She,  with  the  rest  of  us,  largely  par- 
take of  a  comfortable  portion  of  good  health, 
an  inestimable  blessing,  for  which  I  hope  we 
are  gratefully  sensible."    He  then  gives  an  ac- 
count of  their  leaving  the  situation  they  were 
in  at  Petersburg,  and  how  they  were  occu- 
pied, die.    He  then  adds  : 

"  The  prospect  around  us  is  very  discou- 
raging and  gloomy  ;  and  if  the  mind  was  per- 
mitted to  dwell  on  the  appearance  of  things, 
there  is  certainly  great  cause  for  being  dis- 
mayed. Our  present  residence  would  be 
thought  a  lonely  one  by  most,  as  it  is  several 
miles  from  any  other  house,  and  situate  near 
an  immense  wilderness,  and  on  the  margin  of 
a  tremendous  bog. 

"  We  have  no  water  but  what  is  supplied 
from  rain  or  snow  about  us.  I  often  remem- 
ber the  many  draughts  of  pure  water  I  have 
had  at  Doncaster,  a  glass  of  which  would  be 
a  great  treat  to  me.  I  have  bored  to  a  great 
depth  and  cannot  find  a  spring  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  other  local  circumstances,  it  is  not  pro 
bable  that  any  spring  can  be  found  in  this 
quarter.  The  road  to  our  house  is  very  bad, 
and  almost  unfrequented ;  so  that  we  seldom 
see  the  face  of  a  visiter  of  any  kind.  Our 
son's  habitation  is  more  than  eight  miles  from 
us.  William  and  Sarah  live  together.  They 
come  to  sit  with  us  twice  a  week,  and  lodge 
with  us  on  seventh  day  night — and  these  are 
all  the  changes  we  have  to  look  forward  to, 


except  an  Englishman  who  is  in  our  employ, 
who  frequently  joins  us  on  first  days. 

"  Our  house,  although  thus  situated,  is  a 
comfortable  and  convenient  one  ;  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  provide  for  its  being  made 
warm  in  winter.  I  have  paved  all  around  us, 
so  as  to  have  good  sound  road  to  all  our  build- 
ings, and  with  walls  and  railings,  we  are  well 
secured  from  the  wolves  which  are  welcome 
at  a  distance  to  serenade  us  with  their  bowl- 
ings. 

I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
Russian  family  that  would  undertake  to  win- 
ter with  us.  Some  pity  us  and  say.  It  is  very 
dull  and  lonely.  When  coming  here  was  first 
mentioned  to  me,  the  Emperor  said,  '  I  must 
have  soldiers ;'  and  it  has  been  again  men- 
tioned to  the  general,  who  said  I  did  not  like 
soldiers  to  guard  the,  premises,  since  which  I 
have  heard  no  more  of  it.  As  the  property 
belongs  to  government,  we  should  be  liable 
to  blame,  should  any  accident  happen,  either 
from  fire,  (as  the  buildings  are  all  of  wood,) 
or  from  robbers,  if  we  were  not  to  use  some 
precaution.  But  I  humbly  trust  that  my  con- 
fidence in  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  Divine 
arm,  which  has  so  often  and  so  eminently 


supported  us,  will  never  be  at  so  low  an  ebb 
as  to  induce  me  to  place  dependence  on  the 
arm  of  flesh  for  protection.  But  notwith- 
standing the  dreariness  of  our  present  abode, 
I  should  be  deficient  in  gratitude  was  I  to 
omit  saying  that,  to  myself  particularly,  it  is 
a  peaceful  retreat.  We  have  been  here  nearly 
four  months,  and  I  don't  recollect  having  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  so  much  solid  peace  and 
comfort  since  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  this  land, 
as  I  have  at  seasons  been  graciously  favoured 
with  during  our  abode  in  this  solitary  place. 

"  And  I  believe  my  wife  has  partaken  equal- 
ly with  myself,  of  the  same  precious  privi- 
lege. So  that  our  greatest  difficulties,  which 
may  appear  to  others  as  mountains,  are  hap- 
pily nothing  but  mole-hills  ;  and  not  for  a 
moment  worth  recording  in  our  remembrance, 
except  as  they  serve  to  keep  us  in  a  low, 
humble  frame  of  mind,  and  produce  the 
grateful  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to 
an  omnipotent,  omniscient  and  omnipresent 
Lord  God  for  all  the  blessings,  comforts  and 
benefits  which  are  vouchsafed  to  such  poor, 
unworthy  creatures.  I  often  feel  a  longing 
desire  that  a  path  could  clearly  open,  which 
would  lead  to  a  peaceful  departure  from  this, 
our  exile  ;  but  I  trust  such  a  desire  is  never 
cherished  or  dwelt  upon,  without  being  accom- 
panied with  a  willingness  to  submit,  in  hum- 
ble resignation,  to  the  Divine  disposal  of  Him 
who  knows  what  is  best  for  us. 

"  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  no  earthly  mo- 
tives induce  a  desire  to  leave  this  country ; 
but  I  do  most  earnestlj''  desire  that  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days,  whether  many  or  few, 
may  be  devoted  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
exaltation  of  my  dear  Redeemer's  kingdom 
in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

"  Ease  and  indulgence  I  think  I  despise, 
although  I  sensibly  feel  the  decay  of  this  frail 
tabernacle.  My  sight  has  failed  me  consider- 
ably since  I  was  in  England,  and  my  limbs 
are  stiffened  by  the  damp,  to  which  I  am  much 
exposed ;  and  am  subject  to  pains  on  every 


approach  of  change  of  the  weather,  and  I 
find  my  strength  is  unequal  to  the  same  fa- 
tigue which  but  a  few  years  back  I  could 
have  borne  with  cheerfulness,  if  not  with 
pleasure. 

"  But  in  the  midst  of  all,  my  soul  ventures 
to  hope  in  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God, 
and  that,  through  the  merits  of  a  crucified 
Saviour,  my  sins — even  mine — will  be  blotted 
out  for  ever." 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
REl»RINT    OF   FRIENDS'  BOOKS. 

I  am  pleased  to  find  in  the  last  number  of 
"  The  Friend,"  just  received,  the  prospectus 
of  "  Friends'  Library,"  and  hope  the  plan 
proposed  will  meet  the  general  approbation  of 
Friends ;  and  as  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
will  depend  altogether  on  their  support,  hence 
the  necessity  of  the  active  co-operation  of 
members  in  the  different  parts  of  the  different 
yearly  meetings.  Although  "  The  Friend" 
has  a  wide  circulation,  yet  not  sufficiently  so 
to  reach  all  parts  of  our  Society,  it  would 
therefore  be  desirable  that  a  more  general 
circulation  of  the  prospectus  should  extend 
than  through  its  columns.  I  would  suggest 
the  propriety  of  having  a  large  number  of 
the  prospectus  printed,  with  such  remarks  as 
might  appear  necessary,  in  an  extra  number 
of  "  The  Friend,"  by  which  means  they  could 
be  cheaply  distributed,  and  thus  circulate  the 
information  very  generally ;  and  it  might  be 
proper  to  send  a  number  of  each  to  the  agents 
and  subscribers  of  "  The  Friend,"  with  the 
request  to  circulate  them  more  particularly  in 
those  places  where  that  Journal  is  not  taken. 

Although  it  would  be  desirable  that  monthly 
and  preparative  meetings  act  on  the  subject, 
yet  much  may  be  effected  by  individual  enter- 
prise ;  and  as  a  stimulus  is  held  out  to  such 
enterprise  to  persons  acting  as  agents,  many 
may  thus  secure  to  themselves  copies  of  the 
work,  that  perhaps  felt  themselves  unable  to 
purchase:  and  to  perfect  the  plan,  a  sufficient 
number  of  agents  ought  to  be  appointed  in  the 
different  yearly  meetings  to  receive  the  sub- 
scriptions from  the  sub-agents  and  forward  to 
the  publishers.  The  present  agents  for  "  The 
Friend"  perhaps  would  be  willing  to  act  in 
that  capacity,  and  thus  complete  the  arrange- 
ment, although  some  appointments  might  be 
necessary  in  some  places. 

I  fee!  very  desirous  that  Friends  should 
feel  enough  alive  to  the  subject  to  subscribe 
promptly,  for  a  great  loss  is  sustained  among 
the  members  of  our  Society  for  the  want  of 
Friends'  writings,  and  no  plan  can  supply  the 
deficiency  so  thoroughly  and  cheaply  as  the 
present,  which  also  possesses  one  advantage 
of  no  small  importance ;  that  is,  the  manner 
of  publication  by  introducing  them  into  fami- 
lies as  a  periodical ;  thus  rendering  them  more 
attractive  to  the  young,  as  periodical  works 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  as  both  young 
and  old  are  fond  of  new  things,  the  new  num- 
bers will  be  sought  after,  and  all  the  members 
of  a  family  will  want  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  contents. 

One  step  further  would  be  very  desirable. 
If  all  the  families  of  our  Society  should  by 
the  present  plan  be  supplied,  it  will  be  but  a 
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few  years  before  many  of  the  children  will 
themselves  become  heads  of  families,  and 
then  to  be  able  to  supply  themselves  would 
be  very  desirable.  Therefore,  if  the  work 
could  be  stereotyped  new  editions  could  be 
struck  off  as  wanted. 

There  are  many  Friends,  particularly  in 
new  settlements,  who  may  feel  themselves 
unable  to  procure  the  work,  and  there  are 
some  perhaps  who  now  take  "  The  Friend," 
and  would  gladly  subscribe  for  this  also,  but 
may  be  deterred  on  the  same  ground.  But  1 
would  advise  all  such  (adding  myself  to  the 
number)  to  look  around  them  and  see  if  they 
cannot  devise  some  plan  to  raise  the  small 
sum  necessary  to  defray  the  expense  of  even 
both  the  publications.  Let  us  remember  we 
need  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  food,  and 
by  using  a  little  extra  exertion,  and  by  em- 
ploying some  portion  of  our  time  that  we 
may  otherwise  spend  to  but  little  profit,  with 
the  express  purpose  of  accumulating  some- 
thing for  these  objects,  I  think  we  may  often 
succeed  beyond  our  expectations,  and  find 
ourselves  no  poorer  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
but  have  the  satisfaction  of  possessing  a  valu- 
able treasure,  which  may  be  of  great  benefit 
to  ourselves,  and  a  legacy  more  valuable  to 
our  children  than  gold  and  silver.  Let  all 
of  this  description  who  are  farmers,  now  as 
the  spring  is  opening  upon  us,  look  over  their 
farms  (no  matter  how  small)  and  see  if  there 
is  not  some  spot  which  they  have  not  designed 
to  cultivate,  or  from  which  they  expect  little 
benefit,  and  if  they  find  such,  consider  whether 
they  cannot  employ  some  of  their  leisure  time 
in  cultivating  some  crop  from  which  they 
may  realize  a  sufficient  sum  to  be  set  apart 
for  this  desisable  purpose.  I  believe  very 
many  may  thus  possess  the  work,  and  others 
by  economising  in  various  ways,  and  employ- 
ing their  leisure  time  with  this  object  in  view, 
may  realize  enough  for  the  purpose  without 
encroaching  on  their  family  comforts. 

W  . 

Indiana,  2d  mo.  23d,  1836. 


It  seems  from  the  annexed  paragraph,  that  the  un- 
usual cold  of  the  past  winter  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  American  continent. 

"  Constantinople,  Gth  Jan.  1836. — The  severity  of  the 
winter  absorbs  ail  interest  in  commercial  or  political 
affairs.  Never  since  the  winter  of  1812 — that  which 
was  fatal  to  the  army  and  glory  of  Napoleon — has  the 
cold  been  so  intense,  or  the  violence  of  tiie  snow-storms 
so  terrific.  The  snow  lias  fallen  at  intervals,  and  has 
lain  on  the  ground  during  the  last  twenty  days  to  tiie 
depth  of  from  three  to  six  feet;  whilst  the  frost  is  so 
severe,  that  the  thermometer  stands  at  ten  to  fifteeen 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point  even  in  the  houses. 
Previous  to  the  first  falls  of  snow  the  weather  was  very 
boisterous  and  foggy,  the  long  continuance  of  which 
foreboded  an  unusually  severe  winter,  and  caused  the 
greatest  disasters  amongst  the  shipping  on  various 
parts  of  the  coast,  but  particularly  in  the  Black  Sea, 
near  the  Boguz,  the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus,  where 
vessels  were  driven  on  shore  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  find  the  entrance.  Since  then  more  serious  acci- 
nents  arc  heard  of,  similar  in  nature,  and,  what  is 
equally  dreadtol,  vessels  that  have  arrived  in  port  have 
in  many  instances  had  half  their  crews  frozen  to  death. 
One  vessel  with  passengers  on  board,  threw  fillccn  of 
them  overboard  from  the  same  cause.  On  land,  too, 
many  sad  catastrophes  have  occurred.  Shepherds  with 
their  flocks,  travellers  passing  from  one  village  to  an- 
other, overcome  with  fatigue  and  blinded  with  the  den- 


sity of  the  snow,  which  the  storm  blew  horizontally  in 
small  icy  particles,  lay  down  to  rise  no  more.  A  sol- 
dier was  found  at  his  post  near  Pera,  standing  with  his 
arms  shouldered,  frozen  to  death.  In  crossing  the  Bos- 
phorus, several  boats  have  been  lost,  or  are  missing ; 
one  containing  the  family  of  a  rich  Armenian  sheraff 
was  amongst  the  latter,  and  was  found  on  one  of  the 
Prince's  Islands,  after  three  or  four  days'  search  in  the 
most  deplorable  condition,  despite  the  numerous  pclises, 
all  well  furred,  which  covered  them.  The  man  that 
carried  the  news  of  their  discovery  to  the  sheraff  re- 
ceived a  present  of  15,000  piastres,  about  £150  sterling. 

"  The  wolves  are  making  gradual  approaches  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  in  search  of  food,  the  frost  and 
snow  having  destroyed  or  hidden  their  victims  of  the 
forest.  Several  bodies  have  been  discovered  completely 
anatomised  by  these  animals." 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 
"  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

When  adverse  winds  and  waves  arise, 
And  in  my  heart  despondence  sighs, — 
When  life  her  throng  of  cares  reveals, 
And  weakness  o'er  my  spirit  steals, — 
Grateful  I  hear  the  kind  decree, 
That  "  as  my  day,  my  strength  shall  be." 

When  with  sad  footstep,  memory  roves 
Mid  smitten  joys,  and  buried  loves, — 
When  sleep  my  tearful  pillow  flies, 
And  dewy  morning  drinks  my  sighs, — 
Still  to  thy  promise.  Lord,  I  flee, 
That  "  as  my  day,  my  strength  shall  be." 

One  trial  more  must  yet  be  passed, 
One  pang, — the  keenest  and  the  last : 
And  when,  with  brow  convulsed  and  pale, 
My  feeble  quivering  heart-strings  fail, 
Redeemer,  grant  my  soul  to  see 
That  "  as  her  day,  her  strength  shall  be," 

Lydia  H.  Sigourney. 


THIRD  MONTH,  26,  1836. 


With  reference  to  the  communication  of 

W  respecting  the  Friends' Library  we  are 

authorised  to  say  that  copies  of  the  prospectus 
have  been  forwarded  by  a  private  conveyance, 
sufficient  to  supply  every  meeting  for  worship 
in  that  yearly  meeting,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  promptly  distributed  on  their  arrival 
there. 

The  stated  annual  meeting  of  the  contri- 
butors to  the  Asylum  for  the  relief  of  per- 
sons deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  was 
held  pursuant  to  notice  on  fourth  day,  16th 
inst.,  at  Friends'  meeting  house  on  Mulberry 
street.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
board  of  managers  for  the  past  year,  includ- 
ing the  truly  interesting  report  of  the  attend- 
ing physician,  were  listened  to  with  the  most 
lively  satisfaction.  From  these  it  appears 
that  the  financial  condition  of  the  institution 
has  considerably  improved  since  the  report 
of  the  previous  year,  owing  to  an  average  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  patients ;  but  the 
circumstance  most  calculated  to  arrest  atten- 
tion, and  most  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of 
those  present,  was  the  decided  relative  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cures,  apparent  from 
the  statements  rendered ;  which  happy  result 
may  with  propriety  be  principally  ascribed  to 
the  enlarged  facilities  introduced,  affording 
exercise  in  the  open  air  to  the  patients,  and 
otherwise  contributing  to  their  comforts.  To 


these  improvements  will  shortly  be  super- 
added the  circular  railway  and  car,  which 
have  for  some  time  been  preparing,  and  are 
now,  we  understand,  nearly  finished.  The 
board  of  managers  were  instructed  to  prepare 
for  the  use  of  the  contributors  a  printed  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings,  from  which,  when 
it  appears,  it  is  our  intention  to  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  more  detailed  account. 

The  officers  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  as  follows  : — 

Treasurer — Isaiah  Hackek. 
Clerk — Joseph  Snowden. 

Managers — Timothy  Paxson,  Charles  Al- 
len, Joseph  R.  Jenks,  William  Burrough,  Joel 
Woolman,  George  R.  Smith,  Isaiah  Hacker, 
William  Hillis,  Lindsey  Nicholson,  Jacob  Jus- 
tice, Thomas  Bacon,  Edward  Yarnall,  Edward 
B.  Garrigues,  John  G.  Hoskins,  John  Richard- 
son, Samuel  B.  Morris,  Ephraim  Haines,  Tho- 
mas Wood,  Isaac  Collins,  James  R.  Greeves. 

Moral  DarJcness  with  some  Streaks  of  Light ! 

State  of  Arkansas. — An  extra  from  the  office  of  the 
Little  Rock  Gazette,  contains  the  state  constitution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
that  territory,  assembled  in  convention.  By  one  of  its 
provisions  the  legislature  are  denied  the  power  of  pass- 
ing laws  for  the  emancipatio,n  of  slaves  without  the 
consent  of  the  owners,  or  of  preventing  emigrants  from 
bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are  deemed  slaves 
by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
however  empowered  to  permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to 
emancipate  them,  (preventing  them  from  becoming  a 
public  burden,  and  saving  the  rights  of  creditors;)  also 
to  prevent  slaves  from  being  brought  into  the  state  as 
merchandise,  and  to  oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat 
them  with  humanity.  Another  section  prohibits  the 
legislature  from  authorising  lotteries,  or  permitting  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets.  Another  declares  incapable  of 
holding  any  civil  office  in  the  state,  any  person  who 
denies  the  being  of  a  God,  Nor  shall  the  oath  of  such 
person  he  allowed  in  any  court. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  committee  to  su- 
perintend the  boarding  school  at  Westtown, 
will  be  held  there  on  fourth  day,  the  Gth  of 
next  month,  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Thojias  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  3d  mo.  26th,  1836. 

Married,  on  third  day,  the  8th  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting  house.  New  street,  Joseph  Snowden,  to  Han- 
nah EcROYD,  both  of  Philadelphia. 

 at  Friends'  meeting,  at  Westchester,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  fourth  day,  the  9th  instant,  Abiah  Cope,  to 
Mary  Hannums,  both  of  Chester  county. 

Died,  on  the  22d  of  1st  mo.  last,  in  the  15lh  year  of  | 
her  age,  of  scarlet  fever,  Susanna  C.  Sharpless,  daugh- 
ter of  Joshua  B.  and  Sophia  Sharpless.    Her  remains 
were  interred  on  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  in  Friends' 
burial  ground,  Downington. 

Seldom  has  it  been  our  lot  to  know  one  so  young  in 
years  who  evinced  so  much  thoughtfulncss  and  stabi- 
lity  of  deportment,  having  been  in  an  eminent  degree 
an  example  to  her  younger  brothers  and  sister.  Natu- 
rally of  a  delicate  constitution,  she  had  been  at  times 
tiie  subject  of  disease,  for  the  past  three  years.  About 
n  year  since  she  was  almost  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  but  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  her 
friends,  her  health  was  again  in  degree  restored,  which 
she  enjoyed  until  within  a  few  days  of  her  death,  when 
this  dutiful,  amiable,  affectionate,  and  kind-hearted 
child  was  removed  by  death  from  her  fond  parents; 
and  although  their  bereavement  is  great,  we  believe 
her  tender  spirit  is  landed  in  never-ending  bliss. 
"  Ere  sin  could  blight,  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  friendly  care, — 
The  opening  bud  to  heaven  conveyed 
And  bade  it  blossom  there." 
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From  the  Penny  Magazine. 
BRIDGES  OF  CHINA. 
A  great  number  of  such  canals  as  were 
described  in  our  last  paper,  traversing  cities 
and  the  country  in  all  directions,  render 
necessary  a  number  of  bridges,  and  these 
bridges  are  indeed  as  numerous  as  might  be 
expected  from  an  ingenious  and  industrious 
people,  exceedingly  provident  for  their  own 
convenience  and  comfort.  From  the  amazing 
facilities  afforded  by  the  canals  for  transport- 
ing weighty  burdens  by  water,  these  bridges 
do  not  require  to  be  built  of  great  strength, 
as  every  object  of  produce  or  manufacture 
can  be  wafted  over  on  rafts  or  in  barges.  In 
general,  indeed,  only  foot-passengers  use  the 
bridges,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
light,  but  fanciful  and  elegant  construction. 
They  are  found  of  three,  five,  or  seven  arches; 
the  centre  arch  being  frequently  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  feet  wide,  and  sufficiently  high 
to  let  vessels  pass  without  striking  their 
masts.   Some  of  them  stride  across  the  canal 
with  one  bold,  lofty  arch.    The  elevation  of 
these  bridges  renders  steps  necessary.  They 
resemble  in  this  respect  the  old  bridges  of 
Venice,  uu  whioii  you  ascend  by  steps  on 
one  side,  and  descend  on  the  other  in  the 
same  way.     The  reader  will  readily  con- 
ceive the  beautiful  effect  produced  by  a  num- 
ber of  these  light  structures,  succeeding 
each  other  at  short  distances,  for  miles  and 
miles,  where  the  canal  runs  in  a  straight 
line.     Some  of  these  bridges  are  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  even  magnificent. 
There  is  one  near  Pekin,  built  entirely  of 
white  marble,  elaborately  ornamented.  Others 
are  found  over  the  canals  of  still  greater  mag- 
nificence, and  with  a  grand  triumphal  arch  at 
each  end.  And  others  again,  instead  of  being 
composed  of  salient  arches,  are  flat  from  one 
side  of  the  canal  to  the  other,  stones  or  mar- 
ble flags  of  great  length  being  laid  on  piers 
so  narrow  and  airy,  that  the  bridge  looks  as  if 
it  were  suspended  in  the  air.  It  is  a  somewhat 
curious  fact,  that  the  Chinese  censors  have 
considered  these  numerous  bridges  as  luxuries, 
and  have  more  than  once  reproached  the  em- 
perors for  erecting  them.  A  bridge,  construct- 
ed in  the  eighth  century,  of  iron  and  bronze, 
\»ras  one  of  the  subjects  of  their  reprehension, 
which  fell  very  severely  on  an  emperor  of  the 


dynasty  of  Sony,  who  built  forty  bridges,  all 
in  different  styles  of  architecture,  in  the  sin- 
gle city  of  Sou-Tcheou. 

But  these  canal  bridges  are  immeasurably 
surpassed  in  magnitude,  and  occasionally  in 
beauty,  by  the  bridges  thrown  across  rivers, 
or  long  swamps,  and  places  exposed  to  inun- 
dations. Some  of  the  latter  are  of  prodigious 
extent,  and  have  triumphal  arches  on  them, 
built  of  wood,  in  the  pagoda  style,  and  splen- 
didly painted.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  is  the  bridge  of  Loyang,  in  the  province 
of  Fokien.  It  was  seen  and  described  by 
Marco  Polo,  and  the  author  of  the  "  Atlas." 
According  to  the  latter  authority,  who  saw 
the  bridge  twice,  it  is  5940  feet  long  by  104 
feet  broad  ;  it  has  no  arches,  but  is  formed 
of  300  massy  stone  piles,  over  which  are  laid 
horizontally  large  stones  of  an.equal  length, 
which  repose  on  the  columns  or  piles,  and 
afford  a  flat  convenient  passage  from  one  side 
to  the  other.  The  piles  rising  out  of  the 
water  are  shaped  like  a  boat  or  barge  with  a 
sharp  bow,  the  acute  angle  being  directed 
against  the  current,  that  they  may  suffer  the 
less  from  the  violence  and  lashing  of  the 
waves.  The  horizontal  stones,  which  the 
author  of  the  "  Atlas"  measured  by  walking 
leisurely  over  them,  are  twenty-two  paces 
long  by  two  broad,  "  so  that  there  are,"  he 
adds,  "  1400  of  these  mighty  stone  beams  all 
alike, — a  most  stupendous  work ;  and  to  pre- 
vent the  passengers  falling  off,  there  are  ba- 
lustrades with  lions  cut  in  stone  on  both  sides 
of  the  bridge,  with  many  other  ornamf>»»t'-" 
The  wbnio  r.e  n.-  oiiuge  is  built  of  one  sort 
of  black  hewn  stone.  Where  this  bridge 
stands  there  was  formerly  a  ferry,  which  was 
rendered  extremely  dangerous  by  the  rapidity 
and  violence  of  the  stream. 

In  the  province  of  Fokien  there  is  another 
majestic  bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  built 
of  yellow  and  white  stone.  It  is  2475  feet 
long,  and  8\  feet  broad  ;  has  100  very  lofty 
arches,  and  is  adorned  with  sculptures  of  lions 
and  other  animals,  in  the  prevailing  taste  of 
the  country.  The  Chinese  described  to  the 
missionaries  a  similar  bridge,  but  of  nearly 
twice  the  length,  as  existing  near  the  city  of 
Focing. 

The  Chinese  have,  besides,  numberless 
bridges  of  boats,  which  correspond  with  those 
in  use  in  Europe ;  and  they  have,  and  had 
long  before  we  adopted  them,  suspension 
bridges,  built  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
bridge  at  Hammersmith. 

There  is  especially  in  the  province  of  Ki- 
angsi,  where  the  rivers  Chang  and  Can  meet 
in  one,  a  very  long  bridge,  built  upon  130 
boats,  fastened  to  one  another  with  chains, 
upon  which  are  laid  the  timbers  and  planks 
that  compose  the  bridge  ;  one  or  two  of  these 


boats  open  and  shut  for  the  passage  of  ves- 
sels, which  pay  a  regular  toll. 

Of  their  suspension  bridges,  the  most  cele- 
brated seems  to  be  that  in  the  province  of 
Junnan,  which  traverses  a  very  deep  valley 
and  an  impetuous  torrent.  It  was  made  in 
the  year  65  of  our  era.  The  missionary 
Kircher  describes  it  with  all  the  astonish- 
ment naturally  resulting  from  its  novelty  to 
him  ;  for  the  plan  of  suspension  bridges,  of 
which  we  have  now  such  beautiful  specimens 
in  England,  was  not  adopted  by  the  Europe- 
ans until  two  centuries  after  that  traveller's 
death.  "  This  bridge,"  says  he,  "  is  not 
raised  with  the  cementing  of  vast  stones  or 
brickwork,  but  with  iron  chains  fastened  at 
either  end  to  rings  or  hooks,  so  placing  the 
bridge  to  beams  above  ;  there  are  twenty 
chains,  and  every  one  consisteth  of  twenty 
perches  ;  many  persons  passing  over  together, 
the  bridge  moveth  hither  and  thither,  possess- 
ing the  passengers  with  giddiness  and  fear  of 
the  ruin  and  fall  of  the  bridge,  so  that  I  can- 
not sufficiently  admire  at  the  dexterity  of  the 
Chinesian  architects,  who  durst  undertake  so 
many  and  difficult  works  for  the  conveniency 
of  passengers." 

In  addition  to  their  bridges,  simply  for  the 
passage  over  waters,  they  have  an  immense 
number  of  others  to  level  their  roads,  thrown 
from  mountain  to  mountain,  over  deep  ra- 
vines ;  and  these  are  frequently  approached 
by  excavations  and  by  roads  hewn  out  on  the 
mountains'  sides  of  extraordinary  dimensions 
ciiia  uimcuiry.  in  tne  alpine  regions  of  the 
province  of  Xensi,  there  is  a  succession  of 
these  bridges  and  works  for  about  ten  miles. 
This  road,  which  is  for  the  most  part  over 
bridges,  or  along  the  sides  of  mountains, 
which  have  been  cut  and  pared  down  at  an 
enormous  expense  of  labour,  is  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  general  of  an  army  of  many 
thousand  men.  The  bridges  are  in  some 
places  built  of  enormous  beams  and  spars 
laid  from  cliff  to  cliff,  and  supported  by  beams 
placed  under  them,  which  rest  on  the  sides 
of  the  cliffs,  much  like  the  wooden  bridges  so 
common  in  Switzerland  and  other  mountain- 
ous countries  of  Europe ;  in  other  places, 
where  not  a  narrow  ravine,  but  a  wide  deep 
valley  is  to  be  crossed,  the  road  is  supported 
by  pillars  of  immense  height  and  thickness, 
which  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley  to 
the  level  of  the  mountains.  For  a  third  part 
of  the  road  these  bridges  are  so  lofty  as  to 
fill  with  alarm  those  who  dare  to  look  over 
their  sides  into  the  abysses  beneath  them  ; 
they  are  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  four  horse- 
men to  pass  abreast,  and  they  have  all  rails 
of  wood  and  iron  on  both  sides.  This  road 
was  made  to  shorten  the  journey  from  the 
city  of  Hanchung  to  the  great  city  of  Siganfu, 
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which  before  was  of  excessive  length  and 
tediousness. 

In  the  same  province  there  is  a  bridge  of 
stone  of  400  cubits  long,  of  one  bold  arch, 
through  which  flows  a  river,  built  from  moun- 
tain to  mountain.  The  height  of  the  road  on 
the  bridge  to  the  level  of  the  water,  is  said 
to  be  825  feet.  The  Chinese  call  this  the 
flying  bridge  :  and  Kircher  compares  it, 
though  it  differs  in  many  of  its  features, 
particularly  in  the  capital  one  of  having  a 
single  arch,  to  the  bridge  and  aqueduct  in  the 
south  of  France,  called  Le  Pont  du  Gard — 
one  of  the  grand  works  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. 

In  some  parts  of  the  empire  many  of  the 
bridges  are  roofed,  and  are  covered  on  each 
side  with  shops,  as  was  the  old  London 
Bridge  in  former  ages.  At  Sechuen,  a  city 
intersected  by  rivers  and  canals,  and  naviga- 
ble nearly  every  where  like  Venice,  thei-e  is 
a  vast  number  of  this  kind  of  stone  bridges. 
From  one  extremity  to  the  other  of  them, 
there  is  a  row  of  pillars  on  each  side,  which 
support  the  roof;  for  here  the  bridges  have 
very  handsome  roofs,  constructed  of  wood, 
ornamented  with  paintings  of  a  red  colour, 
and  covered  with  tiles.  Throughout  the 
whole  length  also  there  are  neat  apartments 
and  shops,  where  all  sorts  of  trades  are  car- 
ried on.  One  of  the  apartments,  larger  than 
the  rest,  is  occupied  by  the  officers  who  col- 
lect the  duties  upon  provisions  and  merchan- 
dise, and  a  toll  from  persons  who  pass  the 
bridge.  According  to  P.  Martini,  the  author 
of  the  "  Atlas  Sinensis,"  the  shops  or  booths 
were  set  up  in  the  morning,  and  removed 
from  the  bridge  at  night. 

We  have  already  given  the  reader  to  un- 
derstand that  the  number  of  bridges  is,  as  it 
must  be  from  the  number  and  extent  of  the 
canals,  most  prodigious. 

At  Kin-sai,  "  the  celestial  city,"  the  ancient 
capital  of  Southern  China,  Marco  Polo  was 
told  there  were  15^,000;  and  though,  as  Mars- 
den  remarks,  the  truth  must  here  be  outstep- 
ped, "  yet  when  we  consider  that  according 
to  the  description  given  of  the  city,  the  com- 
munication between  all  its  parts  was  chiefly 
carried  on  by  water — that  through  at  least 
every  principal  street  there  ran  a  canal,  and 
that  in  order  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  of 
those  who  dwelt  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
street,  it  was  necessary  to  have  numerous 
means  of  crossing, — \vc  shall  be  disposed  to 
allow  that  the  total  number  of  everything 
coming  under  the  denomination  of  a  bridge, 
especially  if  those  of  the  suburbs  are  included, 
must  have  been  prodigious."  The  arches  of 
some  of  the  principal  of  these  bridges,  not 
only  here,  but  in  other  parts  of  China,  are  so 
high  as  to  admit  of  vessels  passing  under 
them  without  striking  their  masts.  This  is 
mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  and  has  since  been 
confirmed  by  many.  "  They  have  built  an  in- 
finite number  of  bridges  says  P.  Le  Comtc, 
"  these  arc  of  tlu-co,  five,  or  seven  arciies ; 
the  middle  arch  is  of  an  extraordinary  hcigiit, 
in  order  that  the  barks  in  passing  be  not 
obliged  to  lower  their  masts."  "  From  all 
the  suburb*,"  says  Du  Haldc,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  a  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kin- 


sai,  "  one  may  approach,  and  enter,  and  go 
every  where  about  the  town  in  a  boat.  There 
is  no  street  without  a  canal,  and  this  is  why 
there  are  so  many  bridges,  which  are  very 
lofty,  and  almost  all  of  one  arch."  And  we 
may  conclude  with  the  observation  of  Bar- 
row : — "  Over  the  main  trunk  and  most  of 
the  other  canals  and  rivers,  are  a  great  va- 
riety of  bridges.  *  *  *  Some  have  the  piers 
of  such  an  extraordinary  height,  that  the 
largest  vessels  of  200  tons  sail  under  them 
without  striking  their  masts." 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  arid  Journal  of 
Daniel  Wheeler,  now  engaged  in  a  reli- 
giovs  visit  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  and  New  South  Wales,  accompanied 
by  his  son  Chai'les  Wheeler. 

Our  dear  Friend  Daniel  Wheeler  of  Shoos- 
harry,  near  Petersburg  in  Russia,  having  for 
a  considerable  time  past  felt  his  mind  strongly 
attracted,  in  the  love  of  the  gospel,  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  of  New  South  Wales,  and  in 
Van  Dieman's  Land  ;  and  believing  the  time 
had  arrived  that  he  must  surrender  himself 
to  the  service, spread  his  concern  before  Balby 
monthly  meeting  in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  the  quarterly  meeting  of  York,  and 
the  morning  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders 
in  London  ;  in  all  which  meetings  much  unity 
and  sympathy  were  felt  and  expressed  with 
our  dear  Friend,  as  appears  by  the  certificates 
granted  to  him  by  the  said  meetings,  bearing 
date  respectively  the  20th  of  ninth  month, 
the  26th  of  ninth  month,  and  the  14th  of 
eleventh  month,  1832. 

The  committee  of  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings appointed  to  forward  the  object,  devoted 
much  time  and  attention  to  the  subject,  fre- 
quently met,  consulted  several  persons  likely 
to  give  accurate  information  as  to  the  best 
mooe  vjf  con.««ynnp.e.  and  after  ver)''  mature 
deliberation,  came  at  length  to  tne  conL-iuaion, 
as  recommended  by  those  whose  local  know- 
ledge enabled  them  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment, to  purchase  a  small  vessel  for  the 
purpose,  not  only  as  the  most  suitable,  but 
probably,  in  the  end,  the  least  expensive  ;  par- 
ticularly as  the  prospect  of  Daniel  Wheeler 
was,  to  proceed  from  island  to  island. 

About  this  time  an  opportunity  occurred  of 
purchasing,  on  reasonable  terms,  the  "Henry 
Freeling,"  lately  a  post  office  packet,  of  one 
hundred  and  one  tons  register.  A  number  of 
Friends  generously  came  forward,  not  only  to 
pay  for  the  vessel,  but,  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, to  prepare  her  for  the  voyage.  This 
offer  the  committee  gratefully  accepted. 

Charles  Wheeler,  son  of  Daniel  Wheeler, 
believing  it  his  duty  to  offer  himself  as  a  com- 
panion to  his  fatlicr,  provided  the  committee 
should  approve  thereof,  wrote  a  letter  to  that 
eflect,  dated  Shoosl\arry  Farm,  2d  of  sixth 
month,  1833,  in  which  he  says,  "  Though  by 
no  means  unconscious  of  my  incapacity  to 
act  in  a  concern  of  such  importance,  and  how- 
ever inexpedient  in  tlie  eye  of  mere  reason 
such  a  step  may  be  in  a  temporal  point  of 
view,  I  cannot  omit  offering  my  assistance  in 


any  way  which  shall  be  deemed  best  to  pro 
mote  the  object,  allowing  that  it  shall  be  ulti- 
mately deemed  proper.  Nature,  as  might  be 
expected,  shrinks  from  a  step  which  involves 
such  important  consequences,  and  which  in 
itself,  simply  considered,  is  by  no  means  such 
as  I  should  have  chosen ;  yet  my  only  wish 
in  the  case  is,  I  trust,  to  act  faithfully  the 
part  designed  for  me  by  that  Gracious  Being 
who  has  an  undoubted  right  to  dispose  of  His 
creatures  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
His  will ;  and  keeping  my  obligation  to  do  so 
in  view,  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  do  other  than 
make  the  offer  which  this  is  intended  to  con- 
vey." 

The  committee,  after  due  deliberation  there- 
on, believed  it  right  to  accept  him  in  that  ca- 
pacity, to  which  the  meeting  for  sufferings 
agreed,  and  Balby  monthly  meeting  signified 
its  concurrence  therein  by  granting  him  its 
certificate. 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  they  sailed  from  the  river  Thames 
on  the  13th  of  eleventh  month,  1833,  and  were 
proceeding  down  the  English  channel,  when 
on  the  21st  they  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
storm,  which  induced  them  to  return  and  seek 
for  shelter  near  the  Isle  of  Wight.  On  the 
evening  of  that  day  Daniel  Wheeler  writes 
thus  to  a  Friend. 

Mother  Banl;  21s<  of  llth  mo.  1833, 
6  o''clock,  A.  M. 

"  Some  ships  that  sailed  with  us  have  al- 
ready reached  the  Mother  Bank,  but  it  is 
thought  that  many  will  have  to  return  to  the 
Downs,  as  the  weather  is  now  becoming  very 
stormy,  and  the  wind  directly  opposed  to  our 
course  down  the  channel.  It  is  indeed  a 
great  favour  to  be  enabled  to  find  a  place  of 
safety,  and  demands  our  humble  gratitude  and 
thankfulness  to  Him  who  presides  over  every 
storm,  whether  outwardly  contending  ele- 
ments, or  spiritual  conflicts ;  and  though  the 
present  dispensation  may  seem  to  impede  our 
progress  towards  Cape  Horn,  yet  it  is  my  be- 
lur,  ax^A  T  am  f  omforted  in  it,  that  all  will  be 
well  at  last,  because  ordered  by  Him,  in  whose 
will  1  desire  to  rest,  and  in  whose  tender 
mercy  I  trust." 

On  the  31st  of  twelfth  mo.  he  writes,  "  In 
two  days  more  we  shall  have  been  six  weeks 
hereabouts,  and  I  am  sometimes  ready  to 
think  our  dear  friends  will  be  weary  of  hear- 
ing again  and  again  that  we  arc  still  buffeted 
by  adverse  gales  at  the  Mother  Bank;  but 
the  will  of  the  Lord  must  bo  done ;  and  I  en- 
deavour to  wait  patiently  to  see  what  he  will 
be  pleased  to  do  for  his  Great  Name's  sake ; 
for  he  knows  my  downsitting  and  my  uprising, 
and  understandeth  my  thoughts  afar  off;  and 
that  the  sole  cause  of  my  being  here,  is  no 
other,  than  that  I  may  be  found  coming  up 
in  the  path  of  obedience  to  what  I  believe  to 
be  required  of  ine ;  and  therefore  the  con- 
sciousness of  not  being  here  in  my  own  crea- 
turely  will  and  activity,  reconciles  all  the 
turnings  and  overturnings  of  his  holy  hand  ; 
and  that  he  will  continue  to  bear  me  up,  is 
my  humble  prayer,  until  he  shall  be  pleased 
to  say  '  It  is  enough.'  " 

Durmg  the  detention  of  the  vessel,  it  ap- 
peared that  advantage  would  arise  from  a 
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change  being  made  in  the  person  who  had 
the  charge  of  her  ;  and  whilst  the  committee 
were  looking  out  for  a  more  suitable  person 
to  supply  his  place,  Daniel  Wheeler  thus 
writes,  under  date  of  15th  of  second  month, 
1834. 

"  In  treating  with  a  person  to  take  the 
command  of  our  vessel,  there  are  many  stipu- 
lations which  ought  to  be  made  and  insisted 
upon  besides  nautical  skill  and  other  qualifica- 
tions. In  the  first  place  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  the  person  in  treaty  for  the  station, 
that  we  are  a  temperance  vessel;  secondly, 
that  the  crew  are  regularly  assembled  in  the 
cabin  twice  on  every  first  day,  for  devotional 
purposes,  and  also  that  the  Scriptures  are 
read  every  morning  and  evening  in  the  cabin 
on  other  days,  when  both  the  captain  and  the 
mate  are  expected  to  (and  now  do)  attend  ; 
thirdly,  that  as  much  as  practicable,  all  un- 
necessary work  is  dispensed  with,  as  regards 
the  sailors,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to 
afford  them  a  portion  of  time  for  themselves : 
these  things  ought,  I  think  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  in  the  outset,  so  that  nothing  un- 
pleasant may  afterwards  occur,  when  perhaps 
it  would  be  too  late  to  make  them  obligatory 
and  bring  about  their  esubliahment.  My  mo- 
tive for  mfentioning  these  particulars,  is  not 
to  make  the  way  more  difficult  for  my  dear 
friends,  but  in  order  to  save  both  time  and 
trouble,  and  perhaps  to  prevent  much  disap- 
pointment and  uneasiness  in  future." 

Owing  to  such  a  succession  of  contrary 
winds  and  boisterous  weather,  as  is  very  un- 
usual for  such  a  length  of  time,  their  vessel 
(with  many  others,)  was  detained  until  the 
15th  of  the  third  month,  1834,  when  they  set 
sail.  On  the  14th,  D.  W.  writes,  "  It  is  more 
than  three  months  since  I  had  ray  foot  on  the 
shore,  but  if  I  had  not  persisted  in  remaining 
on  board,  I  should  not  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  true  character  of  our  seamen,  nor  of 
every  minutia  of  the  state  and  condition  of 
our  vessel.  We  have  put  her  into  the  best 
trim  which  we  are  capable  of  doing,  and  must 

rely  on  One  who  is  a.lmigKty  to  Kolp,  oiaJ  iC 

He  is  but  with  us,  we  shall  have  nothing  to 
fear :" — "  good  indeed,"  he  adds,  "  has  it 
been  for  me  to  be  here,  and  true  it  is  also, 
that  sufferings  and  tribulations  have  only 
been  permitted  in  boundless  mercy  to  draw 
me  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  bosom  of  my 
Lord,  the  only  but  never  failing  source  of 
consolation,  in  every  time  of  trial  and  dis- 
tress ;  however  dark  the  hour  of  conflict,  the 
entrance  of  his  word  is  light  and  life."  He 
further  observes  that  "  the  present  great  ob- 
ject of  his  life,  the  service  before  him,  re- 
vives at  seasons  with  increasing  and  encou- 
raging brightness  to  his  view." 

The  same  day,  (being  that  previous  to  their 
sailing,)  D.  W.  addressed  a  farewell  letter  to 
the  committee,  as  follows : 

Henry  Freelin^,  Mother  Bank, 
14</(  0/ 3rf  mo.  1834. 
Upon  reference  I  find  that  it  is  now  consi- 
derably more  than  three  months  since  I  be- 
gan a  letter  for  the  information  of  my  dear 
friends  when  at  that  time,  anticipating  that 
ere  long  we  should  be  permitted  to  direct  our 
course  across  the  trackless  ocean  to  the  sou- 


thern hemisphere ;  but  I  had  not  completed 
more  than  half  a  sheet  of  paper,  when  the 
progress  of  my  pen  was  arrested,  by  circum- 
stances, which  have  prevented  any  further 
addition  being  made  until  this  day,  when  the 
way  now  seems  to  open  for  resuming  the  sub- 
ject, our  departure  being  at  hand. 

Among  the  many  multiplied  mercies  and 
blessings  which  unceasingly  flow  from  the 
bounteous  and  compassionate  hand  of  Him, 
who  "  crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness," 
and,  "  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing,"  I  feel  bound  to  acknowledge  with 
humble  thankfulness  and  admiration,  our  long 
detention  on  these  shores.  Notwithstanding 
there  have  been  many  gloomy  days,  and  days 
of  darkness,  "  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the 
mountains,"  and  many  long  and  dreary  winter 
nights  to  pass  through,  when  the  raging  storm 
has  again  and  again  whitened  with  foam  the 
surface  of  the  agitated  deep  around  us :  and 
not  only  the  strife  of  elemenis  to  witness 
without,  but  a  conflicting  and  spiritual  strife 
within,  "  tossed  with  tempest,  and  not  com- 
forted ;"  yet  how  unspeakably  great  the  faith- 
fulness of  our  good  and  gracious  Lord  God ; 
"  his  compassions  fail  not,"  but  have  been, 
and  still  continue  to  be  "  new  every  morn- 
ing," as  the  returning  day ;  for  in  moments 
of  greatest  conflict  and  trial  there  has  been 
something  permitted,  like  the  "  bow  in  the 
cloud,"  for  the  poor  mind  to  look  at,  to  ani- 
mate, and  cheer,  and  strengthen  with  hard- 
ness to  endure,  and  stand  firm. 

But  although  moon  after  moon  hath  waned, 
and  faith  and  patience  have  been  beset  as  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  and  the  afflic- 
tions of  the  gospel  have  at  times  been  per- 
mitted to  abound,  yet  to  the  glory,  and  honour, 
and  praise  of  Him,  (whose  name  ever  excellent 
and  adorable,  shall  be  great  among  the  nations, 
from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
of  the  same,)  the  consolations  of  the  gospel 
have  also  abounded,  in  a  degree  of  the  fulness 
of  that  heavenly  blessing  which  makes  truly 
rich,  and  whereunto  no  snrrow  u  added  ,- 
when  raiin  dath  been  mercifully  strengthened, 
and  patience  renewed  under  the  tribulations 
of  the  day.  And  notwithstanding  an  untrod- 
den path  has  been  my  portion,  yet  after  all, 
though  weakness  and  fear  are  my  constant 
companions  by  the  way,  safety  and  peace 
have  been  hitherto  found.  I  would  therefore 
encourage  all  my  beloved  friends  to  keep  near 
to  their  Heavenly  Teacher  and  Leader,  who, 
if  faithfully  followed,  will  not  only  conduct 
their  steppings  to  a  hair's  breadth,  but  will 
preserve  and  keep  the  mind  in  calmness  and 
serenity,  securely,  as  in  a  pavilion,  "  from 
the  strife  of  tongues." 

In  addition  to  the  marvellous  loving  kind- 
ness I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  pourtray, 
many  other  mercies  and  blessings  have  been 
showered  upon  our  heads,  during  the  appa- 
rently long  and  unaccountable  detentiou  of 
our  little  bark  upon  her  own  coasts ;  these  I 
have  often  had  to  number  with  grateful  sensa- 
tions, when  the  light  has  shone  brightly,  and 
manifested  clearly  to  my  finite  understanding 
how  much  we  should  have  missed,  if  our  pro- 
gress had  not  thus  been  arrested.  So  that 
with  myself,  instead  of  this  delay  having  been 


productive  of  regret,  or  the  cause  of  letting 
in  fear  or  doubt,  to  stagger  or  depress  my 
tribulated  mind,  I  do,  my  dear  friends,  hail  it 
with  gratitude  ana  thankfulness,  as  the  gra- 
cious and  compassionate  dealing  of  my  Lord 
and  Master,  not  only  as  a  time  of  Divine 
favour  and  condescension,  but  as  an  earnest 
of  his  love  and  mercy  for  our  encouragement, 
instruction,  and  future  benefit,  graciously 
vouchsafed — a  time  of  preparation  for  the 
important  work  before  us,  and  of  weaning, 
from  every  dependence  and  guidance  which 
are  not  of  Him,  to  strengthen  our  confidence, 
and  put  our  whole  trust  in  his  power,  to  help 
and  deliver  out  of  every  distress,  who  not 
only  commands  the  storm,  but  at  whose  re- 
buke the  mountain  billows  cease  to  undulate, 
and  lo,  "  There  is  a  great  calm." 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  days  the  pro- 
spect of  liberation  has  begun  to  dawn  with 
clearness,  but  I  trust,  that  if  even  a  further 
detention  should  be  meted  out  to  us,  either 
here  or  in  some  other  port,  that  the  same  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will,  will  be  vouch- 
safed ;  for  although  I  have  for  more  than 
two  years  past,  felt  anxious  to  move  forward 
in  a  work,  which  has  yet  to  begin  when  the 
decay  of  nature  is  visible,  and  the  shadows  of 
the  evening  proclaim  as  they  lengthen  around 
me,  the  steady  decline  of  life's  setting  sun, 
yet  1  have  been  frequently  comforted  by  a 
renewed  evidence  that  we  have  not  yet  been 
here  one  day  too  long. 

It  will,  I  feel  assured,  afford  my  dear  friends 
much  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  crew  of  the 
vessel,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  though 
unavoidable  communication  with  the  neigh- 
bouring shore  for  so  great  a  length  of  time, 
have  given  no  cause  for  uneasiness  bv  impro- 
per conduct,  and  have  at  all  times  behaved 
(with  scarcely  an  exception)  in  an  orderly 
and  agreeable  manner,  and  the  captain  now 
provided  for  us  seems  to  be  judiciously  se- 
lected, and  the  man  who,  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, is  admirably  adapted  to  aid  cmd  assist 
Dy  example  and  experience  in  tlie  accomplish- 
ment  of  the  important  object  before  us ;  so 
that  I  hope  what  has  past,  and  w^hat  may  yet 
be  in  store  for  us  to  come,  will  be  found  and 
acknowledged  to  be  among  the  "  all  things 
that  work  together  for  good."  I  must  not 
omit  adding,  that  the  solemn  covering  fre- 
quently witnessed  mercifully  to  prevail  and 
preside  over  us,  when  sitting  together  before 
the  Lord,  is  worthy,  with  humble  gratitude 
to  be  commemorated,  as  the  strongest  and 
most  indubitable  evidence  for  our  encourage- 
ment, that  at  seasons  "  He  is  with  us  of  a 
truth." 

As  it  is  now  a  period  of  the  year  when 
ships  seldom  sail  to  those  parts  to  which  we 
are  destined,  whether  we  proceed  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (which  is  most  probable)  or  by 
Cape  Horn,  in  either  case  a  wintry  season 
awaits  us ;  but  my  trust  is  in  the  Lord,  not 
doubting  but  that  we  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  our  preserva- 
tion, and  though  conscious  of  our  own  weak- 
ness and  utter  unworthiness,  and  often  under 
a  feeling  of  being  less  than  the  least  of  all 
my  dear  brethren  and  sisters  that  are  alive 
in  the  unchangeable  Truth,  yet  I  think  I  can 
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say  that  these  things  trouble  me  not,  "  nor 
move  me,  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with 
joy,  and  the  ministry  which  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  testify  the  gospel  of  that 
grace,  "  which  bringeth  salvation,  and  liath 
appeared  unto  all  men,"  teaching  all,  that  so 
from  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  songs 
of  praise  may  be  heard,  and  the  grateful  tri- 
bute of  "  thanks  be  to  God  for  his  unspeak- 
able gift,"  may  redound  to  his  glory ;  for  it 
is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that 
runneth,  but  of  God  that  shovveth  mercy ; 
"  it  is  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

And  now  whilst  my  heart  is  bearing  to- 
wards the  "  Isles  afar  off"  the  same  constrain- 
ing love,  which  wrought  the  willingness  to 
leave  all  for  my  gracious  Lord's  sake  and  his 
gospel's,  extends  its  binding  influence  to  all 
my  dear  brethren  and  sisters,  of  every  age 
and  of  every  class,  wherever  situated,  and 
however  circumstanced ;  desiring  in  tender 
and  affectionate  solicitude  that  they  may  be 
found  stedfastly  following  the  footsteps  of 
those  honourable  and  worthy  predecessors  in 
the  same  religious  profession  with  ourselves, 
who  have  long  since  rested  from  their  la- 
bours, and  whose  memorial  is  on  high, — who 
bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  a  day  of  deep 
suffering,  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duty  for  the  support  of  those  principles,  which 
have  been  transmitted  in  their  original  purity 
and  brightness  to  us ;  and  if  any  should  feel 
sensible  of  having  fallen  short  in  this  im- 
portant work,  let  me  in  tenderest  love  encou- 
rage such  to  be  willing  to  humble  themselves 
under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  even  to  the 
state  of  little  children,  and  turn  inward  to  the 
pure,  unflattering  witness  which  cannot  de- 
ceive nor  be  deceived  ;  to  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  diligent  and  heartfelt  search,  and  pa- 
tiently and  impartially  examine  how  far  those 
indispensable  conditions  are  submitted  to  on 
their  part,  without  which  none  can  be  follow- 
ers of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus.    "Where  is 
that  self-denial  and  the  daily  cross  he  first 
enjoined?  Are  we  denying  ourselves  those 
gratifications  of  time  and  sense  which  cherish 
and  keep  alive  in  us  the  evil  propensities  of 
fallen  nature,  which  separate  man  from  his 
Maker,  and  like  "  the  little  foxes  spoil  the 
tender  vines,"  designed  in  richest  mercy  to 
bud,  blossom,  and  bring  forth  fruit,  lastingly 
to  remain  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the  great 
Husbandman  ;  but  without  faithfulness,  there 
will  be  no  fruitfulncss.  It  is  not  giving  up  or 
forsaking  this  or  that  little  thing  (which  to 
part  with  is  little  or  no  sacrifice  or  privation) 
that  will  suffice;  a  full  surrender  of  the  whole 
will  in  all  things,  must  be  made  to  Him,  whose 
sovereign  right  it  is  to  rule  and  reign  in  our 
hearts ; — and  let  none  plead  for  disobedience 
in  these  little  things  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  such,  for  if  such  they  really  are,  they 
are  the  more  easily  dispensed  with,  and  not 
worth  retaining  ;  and  a  tenacity  in  wishing  to 
preserve  them,  assuredly  indicates  that  they 
have  more  place  in  our  affections  than  per- 
haps we  are  aware  of ; — "  He  that  loveth  fa- 
ther or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy 
of  me :  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter 


more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me ;  and  he 
that  taketh  not  his  cross,  and  foUoweth  after 
me,  is  not  worthy  of  me." 

And  now  my  dear  brethren  and  sisters, 
"  May  the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again 
from  the  dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant,  keep  all  your  hearts 
and  minds,  make  you  perfect  in  every  good 
work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that 
which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever." 

In  the  love  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  accept 
this  expression  of  farewell,  from  your  affec- 
tionate friend  and  brother, 

Daniel  Wheeler. 

15lh  of  the  3d  mo.  at  sea,  and  clear 
of  the  Needle  Rocks,  all  well. 


FOURTH  MONTH,  2,  1830. 


We  inserted  last  week  a  paragraph  re- 
specting the  admission  of  the  Arkansas  coun- 
try as  a  new  state  into  the  Union ;  whence  it 
appears  that  the  constitution  adopted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  within  the  terri- 
tory, not  only  looks  to  the  extension  of  the 
slave  system  there,  but  provision  is  made 
positively  intei'dicting  the  legislature  from 
passing  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
without  the  consent  of  the  master.  The 
question  of  the  admission  of  this  large  section 
of  country  into  the  Union  as  a  state — a  slave 
state — is  now,  we  understand,  before  congress, 
and  yet  from  any  thing  that  appears,  there 
seems  to  be  almost  a  total  apathy  of  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  regard  to  it.  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  arouse  attention,  to  awaken  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  people  to  the  subject  ?  Some 
twenty  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  the  Missouri 
question,  as  it  was  then  denominated,  a  simi- 
lar ineiinooo  for  <x  tlmp.  prevailed.  One  indi- 
vidual, however,  distinguished  for  promptitude 
and  energy  of  action  in  works  of  benevolence, 
the  late  William  Newbold,  of  Burlington 
county,  New  Jersey,  was  alive  to  the  occa- 
sion— did  not  rest  until  he  had  effected  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  a  memorial 
to  congress,  expressive  of  their  views.  The 
example  was  followed  in  other  places,  and 
spread  with  electric  rapidity  over  the  land, 
until  the  tables  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  of  the  senate  chamber,  were  loaded 
with  memorials  against  the  extension  of  the 
curse  of  negro  slavery  into  the  new  state. 
And  there  was  every  probability  that  the 
generous  and  praiseworthy  efforts  would  have 
been  crowned  with  success,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  dovgh  faces  as  John  Randolph  sar- 
castically called  them,  or  unfaithfulness  to 
their  own  convictions  of  equity  and  justice  on 
the  part  of  certain  members  of  congress.  We 
tlicrefore  repeat  the  question,  can  nothing 
now  be  done  to  stir  up  to  action  in  the  case  ? 
Arc  there  none  prepared  to  come  forwarfl, 
and  to  take  the  necessary  preliminary  steps 
towards  the  call  of  a  public  meeting  on  the 


subject  ?  Are  we  to  sit  passively,  with  folded 
arms, and  see  the  dark  portentous  cloud  spread 
— and  spread,  until  it  overshadows  the  whole 
southwestern  country  ?  We  merely  throw  out 
the  hint  for  others  to  reflect  upon. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  one  of 
our  subscribers  in  England,  for  a  copy  of  a 
small  pamphlet,  printed  by  order  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  of  London,  consisting  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  letters  and  journal  of  Daniel 
Wheeler,  relative  to  his  voyage  on  a  gospel 
errand  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  &c.  We  have  read  it  with 
lively  interest,  and  have  concluded  to  trans- 
fer most  of  the  contents,  if  not  the  whole,  to 
the  pages  of  "  The  Friend,"  not  doubting, 
that  our  so  doing  will  meet  the  approbation 
of  our  readers  generally.  This  dear  Friend, 
as  is  already  known  to  some  of  our  readers, 
in  his  younger  days  held  a  commission  in  the 
British  navy,  and  was  esteemed  an  officer  of 
high  promise,  which,  however,  he  had  subse- 
quently to  renounce,  on  becoming  convinced 
of  the  incompatibility  of  war  with  Christiani- 
ty. The  extracts  furnish  proof  of  familiarity 
with  nautical  affairs,  and  the  slight  blending 
of  sailor  traits  with  Christian  piety  and  de- 
votedness,  detracts  nothing  from  the  relish 
with  which  we  enjoy  the  perusal. 

We  are  requested  to  mention,  that  several 
memorials  of  deceased  Friends  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  are  now  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  for  sale  at  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  book  stores  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  month. 

FRIENDS'  READING  ROOMS. 

Enoch  Lewis  purposes  delivering  a  lecture 
on  astronomy  as  connected  with  the  computa- 
tion of  time,  at  the  reading  rooms  this  even- 
ing, at  half  past  seven  o'clock.  Subscribers 
and  visiters  at  the  rooms  will  be  at  liberty  to 
admit  females. 

4th  mo.  2d,  1836. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  will  be 
held  at  the  meeting  house  on  Mulberry  street, 
on  second  day  evening,  the  18th  instant,  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Secr^y^ 

4th  mo.  1st,  1836. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  stu- 
dents will  commence  on  fifth  day,  the  7th 
instant,  at  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  terminate 
on  fourth  day,  the  13th  instant.  The  attend- 
ance of  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  in- 
stitution is  requested. 

4th  mo.  2d,  1836. 

Correction. — In  our  paper  of  the  19th  ult. 
page  187,  third  column,  to  the  name  of  Blakey 
Sharpless,  should  be  prefixed  the  word  Trea- 
surer, instead  of  Clerk.  It  ought  also  in  jus- 
tice to  be  mentioned,  that  an  oversight  occur- 
red in  the  obituary  of  Susanna  C.  Sharpless, 
last  number.  Ninth  line  from  bottom,  instead 
of  the  words  her  death,  read,  the  period. 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Legislative  Council  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  behalf  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers. 

(Continued  from  page  199.) 

We  now  come  to  the  separation  which  took 
place  during  the  sittings  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ing in  the  4th  month,  1927.  The  Hicksite 
party  attended  that  meeting  until  its  close, 
and  participated  in  its  deliberations.  Mean- 
while they  held  several  private  meetings 
among  themselves,  and  prepared  the  address 
to  their  members,  from  which  we  have  al- 
ready quoted. 

If,  as  has  since  been  alleged,  they  designed 
to  re-organize  and  continue  the  yearly  meet- 
ing, they  should  have  made  their  intentions 
public  at  the  time,  and  given  notice  to  the 
whole  Society  to  assemble.  But  so  far  from 
this,  their  meetings  were  private  ;  were  con- 
fined to  their  own  party,  and  designed  for  such 
only  as  favoured  the  views  of  Elias  Hicks. 
This  is  proved  by  Halliday  Jackson's  evi- 
dence : 

"  Q.  Was  any  notice  whatever  given  in 
the  regular  sittings  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
that  it  was  intended  to  hold  these  meetings  ? 

"  Ans.  No,  there  was  no  public  notice  of 
that  kind  given  to  my  recollection. 

"  Q.  Those  meetings  then  were  convened 
upon  private  invitations  given  by  those  who 
originated  them,  to  such  persons  as  they 
thought  proper  to  ask? 

"  Ans.  I  suppose  that  was  the  way  in 
which  the  information  was  spread,  as  Friends 
felt  a  freedom  in  their  minds  to  mention  it  to 
their  friends." 

When  we  connect  this  fact  with  the  tenor 
of  their  address,  its  distinct  acknowledgment 
that  the  division  then  existed,  that  their  views 
were  incompatible  with  those  of  Friends,  and 
their  feelings  averse  to  reconciliation,  it  can 
require  no  argument  to  satisfy  any  unpreju- 
diced mind,  that  it  was  a  complete  severance 
from  the  original  body,  and  the  institution  of 
a  new  and  distinct  religious  sect. 

On  the  sixth-day  evening  of  the  yearly 
meeting  week,  the  address  was  read,  and 
some  corrections  made,  when  they  adjourned 
to  meet  "  at  the  rise  of  the  yearly  meeting 
next  day." — [See  H.  Jackson's  testimony. 
Vol.  II.  p.  140.]  They  thus  officially  recog- 
nised the  existence  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends,  which  closed  its  session  on  seventh- 
day  morning,  in  the  regular  order  of  proceed- 
ing, in  their  presence,  and  without  opposition, 
to  meet  again  at  the  usual  time  in  the  next 
year.  From  it  they  went  to  their  own  pri- 
vate assembly,  and  there  finally  passed  on  the 
address,  directing  it  to  be  signed,  printed  and 
published.*  In  this  document  they  gave  an 
invitation  to  another  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
the  6th  month  following,  from  which  they 
issued  an  epistle  calling  a  yearly  meeting  of 
their  party  in  the  10th  month  of  the  same 

*  The  witnesses  for  the  Hicksites  testify,  that  this 
address  was  the  act  of  the  Society.  Abraham  Lower 
says,  "  it  was  united  in  and  issued  by  our  Society." — 
Vol.  I.  p.  473.  Halhday  Jackson  says  he  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  that  "it  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed." 


year.  The  language  in  which  this  call  is  ex- 
pressed, shows  with  indisputable  clearness, 
that  they  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  new 
and  distinct  establishment,  designed  for  those 
only  who  approved  the  principles  of  Elias 
Hicks.    It  says : 

"  We  therefore,  &;c.  have  agreed  to  pro- 
pose for  your  consideration,  the  propriety  and 
expediency  of  holding  a  yearly  meeting  for 
Friends  in  unity  with  us,  residing  within  the 
limits  of  those  quarterly  meetings,  heretofore 
represented  in  the  yearly  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia ;  for  which  purpose  it  is  recom- 
mended that  quarterly  and  monthly  meetings, 
which  may  be  prepared  for  such  a  measure, 
should  appoint  representatives  to  meet  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  the  third  second-day  in  the  tenth 
month  next,  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in 
company  with  other  members  favourable  to 
ouH  VIEWS,  there  to  hold  a  yearly  meeting  of 
men  and  women  Friends,"  &c. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  the  invitation  is  to 
their  ou^n  party  only — the  proposal  is  for  "  a 
Yearly  Meeting  for  Friends  in  unity  with 
them,^^  calling  on  such  "  meetings  as  may  be 
prepared  for  the  measure''''  to  send  representa- 
tives, and  on  "  other  members,  favourable  to 
their  vieivs,"  to  give  their  attendance.  These 
words  fix  unalterably  the  character  of  the 
assemblage,  as  a  new  society  just  struggling 
into  existence,  and  making  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  organization,  under  those 
doctrines  which  they  believe  to  be  sound  and 
edifying,  but  which  Friends  had  pronounced 
unsound  and  spurious.  This  view  is  corrobo- 
rated by  the  language  of  some  of  the  minutes 
which  the  party  made  of  the  appointment  of 
their  representatives  to  attend  it.  That  of 
Chesterfield  Hicksite  Monthly  Meeting  is  as 
follows  : 

"  9th  mo.  4th,  1827.  It  being  proposed  to 
appoint  representatives  on  behalf  of  this  meet- 
ing, to  attend  the  opening  of  the  contemplat- 
ed yearly  meeting,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
in  the  10th  month  next,  which  after  cpnsirip- 
ration  i«  roft>i?i-o«i      our  next  meeting. 

"  lOtli  month.  The  subject  of  appointing 
representatives  on  behalf  of  this  meeting,  to 
attend  the  opening  of  the  contemplated 
yearly  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  present 
month  in  Philadelphia,  claiming  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  at  this  time,  and  after  delibe- 
ration thereon,  it  appears  to  be  the  sense  of 
this  meeting,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  attend  that  meeting  as  our  representa- 
tives." 

To  this  meeting  held  in  the  10th  month, 
1827,  the  Hicksite  party  sent  representatives 
from  only  fve  quarterly  meetings  out  of 
eleven  composing  the  yearly  meeting  of  Phi- 
ladelphia,— so  that  a  minority  only  of  the 
quarters  responded  at  that  time  in  unison 
with  the  proposal.  This  fact  is  attested  by 
their  witnesses,  and  set  forth  in  an  epistle 
issued  in  the  2d  month,  1828,  by  "  a  large 
committee  appointed"  by  their  yearly  meet- 
ing "  to  represent  it  in  its  recess,"  and  sign- 
ed by  twenty-two  of  their  leading  members. 
Speaking  of  the  10th  month  meeting,  they 
say,  "  Five  of  our  quarterly  meetings,  .... 
appointed  representatives  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed yearly  meeting,  to  which  several 


monthly  meetings,  belonging  to  other  quar- 
ters, also  send  representatives." 

By  the  discipline  of  Friends,  monthly  meet- 
ings do  not  send  representatives  to  the  yearly 
meeting,  and  this  irregularity  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  Society  is  another  evidence  of 
its  distinctness  from  the  Society  of  Friends.  It 
must  be  remembered  too,  that  only  fragments 
of  the  five  quarterly  meetings  above  alluded 
to  sent  representatives — there  were  in  those 
meetings  a  large  body  of  Friends,  who  took 
no  part  in  the  measures  for  separation,  and 
wholly  disapproved  them. 

Let  it  be  observed  here,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  that  the  Hicksites  do  not  deny 
that  we  are  Friends;  they  do  not  charge  that 
our  principles  are  not  those  of  Quakerism, 
nor  have  they  attempted  to  disown  us  from 
the  Society, — we  are  therefore  Friends  by 
their  own  showing,  and  have  a  valid  claim  to 
the  title.  We  have  sustained  the  Yearly 
Meeting  of  Philadelphia  as  originally  esta- 
blished, without  interruption,  and  at  the  pe- 
riods prescribed  by  the  book  of  discipline. 
That  yearly  meeting  has  regularly  continued 
to  exercise  all  its  functions  since  it  closed  its 
session  in  the  4th  month,  1827,  and  conse- 
quently the  new  meeting  can  have  no  claim 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  old.  In  whatever 
light,  therefore,  we  view  the  Hicksite  esta- 
blishment, it  stands  forth  as  a  new  associa- 
tion, originating  in  principles  adverse  to  those 
on  which  the  meetings  of  Friends  were  insti- 
tuted. Their  secession  cannot  impair  either 
our  claim  to  be  Friends,  or  the  identity  and 
validity  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadel- 
phia. Such  as  these  were  prior  to  that  event, 
they  continue  to  be  now.  Their  acts  affect 
themselves  only,  not  us.  On  this  point  Chief 
Justice  Ewing  remarks  : 

"  A  separation  of  a  portion  does  not  neces- 
sarily destroy  or  impair,  nor,  as  it  respects 
legal  existence,  even  weaken  the  original  in- 
stitution. This  doctrine  was  distinctly  assert- 
od  l>y  tKo  oupromo  court  of  this  State,  in  the 

case  of  Den  against  Bolton  and  others,'  w  hich 
arose  on  the  division  of  the  reformed  Dutch 
church  of  the  United  States. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  brought  by  the 
rnost  careful,  faithful,  and  minute  investio-a- 
tion  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  the  result, 
that  the  Arch  street  meeting  was,  and  the 
Green  street  meeting  was  not,  the  Phila- 
delphia Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Friends." 

If  a  party  may  rise  up  in  a  religious  so- 
ciety, adopt  and  preach  new  doctrines  con- 
trary to  the  acknowledged  standards  of  faith, 
agitate  the  body  for  years  with  controversy, 
and  then  form  themselves  into  a  distinct 
association,  and  assume  the  name  and  take 
the  property  of  the  ancient  Society,  there 
is  an  end  of  all  order,  of  all  church  govern- 
ment,  and  of  all  stability  in  our  religious 
institutions.  Reason  and  justice  dictate,  and 
the  highest  interests  of  religion  demand, 
that  such  a  procedure  should  not  be  sanc- 
tioned. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  society  beyond  the 
limits  of  Philadelphia,  we  find  that  in  those 
parts  which  were  visited  by  Elias  Hicks,  his 
preaching  produced  the  same  effects  as  among 
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us  ;  some  adopted  his  views,  wliile  others  re- 
jected them,  and  discord  was  the  consequence. 
In  New  York,  Baltimore,  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
Yearly  Meetings',  a  separation  soon  followed, 
and  distinct  bodies  were  organized,  fraterniz- 
ing with  the  Hicksite  Society  in  Philadelphia, 
while  the  ancient  meetings  preserved  their 
identity,  and  continued  to  be  held  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
here.  This  strengthens  our  position  that  the 
doctrines  in  question  were  the  primary  cause 
of  the  difficulties ;  and  it  is  further  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact,  that  in  those  meetings 
where  Elias  Hicks  did  not  travel,  his  prin- 
ciples obtained  few  or  no  advocates,  and  no 
difficulties  nor  divisions  occurred.  This  is 
the  case  in  London,  Dublin,  New  England, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  All  these 
yearly  meetings  united  in  declaring  their  dis- 
unity with  the  Hicksite  Society,  that  their 
doctrines  were  not  those  of  Friends,  and  that 
they  could  not  acknowledge  them  as  belong- 
ing to  their  community ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  continue  to  correspond  with  the 
meetings  of  Friends,  to  recognise  them  as 
brethren,  and  exchange  with  them  those  fra- 
ternal kindnesses,  which  have  marked  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  different  meetings  since  the 
first  rise  of  the  Society.  This  must  surely 
be  considered  as  competent  and  important 
evidence  in  favour  of  our  claim  to  be  the 
Society.  Those  meetings  are  disinterested 
judges, — the  heat  of  controversy  has  not  agi- 
tated'them  nor  fomented  the  excited  feelings 
of  party  spirit.  They  know  what  doctrines 
they  believe,  and  what  the  Society  has  al- 
-  ways  believed  ;  and  they  pronounce  a  calm 
and  unprejudiced  opinion  in  favour  of  Friends, 
and  adverse  to  the  other. 

To  counterbalance  this  decision  of  Jive 
undivided  yearly  meetings,  what  does  the 
Hicksite  Society  produce  in  support  of  its 
pretensions?  The  fragments  of  four  yearly 
meetings,  rent  from  the  original  stock  by  the 

same  convulsion,  and  equally  with  thomeolvoa 

implicated  in  the  schism  :  And  this  is  all 
they  can  show  ;  while  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Friends  within  the  limits  of  all  these  meet- 
ings, in  addition  to  the  five  where  Hicksism 
is  unknown.  It  appears,  by  recent  calcula- 
tions, that  the  Hicksites  number  about  one 
third  as  many  as  Friends  on  this  continent ; 
and  if  we  include  Friends  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  they  sink  to  about  a  fourth.  If, 
therefore,  the  Society  of  PVicnds  is  entitled  to 
credit  as  the  judge  of  its  own  religious  prin- 
ciples, and  if  that  judgment  is  strengthened 
by  being  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  its 
members,  tiicse  proofs  are  added  to  the  mass 
of  testimony  already  exhibited  in  support  of 
the  cause  we  espouse. 

The  majority  which  the  Hicksites  claim 
within  the  limits  of  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  In  the  se- 
cond volume  of  Forster's  reports,  pages  404 
and  495,  the  reader  will  fintl  an  enumeration 
of  the  respective  Societies  in  six  quarterly 
meetings,  taken  by  competent  and  credible 
Friends.  In  most  cases  the  returns  were 
accompanied  with  lists,  containing  the  names 
of  all  the  persons  enumerated,  placing  the 
children  with  their  parents.    From  the  care 


and  pains  used  in  making  this  enumeration, 
we  believe  it  entitled  to  the  fullest  credit,  and 
especially  so  as  the  official  records  in  most 
of  the  larger  meetings  were  in  the  hands  of 
Friends. 

By  reference  to  this  it  appears,  that  in 
those  six  quarters  there  were  7,241  Friends, 
and  6,123  Hicksites ;  while  the  statement  of 
the  Hicksites  gave  Friends  only  7,344  in  the 
whole  eleven  quarters,  and  claimed  for  them- 
selves 18,48.5 ;  which,  with  429  neutrals, 
would  make  26,259,  a  larger  number  by  far, 
it  is  believed,  than  ever  belonged  to  the  year- 
ly meeting  at  any  one  time.  Their  account 
of  the  respective  numbers  in  this  state  is  not 
more  accurate.  They  take  to  themselves 
3,896,  and  give  to  Friends  only  2,100 ; 
whereas  there  are  in  fact  2,972  Friends, 
3,344  Hicksites,  and  88  who  profess  to  be 
neutral ;  and  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  return  lists,  it  appears  that  of  adult  mem- 
bers. Friends  have  a  majority  of  27.* 

If,  however,  we  concede  to  tViem  the  ut- 
most majority  they  claim  in  our  state,  and 
compare  it  with  the  property  belonging  to 
Friends,  which  they  have  in  possession,  we 
shall  find  they  have  more  than  a  rateable 
proportion.  According  to  their  showing,  the 
proportion  they  bear  to  Friends,  is  about  as 
five  is  to  three  ;  and  out  of  forty-five  meeting- 
houses, they  have  taken  and  hold  for  their 
exclusive  benefit,  twenty-four ;  twelve  others 
are  used  at  times  by  both  Societies,  though 
mostly  under  Hicksite  control ;  and  Friends 
have  the  entire  use  of  only  nine,  or  one  fifth. 
The  school  property  and  other  funds  appear 
to  be  divided  in  about  the  same  proportion, 
from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  charge,  so 
freely  and  frequently  brought  against  Friends, 
of  grasping  the  whole  of  the  property  and  ex- 
cluding the  Hicksite  Society  from  the  use  of 
it,  is  groundless.  Friends  have  scrupulously 
avoided  resorting  to  forcible  means  to  obtain 
possession  of  any  part  of  their  property,  even 
though  the  highest  courts  in  the  state  have 
established  their  legal  and  o^juitt*V>lo  vigWt  to 
it ;  but  the  instances  are  not  few,  in  which 
the  Hicksites  have  unkindly  interrupted  them, 
and  by  violent  measures  deprived  them  of  the 
use  and  possession  of  the  houses  or  funds. 

The  Society  of  Friends  is  the  aggrieved 
and  suftering  party  in  this  unpleasant  business, 
and  the  hardship  is  imposed  on  them  by  the 
very  persons  who  now  ask  the  legislature  for 


*  If  any  thing  further  is  wanted  to  show  how  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  enumeration  made  by 
the  Hicksites,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  exa- 
mination of  Josiah  GasUill  and  James  Brown,  (Hicksite 
witnesses,)  on  the  lists  they  furnished  under  allirma- 
tion,  of  the  resi)cctive  parties  in  Crnsswick's  Prepara- 
tive Mectinir.  Small  as  was  the  number  of  persons  to 
be  counted,  Gaskill  omitted  the  names  of  eight  adult 
members  on  the  side  of  Friends,  one  of  thcni  an  elder, 
who  had  for  years  sat  in  the  gallery. — Vol.  11.  page 
30'l-5.  Brown,  who  followed  him,  attempted  to  cor- 
rect the  blunders  of  liis  predecessor,  and  presented  a 
new  list,  in  which  the  omission  of  ten  names  was  dis- 
covered by  the  cross  examination,  nine  of  whom  at 
least  belonged  with  Friends. — Vol.  II.  page  321-5. 
The  discovery  of  such  errors  as  these,  in  their  own 
favour,  too,  it  will  be  observed,  when  the  aggregate  to 
be  counted  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  per- 
sons, must  shake  the  eoufidcnee  of  the  most  credulous 
in  the  accuracy  of  their  enumeration. 


a  law  to  sanction  their  oppressive  proceed- 
ings ;  while,  as  if  for  the  sake  of  efl!ect,  and 
to  excite  popular  feeling,  they  cry  out  against 
us  as  arbitrary  persecutors,  who  are  deprive 
ing  them  of  their  just  rights.  We  wish  to 
speak  with  moderation,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conviction,  that  their  conduct  is  disinge- 
nuous. Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  their 
outcry,  though  ostensibly  against  Friends,  is 
really  against  the  laws;  against  the  decisions 
of  our  courts,  which  have  adjudicated  to  the 
Society  the  enjoyment  and  control  of  its  own 
estate. 

Having  failed  to  establish  their  claim  to  be 
the  Society  of  Friends,  before  these  indepen- 
dent and  disinterested  tribunals,  they  solicit 
the  legislature  for  enactments  to  overturn  and 
annul  those  decisions,  and  to  place  them  as  a 
privileged  society  above  and  beyond  the  ope- 
ration of  those  salutary  laws  which  govern 
the  rest  of  the  citizens  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

[The  subjects  of  majorities  and  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  property  of  Friends  are  thus  treat- 
ed, and  we  would  specially  invite  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  portion  of  the  appeal.] 

The  trutli,  however,  is,  that  the  principle 
of  majorities  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  dis- 
posal of  property  held  in  trust  for  specific 
uses.  This  is  regulated  and  controlled  by 
the  terms  of  the  trust  itself,  and  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  law  to  confine  it  there,  and  to 
protect  the  trust  from  abuse  or  perversion- 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  certain  defined 
principles  or  religious  doctrines,  set  forth  in 
its  confessions  of  faith,  and  recognised  by  its 
book  of  discipline,  which,  to  use  the  language 
of  Barclay,  "  are  the  terms  that  have  drawn 
them  together,  and  the  bond  by  which  they 
became  united  in  one  body  and  fellowship, 
and  distinguished  from  others."  A  common 
faith  respecting  these  doctrines  was  the  basis 
of  the  compact ;  and  so  long  as  the  inembers 
maintained  this,  they  could  justly  claim  the 
name  of  Friends,  and  the  enjoyment  of  those 
benefits  and  privileges  wliich  grow  out  of  so- 
cietyship  ;  among  which  is  the  use  of  the 
property.  But,  to  recur  again  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Barclay,  "  if  one  or  more  [of  the 
members]  should  arise  to  teach  any  other 
doctrines  contrary  to  those  which  were  the 
ground  of  our  being  one,  who  can  deny  but 
the  body  hath  power,  in  such  a  case,  to  de- 
clare this  is  not  according  to  the  truth  we 
profess,  and  therefore  we  pronounce  such 
doctrines  to  be  wrong,  with  which  we  cannot 
have  unity,  nor  yet  any  more  spiritual  fellow- 
ship with  those  who  hold  them.  Now  this 
cannot  be  accounted  tyranny  or  oppression." 

None  are  compelled  to  join  the  Society, 
nor  to  remain  in  connection  with  it,  if  they 
arc  dissatisfied  with  its  principles  or  prac- 
tices, or  think  others  niore  consonant  with 
their  ideas  of  right.  Such  are  entirely  at 
liberty  to  withdraw,  and  attach  themselves 
to  whatever  sect  they  may  prefer.  But  it 
would  be  unreasonable  in  them  to  require  us 
to  retain  them  in  membership  also.  We  claim 
for  ourselves  the  right  granted  to  every  other 
religious  bodj^, — to  prescribe  the  terms  of  our 
own  communion,  to  maintain  our  principles 
and  practices  by  the  exercise  of  our  system 
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of  church  discipline,  and  to  exclude  fVom  the 
privileges  of  membership  among  us,  those 
who  persist  in  a  course  of  conduct  repugnant 
thereto. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Morning  Star. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  LECTURE 

ON  THE  COUNTRIES  AROUND  PALESTINE  ; 

Delivered  to  the  students  of  Strafford  Acade- 
my, the  summer  term  o/'lSSS. 

South  and  west  of  Judea  was  Arabia.  This 
extensive  country  was  geographically  divided 
by  the  Greeks  into  three  parts.  The  southern 
part  was  called  Arabia  Felix,  the  northwest- 
ern Arabia  Petrea,  and  the  northeastern  Ara- 
bia Deserta.  It  is  only  with  the  two  latter 
that  the  Bible  has  any  connection.  Arabia 
Deserta  was  bounded  upon  the  north  by  Syria, 
upon  the  east  by  Babylonia  and  the  Euphrates, 
upon  the  south  by  Arabia  Felix,  and  upon  the 
west  by  the  mountains  of  Gilead  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  eastern  borders  of  Canaan. 

Arabia  Deserta  is  a  vast  desert  of  sand. 
Clusters  of  tall  palm  trees,  marking  the  water 
courses  which  flow  beneath  the  soil,  are  found 
here  and  there  through  this  region ;  but  all 
else  is  a  dreary  and  desolate  waste  of  sands. 
Yet  the  Arab  loves  it,  as  the  sailor  loves  the 
ocean.  In  truth  the  former  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  latter;  the  one  guides  his  course 
over  the  waters  by  the  magnetic  needle,  the 
other  over  the  sands,  by  the  stars  of  heaven  ; 
the  one  fears  the  billows,  tipped  on  their 
mountain  tops  with  streaks  of  foam,  the  other 
the  columns  of  sand  which,  raised  and  borne 
by  the  tempest,  sweep  along  the  horizon  ; 
both  are  surrounded  by  strange  perils  and 
both  have  their  periods  of  repose,  the  one 
when  he  furls  his  sails  in  the  sheltered  haven, 
the  other  when  he  pitches  his  tent  in  the  fer- 
tile neighbourhood  of  cities. 

Along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  desert,  where 
is  at  present  the  route  of  the  earQ.vQ.rL  from 
Damascus  to  Mecca,  the  Israelites  passed  on 
their  last  attempt  to  reach  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan. To  the  west  of  the  desert  in  Arabia 
Petrea,  the  country  retains  the  same  barren 
and  sandy  features.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea,  run  broken  ridges  of  mountains, 
and  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  western  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea,  extends  a  valley,  enclosed 
with  hills.  The  northern  part  of  this  range 
of  hills,  called  in  the  Scriptures  Mount  Seir, 
was  possessed  by  the  Edomites,  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau.  With  this  exception,  the 
country  above  the  Red  Sea  is  a  level  sandy 
desert,  covered  by  black  flinty  stones.  Burck- 
hardt,  who  crossed  a  portion  of  it,  says  "  It  is 
the  most  barren  and  horrid  tract  of  country  I 
had  ever  seen ;  black  flints  cover  the  chalky 
or  sandy  ground,  which  in  most  cases  is  with- 
out any  vegetation."  The  words  of  Moses 
were  no  exaggeration,  when  he  called  it  that 
"  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  where  there 
was  no  water."  The  whole  country  traversed 
by  the  Israelites,  in  their  march  to  Canaan, 
formed,  in  truth,  a  sad  contrast  to  the  lands 
of  the  Nile.  It  must  have  been  a  fearful 
thing  for  them  to  have  left  their  habitations, 


and  to  have  journeyed,  husband  and  wife,  sire 
and  son,  mother  and  child,  one  and  all  of 
every  age,  to  an  unknown  land. 

But  we  must  remember  that  the  Israelites 
were  shepherds.  Accustomed  to  remove  from 
place  to  place  to  seek  for  pasturage,  they 
thought  but  little  of  the  toils  before  them.  In 
the  cloud  and  the  pillar  also,  they  saw  en- 
couraging signs  of  the  favour  of  God. 

Proceeding  east  on  their  route  to  Palestine, 
they  reached  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Red  Sea.  This  sea  extends  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  fourteen  hundred  miles.  At 
the  northern  part  are  two  long  gulfs,  enclos- 
ing Mount  Seir  between  them.  The  eastern 
arm,  called  formerly  the  Heropolitan  Gulf, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  runs  up  to  a  point.  It 
was  at  the  northern  extremity  of  this  gulf, 
near  Suez,  that  the  Israelites  are  supposed  to 
have  made  the  passage  of  tlie  sea.  The  spot 
is  forty  miles  from  their  plnco  of  assembling 
in  the  land  of  Gusnen,  so  that  we  may  sup- 
pose them  to  have  been  two  days  upon  their 
march.  The  sea,  which  is  here  called  by  the 
Arabs  Bark  al  Kolsom,  or  sea  of  destruction, 
is  nine  miles  wide  and  from  nine  to  fourteen 
fathoms  deep. 

After  all  the  wonders  which  Egypt  had 
seen,  it  could  not  have  been  supposed  that 
any  farther  obstacles  would  have  been  offered 
to  their  journey.  The  people  encamped  with 
the  setting  sun  upon  the  borders  of  the  gulf, 
which  for  miles  rolled  its  broad  waves  before 
them,  and  prepared  for  their  morrow's  jour- 
ney around  it,  without  a  thought  of  the  proud 
king  whom  they  had  left  behind,  when  turn- 
ing their  eyes  from  the  waters  before  them, 
they  beheld  upon  the  borders  of  the  desert, 
the  chariots  and  the  spears  of  the  host  of 
Pharaoh.  Before  them  and  behind  them  was 
destruction.  There  was  no  hope  in  flight. 
Even  were  there  opportunity  for  flight,  how 
could  an  unwieldy  host  escape  from  the  swift 
coursers  of  the  desert?  What  opportunity, 
save  in  the  engulfing  ocenn  t  TU^^  >Taa  no 
K.>P«  ill  battle.  How  could  unarmed  shep- 
herds, encumbered  with  their  wives  and  child- 
ren, contend  with  the  chariots  of  Thebes,  the 
spearsmen  of  the  Nile,  and  the  swarthy  le- 
gions of  Afric  ?  Surely,  never  was  nation  in 
peril  like  this!  Surely,  never  were  hosts  more 
confident  of  success,  than  the  various  nations 
which  displayed  along  the  desert,  in  full  view 
of  shrinking  Israel.  In  the  description  of 
the  scenes  which  followed,  we  shall  be  par- 
doned for  introducing  a  few  lines  from  tl 
pious  and  highly  gifted  Heber. 

Nortli,  south,  and  west,  the  sandy  whirlwinds  fly, 
The  circling  horns  of  Egypt's  chivalry. 
On  earth's  last  margin  throng  the  weeping  train, 
Their  cloudy  guide  moves  on:  "And  must  we  swi 
the  main  ?" 

'Mid  the  light  spniy  their  snorting  camels  stood—/ 
Nor  bathed  a  fetlock  in  the  nauseous  flood — 
He  cnmes — their  leader  comes—the  man  of  God 
O'er  the  wide  waters  lifts  his  mighty  rod, 
And  onward  treads.    The  circling  waves  retreat 
In  hoarse,  deep  murmurs,  from  his  holy  feet; 
And  the  chased  surges,  inly  roaring,  show 
The  hard  wet  sand  and  coral  hills  below. 
With  limbs  that  falter,  and  with  hearts  that  swell, 
Down,  down  they  pass— a  steep  and  slippery  dell : 
Around  them  rise,  in  pristine  chaos  hurl'd. 
The  ancient  rocks,  the  sec.-ets  of  the  world; 
Down,  safely  down  the  narrow  pass  they  tread ; 


The  beetling  waters  storm  above  their  head  ; 
While  far  behind  retires  the  sinking  day, 
And  fades  on  Edom's  hills  its  latest  ray. 

Yet  not  from  Israel  fled  the  friendly  light. 
Or  dark  to  them  or  cheerless  came  the  night. 
Still  in  their  van  along  that  dreadful  road 
Blazed  broad  and  fierce  the  brandish'd  torch  of  God. 
Its  meteor  glare  a  tenfold  lustre  gave, 
On  the  long  mirror  of  the  ro.sy  wave  : 
While  its  blest  beams  a  sunlike  heat  supply, ' 
Warm  every  cheek  and  dance  in  every  eye — 
To  them  alone — for  Misraim's  wizard  train 
Invoke  for  light  their  monster  gods  in  vain. 
Clouds  heaped  on  clouds,  their  struggling  sight  confine, 
And  tenfold  darkness  broods  above  their  line. 
Yet  on  they  fare,  by  reckless  vengeance  led, 
And  range  unconscious  through  the  ocean's  bed. 
Till  midway  now — that  strange  and  fiery  form 
Showed  his  dread  visage  lightening  through  the  storm; 
With  withering  splendour  blasted  all  their  might 
And  brake  their  chariot  wheels,  and  marred  their 

coursers'  flight. 
"  Fly,  Misraim,  fly  I" — The  ravenous  floods  they  see, 
And  fiercer  than  the  floods  the  Deity  ; 
"  Fly,  Misraim,  fly  !" — From  Edom's  coral  strand 
Again  the  prophet  stretch'd  his  dreadful  wand; — 
With  one  wild  crash  the  thundering  waters  sweep, 
And  all  is  waves, — a  dark  and  lonely  deep  : 
Yet  o'er  those  lonely  waves  such  murmurs  past, 
As  mortal  wailing  swelled  the  mighty  blast : 
And  strange  and  sad  the  whispering  breezes  bore 
The  groans  of  Egypt  to  Arabia's  shore. 

O  welcome  came  the  cheerful  morn  to  show 
The  drifted  wreck  of  Zoan's  pride  below, 

 Then  soft  as  Elim's  well 

The  precious  tears  of  new-born  freedom  fell; 
And  he  whose  harden'd  heart  alike  had  borne 
The  house  of  bondage,  and  the  oppressor's  scorn. 
The  stubborn  slave  by  hope's  new  beams  subdued — 
In  faltering  accents  sobbed  his  gratitude — 
Till  kindling  into  warmer  zeal  around 
The  virgin  timbrel  waked  its  silver  sound, 
And  in  fierce  joj',  no  more  by  doubt  suppress'd. 
The  struggling  spirit  throbbed  in  Miriam's  breast. 

"  Where  now,"  she  sang,  "  the  tall  Egyptian  spear  ? 
On's  sunlike  shield,  and  Zoan's  chariot,  where  ? 
Above  their  ranks  the  whelming  waters  spread: 
Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  has  triumphed." 
And  every  pause  between  as  Miriam  sang, 
From  tribe  to  tribe  the  martial  thunder  rang, 
And  loud  and  far  the  stormy  chorus  spread — 
"  Shout,  Israel,  for  the  Lord  has  triumphed." 

From  this  destruction  of  one  nation  and 
rescue  of  another,  they  to  whom  is  commit- 
ted the  care  of  nations  may  learn  instruction. 
Oppression  may  prosper  for  a  time  ;  but  in 
the  hour  of  its  fancied  supremacy,  when  jus- 
tice seems  to  have  fled  the  earth,  the  "  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  will  judge  and  avenge  the 
blood"  of  the  oppressed  "  on  them  that  dwell 
on  the  earth."  What  are  all  the  mounds 
with  which  oppression  may  enclose  its  vic- 
tims ?  what  is  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  ?  w'hat 
is  the  strength  of  the  strong  ?  to  Him,  whose 
province  it  is  to  "  destroy  them  that  destroy 
the  earth,"  "  to  cause  the  arrogancy  of  the 
proud  to  cease  and  to  lay  low  the  haughtiness 
of  the  terrible." 

For  "  The  Friend." 
GOVERNING  BY  SIORAL  SUASION. 
There  has  been  much  written  on  the  sub- 
ject of  school  government  of  late,  which  to 
my  mind  argues  extreme  ignorance,  not  only 
of  the  business  of  a  teacher,  but  of  human 
nature  itself.  The  following,  from  the  "  An- 
nals of  Education,"  appears  to  me  to  be  dic- 
tated by  good  sense  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject.    It  is  very  easy  to  theorise  and 
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speculate  upon  the  beauty  of  moral  suasion ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  application  of  this 
doctrine  to  pupils  who  have  been  accustomed 
at  home  to  every  kind  of  management,  and 
seldom  to  good  government,  it  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  In  considering  this  subject  (and 
I  have  thought  much  upon  it)  I  have  been 
induced  to  look  into  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence. There,  we  see  punishment  has  an 
important  office  assigned  it.  My  leisure  at 
present  does  not  admit  of  as  full  an  expres- 
sion of  my  views  as  I  could  wish ;  another 
time  may  answer  for  that ;  but  the  annexed 
report  is  well  worth  a  careful  perusal  by  every 
parent  and  every  teacher.   \  enr — 

In  a  recent  number  we  gave  a  brief  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Essex  County  Asso- 
ciation of  Teachers  at  their  late  meeting  in 
Topsfield  ;  and  mentioned  a  report  which  was 
made  on  school  government,  by  a  committee. 
This  committee  consisted  of  S.  R.  Hall,  C.  O. 
Kimbal,  and  J.  Stone.  The  question  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  and 
their  subsequent  report  was,  "  Can  a  school 
be  properly  governed  by  moral  suasion  only?" 
The  following  is  the  report ;  which,  as  we 
have  before  intimated,  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  will,  we  think,  be  found  interesting  : 

"  Your  committee,  in  discharging  the  du- 
ties assigned  to  them,  beg  leave  to  report : 

"  That  while  they  believe  moral  suasion 
may  be  successfully  employed  as  an  auxiliary, 
it  cannot  be  depended  on  us  the  '  only^  instru- 
ment in  establishing  a  healthful  discipline  in 
schools.  Whenever  it  is  depended  on  entire- 
ly, or  chiefly,  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  there  must  be  a  want  of  that  ready  obe- 
dience to  necessary  and  judicious  laws,  so 
indispensable  to  the  highest  usefulness  of 
schools.  To  accustom  children  early  and 
cheerfully  to  submit  to  authority,  to  law,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  expected 
from  these  minor  fountains  of  knowledge  ;  for 

it  is  vain  to  hope  that  thoeo  who   httvo  novor 

been  governed  in  the  family  or  school,  will, 
when  older,  readily  submit  to  the  laws  of  so- 
ciety, the  state,  or  the  nation.  'Just  as  the 
twig  is  bent,  the  tree  's  inclined,'  is  never 
more  true  than  when  applied  to  the  govern- 
ment of  children.  How  often  has  the  child, 
uno-overned  at  home  or  at  school,  on  becom- 
ing a  man,  proved  a  pest  to  society,  a  curse 
to°his  family,  and  a  terror  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. From  such  materials  it  is  easy  to 
create  a  mob — among  such  to  find  candidates 
for  the  house  of  correction  and  the  prison. 

"  We  observe  with  pain,  therefore,  an  in- 
creasing spirit  of  insubordination  in  some  of 
our  schools,  cherished,  as  we  believe,  by  many 
parents  who  advocate  the  doctrine  that  corpo- 
ral punishment  ought  to  be  wholly  discarded. 
This  doctrine,  at  variance  as  it  is  with  the 
opinions  of  legislators,  successful  educators, 
and  judicious  parents,  in  all  ages,  and  what 
is  still  higher  authority,  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
we  must  believe  to  be  unphilosophical  and 
injurious.  We  cannot  doubt  that  '  to  spare 
the  rod,'  is,  in  many  instances  at  least,  '  to 
spoil  the  child.' 

"  That  schools  cannot  be  governed  by  moral 
suasion  only,  is  evident  from  various  consi- 


derations. But  we  have  time  to  mention  the 
following  only : 

"  1.  Many  of  the  children  who  attend 
school  have  never  been  governed  at  home, — 
have  never  been  properly  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  their  rights  and  obliga- 
tions, but  have  been  left  to  the  government 
of  passion,  will,  and  selfishness.  Is  it  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  such  children  can  be 
controlled  by  merely  moral  suasion? 

"  2.  Some  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
school,  who  have  been  taught,  by  precept  and 
example,  to  resist  and  nullify  all  authority 
that  is  disagreeable  to  them.  Over  such, 
moral  suasion  can  be  expected  to  exert  but 
a  feeble  influence. 

"  3.  Children  are  not  unfrequently  found 
who  seem  to  take  pleasure  in  doing  mischief, 
and  invading  the  rights  of  others.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  such  will,  in  all  cases, 
be  made  willing  to  submit  to  the  regulations 
of  a  good  school  without  coercion  ? 

"  4.  In  order  to  establish  and  wiaintain 
tolerable  discipline  by  moral  suasion  only, 
the  instructor  must  generally  spend  so  great 
a  portion  of  his  time,  that  he  cannot  commu- 
nicate an  adequate  amount  of  instruction. 
Hence  an  important  loss  is  sustained  by  the 
whole  school. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  adopt  the 
language  of  Abbot,  of  Boston.  He  says, 
'  that  however  men  may  differ  in  theories 
with  regard  to  human  nature,  it  is  pretty  ge- 
nerally agreed  by  those  who  have  tried  the 
experiment,  that  neither  the  school  nor  the 
family  can  be  preserved  in  order  by  eloquence, 
argument,  and  persuasion  alone.  There  must 
be  authority.  The  pupils  may  not  often  foel 
it :  they  must  know  it  is  always  at  hand,  and 
must  be  brought  to  submit  to  it  as  to  simple 
authority.'  The  subjection  of  the  governed 
to  the  authority  of  him  in  whom  is  vested  the 
right  to  command  and  to  enforce  submission, 
'  is  the  only  government  that  will  answer  in 
a  Kf.hool  or  family.'  It  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  teaciier 

practical,  the  nature  of  government,  the  ne- 
cessity for  laws,  the  reasonableness  and  hap- 
piness of  obedience,  and  the  pain  that  must 
attend  disobedience  :  but  he  must  have  and 
must  claim  the  right  to  resort  to  other  and 
severer  means,  if  these  be  found  insufficient." 

The  general  correctness  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  this  article  we  readily  admit,  and 
that  the  strict  enforcement  of  discipline  in 
schools  is  indispensable,  will  at  once  be  obvi- 
ous to  the  reflecting  mind  ;  but  yet  we  must 
demur  to  the  use  of  "  the  rod,"  except  in 
extreme  cases,  or  as  a  dernier  resort ;  and 
even  then  it  must  fail  to  be  salutary,  unless 
the  teacher  himself  is  under  a  control,  at 
once  chastened,  benignant,  and  wise. — Ed,  of 
"  The  Frd." 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  committee  to  su- 
perintend the  boarding  school  at  Westtown, 
will  be  held  there  on  fourth  day,  the  Gth  of 
next  month,  at  nine  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Thomas  Kimbeb,  Clerk. 

Philada.,  3d  mo.  26lh,  1836. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

The  Lament  of  the  recovering  Invalid, 

"  Having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is 
far  better." — Philippians  i.  23. 

Oh  let  me,  let  me !  mourn 
That  I  must  once  again  endure  the  strife — 
The  toils  that  weary,  and  the  heats  that  burn. 

Through  all  the  ways  of  life. 

I  cannot  choose  but  be 
In  sorrow  ;  for  my  soul,  that  soared  snblime 
In  the  bright  visions  o( futurity. 

Seems  wakening  into  time. 

Yes,  life,  with  all  its  cares, — 
Its  gleams  of  pleasure, — nights  of  misery, — 
rts  devious  paths  beset  with  hidden  snares, — 

Life  has  come  back  to  me. 

Life  has  its  sunny  hours, — 
But  to  the  blest  eternal  light  is  given ; — 
Life  has  its  verdure,  but  enduring  flowers 

Bloom  no  where  but  in  heaven. 

Life  has  of  joy  its  springs, — 
Where,  as  we  stoop  to  drink,  the  fount  grows  dry, 
But  peace  through  Heaven  its  cheering  current  flings, 

With  infinite  supply. 

Then  let  me  sigh  to  think 
That  the  full  river  of  intense  delight, 
A.t  which  the  ransomed  hosts  for  ever  drink, 

Grows  distant  from  my  sight. 

But  late  I  seemed  to  hear 
Its  waters, — and  the  strains  which  saints  employ- 
When  Heaven  and  its  glory  was  so  near 

I  tasted  of  its  joy. 

But  life  will  be  but  brief, — 
This  is  my  comfort  when  my  spirit  faints ! — 
Death  is  at  hand, — and  death  will  give  relief, 

And  join  mc  to  the  saints. 

"  I  reverence  the  man,"  says  the  eloquent  Dean 
Kirwan,  "  whose  gentle  spirit  flies  out  to  soothe  the 
mourner ;  whose  ear  is  attentive  to  the  voice  of  sor- 
row;  whose  pittance  is  shared  with  those  who  are  not 
the  world's  friends;  whose  bountiful  hand  scatters  food 
to  the  hungry,  and  raiment  (o  the  naked;  and  whose 
peaceful  steps,  as  he  journeyeth  on  his  way,  are  bless- 
ed and  blessed  again  by  the  uplifted  eye  of  thankful 
indigence,  and  the  sounds  of  honest  gratitude,  from  the 
lips  of  the  unfortunate  and  bereaved." 

Lord,  lead  the  way  the  Saviour  went, 

By  lane  and  cell  obscure; 
And  let  love's  treasures  still  be  spent, 

Like  his,  upon  the  poor  I 
Like  liim,  through  scenes  of  deep  distress 

Who  hore  the  world's  sad  weight, 
We,  in  their  crowded  loneliness, 

Would  seek  the  desolate. 
For  thou  hast  placed  us  side  by  side 

In  this  wide  world  of  ill ; 
And  that  tliy  followers  may  be  tried, 

The  poor  are  with  us  still. 
Mean  arc  the  offerings  we  can  make, 

Yet  thou  hast  taught  us,  Lord, 
If  given  for  the  Saviour's  sake, 
They  lose  not  their  reward. 

WANTED — An  apprentice  to  the  Drug 
Business,  in  an  establishment  affording  pe- 
culiar advantages  for  acquiring  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  business.  Enquire  at  the 
office  of  "  The  Friend." 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting  on  New  street,  on 
third  day,  the  29tli  ult.,  Sa.muel  Scattkrqood,  to  Mary 
C.  Mati.ack,  both  of  Philadelphia. 
' 

Died,  suddenly,  at  Utica,  on  the  1.9th  of  second 
month  last,  Jerusha  S.  Collins,  wife  of  Hezekiah  Col- 
lins, in  the  32d  year  of  her  age,  whose  loss  is  deeply  felt 
by  her  bereaved  husband  and  family,  and  much  lament- 
ed by  her  relations  and  friends. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
FIRST  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

Every  true  Christian  must  strongly  desire 
the  religious  and  moral  improvement  of  all 
mankind.  One  of  the  most  painful  subjects 
of  contemplation,  is  the  depravity,  and  for- 
getfulness  of  their  immortal  interests,  which 
are  so  fearfully  prevalent  among  his  fellow 
heirs  to  eternity.  From  this  depravity  no- 
thing can  restore  thein  but  Divine  power  ; 
nothing  can  redeem  them  from  this  bondage 
of  corruption,  and  render  them  fit  partakers 
of  heavenly  joy,  but  the  sanctifying  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  While,  therefore,  he  as- 
cribes their  spiritual  improvement  wholly  to 
this  power,  he  rejoices  that  he  is  permitted 
to  become  an  instrument  in  fulfilling  the 
designs  of  Providence,  and  that  means  are 
placed  in  his  hands,  which,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  are  destined  to  accomplish  much  of 
what  he  so  fervently  desires. 

The  most  povt^erful  and  extensively  opera- 
ting means,  which  have  been  employed  in 
effecting  this  desirable  change,  are  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  These  writings  have  conferred 
greater  benefits,  and  have  been  an  instrument 
through  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  wrought 
more  signally  on  the  hearts  of  mankind  gen- 
erally, than  by  any  other  external  medium  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy"  of  notice,  that  no  na- 
tion has  made  any  considerable  advancement 
in  civilization,  in.  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  or  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  benevo- 
lence, where  they  have  not  been  circulated. 

The  Society  of  Friends  have  always  re- 
garded the  high  obligation  we  are  under,  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  blessing,  which  a 
gracious  Providence  has  conferred  upon  us, 
in  committing  to  us  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Our 
early  Friends  strongly  appreciated  this  bless- 
ing. They  were  accordingly  deeply  read  in 
Scripture.  "  They  knew  the  Scriptures,  many 
of  them,  from  beginning  to  end  ;  they  spent 
days,  and  hours,  and  weeks  in  solitude,  and 
their  bibles  were  their  companions ;  an  ob- 
servation which  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  George  Fox,  who  may  in  some  respects  be 
called  the  founder  of  the  society."  As  early 
as  1676,  they  had  two  catechisms  published  for 
the  Scripture  and  Christian  instruction  of  their 
children,  and  this  important  duty  formed  a 
part  of  the  daily  employment  in  many  of  their 


families,  particularly  those  of  William  Penn 
and  Isaac  Pennington ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  private  history,  would  doubtless  show 
the  same  practice  in  others.  George  White- 
head strongly  recommended  to  parents,  "  to 
cause  their  children  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  to  induce  them  both  to  ham,  and 
frequently  to  read  therein  ;"  and  adds,  "  it 
may  be  of  real  advantage  and  profitable  to 
them,  when  they  come  to  have  their  under- 
standings enlightened,  and  to  know  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 

But  it  is  not  individual  members  alone  who 
have  strongly  recommended  this  practice  ; 
the  London  Yearly  Meeting  has  repeatedly, 
from  its  commencement  down  to  the  present 
day,  urged  it  upon  its  members.  Among 
numerous  passages  which  might  be  pointed 
out,  are  the  following : — "  Let  the  Holy 
Scriptures  be  early  taught  our  youth,  dili- 
gently searched  and  seriously  read  by  Friends, 
with  due  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit  from 
which  they  came,  and  by  which  they  are 
truly  opened."-1720.  Tlie  Yearly  Meeting 
of  1709  enjoined  it  as  "  an  incumbent  duty 
of  Friends,  to  cause  their  children  to  be  fre- 
quent in  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
The  Yearly  Meeting,  in  its  epistle  of  1731, 
earnestly  advised  that  parents  of  children, 
"  take  particular  care  to  instruct  them  in  the 
knowledge  of  religion  and  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  because  it  has  been  found  by  expe- 
rience, that  good  impressions,  early  made  on 
the  tender  minds  of  children,  have  proved  a 
lasting  means  of  preserving  thor«  «  icu- 
glous  life  and  conversation."  In  the  epistle  of 
1732,  is  the  following  language  : — "We  ten- 
derly and  earnestly  invite  all  parents  and 
masters  of  families,  that  they  exert  them- 
selves in  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  the  strength 
of  his  love,  to  instruct  their  children  and 
families,  in  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  the 
Christian  religion  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures." 

Such  was  the  importance  which  the  Yearly 
Meeting  attached  to  this  duty,  that,  in  1740, 
it  expressed  a  fear,  that  the  apparent  declen- 
sion at  that  time,  "  of  true  piety  and  godly 
zeal,  in  many  places,  was  too  much  owing  to 
a  disregard  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  them  recorded." 

At  the  present  time,  this  great  duty  is  still 
strongly  enforced  by  our  discipline  ;  and  the 
deep  responsibility  of  parents  is  pressed  upon 
them  by  our  ministers  with  all  the  fervency 
of  the  love  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  have  been 
entreated  to  spare  no  pains  nor  labour  in  this 
deeply  important  undertaking.  It  belongs  to 
Divine  power  alone  to  bless  and  sanctify  the 
means  which  it  is  our  duty  to  employ,  but 
this  does  not  at  all  lessen  our  obligation.  We 
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must  sow  the  seed  if  we  expect  increase  and 
harvest. 

In  a  work  of  such  importance,  every  help 
is  needed  which  is  within  our  reach,  whether 
it  be  by  private  instruction,  or  by  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  a  family  collectively, 
or  by  the  instruction  of  children  of  two  or 
more  families  assembled  in  the  form  of 
schools.  All  of  these,  if  properly  conducted, 
will  be  found  useful ;  and  the  latter  often  not 
the  least  so,  as  has  been  proved  by  experience 
in  those  places  where  it  has  been  adopted. 
And  such  being  the  case,  it  behoves  us  to 
avail  ourselves  of  its  advantages,  and  not  to 
relinquish  any  effort  to  sustain  such  schools, 
without  reasons  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  present  and  future  blessings  which  may 
flow  from  them. 

We  take  great  pains,  we  devote  much  la- 
bour, to  give  our  children  an  education  in 
common  learning ;  we  make  exertions  and 
expend  money,  to  establish  schools  for  in- 
structing them  in  knowledge  to  fit  them  for 
worldly  employments,  for  acquiring  wealth, 
and  gaining  temporal  advantages  ;  while  too 
little  is  done  for  their  eternal  good, — for  the 
acquirement  of  the  best  of  all  knowledge, — 
for  the  immortal  interests  of  the  soul.  We 
recommend  to  their  constant  study  the  learned 
authors  of  the  day,  but  can  .^icaiccly  afToid 
them  time  for  a  moment's  attention  to  that 
book,  which,  as  William  Penn  says,  "  we 
both  love,  honour,  and  prefer,  before  all  other 
books  in  the  world." 

It  has  been  sometmies  objected  to  schools 
for  scriptural  instruction,  that  they  are  a  new 
thing.  In  what  does  this  newness  consist  ? 
Is  it  in  teaching  children  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  ?  This  is  but  fulfilling  the  re- 
peated and  earnest  advice  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  from  its  rise  to  the  present  time, 
and  they  have  no  other  object  in  view  but  to 
comply  with  these  strong  injunctions.  Is  it 
because  a  greater  number  of  children  are  as- 
sembled ?  If  private  teaching  is  our  duty  ;  if 
encouraging  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in 
two,  three  or  more  individuals  of  the  same 
family  is  attended  with  blessing ;  why  should 
it  be  less  so,  when  twice  the  number  are  as- 
sembled ?  Schools  are  made  use  of,  only 
because  they  are  found  to  be  a  convenient 
assistance  to  private  instruction.  They  are 
the  same  thing  in  substance  as  teaching  at 
home,  and  only  differ  in  the  greater  number 
who  partake  of  the  benefit.  Is  it  objected, 
that  they  are  of  too  public  a  nature  ?  The 
same  objection  would  apply  to  public  religious 
worship,  and  also  with  much  greater  force 
to  all  our  schools  for  teaching  the  common 
branches  of  knowledge. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  these  schools 
are  unnecessary,  and  that  private  instruction 
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is  sufficient.  A  knowledge  of  facts  has  shown 
the  case  to  be  otherwise.  Not  only  have 
schools  greatly  aided  and  increased  the  desire 
for  scriptural  study,  in  those  children  who 
have  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  instruction  at 
home  ;  but  they  have  been  the  means  of  im- 
parting a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  religion  to  many,  who  otherwise, 
from  the  neglect  of  their  parents,  could  have 
little  means  of  obtaining  this  knowledge,  and 
induced  them  to  spend  the  first  day  of  the 
week  in  this  truly  profitable  employment, 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  spent  in 
idleness  or  vicious  company. 

Does  any  one  object  that  these  schools 
give  only  external  knowledge  ?  All  religious 
instruction  by  human  agency  is  external. 
This  objection,  if  carried  out,  would  lead  us 
to  reject  the  Scriptures  entirely,  for  all  the 
knowledge  we  derive  from  them  is  external. 
This  objection  would  contravene  all  the  ad- 
vice which  has  been  given  by  our  Society  on 
this  momentous  subject.  Does  any  one  object 
that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  would  induce 
any  to  satisfy  themselves  with  outward  know- 
ledge ?  How  can  an  acquaintance  with  those 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  so  emphatically 
direct  to  the  inward  Teacher  and  Guide,  lead 
us  to  forsake  and  reject  that  Guide  ?  If  this 
were  but  admitted,  then  wc  would  be  much 
better  without  the  Scriptures  than  with  them, 
a  conclusion  from  which  every  Christian  must 
turn  with  horror. 

Early  impressions  are  the  most  lasting  ; 
the  direction  which  is  given  to  the  mind  in 
childhood,  often  controls  in  a  great  degree 
the  course  of  the  future  life.  Much  is  called 
for  at  our  hands ;  else  why  the  earnest  ex- 
hortation, "  Train  up  your  children  in  the 
fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  And  in 
what  better  way  can  this  great  work  be  ac- 
complished, than  by  means  of  those  inesti- 
mable writings,  which  an  eminent  and  pious 
writer  has  said,  "  have  God  for  their  author, 
salvation  for  their  end,  and  truth  witWout  any 
mixture  of  error  for  their  matter  ;"  which 
the  apostle  declares,  are  given  forth  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  which  "  were  written  for  our 
instruction,  that  we,  through  patience  and 
comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope;" 
and  which  "  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, through  fdith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
An  education  in  the  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
cious truths  contained  in  these  writings,  has 
been  the  means  of  preserving  many  in  the 
paths  of  virtue  ;  and  many  when  stretched 
on  the  bed  of  death,  and  about  to  take  leave 
of  all  things  below,  have  looked  back  with 
deep  sorrow  at  their  neglect  of  the  study  of 
the  sacred  volume ;  while  others  have  re- 
garded with  gratitude,  tlie  early  religious 
instruction  with  which  tliey  hud  been  fa- 
voured ;  and  it  is  believed  that  none  were 
ever  known,  at  this  period  of  tlicir  life,  to 
regret  that  they  had  studied  the  Scriptures 
too  much,  or  had  become  too  well  acquainted 
with  tiinm. 

A  dcop  responsibility  rests  upon  parents; 
for  in  their  hands  are  placed  the  means  which 
may  prove  of  the  most  important  and  lasting 
benefit  to  their  children,  which  may  contri- 
bute towards  rescuing  them  from  unspeakable 


miseries  in  future  years,  and  rendering  them 
fit  participants  of  everlasting  glory  ;  and  if 
they  are  earnestly  desirous  to  discharge  their 
duty  in  this  respect,  they  will  doubtless  avail 
themselves  of  every  proper  means  within  their 
reach,  whether  public  or  private,  and  if  this 
is  done  with  fervent  prayer,  the  blessing  of  a 
gracious  God  will  not  be  wanting  to  sanctify 
the  means,  which,  in  his  mercy,  he  has 
placed  within  their  power.  J. 

From  the  Morning  Star. 
GEOGRAPHICAL  LECTURE 

ON  THE  COUNTRIES  AROUND  PALESTINE  ; 

Delivered  to  the  students  of  Strafford  Acade- 
my, the  summer  term  o/"  183.5. 

(Concluded  from  p.  207.) 

From  the  eastern  shore  of  the  sea,  they 
travelled  to  a  place  called  Marah  ;  the  bitter 
waters  of  which  Mosca,  Uy  Divine  direction, 
sweetened  by  the  branches  of  a  shrub.  Their 
route  to  this  place  was  over  wide  plains,  bar- 
ren and  gravelly,  crossed  by  the  beds  formed 
by  torrents  in  the  rainy  seasons.  A  traveller 
who  explored  this  region  says,  "  We  travelled 
over  uneven,  hilly  ground,  gravelly  and  flinty. 
At  one  and  three  quarters,  we  passed  the  well 
of  Howara,  around  which  a  few  date  trees 
grow.  The  water  of  the  well  of  Howara  is 
so  bitter,  that  men  cannot  drink  it ;  and  even 
camels,  if  not  very  thirsty,  refuse  to  taste  it." 
This  bitter  well,  he  supposes,  to  be  the  Marah 
spoken  of  in  the  15th  of  Exodus.  "  In  mov- 
ing with  a  whole  nation,"  says  he,  "  the  march 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  three 
days ;  and  the  bitter  well  at  Marah  which 
was  sweetened  by  Moses,  corresponds  exactly 
to  that  at  Howara.  There  is  no  other  road  of 
three  days'  march,  in  the  way  from  Suez  to- 
ward Sinai,  nor  is  there  any  other  well  abso- 
lutely bitter  on  the  whole  of  this  coast.  The 
complaints  of  the  bitterness  of  the  water  by 
the  children  of  Israel,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  sweet  waters  of  the  Nile,  are 
such  as  may  be  daily  heard  from  the  Egyp- 
tian servants  and  peasants  who  travel  in  Aia- 
bia.  Accustomed  from  their  youth  to  tlie 
excellent  water  of  the  Nile,  there  is  nothing 
which  they  so  much  regret  in  countries  dis- 
tant from  Egypt ;  nor  is  there  any  eastern 
people  who  feel  so  keenly  the  want  of  good 
water,  as  the  present  natives  of  Egypt." 
Their  next  resting  place,  was  at  Elim,  fi.ved 
by  the  same  traveller  (Burckhardt)  tliree 
hours  or  nine  miles  from  the  bitter  well  of 
Howara.  The  Israelites  found  liere  twelve 
wells  of  water  and  seventy  palm  trees.  The 
shifting  sands  of  the  desert  have  covered  some 
of  the  wells,  hut  others  remain  and  tall  palms 
still  flourish  above  the  spot.  The  palm  is  the 
jewel  or  rather  the  crown  of  the  desert. 
Whenever  they  behold  it,  man  and  beast  hail 
it  with  joy,  as  the  sign  of  water  and  vegeta- 
tion. 

Their  next  encampment  was  by  the  shores 
of  the  sea.  From  thence  they  entered  the 
wilderness  of  Sin.  Their  route  through  this 
desert  was  wild  and  dreary  in  the  extreme. 
Burckhardt  speaking  of  his  first  day's  jour- 
ney along  this  route,  says,  "  We  ascended 


with  difficulty  a  steep  mountain,  composed  to 
the  top  of  moving  sands,  with  a  very  few 
rocks  appearing  above  the  surface."  Another 
says  of  their  whole  route,  "  It  is  a  most  fright- 
ful desert,  almost  wholly  without  vegetation. 
It  was  in  this  wilderness  that  they  first  re- 
ceived the  manna ;  a  food  which  was  after- 
ward granted  them  until  they  ended  their 
long  and  weary  wanderings,  in  the  land  of 
promise."  A  journey  through  so  wild  and 
terrible  a  wilderness,  was  needed  to  prepare 
them  for  their  approach  to  Mount  Sinai  and 
the  presence  of  their  God.  Near  Mount 
Sinai,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Amalekites, 
who  were  probably  a  wandering  horde  of  the 
great  Arabian  desert,  trained  with  barbaric 
skill,  to  fight  from  horseback.  Heber  places 
a  band  of  Amalekites  among  the  troops  of 
Pharaoh. 

On  either  wing;,  their  fiery  coursers  check 
The  parched  and  sinewy  sons  of  Amalek.  . 

It  Avas  upon  the  occasion  of  this  battle  that 
Moses  prayed,  while  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed 
up  the  hands  of  the  prophet,  Exod.  xvii. 

Not  far  from  Rephidim,  (where  they  not 
only  discomfited  Amalek,  but  where  God 
gave  them  water  from  the  cloven  rock,)  was 
Mount  Sinai.  The  hills  to  which  this  name 
is  given  extend  in  a  circle  thirty  or  forty 
miles.  Water  is  plenty  there,  and  vegetation 
to  a  considerable  extent  abounds.  Within 
that  circle  of  hills  was  most  probably  the  de- 
sert of  Sinai,  for  we  should  remember  that 
the  common  meaning  of  that  term  in  the 
Scriptures  is  merely  an  uninhabited  place. 
Says  Burckhardt,  "  upon  the  highest  region 
of  the  peninsula,  fertile  valleys  are  found, 
which  produce  fruit  trees.  Water,  too,  is  al- 
ways found  in  this  district,  on  which  account 
the  Bedouins  (i.  e.  wandering  Arabs)  make 
it  a  place  of  refuge,  when  the  low  country  is 
parched  up."  In  the  centre  of  those  hills  is 
that  Mount  Sinai,  where  with  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet,  with  lightnings  and  thunderings,  the 
Deity  made  known  his  laws  to  men ;  that 
holy  law,  whose  sanctions  are  to  be  binding, 
whose  denunciations  unrepealed,  until  with 
the  voice  of  a  trumpet,  with  lightnings  and 
thunderings,  Christ,  the  Judge  of  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  shall  appear  on  the  throne  of 
his  glorj',  and  the  eartii  and  the  heavens  shall 
flee  from  the  terrors  of  his  coming. 

Burckhardt  approached  the  central  summit 
of  the  mountain,  "  which,"  says  he,  "  we  had 
had  in  view  for  several  daj's.  Abrupt  cliffs 
of  granite  from  six  to  eight  hundred  feet  in 
height,  whose  surface  is  blackened  by  the 
sun,  surround  the  avenues  leading  to  the  ele- 
vated region,  to  which  the  name  of  Sinai  is 
specifically  applied."  Tlie  cliffs  enclose  the 
holy  mountain  on  these  sides,  leaving  the  east 
and  northeast  side  open.  "  One  generally," 
says  Carne,  "  places  in  imagination  around 
Mount  Sinai,  extensive  jilains  or  sandy  de- 
serts, where  the  hosts  of  the  camp  might  be 
placed,  where  the  families  of  the  Israelites 
stood  at  the  door  of  their  tents,  and  the  line 
was  drawn  around  the  mountains,  which  no 
one  could  break  through  on  pain  of  death. 
But  it  is  not  thus.  Save  the  valley  by  which 
we  approached  Mount  Sinai,  about  half  a 
mile  in  width  and  a  few  miles  in  length,  and 
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a  small  plain  we  afterward  passed,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  few  open  places  around  the 
mount." 

Amid  the  hills  which  compose  Mount  Si- 
nai, is  a  convent  of  catholics.  Were  a  life 
of  entire  seclusion  ever  favourable  to  piety,  I 
doubt  not  it  would  be  among  scenes  so  awful 
and  recollections  so  sublime. 

Says  Ruppell,  "  the  nakedness  of  the  land- 
scape is  frightfully  mournful.  In  the  distance 
lay  before  us  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains,  and 
three  summits  lift  their  heads  above  the  whole 
chain.  That  in  the  middle,  directly  before  us 
south,  is  Gebel  Mousa  (the  Mount  of  Moses) 
or  Sinai.  We  penetrated  the  chain  from  the 
north ;  all  here  is  of  a  perpendicular  and  gra- 
nite formation." 

Says  Carne,  from  whom  we  have  already 
quoted,  "  a  few  hours  more  and  we  got  sight 
of  the  mountains  around  Sinai.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  magnificent.  When  we  drew 
near  and  emerged  out  of  a  deep  pass,  the 
scenery  was  infinitely  striking ;  on  the  right 
extended  a  vast  range  of  mountains,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach  from  the  vicinity  of  Sinai 
down  to  the  gulf  of  Suez.  They  were  per- 
fectly bare  but  of  grand  and  singular  form. 
The  moon  had  risen  some  time,  when  we  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  a  narrow  puss,  where  our 
conductors  advised  us  to  dismount.  A  gentle 
yet  perpetual  ascent  led  on  mile  after  mile, 
up  this  mournful  valley,  whose  aspect  was 
terrific,  yet  ever  varying.  It  was  not  above 
two  hundred  yards  in  width,  and  the  moun- 
tains rose  to  an  immense  height  on  each  side. 
The  road  wound  at  their  feet  along  the  edge 
of  a  precipice  and  amid  masses  of  rock  that 
had  fallen  from  above.  It  was  a  toilsome 
march  over  stones  placed  like  steps  probably 
by  the  Arabs,  and  the  moonlight  was  of  little 
service  to  us  in  the  deep  valley,  as  it  only 
rested  on  the  frowning  summits  above.  Mount 
Sinai  needed  an  approach  like  this,  wliere  all 
seemed  to  proclaim  a  land  of  miracles  and  to 
have  been  visited  by  the  terrors  of  the  Lord. 

We  entered  at  last  upon  the  more  open  valley, 
and  drew  near  this  famous  mountain.  Sinai 
is  not  so  lofty  as  some  of  the  mountains 
around  it,  and  in  its  form  has  nothing  pecu- 
liar or  graceful  to  distinguish  it.  Near  mid- 
night we  reached  the  convent." 

There  are  on  the  whole  earth  few  spots  so 
memorable  for  past  events  as  Sinai.  "  God 
himself  has  spoken  in  these  regions ;  the  de- 
sert still  appears  mute  with  terror,  and  you 
would  imagine  it  had  never  presumed  to  in- 
terrupt the  silence  since  it  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal." 

From  Mount  Sinai,  we  cannot  pursue  mi- 
nutely the  subject  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Israelites.  They  travelled  at  once  to  the 
north,  and  arrived  at  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  promised  land.  From  thence  they 
were  repulsed,  and  that  generation  was  for- 
bidden to  enter  Canaan.  For  forty  years  the 
desert  was  their  home,  but  when  those  years 
of  punishment  were  passed,  they  again  sought 
the  land  which  had  been  given  to  their  fathers. 
Compassing  the  land  of  Edom,  they  journeyed 
south  nearly  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  then  passing 
to  the  west  they  turned  north,  and  following 
the  present  route  of  the  Syrian  caravan  to 


Mecca,  passing  between  the  Arabian  desert 
and  the  kingdom  of  Edom,  they  finally  reached 
the  Holy  Land  opposite  the  city  of  Jericho. 

Some  may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  it 
was  impossible  for  so  great  a  multitude  to 
live  a  wandering  life  of  so  many  years.  But 
this  wandering  life  involved  but  slight  if  any 
change  in  their  mode  of  existence.  They 
were  herdsmen  and  shepherds  in  Egypt,  and 
to  be  herdsmen  and  shepherds  was  their  fa- 
vourite employment,  even  when  they  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  that  "  goodly  and  pleasant 
land,  that  land  of  vines  and  pomegranates  and 
olives,"  which  God  had  selected  for  them  out 
of  the  earth.  Nor  are  we  wanting  in  similar 
instances  at  the  present  day.  The  great  cara- 
van from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  annually  tra- 
verses a  portion  of  the  Arabian  desert  with 
from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  people.  And 
we  are  informed  by  travellers  in  the  east, 
that  even  at  the  present  day  there  are  to  be 
found  encampments  of  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand individuals,  who  never  enter  beneath  a 
roof,  but  dwell  in  tents  as  their  fathers  did. 
Those  objections  which  superficial  scepticism 
raises  against  the  Bible,  a  closer  scrutiny  de- 
stroys. 

Two  advantages  occurred  to  them  from 
their  wanderings.  To  be  intimate  with  evil 
is  to  acquire  it.  From  their  long  acquaint- 
ance with  the  superstitious  opinions  and  ido- 
latrous worship  of  the  Egyptians,  rendered 
more  imposing  by  the  respect  paid  them  by 
their  masters,  they  had,  it  is  probable,  de- 
parted from  the  simple  faith  and  unwavering 
fidelity  of  Abraham.  And  nothing  was  better 
calculated  to  draw  off  their  thoughts  from 
those  deities  of  the  brain,  and  to  fix  them 
upon  the  only  true  God,  than  the  miracles 
which  they  witnessed  in  the  desert. 

Again,  the  timid  slaves  of  Goshen  were  not 
fit  to  contend  with  the  iron-clad  sons  of  Anak. 
But  after  forty  years  of  endurance  and  toil 
they  went  up  against  the  enemies  of  Jehovah 
like  men,  who,  haviiig  oo«.<ju«jrod  iiie  priva- 
tions of  the  desert,  feared  not  the  face  of  their 
enemies. 

All  the  hardships  to  which  the  people  of 
God  are  exposed,  work  together  for  their 
good  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord.  Although 
they  travel  through  unfriendly  solitudes,  they 
are  cheered  by  the  presence  and  protection 
of  God,  and  their  light  afflictions  which  are 
but  for  a  moment,  work  out  for  them  a  far 
more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 
It  is  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God, 
that  all  the  events  of  this  present  state,  its 
joys  and  its  sorrows,  its  pleasures  and  its 
trials,  may  lead  you  to  give  your  hearts  to  a 
crucified  Saviour,  so  that  when  the  duties, 
the  hopes,  and  the  sufferings  of  life  have  end- 
ed together,  you  may  enter  that  rest 

Whose  holy  gates  for  ever  bar 

Pollution,  sin,  and  shame.  F.  W.  U. 

SLAVERY. 

To  the  Editor  of"  The  Friend." 

Dear  Friend, — Having  read  in  "  The 
Friend,"  No.  2,  (19th  of  12  mo.  1835)  a  cor- 
respondence from  some  of  the  subscribers 
and  readers  thereof  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 


requesting  that  the  editor  should  not,  as  a  re- 
presentative of  our  Society,  lose  sight  of  the 
principles  we  profess  on  this  subject,  or  to 
that  eftect ;  I  was  pleased  with  their  commu- 
nication. Permit  me  to  make  some  observa- 
tions on  this  subject.  1  know  it  is  useless  to 
put  "  declamation  and  upbraiding"  in  the 
place  of  discussion,  for  no  candid  person 
would  be  influenced  by  such  a  course ;  and 
the  Friends  who  addressed  thee,  desired  the 
"judgment  should  be  convinced  by  the  force 
of  truth,  and  the  belter  feelings  of  the  heart 
touched  by  mild  persuasion  and  entreaty." 

"  Among  the  readers  of  '  The  Friend,'  and 
members  of  our  own  Societj',  who  entertain 
the  same  sentiments  on  the  evils  of  slaverj', 
there  exists  a  conscientious  difference  of  opi- 
nion as  to  the  mode  it  is  to  be  got  rid  of." 
Ought  this  difference  of  opinion  to  exist  in 
our  Society  on  this  subject?  Would  not  the 
steady  perseverance  by  holding  up  to  view 
the  injustice  and  cruelty  in  all  its  varied 
features  on  the  one  hand ;  and  the  humanity, 
and  justice,  and  safety  of  immediate  emanci- 
pation on  the  other  hand  ;  searching  out  and 
occasionally  putting  in  "  The  Friend,"  his- 
tory, and  well  authenticated  facts,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  (of  which  there  are  abun- 
dance of  each) ;  remove  all  scruples,  solve 
all  doubts  that  may  rest  upon  the  sincere 
in  heart,  as  the  snow  would  melt  before  a 
southern  sun  ?  All  admit  slavery  to  be  a  sin, 
to  be  an  evil,  yet  "  have  a  conscientious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  manner  of  getting 
rid  of  it."  Ought  we  not  to  inculcate  the 
doctrines  of  our  Society,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  in  this  as  other  matters?  Ought  we  not 
to  lay  down  our  principles  and  illustrate  them 
by  facts  and  argument  ?  The  Friend"  is 
the  only  paper  patronised  by  our  Society  in 
America,  as  a  paper  of  the  Society.  This 
paper  should  be  taken  by  families  generally, 
ditiusing  knowledge  that  may  be  useful  and 
interestins  to  mankind,  and  would  assist  to 
form  the  minds  of  our  children.  Ought  our 
children  to  be  taught  there  is  more  than  one 
course  to  pursue  in  regard  to  sin  ?  The  lan- 
guage is  "  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well." 
"  Gradual  operations,"  would  not  sound  well 
attached  to  other  sins,  gradually  ceasing  from 
drinking,  from  stealing,  &c.  And  although 
Friends  may,  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the 
earth,  be  constrained  to  accept  of  conditional 
justice,  gradual  abolition,  as  in  the  case  of 
Pennsylvania  and  some  other  of  the  states, 
this  should  not  divert  them  from  sustaining 
their  ancient  and  correct  principles,  and  plead- 
ing for  the  injured  their  immediate  rights,  as 
in  the  example  of  our  worthy  departed  Friend 
Warner  Mifflin.  "  It  is  an  exciting  ques- 
tion," and  such  it  will  remain  to  be  whenever 
it  is  discussed ;  and  did  the  excitement  abate 
in  the  British  West  Indies,  and  in  Britain 
herself,  before  provision  was  made  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  slaves  ?  And  did  Friends 
there,  from  the  commencement  of  the  noble 
cause  to  the  latest  period,  withhold  efficient 
aid  ?  I  think  not.  Even  Clarkson  said,  "  he 
counted  on  the  Society  of  Friends  to  a  man." 

"  Few  things  are  more  mischievous  than 
that  dogmatical  exclusion  and  censorious  spi- 
rit." But  I  cannot  discover  that  our  northern 
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friends  used  such  language  or  desired  it. 
They  have  spoken  with  a  heart  warm  with 
love  toward  the  suffering  and  oppressed, 
breathing  forth  their  anxious  solicitude  that 
Friends  should  retain  their  first  love,  approve 
themselves  before  God,  as  those  who  have 
bowels  of  compassion  for  their  perishing, 
dumb,  and  down  trodden  coloured  brethren. 

"  '  The  Friend'  was  never  designed  for  an 
anti-slavery  paper,"  yet  as  an  organ  of  the 
Society  it  must  sustain  anti-slavery  princi- 
ples, because  Friends  every  where  have  borne 
their  testimony  against  slavery,  and  where 
any  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  liberate 
those  they  held  in  bondage  they  have  been 
separated  from  the  Society.  Another  promi- 
nent principle  maintained  by  Friends,  and 
one  in  which  the  Society  are  almost  alone  in 
the  support,  is  now  pretty  generally  adopted 
by  the  abolitionists,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
of  their  active  agents  extends ;  that  is  the 
spirit  of  non-resistance.  Both  these  are  the 
principles  of  Friends,  incorporated  in  their 
discipline,  and  periodically  queried  after, 
"  Are  Friends  faithful"  therein:  and  can  we 
withhold  a  hand  of  help,  on  account  of  ex- 
citements, on  account  of  the  prevailing  pre- 
judices of  the  days  in  which  we  live,  or  on 
account  of  the  unskilfulness  of  some  of  the 
advocates  thereof?  Remember  truth  is  truth, 
let  who  will  depart  therefrom.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  see  from  time  to  time  any  thing  that 
may  promote  this  interesting  cause,  and  recom- 
mend the  writings  of  James  G.  Birney  be- 
ing published  in  "  The  Friend  ;"  and  to  those 
of  our  members  desirous  of  obtaining  a  paper 
devoted  entirely  to  that  subject,  the  paper 
called  the  Philanthropist,  published  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  edited  by  the  above  per- 
son, is  recommended. 

I  should  also  like  to  see  an  exposition  of 
our  religious  principles  on  this  subject,  de- 
siring we  should  never  become  weary  in  well 
doing,  until  our  country  is  free  from  her 

foulest  stain  ;  that  ivo  may  HOC  1)6  compelied 

to  say  with  Jefferson,  "  I  tremble  for  my 
country  when  I  reflect  that  God  is  just." 

A.  W.  T. 

Hiclcsite  Law  for  Division  of  Property. 

The  following  sensible  remarks  on  this 
subject  are  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Ga- 
zette of  1st  instant. 

The  act  authorizing  a  division  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  "  Society  of  Friends,"  impairs 
the  obligation  of  all  contracts,  under  which 
any  of  that  property  is  held. 

By  the  highest  authority  in  New  Jersey,  it 
has  been  declared  who  arc  the  Society  of 
Friends.  That  this  declaration  is  correct, 
we  take  for  granted.  We  do  not  allow  our- 
selves to  question  it.  Obedience  to  the  sove- 
reignly of  the  laws,  as  explained  by  their 
constituted  expositors,  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  republicanism,  and  our  govern- 
ment. To  this  society,  as  thus  defined,  be- 
longs all  the  property  which  has  been  con- 
veyed to  the  "  Society  of  Friends,"  whether 
of  gift  or  contract.  But  this  law  diverts  the 
property  from  this  destination  ;  it  perverts 


the  meaning  of  those  instruments  ;  they  can 
no  longer  operate  according  to  their  terms, 
and  where  they  are  in  the  nature  of  contracts, 
their  express  intent,  written  on  their  face,  is 
defeated,  and  their  obligation  impaired.  The 
law  is  therefore  unconstitutional,  and,  as  we 
are  happy  to  believe,  null  and  void. 

Another  evil  of  this  act  is,  that  it  places 
the  legislative  above  the  judicial  power,  au- 
thorizing it,  by  this  precedent,  to  reverse  the 
decisions  of  our  highest  courts.  This  evil, 
indeed,  is  necessary  to  almost  all  retrospec- 
tive legislation.  The  title  to  the  school  fund 
of  Chesterfield  Preparative  meeting  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  and 
the  High  Court  of  Errors,  to  belong  to  that 
body  of  which  Joseph  Hendrickson  is  trea- 
surer ;  and  in  compliance  with  the  decision 
of  those  courts,  has  been  paid  into  the  hands 
of  Hendrickson,  by  the  sheriff.  But  this  law 
reverses  that  decision  !  and  takes  away  the 
larger  part  of  this  fund  from  those  to  whom 
our  courts  have  decided  it  of  right  belongs. 

And  is  not  this  an  alarming  precedent?  If 
a  legislature  may  reverse  one  decision,  it  may 
reverse  all ;  if  it  may  take  property  from  one 
man,  or  set  of  men,  it  may  change  all  the 
titles  in  New  Jersey,  and  none  are  secure  in 
the  possession  of  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  If 
it  may  extend  its  retrospective  action  back 
eight  years,  it  may  extend  it  eighty — in  fact 
there  is  no  limit  to  its  disorganizing  powers. 
Certainly  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  descant 
upon  the  mischiefs  of  a  violation  of  that  re- 
publican axiom  which  requires  the  judiciary 
to  be  independent  of  the  legislature,  and  se- 
cure from  its  usurpations. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  this  matter  of  prece- 
dent is  of  little  importance.  For  as  the  want 
of  such  authority  never  prevents,  we  cannot 
think  its  existence  will  ever  induce  any  parti- 
cular course  of  action.  Surely  precedents 
are  of  no  consequence,  when  the  constitution 
itself  quails  before  the  omnipotent  preamble, 
■-  Whorooa  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  is 
an  indisputable  truth,  therefore  there  is  no 
limit  to  legislative  power." 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
which  we  object  to  this  law :  reasons  which 
are  not  based  upon  any  temporary  considera- 
tions, but  upon  the  vital  principles  of  free 
institutions.  It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  regret  that 
throughout  this  state,  among  so  many  ardent 
professors  of  republicanism  and  democracy, 
these  principles  have  not  found  other  and 
abler  advocates  ;  that  for  causes  which  we 
will  not  mention,  others  have  not  dared  to 
take  the  responsibility  w  hich  it  was  their  duty 
to  assume.  It  was  no  temporary  or  trivial 
matter,  to  unsettle  our  established  laws,  to 
break  down  that  inestimable  rule  which  se- 
cures the  past  from  destructive  innovation, 
while  it  leaves  the  future  open  to  improve- 
ment. It  was  no  trivial  matter  to  violate 
the  rights  of  a  most  respectable  body  of  our 
citizens,  a  body  to  which  New  Jersey  owes 
a  history  beautiful  for  its  moral  purity,  if  it 
be  emblazoned  by  little  that  is  dazzling.  It 
is  worthy  of  regret  that  those  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  her  honest  reputation,  should 
be  the  first  to  suffer  from  her  degeneracy. 
Let  us  do  justice  to  them  at  least  in  this  one 


respect.  The  idea  has  been  widely  circula- 
ted that  they  would  gladly  acquiesce  in  this 
proceeding.  They  think  it  strange,  that  any 
should,  either  through  ignorance,  or  disre- 
spect towards  them,  palm  upon  the  public 
an  impression  which  has  no  foundation  in 
truth.  They  have  contested  this  measure  in 
its  every  step  ;  they  have  solemnly  appealed 
to  the  constitution,  until  now,  the  "  palladium 
of  their  liberties."  Disappointed  and  baffled, 
long  since  banished  from  their  ancient  altars, 
and  now  stripped  of  their  adjudicated  rights, 
they  make  this  last  request,  that  no  man  mis- 
represent the  part  they  have  taken  ;  but  that 
all  may  know  that  they  have  not  ceased  to 
struggle,  with  their  utmost  strength,  to  pre- 
serve unimpaired  and  to  transmit  undimin- 
ished to  their  children,  those  pleasant  places 
which  their  fiithers  dedicated  to  the  living 
God.  Had  it  been  their  own  private  pro- 
perty which  was  contested,  they  had  long 
since  yielded  it  up,  for  the  sake  of  peace  :  but 
a  higher  obligation  to  preserve  their  church 
from  what  they  thought  an  unholy  desecra- 
tion^ was  upon  them,  and  let  no  one  falsely 
say,  they  shrunk  from  the  high  responsi- 
bility. 

He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  Shepherd. 
Isaiah  xl.  11, 

Sweet  is  a  heart  of  praise ! 

'Tis  happiness,  to  know 
The  love  of  God  appoints  our  days. 

And  msirits  tiie  path  we  go. 

Though  varying  joy  should  bloom. 

Along  the  paths  we  tread, 
Joy  would  be  grief,  and  gladness  gloom. 

Unless  received  from  God. 

Whatever  He  bestows, 

And  that  alone,  is  bliss ; 
Peace,  like  a  ceaseless  river,  flows 

From  consciousness  of  this. 

Great  Shepherd  1  make  us  feel 

Thy  love  directs  our  ways ; 
And  this  will  be  the  second  seal 

Of  peace,  and  theme  of  praise. 

Led  by  our  Shepherd's  voice. 

Each  blessing  must  be  sure; 
We  shall  in  humble  faith  rejoice, 

And  feel  ourselves  secure. 

James  Edmeston. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible 
Association  of  Friends  in  America,  will  be 
held  at  the  meeting  house  on  Mulberry  street, 
on  second  day  evening,  the  18th  instant,  at 
half  past  seven  o'clock. 

Daniel  B.  Smith,  Secr^y. 

4th  mo.  1st,  1836. 

WANTED — An  apprentice  to  the  Curry- 
ing business.    Apply  at  this  oflice. 

A<;ent  Appointed. 
James  W^.  Marmon,  Zainesfield,  Logan 
county,  Ohio. 

Died,  on  liie  morning  of  the  5th  of  last  month,  at 
Upper  Springfield,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  Judith 
Hank,  a  member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
in  the  85th  year  of  her  age,  formerly  of  Monmouth 
I  county,  New  Jersey. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Legislative  Council  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  behalf  of  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers. 

(Continued  from  page  207.) 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Society  of  Friends  associated.  In 
this  character  it  has  acquired  property,  given 
by  persons  approving  of  its  doctrines,  or  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  ob- 
jects for  wliich  the  Society  was  founded.  This 
property  is  held  in  trust  for  these  uses,  and 
for  these  only.  Most  of  the  deeds  of  trust  are 
of  ancient  origin — made  long  before  the  Hicks- 
ite  controversy  arose,  and  while  the  Society 
was  a  harmonious  and  united  body — and  all 
framed  on  the  supposition  that  there  can  be 
but  one  Society  of  Friends.  Pious  indivi- 
duals, desirous  of  devoting  their  property  to 
religious  or  benevolent  purposes,  made  dona- 
tions and  bequests  to  the  Society  in  its  col- 
lective character,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
they  would  be  regarded  as  a  sacred  trust,  and 
faithfully  appropriated  to  the  prescribed  ob- 
jects, in  conformity  with  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  Friends.  No  individual  member, 
therefore,  has  any  separate  or  vested  interest 
in  such  property,  which  he  can  transfer  to 
another.  It  belongs  to  the  Society  as  a  whole- 
Whatever  right  he  has  to  the  benefit  and  en- 
joyment of  it,  arises  out  of  his  social  relation 
to  the  body.  Whenever  that  relation  ceases 
— whether  by  voluntary  secession,  or  by  his 
persisting  in  a  course  repugnant  to  the  doc- 
trines and  practices  which  form  the  terms  of 
the  compact,  so  as  to  oblige  the  Society  to 
declare  its  disunity  with  him — then  his  right 
to  participate  in  the  property  also  ceases.  It 
is  not  held  in  the  character  of  a  joint-stock 
or  partnership  estate,  capable  of  partition 
among  the  members,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all 
those  who  continue  faithful  to  the  terms  of 
the  compact,  and  for  their  successors  in  the 
trust.  The  trust,  therefore,  stands  indepen- 
dent alike  of  the  many  or  the  few ;  and  no 
majority,  however  large,  has  a  legal  or  moral 
right  to  appropriate  property  thus  given  and 
secured,  to  any  other  than  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  originally  designed.  If  a  ma- 
jority of  a  society  may  lawfully  take  property 
specially  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  Friends' 
principles,  and  use  it  for  the  spread  of  Hicks- 
ism,  another  party,  with  equal  reason,  may 
use  it  for  the  support  of  Islamism,  or  Judaism, 
or  Deism  itself.  There  is  as  much  right  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and  if  the  prin- 
ciple be  once  admitted,  that  a  majority  have 
the  right  to  change  the  destination  of  a  trust, 
and  convert  it  to  uses  foreign  from  those  for 
which  it  is  held,  there  is  but  a  feeble  barrier 
indeed  to  protect  from  the  cupidity  of  ava- 
ricious or  designing  men,  those  noble  institu- 
tions of  religion  and  benevolence,  so  honour- 
able to  our  state  and  so  useful  to  her  citizens. 

The  discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
may  be  regarded  as  its  constitution,  setting 
forth  the  leading  points  of  its  faith  and  the 
great  objects  for  which  it  was  formed.  Among 
these  stand  pre-eminent,  the  careful  education 
of  its  youth  in  conformity  with  its  doctrines 
and  testimonies;  the  worship  of  Almighty 


God  according  to  the  conscientious  belief  of 
the  body ;  the  spread  of  its  religious  princi- 
ples, by  published  works  or  an  approved 
ministry ;  and  the  support  of  such  of  its  mem- 
bers as  may  not  be  of  ability  to  maintain 
themselves.  These  objects  have  been  set 
forth  in  the  discipline  for  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half,  and  under  this  constitution  the 
property  has  been  acquired,  as  a  sacred  trust, 
devoted  to  these  and  other  purposes  of  the 
Society.  Can  it  be  pretended,  then,  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  have  a  right  to  take 
property  thus  solemnly  pledged,  and  convert 
it  to  the  promotion  of  a  religion  adverse  to 
Quakerism  in  its  fundamental  and  essential 
characteristics  ?  It  would  manifestly  be  a 
breach  of  faith. 

This  view  of  the  subject  applies  equally  to 
the  division  of  the  property  ;  and  may  serve 
as  an  answer  to  the  harsh  and  unmerited 
censures,  which  have  hoon  so  freely  bestowed 
on  us,  for  our  conscientious  refusal  to  assent 
to  this  measure.  We  sincerely  believe  that 
we  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to 
divide  the  property  of  Friends  with  the  so- 
ciety of  Hicksites.  They  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct communities,  holding  different  doctrines 
and  associated  on  different  principles ;  and 
we  might  with  equal  justice  divide  it  with 
the  methodist,  baptist,  or  presbyterian  socie- 
ties. We  have  already  said,  that  the  deeds 
of  trust  are  framed  on  the  principle  that  there 
can  be  but  one  Society  of  Friends.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  deed,  dated  9th  of  1st 
mo.  1712,  M'ill  sustain  our  assertion,  viz. 

"  And  it  is  mutually  covenanted  and  agreed 
by  and  between  the  said  [parties]  and  each  of 
them,  for  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  ad- 
ministrators and  assigns,  by  these  presents, 
that  neither  they  nor  any  of  them,  nor  any  of 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  shall  or  will  at  any 
time  hereafter  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any 
partition  or  division  whatsoever,  of  the  said 
piece  or  parcel  of  land  hereby  granted  or 
mentioned,  or  any  thproof  any  way  or 
means  whatsoever  of  the  said  piece  or  parcel 
of  land  hereby  granted,  but  that  the  said 
[parties]  and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of 
them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  the  sur- 
vivor of  them,  shall  for  ever  hereafter,  have, 
hold,  possess  and  enjoy  the  said  piece  or  par- 
cel of  land  hereby  granted,  with  the  appurte- 
nances, together  and  undivided  according  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents." 

Others  of  similar  tenour  might  be  quoted, 
but  the  following  extract  from  the  testimony 
of  Halliday  Jackson,  will  show  the  admission 
of  the  fact  by  the  Hicksites  themselves,  viz. 

"  Q.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  discipline 
which  contemplates  the  existence  of  two  par- 
ties in  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  are  all  its 
provisions  made  for  the  governance  of  the 
Society  as  one  body  1 

"  Ans.  I  have  repeatedly,  I  think,  before, 
in  substance  answered  that  question ;  that 
there  was  no  provision  made  in  the  discipline 
for  a  revolution  in  the  Society. 

"  Q.  Is  there  any  thing  then  to  be  found 
in  the  discipline,  or  in  the  conveyances  to 
which  you  have  alluded,  authorising  or  justi- 
fying the  Society  in  making  an  apportionment 
or  fillotment  of  the  property  held  by  them. 


between  two  parties,  each  of  whom  claim  to 
be  the  Society  of  Friends,  for  whose  use  the 
property  was  obtained  ? 

"  Ans.  What  I  stated  before,  was  that 
there  was  no  provision  made  in  the  discipline 
for  such  an  event." 

The  Hicksites  agree  with  us  iu  admitting, 
what  the  book  of  discipline  and  the  deeds  of 
trust  so  clearly  and  fully  imply,  viz.  that 
there  can  be  but  one  Society  of  Friends.  If 
they  are  that  one  Society,  we  are  not,  and  of 
course  the  property  is  theirs ; — but  if  we  are 
the  Society,  then  by  their  own  showing  they 
cannot  be,  and  consequently  they  can  have 
no  claim  to  the  property.  But  we  are  the 
Society.  Two  of  our  highest  tribunals  have 
decided  that  we  are  so,  and  are  entitled  to 
the  use  of  the  property  under  the  trust.  With 
these  decisive  facts  before  him  could  any  man, 
of  sound  principles,  seriously  ask  Friends  to 
divide  the  property  with  the  Hicksites  ;  more 
especially  when  it  is  obvious,  that  in  their 
hands  it  would  be  used  for  the  support  of 
principles,  adverse  to  those  for  which  it  was 
originally  given. 

But  it  is  said,  that  even  if  the  Hicksites 
are  not  entitled  to  the  property,  still  there  is 
enough  for  all,  and  as  an  act  of  generosity 
Friends  might  consent  to  the  division.  There 
is  something  plausible  in  the  first  view  of  this 
proposal,  and  if  the  property  belonged  to 
Friends  absolutely,  in  fee  simple,  to  dispose 
of  as  they  pleased  and  to  whom  they  chose, 
they  might  display  their  liberality  in  doing 
so.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case : — The 
members  individually,  apart  from  the  Society, 
possess  no  rights  which  they  could  convey 
to  others — they  enjoy  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  estate  while  they  continue  members  and 
no  longer,  and  the  property  is  entailed  on 
their  successors  in  religious  profession,  so 
long  as  the  Society  exists.  The  adage  is 
none  the  less  true  for  its  antiquity,  that  "  men 
should  he  Just  before  they  a.T&  gentrous  and 
however  liberal  it  might  be  for  Friends  to  be- 
stow  on  the  Hicksites,  property  to  which  our 
highest  courts  have  decided  that  they  have 
no  valid  claim,  it  would  be  conveying  away 
what  was  not  their  oicn  ;  and  to  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  minor  children,  and  others  who 
cannot  assert  or  protect  their  own  rights, 
would  savour  little  of  disinterestedness  or  of 
justice.  What  man,  having  a  life-estate  in 
property  which  was  entailed  on  his  children, 
could  honestly  alienate  it,  and  thus  deprive 
them  of  their  equitable  interest  in  it,  when 
he  himself  was  the  very  guardian  selected  by 
the  donor  to  watch  over  and  protect  their 
rights  from  injury  or  usurpation  ? 

The  testimony  of  the  Hicksite  witnesses, 
as  well  as  the  discipline,  sustain  the  principle 
for  which  we  contend.  Charles  Stokes  in  his 
evidence  taken  at  Camden,  says,  "  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  property  [of  the  Societj-]  is  held 
in  trust  for  the  difierent  meetings  in  the  reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends,  and  for  the  use  of 
certain  institutions  under  their  care."  Vol.  II. 
p.  254. 

"  Q.  If  the  property  of  the  Society  is  held 
in  trust  for  its  use  only,  could  it,  consistently 
with  the  discipline,  be  applied  to  any  other 
uses  ? 
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»  Ans.  I  think  not."    Ibid.  p.  255. 

The  discipUne  is  clear  and  emphatic  on 
the  subject ;  it  says,  "  executors  and  trustees 
concerned  in  wills  and  settlements,  are  ad- 
vised to  a  faithful  and  punctual  discharge  of 
their  respective  trusts,  according  to  the  intent 
of  the  donors  and  testators ;  and  both  they 
and  the  meetings  concerned  in  any  charitable 
gifts,  legacies  or  bequests,  to  take  special 
care  that  these  he  not  perverted,  or  appro- 
priated to  any  other  vses  than  such  as  the 
donors  or  testators  have  directed  and  enjoined 
by  legal  settlement,  will  or  testament."  p.  38. 

Again,  the  Society  attaches  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  faithful  application  of  pro- 
perty entrusted  to  its  care,  as  a  subject  closely 
connected  with  the  integrity  of  the  Christian 
character,  that  the  discipline  directs  the  fol- 
lowing advice  to  be  publicly  read  in  its  meet- 
ings for  business  once  every  year,  in  order  to 
remind  the  members  of  their  duty  in  this  re- 
spect, viz.  "  That  all  public  gifts  and  legacies 
be  strictly  applied  to  the  uses  intended  by  the 
donors" 

We  regret  to  perceive,  that  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  legal  and  moral  obstacles  to  any 
division  of  the  estate  of  Friends,  the  Hicks- 
ites  have  industriously  represented  us  as  in- 
fluenced solely  by  motives  of  avarice  and  ob- 
stinacy, in  the  objections  we  have  uniformly 
made  to  it ;  and  as  standing  aloof  from  all 
amicable  proposals,  determined  to  grasp  "  all 
or  none."  That  such  motives  are  unjustly 
attributed  to  us,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that 
if  Friends  could  conscientiously  accept  a  pro 
rata  division,  they  would  be  put  into  posses- 
sion of  about  double  the  amount  of  property 
they  now  have.  In  objecting  to  division  we 
are  acting  in  opposition  to  motives  of  self-in- 
terest, and  contending  for  the  principles  of 
law  and  justice,  and  the  preservation  of  sa- 
cred trusts  inviolate. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prejudice  our 

cause  on  account  of  tho  disownmont  of  the 
Hicksites  by  the  Society  of  Friends.  But 
any  man  who  calmly  considers  the  objects  of 
religious  association,  will  perceive  that  to 
maintain  these  and  the  regulations  of  our  dis- 
cipline we  could  do  no  other.  It  expressly 
states  the  very  design  of  our  compact  to  be 
"  for  the  exercise  of  a  tender  care  over  each 
other,  that  all  may  be  preserved  in  unity  of 
faith  and  practice  ;"  and  that  "  if  any  mem- 
ber be  found  in  a  conduct  subversive  of  its 
order,  or  repugnant  to  the  testimonies  which 
we  believe  we  are  intrusted  with  for  the  pro- 
motion of  truth  in  the  earth,  it  becomes  our 
indispensable  duty  to  treat  with  such,  in  meek- 
ness and  brotherly  compassion,  without  unne- 
cessary delay  or  improper  exposure  ;  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  our  Lord  to  his  church, 
'  if  thy  brother  shall  trespass  against  thee,  go 
and  tell  him  his  fault,  between  thee  and  him 
alone  ;  if  he  shall  hear  thee,  thou  hast  gained 
thy  brother.  But  if  lie  will  not  hear  thee, 
then  take  witli  thee  one  or  two  more,  that  in 
the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every 
word  may  be  established.  And  if  he  shall 
neslect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the  church  ; 
but  if  ho  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him 
be  unto  thee  as  a  heathen-man  and  a  publican.' 
Matt.  chap,  xviii.  15,  16,  17. 


"  This  is  the  extent  of  the  Society's  cen- 
sure against  irreclaimable  offenders;  they  are 
disowned  as  members  of  our  religious  com- 
munity ;  which  is  recommended  to  be  done 
in  such  a  disposition  of  mind,  as  may  con- 
vince them  that  we  sincerely  desire  their  re- 
covery and  restoration, '  considering  ourselves, 
lest  we  also  be  tempted.'    Gal.  vi.  1." 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  in  the  various 
steps  of  their  separation  from  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the 
Hicksites  were  "  found  in  a  conduct  subversive 
of  its  order,  and  repugnant  to  its  religious 
principles  and  testimonies,"  and  we  should 
have  been  faithless  to  our  own  constitution, 
and  regardless  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
body,  had  we  neglected  to  enforce  the  disci- 
pline. The  very  purposes  for  which  we  as- 
sociated, our  preservation  and  continuance  as 
a  distinct  and  harmonious  Christian  commu- 
nity, demanded  that  we  should  comply  with 
its  requisitions — nor  can  they  justly  com- 
plain ; — after  voluntarily  withdrawing  and 
setting  up  an  establishment  of  their  own, 
could  they  reasonably  ask  to  continue  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  also  ? — When  they  deli- 
berately and  officially  declare  that  their  views 
are  "  incompatible"  with  ours,  and  their  "  feel- 
ings averse  to  a  reconciliation,"  would  they 
still  have  us  to  confine  them  within  the  pale 
of  our  Society,  and  hold  them  amenable  to 
our  rules  ?  This  would  be  arbitrary  and  op- 
pressive indeed. 

Another  complaint  they  make  is,  that  pre- 
vious to  the  separation  Friends  pursued  "  mea- 
sures which  they  deemed  oppressive."  We 
repel  the  accusation. — Any  one  who  will  pe- 
ruse the  Hicksite  testimony  taken  at  Camden, 
will  see  that  in  the  instances  of  oppression 
which  they  allege.  Friends  stood  on  the  de- 
fensive, endeavouring  to  resist  the  innovations 
attempted  to  be  made  on  the  doctrines  or 
practices  of  the  Society.  The  preparation  of 
the  "  Extracts,"  which  the  Hicksites  styled 
a  creed — the  conduct  of  the  elders  of  Phila- 
delphia towards  Elias  Hicks — the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  for  sufferings — and  the 
appointment  of  the  yearly  meeting's  com- 
mittee, were  of  this  character ;  and  it  is  in 
evidence,  that  all  the  difficulties  in  the  So- 
ciety originated  in  this  way.  See  Foster's 
Report,  Vol.  I.  p.  308-310. 

[The  subjects  of  the  creed,  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  clerk  to  the  yearly  meeting  of 
1827,  and  other  alleged  grievances  of  the 
Hicksites,  are  then  fully  discussed;  and  their 
own  conduct  exposed  in  displacing  elders  and 
members  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings  to 
make  room  for  their  own  party.] 

(To  be  continued.) 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journal  of 
Daniel  Wheeler,  dfc. 

(Continued  from  page  204.) 

Our  dear  friends  arrived  in  the  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  the  13th  of  5th  month,  1834; 
some  particulars  of  the  passage  will  appear 
in  the  following  extracts  from  D.  W.'s  let- 
ters. 

In  a  letter  dated  2d  of  4th  month  1834,  he 
writes,  "  After  despatching  our  letters  by  the 


pilot  on  the  15th  ult.,  we  made  sail  into  the 
offing  at  half  past  four  P.  M.  and  stretching 
from  under  the  shelter  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
soon  partook  of  a  strong  and  favourable 
breeze  ;  great  progress  was  made  during  the 
night ;  next  morning  brought  an  increase  of 
wind  along  with  it.  From  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  harassed  situation  of  the 
crew,  and  other  circumstances,  although  it 
was  the  first  day  of  the  week,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  idea  of  assembling  to- 
gether in  the  cabin,  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  twice  in 
the  course  of  the  day  to  the  captain  and 
mate.  At  five  P.  M.  we  were  abreast  of  the 
Lizard  light-houses  on  the  Cornish  coast, 
from  whence  our  final  departure  was  taken  ; 
as  the  night  approached,  the  land  was  lost 
sight  of,  and  the  wind  being  strong  and  fair, 
we  launched  rapidly  away  from  the  mouth  of 
the  British  Channel.  On  second  day  morn- 
ing the  17th,  the  wind  veered  more  to  the 
southward,  and  considerably  increasing,  soon 
raised  a  heavy  sea,  which  occasioned  one  side 
of  the  vessel  to  be  frequently  buried  under 
water. 

"  From  the  17th  to  the  20th  there  was  lit- 
tle variation  in  the  weather.  The  latter  be- 
ing fifth  day,  my  dear  Charles  and  myself  sat 
down  together  to  wait  upon  the  Lord,  (our 
usual  meeting  day  when  at  home,)  but  al- 
though we  were  scarcely  able  to  retain  our 
seats  from  the  motion  of  the  ship,  yet  I  hum- 
bly trust  we  were  favoured,  poor  outcasts  as 
we  seemed  to  be,  to  look  towards  his  temple, 
to  fear  him,  and  think  upon  his  name.  Not- 
withstanding the  weather  became  more  and 
more  tempestuous,  yet  the  fair  wind  never 
once  forsook  us,  but  on  the  22d  the  sea  ran 
so  high,  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any  one  to 
be  upon  the  deck,  and  Captain  Keen  began  to 
fear  that  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of 
turning  the  head  of  the  vessel  towards  the 
sea  and  wind  ;  accordingly  the  storm  canvass 
was  prepared  in  readiness  to  use  when  it 
should  become  no  longer  safe  to  run  before  a 
sea,  which  now  followed  in  mountainous  suc- 
cession to  an  alarming  height,  threatening  at 
times  to  overwhelm  us  altogether.  In  the 
night  of  the  22d  there  was  some  abatement 
of  the  wind  and  the  sea,  though  still  very 
heavy,  but  running  true  in  more  unbroken 
swells,  we  yet  ventured  to  run  before  it. 
23d.  From  the  boisterous  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, although  first  day  had  again  revolved, 
we  were  prevented  from  collecting  the  crew 
for  devotional  purposes,  and  could  only  read 
some  portions  of  Scripture  as  before.  By 
this  time  our  little  vessel  had  been  pretty 
roughly  handled  and  tried,  and  had  given  full 
proof  of  her  capability.  The  captain  acknow- 
ledged that  she  had  done  wonders,  and  had 
greatly  surpassed  the  idea  he  had  formed  of 
her,  and  the  crew  expressed  their  satisfaction 
to  a  man ;  and  I  saw  myself  no  cause  to  alter 
the  favourable  opinion  that  I  had  constantly 
entertained  from  the  first  sight  of  her.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  advantage  which  would 
have  resulted  had  she  been  large  enough  to 
have  carried  a  greater  supply  of  fresh  water 
and  coals,  without  being  so  deeply  buried  in 
the  water,  which  continually  exposes  us  to 
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the  drench  of  the  sea,  even  in  what  may  be 
termed  favourable  weather,  but  in  rough  we 
are  frequently  debarred  from  all  exercise  up- 
on the  deck  in  fresh  air,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
being  injured  from  the  wash  of  the  sea.  I 
feel,  however,  grateful  and  thankful  in  my 
present  allotment,  and  for  the  accommodation 
thus  rendered  by  my  dear  friends ;  humbly 
trusting  that  we  shall  be  sustained  through 
all  to  declare  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord, 
and  to  show  forth  his  praise  in  the  presence 
of  a  people  who  have  not  heard  his  fame,  nor 
seen  his  glory,  neither  conceived  the  majesty 
of  his  kingdom,  within,  of '  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,'  which 
stands  mercifully  revealed  in  the  hearts  of 
those,  who  are  concerned  above  all  things  to 
seek  first  this  '  heavenly  kingdom,'  and  to 
'  believe  therein,  to  the  saving  of  the  soul.' 

"  On  the  24th  there  was  an  evident  change 
in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sun 
shone  brightly,  and  its  warmth  gladdened  our 
hearts,  as  we  sat  on  a  small  space  near  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  which  hud  been  preserved 
pretty  free  from  the  spray  of  the  sea ;  the 
wind,  although  still  favourable,  had  lessened  ; 
the  white  topped  breakers  had  considerably 
diminished,  and  our  deck  was  this  day  more 
free  from  water  rushing  from  side  to  side, 
than  had  been  the  case  for  more  than  a  week 
past,  some  floating  turtle  were  seen  near  the 
ship  ;  and  things  altogether  around  us  began 
to  wear  a  brightening  aspect ;  but  what  tend- 
ed most  to  enliven  and  make  all  things  smile, 
was  the  marvellous  condescension  of  my  dear 
Lord  and  Master,  who,  in  the  greatness  of 
his  love,  was  graciously  pleased  to  open  my 
spiritual  understanding,  and  permit  me  to  be- 
hold, to  a  cei-tain  extent,  the  nature  of  the 
service  upon  which  I  should  have  to  enter  in 
some  places  where  my  lot  may  be  cast. 

"  Greatly  do  I  desire  for  myself  and  all  my 
dear  friends,  that  we  may  be  brought  more 
and  more  into  such  a  state  as  to  be  fit  and 
able  to  bear  further  portions  of  the  many 
things  which  our  great  and  heavenly  teacher, 
in  hTs  wondrous  and  never-erring  counsel,  has 
to  say  to  such  as  fear,  and  love,  and  follow 
him  in  the  great  work  of  regeneration ;  '  I 
have  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye 
cannot  bear  them  now ;'  and  if  we  were  but 
sufficiently  willing  to  hearken  to  his  voice,  he 
would  still,  I  am  persuaded,  not  only  have 
manv  things  to  say  unto  us  as  individuals,  but 
unto""  the  church  also,  by  that  '  Holy  Spirit 
which  searchcth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep 
things  of  God.'  Then  may  all  our  hearts  be 
so  cfeansed  and  purified  through  the  efficacy 
of  his  grace,  as  to  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
promised  and  ever  abiding  Comforter,  who 
'  will  take  of  the  things  of  Christ,  and  show 
them  unto  us,'  yea,  '  he  will  show  us  things 
to  come.' 

Under  date  of  7th  of  4th  mo.  the  following 
remark  occurs  :  "  The  effect  of  being  trans- 
ported in  about  three  weeks  from  the  cold 
winds  which  blew  at  the  Mother  Bank,  to 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  near  the  equa- 
tor, can  only  be  estimated  by  those  who  have 
witnessed  such  a  change  in  a  vessel  as  small 
as  the  '  Henry  Freeling  ;'  even  the  night  air 
seems  to  come  oS  the  heated  deserts  of 


Afi'ica  charged  with  dampness  most  unwhole- 
some." 

Under  date  of  21st  of  4th  mo.  he  observes, 
"  After  having  been  nearly  twelve  whole  days 
and  nights  within  five  degrees  of  the  equator, 
we  were  favoured  to  get  to  the  southward  of 
it  at  an  early  hour  this  morning." 

The  following  quotation  from  the  journal 
under  date  of  5th  of  5th  month,  will  explain 
the  cause  of  his  visiting  Rio  de  Janeiro  : — 
"  Although  hitherto  favoured  with  a  passage, 
which  no  person  on  board  had  ever  before 
witnessed  for  favourable  winds  and  weather, 
yet  it  now  became  considerably  lengthened 
out  from  the  unusual  prevalence  of  calms  and 
light  airs  of  wind,  not  only  during  our  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equinoctial  line, 
but  at  a  later  period.  This  circumstance 
seemed  to  point  out  at  once  the  necessity  of 
our  abandoning  the  intention  of  aiming  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  a  supply  ot  water, 
&c.,  on  account  of  tlie  advanced  state  of  the 
winter  season,  and  the  probability  of  not  be- 
ing able  to  reach  that  place  before  those 
heavy  gales  set  in,  that  render  its  approach 
very  difficult ;  it  was  also  remembered,  that 
if  we  once  made  the  attempt,  and  therein 
failed,  there  was  then  no  alternative  left  to 
us,  but  that  we  must  continue  to  hover  about 
until  we  did  accomplish  that  object,  let  the 
weather  be  ever  so  tempestuous,  as  we  must 
undoubtedly  perish  at  sea  for  want  of  water 
before  we  could  possibly  reach  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  a  distance  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
of  more  than  6200  miles,  and  from  our  pre- 
sent situation  to  the  Cape  full  3500  miles. 
After  deliberately  weighing  these  considera- 
tions, it  seemed  expedient  (however  reluctant 
to  our  wishes  to  visit  a  place  where  supersti- 
tion and  slavery  appear  with  open  face)  to 
bear  down  towards  the  South  American  con- 
tinent for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thence  recruit 
the  needful  supplies,  if  permitted  to  reach  it 
in  safety." 

5th  mo.  10.  "  This  afternoon  at  cimaot,  <> 
hrig  v«'a.a  ;=oo-.  upon  our  lea  quarter,  steering 
the  same  course  as  ourselves,  perhaps  three 
or  four  miles  distant  from  us ;  she  was  soon 
covered  up  by  the  night,  and  no  more  thought 
of.  Being  upon  the  deck,  (an  usual  practice 
with  me  the  fore  part  of  the  night)  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock,  the  carpenter  suddenly 
exclaimed,  '  Why,  here's  this  brig !'  Upon 
looking,  I  saw  the  vessel  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  us,  but  soon  perceived  by  the 
stars  that  she  was  approaching  with  uncom- 
mon rapidity  in  a  most  suspicious  direction, 
as  if  intending  to  cross  our  fore-foot,  and  cut 
us  off.  We  watched  her  very  narrowly,  ex- 
pecting every  minute  she  would  open  a  fire 
upon  us.  She  continued  to  haul  directly 
across  our  head  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
us,  but  we  steadily  kept  our  course,  without 
the  slightest  variation,  or  manifesting  any 
symptoms  of  hurry  or  fear,  or  noticing  her 
in  any  way.  I  felt  our  situation  to  be  at  the 
moment  very  critical,  knowing  that  these  la- 
titudes, and  particularly  this  neighbourhood, 
are  exceedingly  infested  with  piratical  vessels, 
which  find  shelter  in  the  Brazilian  harbours 
as  traders,  where  they  fit  out  occasionally  for 
Africa  with  mei'chandise,  and  return  with 


whole  cargoes  of  oppressed  Africans  for  sale, 
landing  them  on  private  parts  of  the  Brazil 
coast ;  at  other  times  they  act  as  pirates, 
when  it  suits  their  convenience,  or  are  in 
want  of  stores.  This  was  indeed  a  trial  of 
faith  of  no  common  kind  ;  but  my  mind  was 
stayed  upon  the  Lord,  feeling  a  good  degree 
of  resignation  to  his  holy  will,  whatever  might 
be  permitted  to  befal  us.  After  watching  the 
vessel  with  anxiety  for  some  time,  she  passed 
away,  without  making  the  least  apparent  stop. 
On  considering  the  matter,  we  concluded  that 
when  she  saw  us  at  sunset,  we  were  taken  for 
a  Dutch  galiot,  that  might  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  her ;  but  when  she  came  to  us  in  the  dark, 
near  enough  to  examine  with  telescopes  the 
real  shape  of  our  vessel,  we  were  found  of 
such  a  suspicious  build  of  a  nondescript  kind, 
not  seen  before  in  these  seas,  as  might  lead 
to  tho  supposition  that  we  were  intended  as  a 
decoy,  and  though  very  tame-looking  without, 
yet  perhaps  fiery  hot  within,  if  meddled  with. 
From  the  position  she  took,  there  is  no  doubt 
she  expected  to  throw  us  into  confusion  by 
firing  into  us,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  it,  to 
have  boarded  us  on  the  weather  side.  There 
was  not  the  least  glimmer  of  light  to  be  seen 
on  board  of  her,  whilst  the  '  Henry  Freeling' 
was  well  lighted  up  in  both  cabins  and  the 
binnacle,  and  the  reflection  from  our  sky 
lights  was  well  calculated  to  puzzle  and  in- 
timidate her  crew,  as  this  circumstance  would 
be  sufficient  at  once  to  show  that  we  were  not 
a  common  merchant  vessel.  The  captain, 
cook,  steward,  Charles  and  myself  were  all 
additional  persons  upon  the  deck,  besides  the 
regular  watch,  which  would  give  an  idea  of 
strength  to  them,  unusual  in  so  small  a  vessel 
as  the  '  Henry  Freeling.'  Every  thing  was 
conducted  with  great  quietness,  not  the  least 
hint  given  to  any  one  on  board  to  prepare  for 
an  attack ;  the  watch  below  was  not  even  in- 
formed of  what  seemed  to  await  us  upon  the 
deck.  The  Lord  only  was  our  deliverer,  for 
=hc  was  restrained  from  laying  a  hand  upon 
our  little  bark ;  and  to  him  alone  is  our  pre- 
servation  is  with  gratitude  and  thankfulness 
ascribed.  The  crews  of  these  pirates  consist 
m  general  of  desperadoes  of  all  nations,  who 
frequently  commit  the  most  dreadful  atroci- 
ties on  board  the  ships  they  seize  upon,  in 
putting  to  death  all  those  who  oppose  their 
boarding  them  ;  they  are  mostly  crowded  with 
men,  amply  sufficient  in  number  to  take  and 
destroy  some  of  our  large  armed  traders. 
This  vessel  was  doubtless  a  selected  one  for 
the  work;  we  thought  she  actually  sailed 
twice  as  fast  as  the  '  Henry  Freeling,'  which 
is  far  from  being  a  slow  vessel.  We  saw  no 
more  of  her,  but  after  midnight  I  partook  of 
some  refreshing  sleep." 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  D.  W.  men- 
tions in  a  letter  from  Rio,  dated  the  27th  of 
5th  month,  that  during  their  stay  there,  an 
American  captain,  who  had  seen  them  at  a 
distance  at  sea,  going  on  board,  D.  W.  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  "  Henry  Free- 
ling,"  as  to  her  appearance  when  he  saw 
them  becalmed,  (near  the  equator) ;  his  an- 
swer was,  that  "  he  did  not  like  the  look  of 
her,  and  was  glad  when  he  could  get  further 
away  from  her."    D.  W.  adds,  "  There  is 
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little  doubt  but  that  we  were  taken  for  a 
pirate  by  all  that  saw  us,  which  perhaps 
might  be  of  advantage,  except  that  it  depriv- 
ed us  entirely  of  sending  letters  by  any  home- 
ward bound  ships,  as  none  would  have  liked 
to  come  near,  to  ascertain  what  we  really 
were." 

5th  mo.  11th.  First  day.  "  The  weather 
being  beautifully  fine,  the  crew  were  collect- 
ed upon  deck  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
for  devotional  purposes,  &c.  12th.  Fine 
weather  with  a  fair  wind  all  the  day,  and  a 
prodigious  swell  of  the  sea  from  the  south- 
east. The  swell  was  so  immensely  large, 
that  we  concluded  that  the  summit  of  one 
wave  was  at  least  half  a  mile  distant  from 
that  of  another. 

"A  little  before  five  r.  m.  land  was  pro- 
claimed by  the  man  at  the  mast  head  ;  short- 
ly after  we  were  able  to  behold  from  the 
deck  the  lofty  cliff  of  Cape  Frio  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil  (about  sixty  miles  east  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro)  just  in  the  position,  and  about  the 
distance  it  was  calculated  to  be,  from  the 
true  time  of  our  chronometers,  the  lunar  ob- 
servations, and  the  dead  reckoning ;  all  com- 
bining to  prove  the  accurate  navigation  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  nautical  skill  we  possess  on 
board  of  her.  Although  we  seem  to  be  des- 
titute of  all  interest  upon  this  coast  beyond 
that  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  the  world 
over,  yet  after  being  fifty -eight  days  from 
England,  and  in  fifty-seven  of  them  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  water  and  sky,  without  having 
spoken  to  another  vessel,  and  not  seen  more 
than  six,  the  sight  of  Cape  Frio  was  cheering 
and  animating,  and  raised  in  my  heart  a  tri- 
bute of  thanksgiving  and  praise  to  our  never- 
failing  Helper,  who  hath  in  mei'cy  sustained 
us  in  perfect  safety,  across  such  a  prodigious 
expanse  of  mighty  waters." 

The  next  day  they  entered  the  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro, as  appears  by  the  following  extract : 

5th  mo.  13th.  "The  wind  continuing  fa- 
vourable, (although  not  very  brisk)  the  whole 
of  the  night,  considerable  progress  was  made 
to  the  westward ;  but  when  the  day  broke,  it 
was  discovered  that  a  strong  current  had 
swept  us  farther  off  the  land  several  miles 
than  was  the  case  the  preceding  evening. 
Every  possible  exertion  was  made  through- 
out the  day,  and  the  different  headlands  and 
rocky  islands  upon  the  coast  were  so  far  re- 
cognised, as  to  enable  us  to  steer  with  confi- 
dence towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which 
we  entered  about  three  p.  ^r.,  and  had  intended 
to  run  up  the  harbour  near  the  town  before 
anchoring  ;  but  soon  after  passing  the  fort  of 
Santa  Cruz,  from  which  several  questions 
were  asked,  we  were  compelled  immediately 
to  anchor,  by  an  order  from  the  guard  vessel. 
In  a  short  time  after  this  a  bill  of  health  was 
demanded,  and  a  certificate,  signed  by  the 
Brazilian  consul  in  London  ;  but  as  neither  of 
these  could  be  produced,  the  vessel  was  at 
once  declared  under  quarantine,  and  as  it  was 
in  vain  to  remonstrate,  quiet  submission  was 
all  that  was  left  in  our  power,  which  was  ma- 
nifested by  our  immediately  hoisting  a  yellow 
fla".  Although  somewhat  prepared  for  this 
event,  I  was  a  little  disappointed,  having  an- 
ticipated that  we  should  be  once  more  enabled 


to  stretch  our  limbs  upon  the  shore,  an  exer- 
cise from  which  we  had  been  long  debarred. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had  not  landed  or  been 
absent  from  the  vessel  for  upwards  of  six 
months,  except  the  short  interval  of  enjoy- 
ment in  the  company  of  our  dear  friends  of 
the  committee  from  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings at  the  town  of  Ryde  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but  I  trust,  whether  we  are  permitted 
or  not  to  land  on  these  shores,  that  the  same 
Almighty  Arm  of  Strength  will  continue  to 
uphold  us,  which  has  been  hitherto  so  mar- 
vellously stretched  out  for  our  support.  For 
although  we  have  been  fifty-nine  days  from 
the  Mother  Bank,  out  of  that  time  twenty-one 
have  been  expended  in  calms  and  light 
breezes,  fifteen  of  which  occurred  near  the 
equinoctial  line,  without  intermission.  But 
the  most  remarkable  thing  is  that  we  have 
never  made  one  tack,  from  the  time  of  leaving 
England  to  our  anchoring  here  this  day,  not- 
withstanding we  have  passed  over  more  than 
fifty  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  twenty- 
three  degrees  of  south,  with  upwards  of  forty- 
three  degrees  west  longitude,  at  sixty  miles  to 
a  degree.  Would  it  then  be  accounted  pre- 
sumption in  any  one  to  hope  that  He,  under 
whose  constraining  influence,  in  love  unutter- 
able, this  voyage  was  prompted,  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  prosper  it,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  and  cause  it  ultimately  to 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom,  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  be- 
nighted sons  and  daughters  of  the  human 
family,  although  such  blessed  effects  may 
never  be  permitted  to  come  to  our  know- 
ledge or  to  gladden  our  hearts."  After  per- 
forming a  quarantine  of  five  days,  Daniel 
Wheeler  thus  writes  under  date  of  24th  of 
5th  month :  "  To-day,  several  hours  have 
been  spent  on  shore  by  Charles  and  myself, 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  shipment  of 
the  needful  supplies,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  had  much  satisfaction  in  unexpectedly  be- 
coming aoquainted  with  two  serious  persons, 
both  natives  of  Scotland,  at  uie  hou=c  of 
James  Thornton,  (a  relation  of  our  kind 
friend  William  Tindall)  whose  family  is  one 
of  the  solitary  few  in  this  place  who  are  de- 
siring to  do  the  thing  that  is  right." 
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•  FOURTH  MONTH,  9,  183C. 


This  is  now  the  second  week  in  the  fourth 
month,  and  the  snow,  or  rather  snow  consoli- 
dated into  ice,  is  yet  lying  in  considerable 
masses  on  the  shaded  side  of  many  of  the 
streets  of  our  city.  In  short,  we  are  but  just 
emerging  from  a  long,  cold,  snow-clad  win- 
ter, and  the  important  operations  of  the  sca- 
venger have  but  recently  commenced  for  the 
removal  of  the  consequent  accumulation  of 
mud  and  filth.  The  Delaware  was  uninter- 
ruptedly held  in  icy  chains  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  month  to  the  18th  of  the 
third  month,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  the  sleighing  was  good ;  the  snow 
for  a  while  being  on  an  average  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep.    A  friend  in- 


forms us  he  has  registered  twenty-six  snows, 
some  of  which  continued  through  part  of  two 
days.  On  the  24th  and  25th  of  1st  mo.  more 
than  two  feet  of  snow  fell  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity. The  first  snow  fell  on  the  22d  of  the 
11th  month;  barometer  at  commencement 
standing  at  30.4  inches ;  and  the  last  fell  on 
the  30th  of  3d  mo.,  barometer  30.36.  About 
the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had -snow  on 
seven  first  days  in  succession.  The  coldest 
days  were  the  2d  and  3d  of  second  month, 
the  thermometer  at  eight  a.  m.  standing  at 
two  degrees  (some  say  at  zero),  wind  S.  W. 
clear.  On  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  Tth,  ther- 
mometer ranged  at  eight  a.  m.  from  four  to 
twelve  degrees,  clear,  wind  S.  W. ;  indeed, 
during  almost  all  the  clear  weather  through- 
out the  winter,  the  wind  was  S.  W.,  and 
mostly  in  the  N.  W.  and  N.  when  it  snowed. 
So  it  seems,  that  not  our  grandfathers  alone 
can  talk  of  seeing  deep  snows  and  cold  win- 
ters when  persons  could  walk  over  the  tops  of 
fences,  and  streets  and  roads  were  so  choked 
with  snow  as  to  be  impassable;  but  the  young 
men  of  the  present  day  may  hereafter  collect 
their  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
around  their  winter  firesides  and  tell  of  all 
the  wonders  of  the  winter  of  183-5-6,  when 
mails  were  stopped  and  turned  back,  rail- 
roads rendered  useless,  the  river  Delaware 
became  a  highway  for  wheeled  vehicles,  sleds 
and  sleighs,  and  sleighing  was  prolonged  till 
every  one  seemed  to  get  tired  of  it. 

It  will  interest  our  readers  at  a  distance  to 
learn,  that  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  Friends 
was  held  at  the  committee-room.  Arch  street 
a  few  days  since,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  subject  noticed  in  our  paper  of  last  week, 
when  a  committee  to  ascertain  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  prepare  a  memorial,  was  ap- 
pointed. At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  last 
evening,  and  more  largely  attended,  the  draft 
of  a  memorial  was  reported,  adopted,  and 
forthwith  generally  signed  by  those  in  attend- 
anne.  Copies  of  the  same  are  now  in  circu- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  additional 
signatures. 

Married,  at  Friends'  mecting-liouso,  Twclflli  street, 
on  fourth  day,  the  6th  instant,  Dr.  Charles  Evans 
to  Mary  L,,  daugliter  of  Robert  Smith. 


Died,  on  the  28th  of  the  second  month,  1836,  Eliza- 
beth Cooper,  wife  of  Truman  Cooper,  a  member  of 
Sadsbury  inontlily  meeting,  in  the  54th  year  of  her 
age.  She  bore  with  Christian  patience  much  suffering 
at  times,  yet  never  was  heard  to  murmur  or  complain, 
appearing  very  much  resigned,  and  said,  she  saw  no- 
thing in  her  way;  at  another  time  observing, her  time 
was  drawing  towards  a  close.  Wlien  near  her  peace, 
ful  exit  slie  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  her  husband  and 
cliildren,  and  sisters,  giving  them  much  good  advice; 
and  perceiving  them  to  weep,  she  desired  them  not  to 
weep  for  her  but  for  tliemselves. 

  on  the  20th  uit.  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Abigail 

HoLDEX,  widow  of  the  late  Joiin  Holden,  in  the  94th 
year  of  her  ago,  after  many  years'  painful  confine- 
ment, which  she  bore  with  that  patience  which  be- 
comes  a  Cliristian,  being  a  respectable  and  worthy 
member  of  tiie  Society  of  Friends  in  that  city. 

 at  )icr  residence  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  the  lOtli 

of  2d  month  last,  Sarah  Woolman,  in  the  74th  year 
of  her  age. 
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Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  state  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived 
of  the  use  of  their  reason. 

The  managers  of  Friends'  Asylum  being 
desirous  of  spreading  a  more  general  know- 
ledge of  the  superior  accommodations  it  pos- 
sesses for  the  care  and  cure  of  the  insane, 
have,  in  conformity  with  the  directions  of  the 
contributors  at  their  late  annual  meeting, 
prepared  for  publication  the  following  account 
of  the  institution : 

The  asylum  is  situated  in  a  healthy  and 
retired  neighbourhood,  about  six  miles  north- 
east from  Philadelphia,  and  one  mile  west 
from  Frankford,  on  a  farm  of  sixty-two  acres, 
about  one  fourth  of  which  is  woodland.  The 
buildings  consist  of  a  centre,  sixty  feet  square, 
three  stories  high,  with  basement,  having  two 
wings  each  two  stories  high,  and  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  connecting  with  lodges  at  each  end 
three  stories  high,  presenting  a  whole  front 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  all  of  stone, 
and  covered  with  slate.  The  patients'  rooms 
are  commodious,  and  well  ventilated  and 
warmed  by  means  of  heated  air.  The  lodges 
are  used  for  the  separate  confinement  of  the 
violent  and  noisy  maniacs,  and  are  so  con- 
structed as  effectually  to  prevent  the  other 
patients  from  hearing  or  being  disturbed  with 
the  noise. 

Those  patients  who  are  so  far  convalescent 
as  to  be  allowed  the  privilege,  have  access  to 
the  parlour,  the  managers'  room,  the  princi- 
pal halls,  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

It  has  been  found  very  difficult  to  adopt 
any  uniform  system  of  employment  adapted 
to  the  different  conditions  of  our  patients ; 
they  are  generally  unwilling  to  engage  in 
out-door  labour,  which  is  on  all  accounts  the 
best.  The  managers,  however,  under  an  en- 
tire conviction  of  the  great  benefits  which 
result  from  constant  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  endeavour  to  promote  useful  occupation 
among  them.  Such  of  the  male  patients  who, 
from  habit  and  health,  are  equal  to  the  task, 
assist  the  farmer  and  gardener  in  their  various 
occupations  ;  the  female  patients  are  employed 
in  sewing,  knitting,  quilting  and  other  branches 
of  housewifery. 

To  attriEict  and;  fix  the  attention  of  all  disin- 


clined to  useful  occupation,  considerable  effort 
has  been  made :  for  this  purpose,  the  intro- 
duction of  animated  objects  being  deemed 
beneficial,  lambs,  poultry,  English  rabbits, 
pigeons,  &c.  have  been  placed  in  the  patients' 
yards  with  good  effect ;  and  for  such  as  may 
be  detained  within  doors  by  the  weather  or 
ill  health,  materials  for  drawing  and  writing, 
books,  popular  periodicals  with  engravings, 
and  a  variety  of  articles  have  been  provided 
calculated  to  interest  and  please  them. 

A  circular  rail-way  of  about  four  hundred 
feet  circuinference,  located  on  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  building,  has  been  constructed, 
with  a  car  for  two  persons,  to  be  propelled 
by  themselves,  affording  at  once  amusement 
and  exercise  to  those  engaged,  and  occupying 
the  attention  of  other  patients. 

Upon  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  each 
day  when  the  weather  is  suitable,  a  carriage 
is  in  readiness  to  take  those  patients  designa- 
ted by  the  physicians  through  the  pleasant 
rides  of  the  vicinity. 

With  a  view  further  to  promote  the  com- 
fort of  the  afflicted  objects  of  their  care,  the 
managers  have  directed  the  appointment  of 
an  officer  of  each  sex,  whose  peculiar  duty  it 
shall  be  to  strive  usefully  and  agreeably  to 
occupy  the  time  and  attention  of  the  respective 
patients,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  good  of  each  individual — at  the 
same  time  to  seek  and  to  cherish  every  re- 
turning ray  of  reason. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  da^  of  the  week, 
the  patients,  both  male  and  female,  (with  the 
exception  of  tliose  precluded  by  ill  health,  or 
necessity  of  seclusion,)  are  collected  together 
in  their  respective  day-rooms,  where  a  por- 
tion of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  read  to  them. 
It  is  seldom  that  any  interruptions  take  place; 
on  the  contrary,  the  silence  and  the  quiet  that 
reigns  around  is  often  remarkable. 

The  course  of  treatment  pursued  is  one  of 
mild  and  gentle,  yet  firm  restraint.  Towards 
every  description  of  cases,  whether  the  dis- 
ease be  of  long  or  more  recent  duration,  or 
whether  the  symptoms  are  mild  or  severe, 
the  most  soothing  and  gentle  treatment  is 
uniformly  extended ;  the  superintendent  and 
matron,  with  the  resident  and  visiting  physi- 
cians, and  assistants,  are  thus  enabled,  in 
general,  to  obtain  the  confidence,  and  to  se- 
cure a  degree  of  discipline  amongst  those  un- 
der their  care,  the  accomplishment  of  which, 
by  such  means,  is  considered  an  object  of 
primary  importance  ;  an  opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  for  minute  investigation  of  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  each  case,  showing  the  me- 
dical remedies  necel^ary  to  be  employed  as 
well  as  pointing  out  those  essential  moral 
auxiliaries,  which  sympathetic  feeling,  and 
an  attentive  observation  of  mental  disorders. 


are  calculated  to  suggest  ;  steadily  pursuing 
this  course  of  management,  it  is  gratifying  to 
I  remai  k  that  the  number  of  restorations  during 
the  past  year  has  considerably  exceeded  that 
of  any  former  period — a  result  which  they 
believe  is  mainly  owing  to  the  additional  fa- 
cilities afforded  for  the  employment,  recrea- 
tion and  amusement  of  the  patients. 

The  great  facility  of  travelling  throughout 
the  United  Stales  removes  the  principal  ob- 
jection wliich  formerly  exi^^ted  to  sending  in- 
sane patients  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
home.  The  managers,  desirous  of  extending 
more  widely  the  benefits  of  the  institution 
over  which  they  preside,  would  urge  this  con- 
sideration upon  the  attention  of  those  whose 
connections  or  friends  may  unliappily  be  af- 
flicted with  this  afl^jcting  malady.  The  terms 
of  board,  it  is  believed,  are  as  low  as  any  simi- 
lar institution  in  this  country,  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  patient.  The  asylum  continues 
under  the  superintendence  of  John  C.  Red- 
mond and  wife,  whose  services  continue  to  be 
satisfactory  to  the  managers — and  the  medical 
department  is  entrusted  to  well  qualified  physi- 
cians, one  of  whom  resides  in  the  house. 
Every  department  of  the  institution  is  in- 
spected weekly  by  a  committee  of  the  ma- 
nagers, and  experience  proves  it  to  be  of 
great  importance  that  patients  should  be 
placed  under  care  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease,  as  by  far  the  larger  number  of  recent 
cases  are  restored  or  very  much  improved. 

From  tfie  physician's  report  it  will  appear 
that  the  whole  number  of  patients  under  care 
during  the  year  has  been  one  hundred  and 
eight — showing  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
admissions  of  twenty  over  the  preceding  year. 

By  the  treasurer's  report  a  balance  of 
8313  78  remained  in  his  hands  on  the  1st 
inst.  The  sum  which  has  accrued  from  the 
board  of  patients  is  810,459  80.  From  con- 
tributions and  donations  8  512  50,  including 
a  legacy  of  8  500  from  our  late  friend  Francis 
Wisely,  deceased.  The  whole  amount  of  ex- 
penditures for  all  purposes  is  810,683  59 — 
81,000  of  the  loan  having  been  paid  off — leav- 
ing the  debt  of  the  institution  811,100.  In 
thus  laying  before  the  contributors  the  pre- 
sent improved  condition  of  the  asylum,  to 
whom  its  continued  prosperity  must  be  an 
object  of  deep  interest,  the  managers  cannot 
retrain  from  expressing  their  conviction  that 
the  asylum  will  not  be  deemed  placed  on  a 
sure  foundation  until  disencumbered  of  debt, 
and  with  its  regular  receipts  fully  defraying 
all  its  expenditures. 

The  produce  of  the  farm  is  as  follows : — 
thirty-five  loads  of  hay,  five  hundred  bushels 
potatoes,  one  hundred  and  ninety  bushels 
corn,  one  hundred  £ind  fifty-eight  bushels 
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wheat,  one  hundred  and  seven  bushels  oats, 
thirty  bushels  onions,  one  hundred  and  sixty 
bushels  turnips,  thirty  bushels  ruta  baga, 
ninety  bushels  parsnips,  and  eight  hogs  weigh- 
ing 1779  lbs. 

37je  privilege  of  admission  info  the  asylum 
is  not  now  as  formerly  confined  to  those  in 
membership  or  profession  with  the  Society  of 
Friends — the  conlributors  having  at  their  an- 
nval  meeting  in  1834,  authorised  the  admis- 
sion of  those  not  in  connection  with  the  Society. 

ABSTRACT  FEOM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
PHYSICIAN  TO  THE  ASYLUM  FOR  1835-6. 

During  the  year  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  annual  report  to  the  managers,  fifty- 
one  patients  have  been  admitted  into  the  asy- 
lum ;  which  with  the  fifty-seven  resident  in 
the  institution  at  the  date  of  that  report,  make 
a  total  of  one  hundred  and  eight  patients  who 
have  been  under  care  within  the  last  twelve 
months ;  being  an  increase  of  twenty  over 
the  preceding  year,  and  greatly  exceeding 
the  number  of  those  who,  during  any  other 
former  year,  participated  in  the  advantages 
which  the  institution  offers  for  the  treatment 
of  this  afflicting  malady.  The  average  num- 
ber since  last  report,  as  per  monthly  enumera- 
tion, is  fifty-one  and  seven  twelfths,  and  the 
number  discharged  or  died,  sixty-two. 

Patients  in  the  asylum,  3d  mo.  1st, 

1835,       ....  57 
Received  since,    ....  51 — 108 
Discharged  or  died,  .        .  62 

Leaving  in  the  asylum,      .  .       .  46 — 108 
Of  the  sixty-two  patients  discharged,  there 
were 

Restored,        ....  28 
Much  improved,  .       .       .       .10  , 
Improved,        ....  6 
♦Stationary,         .        .        .  .10 

Died,  8  62 

*  Of  the  ten  discharged  stationary,  nine 
had  been  afflicted  with  insanity  for  many 
years,  and  the  other  was  idiotic. 

Of  those  at  present  in  the  house,  there  are 


Restored,         .        .        .        .  7 

Much  improved,           .        .  .5 

Improved,        ....  3 

Stationary,          .        .        .  31 — 46 


*  Most  of  these  are  cases  of  upwards  of 
ten  years'  standing. 

It  will  be  observed  tjiat  the  proportion  of 
those  cured  at  the  institution  within  the  past 
year,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  any  former 
year.  Tiiis  is  to  be  mainly  attributed  to  the 
increased  remedial  means  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  improvements  of  the  age,  have 
been  introduced  into  the  asylum. 

Of  all  the  disorders  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  liable,  that  which  is  termed  Insanity, 
although  most  interesting,  on  account  of  its 
deranging  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  in- 
volving the  exercise  of  the  reason,  has  been 
strangely  neglected.  Instead  of  regarding  it, 
as  it  really  is,  strictly  a  morbid  state  of  some 
of  the  physical  organs,  and  the  deranged 
manifestations  of  mind  merely  the  symptoms 
of  that  state,  it  has  been  too  common  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  unintelligible  malady  of  the  im- 
material existence  itself;  and  the  unhappy 


lunatic  has  been  left,  with  a  simple  provision 
for  his  animal  wants  or  comforts,  a  victim  to 
the  idle  and  ignorant  belief  that  his  disease 
was  immedicable,  and  must  be  left  to  the 
healing  virtue  of  time,  and  a  straight-jacket. 
Happily  for  the  afflicted  inmates  of  the  asy- 
lum, a  disposition  has  ever  been  manifested 
by  those  to  whom  its  management  has  been 
intrusted,  to  place  within  their  reach,  as  far 
as  the  resources  of  the  institution  will  admit, 
most  of  the  remedies  which  experience  has 
proved  best  calculated  to  remove  or  mitigate 
their  pitiable  condition.  During  the  past 
year  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  increase 
the  facilities  for  the  proper  moral  treatment 
of  the  patients;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  large  proportion  of  cures  among  those 
who  had  been  for  years  suffering  in  an  almost 
hopeless  state  of  insanity,  is  to  be  greatly 
ascribed  to  the  increased  number  of  means 
which  have  been  supplied,  to  be  used  under 
the  direction  of  those  qualified  to  prescribe 
them.  When  contemplating  the  powerful 
influence  exercised  by  the  physical  organiza- 
tion over  the  mental  operations,  as  exhibited 
in  the  raving  delirium  of  a  person  labouring 
under  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  and 
the  direct  and  speedy  effect  produced  upon 
the  mind  by  remedies  addressed  immediately 
to  the  diseased  organ ;  we  can  form  some 
tolerably  correct  judgment  of  the  reciprocal 
reaction  of  the  mental  upon  the  material  part, 
and  cannot  but  be  convinced,  that  amusement, 
employment,  or  whatever  is  calculated  to 
soothe  or  divert  the  intellectual  excitement, 
are  as  much  proper  and  legitimate  prescrip- 
tions, as  the  use  of  calomel,  opium,  or  the 
lancet ;  and  every  conscientious  physician, 
in  treating  those  depending  for  restoration  to 
health  upon  his  skill,  will  feel  the  absence  of 
the  one,  as  much  as  he  would  the  loss  of  the 
others.  The  great  benefit  which  has  resulted 
from  the  improvements  made  within  the  past 
year,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  no  effort 
will  be  spared  still  further  to  increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  asylum  in  the  means  best  cal- 
culated to  remove  or  relieve  the  awful  malady 
with  which  its  patients  are  afflicted. 

Eight  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  asylum 
during  the  past  year,  being  about  seven  fourths 
per  cent.  All  of  these  but  two  were  patients 
brought  to  the  institution  during  the  year, 
after  they  had  been  long  suffering  under  their 
various  diseases  and  been  subjected  to  active 
medical  treatment. 

The  most  of  the  old  patients  who  have  been 
long  residents  in  the  institution,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  aflxjction  of  the  brain  which 
prevents  the  right  exercise  of  reason,  enjoy 
uninterrupted  health  throughout  the  year, 
and  are  generally  comfortable  and  contented. 
Tiiere  are  a  few  whose  disease  is  periodical, 
and  who,  except  when  suffering  under  an  at- 
tack, are  capable  of  performing  many  duties 
about  the  establishment,  and  thus  rendering 
their  residence  there  both  useful  and  more 
agreeable  :  to  these,  the  quiet,  and  regulated 
discipline  of  the  house,  insure  the  rational 
enjoyment  of  their  mental  powers,  during  a 
much  larger  portion  of  their  time  than  they 
could  possibly  realise  if  exposed  to  the  usual 
cares  and  excitement  of  domestic  life. 


It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  that  portion  of  our  fellow  creatures 
who  may  be  afflicted  with  diseases  depriving 
them  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  that  those 
who  have  the  charge  of  them  should  be  fully 
aware,  that  the  surest  and  most  expeditious 
plan  which  can  be  pursued,  to  restore  them 
to  health,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  rational 
faculties,  is  to  place  them,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, in  some  institution  prepared  for  the 
proper  treatment  of  such  cases,  where  an  un- 
interrupted course  can  be  pursued,  calculated, 
as  far  as  human  means  can  effect  it,  to  re- 
move the  causes  of  their  disease,  and  brinw 
them  back  to  a  condition  in  which  they  can 
again  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and 
engage  in  its  various  duties.  Experience  has 
so  fully  established  the  truth  of  this,  that  it 
cannot  be  too  urgently  advised,  that  no  time 
should  be  unnecessarily  lost ;  for  the  proba- 
bility of  a  cure  being  effected  is  greatly  in- 
creased by  promptly  subjecting  the  patient 
to  proper  restraint  and  medical  treatment. 

Charles  Evans,  M.  D. 
Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  1st,  1836. 

To  the  Managers  of  the  Asylum. 


The  Iron  Mountain. — Featherstonhaugh,  in  his 
elaborate  report  upon  the  mineral  and  geological  cha- 
racter of  certain  parts  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  sub- 
mitted to  congress  at  its  last  session,  thus  describes 
the  Iron  Mountain  in  Missouri: — 

Having  completed  my  examinations  of  the  lead 
mines,  I  pursued  a  southerly  course,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  visiting  the  district  of  primitive  rocks,  as  it  had 
been  described  to  me,  which  lies  on  about  the  same 
parallel  with  the  heads  of  the  Merrimack  river.  At  a 
considerable  distance  I  perceived  very  lofty  hills  of  a 
different  aspect  from  any  I  had  yet  crossed,  and  having 
an  abrupt  and  stony  ascent.  The  rocks  upon  the  slope 
of  the  chain  are  for  a  considerable  distance  denuded, 
and  present  a  well  defined  sienite.  The  chain  at  a 
distance  appears  to  run  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  but,  upon 
crossing  it,  and  examining  it  inside,  it  deflected  into  a 
crateri  form,  reminding  nic,  in  some  of  its  features,  of 
some  ancient  volcanoes  1  hud  seen.  In  various  por- 
lions  of  this  district  1  found  varieties  of  green-stone, 
alternating  with  some  horizonlul  rocks  entirely  quartz- 
ose,  and  containing  no  lime.  Upon  one  lofty  hill  of 
sienite  I  found  immense  breadths  of  this  siliceous  rock, 
extremely  and  ponderously  impregnated  with  iron  ;  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  this,  the  iron  in- 
creasing in  quantity  in  the  intermediate  distance,  I 
came  upon  one  of  the  rarest  natural  metallic  spectacles 
I  have  ever  seen.  Upon  a  mound  sparingly  covered 
with  trees,  I  observed  a  vein-like  mass  of  iron  of  ths 
micaceous  oxide  structure,  and  liaving  a  bright  metal, 
lie  fracture,  of  a  steel  gray.  This  vein  was  about  150 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  plain,  and  at  the 
surface  had  the  appearance  of  being  roughly  paved 
with  black  pebbles  of  iron,  from  one  to  twenty  pounds 
weight ;  beneath  the  surface  it  appeared  to  be  a  solid 
mass.  1  measured  the  vein  from  east  to  west,  full  500 
feet,  and  I  traced  it  north  and  south  1,900  feet,  until  it 
was  covered  with  the  superficial  soil.  Unusual  as  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  superficial  cubic  contents  of  this 
vein,  yet  it  must  be  insignificant  to  the  subterranean 
quantity.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon  filled  me 
with  admiration.  Here  was  a  single  locality  of  iron 
offering  all  the  resources  of  Sweden,  and  of  which  it 
was  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  by  any  other 
terms  than  those  adequate  to  all  a  nation's  wants.* 
Upon  a  more  minute  investigation  of  the  country,  I 
found  other  similar  metallic  beds,  though  not  of  an  equal 
extent,  and  all  upon  the  public  lands. 


»  It  yields  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  fine  iron,  but 
is  found  not  to  weld  easily,  which  I  attribute  to  an  ex- 
cess of  sulphur. 
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Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journal  of 
Daniel  Wheeler,  6fc. 

(Continued  from  page  210.) 

"  Although  we  were  amply  provided  with 
introductory  letters,  &c.  to  all  the  ports  of 
importance  throughout  the  whole  voyage,  viz. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  Derwent  or 
Hobart  Town,  New  South  Wales,  Lima,  Val- 
paraiso, Coquimbo,  and  others,  besides  letters 
from  the  London  Missionary  Society's  secre- 
tary, Wm.  Ellis,  to  that  society's  correspond- 
ents upon  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  missionaries  are  established  ;  yet  at 
last  we  were  in  some  measure  compelled  to 
enter  a  port  for  which,  with  all  our  contriv- 
ance, we  do  not  possess  a  single  document, 
and  are  even  unfurnished  with  a  bill  of  health. 
After  considering  the  subject,  I  told  my  son 
Charles  that  I  thought  our  coming  here  would 
not  be  without  answering  some  good  end, 
though  at  the  time  there  might  be  nothing 
in  view,  nor  had  any  thing  occurred  to  give 
rise  to  such  a  supposition ;  but  on  our  meet- 
ing with  the  two  serious  persons  above  men- 
tioned, an  opening  for  some  service  presented 
to  my  mind,  and  from  the  conversation  which 
took  place  while  we  were  together,  it  seemed 
pretty  clear  to  me  that  we  should  see  each 
other  again.  Before  we  parted  I  was  invited 
to  attend  a  meeting,  which  is  held  by  the 
well  disposed  English  in  this  town  every  first 
day  evening,  at  seven  o'clock,  which  by  them 
is  termed  a  prayer  meeting.  I  told  them 
(after  acknowledging  their  kindness)  that  I 
could  not  give  an  answer  at  the  moment,  that 
I  must  wait  to  see  what  to-morrow  would 
bring  forth,  and  if  the  way  opened  for  me  to 
accept  the  invitation,  that  I  would  take  care 
to  be  in  time.  Although  it  was  very  evident 
to  me  that  it  would  be  no  light  thing  for  a 
member  of  our  religious  Society  to  attend 
such  a  meeting,  and  faithfully  support  the 
different  peculiar  testimonies  given  us  as  a 
people  to  bear,  and  which  to  some  might  ap- 
pear like  opposition  to,  or  slighting  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  which  they  have  been  train- 
ed, perhaps  from  early  youth,  to  the  daily 
practice  of,  yet  it  did  not  seem  to  me  a  time 
to  shrink  or  hold  back  on  that  account ;  leav- 
ing the  matter  altogether  unfixed,  we  return- 
ed to  our  vessel  for  the  night. 

5th  mo.  25th.  "  Both  forenoon  and  after- 
noon the  crew  were  assembled  in  the  usual 
manner.  At  both  seasons  a  quiet  feeling 
seemed  to  prevail.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
the  prospect  of  attending  the  meeting  on 
shore,  being  as  a  burthen  upon  my  shoulders, 
increasing  as  the  day  wore  away,  and  believ- 
ing that  I  should  not  be  clear  without  giving 
up  to  it,  accompanied  by  Charles,  I  set  for- 
ward, and  reaching  the  shore  just  as  it  be- 
came dark,  repaired  immediately  to  the  house 
of  James  Thornton,  where  the  meeting  was 
to  be  held  ;  and  as  soon  as  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  arrived,  I  thought  there  would  be 
a  propriety  in  speaking  to  them  privately  be- 
fore the  meeting  commenced  ;  taking  such 
aside,  I  told  them,  that  although  we  might 
have  the  same  great  and  important  object  in 
view,  yet  it  was  probable  that  we  all  might  not 
see  exactly  alike,  and  therefore  I  should  pre- 
fer their  going  on  with  their  meeting  as  usual. 


and  if,  after  it  was  over,  we  might  be  allowed 
to  come  in  and  sit  down  amongst  them,  it 
would  perhaps  be  the  most  agreeable  on  both 
sides ;  at  the  same  time,  I  candidly  stated, 
that  we  could  not  engage  to  kneel  when  they 
did,  neither  was  it  our  practice  to  sing ;  and 
that  we  were  desirous  to  offend  neither  Jew, 
nor  gentile,  nor  the  church." 

After  relating  some  further  conversation 
that  passed,  D.  W.  adds,  "  At  length  it  was 
concluded  that  they  should  proceed  as  usual, 
and  that  we  should  sit  by  and  act  as  was  most 
easy  to  ourselves.  Accordingly,  at  the  time 
appointed,  the  company  retired  to  another 
room  prepared  for  the  occasion,  where  some 
others  were  seated  in  readiness,  and  amongst 
these,  several  black  young  people  that  under- 
stood English.  It  was  previously  arranged, 
that  when  the  meeting  was  quite  over,  the 
certificate  furnished  me  by  my  dear  Friends 
of  the  Morning  Meeting  in  London,  should  be 
read,  in  order  to  account  to  all  present  for 
the  appearance  of  strangers,  and  to  open  the 
way  for  any  communication  on  my  part  that 
might  arise." 

It  may  be  here  proper  to  observe,  that 
although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  oui 
dear  friend  Daniel  Wheeler  is  one  of  those 
who  would  be  very  cautious  how  he  wrote  of 
his  own  religious  services  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, yet  being  so  far  separated  from 
his  Friends,  he  has  thought  it  rigiit  to  furnish 
them  with  the  following  minute  particulars, 
which  we  cannot  doubt  will  be  interesting  and 
satisfactory  to  Friends, — after  describing  the 
manner  of  conducting  their  worship,  he  con- 
tinues : 

"  We  retained  our  seats  the  whole  time, 
and  my  mind  being  under  considerable  weight 
of  exercise,  it  was  a  relief  to  be  left  as  it  were 
in  the  quiet.  The  meeting  being  concluded, 
James  Thornton  read  the  Morning  Meeting's 
certificate,  and  after  commenting  awhile  on 
its  contents,  and  the  privilege  of  the  company 
of  strangers,  we  were  favourcd  to  drop  into 
solemn  silence,  which  continued  until  inter- 
rupted by  my  having  to  state,  that  it  had  never 
been  contemplated  before  leaving  England, 
that  we  should  have  to  touch  at  a  place  where 
bigotry,  superstition,  and  slavery,  stalk  un- 
masked with  open  face,  particularly  as  it  had 
not  come  within  the  range  of  the  prospect  be- 
fore us  ;  I  acknowledged  having  mentioned 
to  my  son  some  days  ago,  that  I  thought  our 
coming  here  must  be  for  some  object  unknown 
to  us  at  that  time  ;  but  since  we  had  been  sit- 
ting together,  I  had  found  that  the  Lord  had 
a  seed,  even  in  this  place,  that  fear  him,  and 
think  upon  his  name,  and  unto  these,  in  an 
especial  manner,  my  heart  was  enlarged  in 
the  love  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  that  love 
which  would  gather  all  mankind  into  the 
heavenly  garner  of  rest  and  peace.  I  had 
not  proceeded  much  farther  than  the  expres- 
sion of  a  desire  that  their  '  faith  might  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power 
of  God,'  before  I  had  to  turn  their  attention 
to  the  solenmity  so  evidently  spreading  over 
us,  as  the  crown  and  diadem  of  every  rightly 
gathered  religious  assembly :  a  feeling  not  at 
our  command,  nor  in  the  power  of  man  to 
produce,  and  which  could  only  be  felt,  when 


the  great  Head  of  the  church  fulfils  his  gra- 
cious promise,  '  that  where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  ia  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them.'  After  this  the  way  seem- 
ed fully  opened,  and  a  door  of  entrance  for 
the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  plainness  and 
freedom.  I  had  particularly  to  speak  of  the 
nature  of  true  spiritual  worship,  and  waiting 
upon  the  Lord,  the  necessity  of  knowing  for 
ourselves  the  great  work  of  regeneration  to 
be  going  on — the  true  faith  of  the  gospel  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  the  Author  and  Finisher  there- 
of, which  worketh  by  love,  purifieth  the  heart, 
and  giveth  victory  over  death,  hell,  and  the 
grave, — stating  that  I  had  nothing  new  to 
offer, — that  '  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,' — re- 
viving the  terms  prescribed  by  himself,  to 
those  who  would  become  his  disciples  and  fol- 
lowers : — the  '  poor  in  spirit'  were  reminded, 
that  to  them  the  blessing  appertains  and  the 
kingdom  belongs : — and  tlie  woeful  sentence 
to  the  unprofitable  servant,  was  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  faithful  occupier  of  his  Lord's 
talents  ;  and  the  beauty,  purity,  and  spiritua- 
lity of  the  true  gospel  church,  and  the  neces- 
sity and  practicabilit)'  of  becoming  members 
thereof,  while  here  on  earth,  was  held  up  to 
view.  Considerable  brokenness  appeared  in 
some  individuals,  and  I  believe  it  may  be 
said,  that  truth  rose  into  dominion,  and  reign- 
ed over  all.  P^or  my  own  part,  I  never  recol- 
lect being  more  sensible  of  such  continued 
weakness  and  fear,  from  the  besinnins  to  the 
end, — the  creature  was  laid  low,  and  I  tru.^t 
only  desirous  that  all  praise  might  be  ascribed 
to  Him,  to  whom  it  belongs  for  ever.  This 
was  indeed  a  precious  opportunity,  and  al- 
though not  obtained  without  ploughing  a  fur- 
row six  or  seven  thousand  miles  in  length 
across  the  unstable  surface  of  the  ocean,  yet 
the  love,  joy,  and  peace  that  remain,  are  a 
rich  and  ample  reward.  We  reached  our 
little  bark  in  perfect  safety,  with  hearts  full 
of  comfort,  pretty  soon  after  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  while  a  torrent  of  rain  was  falling ;  the 
boat  was  manned  by  the  natives  of  Africa, 
now  held  in  cruel  bondage  in  this  place  ;  thev 
are  however  treated  by  us  as  fellow-men  and 
brethren,  and  truly  my  heart  abounds  with 
love  towards  these  poor  creatures,  not  easily 
to  be  described. 

5th  mo.  27th.  "  At  four  p.  ai.  I  went  on 
shore  with  my  son  Charles,  to  procure  a  few 
needful  articles  for  the  hot  weather,  which  in 
England  had  been  omitted.  Soon  after  reach- 
ing the  house  of  James  Thornton,  we  were 
invited  to  meet  some  of  the  individuals  with 
whom  the  meeting  had  been  held  the  preced- 
ing first  day  evening,  for  the  purpose  (as 
stated)  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing some  questions  on  particular  points  of 
Scripture  doctrine,  at  the  house  of  one  of 
them.  To  this  there  was  no  difficultj^  in 
complying  on  my  part,  feeling  more  than 
usual  freedom  towards  these  people. 

"  After  having  previously  taken  what  exer- 
cise on  foot  the  interval  would  afford,  we  re- 
paired about  the  time  fixed  upon  to  the  place, 
where  we  found  the  master  of  the  house  busi- 
ly employed  in  arranging  a  number  of  ques- 
tions, under  different  heads,  intended  to  be 
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asked,  that  nothing  might  be  omitted.  After 
informing  us  the  plan  he  had  thus  proposed 
to  himself,  he  acknowledged  that  he  did  not 
feel  satisfied  with  its  adoption,  and  at  once 
laid  it  aside."  One  of  these  individuals,  D. 
W.  describes  as  of  an  "  ardent  and  capacious 
mind,  and  of  a  most  amiable  and  benevolent 
disposition,  possessing  at  the  same  time  all 
the  advantages  of  a  scholar,  acquainted  with 
several  languages,  and  well  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  sacred  writings."  After 
relating  the  particulars  of  some  interesting 
conversation  on  religious  subjects,  D.  VV. 
adds  :  "  It  occurred  to  me  as  a  suitable  op- 
portunit)^  to  bring  forward  the  subject  of  the 
Scriptures  being  so  frequently  termed  by  pro- 
fessincr  Christians  '  The  word  of  God  ;'  that 
although  many  persons  might  not  be  in  dan- 
ger by  this  practice,  of  attaching  more  to  the 
letter  than  belongs  to  it,  yet  it  was  much  to 
be  feared  that  its  tendency  was  highly  inju- 
rious, and  opposed  to  the  spirituality  of  the 
gospel  dispensation.  I  found  there  was  an 
openness  to  receive  this  remark,  which  was 
not  confined  to  this  person  alone,  but  extend- 
ed to  another  present,  and  that  they  had  pre- 
viously felt  some  doubts  on  this  very  impor- 
tant point.  At  last  one  of  them,  as  if  at  once 
convinced  in  his  understanding,  exclaimed  in 
the  words  of  the  apostle  Peter,  '  And  this  is 
the  word,  which  by  the  gospel  is  preached 
unto  you.'  Several  other  questions  were  put 
to  us,  which  I  believe  were  answered  satis- 
factorily to  them.  I  trust  that  the  time  ex- 
pended was  to  some  edification,  and  that  the 
noble  cause  did  not  suffer,  though  in  the 
hands  of  such  feeble  advocates." 

D.  W.  adds  :  "  One  copy  of  Bates's  doc- 
trines, and  a  pamphlet,  were  thankfully  re- 
ceived by  an  individual  of  the  place,  who,  I 
am  persuaded,  will  not  be  disposed  to  keep 
them  to  himself.  I  was  in  hopes  whilst  here 
of  having  an  opportunity  of  distributing  part 
of  our  stock  of  Bibles  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, but  I  could  not  find  any  person  willing 
to  undertake  the  risk  of  their  being  found  in 
their  possession.  In  the  course  of  enquiry  on 
the  subject,  it  appeared  that  a  considerable 
number  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Por- 
tugues3  language  were  at  one  time  brought 
into  this  country,  and  it  is  supposed  were  de- 
stroyed, under  pretence  of  their  being  too  im- 
pertect  a  translation  to  be  circulated."  On 
the  subject  of  slavery,  our  dear  friend  thus 
writes  :  "  We  are  informed  by  respectable 
autiiority,  that  two  thirds  of  the  population  of 
the  neighbourhood  round  St.  Sebastian  con- 
sists of  coloured  people,  and  that  nothing 
could  keep  them  in  such  a  state  of  cruel  and 
abject  slavery,  but  their  having  been  taken 
from  diiferenl  tribes  in  Africa,  amongst  whom 
a  most  inveterate  enmity  has  constantly  exist- 
ed ;  and  such  a  care  has  industriously  been 
taken  to  keep  perpetually  alive  a  spirit  of 
revenge  against  each  other,  as  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed even  by  slavery  itself;  this  is  spoken 
of  as  a  ])olitic  measure,  lest  they  should  unite 
and  set  themselves  free ;  dreadful  indeed  would 
be  the  day  to  the  majority  of  their  white  mas- 
ters, should  such  a  thing  come  to  pass,  unless 
controlled  by  a  higher  power."  He  further 
adds :  "  Although  our  tarriancc  in  the  Rio  de 


Janeiro  was  little  more  than  a  fortnight,  yet 
many  of  the  poor  negroes  who  had  been  in 
any  manner  connected  with  us  by  employ- 
ment or  otherwise,  in  the  town  or  citj^  of  St. 
Sebastian,  had  become  much  attached  to  us ; 
and  some  hours  after  having  left  the  coast,  it 
was  fully  ascertained  that  cnly  a  very  slight 
occurrence  had  prevented  three  of  these  peo- 
ple from  being  secreted  on  board  our  vessel. 

5th  mo.  28th.  "  As  all  our  affairs  were 
completely  wound  up,  and  the  way  clear  for 
leaving  this  port,  fatigue  and  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  were  unnoticed,  more  particularly 
as  the  retrospect  altogether  of  our  visit  to 
this  place,  as  well  as  the  prospect  of  quitting 
it,  could  be  taken  with  a  peaceful  review." 

After  a  tempestuous  voyage  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  of  fifteen  weeks  (except  a  few  hours) 
our  dear  Friends  were  permitted  to  arrive  in 
safety  at  Hobart  Town,  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
on  the  10th  of  the  9th  month,  1834,  in  as 
good  a  state  of  health  as  when  they  left  Eng- 
land. 

The  following  extracts  from  D.  W.'s  let- 
ters and  journal,  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
perils  they  encountered  during  the  passage. 
In  a  letter  accompanying  the  extracts  from 
his  journal,  dated  Hobart  Town,  25th  of  9th 
month,  1834,  he  writes  thus  : 

"  In  my  letter  from  the  Mother  Bank,  my 
dear  friends  may  have  observed  that  it  was 
stated,  whether  we  proceeded  by  the  way  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  a 
wintry  season  awaited  us ;  and  therefore  I 
was  in  some  degree  prepared  by  anticipation, 
though  resigned  to  whatever  might  be  per- 
mitted to  overtake  us.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  extracts  from  my  journal  now  transmit- 
ted, that  we  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Brazil 
on  the  29th  of  5th  month  last,  pretty  soon 
after  which  our  rough  weather  commenced." 

Daniel  Wheeler  ultimately  concluded  to 
proceed  by  the  eastern  passage,  as  appears 
by  the  following  extract  from  his  journal, 
dated  29th  of  5th  month  :  "  As  rounding  Cape 
Horn  was  my  first  intention,  it  has  at  times 
passed  before  me,  that  if  on  our  leaving  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  the  wind  should  be  strong  and 
favourable  for  steering  towards  it,  that  I 
should  feel  a  little  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
route  to  aim  at,  but  believe  I  have  felt  de- 
sirous to  be  guided  aright  in  this  particular. 

6th  mo.  2d.  "  Since  leaving  the  land,  the 
winds  have  been  so  strongly  opposed  to  our 
going  round  Cape  Horn,  as  nearly  to  put  that 
out  of  sight ;  to-day  we  are  so  far  off  the 
coast  of  South  America,  as  to  be  exposed  to 
the  swell  of  the  great  South  Sea,  which  is  no 
longer  kept  from  us  by  a  point  of  land  which 
forms  the  projecting  Cape  ;  this  swell  is  pro- 
digious, and  plainly  shows  the  turbulent  state 
of  the  weather  in  that  quarter,  and  seems 
like  a  final  settlement,  and  removal  from  any 
thing  like  a  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  our  being 
in  the  right  track  at  present.  After  midnight 
the  weather  became  very  rough,  and  the  w  ind 
inclining  more  and  more  southerly,  rendered 
our  position  in  sailing  very  critical.  Before 
four  A.  M.  two  heavy  seas  broke  in  upon  us, 
one  of  which  stove  in  a  part  of  the  bulwark 
on  the  starboard  side  ;  happily  none  of  the 
watch  on  deck  were  washed  overboard.  From 


this  time  things  got  rapidly  worse,  and  the 
only  alternative  now  left  for  our  choice  to- 
wards saving  the  vessel  was  to  bring  her  to, 
with  her  head  to  the  wind  and  sea,  under 
suitable  storm  canvass  to  maintain  that  posi- 
tion. In  addition  to  the  great  risk  attending 
at  all  times  any  circumstance  connected  with 
'  lying  to,'  it  was  a  position  in  which  we  had 
not  yet  tried  the  '  Henry  Freeling.'  It  was 
not  indeed  an  every  day  occurrence  for  a 
small  vessel  (which  we  have  had  hitherto  no 
opportunity  of  proving  under  more  gentle  cir- 
cumstances) to  be  brought  round  against  a 
sea,  which  had  nothing  to  control  or  break 
the  range  of  its  sweeping  influence  between 
her  and  the  South  Pole.  Captain  Keen  ma- 
nifested great  coolness  and  ability  on  the 
occasion,  and  soon  after  day-break  all  things 
were  ready  to  accomplish  our  intended  pur- 
pose, to  effect  which,  an  interval  was  waited 
for  until  the  blast  should  lull  a  little;  and 
whilst  much  depended  upon  a  timely  re-ac- 
tion of  the  sails,  so  as  to  prevent  the  vessel 
from  forcing  herself  with  too  great  violence 
into  the  opposing  waves,  as  her  head  came 
round  towards  them,  at  the  same  time  it  was 
indispensably  needful  to  keep  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  canvass  set  to  guard  against  being 
overtaken  and  overwhelmed  by  the  mountain 
waves,  which  in  an  awful  manner  were  now 
threatening  us  behind.  A  few  minutes  re- 
lieved us  from  all  suspense  .^nd  anxiety,  and 
although  heavy  laden,  with  our  newly  re- 
cruited and  increased  stock  of  water,  some  of 
which  encumbered  the  deck,  yet  we  had  the 
comfort  to  see  the  vessel  rise  in  a  lively  man- 
ner to  the  surface  of  the  loftiest  billows,  be- 
fore any  material  quantity  of  their  contents  had 
time  to  burst  over  her.  As  the  wind  blew 
direct  from  an  immensity  of  ice,  a  change  so 
sudden  from  the  great  heat  we  had  so  recent- 
ly witnessed,  to  such  a  cold  penetrating  blast, 
was  sensibly  felt  by  all  on  board. 

6th  mo.  10th.  "Towards  evening  it  again 
became  stormy,  with  much  rain ;  the  sea 
breaking  over  us  with  great  violence,  scarce- 
ly any  part,  even  below  deck,  could  be  pre- 
served free  from  wet,  and  all  our  ingenuity 
was  called  forth  to  preserve  our  beds  mo- 
derately dry.  At  times  the  weight  of  water 
seemed  too  much  for  our  little  bark  to  bear, 
fVom  which  she  could  scarcely  extricate  her- 
self, before  another  deluge  burst  in  upon  her 
deck.  A  state  of  desertion  was  my  lot 
throughout  the  day,  and  although  at  seasons 
I  was  ready  to  say,  '  Lord,  carest  thou  not 
that  we  perish,'  5'et  I  was  not  permitted  in 
the  darkest  moment  to  cast  away  my  confi- 
dence, although  for  many  hours  it  seemed 
needful  for  us  to  stand  prepared  as  with  our 
lives  in  our  hands,  not  knowing  how  soon 
they  might  be  called  for.  At  midnight  the 
scene  was  truly  awful ;  the  wind  blew  in  a 
furious  manner,  and  the  sea  raged  with  in- 
creased violence,  with  heavy  falls  of  rain. 
The  mercury  in  the  marine  barometer,  which 
had  been  falling  all  the  day,  became  lower, 
and  the  little  vessel  seemed  to  twist  and  bend 
beneath  her  heavy  burden.  At  this  moment 
of  struggle  and  extremity,  behold  a  shift  of 
wind  to  the  southwest,  which,  instead  of 
taking  back  suddenly  the  little  canvass  we 
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Tr  ■  ■  ■  '  •  •  ■  " '  I  5a=s=a=i 
were  scudding  under,  (which  might  have  pro- 
duced consequences  above  all  others  the  most 
to  be  dreaded,)  came  regularly  round,  and 
the  captain,  availing  himself  of  this  moment, 
directed  that  the  vessel  should  be  '  hove  to.' 
Captain  Keen  came  to  me  shortly  after  this 
circumstance  had  taken  place,  to  acknow- 
ledge how  providentially  this  change  had 
been  ordered,  as  sensible  of  the  favour  thus 
graciously  bestowed  upon  us." 

An  Appeal  to  the  Legislative  Council  and 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  behalf  of  the  Reliffiovs  Society  of 
Friends,  commonly  called  Quakers. 

(Concluded  from  p.  214.) 

Friends  have  been  represented  before  the 
public  as  a  domineering  aristocracy,  as  bigot- 
ed oppressors  and  persecutors,  and  great  pains 
taken,  by  invidious  and  unfounded  charges, 
to  awaken  the  popular  resentment  against 
us.  We  deny  these  accusations ;  and  we  ask 
the  production  of  an  instance  during  the  whole 
conflict  with  Hicksism,  in  which  Friends  dis- 
placed a  single  individual  on  account  of  his 
opposition  to  their  views — we  ask  the  pro- 
duction of  any  one  case,  that  can  be  com- 
pared to  those  we  have  here  recited. — Six 
elders  and  two  members  of  the  meeting  for 
sufferings  deposed  from  their  stations,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  dissent  from  the  doctrines 
of  Elias  Hicks;*  application  made  to  the 
yearly  meeting  to  change  the  discipline  of 
the  Society,  to  enable  them  more  readily  to 
pursue  these  measures  of  proscription,  and 
one  of  their  own  witnesses  and  leading  mem- 
bers declaring,  that  it  was  their  determina- 
tion to  remove  all  those  who  had  opposed 
Elias  Hicks.  We  leave  the  reader  to  decide 
for  himself,  on  which  side  the  domination 
and  arbitrary  proceedings  were. 

But  the  scheme  failed  ;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance all  their  complaints  originate.  Had 
their  measures  succeeded,  and  Friends  tamely 
submitted  to  the  innovations  on  the  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  usages  of  Society,  all  would 
have  been  well  with  the  Hicksites.  It  was 
the  firm  and  unyielding  adherence  of  Friends 
to  the  ancient  principles  and  practices  of  the 
Society,  and  their  miwillingness  to  accede  to 
the  proposed  changes,  which  defeated  the 
plan,  and  forms  the  subject  of  all  the  charges 
which  they  now  make  against  us. 

We  present  our  case  to  the  calm  and  un- 
prejudiced consideration  of  the  legislature 
and  of  our  fellow  citizens.  We  entreat  them 
to  weigh  it,  apart  from  all  political  motives 
or  party  feeling  of  any  kind,  and  to  place 
themselves  in  our  situation.  We  ask  for  no 
new  laws  to  protect  or  secure  our  rights,  nor 
yet  to  relieve  us  from  the  injuries  we  suffer 
by  being  deprived  of  the  use  of  our  property. 
We  object  to  all  legislative  interference  with 
the  private  concerns  of  religious  societies — to 
the  passage  of  partial  laws,  made  to  promote 
or  favour  the  peculiar  views  of  one  religious 
body  over  others;  aod  solicit  nothing  more 

*  Two  respectable  Friends,  one  of  them  an  approved 
minister,  were  disowned  by  the  Hicksites  for  repeating; 
what  thej  had  heard  Elias  Hicks  preach  in  a  public 


than  that  we  may  be  allowed  the  same  privi- 
leges which  are  granted  to  other  peaceable 
citizens,  and  be  protected  in  our  rights,  our 
persons,  and  our  estates,  by  the  existing  laws 
made  for  the  government  of  all  the  religious 
societies  in  the  state. 

If  the  Hicksite  society  has  a  right  to  the 
property  of  Friends,  it  must  be  cognizable  by 
the  present  laws — there  can  be  no  occasion 
for  special  legislation  to  bring  it  home  to 
them.  If  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  they 
stood  at  the  time  of  the  separation,  they  have 
no  such  right,  which  our  supreme  judicatories 
have  declared  to  be  the  case,  we  respectfully, 
but  earnestly  maintain,  that  it  is  not  compe- 
tent for  the  legislature  notv,  more  than  eight 
years  after  the  separation,  to  make  a  law  to 
give  them  a  portion  of  our  pro])erty.  This 
would  be  ex  post  facto  legislation,  and  con- 
trary to  the  tenth  section  of  the  first  article 
of  the  constitution  of  tlic  United  States,  which 
in  express  terms  forbids  any  state  to  pass  an 
ex  post  facto  law. 

It  was  optional  with  the  Hicksite  party  to 
continue  with,  or  to  secede  from,  the  Society 
of  Friends — they  knew  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact as  laid  down  in  the  book  of  discipline — 
they  knew  that  the  maintenance  of  these  was 
the  bond  of  union,  the  condition  of  member- 
ship, under  which  the  property  was  acquired, 
was  held,  and  was  enjoyed.  With  this  know- 
ledge they  chose  to  separate,  to  secede  from 
the  compact,  and  to  sever  the  bond  of  union. 
Having  done  so,  it  is  not  for  them  to  come 
forward  and  ask  the  legislature  to  make  laws, 
shielding  them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  voluntary  act,  and  granting  to  them  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  our  religious  Society. 
Their  claim  to  these  depended  on  their  adhe- 
sion to  the  terms  of  the  association,  the  bond 
of  societyship.  They  surrendered  them  by 
departing  from  those  terms,  and  to  regain 
and  preserve  the  enjoyment  of  them,  they 
have  only  to  return  to,  and  cordially  embrace 
the  doctrines,  discipline  and  usages  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  Let  it  be  observed  too, 
that  the  law  which  is  asked  for,  would  im- 
pair contracts  long  since  made  in  good  faith; 
— it  would  break  down  old  landmarks,  annul 
our  deeds  of  trust,  and  inflict  incalculable  evil 
and  mischief,  not  on  our  Society  only,  but 
upon  all  those  institutions  which  are  sustained 
by  trust  funds.  And  for  whom,  and  for  what 
purpose  is  this  extraordinary  demand  made  ? 
Is  the  Hicksite  society  a  privileged  body,  a 
superior  order,  in  our  free  and  equal  govern- 
ment, that  laws  must  be  made  for  their  spe- 
cial gratification,  in  violation  of  the  legal 
rights  of  peaceable  and  unoffending  citizens? 
Are  not  Friends  entitled,  equally  with  them, 
to  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  laws? 
What  offence  have  we  committed,  which  has 
forfeited  our  rights ;  that  even  the  decisions 
of  our  highest  courts  in  our  behalf  are  to 
avail  us  nothing,  and  our  earnest  and  respect- 
ful remonstrances  be  disregarded,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  Hicks- 
ites? Must  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  our  own  state  be  infringed — con- 
tracts violated — the  judiciary  contemned  and 
set  aside,  and  our  rights  and  property  sacri- 
ficed, to  pacify  them?— We  trust  not. 


We  earnestly  entreat  the  legislature  to 
pause  and  consider  before  they  inflict  such  a 
blow — a  blow,  which  though  it  will  first  fall 
with  peculiar  force  on  us,  will,  in  its  ultimate 
consequences,  affect  all  our  fellow  citizens. 
The  genius  and  institutions  of  our  excellent 
government  make  no  invidious  distinctions 
among  her  citizens.  The  shield  of  her  pro- 
tection is  extended  equally  over  all ;  and  the 
laws  which  cheri.sh  and  protect  the  many, 
carry  down  the  same  security  and  fostering 
support  to  the  weakest  and  most  obscure  in- 
dividual. Are  not  these  laws  ample  and  good 
enough  for  the  Hicksite  society  ?  And  does 
not  the  present  application  prove  that  they 
have  private  ends  of  their  own  to  answer,  for 
which  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  our  Icijisla- 
tures,  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half, 
have  not  deemed  it  expedient  to  provide. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  present  the  legis- 
lature with  a  correct  and  candid  statement  of 
our  case ; — to  place  the  facts  before  them  in 
their  true  light,  and  to  show  the  important 
influence  which  the  issue  of  the  application 
must  have  upon  other  benevolent  and  reli- 
gious societies.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
interfere  with  the  right  of  private  jud'/ment, 
nor  to  abridge  any  man's  liberty  of  conscience. 
We  wish  all  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
which  we  claim  for  ourselves,  and  that  the 
rights  of  all  may  be  respected  and  maintain- 
ed : — Among  these,  we  trust,  the  legislature 
will  include  the  religious  Society  of  Friends, 
and  not  make  it  the  object  of  a  partial  and 
injurious  edict,  by  passing  the  proposed  bill 
into  a  law.  We  appeal  to  the  equity  and  in- 
telligence of  the  members — to  their  convic- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  su- 
premacy of  the  laws,  and  the  dignity  of  our 
judiciary — to  their  obligation  to  support  in- 
violate the  constitution  of  our  state  and  of  the 
general  government — and  above  all,  to  their 
regard  for  the  sacred  cause  of  religion  and 
virtue,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  the  only  source  of  permanent  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  to  nations  or  individuals. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  a  committee,  repre- 
senting the  four  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
religious  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,— 
John  Evans, 
Bexjajiin  Cooper^ 
Samvel  Craft, 
David  Clark. 
i\c'!i'  Jersey,  first  month,  1836. 

To  the  Semite  and  Hovsc  of  Represenfires  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled. 

The  memorial  of  the  undersigned,  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  respectfully  represents  : — 

That  j'our  memorialists  feel  called  upon 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
right  secured  to  them  by  the  constitution  of 
our  government,  to  solicit  your  attention  to  a 
subject  which  appears  to  them  of  the  utmost 
moment.  They  are  impressed  with  the  so- 
lemn conviction  that  personal  liberty  is  the 
birthright  of  man^that  it  is  a  right  he  re- 
ceived  from  the  hand  of  Him  "  who  made  of 
one  blood  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,"  ancj 
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that  no  variation  of  colour  or  complexion  can 
possibly  control  or  impair  it.  They  believe 
negro  slavery  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
moral  law,  with  the  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  with  sound  national  policy. 

But  while  your  memorialists  conscientious- 
ly entertain  these  views,  they  would  not  at 
present  appear  before  you  to  assert  them, 
were  they  not  imperiously  called  to  it  by  cir- 
cumstances which  impose  it  upon  them  as  a 
solemn  obligation,  the  postponement  of  which 
would  involve  a  serious  responsibility.  An 
occasion  has  arisen,  in  which  they  deem  it 
their  duty,  as  citizens  of  our  beloved  country, 
to  press  those  views  upon  your  attention,  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  admission  of  the 
Territory  of  Arkansas  into  the  union  as  one 
of  the  confederated  states,  under  a  constitu- 
tion, which  not  only  sanctions  and  legalizes 
slavery,  but  places  such  barriers  around  it  as 
are  calculated  to  render  it  interminable. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  state, 
the  general  assembly  is  declared  to  have 
"  NO  POWER  to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners," — and  "  no  power  to  prevent  emi- 
grants from  bringing  with  them  such  persons 
as  are  deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one 
of  the  United  States," — thus  giving  to  a  sin- 
gle emigrant  the  power  to  bring  with  him 
any  number  of  such  persons,  and  enabling 
him,  or  any  fractional  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  sense  of  the  community 
whenever  its  opinion  shall  become  favourable 
to  emancipation. 

Although,  at  first  view,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  auspicious  circumstance  that  power  is 
conceded  to  the  general  assembly  "  io  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  any  slave  or  slaves  for  the 
purpose  of  speculation,  or  as  an  article  of 
trade  and  merchandise,"  and  "  to  permit  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  emancipate  them,"  yet 
the  sorrowful  conviction  must  ensue  that  the 
free  exercise  of  the  right  of  private  con- 
science regarding  the  holding  of  such  pro- 
perty is  not  acknowledged,  and  that  the  slave 
trade  and  a  slave  market,  in  their  most  odious 
features,  are  to  remain  open  and  under  con- 
stitutional protection,  until  the  legislature 
shall  interfere  ;  an  event  which  it  is  probable 
will  only  occur  when  the  state  is  glutted  with 
such  a  population. 

Your  memorialists  submit  that  the  exten- 
sive Arkansas  Territory,  purchased  by  the 
national  purse,  is  beyond  the  control  of  those 
circumstances  which  are  said  to  preclude  the 
interference  of  congress  with  slavery,  as  it 
existed  in  those  states  which  were  original 
parties  in  the  confederacy ;  and  that  it  is 
against  the  interest  of  the  nation — contrary 
to  sound  morals,  and  opposed  to  Christian 
Revelation  and  the  improved  and  enlightened 
character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that 
slavery  should  be  permitted  in  that  new  and 
fertile  country  ;  and  especially,  that  provi- 
sion sliould  be  made  for  its  enlargement  and 
perpetual  establishment  there.  From  any 
view  which  we  have  been  able  to  take  of  the 
subject,  we  cannot  perceive  it  to  be  the  con- 
ventional right  oftho.se  now  interested  in  the 
holding  of  slaves,  to  ask  a  virtual  appropria- 
tion of  the  national  domain  for  the  enjoyment 


of  such  a  species  of  property,  against  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  and  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  prevention  of  its  occupancy,  as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  by  a  dense,  in- 
dustrious, and  intelligent  population  of  free- 
men. 

Under  these  views  your  memorialists  would 
respectfully,  mildly,  yet  earnestly  entreat  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  pause,  under 
a  sense  of  their  high  responsibility,  ere  they 
give  their  sanction  to  such  a  constitution,  and 
thus  add  to  the  sum  of  human  misery,  by 
permitting  the  contemplated  expansion  and 
pei'petuation  of  slavery, — that  when  He  who 
"  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteousness — 
maketh  inquisition  for  blood,"  it  may  not  be 
"  found  in  our  skirts  !" 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Phipps  on  the  Spiritual  Nature  of  the  Gospel. 

The  liberality  and  expansion  of  mind  which 
characterised  the  founders  of  this  Society  is 
in  danger  of  being  lost,  as  regards  some  who 
retain  the  name.  They  believe  that  salva- 
tion was  offered  to  every  man,  and  that  no 
circumstance  under  which  he  is  placed  with- 
out his  own  choice,  will  debar  him  from  be- 
ing saved  by  the  grace  of  God,  which  the 
Scriptures  say,  hath  appeared  unto  all  men. 
As  literary  acquirements  come  to  be  relied 
on,  as  the  great  means  of  expanding  the 
mind,  and  qualifying  it  to  understand  the 
Sacred  Records,  doubts  arise  with  some 
whether  the  poor  ignorant  heathen  can  be 
saved  without  the  intervention  of  outward 
means.  Our  early  Friends  are  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  very  contracted,  yet  they 
not  only  recommended  and  resorted  to  the 
use  of  means  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  of  life  and  salvation,  but  they  bore  fre- 
quent testimony  to  the  truth,  that  the  law  of 
God  was  written  in  the  heart,  and  his  spirit 
placed  in  the  inward  parts,  and  that  every 
accountable  soul  partook  of  this  blessed  "  pe- 
culiarity" of  the  gospel  day.  A  religion  with- 
out the  cross  of  Christ  cannot  be  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  If  man  is  left  to  choose  his 
own  cross,  he  will  be  likely  to  wear  none  at 
all.  No  delusion  of  antichrist  would  probably 
prove  more  successful  in  rendering  the  cross 
of  Christ  unavailing,  than  the  fatal  persuasion 
that  tiie  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  ceased 
to  be  uttered  in  the  hearts  of  God's  rational 
creation,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  his  will 
is  only  communicated  "  mediately"  through 
the  inspired  writers.  Divine  requisitions  dis- 
tinctly made  by  the  immediate  communicat- 
ing of  the  Spirit  would  be  very  likely  to  be 
treated  as  mere  imagination,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  no  cross  would  be  taken 
up,  that  would  prove  the  power  of  God  to 
salvation.  Reliance  on  the  human  under- 
standing to  searcli  out  and  to  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  would  take 
the  place  of  a  proper  dependence  on  the 
minister  of  the  true  tabernacle  which  God 
hath  pitched  and  not  man.  Immersion  in 
water,  taking  bread  and  wine,  and  making 
many  formal  prayers,  would  probably  be  sub- 
stituted for  a  steadfast  indwelling  under  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  partici- 


pation of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  by 
which  only  we  are  made  partakers  of  the 
Divine  nature,  and  becoming  built  up  an  holy 
temple  to  the  Lord,  experience  him  to  be  in 
the  midst,  the  great  High  Priest  of  our  pro- 
fession qualifying  us  to  offer  acceptable  prayer 
and  praise  to  God  by  him. 

The  following  selections  from  the  excellent 
exposition  of  the  Scripture  means  of  salvation, 
by  J.  Phipps,  are  consonant  with  the  views  of 
ancient  and  modern  consistent  Friends. 

The  vital  part  of  man's  religion  and  duty 
stands,  principally,  in  a  right  attention  to, 
and  a  faithful  obedience  of,  the  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  heart  and  con- 
science. He  who  pays  due  and  constant  re- 
gard to  this,  is  in  his  measure  a  follower  of 
Christ,  and  has,  in  some  degree,  the  reality 
of  Christianity  in  him  ;  live  under  what  mode 
of  profession,  or  in  what  part  of  the  world  so- 
ever, he  may.  For  who  is  a  servant  of  Christ 
but  he  that  willingly  obeys  him  ?  Is  he  who 
willingly  acts  according  to  his  verbal  pre- 
cepts, a  follower  of  Christ  |  and  is  not  he 
who,  without  the  knowledge  of  these,  with 
equal  willingness  follows  the  leadings  of  his 
spirit,  also  his  servant?  Of  this  spirit  the 
truly  virtuous  and  religious  amongst  the  gen- 
tiles were,  in  degree,  partakers ;  "  for,"  saith 
holy  writ,  "  when  the  gentiles  which  have 
not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law,  these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a 
law  unto  themselves ;  which  show  the  work 
of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts;  their 
conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  ex- 
cusing one  another."* 

The  words  by  nature  here,  I  apprehend, 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  if  the  apostle  in- 
tended the  gentiles  became  virtuous  by  any 
goodness  in  their  fallen  nature,  which  must 
be  the  same  as  all  other  men's.  The  context 
shows,  he  was  here  distinguishing  between 
those  who  enjoyed  the  ministration  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  those  who  had  it  not ;  and 
he  useth  the  expression,  by  nature,  in  the 
same  sense  as  if  he  had  said,  without  an  edu- 
cation under  the  law  ;  and  proceeds  to  show, 
that  though  they  had  it  not,  yet  they  prac- 
tised the  substance  intended  by  the  law.  This 
showed  not,  that  their  own  hearts  were  their 
law,  but  as  the  apostle  explains  it,  that  the 
work  of  the  law  was  written  in  their  hearts, 
and  that  they  had  a  part  in  the  new  covenant; 
in  reference  to  which  it  is  said,  "  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write  it  in 
their  hearts."!  Though  they  were  without  the 
law  of  Moses,  they  were  not  without  the  law 
to  God.  For,  by  receiving  and  retaining  the 
divine  impressions  in  their  consciences,  they 
were  under  the  law  of  Christ,  or  subject  to 
the  manifestation  of  his  spirit  in  their  hearts; 
and  in  proportion  to  their  obedience,  partakers 
of  the  nature  of  the  divine  principle  within 
them.  By  the  internal  operation  of  this  na- 
ture, it  was  that  they  became  reformed  in 
heart,  and  rectified  in  life  and  practice,  so 
far  as  they  were  so ;  or  as  the  text  has  it, 
enabled  "  to  do  the  things  contained  in  the 
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law."  Originally  disordered,  and  actually 
depraved,  their  own  nature  as  men  could 
never  have  led  and  empowered  them  to  this ; 
for  since  the  primary  lapse,  it  is  prone  to 
evil,*  and  true  reformation  and  religion  arise 
not  from  that  disordered  and  corrupt  ground. 
They  come  not  by  nature,  but  by  grace. 
They  are  the  fruit  of  that  good  seed  univer- 
saJly  sown  in  every  heart,  by  the  great  and 
good  Husbandman  for  that  end.  Were  it 
not  for  the  notices  and  powers  communicated 
by  this  internal  principle,  man  must  have  con- 
tinued to  proceed  in  the  increase  of  corrup- 
tion, irreligion  and  misery  ;  as  appears  too 
evidently  by  the  conduct  of  such  as  disregard 
it.  Not  by  following  their  own  nature  there- 
fore, but  by  obedience  to  the  inward  law  of 
the  divine  nature  written  in  the  heart,  the 
conscientiously  virtuous  amongst  the  gentiles, 
as  well  as  others,  were  enabled  to  perform 
the  things,  or  just  morals,  contained  in  the 
Mosaic  law ;  and  thereby  to  evidence  in  their 
measures,  the  effectual  operation  and  authority 
of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  within  them. 

The  -gentiles  therefore,  partaking  of  the 
law  written  in  the  heart,  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  be  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  new 
covenant,  or  dispensation  of  the  gospel.  The 
gospel,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  the  revela- 
tion of  the  love  and  mercy,  and  the  offer  and 
operation  of  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ, 
to  fallen  man,  in  his  natural  and  corruptible 
state,  in  order  to  his  restoration  and  salva- 
tion, it  is  not  wholly  "contracted  into  the 
mere  tidings ;  but  including  these,  goes  deep- 
er, and  essentially  consists  in  the  thing  de- 
clared by  them ;  the  power  of  God  adminis- 
tered to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.f  By  this 
the  outward  coming  of  Christ  is  rendered 
truly  and  fully  effectual  to  each  individual. 
Those  who  believe  in  and  obey  him  in  his 
inward  and  spiritual  manifestations,  by  which 
the  gospel  is  preached  in  every  rational  crea- 
ture under  heaven,  may  come  to  be  partakers 
of  his  life,  and  be  saved  by  him  from  the  se- 
cond death  of  eternal  misery,  though  provi- 
dentially incapacitated  to  know  the  exterior 
history  of  his  incarnation,  &c. 

That  virtuous  and  devout  gentiles  were  ap- 
proved of  God,  appears  in  the  case  of  Corne- 
lius for  we  find  that  before  his  reception  of 
historical  and  verbal  Christianity,  his  sincere 
devotion,  and  reverence  towards  his  Creator, 
and  charitable  acts  to  the  needy,  "  came  up 
for  a  memorial  before  God,"  who  also  now 
taught  Peter,  verse  15,  the  gentiles  he  had 
thus  cleansed  were  no  more  to  be  esteemed 
common  or  unclean  than  the  believing  Jews, 
and  gave  him  of  a  truth,  to  perceive,  "  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  but  in  every 
nation,  he  that  feareth  him,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him."§ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  those  who  conscien- 
tiously obey  the  spiritual  manifestations  of 
Christ  in  them,  are  internally,  though  not  by 
outward  profession,  his  disciples  and  followers, 
and  truly  believe  in  him  so  far  as  he  is  re- 
vealed to  them ;  for  obedience  is  the  certain 
proof  of  a  right  faith.    And  I  make  no  ques- 
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tion,  but  those  in  any  part  of  the  globe,  who, 
from  invincible  obstacles,  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  historical  Christianity,  in  their  obe- 
dience to  the  spiritual  appearance  of  Christ 
in  their  hearts,  are  accepted,  and  partake  of 
the  benefits  of  his  death.  Why  should  they 
not  be  as  capable  of  receiving  advantage  by 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  disadvantage  by 
the  fall  of  Adam,  whilst  they  are  equally 
strangers  to  the  history  of  both  ?  But  cer- 
tainly, those  to  whom  the  sacred  writings  are 
providentially  communicated, are  under  double 
obligation,  since  they  are  favoured  with  that 
additional  instrumental  advantage;  and  it  will 
tend  to  their  greater  condemnation,  if  they 
believe  not  unto  obedience.  For,  however 
high  the  profession  of  such  may  be,  they  are 
but  imperfect,  superficial,  ineffectual  believers, 
who  hold  with  the  external  part,  and  expe- 
rience not  the  internal :  Christians  in  name, 
but  not  in  deed  and  in  truth.  It  is  essential 
to  us  who  have  the  scriptures,  to  believe  both 
in  the  outward  coming,  and  inward  ministra- 
tion of  our  Saviour ;  resigning  to  him,  and 
trusting  in  him,  with  that  faith  of  the  opera- 
tion of  God,  which  works  by  love  to  the  puri- 
fication of  the  heart,  and  is  the  saving  faith 
of  the  gospel. 

(Conclusion  next  week.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

SHELTER  FOR  COLOURED  ORPHANS. 
This  interesting  and  useful  institution  has 
several  times  been  noticed  in  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend,"  and  some  memoirs  given  of 
two  or  three  of  its  little  inmates,  illustrating 
the  happy  effects  of  the  moral  and  religious 
discipline  which  pervades  the  house.  It  is  a 
pleasing  and  refreshing  sight  to  the  benevo- 
lent mind,  to  see  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  little 
creatures  rescued  from  filth  and  wretched- 
ness, and  all  the  contaminations  of  wicked 
example,  and  placed  under  a  course  of  train- 
ing calculated  to  prepare  them  for  usefulness 
in  life,  and  for  Christian  hope  in  the  hour  of 
death.  From  a  knowledge  of  the  Friends 
who  kindly  act  as  managers  of  the  economy 
and  order  of  the  house,  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  exceedingly  well  conducted  ; 
and  there  caimot  be  a  doubt  that  the  sound 
principles  implanted  in,  the  infantile  minds  of 
these  fatherless  children,  will  exercise  a  be- 
neficial influence  over  them  through  the  re- 
mainder of  life.  When  we  consider  the  early 
and  decided  stand  made  by  our  religious  So- 
ciety in  favour  of  the  injured  and  oppressed 
African,  the  kindness  and  benevolence  which 
was  afterwards  shown  them  by  our  forefa- 
thers, and  their  now  degraded,  despised,  and 
almost  friendless  condition,  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  hunted  from  place  to  place  "  as 
the  partridge  on  the  mountain,"  it  feels  to  us 
that  the  children  of  Africa  have  strong  and 
peculiar  claims  on  our  sympathies,  and  that 
the  Shelter  for  Coloured  Orphans  especially 
challenges  the  liberality  and  benevolence  of 
every  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A 
report  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  institu- 
tion has  recently  been  published,  which  we 
would  commend  to  the  notice  of  Friends,  and 
hope  to  see  extracts  from  it  transferred  to  the 
columns  of  "  The  Friend."    Wo  learn  that 


the  hou.se  at  present  occupied  by  the  society 
is  too  small  to  accommodate  their  orphans, 
and  that  a  Friend,  with  noble  liberality,  has 
presented  them  with  a  lot  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  building,  if  the  requisite  funds  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  intended  shortly  to  make  an 
effort  to  collect  the  necessary  amount,  and  we 
trust  the  call  of  the  managers  will  meet  with 
a  prompt  and  liberal  response.  In  every  point 
of  view  it  is  a  worthy  charity,  ministering  both 
to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  its  help- 
less objects,  and  imbuing  their  minds  with 
those  doctrines  and  precepts  which  form  the 
only  solid  basis  for  a  virtuous  and  happy  life. 
Those  whom  a  kind  Providence  has  blessed 
with  much  of  this  world's  goods,  will  find 
that  the  noblest  and  most  profitable  use  to 
which  they  can  appropriate  a  portion  of  their 
abundance,  is  in  the  endeavour  to  promote 
the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  children  of 
our  common  Father,  who  has  given  them 
whatever  they  possess  :  and  we  are  assured 
that  ti;e  fust  most  acceptable  in  his  sight,  is 
to  "  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free  ;— ^to  deal  our  bread  to  the 
hungry,  and  to  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  to  our  house  ; — to  cover  the  naked  when 
we  see  them,  and  not  to  hide  ourselves  from 
our  own  fiesh."  W. 

Communicated. 

At  the  late  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Tract 
Association  of  Friends,  held  3d  month  17th, 
1836,  the  managers  made  the  following  re- 
port, which  was  directed  to  be  published  : — 
To  the  Tract  Association  of  Friends. 

The  managers,  soon  after  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association,  engaged  in  a  re- 
vision of  our  series  of  tracts,  with  a  view  to 
having  them  stereotyped,  agreeably  to  the 
suggestion  contained  in  the  report  of  last 
year. 

In  pursuance  of  this  object  they  have  made 
considerable  change  in  the  series ;  many  of 
the  numbers  being  republished,  either  par- 
tially or  wholly,  in  a  new  form.  A  few  have 
been  discontinued  for  the  present,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  other  tracts  generally  of  a 
smaller  size.  Those  numbered  2  and  5  have 
undergone  material  changes,  by  which  their 
size  is  much  reduced; — numbers  9,  13,  19, 
25,  and  29,  are  entirely  new,  and  the  tract 
No.  27  has  been  divided  into  two,  the  treatise 
on  the  Holy  Scriptures  retaining  the  original 
number,  and  that  on  the  observance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  being  now  numbered 
34.  Besides  these,  we  have  added  to  our 
series  five  new  tracts,  which  makes  the  en- 
tire number  ten,  bearinsr  the  following  titles : 
viz. : — 

No.   9.  Detraction. 

13.  Wm.  Penn's  Exhortation,  4  pages. 

19.  A  Friendly  Address  to  Sailors,  4 
pages. 

25.  Abigail  Blenning. 

29.  Happy  Effects  of  Religion  on  the 
Mind  in  Humble  Life,  4  pages. 

49.  The  Rights  of  Self-Defence,  by 
Jonathan  Dymond,  8  pages. 

50.  An  Account  of  the  Last  Illness  of 
Hannah  Dudley,  8  pages. 
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No.  51.  On  Conformity  to  the  World,  ex- 
tracted from  Mary  Jane  Graham's 
Letters,  4  pages. 

52,  Brief  Memoir  of  Andrew  Under- 
hill,  with  an  account  of  his  last 
illness,  8  pages. 

53.  Practical  Christianity,  extracted 
from  a  treatise  bj'  Alexander  Ar- 
scott,  12  pages. 

In  addition  to  these,  Nos.  15,  28,  37,  38, 
39,  40,  42,  43,  44,  and  45,  have  been  stereo- 
typed nearly  in  the  form  hitherto  published. 

In  pursuit  of  the  important  duty  of  select- 
ing matter  for  publication,  the  managers  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  in  view  the  chief  design 
of  the  Association,  which  is  to  diffuse  and 
illustrate  the  principles  of  the  religious  So- 
ciety of  which  we  are  members,  and  a  scru- 
pulous care  has  been  exercised  that  nothing 
be  found  in  our  tracts  inconsistent  with  this 
object. 

The  number  of  tracts  printed  during  the 
year  is  45,750,  all  from  stereotype  plates ; 
ibrty  of  our  tracts,  comprising  436  pages,  be- 
ing now  in  that  form.  Our  experience  shows 
this  to  be  the  most  economical  mode  of  print- 
ing, as  we  have  thereby  been  enabled  to  ex- 
tend our  operations  much  beyond  what  our 
funds  would  otherwise  have  allowed. 

We  have  drawn  on  the  treasurer  during 
the  year  for  $467.88. 

The  number  of  tracts  taken  from  the  De- 
pository since  last  report  is  32,307,  of  which 
14,409  have  been  t'urnished  to  auxiliary  asso- 
ciations, and  17,898  to  membersof  the  Associa- 
tion and  others.  The  circulation  of  these  last 
has  extended  to  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  ;  1685  have  been  distri- 
buted in  and  about  Philadelphia ;  809  sent  to 
Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Indiana;  1362  to  New 
York  and  Canada  ;  828  to  Friends  in  North 
Carolina,  and  a  considerable  number  else- 
where, including  1000  copies  of  the  tract  on 
Oaths,  forwarded  to  a  Friend  in  Virginia,  by 
his  particular  request. 

A  large  number  has  been  furnished  to  sea- 
men ;  some  have  been  put  on  board  steam 
boats,  and  five  hundred,  some  of  which  were 
those  illustrating  our  peaceable  testimony 
against  war,  have  been  placed  on  board  an 
United  States  vessel  by  request  of  one  of  the 
officers,  for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company. 
The  number  remaining  on  hand  on  the  1st 
instant,  was  51,151. 

We  have  recognized  during  the  '}'ear  two 
auxiliaries ;  one  at  Farmington,  under  the 
title  of  the  Farmington  Auxiliary  Tract  As- 
sociation, and  one  at  Scipio,  under  the  title 
of  the  Scipio  Auxiliary  Tract  Association. 
There  are  now  s(^venteen  associations  aux- 
iliary to  this,  which,  distributed  as  they  are 
in  various  parts  of  our  country,  afford  so 
many  channcils  for  the  extension  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  institution. 

A  Friend  residing  in  Michigan,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  a  number  of  tracts  sent 
to  him  for  distribution  in  that  distant  part  of 
our  country,  remarks  that  ihcy  form  some  of 
the  best  reading  in  their  libraries,  in  the 
monthly  meeting  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Besides  this  the  managers  have  received 
encouraging  accounts  of  the  interest  excited 


By  our  tracts  in  different  places,  and  continue 
to  believe  that  they  are  to  many  serious 
readers  sources  of  instruction  and  comfort. 

Signed  on  behalf,  and  by  direction  of  the 
managers, 

Wm.  Scatteegood,  Clerk. 
Philada.,  3d  mo.  9(h,  1836. 

The  following  Friends  were  appointed  offi- 
cers of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Clerk' — John  Caeter. 
Treasurer — Marmaduke  C.  Cope. 

Managers — Blakey  Sharpless,  George  M. 
Haverstick,  Theophilus  E.  Beesley,  William 
Scattergood,  Wm.  Hodgson,  Jr.,  Wm.  Henry 
Brown,  Thomas  Booth,  Nathan  Kite,  Alfred 
Cope,  John  C.  Allen,  Wm.  M.  Collins,  James 
Kite,  Jos.  Scattergood,  Charles  Atherton, 
John  Wistar. 

Corresponding  Cleric  of  the  Board  of  Ma- 
nagers— Wm.  Hodgson,  Jr.,  N.  E.  corner  of 
Sixth  and  Arch  street. 


Karamsin,  the  Russian  traveller,  having 
witnessed  Lavater's  diligence,  in  study,  visit- 
ing the  sick,  and  relieving  the  poor,  was 
surprised  at  his  fortitude  and  activity,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Whence  have  you  so  much 
strength  of  mind  and  power  of  endurance  ?" 
"  My  friend,"  replied  he,  "  man  rarely  wants 
the  power  to  work  when  he  possesses  the 
will ;  the  more  I  labour  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties,  so  much  the  more  ability  and  in- 
clination to  labour  do  I  constantly  find  within 
myself." 


TUB  FUZH^D. 

FOURTH  MONTH,  16,  1836. 


Memorials  of  the  tenor  of  the  one  inserted 
in  this  paper,  were  signed  by  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-five  persons,  between  the  evenings 
of  the  8th  and  9th  instant,  inclusive.  The 
signers  include  a  considerable  number  (of 
those  called  upon)  of  our  most  respectable 
and  influential  fellow-citizens,  and  considering 
the  brief  space  of  time  occupied  in  obtaining 
their  names,  the  circumstance  indicates  a 
soundness  of  opinion  in  our  community  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  and  especially  of  its  exten- 
sion, which  we  trust  will  always  be  charac- 
teristic of  Philadelphia.  Copies  of  the  me- 
morial remain  at  the  oflice  of  "  The  Friend," 
for  the  signatures  of  such  persons  as  have  not 
yet  and  desire  to  enter  their  protest  against 
the  establishment  and  perpetuation  of  slavery 
in  our  new  country.  These  memorials,  sign- 
ed as  above,  were  forwarded  on  the  evenings 
named  to  members  of  congress  for  presenta- 
tion, and  some  of  them  were  offered,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  Washington  papers,  and  have 
elicited  some  debute.  We  shall  notice  the 
progress  of  the  subject  hereafter,  in  the  mean 
time  remarking,  tliat  as  the  information  now 
received  induces  a  belief,  that  the  question  of 
the  admission  of  Arkansas  will  not  come  up 
under  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  there  will 
be  opportunity  for  the  subject  to  be  acted 
upon  by  memorial  in  other  places,  should  be- 


nevolent citizens,  duly  estimating  the  import- 
ance of  the  case,  think  proper  to  prepare  and 
forward  them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
We  should  be  glad,  for  instance,  to  hear  that 
our  friends  in  New  Jersey  were  on  the  alert,  j 

A  considerable  portion  of  our  present  num- 
ber is  taken  up  with  annual  reports  relative 
to  institutions  originating  with,  and  supported 
by  members  of  our  religious  Society.  That 
respecting  the  state  of  the  asylum  for  the  re- 
lief of  persons  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
reason,  including  an  abstract  from  the  report 
of  the  attending  physician,  is  more  than 
usually  replete  with  interest,  and  is  particu- 
larly encouraging  as  respects  the  increased 
relative  proportion  of  cures  effected  ;  a  result 
believed  to  1)8  "  mainly  owing  to  the  addi- 
tional facilities  afforded  for  the  employment, 
recreation,  and  amusement  of  the  patients." 
The  closing  paragraph  in  the  report  of  the 
attending  physician  merits  the  deep  attention 
of  every  person  at  all  connected  with  cases 
of  mental  derangement. 

The  report  of  the  Tract  Association  evinces 
a  zeal  and  assiduit)'  in  a  good  cause  very  cre- 
ditable to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  we  should 
rejoice  to  learn  that  the  financial  resources  of 
this  unpretending  but  very  valuable  institu- 
tion, were  placed  upon  a  footing  fully  equiva- 
lent to  its  capacity  for  usefulness. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month.. — John 
G.  Hoskins,  No"  201,  Arch  street;  John 
Richardson,  No.  76,  North  Tenth  street; 
Thomas  Bacon,  No.  190,  North  Front  street. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Laetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  102,  Union  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Robert  R.  Por- 
ter. 

WANTED— An  apprentice  to  the  Whole- 
sale and  Retail  Drug  Business.  Enquire  of 
D.  B.  Smith  and  W.  Hodgson,  Jr.  northeast 
corner  of  Arch  and  Sixth  streets,  Philadel- 
phia. 


Died,  at  Burlington,  New  Jersej',  on  the  25th  of 
third  month,  Rebecca,  widow  of  the  late  Allen  M'CoI- 
lin,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  atre. 

 on  the  mornin?  of  the  10th  instant,  at  her  re- 
sidence in  Salem,  New  Jersey,  Mary  Smart,  Sen'r.,  in 
the  79th  year  of  her  age,  a  respectable  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

 on  the  Sih  ulf.,  after  a  short  illness,  Ltdia, 

wife  of  William  Ralliiincr,  in  the  63(1  year  of  her  ape, 
a  much  esteemed  and  useful  member  of  Smithfield 
monthly  nicctinsf,  Ohio. 

 on  the  Isl  instant,  at  the  house  of  his  brother 

William  Price,  in  Srnithficld,  Ohio,  alter  a  protracted 
illness,  which  he  bore  with  exemplary  patience,  Isaac 
Price,  aged  31  years.  As  the  poor  tenement  of  clay 
gradually  sunk  under  the  weight  of  disease,  it  was 
consoling-  to  his  relatives  and  friends  to  remark,  that 
his  mind  was  sweetly  resigned  ;  and  was  enabled  to 
look  with  animating  hope,  through  faith  in  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  an  entrance  into  that  bliss, 
ful  state  where  "  God  will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all 
faces." 
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SILENT  WORSHIP. 

A  Friend  whom  we  love,  and  whose  judg- 
ment pertaining  to  religious  concerns  we 
highly  esteem,  has  drawn  our  attention  to 
an  article  in  the  Annual  Monitor  of  the  pre- 
sent year  under  the  above  title.  We  accord 
with  him  in  the  propriety  of  inserting  it  in 
"  The  Friend,"  and  in  the  persuasion  that  it 
is  well  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  times. 

Worship  is  an  homage  due  from  man  to 
his  Creator, — due  from  a  feeble  and  depend- 
ent creature  unto  him  in  whom  "  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being." 

Worship,  in  its  direct  and  leading  features, 
consists  in  prayer,  thanksgiving,  or  praise,  or 
in  that  inward  communion  of  the  soul  with 
God,  which  involves  the  essence  of  them  all, 
without  the  medium  of  words  even  in  the 
conception  of  the  mind. 

Worship,  as  the  homage  of  the  soul  to  its 
Creator  and  Preserver,  may  also  be  perform- 
ed by  what  may  be  termed  indirect  acts  of 
adoration.  Among  these  may  be  enumerat- 
ed, a  reverent  and  devout  application  to  God, 
in  the  secret  of  the  heart,  for  his  guidance, 
counsel,  and  direction ;  for  hereby  we  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  upon  him  :  a  feel- 
ing which  should  pervade  our  minds  not  only 
in  regard  to  religious  or  spiritual  concerns, 
but  even  in  those  of  a  temporal  nature  ;  "  In 
ALL  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall 
direct  thy  paths." 

This  species  of  worship  or  homage  it  is  no 
less  our  interest  to  exercise,  than  it  is  our 
duty  to  maintain,  in  order  to  manifest  our 
sense  of  dependence  on  Him  in  whom  "  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being," — by 
whom  "  the  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all 
numbered,"  and  without  whom  "  not  even  a 
sparrow  falls  to  the  ground." 

Though  none  of  us  would  on  every  trivial 
occasion  be  troubling  a  friend  or  counsellor, 
respecting  concerns  about  which  we  were 
already  sufficiently  advised,  or  were  practis- 
ing in  the  customary  range  of  our  engage- 
ments ;  yet  it  might  occur  respecting  these 
ordinary  pursuits,  that  the  impartial  eye  of  a 
friend  may  see  occasion,  unasked,  to  give  a 
seasonable  word  of  advice  or  caution,  atten- 
tion to  which  on  our  part  may  be  useful  to 


us.  In  like  manner,  if  we  are  accustomed  to 
pay  to  our  Great  Creator  the  homage  or 
worship  of  frequent  inward  retirement,  with 
desires  to  be  instructed,  if  in  any  thing  our 
reason  and  human  judgment  is  in  danger  of 
leading  us  wrong,  we  may  sometimes  find, 
and  that  too  in  concerns  of  themselves  appa- 
rently of  small  moment,  that  our  minds  may 
be  secretly  influenced  to  act  in  such  a  way, 
as  may  ultimately  prove  the  truth  of  the  de- 
claration just  quoted,  respecting  divine  con- 
descension in  affording  holy  guidance  and 
direction.  Whilst,  in  every  concern  of  im- 
portance, it  is  greatly  our  interest  to  ofTer 
the  homage  of  seeking  the  Divine  counsel. 

Troubles  and  trials  are  our  necessary  por- 
tion in  this  probationary  state  ;  and  if,  not- 
withstanding an  humble  desire  to  ask  counsel 
of  God,  disappointment  or  discomfiture  should 
be  the  issue  of  our  best  endeavours,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  such  trials  are  permitted  for 
some  good  end — some  gracious  design  ;  and, 
if  the  fault  be  not  our  own,  they  will  finally 
prove  as  choice  blessings,  though  sent  in  such 
a  disguise. 

But  how  many  of  us,  if  we  recur  to  the 
lines  of  our  own  experience,  can  testify  that 
our  weakness  in  not  adhering  steadfastly  to 
conclusions  formed  in  the  divine  counsel,  or 
to  intimations  received  for  our  direction,  has 
been  by  far  the  most  prolific  source  of  vexa- 
tion and  trouble  ;  because  of  disappointment 
being  heightened  by  the  reflection,  of  not 
having  duly  regarded  gentle  monitions  and 
intimations  :  whilst,  on  the  Other  hand,  we 
may  have  experienced,  under  the  discomfiture 
arising  from  blessings  in  disguise,  a  degree  of 
that  sustaining  influence  vv'hich  enabled  the 
Psalmist  to  say,  "  Though  thou  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  thee." 

True  Gospel  ministry,  that  is,  ministry 
proceeding  from  the  immediate  influences  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  as  its  tendency  is  to  bap- 
tise the  hearers  into  a  feeling  of  the  same 
divine  power  and  virtue,  is  a  decidedly  appro- 
priate appendage  to  divine  worship.  But  to 
discourse  on  the  things  of  God  without  some 
portion  of  that  divine  influence,  is  mere  ex- 
hortation or  declamation,  which  is  by  no 
means  suited  to  those  assemblies  that  are 
exclusively  designed  for  worship.  And  how- 
ever profitable  religious  instruction  of  various 
kinds  may  be  in  its  proper  place,  a  mere  de- 
claration of  the  best  of  it  is  not  adapted,  in 
their  seasons  for  worship,  to  a  people  who 
are  seeking  and  waiting,  to  be  enabled  to  bow 
in  silent  adoration  before  the  throne  of  God 
and  the  Lamb. 

To  revert  to  the  most  direct  and  leading 
features  of  worship,  or  the  adoration  of  God, 
we  may  commence  with  "  prayer." 

Prayer  is  the  expression,  or  rather  the 


representation,  of  our  desires  or  our  wants, 
manifested  to  God  in  any  manner  in  which 
our  conditions  or  situations  may  impart  the 
humble  and  sincere  breathings  of  the  soul. 
This  may  sometimes  be  done  through  the 
medium  of  words  intelligibly  uttered  ;  but  a 
form  of  words,  however  good,  or  however 
expressed,  in  which  the  heart  and  soul  do  not 
unite,  is  not  worship — is  not  prayer. 

"  Thanksgiving"  is  an  acknowledgement 
of  favours,  mercies  or  goodness  received  from 
the  hand  of  God,  whether  by  ourselves  or 
others  ;  but  the  semblance  of  it  ascending 
from  the  mouth  without  a  corresponding  yijeZ- 
ing  of  the  heart,  is  not  thanksgining,  but 
solemn  mockery. 

"  Praise"  is  a  still  higher  degree  of  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  sense  of  divine  good- 
ness and  mercy,  in  his  dealings  and  dispensa- 
tions towards  us ;  and  can  proceed  only  from 
a  heart  imbued  with  these  feelings ;  for  to 
address  to  God  vnfelt  words  of  such  an  im- 
port, would  be  impiety  of  the  highest  grade. 

Lastly.  That  "  inward  communion  of  the 
soul  with  God  which  involves  the  essence  of 
prayer,  thanksgiving,  and  praise,  without  the 
expression  of  words,  even  in  the  conception 
of  the  mind,"  is  an  awful,  sensible  feeling  of 
the  divine  presence  and  majesty,  which  needs 
no  medium ;  but,  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  soul  is  favoured  with  it,  is  not  only  com- 
munion with  God,  but  a  degree  of  union — 
that  holy  oneness  for  which  our  gracious  Re- 
deemer prayed,  when  he  said  in  reference  to 
his  Divine  Manhood :  "  Now  I  am  no  more 
in  the  world  ;  but  these  are  in  the  world, 
and  I  come  to  thee.  Holy  Father  !  keep 
through  thy  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast 
given  me  ;  that  they  ma.\  be  one,  even  as  we 
are."  "  I  pray  not  for  these  alone,  but  for 
those  also  who  shall  believe  in  me  through 
their  word  ;  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as 
thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  them,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us." 

Hence,  though  prayer,  thanksgiving,  and 
praise,  originating  in  the  heart,  may  be  per- 
formed through  the  medium  of  vocal  sound, 
they  may  also  ascend  with  equal  acceptance 
before  the  throne  of  grace,  from  the  secret 
homage  of  the  soul  in  silent  worship ;  whilst 
only  and  alone  in  the  secret  of  the  heart, 
can  that  precious  communion  with  God  be 
witnessed,  which  involves  the  essence  of  them 
all,  in  such  an  awful  sense  and  feeling  of  the 
divine  presence,  as  rises  into  union  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  and  in  which  even  the 
conception  of  words  may  be  unknown. 

Seldom  as  such  seasons  may  be  vouchsafed 
to  the  Christian  traveller,  or  to  Christian 
assemblies  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the 
practice  of  Silent  Worship  is  the  only  proba- 
ble conductor  to  them ;  and  there  is  no  room 
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to  doubt  the  increasing  frequency  of  these 
precious  favours,  as  mankind  advance  in  that 
true  inward  and  spiritual  worship,  which  our 
blessed  Lord  pointed  out  to  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  and  which  must  precede  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  becoming  the  kingdoms  of 
our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ.  Shall  then  a  peo- 
ple who,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  have  been 
distinguished  by  their  profession  and  practice 
of  SILENT  WORSHIP,  take  in  any  measure  a 
single  retrograde  step  in  the  Christian  race  ? 
Very  many  amongst  us  can  yet  respond  to 
this  in  the  exhortation  of  the  apostle,  when, 
after  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  the  "new 
and  living  way," — the  "  law  written  in  the 
heart," — the  coming  "  to  the  holiest  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus," — he  said  :  "  Let  us  hold  fast 
the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering." 

By  the  Son  of  God  himself,  we  are  taught 
to  look  with  tender  regard  on  all  that  work  a 
miracle  in  his  name  ;  and  since  the  conver- 
sion of  souls  to  God  is  not  a  natural  work,  all 
who  are  made  instrumental  in  the  Divine 
hand  to  effect  this  great  and  good  end,  come 
within  the  sphere  of  his  gracious  command, 
"  Forbid  them  not."  It  may  however  be  in- 
structive to  us  to  remember,  that  though  the 
disciples  were  rebuked  for  offering  any  dis- 
couragement to  such  as  these,  they  were  nei- 
ther commanded  nor  encouraged  to  leave  Him 
to  unite  with  them. 

Hence  it  behoves  us  who  believe  that,  we, 
as  a  people,  have  been  rightly  instructed  to 
take  somewhat  of  an  advanced  ground,  in  the 
Christian  profession — it  highly  behoves  us, 
in  the  present  day  of  increasing  light  and 
knowledge,  not  to  descend  in  the  scale  of  re- 
ligious attainments ;  nor  in  any  way  to  assi- 
milate ourselves  with  others  in  their  different 
modes  of  worship  ;  though  their  faithful  la- 
bours, in  the  present  state  of  mankind,  may, 
in  some  respects,  be  adapted  to  rouse  a  be- 
nighted world.  But  whilst  we  may  heartily 
wish  them  "  God  speed,"  in  what  they  believe 
to  be  their  line  of  duty,  we  must  maintain  our 
own  standard  upright  and  pure. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enquire  concerning  such, 
"  What  shall  this  man  do  V  We  might 
thereby  incur  the  rebuke  which  the  Saviour 
gave  to  Peter,  "  What  is  that  to  thee  ?"  To 
their  own  master  they  must  stand  or  fall. 
The  Lord  abundantly  bless  their  labours  to 
others,  and  their  work  to  the  further  instruc- 
tion of  their  own  souls. 

Amidst  the  discouragements  which  some- 
times seem  to  await  us  as  a  religious  society, 
we  may  derive  consolation  from  the  firm  per- 
suasion that  conviction  of  the  rectitude  of  our 
principles  will  spread,  we  faithfully  uphold 
ALL  the  testimonies  given  vs  to  bear.  For 
though  we  may  still  have  to  experience  a 
state  that  may  be  represented  by  the  further 
words  of  our  blessed  Lord  :  "  What  if  I  will 
that  he  tarry  till  I  come  ;"  yet  when  He  docs 
come  and  take  the  possession  of  his  kingdom, 
by  more  fully  manifesting  himself  in  his  spi- 
ritual appearance  in  the  hearts  of  mankind 
generally,  then  many,  very  many,  will  no 
doubt  flock  to  that  standard  which  has  been 
committed  to  us,  unworthy  as  we  arc,  to  hold 
up  to  the  nations. 

In  the  meanwhile  trials  and  probations  may 


be  permitted  to  assail  us,  rather  to  prepare 
for  an  advance  than  a  retrocession  in  the 
Christian  course.  These  sifting  seasons  may 
refine  and  purify  ;  but 

"  If  we  maintain  allegiance  firm  and  sure. 
And  keep  the  faith  immaculate  and  pure," 

they  will  not  overturn.  Should,  however — 
which,  solemnly  be  it  said,  "  God  forbid," — 
should  we  as  a  body  lower  the  ensign  com- 
mitted to  our  charge — then  confusion  and  dis- 
may would  await  us — and  our  testimonies 
would,  no  doubt,  be  given  to  some  other  peo- 
ple, bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof;  for  the 
Lip  of  Truth  himself  has  declared,  "  God  is 
a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  "  For 
the  Father  seeketh  such  to  worship  him." 
"At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my 
Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you." 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

SYNOD  OF  KENTUCKY  ON  SLAVERY. 

The  following  address  to  the  Presbyterians 
of  Kentucky,  proposing  a  plan  for  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  their  slaves,  and 
for  their  future  emancipation,  was  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  ten,  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  ministers  and  elders,  appointed  by 
the  synod  for  the  purpose.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  we  presume  all,  are  friends  of 
the  Colonization  Society,  and  abolitionists  of 
the  old  school,  the  school  of  Washington, 
Patrick  Henry,  John  Jay,  and  Franklin. 
Their  views  of  slavery  accord,  we  believe, 
with  those  of  serious  men  generally,  both  at 
the  north  and  south. 

Dear  Brethren : — The  will  of  the  synod  has  made 
it  our  duty  to  lay  before  you  "  a  plan  for  the  moral  and 
religious  instruction,  as  well  as  for  the  future  eman- 
cipation, of  the  slaves"  under  your  care.  We  feel  the 
responsibility  and  difficulty  of  the  duty  to  which  the 
church  has  called  us,  yet  the  ciiaracter  of  those  whom 
we  address,  strongly  encourages  us  to  hope  that  labour 
will  not  be  in  vain.  You  pioTess  to  bo  governed  by 
the  principles  and  precepts  of  a  holy  religion.  You 
recognise  the  fact  that  you  have  yourselves  "  been 
made  free"  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of  God, — and  you 
believe  that  you  have  been  imbued  with  a  portion  of 
the  same  spirit  which  was  in  "  Him,  who  though  he 
was  rich,  yot  for  our  sakes  became  poor."  When  we 
point  out  to  such  persons  their  duty,  and  call  upon 
them  to  fulfil  it,  our  appeal  cannot  be  altogether  fruit- 
less. But  we  have  a  still  stronger  ground  of  our  en- 
couragenjent  in  our  firm  conviction,  that  the  cause 
which  wc  advocate  is  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  his 
assistance  will  make  it  finally  prevail.  May  he  "  who 
hears  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  needy,"  and  who  has 
commanded  to  let  the  "oppressed  go  free,"  give  to 
each  one  of  us  wisdom  to  know  our  duty,  and  strength 
to  fulfil  it. 

We  earnestly  entreat  you,  brethren,  to  receive  our 
communication  in  the  same  spirit  of  kindness  in  which 
it  is  made  ;  and  permit  neither  prejudice  nor  interest 
to  close  your  minds  against  the  reception  of  the  truth, 
or  steel  your  hearts  against  the  convictions  of  con- 
science. Very  soon  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  moment, 
whether  wc  have  had  large  or  small  possessions  on 
the  earth  ;  but  it  will  be  of  infinite  importance,  whe- 
ther or  not  wc  have  conscientiously  sought  out  the  will 
of  God  and  done  it. 

We  all  admit  that  the  system  of  slavery,  which  exists 
among  us,  Is  not  rijrht.  Why,  then,  do  we  assist  in 
perpetuating  it  ?  Why  do  we  make  no  serious  efforts 
to  terminate  it?  Is  it  not  because  our  perception  of 
its  .linfulncss  is  very  feeble  and  indistinct,  while  our 
perception  of  the  difficulties  of  instructing  and  eman- 
cipating our  slaves  is  strong  and  clear  ?    As  long  as 


we  believe  that  slavery,  as  it  exists  among  us,  is  a  light 
evil  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  long  will  we  feel  inclined  to 
pronounce  every  plan  that  can  be  devised  for  its  ter- 
mination inexpedient  or  impracticable.  Before,  then, 
we  unfold  our  plan,  we  wish  to  examine  the  system, 
and  try  it  by  the  principles  which  religion  teaches.  If 
it  shall  not  be  thus  proved  to  be  an  abomination  in  the 
sight  of  a  just  and  holy  God,  we  shall  not  solicit  your 
concurrence  in  any  plan  for  its  abolition.  But  if,  when 
fairly  examined,  it  shall  be  seen  to  be  a  thing  which 
God  abhors,  we  may  surely  expect  that  no  trifling 
amount  of  trouble  or  loss  will  deter  you  from  lending 
your  efforts  to  its  extermination. 

Slavery  is  not  the  same  all  the  world  over.  And  to 
ascertain  its  character  in  any  particular  state  or  coun- 
try, we  must  examine  the  constituents  and  effects  of 
the  kind  of  slavery  which  there  exists.  The  system,  as 
it  exists  among  us,  and  is  constituted  by  our  laws,  con- 
sists of  three  distinct  ports, — a.  depriviition  of  the  right 
of  property,  a  deprivation  of  personal  liberty,  and  a  de- 
privation of  personal  security.  In  all  its  parts,  it  is 
manifestly  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  as  revealed 
by  the  light  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  light  of  revela- 
tion. 

1.  A  part  of  our  system  of  slavery  consists  in  depriv. 
ing  human  beings  of  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  pro- 
perty. Does  it  need  any  proof  to  show,  that  God  has 
given  to  all  human  beings  a  right  to  the  proceeds  of 
their  own  labour?  The  heathen  acknowledge  it, — 
every  one  feels  it.  The  Bible  is  full  of  denunciations 
against  those  who  withhold  from  others  the  fruits  of 
their  exertions.  "Wo  unto  him  that  buildeth  his  house 
by  unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong  ;  that 
useth  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages,  and  giveth 
him  not  for  his  work."*  Does  an  act  which  is  wrong, 
when  done  once  and  toward  one  individual,  become 
right  because  it  is  practised  daily  and  hourly,  and  to- 
wards thousands  ?  Does  the  Just  and  Holy  One  frown 
the  less  upon  injustice,  because  it  is  systematically 
practised,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  the  land  ? 
If  the  chicanery  of  law  should  enable  us  to  escape  the 
payment  of  our  debts,  or  if  a  human  legislature  should 
discharge  us  from  our  obligations  to  our  creditors, 
could  we,  without  deep  guilt,  withhold  from  our  neigh- 
bours that  which  is  their  due  ?  No  :  we  all  recognise 
the  principle,  that  the  laws  of  the  God  of  nature  can 
never  be  replaced  by  any  legislature  under  heaven. 
These  laws  will  endure,  when  the  statutes  of  earth 
shall  have  crumbled  with  the  parchments  on  which 
they  are  enrolled — and  by  these  laws  we  know  that  we 
must  be  judged,  in  the  day  in  which  the  destinies  of 
our  souls  shall  be  determined. 

2.  T/ie  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  forms  another 
part  of  our  sysie7n  of  slavery.  Not  only  has  the  slave 
no  right  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  has  no  right  even 
to  himself.  His  very  body,  his  muscles,  his  bones,  his 
flesh,  are  all  the  property  of  another.  The  movement 
of  his  limbs  are  regulated  by  the  will  of  a  master.  He 
may  be  sold,  like  a  beast  of  the  field — he  may  be  trans- 
ported in  chains  like  a  felon.  Was  the  blood  of  our 
revolution  shed  to  establish  a  false  principle,  when  it 
was  poured  out  in  defence  of  the  assertion,  that  "  all 
men  arc  created  equal ;"  that  "  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that 
among  these  arc  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness ?"  If  it  be  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  nature 
to  deprive  men  of  their  political  freedom,  the  injustice 
is  surely  much  more  flagrant,  when  we  rob  them  of 
personal  liberty.  The  condition  of  a  subject  is  envia- 
ble compared  with  the  condition  of  a  slave.  We  are 
shocked  at  the  despotism  exercised  over  the  Poles. 
But  theirs  is  a  political  yoke,  and  is  light  compared 
with  the  personal  yoke  that  bows  down  the  two  millions 
of  our  coloured  countrymen.  Does  European  injustice 
lose  its  foul  character  when  practised,  with  aggrava- 
tions, in  America  ? 

Still  further,  the  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  is  so 
complete,  that  it  destroys  the  rights  of  conscience.  Our 
system,  as  established  by  law,  arms  the  master  with 
power  to  prevent  his  slave  from  worshipping  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience.  The 
owner  of  human  beings  among  us,  may  legally  restrain 
them  from  assembling  to  hear  the  instructions  of 
divine  truth,  or  even  from  ever  uniting  their  hearts 
and  voices  in  social  prayer  and  praise  to  Him  who 

•  Jeremiali  xxii.  13.  See  also  James  v.  4.  Lev. 
ziz.  13.    Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15. 
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created  them.  God  alone  is  Lord  over  the  conscience. 
Yet  our  sy.stem,  defrauding  alike  our  Creator  and  our 
slaves,  confers  upon  men  this  prerogative  of  Deity. 
Argument  is  unnecessary  to  show  the  guilt  and  mad- 
ness of  such  a  system.  And  do  we  not  participate  in 
its  criminality,  if  we  uphold  it? 

3.  The  deprivation  »/ personal  security  is  the  remain- 
ing constituent  of  our  system  of  slavery.  Tiie  time  was 
in  our  own,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  when  even 
the  life  of  the  slave  was  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
master.  It  is  not  so  now  among  us.  The  life  of  a 
bondman  cannot  be  taken  with  impunity.  But  the  law 
extends  its  protection  no  further.  Cruelty  may  he  car- 
ried to  any  extent,  provided  life  be  spared.  Mangling, 
imprisonment,  starvation,  every  species  of  torture,  may 
be  inflicted  upon  him,  and  he  has  no  redress.  But, 
not  content  with  thus  laying  the  body  of  the  slave  de- 
fenceless at  the  foot  of  the  master,  our  system  proceeds 
still  further,  and  strips  him  in  a  great  measure  of  all 
protection  against  the  inhumanity  of  any  other  white 
man,  who  may  choose  to  maltreat  him.  The  laws  pro- 
hibit the  evidence  of  a  slave  against  a  white  man  from 
being  received  in  a  court  of  justice.  So  that  wanton- 
ness and  cruelty  may  be  exercised,  by  any  man,  with 
impunity,  upon  these  unfortunate  people,  provided  none 
witness  it  but  those  of  their  own  colour.  In  describing 
such  a  condition,  we  may  well  adopt  the  language  of 
sacred  writ, — "  Judgment  is  turned  away  backward, 
and  justice  stundeth  afar  off  and  truth  is  fallen  in  the 
street,  and  equity  cannot  enter.  And  the  Lord  saw  it, 
and  it  displeased  him  that  there  was  no  judgment." 

Such  is  the  essential  character  of  our  slavery.  With- 
out any  crime  on  the  part  of  its  unfortunate  subjects, 
they  are  deprived  for  life,  and  their  posterity  after 
them,  of  the  right  to  property,  of  the  right  to  liberty, 
and  of  the  right  to  personal  security.  These  odious 
features  are  not  the  excrescences  upon  the  system,  they 
are  the  system  itself — they  are  its  essential  constituent 
parts.  And  can  any  man  believe  that  such  a  thing  as 
this  is  not  sinful — that  it  is  not  hated  by  God — and 
ought  not  to  be  abhorred  and  abolished  by  man  ? 

But  there  are  certain  effects,  springing  naturally  and 
necessarily  out  of  such  a  system,  which  must  also  be 
considered,  in  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  its  cha- 
racter. 

1.  Its  most  striking  effect  is,  to  deprave  and  degrade 
its  subjects,  by  removing  from  them  the  strongest  natu- 
ral checks  to  human  corruption.  As  there  are  certain 
laws  impressed  upon  the  elements,  by  which  God  works 
to  preserve  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  material  crea- 
tion ;,E0  there  are  certain  principles  of  human  nature, 
by  which  he  works  to  save  the  moral  world  from  ruin. 
These  principles  operate  on  every  man  in  his  natural 
condition  of  freedom — restraining  his  vicious  propen- 
sities, and  regulating  his  deportment.  The  fires  of  in- 
nate depravity  which,  if  permitted  to  burst  forth,  would 
destroy  the  individual,  and  desolate  society,  are  thus, 
measurably,  repressed  ;  and  the  decencies  and  enjoy- 
ments of  life  are  preserved.  The  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God  are  thus  seen,  in  implanting  in  man  a 
sense  of  character,  a  desire  for  property,  a  love  for  dis- 
tinction, a  thirst  for  power,  and  a  zeal  for  family  ad- 
vancement. All  these  feelings,  working  in  the  minds 
of  individuals,  (though  not  unmixed  with  evil,)  com- 
bine to  promote  their  own  happiness,  and  the  welfare 
of  communities;  and  they  are  inferior  in  the  good 
which  they  produce  only  to  those  high  religious  prin- 
ciples, which  constitute  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul 
of  man.  The  presence  of  these  principles  alone  can 
compensate  for  their  absence.  Whenever,  then,  these 
natural  feelings  are  crushed  or  eradicated  in  any  hu- 
man being,  he  is  stripped  of  the  nobler  attributes  of 
humanity,  and  is  degraded  into  a  creature  of  mere  ap- 
petite and  passion.  His  sensuality  is  the  only  cord  by 
which  you  can  draw  him.  His  hopes  and  fears  all 
concentrate  upon  the  objects  of  his  appetites.  He  sinks 
far  down  toward  a  level  with  the  beast  of  the  field,  and 
can  be  moved  to  action  only  by  s'lch  appeals  as  influ- 
ence the  lunatic  and  the  brute.  This  is  the  condition 
to  which  slavery  reduces  the  great  mass  of  those  who 
wear  its  brutalizing  yoke.  Its  effects  upon  their  souls 
are  far  worse  than  its  effects  upon  their  bodies.  Cha- 
racter, property,  destination,  power,  and  family  respect- 
ability, are  all  withdrawn  from  the  reach  of  the  slave. 
No  object  is  presented  to  excite  and  cultivate  those 
Tiigher  feelings,  whose  exercise  would  repress  his  pas- 
sions and  regulate  his  appetites.  Thus,  slavery  de- 
ranges and  ruins  the  moral  machinery  of  man — it  cuts 


the  sinews  of  the  soul — it  extracts  from  human  nature 
the  salt-  that  purifies  and  preserves  it,  and  leaves  it  a 
corrupting  mass  of  a(>petite  and  passion. 

2.  It  dooms  thousands  of  human  beings  to  hopeless 
ignorance.  The  acquisition  ol'  knowledge  requires  ex- 
ertion ;  and  the  man  who  is  to  continue  through  li!e 
in  bondage,  has  no  strong  motive  of  interest  to  induce 
such  exertion;  for  knowledge  is  not  valuable  to  him, 
as  to  one  who  eats  the  fruits  of  his  own  labours.  The 
acquisition  of  knowledge  requires  also  facilities  of 
books,  teachers,  and  time,  which  can  be  only  ade- 
quately furnished  by  masters  ;  and  those  who  desire  to 
perpetuate  slavery  will  never  furnish  thec-e  facilities. 
If  slaves  are  educated,  it  must  involve  some  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  master.  And  what  reliance  for  such  a 
sacrifice  can  be  placed  on  the  generosity  and  virtue  of 
one  who  looks  on  them  as  his  property,  and  who  has 
been  trained  to  consider  every  dollar  expended  on  them 
as  lost,  unless  it  contributes  to  increase  their  capacity 
for  yielding  him  valuable  service  ?  He  will  have  them 
taught  to  work,  and  will  ordinarily  feed  and  clothe 
them  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pcrlorm  their  work  to 
advantage.  But  more  than  this  it  is  inconsistent  with 
our  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  expect  that  he  will 
do  for  them.  The  present  state  of  instruction  among 
this  race  answers  exactly  to  what  we  might  thus  natu- 
rally anticipate.  Throughout  our  whole  land,  so  far  as 
we  can  learn,  there  is  but  one  school  in  which,  during 
the  week,  slaves  can  be  taught.  Tlie  light  of  three  or 
four  Sabbath  schools  is  seen,  glimmering  throiiglj  the 
darkness  that  covers  the  black  population  of  a  whole 
state.  Here  and  there  a  family  is  found,  where  hu- 
manity and  religion  impel  the  master,  mistress,  or 
children  to  the  laborious  task  of  private  instruction. 
Great  honour  is  due  to  those  engaged  in  this  philan- 
thropic and  self-denying  course,  and  their  reward  shall 
be  received  in  the  day,  when  even  a  cup  of  cold  watei, 
given  from  Christian  motives,  shall  secure  a  recom- 
pense. But,  after  all,  what  is  the  utmost  amount  of 
instruction  given  to  slaves  ?  Those  who  enjoy  the 
most  of  it,  are  fed  with  but  the  crumbs  of  knowledge 
which  fall  from  their  master's  table — they  are  clothed 
with  the  mere  shreds  and  tatters  of  learning. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  this  state  of  things  will 
become  better,  unless  it  is  determined  that  slavery  shall 
cease.  The  impression  is  almost  universal,  that  intel- 
lectual elevation  unfits  men  for  servitude,  and  renders 
it  impossible  to  retain  them  in  this  condition.  This 
impression  is  unquestionably  correct.  The  weakness 
and  ignorance  of  their  victims  is  the  only  safe  founda- 
tion on  which  injustice  and  oppression  can  rest.  And 
the  effort  to  keep  in  bondage  men  to  whom  knowledge 
has  imparted  power,  would  be  like  the  insane  attempt 
of  the  Persian  tyrant,  to  choin  the  vi,aves  of  the  sea, 
and  whip  its  boisterous  watcra  into  submission.  We 
may  as  soon  expect  to  fetter  the  winds,  seal  up  the 
clouds,  or  extinguish  the  fires  of  the  volcano,  as  to  pre- 
vent enlightened  minds  from  recovering  their  natural 
condition  of  freedom.  Hence,  in  some  of  our  states, 
laws  have  been  enacted,  prohibiting,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, the  instruction  of  the  blacks;  and  even  where 
such  laws  do  not  exist,  there  are  formidable  numbers 
who  oppose,  with  deep  hostility,  every  eft'ort  to  en- 
lighten the  mind  of  the  negro.  These  men  are  deter- 
mined that  slavery  shall  be  perpetuated,  and  they  know 
that  their  universal  education  must  be  followed  by  their 
universal  emancipation.  They  are  then  acLing  wisely, 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  when  they  deny 
education  to  slaves — they  are  adopting  a  measure  ne- 
cessary to  secure  their  determined  purpose.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  such  policy  as  the  robber  exhibits,  who  silences 
in  death  the  voices  that  might  accuse  him,  and  buries 
in  the  grave  the  witnesses  of  his  crimes.  He  is  deter- 
mined to  pursue  his  occupation,  and  his  safety  in  it 
requires  that  he  should  not  indulge  in  the  weakness  of 
keeping  a  conscience.  How  horrible  must  be  that  sys- 
tem, which,  in  the  opinion  of  even  its  strongest  advo- 
cates, demands,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  its  exist- 
ence, that  knowledge  should  be  shut  out  from  the 
minds  of  those  who  live  under  it — that  they  should  be 
reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  level  of  brutes  or 
living  machines — that  the  powers  of  their  souls  should 
be  crushed.  Let  each  one  of  us  ask — can  such  a  sys- 
tem be  aided,  or  even  tolerated,  without  deep  crimi- 
nality ? 

3.  Jt  depr  ives  its  subjects,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
privileges  of  the  gospel.  You  may  be  startled  at  this 
statement,  and  feel  disposed  to  exclaim,  "  Our  slaves 


are  always  permitted  and  even  encouraged  to  attend 
upon  the  ordinances  of  worship."  But  a  candid  and 
close  cxamiiialion  will  show  the  correctness  of  our 
charge.  7'he  privileges  of  the  gospel,  as  enjoyed  by 
the  while  population  in  this  land,  consist  \nfree  access 
to  the  scriptures,  a  regular  gospel  ministry,  and  do- 
mestic means  of  grace.  Neither  of  these  is,  to  any  ex- 
tent  worth  naming,  enjoyed  by  slaves,  as  a  moment's 
consideration  will  satisfactorily  show.  The  law,  as  it 
is  here,  does  not  prevent/ree  access  to  the  scriptures — 
but  ignorance,  the  natural  result  of  tlitir  condition, 
does.  The  Bible  is  before  them,  but  it  is  to  them  a 
sealed  book.  "  The  light  shineth  in  the  darkness,  but 
the  darkness  comprehendeih  it  not."  Like  the  para- 
lytic, who  lay  for  years  by  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  the 
waters  of  healing  are  near  thcrn,  but  no  kind  hand  en- 
ables them  to  try  their  efficacy.  Very  few  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  gospel  ministry.  They  are,  it 
is  true,  permitted  generally,  and  often  encouraged,  to 
attend  upon  the  ministrations  specially  designed  for 
their  masters.  But  the  instructions,  communicated  on 
such  occasions,  are  above  the  level  of  their  capacities. 
They  listen  as  to  prophesyings  in  an  unknown  tongue. 
The  preachers  of  their  own  colour  are  still  farther  from 
ministering  to  their  spiritual  wants — as  these  impart 
to  them,  not  of  their  knowledge,  but  of  their  ignorance: 
they  heat  their  animal  feelings,  but  do  not  kindle  the 
flame  of  intelligent  devotion.  It  has  been  proposed  by 
some  zealous  and  devoted  friends  of  the  coloured  race, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  gospel  ministrations  among 
them.  We  need  not  here  speculate  on  the  probable 
results  of  such  a  scheme,  if  carried  into  effect,  in  a 
community  where  there  is  no  intention  to  emancipate  ; 
for  before  there  is  found  among  us  benevolence  enough 
to  adopt  and  execute  it,  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  ef- 
fect any  highly  valuable  purpose,  the  community  will 
be  already  ripe  for  measures  of  emancipation.  Such  a 
spirit  of  kindness  towards  this  unfortunate  race  as  this 
scheme  proposes,  can  never  co-exist  with  a  determina- 
tion to  keep  them  in  hopeless  bondage.  Further,  there 
are  no  houses  of  worship  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
coloured  population.  The  galleries  of  our  own  churches, 
which  are  set  apart  to  their  use,  would  not  hold  the 
tenth  part  of  their  numbers — and  even  these  few  seats 
are,  in  general,  thinly  occupied.  So  that,  as  a  body,  it 
is  evident  that  our  slaves  do  not  enjoy  the  public  ordi- 
nances of  religion.  Domestic  means  of  grace  are  still 
more  rare  among  them.  Here  and  there  a  family 
is  found,  whose  servants  are  taught  to  bow  with  their 
masters  around  the  fireside  altar.  But  their  peculiarly 
adverse  circumstances,  combined  with  the  natural 
alienation  of  their  hearts  from  God,  render  abortive 
the  slight  efforts  of  most  masters  to  induce  their  at- 
tendance on  the  domestic  services  of  religion.  And  if 
we  visit  the  cottages  of  those  slaves  who  live  apart 
from  their  masters,  where  do  we  find  them  reading 
their  Bibles  and  kneeling  together  before  a  throne  of 
mercy  ?  Family  ordinances  of  religion  are  almost  un- 
known among  the  blacks.  We  do  not  wish  to  exag. 
gerate  the  description  of  this  deplorable  religious  con- 
dition of  our  coloured  population.  We  know  that 
instances  of  true  piety  are  frequently  found  among 
them — but  these  instances,  we  all  know  to  be  awfully 
disproportionate  to  their  numbers,  and  to  the  extent  of 
those  means  of  grace  which  exist  around  them.  When 
the  missionaries  of  the  cross  enter  a  heathen  land, 
their  hope  of  fully  Christianizing  it  rests  upon  the  fact, 
that  they  can  array  and  bring  to  bear  upon  the  minds 
of  these  children  of  ignorance  and  sin,  all  those  varied 
means,  which  God  has  appointed  for  the  reformation 
of  man.  But  while  the  system  of  slavery  continues 
among  us,  these  means  can  never  be  efficiently  and 
fully  employed  for  the  conversion  of  the  degraded  sons 
of  Africa.  Yet  "  God  hath  made  them  of  one  blood" 
with  ourselves;  hath  provided  for  them  the  same  re- 
demption ;  hath  in  his  providence  cast  souls  upon  our 
care;  and  hath  clearly  intimated  to  us  the  doom  of 
him,  who  "  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth 
up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him." 

4.  This  system  licenses  and  produces  great  cruelty. 
The  law  places  the  whip  in  the  hands  of  the  master, 
and  its  use,  provided  he  avoid  destroying  life,  is  limited 
only  by  his  own  pleasure.  Considering  the  absolute 
power  with  which  our  people  are  armed,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  the  treatment  of  their  dependents 
is,  in  general,  singularly  humane.  Many  circum- 
stances  operate  here  to  mitigate  the  rigours  of  per- 
petual  servitude ;  and  it  is  probably  the  fact,  that  no 
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body  of  slaves  have  been  ever  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
and  less  abused,  than  the  slaves  of  Kentucky.  Still 
they  have  no  security  for  their  comfort,  but  the  hu- 
manity and  generosity  of  men,  -who  have  been  trained 
to  regard  them  not  as  brethren,  but  as  mere  property. 
Humanity  and  generosity  are,  at  best, poor  guarantees 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  cannot  assert  their 
rights,  and  over  whom  law  throws  no  protection.  Our 
own  condition  we  would  feci  to  be  wretched  indeed,  if 
no  law  secured  us  frotn  the  insults  and  maltreatment 
even  of  our  equals.  But  superiority  naturally  begets 
contempt ;  and  contempt  generates  maltreatment,  for 
checking  which  we  can  rely  not  on  virtue,  but  only  on 
law.  There  are,  in  our  land,  hundreds  of  thousands 
clothed  with  arbitrary  powers  over  those,  whom  they 
are  educated  to  regard  as  their  property,  as  the  instru- 
ments of  their  will,  as  creatures  beneath  their  sym- 
pathy, devoid  of  all  the  feelings  which  dignify  hutna- 
nity,  and  but  one  remove  above  cattle.  Is  it  not  certain 
that  many  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands  will  inflict 
outrages  on  their  despised  dependents  ?  There  are  now 
in  our  whole  laud  two  millions  of  human  beings  ex- 
posed, defenceless,  to  every  insult  and  every  injury 
short  of  maiming  or  death,  which  their  fellow  men  may 
choose  to  inflict.  They  suffer  all  that  can  be  inflicted 
by  wanton  ca|)rice,  by  grasping  avarice,  by  brutal  lust, 
by  malignant  spite,  and  by  insane  anger.  Tlieir  happi- 
ness is  the  sport  of  every  whim,  and  the  prey  of  every 
passion,  that  may,  occasionally  or  habitually,  infest  the 
master's  bosom.  If  we  could  calculate  the  amount  of 
wo  endured  by  ill-treated  slaves,  it  would  overwhelm 
every  compassionate  heart,  it  would  move  even  the  ob- 
durate to  sympathy.  There  is  also  a  vast  sum  of  suf- 
fering inflicted  upon  the  slave  by  humane  masters,  as 
a  punishment  for  that  idleness  and  misconduct  which 
slavery  naturally  produces.  The  ordinary  motives  to 
exertion  in  men  are  withdrawn  from  the  slave.  Some 
unnatural  stimulus  must  then  be  substituted  ;  and  the 
whip  presents  itself  as  the  readiest  and  most  efficient. 
But  the  application  of  the  whip  to  produce  industry,  is 
like  the  application  of  the  galvanic  fluid  to  produce 
muscular  exertion.  The  effect  is  powerful  indeed,  but 
momentary;  and  if  often  applied,  it  is  exhaustive  and 
destructive  to  the  system.  It  can  never  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  healthful  and  agreeable  nervous 
stimulus,  with  which  nature  has  supplied  us.  Equally 
vain  is  the  attempt  to  supply  by  the  whip  the  deficiency 
of  natural  motives  to  exertion — it  produces  misery  and 
degradation.  Yet  inadequate  as  is  this  substitute,  it  is 
the  best  that  can  he  had — it  must  be  used  while  the 
.system  lasts — the  condition  of  the  slave  is  unnatural, 
and  his  treatment  must  correspond  to  his  condition. 
We  are  shocked  to  hear  of  epicures,  who  cause  the 
animals  on  which  they  feast  to  be  whipped  to  death, 
that  their  flesh  may  be  more  delicate  and  delicious  to 
the  taste.  We  feel  it  to  bo  disgusting  and  intolerable 
cruelty,  thus  to  inflict  pain  even  upon  a  beast,  merely 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  luxury  ;  and  shall  wc  excuse 
ourselves,  if  a  desire  for  ease  or  wealth,  leads  us  to 
eanetion,  sustain,  and  assist  in  perpetuating,  a  system 
which,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  must  lacerate  the  bodies  and 
grind  down  the  feelings  of  millions  of  rational  and  im- 
mortal beings  ? 

Brutal  stripes,  and  all  tlie  varied  kinds  of  personal 
indignities,  are  not  the  only  spi'cics  of  cruelty  which 
slavery  licenses.  The  law  does  not  recognize  tlie 
family  relations  of  a  slave,  and  extends  to  him  no 
protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  domestic  endearments. 
The  members  of  a  slave  I'amily  may  be  forcibly  scpa- 
ralfd,  so  that  they  shall  never  more  meet  until  the 
final  judgment.  And  cupidity  often  induces  the  mas- 
ters to  practise  what  the  law  allows.  Brothers  and 
sisters,  parents  and  children,  husbands  and  wives,  are 
torn  asunder,  and  pcrmiiteil  to  see  each  other  no 
more.  The-iC  act-"  ar^'  daily  occurring  in  the  midst 
of  us.  The  shrieks  and  the  iigony  ofien  witnessed  on 
sucli  occasions,  proclaim  with  a  trumpet  tongue  the 
iniquity  and  cruelty  of  our  system.  The  cry  of  these 
FU.Vcrers  goes  up  to  the  cars  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth. 
There  is  not  a  neighbourhood  where  these  heart-rend- 
ing scenes  are  not  displayed.  There  is  not  a  vil- 
lage or  road  that  does  not  behold  the  sad  procession 
of  manacled  outcasts,  whoso  chains  and  mournful 
countenances  tell  that  they  are  exiled  by  force  from 
all  that  their  hearts  held  dear.  Our  church,  years 
ago,  raised  it.s  voice  of  solemn  warning  against  thi's 
flagrant  violation  of  every  principle  of  mercy,  justice, 
pnd  humanity,    Yet  we  blush  to  annuunco  to  you 


and  to  the  world,  that  this  warning  has  been  often 
disregarded,  even  by  those  who  hold  to  our  com- 
munion. Cases  iiave  occurred  in  our  own  denomi- 
nation, where  professors  of  the  religion  of  mercy  have 
torn  the  mother  from  her  children,  and  sent  her  into 
a  merciless  and  returnless  exile.  Yet  acts  of  dis- 
cipline have  rarely  followed  such  conduct.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  ascribe  to  our  people  generally  a  par- 
ticipation in  these  deeds,  or  a  sympathy  with  them — 
they  abhor  and  loatlie  them.  But  while  the  system, 
of  which  these  cruelties  are  the  legitimate  oflfspring, 
is  tolerated  among  us,  it  is  exceedingly  ditHcult  to  in- 
flict punishment  upon  their  perpetrators.  If  we  com- 
mence discipline  for  any  acts  which  the  laws  of  sla- 
very sanction,  where  shall  we  stop  ?  What  principle 
is  there  which  will  justify  us  in  cutting  off  a  twig  or 
a  branch  of  this  poison  tree,  that  will  not,  if  carried 
i'uirly  out,  force  us  to  proceed,  and  hew  down  its  trunk, 
and  dig  up  its  roots  ?  These  cruelties  are  only  the 
loathsome  ulcers,  which  show  corruption  in  the  blood 
and  rottenness  in  the  bones  of  this  system.  They  may 
be  bound  up  and  mollified  with  ointment — they  may 
be  hidden  from  the  sight;  but  they  cannot  be  entirely 
removed  until  there  is  a  thorough  renovation  within. 
Our  churches  cannot  be  entirely  pure,  even  from  the 
grosser  pollutions  of  slavery,  until  we  are  icilliiig  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  system. 

The  voice  of  the  civilized  world  has  been  lifted  up 
in  execration  of  the  despot  who  recently  dragged 
numbers  of  the  unhappy  Poles  from  their  country,  se- 
parating husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children. 
But  they  are  his  property  by  the  same  tenure  by 
which  we  hold  our  slaves  ;  and  has  he  not  a  right,  he 
may  exclaim,  to  do  as  he  please  with  his  own  ?  Nay, 
the  security  and  peace  of  his  dominions  require  this 
cruelty.  He  is  not  willing  to  relinquish  the  property 
which  he  inherited ;  and  he  may  tell  us,  and  tell  us 
truly,  that  it  cannot  be  retained  in  safety  without  the 
adoption  of  these  horrid  measures.  Can  we  condemn 
his  conduct,  and  yet  justify  our  system  of  slavery? 
Or  can  we  condemn  both  and  yet  be  guiltless,  if  we 
use  no  efficient  exertions  to  terminate  these  cruelties 
among  us  ? 

5.  It  produces  general  licentiousness  among  the 
slaves.  Marriage,  as  a  civil  ordinance,  they  cannot 
enjoy.  Our  laws  do  not  recognise  this  relation  as 
existing  among  them;  and  of  course,  do  not  enforce 
by  any  sanction  the  observance  of  its  duties.  Indeed, 
until  slavery  "  waxeth  old  and  tendeth  to  decay,"  there 
cannot  be  any  legal  recognition  of  the  marriage  rite, 
or  the  enforcement  of  the  consequent  duties.  For  all 
regulations  on  this  subject  would  limit  the  master's 
absolute  right  of  property  in  his  slaves.  In  his  dis- 
posal of  them  he  would  no  longer  be  at  liberty  to  con- 
suit  merely  liis  own  interest.  He  could  no  longer  se- 
parate the  wife  and  husband  to  suit  the  convenience 
or  interest  of  the  purchaser,  no  matter  how  advan- 
tageous might  be  the  terms  oflTered.  And  as  the  wife 
and  imsband  do  not  always  belong  to  the  same  owner, 
and  are  not  often  wanted  by  the  same  purchaser,  tlieir 
duties  to  each  other  would  thus,  if  enforced  by  law, 
frequently  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  master. 
Hence  all  the  marriage  that  could  ever  be  allowed  to 
them,  would  be  a  mere  contract  voidable  at  the  mas- 
ter's pleasure.  Their  present  quasi  marriages  are 
just  such  contracts,  and  are  continually  thus  voided. 
They  arc,  in  this  way,  brought  to  consider  the  matri- 
monial engagement  as  a  thing  not  binding,  and  they 
act  accordingly.  Many  of  them  are  united  without 
even  the  sham  and  forceless  ceremony  which  is  some- 
times used.  They,  to  use  their  own  phraseology, 
"  take  up  with"  each  other,  and  live  together  as  long  as 
it  suits  their  mutual  convenience  or  inclination.  This 
wretched  system  inevitably  produces  revolting  licen- 
tiousness. This  feature  in  the  slave  character  is  so 
striking,  us  to  induce  in  many  minds  the  idea  that 
the  negro  is  naturally  repugnant  to  the  restraints  of 
matrimony.  From  the  ample  and  repeated  testimo- 
nies, however,  of  such  travellers  as  Parke  and  Lander, 
who  have  visited  this  race  in  their  native  land,  we 
learn  that  their  character  is,  in  this  respect,  in  Africa, 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is  here — that  they  regard  the 
marriage  rite  with  remarkable  sacredncss,  and  .scrupu. 
lously  fulfil  its  duties.  Our  familial ity  with  this  con- 
sequence of  slavery  prevents  us  from  regarding  it  with 
the  horror  which  it  would,  under  other  circumstances, 
inspire.  The  sacredncss  of  the  marriage  rite  is  the  bul- 
wark of  morality — the  corner  stone  of  domestic  hap. 


piness.  It  is  the  foundation  on  which  alone  the  whole 
fabric  of  an  organized  and  virtuous  community  can  be 
built.  On  it  must  rest  all  those  family  relations^ 
which  bind  together  and  cement  society.  Without  it, 
we  might  herd  together  like  brutes,  but  we  could  no 
longer  live  together  as  human  beings.  There  would 
be  no  families,  no  strong  ties  of  kindred,  no  domestic 
endearments,  softening  the  manners  and  curbing  the 
passions.  Selfish,  sensual,  and  unrestrained,  man 
would  exercise  his  reason  only  to  minister  to  the  more 
groveling  propensities  of  his  nature.  Any  set  of  men 
will  approximate  to  this  condition,  just  in  proportion 
to  their  approximation  to  the  practical  abolition  of  ma- 
trimonial restraints.  And  certainly  never,  in  any  civi- 
lized country,  has  respect  for  these  restraints  been 
more  nearly  obliterated  than  it  has  been  among  our 
blacks.  Til  us  the  working  of  our  system  of  slavery 
diffuses  a  moral  pestilence  among  its  subjects,  tending 
to  wither  and  blight  every  thing  that  is  naturally 
beautiful  and  good  in  the  character  of  man.  Can  this 
system  be  tolerated  without  sin  ? 

6.  This  system  demorulizcs  the  whites  as  well  as 
the  blacks.  Masters  are  in  a  great  degree,  irrespon- 
sible for  the  exercise  of  their  power  ;  and  they  gene- 
rally feel  that  their  object  in  possessing  and  exercis- 
ing their  domination  is  their  own  utility,  and  not  the 
good  of  those  over  whom  they  rule.  Now,  power  can 
never  be  hold  or  exercised  without  moral  injury  to  its 
possessor,  unless  its  exercise  be  subject  to  responsi- 
bility, or  unless  it  be  held  mainly  for  the  good  of  its 
subjects,  not  of  its  possessor.  The  lives  of  absolute 
monarchs  furnish  us  with  our  most  disgusting  pic- 
tures of  human  depravity.  Few,  even  ol  those  who 
had  been  previously  trained  to  self-control  and  virtue, 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the  corrupting  influence 
of  unrestrained  power.  And  the  effect  is,  in  some 
measure,  the  same,  wliere  despotic  authority  is  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  in  a  smaller  sphere.  No  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  frailty  of  the  human  heart,  would 
desire  uncontrolled  dominion  over  his  lellowmen.  We 
are  sufticicntly  prone  by  nature  to  tyranny,  and  a  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  without 
having  these  feelings  developed,  cultivated,  and  ma- 
tured by  a  sense  of  irresponsibility,  and  by  the  habit 
of  regarding  ourselves  as  born  to  command,  and 
others  as  born  to  obey.  Where  a  consciousness  of 
responsibility,  equality,  and  dependence,  does  not  check 
their  growth,  hard-hcartednesp,  selfishness,  and  ar- 
rogance are,  in  most  men,  fearfully  exhibited.  And 
these  odious  traits  of  character  must  be  peculiarly 
marked  in  those  who  have,  from  childhood,  been  train- 
ed in  the  school  of  despotism.  The  hand  of  one  of 
our  greatest  statesmen  has  strikingly  portrayed  the 
demoralizing  eftects  of  this  system  on  the  minds  and 
manners  of  the  ruling  class.  "There  must  doubtless," 
says  Mr.  Jctierson,  "  be  an  unhappy  influence  on  the 
manners  of  onr  people,  produced  by  the  existence  of 
slavery  among  us.  The  whole  commerce  between 
master  and  slave  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  the  most 
boisterous  passions,  the  most  unrelenting  despotism  on 
the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission  on  the  other. 
Our  children  see  this,  and  learn  to  imitate  it;  for  man 
is  an  imitative  animal.  This  quality  is  the  germ  of 
all  education  in  him.  From  his  cradle  to  his  grave  he 
is  learning  to  do  what  he  sees  others  do.  If  a  parent 
could  find  no  motive  either  in  his  philanthropy  or  his 
selt-lovc,  for  restraining  the  intemperance  of  passion 
toward  his  slave,  it  should  always  be  a  suflicient  one 
that  his  child  is  present.  But  generally  it  is  not  sufli- 
cient. The  parent  storms,  the  child  looks  on,  catches 
the  lineaments  of  wrath,  puts  on  the  same  airs,  in  the 
circle  of  smaller  slaves,  gives  a  loose  to  tlie  worst  of 
passions,  and  thus  nursed,  educated,  and  daily  exer- 
cised in  tyranny,  cannot  but  be  stamped  by  it  with 
odious  peculiarities.  The  man  must  be  a  prodigy, 
who  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  undepraved 
by  such  circumstances."*  Such,  according  to  the  tes- 
timony of  one  who  had  marked  its  operation  with 
a  philosopher's  eye,  is  the  character  which  slavery 
forms — a  character  perfectly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
the  gospel  requires. 

We  forbear  to  picture  before  you  the  consequences 
of  that  indolence  and  aversion  to  all  manual  occupa- 
tions, which  are  necessarily  engendered  in  youth,  sur- 
rounded by  a  servile  class,  who  arc  engaged  in  these 
pursuits.    These  consequences  you  have  all  seen,  and 

•  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia,  p.  319. 
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felt,  and  deplored.  Such  are  the  evil  effects  to  our- 
selves and  our  children  of  the  system  which  we  sup- 
port. Thus  are  we  made  to  eat  of  the  bitter  food  which 
we  prepare  for  others,  and  drink  of  the  poisoned  cup 
which  our  own  hands  mingled — the  sword  with  which 
we  unthinkingly  destroy  others,  is  thus  made  to  drink 
our  own  blood.  These  evils,  if  duly  estimated,  are 
alone  sufficient  to  arm  us  which  implacable  hostility 
tov^ards  the  system  from  which  they  spring.  And 
in  view  of  these  effects  we  can  almost  adopt  the  opi- 
nion expressed  a  few  years  since,  on  the  scaffold,  by 
one  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  slave — 
"  Slavery  is  a  bad  system  ;  it  is  even  worse  for  the 
master  than  it  is  for  the  slaves."  It  is  a  system  whicli 
reminds  us  of  the  dark  magic  of  ancient  days — an  art 
as  fatal  to  those  who  exercised  it,  as  to  those  who  were 
their  victims. 

7.  This  system  draws  down  tipon  us  the  vengeance 
of  heaven.  "  God  is  just,"  and  "  he  will  render  to 
every  one  according  to  his  works."  Oppression  can 
never  escape  unpunished,  while  He  who  hath  empha- 
tically declared  that  he  is  the  "Judge  of  the  widow," 
and  "  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,"  is  on  the  throne 
of  the  universe.  "  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them 
that  are  drawn  to  death,  and  those  that  are  ready  to 
be  slain;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not;  doth 
not  He  that  pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  He 
that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  he  not  know  it  ?  and  shall 
he  not  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  ?" 
Not  a  sparrow  falls  to  the  ground,  we  arc  told,  without 
the  notice  of  God — l)ow  much  more  doth  lie  mark  the 
abuse  and  oppression  of  a  creature  who  bears  his  own 
peculiar  image  ?  "  The  very  hairs  of  our  head  are  all 
numbered" — much  more  are  the  groanings  of  the  op- 
pressed  and  sighings  of  the  prisoner  recorded,  by  Him 
who  says  that  his  name  is  "  Grucious"  and  that  his 
"  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  needy." 
The  blood  of  Abel  did  not  sink  into  the  ground  un- 
heeded— it  called  down  judgment  upon  the  guilty  man 
wiio  had  smitten  his  brother,  and  it  drove  him  out  a 
wanderer  from  the  land  of  his  birth — a  fugitive  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord.  But  the  sore  cry  of  mil- 
lions of  the  downtrodden  has  gone  up  to  heaven  from 
the  midst  of  us  ;  this  cry  is  still  swelling  upward  ;  and 
if  there  be  righteousness  on  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
it  must  bring  down  vials  of  wrath  upon  the  heads  of 
all  who  are  engaged  in  this  guilty  work.  And  when 
he  Cometh  to  execute  vengeance,  "  who  may  abide  the 
day  of  his  coming  ?"  Who  can  stand  before  his  in- 
dignation ?  Who  can  stand  up  in  the  fierceness  of 
his  anger  ?  We  see  the  truth  of  what  the  prophet  de- 
clares, that  "  the  Lord  is  slow  to  anger" — but  we  are 
assured  that  it  is  equally  true,  that  he  is  "great  in 
power,  and  will  not  at  all  acquit  the  wicked  :  the  Lord 
hath  his  way  in  the  whirlwind  and  in  the  storm,  and 
the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet." 

Brethren,  we  profess  to  be  Christians — we  rever- 
ence the  holy  revelation  which  God  has  given — we 
look  to  its  precepts  for  guidance,  and  to  its  denuncia- 
tions for  warnings.  We  know  that  the  principles  of 
the  divine  dealings  are  the  same  in  every  age,  and  that 
what  God  said  to  those  of  old,  when  we  are  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  saith  unto  us.  Listen,  then,  to  one 
of  the  many  intimations  he  has  given  us  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  punish  it.  "  The  people  of  the  land  have 
used  oppression,  and  exercised  robbery,  and  have  vexed 
the  poor  and  needy ;  yea,  they  have  oppressed  the 
stranger  wrongfully,  and  I  sought  for  a  man  among 
them,  that  should  stand  in  the  gap  before  me  for  the 
land,  that  I  should  not  destroy  it ;  but  I  found  none. 
Therefore  I  have  poured  out  mine  indignation  upon 
them;  I  have  consumed  them  with  the  fire  of  my 
wrath  ;  their  own  way  have  I  recompensed  upon  their 
heads,  saith  the  Lord."*  Can  we  despise  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Almighty  ?  Shall  we  shut  our  eyes  and 
close  our  ears  against  the  admonitions  of  the  Great 
Judge  of  the  earth  ?  Shall  we  not  arise  and  "  stand  in 
the  gap  before  him  for  the  land,  that  he  may  not  destroy 
it  ?"  Though  our  "  nest  may  be  built  on  high,"  and 
"  our  defence  be  the  munitions  of  rocks,"  we  cannot 
escape,  if  God  rise  up  against  us — He  can  blast  our 
prosperity — He  can  drown  us  in  blood — He  can  blot 
out  our  existence  and  our  name  from  under  heaven. 

Let  us  remember,  too,  that  not  only  as  a  people, 
but  as  individuals,  God  will  deal  with  us.  The  day  is 
soon  coming  when  every  man's  works  which  he  hath 

*  Ezekiel  xxii.  29— 3L 


wroiighl  shall  be  tried  as  by  fire — and  we  must  then 
"eat  of  the  fruits  of  our  own  ways." 


Goat's  Milk  at  Lisbon. — The  decree  for  suppress- 
ing the  supply  of  milk  from  goats  in  this  city  has 
been  carried  into  effect.  Twenty  thousand  of  these 
beautiful  animals,  in  bodies  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  en- 
tered the  city  every  morning  at  daylight,  and  remain- 
ed about  two  hours,  supplying  every  house  with  their 
delicious  and  wholesome  milk  in  a  genuine  slate,  at- 
tended by  some  thousands  of  fine  healthy  young  men 
and  girls,  who  feed  them  on  the  adjoining  mountains, 
all  of  whom  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  distress.  The 
city  will  now,  like  London,  be  obliged  to  buy  the  milk 
of  cows  highly  adulterated.  The  Portuguese  have  an 
aversion  to  the  milk  of  the  cow.  The  reason  for  this 
violent  and  unpopular  measure  is,  that  the  goats  were 
s'lffered  to  trespass  upon  the  corn-fields  and  gardens, 
or  kintos,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. — Letter  from 
Lisbon. 
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FOURTH  MONTH,  23,  1836. 


Our  yearly  meeting  has  now  (we  write  on 
the  evening  of  fifth  clay,  the  21st,)  been  four 
days  in  session,  preceded  as  usual  by  the 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  on  seventh 
day,  the  16th  instant.  In  consideration  of 
the  uncommon  backwardness  of  the  season, 
we  had  thought  it  probable  that  the  size  of 
the  meeting  would  be  much  diminished  by 
reason  of  the  consequent  pressing  engage- 
ments of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  this  expectation,  however,  we  have 
been  agreeably  disappointed,  and  believe  it 
may  be  safely  stated  that  the  number  in  at- 
tendance, both  of  men  and  women  Friends, 
has  scarcely  been  exceeded  within  the  last 
seven  or  eight  years.  We  have  had  the  ac- 
ceptable company  of  several  brethren  and 
sisters,  ministers  and  others  from  neighbour- 
ing yearly  meetings.  In  a  future  number  we 
expect  to  furnish  a  more  particular  notice  of 
this  our  annual  solemnity  and  its  proceedings, 
some  of  thorn  of  fi  character  peculiarly  inte- 
resting ;  for  the  present  shall  only  add,  that 
throughout  the  several  sittings  the  important 
concerns  that  claimed  attention  have  been 
deliberated  upon  and  disposed  of  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation  and  brotherly  kindness  exceed- 
ingly pleasant  and  satisfactory  in  the  retro- 
spection. ' 

At  Mulberry  street  meeting  house,  on  se- 
cond day  evening,  the  18th  instant,  was  held 
the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Bible  As- 
sociation of  Friends  in  America.  That  ca- 
pacious room,  the  east  end,  was  literally 
crowded,  the  female  part  of  the  auditory  in 
respect  to  numbers,  greatly  exceeding  the 
men.  It  was  truly  an  animating  scene.  The 
report  of  the  managers  for  the  past  year, 
though  shorter  than  usual,  was  listened  to 
with  lively  satisfaction,  and  elicited  various 
pertinent  and  encouraging  remarks  from  in- 
dividuals present,  inciting  to  perseverance  in 
the  important  objects  of  this  valuable  institu- 
tion. Officers  of  the  association  as  follows 
were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year : — 

Sec}-etary — Daniel  B.  Ssiith. 
Treasurer — Henry  Cope. 


Corresponding  Members — John  Paul,  Thos. 
Evans,  Isaac  Collins. 

Managers — Thomas  Stewardson,  Samuel 
Bettle,  Timothy  Paxson,  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
Othniel  Alsop,  Jasper  Cope,  Abraham  L. 
Pennock,  Isaac  Davis,  Joseph  Snowden,  Tho- 
mas Kimber,  Thomas  Bacon,  Thomas  Wood, 
John  Richardson,  Benj.  H.  Warder,  Charles 
Yarnall,  John  G.  Hoskins,  Bartholomew  Wis- 
tar,  George  Williams,  George  Stewardson, 
Lindzcy  Nicholson,  Abraham  Hilyard,  Blakey 
Sharpless,  Samuel  B.  Morris,  Geo.  R.  Smith. 

Having  read  with  deep  interest  in  the  New 
York  Observer,  an  address  (or  rather  a  por- 
tion of  it,  for  the  conclusion  is  yet  to  come) 
by  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  to  the  presbyte- 
rians  of  that  state,  on  the  subject  of  slaveiy, 
we  have  transferred  it  to  our  pages,  nearly 
without  curtailment.  It  is  a  plain-speaking, 
solemn,  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  reason  and 
conscience  of  those  to  whom  it  is  intended  to 
apply,  and  proceeding  as  it  does  from  the 
representatives  of  a  most  respectable  Chris- 
tian denomination  of  a  slave-holding  state,  we 
should  hope  that  it  would,  for  that  reason, 
the  more  readily  gain  access  to  the  minds  of 
slave-holders  in  other  states,  provided  reli- 
gious periodicals  do  concur  in  giving  it  cir- 
culation. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Ilaverford  School 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  committee 
room  of  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Arch 
street,  on  second  day,  the  9th  of  fifth  month 
next,  at  four  o'clock  p.  5t. 

ABR.\.n.\3i  L.  Pennock,  Secry. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Female  Branch" 
of  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  Phila- 
delphia Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  on 
the  28th  inst.,  at  Friends'  Reading  Room, 
Appletree  alley,  second  door  from  Fourth 
street. 

1th  mo.  23d. 

Correction. — In  the  memorial  to  congress 
respecting  Arkansas,  page  222,  last  number, 
first  column,  fourteenth  line  from  bottom,  for 
the  word  in,  read  to.  In  the  editorial  para- 
graph on  the  same  subject,  page  224,  six- 
teenth line,  after  the  word  yet,  supply  the 
word  signed.  Same  paragraph,  thirteenth 
line,  memorial  should  read  memorials. 

We  copied  into  our  paper  of  9th  instant, 
from  the  New  Jersey  State  Gazette,  some 
remarks  relative  to  the  Hicksite  law  for  divi- 
sion of  property.  In  a  subsequent  number  of 
that  journal  it  is  remarked,  that  after  the 
words  "  Society  of  Friends,"  in  the  eleventh 
line  of  the  second  paragraph,  the  words  "  by 
any  instrument,"  should  have  been  inserted. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting-house,  Redstone, 
Fayette  County,  Pa.,  on  fifth  day,  the  31st  ult.,  Israel 
Negus,  son  of  John  Negus,  of  tapper  Springfield,  Co- 
lumbiana County,  Ohio,  to  Lydia,  daughter  of  Jesse 
Garwood,  of  the  former  place. 


Died,  on  the  24th  day  of  the  10th  month,  1835,  John 
Battin,  a  member  of  Moncey  monthly  meeting,  and 
Elkland  particular  meeting,  aged  86  years. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journal  of 
Daniel  Wheeler,  ^c. 

(Continued  from  page  221.) 

fith  mo.  13th.  "  This  date  has  not  failed 
to  awaken  feelings  of  painful  reflection  in  re- 
ference to  days  which  have  long  since  passed 
away,  it  being  thirty-three  years  since  it 
pleased  the  God  of  ail  my  mercies  to  bestow 
a  crown  upon  the  head  of  a  poor  unworthy 
creature,  even  the  rich  blessing  of  a  truly 
virtuous  wife,  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  at 
Doncaster.  Full  well  at  this  remote  period 
do  I  remember  the  solemn  and  delightful  sea- 
son with  which  we  were  remarkably  favoured, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  meeting. 
Dear  Thomas  Colley  appeared  largely  in  tes- 
timony on  the  occasion,  to  the  tendering  of 
many  present.  It  was  indeed  an  earnest  of 
the  Heavenly  Master's  love,  which  never 
ceased  to  follow  us  through  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  time,,  during  a  life  (not  a  little  che- 
quered) for  a  term  of  more  than  thirty-two 
and  a  half  years,  when  He  was  pleased  to 
deprive  me  of  my  greatest  earthly  treasure, 
and  to  take  back  that  which  he  gave;  but  it 
was  his  own,  I  verily  believe,  even  His,  the 
same  who  enabled  me  to  say,  in  the  moment 
of  my  greatest  distress,  "Blessed  be  the  name 
of  the  Lord."  In  looking  over  the  different 
relatives  and  friends  present  on  the  above  oc- 
casion, there  is  at  this  period  scarcely  one  of 
those  individuals,  at  that  time  about  our  own 
age,  who  now  survives,  and  I  find  that  many 
of  them,  much  younger  than  ourselves,  have 
been  summoned  from  works  to  rewards;  thus 
while  many  of  my  contemporaries  have  finish- 
ed their  earthly  career,  I  am  still  spared  a 
little  longer,  a  living  monument  of  the  Lord's 
everlasting  mercy,  for  the  purpose  (I  humbly 
trust)  of  declaring  unto  others  what  he  hath 
done  for  my  own  soul,  and  to  show  forth  the 
praises  of  Him,  who  hath  translated  me  out 
of  darkness  into  marvellous  light.  And  al- 
though the  sacrifice  I  am  making  may  appear 
great,  and  rendered  more  formidable  by  the 
late  hour  in  the  evening  in  which  it  has  to  be 
offered,  yet  in  my  estimation  it  is  small  in- 
deed, and  light  as  the  dust  of  the  balance, 
when  the  love  and  mercy,  long-suffering  and 
compassion  of  my  good  and  gracious  Lord 
God,  are  brought  into  remembrance,  who 
hath  redeemed  my  life  from  destruction,  and 
crowned  me  with  loving-kindness  and  tender 
mercies,  to  myself  incomprehensible  ;  and  I 
am  persuaded,  only  known  to  those  in  the 
same  degree,  whose  sin  is  blotted  out  as  a 
cloud,  and  their  transgressions  as  a  thick 
cloud,  by  repentance  toward  God,  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  into 
the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  each  of 
us,  in  the  depth  of  self-abasement,  can  say 
'  I  am  chief.'  " 

A  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck  against 
the  Island  Inaccessible  is  thus  adverted  to. 

6th  mo.  18th.  "  As  the  day  advanced  the 
wind  and  sea  increased,  and  the  fog  was  so 
dense  close  down  to  the  horizon  that  there 
seemed  but  little  prospect  of  discovering  the 
land,  at  a  sufficient  distance,  to  prevent  our 
running  direct  upon  it.  As  the  afternoon  wore 
away  the  danger  hourly  increased,  but  at  this 


juncture  the  Everlasting  Arm  of  strength  and 
power,  in  wonted  mercy  and  compassion,  was 
signally  displayed  for  our  preservation  and 
relief,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  wholly  to  ex- 
clude the  slightest  pretence  of  mortal  man's 
having  the  least  share  in  it.  The  mist  cleared 
suddenly  away,  and  though  but  for  a  short  in- 
terval, yet  it  was  sufficient  to  discover  the 
lofty  rocky  island,  about  half  a  mile  distant, 
standing  nearly  perpendicular  out  of  the  sea, 
far  enough  above  the  mast  head  of  the  Henry 
Freeling.  We  soon  perceived  that  this  was 
the  island  called  '  Inaccessible,'  and  appro- 
priately so,  for  from  its  vast  height  and  steep 
approach,  no  landing  apparently,  on  the  side 
next  to  us,  could  possibly  have  been  effected, 
This  seemed  at  once  to  relieve  our  anxiety, 
and  the  captain  now  considered  all  danger  as 
past,  and  that  we  should  safely  run  between 
this  island  and  another  called  JSightingale 
Island,  although  not  able  to  see  it  on  account 
of  the  fog,  these  islands  being  ten  miles 
asunder.  Thus  cheered,  we  pursued  our  fly- 
ing course  with  great  velocity,  as  the  wind 
had  increased  with  violence,  soon  after  the 
high  rocky  island  was  first  seen.  But  in  an- 
other hour,  our  prospect  was  suddenly  clouded 
by  the  appearance  of  more  rugged  rocky  land 
on  the  same  side  of  us;  this  circumstance,  for 
a  time,  staggered  all  our  hopes,  as  it  could 
not  be  accounted  for,  and  of  course  we  knew 
not  how  soon  some  lurking  unknown  reef 
might  now  wreck  our  fragile  vessel,  which 
was  scourged  on  by  a  hurricane  blast  with 
greater  speed,  it  is  probable,  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time.  In  the  early  part  of  this  suspense 
Captain  Keen  said  to  me, '  now  if  your  friends 
in  England  could  look  at  us,  they  would  have 
a  better  idea  of  the  sacrifice  you  are  making 
than  they  at  present  possess.'  But  this  would 
have  conveyed  to  them  only  a  faint  idea  of 
what  we  have  since  had  to  pass  through,  and 
were  only  the  beginning  of  those  perils,  which 
in  the  end  have  been  so  abundantly  crowned 
with  wondroua  mercy.  In  this  situation,  the 
night  was  gathering  blackness  and  darkness 
in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  tempest. 

6th  mo.  20th.  "  It  was  observed  that  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  which  had  risen  a 
little  last  evening,  was  this  morning  again  on 
the  decline,  and  by  4  p.  m.  had  fallen  to  29. 
53.  The  wind  freshened  throughout  the  day, 
and  at  night  blew  with  such  tremendous  vio- 
lence, accompanied  with  heavy  rain  and  some 
lightning,  as  compelled  us  again  to  seek  safety 
by  '  lying  to ;'  but  however  trying  to  be  thus 
disabled  from  making  use  of  a  fair  wind  when 
it  blows,  yet  I  believe  we  are  truly  thankful 
in  having  such  a  source  of  relief  from  the 
terrors  of  the  storm  afforded  to  us,  poor  soli- 
tary wanderers  on  the  mighty  deep.  It  is 
three  weeks  to-day  since  we  left  Rio,  and  up 
to  this  time  have  not  seen  another  ship. 

6th  mo.  21st.  "  Still  '  lying  to,'  in  heavy 
gales  from  the  southwest,  with  frequent  squalls 
still  more  beavy,  with  rain  and  forked  light- 
ning, at  the  same  time  the  weather  extremely 
cold  and  penetrating 

6th  mo.  22d.  "  '  Lying  to'  as  yesterday, 
the  storm  still  raging  with  unabated  violence, 
squalls,  heavy  rain  and  lightning  through  the 
night.    The  sea  having  risen  to  a  fearful 


height,  has  frequently  inundated  the  deck  of 
the  vessel,  and  from  the  continual  working  of 
her  whole  frarrie,  our  bed  places  have  l)een 
unfit  to  sleep  in,  the  water  having  found  its 
way  through  numerous  chinks.  This  morn- 
ing early  a  heavy  sea  broke  into  us,  bringing 
a  larger  quantity  of  water  upon  the  deck  than 
at  any  time  before.  To  myself  a  very  re- 
markable and  striking  event  took  place  this 
morning.  Shortly  after  the  vessel  had  shipped 
a  heavy  body  of  water,  I  went  up  the  hatch- 
way to  look  round  for  a  short  interval ;  at 
that  moment  the  sea  was  running  in  moun- 
tamous  succession,  and  I  observed  that  some 
of  the  loftiest  of  the  waves  were  very  nearly 
prevailing  against  our  little  vessel;  it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  not  much  longer  escape  being 
overwhelmed  by  them  altogether.  I  made 
no  remark  to  any  one,  but  soon  after  we  tried 
to  get  some  breakfast ;  whilst  so  occupied, 
one  of  the  men  called  down  to  inform  us  that 
there  was  a  sight  worth  looking  at  on  deck, 
it  was  a  large  collection  of  a  small  species  of 
the  whale, 'close  by  the  ship;  I  thought  I 
should  like  to  see  them,  there  were  perhaps 
more  than  two  hundred  of  these  animals  close 
to  us,  about  twelve  feet  long  each.  When  I 
went  upon  deck  after  breakfast  they  were  still 
close  to  our  bows,  and  the  man  at  the  helm 
said,  that  they  served  as  a  breakwater  for  us: 
their  being  so  was  afterwards  mentioned  by 
some  other  person.  At  last  my  eyes  were 
open  to  discover  the  protection  they  were  af- 
fording our  little  struggling  vessel ;  they  oc- 
cupied a  considerable  portion  of  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  in  the  exact  direction  between  the 
vessel  and  the  wind  and  waves,  reaching  so 
near  to  us  that  some  of  them  might  have  been 
struck  with  a  harpoon ;  they  remained  con- 
stantly swimming  in  gentle  and  steady  order, 
as  if  to  maintain  the  position  of  a  regular 
phalanx,  and  I  suggested  that  nothing  should 
be  done  to  frighten  them  away.  It  was  openly 
remarked  by  some,  that  not  one  sea  had  broken 
on  board  us  whilst  they  occupied  their  useful 
post,  and  when  they  at  last  retired,  it  was 
perceived  that  the  waves  did  not  rage  with 
the  same  violence  as  before  they  came  to  our 
relief.  I  give  this  wonderful  circumstance 
just  as  it  occurred,  and  if  any  should  be  dis- 
posed to  view  it  as  a  thing  of  chance,  /  do 
not,  for  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  great 
and  marvellous  works  of  the  Lord  God  Al- 
mighty. These  friends  in  need,  and  friends 
indeed,  filled  up  a  sufficiently  wide  space  upon 
two  of  the  large  swells  of  the  ocean  as  com- 
pletely to  obstruct  the  approach  of  each  suc- 
ceeding wave  opposed  to  the  vessel,  so  that  if 
the  third  wave  from  us  was  coming  in  lofty 
foam  towards  us,  by  the  time  it  had  rolled 
over  and  become  the  second  wave,  its  foam- 
ing threatening  aspect  was  destroyed  entirely, 
reaching  us  at  last  in  the  form  of  a  dead  and 
harmless  swell.  They  are  a  very  oily  fish, 
and  seldom  larger  than  to  yield  about  two 
barrels  of  oil ;  they  are  commonly  called 
Black  fish. 

6th  mo.  23d.  "  Still  '  lying  to,'  sustained 
through  another  rough  and  perilous  night,  the 
wintry  storm  yet  howling  around  us.  We 
remarked  after  having  just  passed  the  shortest 
day  in  this  climate,  that  our  Friends  in 
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!    England  had  returned  home  from  the  yearly 
I     meeting,  and  were  enjoying  the  delightful 
days  of  summer  at  their  greatest  length. 

6th  mo.  :25th.  "  The  tempestuous  and 
turbulent  weather,  which  our  little  vessel  has 
had  of  late  to  contend  with  so  largely,  the 
great  length  of  voyage  still  unaccomplished, 
at  the  most  unfavourable  season  of  the  year, 
have  frequently  been  a  subject  of  serious 
thought,  but  more  particularly  from  witness- 
ing, since  the  last  heavy  gales,  considerable 
and  almost  daily  increasing  leakage  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  deck,  owing  to  the  great 
strain  to  which  her  upper  works  have  been 
subjected,  by  the  enormous  weight  of  lumber, 
together  with  part  of  our  stock  of  fresh  water 
upon  the  deck.  After  looking  at  the  state  of 
things  on  every  side,  and  taking  the  different 
bearings  of  the  whole  into  deliberate  consi- 
deration, it  seemed  the  most  prudent  measure, 
in  the  hope  of  contributing  to  the  future  safety 
of  the  vessel,  and  to  enable  her  to  perform  the 
service  looked  forward  to,  in  its  fullest  extent, 
to  lighten  her  deck,  by  launching  overboard 
every  weight  of  spars,  &c.  that  could  be  dis- 
pensed with,  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
As  this  could  not  be  done  in  rough  weather, 
without  the  risk  of  injury  both  to  the  people 
and  the  ship,  and  there  being  less  wind  and 
sea  to-day,  than  for  some  time  back,  it  was 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  accomplish  it.  Ac- 
cordingly the  four  heavy  logs,  a  spare  square 
sail  yard  (old,)  a  heavy  spar  intended  for  a 
topmast,  with  many  other  cumbrous  weights, 
which  had  long  tended  to  increase  the  weak- 
ness of  the  quarters  of  the  vessel,  were  cast 
into  the  sea  without  accident.  It  is  truly 
cause  of  regret  thus  to  sacrifice  articles, 
which  at  a  future  day  may  be  much  needed ; 
but  the  necessity  of  thus  endeavouring  to  re-, 
lieve  the  present  difficulty  and  distress,  com- 
pelled us  to  pass  over  that,  which  now  can 
be  looked  at  as  remote,  and  may  never  occur. 

"  As  this  step  has  not  been  taken  suddenly, 
or  hastily  determined  upon,  nor  in  the  moment 
of  impending  danger,  when  fear  might  have 
operated,  but  is  the  result  of  patient  and  deli- 
berate observation,  I  trust  that  our  dear 
Friends  in  England  will  see  the  propriety  of 
our  so  doing.  Several  of  the  articles  thus 
thrown  into  the  sea,  belonged  to  the  vessel 
when  first  purchased,  and  I  believe  the  sum  of 
five  pounds  would  cover  the  whole  amount 
of  such  things  as  were  afterwards  bought  and 
intended  as  extra  stoi'es.  I  was  disappointed 
at  finding  on  enquiry  that  the  name  '  Henry 
Freeling,'  which  was  deeply  branded  on  each 
of  the  four  logs,  had  not  been  previously  cut 
,  out  before  they  were  thrown  overboard,  lest 
I  this  omission  should  give  rise  to  a  report  of  our 
having  been  wrecked,  gone  to  pieces,  or  foun- 
dered at  sea,  if  any  of  them  should  reach  a  dis- 
I     tant  shore,  or  be  picked  up  by  another  ship." 

Some  of  the  succeeding  tempestuous  wea- 
j  ther  is  described  in  the  following  extracts 
J     from  the  Journal. 

7th  mo.  7th.  "  Still  '  lying  to ;'  the  storm 
J  has  continued  all  night,  and  the  sea  makes 
5  very  heavy  upon  us.  The  mercury  in  the 
J  marine  barometer  sunk  to  29.  30,  then  rose 
.|  a  little,  and  again  sunk  lower  in  the  tube. 
„    As  the  night  advanced  the  storm  increased 


with  awful  violence.  Captain  Keen  said,  his 
last  voyage  was  forty-six  months  in  length, 
but  that  he  had  never  witnessed  such  a  night 
during  the  whole  of  it.  The  strength  of  the 
wind  was  incredible,  and  the  lightning  ap- 
palling, with  a  fall  of  rain  and  sleet :  the  sea 
broke  in  upon  our  little  ship  in  an  alarming 
manner.  The  poor  men  were  lashed  upon 
the  deck  with  ropes  to  prevent  their  being 
washed  away  ;  benumbed  with  cold,  and  at 
times  floating  with  the  vast  load  of  water  up- 
on the  deck — their  sufferings  are  not  easily 
described.  The  bulwark  on  the  larboard  side 
was  damaged,  and  the  spray  reached  more 
than  two  thirds  up  the  main  mast.  In  the 
morning  the  seamen  expressed  considerable 
discouragement,  and  I  observed  rather  a  dis- 
position to  make  the  worst  of  things.  The 
captain  said,  '  he  hoped  he  should  not  see 
such  another  night  in  this  vessel.'  One  per- 
son did  not  expect  she  would  have  kept  up 
until  morning.  When  assembled  at  the 
breakfast  table,  I  had  to  tell  them,  with  a 
degree  of  firmness,  that  a  murmur  ought  not 
to  be  heard  amongst  us,  but  rather  the  ex- 
pression of  thankfulness  that  '  we  are  as  we 
are.'  On  looking  round  at  the  ravages  of 
the  storm,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  so 
little  damage  was  done  ;  and  the  increase  of 
pumping  had  been  comparatively  trifling  to 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
violent  and  frequent  strokes  of  the  sea,  and 
the  floods  of  water  that  had  rolled  over  the 
deck  of  the  vessel. 

"  In  the  darkest  part  of  the  night  of  the 
6th  inst.  a  distinct  luminous  appearance  or 
glow  of  light  remained  at  our  mast  head  ;  a 
phenomenon  only  seen  in  dreadful  weather, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  highly  charged  with 
electric  fluid.  The  sailors  call  it  a  corposant. 
I  think  such  a  thing  is  mentioned  in  John 
Churchman's  Journal,  or  that  of  some  other 
worthy.*  The  countenances  of  our  men 
were  considerably  whitened  this  morning,  by 
the  great  quantity  of  salt,  which  having  been 
deposited  by  the  constant  wash  of  the  sea  had 
dried  upon  their  faces.  In  the  course  of  the 
storm  yesterday  evening,  unusual  darkness 
gathered  round  us,  when  suddenly  the  wind, 
which  blew  with  great  violence,  increased  to 
a  complete  hurricane,  and  roared  in  a  terrific 
manner,  and  for  a  time  closely  threatened  our 
little  vessel.  The  force  of  the  wind  was  so 
great  that  the  waves  ceased  to  undulate,  and 
the  surface  of  the  ocean  became  level  and 
whitened  with  foam.  At  this  juncture  I  was 
comforted  in  beholding  the  calmness  and  re- 
signation with  which  my  dear  Charles  was 
favoured.  At  one  time,  he  remarked,  '  What 
a  painful  situation  those  people  must  be  in, 
who  have  not  a  good  reason  for  being  ex- 
posed to  similar  distress,  when  they  find  them- 
selves overtaken  with  it ;'  I  told  him  it  was 
formidable  enough  even  to  those  who  felt 
themselves  in  the  line  of  apprehended  duty. 
As  the  night  approached  another  storm  be- 
gan to  threaten,  and  the  waves  ran  so  cross 
and  broke  in  such  diflferent  directions,  that 
the  motion  of  the  vessel  for  a  time  exceeded 
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I  all  we  had  before  witnessed,  and  the  waters 
,  rushed  on  board  of  her  on  every  side.  At 
10  p.  M.,  it  was  so  tempestuous,  that  we  again 
hugged  the  howling  blast,  by  '  heaving  to ;' 
as  the  vessel  came  round  with  her  head  to 
the  wind,  one  heavy  wave  broke  on  board, 
but  happily  none  of  the  crew  were  lost.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
storm  had  arrived  at  its  greatest  strength, 
this  hope  was  suddenly  extinguished  by  the 
mercury  falling  in  a  short  space  of  time  down 
to  29.  -50.  The  captain  said,  '  We  have  done 
all  we  can,  trust  in  Providence  only  remains.'  " 
The  following  extract  proves  the  state  of 
our  dear  friend's  mind,  about  this  period. 

"  Two  or  three  days  previously  to  this 
tempest,  I  felt  much  depressed  on  account  of 
my  Charles,  he  having  drooped  more  than 
usual,  from  the  effects  of  the  cold  weather; 
the  great  length  of  time  we  had  already  been 
the  sport  of  the  winds  and  waves  since  leav- 
ing the  Rio  de  Janeiro,  could  not  but  excite  a 
painful  and  discouraging  fear  lest  his  strength 
should  prove  unequal  to  the  remaining  part 
of  the  voyage,  as  we  had  only  passed  over 
about  one  thousand  miles  in  distance,  since 
beginning  to  traverse  the  margin  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  are  still  greatly  annoyed  by 
the  strong  currents  and  heavy  gales  which 
prevail  from  the  direction  of  Madagascar,  and 
are  probably  attracted  down  the  Mosambique 
channel,  which  separates  that  island  from  the 
coast  of  Natal,  on  the  southeast  shore  of 
Africa.    But  as  the  late  storm  approached,  I 
felt,  through  unmerited  favour,  increasing 
peacefulness  and  tranquillity,  which  nothing 
during  its  whole  continuance  was  permitted 
to  disturb ;  and  in  the  most  awful  moment  of 
uncertainty  and  impending  danger,  fear  had 
no  place  to  enter ;  this  was  utterly  banished 
by  the  love  of  the  ever  blessed  Master  that 
flowed  in  my  heart,  and  which  in  the  true 
dignity  of  its  heavenly  power  cast  it  out ;  and 
the  language  which  at  intervals  never  ceased 
to  prevail  and  occupy  the  inner  man,  with  a 
soothing  and  encouraging  sweetness,  was  that 
of  the  psalmist,  '  Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord, 
and  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thy 
heart.'    Thus  indeed  w^as  strength  truly  ad- 
ministered, according  to  the  glorious  Avorking 
of  his  power,  unto  all  patience  and  longsuffer- 
ing  with  joyfulness,  to  endure,  and  give  thanks 
to  the  Lord  Most  High.  I  should  shrink  from 
making  any  remark  on  the  state  of  my  own 
mind,  whilst  in  the  extremity,  out  of  which 
we  have  been  so  remarkably  delivered  ;  but  I 
feel  called  upon  by  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  our 
compassionate  Lord  ;  at  the  same  time  a  hope 
gleams  through  my  heart,  that  it  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  some  hesitating  and 
doubting  fellow-travellers  who  may  eventually 
peruse  these  lines,  to  '  follow  on  to  know  the 
Lord'  for  themselves,  and  thus  partake  of  his 
love,  mercy,  and  life-giving  presence,  and  be 
encouraged  to  forsake  all  and  follow  him  '  no- 
thing doubting'  wherever  he  may  be  pleased 
to  lead :  for  the  declaration,  '  Lo  I  am  with 
you  alway,'  will  assuredly  be  verified  in  their 
experience,  and  all  earthly  things  will  be  esti- 
mated but  as  loss  and  dross,  in  comparison  with 
the  excellence  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Je- 
sus." 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
Phipps  on  the  Spiritual  Nature  of  the  Gospel. 

;Conclii(led  from  p.  023.) 

Complete  Christianity  lias  both  an  inside 
and  an  outside ;  a  profession  or  bodily  ap- 
pearance, and  a  life  and  virtue,  which  is  as  a 
soul  to  that  body.  Those  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  both,  are  complete  Christians. 
Those  who  have  the  inward  part  without  the 
outwal-d,  though  incomplete  in  that  respect, 
will,  in  the  sight  of  perfect  equity,  certainly 
be  preferred  to  such  as  have  the  latter  with- 
out the  former ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  all 
who  have  the  history,  and  profess  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  yet  walk  contrary  to  its  requir- 
ings,  could  they  change  conditions  at  last 
with  such  conscientious  gentiles.  Let  those 
who  are  so  deeply  affected  with  absurdity,  as 
to  believe  or  imagine,  that  Infinite  Wisdom, 
Goodness  and  Equity  has  confined  salvation 
to  such  of  his  creatures  as  happen,  without 
any  choice  of  their  own,  to  inhabit  particular 
spots  of  the  globe,  are  formalized  after  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  or  entertain  one  particular  set 
of  articles  and  opinions,  let  such  duly  con- 
sider the  following  texts :  "  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no 
not  in  Israel ;  and  I  say  unto  you,  that  many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the  children 
of  the  kingdom,"  by  education  merely, "  shall 
be  cast  out  into  outer  darkness ;  there  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."*  "  After 
this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which 
no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kin- 
dreds, and  people,  and  tongues,  stood  before 
the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed 
with  white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands ; 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Salva- 
tion to  our  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  !"f 

3.  Real  Christianity  consists  not  in  the 
profession  of  any  framed  articles  of  belief, 
nor  in  the  practice  of  signs  and  ceremonies, 
however  displayed  with  exterior  pomp,  or 
whatever  significance  may  be  fancifully  at- 
tributed to  them  by  their  supporters.  Form 
and  profession  make  not  a  real  Christian,  but 
the  putting  on  of  a  new  nature.  "  They  that 
are  Christ's,  have  crucified  the  flesh  with  the 
affections  and  lusts.":};  "  If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature ;  old  things  are 
passed  awav ;  behold  all  things  are  become 
new,  and  all  things  arc  of  God."§  The  ne- 
cessity of  regeneration,  the  power  by  which 
it  is  effected,  and  the  co-operation  of  God  and 
man  therein,  arc  all  included  in  that  text ; 
"  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  ;  but 
if  ye  through  the  Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds 
of  the  body,  ye  shall  live.  Fur  as  many  as 
are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God. "II 

4.  The  new  birth  is  not  bro\ight  forth  in 
particulars  imperceptibly.  The  new  man  is 
renewed  in  kno\vle(lgc,1f  in  a  certain  and  sen- 
sible experience.  The  soul  in  whom  it  is 
going  forward,  has  an  internal  sense  of  it 
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through  its  whole  progress,  and  must  keep  a 
steady  eye  thereunto,  that  it  may  go  forward. 
"  We  all,"  teaith  the  apostle,  "  with  open  face, 
beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from  glory 
to  glory,  even  as  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord."* 
By  looking  at  the  deceitful  beauty  of  tempta- 
tion men  fall  into  sin,  and  by  keeping  a  sted- 
fast  eye  inwardly  unto  Christ  in  spirit,  with 
humble  resignation  to  him,  and  earnest  de- 
sire after  him,  man  finds  preservation,  and 
gradually  advanceth  from  one  degree  of  grace 
to  another,  till  he  really  experienceth  a  re- 
newal of  the  Divine  likeness  upon  his  soul, 
and  an  inward  translation  out  of  sin,  darkness 
and  death,  into  divine  light,  life  and  holiness  ; 
and  thereby,  in  conclusion,  from  anxiety  and 
misery,  to  peace  and  felicity. 

5.  The  natural  man  may  polish  and  adorn 
himself  with  variety  of  literature,  arts  and 
breeding;  but  in  his  best  accomplishments, 
he  is  but  the  natural  man  still,  which,  the 
apostle  declares,  receiveth  not  the  things  of 
the  spirit  of  God,  neither  can  he  know  them.f 
This  is  the  natural  condition  of  all  men,  be- 
fore the  work  of  renovation  is  begun  in  them ; 
and  seeing  all  stand  in  need  of  divine  grace 
to  effect  it,  and  that  "  God  will  have,  or 
willeth,  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come 
unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;":j:  so,  "  the 
grace  of  God,  that  bringeth  salvation,  hath 
appeared  to  all  men,  teaching  us,"  by  its 
convictions,  "  that  denying  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righte- 
ously, and  godly  in  this  present  world."§ 
Thus,  "  the  mighty  God,  even  the  Lord,  hath 
spoken,  and  called  the  earth,  from  the  rising 
of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof."|| 
All  the  personal  instructions,  and  writings  of 
the  prophets,  apostles  and  their  contempora- 
ries, taken  in  their  full  extent,  have  never 
been  any  thing  near  so  universal  amongst 
mankind,  as  this  grace  and  power  of  God  ; 
for  it  always  hath  been,  and  is  present  to 
every  individual  in  all  nations,  and  through- 
out every  generation. 

6.  He  who  is  given  for  a  light  to  the  gen- 
tiles, and  God's  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,ir  not  only  dispenseth  of  his  grace  uni- 
versally and  individually,  but  even  waits  to 
be  gracious.  "  Behold,"  saith  he,  "  I  stand 
at  the  door  and  knock :  if  any  man  hear  my 
voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  in  to 
him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with 
me."**  This  is  Christ  in  spirit,  who  pro- 
claimeth.  He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear. 

Query.  But  if  man  in  his  fallen  estate  be 
dead,  how  can  the  dead  hear? 

Ansu-.  When  the  Saviour  called  "  Lazarus, 
come  forth  \"'\\  the  dead  was  quickened  and 
immediately  obeyed.  The  voice  of  him  who 
is  a  quickening  spirit:]::};  is  a  quickening  power. 
"  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the 
dead  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  they  that  hear  shall  live."§§ 

Query.  What  is  meant  by  his  standing  at 
the  door  ? 

Answ.  His  wonderful  condescension,  pa- 
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tience  and  long  forbearance,  in  waiting  upon 
the  soul  of  man,  as  for  an  entrance  ;  that  as 
he  is  a  rational  creature,  he  may  be  prevailed 
with  willingly  to  open  his  heart  to  his  Re- 
deemer and  receive  him. 

Query.  How  doth  Christ  in  spirit  knock, 
or  call  1 

Answ.  By  influencing  the  soul  in  its  sea- 
sons of  quietude,  so  as  to  excite  inclinations 
and  desires  towards  good ;  and  also  at  other 
times,  by  distressing  it  with  the  painful  sensa- 
tions of  guilt  and  remorse,  for  its  sinful  pur- 
suits and  practices. 

Query.  How  shall  man  open  to  him,  and 
receive  him  ? 

Ansio.  By  resigning  his  attachment  to  self, 
and  the  propensities  of  sense,  and  humbly  ad- 
hering to  the  voice,  or  present  manifestations 
of  the  spirit. 

Query.  How  doth  the  Lord  come  in  and 
sup  with  man,  and  make  him  a  partaker  of 
his  supper? 

Answ.  When  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  re-  i 
ceived  by  the  soul  in  faith,  love  and  due  sub-  I 
niission,  he  proceeds  by  degrees  to  set  it  at  i 
liberty  from  the  bondage  and  influence  of  ' 
corruption;  for,  "where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,"  in  possession,  "  there  is  liberty ;" 
and  when  he  hath  brought  the  soul  into  a 
proper  degree  of  purification  he  sheds  the 
comfort  of  his  love  into  it,  and  makes  it  a 
partaker  of  the  communion  of  saints,  which 
is  inward  and  spiritual.    This  is  the  true 
supper  of  the  Lord.    He  who  participates  of 
this,  discerns  and  tastes  the  Lord's  spiritual 
body,  and  experienceth  it  to  be  meat  indeed, 
and  his  blood  to  be  drink  indeed. 


Died,  4lli  mo.  19th,  1836,  Barbara  Boss,  widow,  in 
the  73d  year  of  her  a^e  ;  a  member  of  the  monthly 
meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia. 

 on  the  9th  inst.,  in  this  city,  Mary  T.  Glover, 

aged  23  years  and  4  months. 

The  deceased  had  for  several  years  been  afflicted 
with  a  di.sease  of  the  heart,  during  which  time,  she  ^ 
manifested  much  Christian  resignation,  being  never  I 
heard  to  murmur  nt  her  situation,  but  frequently  e.\.  i 
prej^scd  her  thankfulness  that  it  was  so  much  more  ' 
comfortable  than  it  might  be.    During  several  months  i 
previous  to  her  decease,  it  was  manifest  to  her  friends  f 
that  she  wis  gradually  preparing  for  a  better  and  p 
more  enduring  state  of  existence.    She  was  eight  ii 
weeks,  during  her  last  illness,  confined  to  her  cliam-  c 
ber,  in  uhich  time  she  frequently  expres.^ed  strong  / 
faith  in  the  promises  of  her  Saviour;  emphatically  v 
saying-,  1  know  he  will  not  forsake  me,  as  I  have  put 
my  trust  in  him.   Her  heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  \ 
and  love  to  those  who  attended  on  her,  frequently  ad-  i 
vising  them,  and  others  who  visited  her,  to  seek  the 
Lord  whilst  in  health.  , 

 on  the  3d  inst.,  after  a  prntraclcd  illnesF,  a 

Katharink  Svkks,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  a<:e,  a  mem-  i 
ber  of  Upper  Springfield  monthly  meeting,  N.  J.    She  j 
was  a  firm  believer  in  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  and  sincerely  attached  to  the  order  and  prin-  , 
ciples  of  our  religious  society. 

 at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  on  the  29th  of  1st  mo. 

last,  Joseph  Li.nton,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

 about  the  SOili  of  3d  month  last,  at  Ploa.sant 

Valley,  Oulchcss  County,  N.  Y.,  Nancv  Dean,  wife  of 
Daniel  S.  Dean,  a  member  of  Oswego  monthly  meet- 
ing, aged  about  69  years  ;  having  been  an  example  of 
patience  in  affliclion,  and,  we  believe,  has  joined  that 
great  multitude  which  no  man  could  number,  that 
came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  whose  gnrments  had 
been  washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
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From  the  New  York  Observer. 
SYNOD  OF  KENTUCKY  ON  SLAVERY. 

(Concluded  from  p.  229.) 
We  have  exhibited,  fairly,  but  briefly,  the  nature  and 
effects  of  slavery.  For  the  truth  of  our  facts,  we  refer 
to  your  own  observations ;  for  the  correctness  of  our  rea- 
soning,  we  appeal  to  your  judgments  and  consciences. 
What,  then,  must  we  conclude  ?  Is  slavery  a  system 
which  Christians  should  sanction  or  even  tolerate,  if 
their  efforts  can  avail  to  abolish  it  ?  The  reply  is  often 
made,  "  God's  word  sanctions  slavery,  and  it  cannot 
therefore  be  sinful.  It  cannot  be  our  duty  to  relinquish 
our  power  over  our  slaves,  or  the  Bible  would  have  en- 
joined  it  upon  us  to  do  so."  We  will  not  attempt  an 
elaborate  argument  against  this  plea  for  slavery — it 
needs  no  such  answer.  A  few  observations  will  suffice 
to  show  its  utter  fallacy. 

We  are  told  that  the  apostles  gave  to  Christian  mas- 
ters and  Christian  servants  directions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  their  mutual  conduct.  True ;  and  these  direc- 
tions will  be  valuable  while  the  world  lasts — for  so 
long,  we  doubt  not,  will  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant  exist.  But  how  do  such  directions  license 
holding  of  slaves  ?  The  terms  which  the  apostles  use  in 
giving  these  precepts,  are  the  same  terms  which  they 
would  have  used,  had  there  been  no  slaves  upon  the 
earth.  Many  of  the  masters  of  that  day  were  indeed 
slaveholders,  and  many  of  the  servants  were  slaves — 
but  should  that  circumstance  have  prevented  the  in- 
spired ambassadors  from  teaching  the  duties  which  de- 
volve upon  masters  and  servants,  in  every  age,  and 
under  every  form  of  service  ?  If  so,  then  the  fact  that 
rulers  at  that  time  were  generally  tyrants,  and  the 
people  vassals,  should  have  prevented  them  from  lay- 
ing down  the  duties  of  rulers  and  people.  In  the  pre- 
cepts of  holy  writ,  neither  political  tyranny  nor  domes- 
tic slavery  is  countenanced.  Nay,  if  masters  complied 
with  the  apostolic  injunction  to  them,  and  gave  their 
servants,  as  they  were  directed  to  do,  "  that  which  is 
just  and  equal,"  there  would  be  at  once  an  end  of  all 
that  is  properly  called  slavery. 

The  divine  right  of  kings  to  tyrannize  over  their 
subjects,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  resistance  to  their 
authority  on  the  part  of  the  people,  were  formerly 
maintained  by  the  very  same  kind  of  scriptural  argu- 
ments, which  are  now  advanced  in  support  of  slavery. 
.The  arguments  drawn  from  the  Bible  in  favour  of 
despotism,  are,  indeed,  much  more  plausible  than  those 
in  favour  of  slavery.  We  despise  the  former — how 
then  should  we  regard  the  latter  ? 

It  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  the  "  New  Testa- 
ment docs  not  condemn  slaveholding  in  express  terms." 
And  the  practice  has  been  advocated,  because  it  has 
not  been  denounced.  If  this  assertion  were  true,  and 
if  the  Bible  only  virtually  denounced  it,  it  would  be  a 
sin.  No  man  can  righteously  continue  a  practice 
which  God  disapproves  of,  no  matter  in  what  form  the 
disapproval  is  expressed.  But  the  assertion  is  not  true. 
The  New  Testament  does  condemn  slaveholding,  as 

PRACTISED  among  US,  IN  THE  MOST  EXPLICIT  TERMS  FUR- 
NISHED BY  THE  LANGUAGE  IN  WHICH  THE  INSPIRED  PEN- 
MEN WROTE.    If  a  physician,  after  a  minute  examina- 


tion, should  tell  a  patient,  that  his  every  limb  and 
organ  was  diseased — if  he  should  enumerate  the  va- 
rious parts  of  his  bodily  system,  the  arms,  the  legs,  the 
head,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  &c.,  and  should  say  of 
each  one  of  these  parts  distinctly  that  it  was  unsound  ; 
could  the  man  depart  and  say,  "  after  all  I  am  not  dis- 
eased, for  the  physician  has  not  said  in  express  terms, 
that  my  body  is  unsound  ?"  Has  he  not  received  a 
more  clear  and  express  declaration  of  his  entirely  dis- 
eased condition,  than  if  he  had  been  told  in  merely 
general  terms,  that  his  body  was  unsound  ?  Thus  has 
God  condemned  slavery.  He  has  specified  the  parts 
which  compose  it,  and  denounced  them,  one  by  one,  in 
most  ample  and  unequivocal  form.  In  the  Engli.sh 
language  we  have  the  term  servant,  which  we  apply 
indiscriminately  both  to  those  held  in  voluntary  sub- 
jection to  another,  and  to  those  whose  subjection  is  in- 
voluntary. We  have  also  the  term  slave,  which  is 
applicable  exclusively  to  those  held  in  involuntary  sub- 
jection. The  Greek  language  had  a  word  correspond- 
ing exactly,  in  signification,  with  our  word  servant; 
but  it  had  none  that  answered  precisely  to  our  term 
slave.*  How  then  was  an  apostle,  writing  in  Greek, 
to  condemn  our  slavery  ?  Could  it  be  done  in  the  way 
in  which  some  seem  to  think  it  must  be  done,  before 
they  will  be  convinced  of  its  sinfulness  '.'  How  can  we 
expect  to  find  in  scripture  the  words  "  slavery  is  sin- 
ful  ?"  when  the  language  in  which  it  is  written  con- 
tained no  term  which  expressed  the  meaning  of  our 
word  slavery  ?  Would  the  advocates  of  slavery  wish  us 
to  show  that  the  apostles  declare  it  to  be  unchristian 
to  hold  servants  (douloi)  ?  This  would  have  been  de- 
nouncing, as  criminal,  practices  far  different  from 
slaveholding.  But  inspiration  taught  the  holy  penmen 
the  only  correct  and  efficacious  method  of  conveying 
their  condemnation  of  this  unchristian  system.  They 
pronounce  of  each  one  of  those  several  things  which 
constitute  slavery,  that  it  is  sinful — thus  clearly  and 
for  ever  denouncing  the  system,  wherever  it  might 
appear,  and  whatever  name  it  might  assume.  If  a 
writer  should  take  up  each  part  of  our  federal  consti- 
tution  separately,  and  condemn  it  article  by  article, 
who  would  have  the  folly  to  assert  that,  after  all,  he 
had  not  expressly  condemned  the  constitution  7  Who 
would  say  that  this  thorough  and  entire  disapproval  of 
every  part  of  the  instrument  of  confederation  must 
pass  for  nothing,  and  is  no  proof  of  the  writer's  hosti- 
lity  to  it,  because  he  has  never  said  exactly  so  many 
words,  "  I  disapprove  of  the  constLtution  of  the  United 
States  ?"  We  see  that  he  could  condemn  it  most  expli- 
citly and  thoroughly,  without  even  mentioning  it  by 
name. 

Further,  human  language  is  so  fluctuating  that 
words  often,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  change  their^ean- 
ing.  The  word  tyrant  expresses  now  a  very  different 
idea  from  that  which  it  once  conveyed.  So  the  term 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  at  some  future  pe- 
riod, from  the  alterations  introduced  into  our  govern- 
ment, may  indicate  something  far  different  from  that 
which  it  now  indicates.  It  is  true  wisdom,  then,  when 
we  wish  to  perpetuate  our  condemnation  of  a  system 
or  institution,  to  express  our  sentiments  of  the  various 
things  that  constitute  the  system  or  institution,  and 
not  of  the  mere  name  by  which  it  is  now  known.  Thus 

*  The  words  oiketes,  andrapodon,  are  those  which 
most  nearly  correspond,  in  the  idea  which  they  pre- 
sent,  with  our  word  slave.  But  oiketes  properly  signi- 
fies a  domestic;  and  andrapodon,  one  taken  and  en- 
slaved in  war.  The  inspired  writers  could  not  have 
denounced  our  sort  of  slavery,  by  using  either  of  these 
words.  If  they  had  forbidden  us  to  hold  oiketai,  they 
would  have  forbidden  us  the  use  of  all  domestics — if 
they  had  forbidden  us  to  hold  andrapoda,  they  might 
have  been  interpreted  as  forbidding  our  use  only  of 
such  slaves  as  had  been  taken  and  enslaved  in  war. 


our  sentiments  will  be  guarded  from  the  misconcep- 
tion.-! that  may  arise  in  the  fluctuation  of  language.  So 
that  even  if  there  were  words  in  Greek,  specifically  set 
apart  to  designate  the  idea  of  slavery,  inspiration  would 
probably  still  have  guided  the  apostles  to  their  present 
form  of  expression  in  its  condemnation.  Had  they 
used  such  language  as  this,  "  slavery  is  sinful,"  some 
modern  apologist  for  the  system  might  have  alleged, 
that  our  slavery  was  such  as  existed  among  the  Greeks 
— that  slavery  here  was  a  different  thing  from  that 
which  the  apostles  denounced.  But  the  course  they 
pursued  leaves  no  room  for  such  a  subterfuge.  We 
have  received  the  command,  "love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself," — and  we  are  conscious  that  we  are  violating 
the  whole  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  this  precept, 
when,  for  our  own  trifling  pecuniary  gain,  we  keep  a 
whole  race  sunk  in  ignorance  and  pain.  We  are 
commanded  to  give  our  servants  "  that  which  is  just 
and  equal ;"  and  no  sophistry  can  persuade  us  that  we 
fulfil  this  towards  those  whom  we  deprive  of  the  re- 
ward of  their  labour.  We  know  that  the  idea  of  a 
bondman  receiving  a  just  and  equal  remuneration  for 
his  labour,  never  enters  the  minds  of  slaveholders. 
The  precepts  against  fraud,  oppression,  pride,  and  cru- 
elty, all  cut  directly  through  the  heart  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem. Look  back  at  the  constituents  and  the  effects  of 
slavery,  and  ask  yourselves,  "  Is  not  every  one  of  these 
things  directly  at  variance  with  the  plainest  commands 
of  the  gospel?  The  maintenance  of  this  system  breaks 
not  one  law  of  the  Lord,  or  two  laws — it  violates  the 
whole  code — it  leaves  scarcely  one  precept  unbroken. 
And  will  any  one,  then,  contend  that  slavery  is  not  re- 
probated by  God,  and  that  he  may  participate  in  the 
system,  and  assist  in  its  perpetuation,  without  deep 
criminality  ?  Forbid  it  conscience — forbid  it  common 
sense !  Gaming,  horse-racing,  gladiatorial  shows  in 
which  men  were  hired  to  butcher  each  other,  the  sell- 
ing of  children  by  their  parents  which  was  oflen  prac 
tised  in  ancient  days — all  these  things  are  condemned 
by  the  scriptures,  not  by  name,  but  (as  slavery  is  con- 
demned) by  denouncing  those  crirnes  of  which  these 
acts  are  modificaiinns  and  illustrations. 

These  views  of  the  sinfulness  of  slavery  place  it  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual 
connected  with  the  system  to  aid,  vigorously  and  effi- 
ciently, in  its  abolition,  and  thus  free  himself  from  all 
participation  in  its  criminality.  How  is  this  to  be 
done  ?  Certainly  not  by  merely  treating  our  slaves 
kindly,  and  thus  mitigating  the  evils  of  their  condition. 
You  may  say  you  have  already,  in  the  case  of  your 
own  slaves,  abolished  the  worst  evils  of  the  system, 
and  that  in  every  way  you  promote  their  comfort  and 
welfare.  Still  duty  absolutely  requires  at  least  one 
more  step — a  guarantee  that  their  future  happiness, 
and  that  of  their  children,  shall  not  be  at  the  mercy  of 
another's  caprice.  And  this  can  be  effected  only  by  a 
legal  provision  for  their  release  from  bondage.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Romans  were  in  a  better  condition 
under  Titus,  than  they  would  have  been,  had  they 
governed  themselves.  But  the  gentleness  of  his  sway 
only  aggravated  the  horrors  of  their  situation,  under 
his  dark  and  bloody  successors.  Granting  all  that  any 
man  may  urge  in  favour  of  his  own  kindness  to  his 
dependents,  still  he  is,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
and  God,  retaining  them  in  a  condition,  which  is 
tolerable  only  under  the  most  rare  and  favourable  cir- 
cumstances— vi'hich  inevitably  works  wo  and  ruin,  un- 
less prevented  by  the  singular  virtue  and  generosity  of 
an  extraordinary  master.  Would  we  be  willing  that 
we  and  our  children  should  be  thus  held  ?  And  re- 
member that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Christian 
morality  is,  that  "  what  things  soever  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 
Are  we  complying  with  our  Saviour's  injunction,  when 
we  thus  leave  our  fellow-beings  exposed  to  all  the 
future  miseries,  which  avarice,  caprice,  and  cruelty 
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may  inflict?  Yet  we  profess  subjection  to  Clirist's 
laws — "  he  that  linowcth  my  will  and  doeth  it,"  says 
the  divine  Redeemer,  "  he  it  is  that  loveth  nie."  The 
very  best  condition  of  a  slave  for  life,  is  like  the  condi- 
tion of  those  unfortunate  men  that  we  sometimes  read 
of,  who  have  been  unjustly  condemned  to  die — but 
mercy  or  policy  arresting  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence, they  have,  for  a  time,  been  permitted  to  go  at 
large,  yet  liable  every  moment  to  be  remanded  to  pri- 
son and  to  death.  This  is  the  situation  of  a  slave,  at 
his  best  estate — and  who  will  say  that  either  mercy  or 
justice  permits  us  to  retain  him  in  such  a  situation  ? 

It  is  often  urged  that  our  slaves  are  belter  off  than 
f!is  free  negroes.  If  mankind  had  considered  this  plea 
for  continuing  to  hold  slaves  a  valid  one,  the  whole 
world  would  have  been  still  in  slavery — for  all  nations 
have  been  at  one  time  or  other  in  some  kind  of  slavery 
— and  all  despots  urged  this  plea  against  their  emanci- 
pation. Besides,  no  man  ought  to  urge  this  as  his 
reason  for  retaining  his  bondmen,  unless  he  feels  con- 
scious that  it  is  his  real  7n.otive.  And  we  willingly 
appeal  to  every  man's  conscience  to  say,  whether  his 
own  imagined  interest  is  not  his  real  motive  for  re- 
fusing to  adopt  any  efficient  measures  for  changing 
the  condition  of  his  servants.  That  our  negroes,  if 
emancipated,  will  be  worse  off,  is,  we  feel,  but  the  spe- 
cious pretext  for  lulling  our  own  pangs  of  conscience, 
and  answering  the  argument  of  the  philanthropist. 
None  of  us  believe  that  God  has  so  created  a  whole  race, 
that  it  is  better  for  them  to  remain  in  perpetual  bondage. 
One  mode  of  emancipation  may  be  preferable  to  an- 
other— but  any  mode  is  preferable  to  the  perpetuation, 
through  generations  to  come,  of  a  degrading  bondage. 
History,  with  a  hundred  tongues,  testifies  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  emancipate  is  to  elevate.  And  it  is 
vain,  for  any  man  to  argue  against  such  a  general  law 
of  nature  by  adducing  the  occasional  departures,  which 
have  fallen  under  his  own  personal  observation.  We 
plant  ourselves  down  on  the  broad  and  acknowledged 
jirinciple,  that  God  created  all  men  capable  of  freedom 
— if,  then,  they  have  become  unfit  for  this  condition,  it 
is  by  our  fault  they  have  become  so :  and  our  exertions, 
if  we  are  willing  to  do  our  duty,  can  easily  restore  to 
them  that  fitness  of  which  we  have  deprived  them. 

As  the  conclusion  of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  we 
assert  it  to  be  the  unquestionable  duty  of  every  Chris- 
tian, to  use  vigorous  and  immediate  measures  for  the 
destruction  of  the  whole  system,  and  for  the  removal  of 
fill  its  unhappy  effects.  Both  these  objects  should  be 
contemplated  in  liis  efforts. 

No  plan  of  emancipation  can  be  proposed,  to  which 
we  may  not  find  objections.  Difficulties  environ  us. 
Our  position  is  unnatural ;  and  we  can  neither  retain 
it,  nor  recede  from  it,  without  suffering  and  inflicting 
evils;  and  the  man  who  will  not  emancipate,  until  he 
can  see  a  plan  which  will  secure  the  happiness  of  him- 
self and  his  slaves,  without  effort  and  without  inconve- 
nience, will  have  to  wait  until  the  trumpet  of  the  arch- 
angel shall  summon  the  slave  and  his  master  before 
the  dre;;d  tribunal  of  their  common  Lord.  He  who 
will  not  move  in  this  work,  because  he  can  see  no 
plan  unattended  with  some  evils  and  some  sacrifice,  is 
like  one  who  having  wandered  into  the  depth  of  a 
swamp,  determines  to  remain  there,  because  he  can 
see  no  way  of  escape,  in  which  he  will  not  encounter 
thorns  and  quagmires  to  obstruct  and  annoy  hiin. 

What,  then,  is  the  wisest  plan  we  can  adopt  for  ef- 
fecting tills  work  of  duty  ?  The  most  simple  is  that  of 
abolition,  or  immediate  and  complete  emancipation. 
i\Iany  considerations,  however,  induce  in  us  the  belief, 
that  this  is  not  the  best  plan  which  might  be  presented 
to  you  for  general  adoption.  It  is,  doubtless,  prefer- 
able to  perpetuating  the  bondage  of  your  slaves.  So, 
loo,  in  the  [)nlitical  world,  a  revolution,  with  all  its  con- 
sequences, is  prcf(;rublc  to  a  perpetuation  of  tyranny; 
yet  certainly  a  safe  and  rapid  political  reformation  is, 
in  all  practical  cases,  the  dictate  of  both  humanity  and 
policy.  There  are,  we  doubt  not,  many  cases  in  which 
tlic  condition  and  character  of  particular  slaves,  render 
their  immediate  emancipation  the  master's  duty.  But 
those  wiio  conceive  that  immediate  emancipation  is,  in 
all  cases,  a  duty,  do  not  reflect  upon  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed.  Tiiey  argue  as  if  wc  had  a 
system  of  laws,  devised  in  reference  to  the  peculiar 
character  and  condition  of  emancipated  blacks,  and 
adapted  both  to  exercise  over  them  a  salutary  and  ne- 
cessary restraint,  and  also  to  secure  their  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement.    If  the  political  community 


in  which  we  live  would  enact  such  laws,  then  the  case 
which  they  imagine  might  be  realized,  and  our  duty 
might  be  different  from  what  it  now  is.  At  present, 
an  emancipated  black  among  us  is  placed  in  peculiarly 
unpropitious  circumstances.  His  situation  is  surround- 
ed by  difficulties  and  temptations  and  no  provision  is 
made  to  secure  him  against  them,  or  to  promote  either 
his  own  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  or  that  of  his 
offspring.  We  cannot,  then,  place  our  slave  under  the 
restraint  and  protection  of  peculiar  laws,  which  would, 
as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  guaranty  his  safety  and 
advancement.  We  have  no  legal  system  which  might 
be  a  kind  of  Mosaic  dispensation  to  our  slaves,  pre- 
paring them  for  the  clearer  light  and  higher  privileges 
of  a  more  glorious  economy,  where  they  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  that  full  liberty,  wherewith  God,  in  his  pro- 
vidence, has  made  us  free.  We,  as  individuals,  are 
shut  up  to  the  alternative  of  giving  our  slaves  unre- 
strained self-control,  or  retaining,  for  a  time,  our  legal 
authority  over  them.  The  fact  that  our  power  is 
greater  than  should  have  ever  been  entrusted  to  mas- 
ters, is  no  sufficient  reason  for  a  conscientious  man's 
immediate  relinquishment  of  his  only  title  to  exercise 
that  portion  of  authority,  which,  he  is  fully  persuaded, 
is  necessary  to  be  continued,  for  a  time,  for  the  good 
of  those  over  whom  it  extends. 

The  plan,  then,  which  we  propose,  is,  for  the  master 
to  retain,  during  a  limited  period,  and  with  a  regard 
to  the  real  welfare  of  the  slave,  that  authority  which 
he  before  held  in  perpetuity,  and  solely  for  his  own 
interest.  Let  the  full  future  liberty  of  the  slave  be  se- 
cured  against  all  contingencies,  by  a  recorded  deed  of 
emancipation,  to  take  eftect  at  a  specified  time.  In 
the  meanwhile,  let  the  servant  be  treated  with  kind- 
ness— let  all  those  things  which  degrade  him  be  re- 
moved — let  him  enjoy  means  of  instruction — let  his 
moral  and  religious  improvement  be  sought — let  his 
prospects  be  presented  before  him,  to  stimulate  him  to 
acquire  those  habits  of  foresight,  economy,  industry, 
activity,  skill,  and  integrity,  which  will  fit  him  for 
using  well  the  liberty  he  is  soon  to  enjoy.  That  mas- 
ter is,  in  our  opinion,  doing  most  for  the  destruction  of 
this  system,  who  thus  sets  in  operation  a  machinery 
which,  in  a  given  and  limited  period,  will  not  only  un- 
bind the  body  of  the  slave,  but  will,  link  by  link,  and 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  efTcctcd,  twist  off 
the  fetters  that  now  cramp  his  soul.  If  the  master 
retains  his  authority  over  his  servants  only  for  a  time, 
that  he  may  enjoy  ampler  opportunities  of  employing 
means  for  their  amendment  and  elevation — if  he  re- 
gard them  as  a  trust  committed  to  him  by  his  Master 
and  theirs,  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  no  longer  as 
property  of  which  he  has  the  uncontrolled  disposal,  for 
his  own  selfish  ends — if  he  acts  and  feels  thus,  he  is 
not  only  free  from  guilt,  but  ho  is  "  bringing  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance" — he  is  doing  a  work  of 
righteousness  and  humanity.  If  it  be  pretended  that 
such  a  man  is  sinning,  it  must  be  on  one  or  the  other 
of  these  grounds — either  he  is  doing  harm  to  his  own 
servant  by  his  course,  or  he  is  injuring  others  by 
countenancing  the  oppressive  and  cruel  system  of 
slavery.  But  neither  of  these  allegations  would  be 
correct.  Will  any  sober  man,  acquainted  with  the 
ordinary  character  of  slaves,  assert,  that  it  would  be 
doing  tliem  an  injury  to  deny  them,  for  a  time,  the 
exercise  of  unlimited  self-contrnl  ?  Will  he  assert,  that 
the  authority  of  a  conscientious  and  kind  benefactor 
extending  over  them,  for  a  time,  to  assist  them  in  the 
attainment  of  correct  sentiments,  useful  knowledge, 
and  virtuous  habits — restraining  them  from  vice,  shield- 
ing !hcm  from  temptation,  and  moulding  them  to  recti- 
tude— will  he  assert,  that  such  authority  is  doing  liarm? 
Why  is  it,  that  wisdom  and  benevolence  have  fixed 
upon  twenty-one  as  the  age  at  which  our  children  are 
(o  become  their  own  masters  ?  Why  are  they  not  freed 
from  parental  control  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  ?  Simply, 
because,  as  a  general  rule,  they  arc  not  fit  for  self-go- 
vernment at  eighteen.  They  are,  therefore,  kept  under 
authority  for  three  years  longer — and  not  onl)'  no 
harm,  but  even  a  kindness  is  done  to  them.  Tlie  al- 
most unanimous  voice  of  mankind  pronounces  that 
this  is  right.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  the  great 
mass  of  slaves  are  mere  children  in  understanding  and 
knowledge.  The  white  youth  at  eighteen  usually  far 
surpasses  the  great  mass  of  our  slaves,  in  intelligence 
and  Capacity  of  managing  successfully  his  own  affiiirs. 
If  then,  we  grant  it  to  be  right  to  retain  the  one,  for  a 
few  years,  to  qualify  him  for  his  future  condition,  why 


is  it  not  right  to  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  other  ? 
We  love  our  children,  and  do  for  them  that  which  we 
think  will  benefit  them — why  should  we  not  confer 
the  same  benefit  on  the  slave  ?  is  a  course,  which  is 
kindness  to  a  child,  injustice  and  oppression  to  a  slave? 
The  voice  of  enthusiasm  may  declare  against  us — but 
the  voice  of  sober  reason  will  pronounce  in  our  favour. 

Neither  is  it  true,  that  the  gradual  emancipator  sins 
by  his  countenancing  others  in  holding  slaves.  His 
example  cannot  be  appealed  to  by  slaveholders,  as  a 
justification  of  their  course.  His  system  is  as  different 
from  theirs  as  benevolence  is  from  injustice.  Let  him 
do  as  he  does,  and  slavery  at  once  ceases.  He  has,  by  his 
deed  of  emancipation,  recorded  his  detestation  of  their 
system,  and  shown  that  he  will  sacrifice  his  gains  to 
his  abhorrence  of  it.  But  it  is  asked,  what  difference 
is  there  in  principle,  between  his  holding  them  for 
some  years,  and  their  holding  them  for  life  ?  The  dif- 
ference in  principle  is  the  same  that  exists  between 
guardianship  and  slavery,  or  between  ordinary  ap- 
prenticeship and  slavery.  If  it  were  sinful  to  do  any- 
thing which  may  be  misinterpreted  into  an  encou- 
ragement of  slavery,  it  would  then  be  wrong  to  use 
the  products  of  slave  labour,  to  associate  with  slave  pro- 
prietors,  and  to  do  a  thousand  other  acts,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  a  countenancing  of  this  unjust  system. 

It  is  also  a  matter  worthy  of  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  a  benevolent  mind,  whether  by  a  hasty  eman- 
cipation, he  may  not  be  rivetting  more  firmly  the 
chains  of  other  slaves.  The  strongest  and  most  fre- 
quent  argument  in  the  mouth  of  the  advocate  of  sla- 
very is,  the  worthlessness  of  the  free  blacks.  This 
argument  is,  it  is  true,  sophistical — but  its  force  is  ac- 
cumulated  by  every  case,  of  emancipation,  when  tlie 
subsequent  conduct  of  the  black  is  at  war  which  his 
own  interest,  and  the  welfare  of  the  community.  If 
theo,  we  do  not  use  a  reasonable  prudence,  and  secure, 
as  far  as  may  be  possible,  the  future  good  conduct  of 
those  whom  we  make  free,  we  may  be  found  among 
the  number  of  those  whose  well-meant  but  misguided 
zeal  retards  the  work  they  aim  to  advance. 

We  have  thus  sketched  a  general  outline  of  the 
plan  which  we  propose  for  your  adoption  ;  and  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based,  are  the  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  plan,  in  its 
geneial  features,  should  be  adopted  and  acted  on  by 
all.  In  carrying  out  into  its  minute  details,  many 
cases  of  doubt  and  difficulty  will  arise,  both  as  to  the 
precise  period  for  emancipating  particular  slaves,  and 
as  to  the  means  to  be  used  for  their  adequate  prepara- 
tion. But  every  one  who  cherishes  Christian  bene- 
volence and  strives  to  keep  an  honest  conscience,  will 
he  able,  by  applying  the  principles  laid  down,  to  as- 
certain the  specific  course  which  is  duty,  in  his  own 
individual  case.  These  cases  of  difficulty  can,  however, 
only  occur  in  respect  to  the  slaves  who  are  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  whose  habits  are  fixed  :  in  rela- 
tion to  the  young,  our  course  is  plain  and  unembar- 
rassed. In  view,  then,  of  these  circumstances,  we 
leave  many  things  to  private  judgment,  and  confine 
ourselves  to  a  few  specifications  as  exhibiting  what  is 
the  clear  and  unquestionable  duty  of  all. 

1.  Wo  would  recommend  that  all  slaves  now  under 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  all  those  yet  to  be  born  in  our 
possession,  be  emancipated,  as  they  severally  reach 
their  Iwcnty-fifth  year. 

2.  We  recommend  that  deeds  of  emancipation  be 
now  drawn  up,  and  recorded  in  our  respective  county 
courts,  specifying  the  slaves  we  arc  about  to  emanci- 
pate,  and  the  age  at  which  each  is  to  become  free. 

This  measure  is  highly  necessary,  as  it  will  furnish 
to  our  own  minds,  to  the  world,  and  to  our  slaves, 
satisfactory  proof  of  our  sincerity  in  this  work;  and  it 
will  also  secure  the  liberty  of  the  slave  against  all  con- 
tingencies. 

3.  We  recommend  that  our  slaves  be  instructed  in 
the  common  elementary  branches  of  education. 

4.  Wc  recommend  that  strenuous  and  persevering 
efforts  be  made  to  induce  them  to  attend  regularly 
upon  the  ordinary  services  of  religion,  both  domestic 
and  public. 

5.  We  recommend  that  great  pains  be  taken  to 
teach  them  the  holy  scriptures  ;  and  that  to  effect  this, 
the  instrumentality  of  Sabbath  schools,  wherever  they 
can  be  enjoyed,  be  united  with  that  of  domestic  in- 
struction. 

These  are  measures  which  all  ougiit  to  adopt ;  and 
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we  know  of  no  peculiarity  of  circumstances  in  the 
case  of  any  individual  which  can  free  him  from  cul- 
pability if  he  neglects  them.  There  are,  indeed,  va- 
rious other  means,  which  we  might  suggest,  for  im- 
proving tho  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  our 
blacks ;  but  they  are  such  as  we  cannot  press  upon  you 
as  matters  of  absolute  duty,  since  combinations  of  cir- 
cumstances may,  in  the  cases  of  some  individuals, 
make  them  impracticable.  Our  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
for  example,  might  greatly  aid  this  cause,  by  preach- 
ing at  curtain  stated  times  to  the  blacks.  Perhaps  the 
afternoon  of  every  alternate  Sabbath  could  not,  usually, 
be  better  employed  than  by  devoting  it  to  such  a  ser- 
vice. Much  more  religious  instruction  would  be  con- 
veyed to  them  by  sermons  specially  adapted  to  tiieir 
capacities — a  much  larger  number  would  attend  on 
such  occasions — many  would  be  thus  induced  to  at- 
tend the  ordinances  of  public  worship,  at  other  times, 
who  now  are  never  seen  at  the  house  of  God — and  there 
would  be  a  manifestation  to  the  community,  that  we 
really  believe  the  souls  of  the  blacks  to  be  imperishable 
and  invaluable. 

In  many  of  our  congregations  there  are  a  sufficient 
number  of  pious  masters  to  enable  them,  easily  and  at 
a  small  expense,  to  have  the  young  whom  they  intend 
to  emancipate  taught,  during  the  winter  months,  by  a 
hired  teacher. 

There  are  many  families  in  which  the  younger 
white  members  could  easily  be  induced  to  pursue  a 
systematic  course  of  iinparting  instruction  to  the 
blacks,  and  thus  communicate  to  them,  in  a  few  years, 
far  more  than  the  bare  elements  of  learning.  Sabbath 
schools  for  the  blacks  ought  to  be  organized  in  nearly 
all  our  congregations. 

All  these  and  many  more  such  measures  have  been 
successfully  adopted  in  some  places  and  by  some  in- 
dividuals. There  are  many  others  who  might  pursue 
them  with  equal  success. 

Brethren,  there  are  three  courses  before  you,  one  of 
which  you  must  choose — either  to  emancipate  imme- 
diately and  without  preparation,  or  to  pursue  some 
such  plan  of  gradual  emancipation  as  we  propose,  or 
to  continue  to  lend  your  example  and  influence  to  per- 
petuate slavery.  It  is  improbable  that  you  will  adopt 
the  first  course — if,  then  you  refuse  to  concur  in  the 
plan  of  gradual  emancipation,  and  act  upon  it,  however 
you  may  lull  conscience,  you  are  lending  your  aid  to 
perpetuate  a  demoralizing  and  cruel  system,  which  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  God  to  imagine  that  he  does  not 
abhor — a  system  which  exhibits  power  without  respon- 
sibility, toil  without  recompense,  life  without  liberty, 
law  without  justice,  wrongs  without  redress,  infamy 
without  crime,  punishment  without  guilt,  and  families 
without  marriage — a  system  which  will  not  only  make 
victims  of  the  present  unhappy  generation,  inflicting 
upon  them  the  degradation,  the  contempt,  the  lassitude, 
and  the  anguish  of  hopeless  oppression  ;  but  which 
even  aims  at  transmitting  this  heritage  of  injury  and 
wo  to  their  children,  and  their  children's  children, 
down  to  their  latest  posterity.  Can  any  Christian  con- 
template, without  trembling,  his  own  agency  in  the 
perpetuation  of  such  a  system  ?  And  what  will  be  the 
end  of  these  scenes  of  misery  and  vice  ?  Shall  we 
wait  until  worldly  politicians  and  legislators  may  rise 
up  and  bid  them  cease  ?  We  will  wait  in  vain.  Al- 
ready have  we  heard  the  sentiment  proclaimed  from 
high  places,  and  by  the  voice  of  authority,  that  a  race 
of  slaves  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  freedom.  Is 
it  from  those  who  utter  such  sentiments,  that  we  ex- 
pect deliverance  to  come  ?  No.  Reformation  must 
commence,  where  we  are  divinely  taught  that  "judg- 
ment must  begin,  at  the  house  of  God.^'  This  work 
must  be  done  :  and  Christians  must  begin  it,  and  begin 
it  soon,  or  wrath  will  come  upon  us.  The  groans  of 
millions  do  not  rise  forever  unheard,  before  the  throne 
of  the  Almighty.  The  hour  of  doom  must  soon  arrive 
— the  storm  must  soon  gather — the  bolt  of  destruction 
must  soon  be  hurled — and  the  guilty  must  soon  be 
dashed  in  pieces.  The  voice  of  past  history,  and  the 
voice  of  inspiration,  both  warn  us  that  the  catastrophe 
must  come,  unless  averted  by  repentance.  And  let  us 
remember  that  we  are  each  of  us  individually  respon- 
sible. We  are  individually  assisting  to  pile  up  this 
mountain  of  guilt.  And  even  if  temporal  judgments 
do  not  fall  upon  our  day  we  are  not,  on  that  account, 
the  more  safe  from  punishment.  If  we  "  know  our 
Lord's  will  and  do  it  not,  we  shall  be  beaten  with 
many  stripes."    The  sophistry  and  false  reasoning  by 


which  we  may  delude  our  own  souls,  will  not  blind 
the  eyes,  which  "  are  as  a  flame  of  fire."  A  few  years, 
at  most,  will  place  us  where  we  would  gladly  give  all 
the  slaves  of  a  universe,  to  buy  oflT  the  punishment  that 
oppression  brings  down  upon  the  soul.  It  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  stand  in  the  judgment  without  having  done  it. 

Brethren,  we  have  done.  The  hour  is  coming  in 
which  the  slave  and  his  master  must  stand  together 
before  the  tribunal  of  God — a  God  who  judges  right- 
eously. Are  you  prepared  to  place  yourselves  before 
him  who  will  decide  upon  your  eternal  destiny,  and  say 
that  you  have  done  justice  to  those  whom  you  now 
hold  in  bondage?  Are  you  prepared  to  say,  "as  I 
have  done  unto  these,  so  let  it  be  done  unto  me — as  I 
have  showed  mercy,  so  let  me  receive  mercy  at  tho 
hands  of  my  judge?"  Anticipate,  we  beseech  you, 
the  feelings  and  decision  of  that  great  day  which  is 
fast  hastening  on  ;  try  yourselves  now,  as  God  will 
then  try  you.  "  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  your  God  ?"  Are  you  "doing  justly,"  while  you 
retain  your  fellow  men  in  hopeless  bondage?  Are 
you  "  loving  mercy,"  while  you  are  supporting  a  sys. 
tern  that  degrades  and  brutalizes  beings  whom  God 
created  in  his  own  image?  These  are  solemn  ques- 
tions. Let  reason  answer  them  ;  and  let  conscience 
divise  your  future  course. 

John  Brown,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

John  C.  Young,  Secretary.  - 

Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journal  of 
Daniel  Wheeler,  6fc. 
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7th  mo.  22d.  "  From  the  14th  inst.  to 
the  present  date,  a  succession  of  stormy  wea- 
ther was  our  portion,  during  which  we  had 
'  to  lie  to'  with  the  head  of  the  vessel  to  the 
wind  and  sea,  four  times,  and  this  with  a  fair 
wind  too,  but  the  sea  ran  too  high  to  make  it 
availing. 

"  Whilst  '  lying  to'  in  heavy  weather  the 
fore  part  of  last  night,  (the  last  of  the  above 
four  times)  I  felt  much  exhausted  for  want  of 
rest,  and  not  a  little  depressed  and  discouraged 
by  surrounding  circumstances. 

"  The  almost  incessant  labouring  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  heavy  strokes  of  the  sea, 
which  have  so  often  assailed  her  battered 
sides,  could  not  fail  to  occasion  extra  pumping 
when  it  blew  hard  :  although  upon  the  whole 
she  had  suffered  little  since  her  deck  had  been 
lightened  and  freed  from  dead  weights ;  and 
yet  every  returning  day  seemed  to  bring  a 
fresh  tempest  with  it,  which  kept  the  sea  un- 
ceasingly agitated.  All  these  circumstances 
could  not  fail  to  occasion  renewed  thoughtful- 
ness,  more  especially  as  we  have  still  more 
than  100  degrees  of  east  longitude  to  run 
down,  before  reaching  our  intended  port,  and 
are  so  frequently  compelled  to  '  lie  to,'  for 
our  safety,  lest  the  sea  should  overwhelm  us 
altogether.  Thus  I  was  letting  in  fear  and 
doubts,  and  listening  to  the  tempter's  insinua- 
tions, notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  mer- 
cies which  have  been  showered  upon  us  for 
our  deliverance ;  yet  such  is  the  frailty  of 
human  nature,  that  when  we  see  the  waves 
of  adversity  boisterous  about  us,  we  begin  to 
sink,  by  letting  in  fear  at  the  prospect,  al- 
though fully  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  himself; 
but  even  the  brightest  gleam  of  sunshine  soon 
loses  its  gladdening  influence  on  our  minds 
unless  again  and  again  renewed  by  the  ever 
blessed  Master,  who  having  been  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  our  manifold  infirmities, 
pities  the  weakness  of  poor  mortal  dust.  Af- 


ter passing  through  considerable  mental  con- 
flict, in  contrition  I  went  upon  the  deck,  sup- 
posing from  the  great  motion  of  the  vessel, 
that  the  storm  had  continued  all  the  night, 
and  that  we  were  still  '  lying  to,'  when  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  a  bright  and  beautiful  morn- 
ing, the  weather  apparently  entirely  changed, 
the  wind  fair,  and  the  vessel  gradually  pur- 
suing her  route,  but  the  great  and  diverse 
swells  of  the  sea,  still  occasioning  her  to  la- 
bour hard,  nearly  as  much  as  during  the 
storm  in  the  fore  part  of  the  night.  I  could 
not  help  feeling  ashamed  and  mortified  in 
abasement  of  self,  in  finding  I  had  been  thus 
duped  by  the  grand  adversarj^  who,  ever  on 
the  alert,  and  unwearied,  had  found  the  '  watch' 
neglected  in  a  darkened  gloomy  hour  of  trial 
and  perplexity,  and  thus  improved  the  oppor- 
tunity to  his  own  advantage,  leaving  me  co- 
vered with  self-reproach  as  in  dust  and  ashes. 

7th  mo.  28th.  "  The  height  of  the  waves 
compelled  us  again  to  '  lie  to,'  under  storm 
canvas  for  thirty  hours.  This  gale  increased 
to  a  violent  degree,  but  different  in  most  re- 
spects from  all  which  we  had  previously  been 
called  to  witness.  In  all  the  preceding  cases 
there  had  been  a  change  of  a  favourable  na- 
ture to  cheer  us  through  the  dreary  tempest, 
but  now  every  alteration  appeared  to  be  against 
us,  serving  only  to  render  our  situation  more 
and  more  alarming.  It  did  seem  as  if  we  were 
now  cast  off  and  left  to  the  fury  of  the  wind 
and  waves,  notwithstanding  we  had  with  our 
own  eyes  seen  as  it  were  Jordan  driven  back, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  stand  as  on 
heaps,  for  our  deliverance  ;  yet  now  the  Glo- 
rious Presence  was  withdrawn,  and  so  com- 
pletely hidden,  that  no  trace  could  be  per- 
ceived to  administer  one  glimmering  ray  of 
hope,  in  the  midst  of  our  complicated  distress. 
On  looking  at  our  forlorn  and  helpless  situa- 
tion, and  the  overwhelming  appearance  of  the 
storm,  the  fury  of  which  had  been  only  aggra- 
vated by  every  change  which  had  so  far  taken 
place,  it  now  seemed  too  late  for  any  thing  to 
occur  that  could  probably  operate  in  our  fa- 
vour, as  the  sea  was  running  in  confused  heaps 
different  ways  in  a  frightful  manner,  caused 
by  the  wind  having  shifted  to  different  points, 
and  from  each  point  blowing  furiously ;  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  mercury 
fell  lower  and  lower,  when  we  M  ere  overtaken 
by  a  squall  of  wind,  truly  appalling  and  ter- 
rific, which  in  a  short  time  afterwards  was 
succeeded  by  a  second  still  more  violent  and 
alarming ;  but  through  the  medium  of  these 
two  dreadful  blasts,  which  at  first  threatened 
nothing  but  destruction,  our  deliverance  was 
marvellously  effected.  Such  was  the  fury  of 
these  two  Tyfoons,  that  they  actually  in  a 
short  space  of  time  changed  the  wild  and  dis- 
figured surface  of  the  troubled  ocean  from 
unruly  mountains  to  a  rugged  level,  by  their 
boisterous  breath,  leaving  nothing  but  a  sea, 
white  as  milk,  with  foam.  From  this  time 
the  storm  subsided,  and  at  midnight  we  were 
again  enabled  to  bear  away  for  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  distant  4,700  miles. 

7th  mo.  31st.  "'Lying  to,'  with  an  in- 
creasing tempest  around  us ;  Charles  and  my« 
self  sat  down  together,  it  being  fifth  day, 
though  '  troubled  on  every  side,  yet  not  dis- 
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tressed,  perplexed,  but  not  in  despair,  perse- 
cuted,' again  and  again,  but  verily  'not  for- 
saken; cast  down,  but  not  destroyed,'  however 
much  like  two  poor  outcasts  born  out  of  due 
time,  and  tossing  on  the  bosom  of  the  restless 
waters,  far  from  friends  and  native  home,  but 
under  a  peaceful  feeling  of  resignation  and 
poverty  of  spirit.  We  are  now  in  lat.  40  south, 
longitude  70  east.  The  barometer  had  been 
low  yesterday,  but  had  begun  to  rise  a  little. 
In  a'short  time  however  the  mercury  began 
again  to  sink,  and  dropped  down  to  28.50, 
being  an  inch  lower  than  when  we  expe- 
rienced the  hurricane  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  circum- 
stance spread  a  gloom  over  us ;  having  wit- 
nessed such  dreadful  weather  about  three 
weeks  before  when  the  mercury  was  at  29.50, 
and  knowing  the  correctness  of  the  baro- 
meter in  former  cases,  our  apprehensions 
were  increasingly  awakened,  and  under  a 
sense  that  another  close  trial  was  not  far  dis- 
tant, we  endeavoured  to  wait  patiently  the 
event,  (though  in  a  painful  suspense,)  with,  I 
believe,  a  full  surrender  of  ourselves  to  the 
will  of  Almighty  God  ;  remembering  my  poor 
scattered  orphan  family  and  dear  relations  and 
friends  every  where,  in  the  midst  of  our  com- 
plicated trials  and  distress,  in  earnestness  and 
brokenness  before  Him,  who  only  knows  the 
anguish  of  a  tribulated  soul.  Towards  even- 
ing the  wind  and  sea  increased  in  such  a 
dreadful  manner,  that  the  horrors  of  the  scene 
cannot  be  faithfully  described.  It  blew  a  per- 
fect hurricane,  and  although  we  had  only  suf- 
ficient storm  canvas  set  to  keep  the  vessel's 
head  to  the  sea,  yet  she  seemed  to  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  torn  to  pieces  with  the  intense 
pressure,  against  which  she  had  to  struggle 
through  a  rugged  sea,  for  some  hours  to- 
gether. The  captain  was  much  alarmed,  and 
said,  '  If  she  gets  through  this,  she  will  get 
through  any  thing.'  The  agitated  waters 
broke  in  upon  us  on  every  side  like  cascades, 
frequently  loading  the  deck  with  its  weight. 
The  whole  frame  of  the  vessel  trembled  and 
shook  with  the  strain  in  an  unusual  manner. 
This  hurricane  at  length  became  a  steady 
and  regular  gale  of  wind,  but  very  heavy. 

8th  mo.  4th.  "  The  weather  very  boister- 
ous, although  we  were  permitted  to  keep  be- 
fore the  wind  and  sea.  To-day  we  were 
escorted  by  an  unusual  number  of  birds,  the 
albatross,  Cape  hen,  stormy  petrel,  &c. 
On  the  fifth  we  were  compelled  again  to  '  lie 
to,'  and  this  day  the  sixth  we  were  again 
'  lying  to.'  At  three  t.  m.  we  were  assailed 
by  a  most  violent  tempest,  with  heavy  falls 
oi'  rain,  sleet  and  hail ;  the  sea  curled  in  an 
unusual  manner,  and  raging  in  opposite  di- 
rections our  little  bark  seemed  as  if  she  could 
not  long  sustain  the  unequal  conflict,  as  the 
wind  kept  increasing  to  a  degree  almost  in- 
conceivable, except  to  those  who  may  have 
witnessed  the  hurricane  in  all  its  furious  and 
angry  growl.  Every  thing  was  done  that 
could  be  devised  for  our  relief,  but  all  our 
efforts  seeming  overpowered  and  unavailing, 
we  could  not  wholly  divest  ourselves  of  an 
apprehension  that  she  must  eventually  fill  and 
founder  by  the  lee  with  us  at  last,  if  the  fury 
of  the  storm  were  not  curbed ;  of  this,  how- 


ever, there  seemed  no  probability,  and  the 
approach  of  night  served  only  to  increase  its 
horror,  and  renew  its  force.  In  this  situation 
one  would  have  supposed  that  no  relief  could 
have  availed  short  of  an  abatement  of  the 
storm ;  but  true  it  is  that  an  increase  of  its 
fury  produced  a  circumstance,  which  at  once 
enabled  our  weatherbeaten  little  vessel  to 
rise  with  comparative  ease  to  every  opposing 
mountain  billow.  At  eight  p.  m.  the  wind 
was  so  powerfully  strong  that  it  blew  our 
new  storm  jib  away  from  the  duff  or  bolt 
rope  altogether;  every  exertion  was  used  to 
prevent  the  total  loss  of  the  sail,  but  it  flapped 
with  such  violence  as  to  shake  the  whole 
frame  of  the  vessel,  threatening  destruction 
to  all  that  came  near  it.  At  length  it  was 
lowered  down  into  the  water  under  the  lee  of 
the  ship,  where  it  was  happily  secured,  but 
not  without  one  man  being  hurt  by  it.  For 
want  of  this  sail  it  was  now  feared  that  the 
sea  would  make  a  constant  breach  over  our 
deck,  but  before  another  sail  could  be  pre- 
pared to  replace  it,  it  was  truly  relieving  to 
find  that  the  vessel  bowed  to  the  seas  as  they 
met  her  abundantly  more  lively  without  it, 
than  she  had  ever  done  with  it.  Thus  in  a 
very  unexpected  manner  was  a  way  made  for 
us  to  ride  triumphant  through  the  remainder 
of  the  terrific  storm,  without  any  material 
injury  to  the  vessel  beyond  the  loss  of  her 
bulwark.  '  This  poor  man  cried  and  the  Lord 
heard  him,  and  saved  him  out  of  all  his  trou- 
bles,' and  to  him  be  the  glory  and  the  praise 
for  ever.  In  the  course  of  every  storm  which 
we  had  witnessed  previously  to  the  last,  thun- 
der and  lightning  had  more  or  less  accom- 
panied them,  sometimes  in  an  awful  manner, 
but  more  particularly  the  lightning  when 
forked ;  and  although  we  left  England  with- 
out conducting  chains,  yet  thus  far,  not  a 
flash  has  been  permitted  to  harm  us.  By 
way  of  precaution  the  pumps  have  at  times 
been  stopped  up  to  prevent  their  being  split. 
Such  favours  I  desire  to  record  with  thank- 
fulness, and  to  number  them  among  the  many 
blessings  which  have  descended  upon  us  from 
our  Heavenly  Parent,  times  innumerable. 

8th  mo.  8th.  "  It  is  now  more  than  ten 
weeks  since  we  sailed  from  the  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro ;  we  are  still  more  than  three  thousand 
miles  from  our  desired  port,  and  yet  the 
winds  have  mostly  blown  from  favourable 
quarters,  but  often  with  such  violence  as  to 
render  them  unavailing  on  account  of  the 
tremendous  seas  they  have  occasioned. 

8th  mo.  10th.  "The  two  last  days  the 
weather  has  been  very  rugged,  but  more 
gentle  in  the  course  of  last  night,  and  some 
heavy  showers  of  rain  have  greatly  assisted 
in  stilling  tlie  swellings  of  the  restless  waters; 
which  allowed  our  ship's  company  to  sit  down 
together  in  a  good  degree  of  comfort,  it  being 
first  day. 

Hth  mo.  14th.  "To-day  we  have  again 
ventured  before  the  wind.  In  the  forenoon, 
it  being  the  fifth  day  of  the  week,  Charles 
and  myself  were  engaged  in  silent  waiting ;  I 
sat  under  a  painful  feeling  of  great  stripped- 
ness  and  desertion,  which  have  frequently  been 
my  portion  of  late ;  but  my  Lord  knows  best 
what  is  best  for  me,  and  although  his  blessed 


will  may  not  at  all  times  just  suit  the  crea- 
turely  desires  of  a  poor  finite  mortal,  yet  I 
think  I  desire  to  be  patiently  resigned,  and 
to  be  able  to  say  in  sincerity  of  heart,  '  I 
have  behaved  and  quieted  myself,  as  a  child 
that  is  weaned  of  his  mother ;  my  soul  is 
even  as  a  weaned  child,'  humbly  praying  that 
at  seasons  an  evidence  may  be  granted  that 
all  things  will  work  together  for  good,  al- 
though the  heavenly,  blessed  and  only  avail- 
ing Comforter  who  alone  can  relieve  my  soul, 
may  be  so  veiled  from  the  view  of  my  mind 
as  to  appear  far  from  me.  By  noon  the  wind 
and  sea  had  so  much  risen  that  it  became 
needful  again  to  '  lie  to,'  without  delay.  Soon 
after  the  vessel  was  brought  to  the  wind, 
every  indication  was  exhibited  of  another 
dreadful  tempest  being  close  upon  us.  The 
interval  of  suspense  was  short  before  our 
fears  were  realized  by  being  again  surrounded 
with  all  the  horrors  of  a  furious  storm,  which 
kept  increasing  as  the  night  drew  on  with 
aggravated  violence,  and  continued  the  whole 
of  it  with  unabated  fury. 

8th  mo.  15th.  "  To-day  the  sea  w?is  con- 
sidered the  most  lofty  and  appalling  that  had 
yet  been  permitted  to  assail  our  poor  fragile 
bark.  The  wind  shifted  several  points  in  the 
course  of  the  gale,  causing  the  white  crested 
foaming  billows  to  run  one  against  another  in 
fearful  heaps  and  breaking  as  they  met  in 
every  direction,  exhibited  one  vast  ocean  of 
white  foam  in  confused  agitation  not  to  be 
described.  As  the  principal  weight  of  this 
mighty  tempest  came  from  the  southward 
and  westward,  there  was  nothing  to  break  in 
any  degree^  the  sweeping  range  of  the  seas 
between  us  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Pole ;  and  the  wind  coming  from  oft'  such 
vast  bodies  of  ice,  brought  with  it  most  chill- 
ing cold,  and  heavy  falls  of  hail  or  sleet, 
which  added  much  to  the  already  accumu- 
lated sufferings  of  our  poor  drenched  and  be- 
numbed seamen. 

8th  mo.  16th.  "  After  midnight  the  storm 
became  less  violent  and  angry,  and  only  blew 
a  gale  of  wind,  which  gradually  diminished 
before  day  break  this  morning,  and  the  moun- 
tainous waves  having  ceased  from  foaming, 
though  still  prodigious,  about  7  p.  m.  we  again 
turned  the  head  of  our  little  battered  ark  to- 
wards the  far  distant  and  long  desired  Tas- 
mania, although  but  small  progress  could  be 
made,  from  the  lofty  swells  which  were  raging 
around  her.  During  the  tempest  of  yester- 
day it  was  very  evident  that  several  on  board 
were  much  discouraged  at  its  awful  strength. 
It  was  acknowledged  by  the  captain,  mate, 
and  others,  that  they  had  never  beheld  such 
a  dreadful  sea  at  any  time  before,  and  yet 
the  little  '  Freeling'  was  preserved  through 
it  all  with  comparatively  slight  injury.  Such 
indeed  have  been  the  renewed  extendings  of 
abounding  mercy  as  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
cause  even  those  of  little  faith  to  be  ashamed, 
and  to  cease  any  longer  to  doubt ;  but  alas  ! 
the  rod  once  withdrawn,  is  soon  forgotten ; 
as  is  the  loving  kindness  t)f  the  Lord,  when 
the  danger  is  over  and  passed  away  :  like 
Israel  of  old,  who  sang  his  praise,  but  sooa 
forgot  his  works. 

8th  mo.  17th.    "  The  weather  being  more 
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gentle,  the  crew  were  assembled  twice  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  for  devotional  purposes. 
The  evening  was  crowned  with  sweet  peace. 

19th.  "  At  noon  this  day,  we  have  com- 
pleted full  140°  of  longitude,  more  than  one 
hundred  of  these  since  leaving  Rio  de  Janeiro 
by  the  way  of  the  South  American  continent 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  we  have  yet 
about  forty-six  and  a  half  more  to  accomplish 
before  entering  the  Derwent  river,  besides 
several  degrees  of  south  latitude  to  fill  up. 

9th  mo.  6th.  "  Since  the  17th  ult.  to  this 
date,  the  weather  has  been  more  favourable, 
though  often  rough  and  boisterous.  To-day 
strong  gales  and  cloudy,  but  the  sea  although 
high  still  permits  our  steering  a  direct  course ; 
yesterday  at  noon  we  were  about  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  from  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  Tasmania.  If  the  weather  should 
be  clear  to-morrow,  and  the  wind  continue  in 
this  quarter  with  the  same  strength,  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  land  once  more  in  the  after- 
noon. This  evening  there  is  a  rumour  of 
land  being  in  sight." 

On  drawing  near  to  Van  Dieman's  Land 
they  found  themselves  in  a  perilous  situation, 
as  appears  by  the  following  extract. 

9th  mo.  7th.  "  After  sailing  rapidly  with 
a  strong  breeze  all  night,  the  land  was  fairly 
in  sight  at  day-light  this  morning,  but  too 
distant  for  it  to  be  determined  with  certainty 
as  to  what  particular  part.  Towards  noon 
the  southwest  cape  of  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
with  the  south  cape,  and  the  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tasman's  Head,  were  dis- 
tinguished, but  the  wind  had  shifted,  almost 
directly  against  our  vessel,  and  a  considerable 
swell  of  the  sea  had  risen,  although  in  the 
morning  these  were  both  in  our  favour.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  we  had  two  satisfac- 
tory sittings  with  the  crew,  it  being  first  day. 
About  five  p.  31.  the  atmosphere  assumed  a 
very  threatening  appearance.  The  sailors 
could  scarcely  get  in  the  sails  before  it  blew 
in  a  furious  manner.  Our  hopes  which  had 
previously  brightened  at  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting into  port  were  now  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly  blighted,  and  instead  of  a  probability 
of  this  being  soon  realized,  we  had  the  morti- 
fication to  witness  a  painful  reverse  ;  for  be- 
fore midnight  such  was  the  violence  of  the 
tempest  that  we  were  literally  blown  off"  the 
land  altogether,  and  our  situation  rendered 
doubly  hazardous  by  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  rocks  and  shoals.  One  of  these 
rocks  from  its  exact  position  being  unknown, 
caused  more  thoughtfulness  than  others.  The 
storm  lasted  all  night,  and  brought  with  it 
the  swells  of  the  Pacific,  which,  meeting 
those  from  the  edge  of  the  Indian  ocean,  to- 
gether with  the  currents  occasioned  by  New 
Holland,  &c.  soon  raised  across  an  outrageous 
sea. 

"  It  was  thought  that  our  vessel  had  not 
sustained  more  real  damage  from  any  storm 
she  had  previously  encountered  during  the 
whole  voyage,  except  one,  which  exceeded  it 
in  violence.  The  sea  ranged  over  our  deck 
almost  the  whole  night.  She  was  struck 
several  times  in  different  parts  by  heavy  seas, 
and  part  of  the  bulwark  on  the  starboard  side 
was  driven  on  board.    Towards  morning  on 


the  9th  instant,  the  strength  of  the  wind  was 
so  greatly  diminished  that  by  eleven  a.  m. 
we  made  sail,  and  stretched  to  the  northward 
to  endeavour  to  get  sight  of  the  land  again. 
Soon  after  noon  the  small  islands  of  Pedro 
Blanco  and  the  Eddistone  were  plainly  ascer- 
tained, afterwards  the  main  appeared,  and  as 
the  wind  was  favourable  we  steered  at  once 
for  Tasman's  Head,  and  entered  Stormy  Bay 
just  at  nightfall.  After  beating  about  all  the 
night  and  next  day,  without  gaining  much 
ground,  I  determined  to  endeavour  to  anchor 
in  Adventure  Bay,  which  is  well  recommended 
by  the  late  Captain  Cook,  but  it  fell  calm  be- 
fore we  reached  Penguin  Island,  and  from 
the  fear  of  being  driven  amongst  the  rocks, 
by  the  currents,  this  project  was  abandoned. 
A  light  air  of  wind  springing  up,  we  again 
stretched  across  Stormy  Bay,  not  without 
some  apprehension  of  being  blown  off  the 
coast  before  morning.  With  great  fatigue 
to  the  men  we  got  through  the  night  in  safety, 
but  a  dismal  one  it  proved,  and  although  we 
were  not  in  a  capacity  to  '  cast  four  anchors 
over  the  stern,'  yet  I  believe  we  all  did  most 
earnestly  wish  for  the  day.  At  length  it 
broke  to  our  relief,  when  we  persisted  in 
beating  up  the  bay,  and  about  noon  took  a 
pilot  on  board.  After  working  through  the 
day  in  very  squally  weather,  we  entered  the 
Derwent  before  dark,  and  were  at  last  merci- 
fully favoured  safely  to  anchor  off  Hobart 
Town,  at  eleven  v.  m.  on  the  10th  of  9th 
month.  Next  morning  we  moved  again  to  a 
place  more  convenient,  and  eventually  moored 
with  two  anchors,  opposite  the  government 
house,  close  to  the  garden  of  the  lieutenant 
governor,  G.  Arthur.  Next  morning  I  as- 
certained that  our  dear  friends,  James  Back- 
house and  George  Washington  Walker,  were 
still  in  these  parts  and  well." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Love  to  God  produces  Love  to  Each  other. 

A  sincere  and  lively  interest  in  each  other's 
welfare,  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  was  inculcated  by  the  apostle 
when  he  said,  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his 
own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things 
of  others ;"  "  let  this  mind  be  in  you  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus ;"  and  which  coun- 
sel no  doubt  inlluenced  the  primitive  believ- 
ers. The  care  of  the  churches  came  on  the 
apostles  daily,  and  those  who  were  "  helps  in 
government,"  must  have  participated  in  the 
same  concern.  Where  this  feeling  is  want- 
ing, spiritual  apathy  and  death  must  be  gra- 
dually overspreading  the  heart.  To  have 
little  or  no  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  or  in  the  growth  and  steady  advance- 
ment of  others  in  religious  experience,  is  an 
evidence  that  the  work  has  stagnated  in  our- 
selves. No  one  can  be  in  a  flourishing  state, 
and  feel  indifferent  to  the  everlasting  welfare 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  In  all  re- 
vivals of  religion,  a  fervent,  hearty  desire  that 
others  may  also  come,  taste  and  see  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord,  soon  springs  up  in  those 
who  have  yielded  to  the  heavenly  visitation. 
Friends  at  their  rise  gave  striking  proof  of 
their  love  for  each  other.    And  as  their 


children  attained  a  capacity  to  receive  spi- 
ritual impressions,  faithful  parents  and  friends 
watched  over  them  with  deep  solicitude,  and 
applied  the  hand  of  restraint  as  well  as  the 
word  of  counsel,  on  all  suitable  occasions.  In 
the  morning  they  sowed  seed,  and  in  the  even- 
ing withheld  not  their  hand,  both  for  the  sake 
of  the  highest  good  of  those  who  were  igno- 
rant of  Satan's  devices,  and  also  to  discharge 
their  own  duty.  The  annexed  epistle,  writ- 
ten by  the  women's  meeting  in  London  in 
1685,  though  addressed  to  their  own  sex, 
contains  sentiments  of  general  interest,  and 
may  serve  to  bring  into  view  the  godly  care 
which  animated  their  hearts,  and  the  honesty 
with  which  Friends  then  treated  each  other. 
Sound  doctrinal  disquisitions  are  often  useful, 
but  those  exhibitions  of  practical  piety,  like 
the  good  fruit  of  a  good  tree,  are  no  less  so. 
There  is  a  savour  in  them  which  affords  pe- 
culiar satisfaction.  To  contend  for  the  faith 
when  it  is  rudely  assailed,  may  be  the  duty 
of  the  Christian,  but  in  this  warfare,  if  his 
dependence  is  upon  his  own  understanding, 
and  not  on  the  strength  and  wisdom  which 
Christ  only  gives,  he  may  lose  that  tender- 
ness and  contrition  which  belong  to  the  truly 
quickened,  humble  mind,  and  at  the  same  time 
wound  the  good  cause.  Those  labours  which 
directly  tend  to  promote  practical  righteous- 
ness in  ourselves  and  in  others,  are  most  con- 
genial with  the  soul-saving  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  much  safer  for  probationers  for 
an  eternal  crown.  S. 

A  Tender  and  Christian  Testimony  to  Young 
People,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern  in 
this  present  day. 

Dear  Friends, 

We,  having  a  weight  on  our  spirits,  and 
godly  care  on  our  minds,  and  a  holy  jealousy 
in  respect  to  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  the 
blessed  truth  you  and  we  walk  under  the  pro- 
fession of,  find  a  necessity  thus  to  remind  you, 
and  to  stir  up  one  another  to  our  exercise  in 
the  light  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  first  con- 
vinced us  of  sin  and  evil,  showing  us,  that 
to  be  the  way  and  the  truth,  that  leads  out 
of  all  defilements,  both  of  flesh  and  spirit, 
into  the  life  of  holiness  and  righteousness,  in 
the  whole  course  of  our  conversation,  so  that 
to  the  world  and  all  that  are  without,  our 
lives  may  speak,  that  the  grace  that  hath 
appeared  to  all,  we  have  received  ;  for  by 
the  effectual  work  of  it,  we  deny  all  ungodli- 
ness and  worldly  lusts,  the  Ivst  of  the  eye, 
the  lust  of  the  fesh,  and  the  pride  of  life, 
which  are  of  the  evil  one.  And  by  this  that 
first  convinced  us,  this  principle  of  light  and 
spirit  of  grace,  we  are  led  to  live  godly,  so- 
berly, and  righteously,  in  this  present  evil 
world,  in  which  the  temptations  are. 

Now  Friends,  looking  back  to  the  puritj'' 
we  beheld  in  the  first  breaking  forth  of  the 
light  of  Christ  among  us,  it  is  not  less  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  but  more  to  us  through  the 
clearer  shinings  of  it  in  the  mystery  of  the 
cross  of  Christ  Jesus,  which  is  foolishness  to 
the  world,  but  to  us  that  believe  in  it,  the 
power  of  God  for  salvation,  out  of  the  pollu- 
tions of  the  world,  that  enters  through  the 
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lusting  eye,  or  flesh,  or  pride  of  life,  which 
our  fervent  breathings  are  to  God,  that  we 
may  be  preserved  from  turning  back  into 
again,  looking  to  our  first  steps  in  truth's 
way  :  Oh  !  the  strength  we  were  one  to  an- 
other, through  our  unity,  each  watching  for 
the  other's  good  as  well  as  our  own,  fearing 
to  draw  one  another  from  the  stay  of  our 
minds,  did  not  forget  the  bridle  to  the  tongue, 
through  unprofitable  talking,  whispering,  or 
evil  speaking  one  of  another  behind  the  back ; 
but  if  any  thing  did  lie  upon  one,  to  inform, 
exhort  and  reprove  one  another,  that  we  did 
in  a  holy  awe  (as  became  them  that  walked 
in  tlie  light)  to  the  particular's  face  concerned. 

Moreover,  consider  the  comeliness  of  that 
plainness,  that  at  the  first  the  truth  led  us  to, 
by  which  we  were  distinguished  from  other 
professors  and  people  of  the  world,  who  if  we 
were  then  reproached  for  it,  it  was  for  truth's 
sake,  which  the  upright  minded  to  God  valued 
above  all  the  vain  glory  of  the  world.  And 
witli  such  do  you  consider,  that  wear  the  gay 
clothing,  which  speaks  not  the  weight  and 
gravity  of  truth,  the  costly  array,  and  so 
much  conform  to  the  fashions  of  the  world, 
yet  walk  under  the  profession  of  truth  with 
us ;  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God  we  beseech 
j-^ou,  as  children,  retire  to  the  light  of  Christ 
in  you,  and  there  feel  our  burden  for  you,  and 
the  reproach  and  dishonour  of  the  precious 
truth  by  you,  whilst  the  world  saith.  The 
Quakers  are  now  like  us,  they  want  only  lace 
and  ribands.  Our  end  is  not  to  upbraid  any, 
but  to  remind  you  how  our  religious  profes- 
sion is  upbraided ;  for  with  the  light  you  will 
see,  there  may  be,  and  is  superfluity  in  habit, 
although  no  lace  and  ribands ;  neither  would 
we  have  you  provoked,  but  to  the  love  of  the 
light  of  Christ  in  you,  because  they  that  love 
the  light,  bring  their  deeds  to  be  manifested 
by  the  light,  and  receive  the  reproofs  and  in- 
structions of  it,  for  they  are  the  way  to  life. 
Now  this  we  do  enjoin  upon  you,  and  are 
seeking  for  you,  even  that  the  holy  principle 
of  truth  may  take  place  in  you,  so  as  to  sea- 
son you  in  all  good  manners  of  life  and  con- 
versation, as  those  that  profess  godliness. 

Remember  what  the  apostle  saith  in  1  Tim. 
Let  the  women  adorn  themselves  in  rnodest  ap- 
parel, and  with  sobriety,  and  not  ivith  broidered 
hair,  gold,  or  costly  array.  And  in  Peter, 
read,  how  the  godly  women's  adorning  was 
to  be  inward,  not  in  putting  on  apparel,  <Sfc. 
Now  having  known  a  mortification  through 
the  cross  of  Christ,  and  in  this,  as  well  as 
other  things,  denied  ourselves,  and  put  off" 
these  things  we  had  liberty  in  before  we  pro- 
fessed the  truth,  to  such  it's  now  strange  to 
sec  what  some  put  on,  so  much  more  costly, 
and  far  exceeding  whatever  they  wore,  before 
they  came  to  profess  the  truth ;  and  indeed 
unsuitable  to  truth's  gravity,  and  Christian 
society,  as  if  that  which  crucifies  to  the 
world,  and  leads  to  self-denial,  were  forgotten. 
The  Lord  help  to  stop  these  things  that  hin- 
ders the  work  of  God,  and  stops  that  holy 
progress  in  the  life  of  truth. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  but  remind  here 
amongst  us,  young  people  that  have  little  in 
the  world,  yet  deck  themselves  as  if  they 
had  great  matters,  and  thereby  draw  out  the 


mind  one  after  another,  into  high  expecta- 
tions ;  in  this  circumstance  there  is  ofttimes 
a  fallacy  and  deceit,  and  the  end  of  it  proves 
of  a  bad  effect,  by  disappointment ;  but  at  best 
this  bespeaks  not  the  modesty,  sincerity,  or 
weight  of  truth.  Now,  pray  Friends,  bear 
with  us ;  for  it  is  the  truth  of  God,  which  is 
most  precious,  both  in  faith  and  life,  which  is 
our  concern  herein,  and  that  the  cross  of 
Christ,  in  which  the  sum  of  Christianity  con- 
sists, may  not  be  made  void,  and  our  holy 
profession  may  not  be  scandalised  by  things 
unbecoming  truth  and  us ;  in  which  a  false 
liberty  is  creeping  up,  to  the  hurt  and  hin- 
drance of  truth's  prosperity  ;  but  in  the  light 
all  is  discerned,  and  strength  ministered  to 
withstand  ;  therefore  our  testimony  is  to  elder 
and  younger,  that  in  all  things  we  all  may 
keep  to  the  touch-stone  and  guidance  of  the 
holy  principle  that  first  convinced  us.  And 
you,  the  younger  Friends,  be  not  as  those 
that  are  grown  beyond  reproof,  but  esteem  of 
them  that  are  before  you  in  the  truth,  as  the 
elder  women  that  are  in  our  duty,  which  is, 
to  teach  the  younger  in  all  good  things,  and 
also  to  reprove  and  admonish  concerning  evil 
things,  that  the  elder  and  younger  may  walk 
in  truth  in  all  things  harmless  and  blameless. 
Let  us  all  mind  that  which  keeps  in  humility, 
fear  and  godly  sincerity  ;  and  those  that  are 
mothers  of  children,  in  all  holy  circumspec- 
tion to  watch  over  them,  that  the  vanity  of 
the  mind  may  not  be  encouraged,  but  curbed, 
and  kept  down. 

And  masters,  do  ye  the  same  things  as  the 
apostle  saith.  Col.  iv.  1.  Give  unto  your  ser- 
vants that  tvhich  is  equal  and  Just.  And  mis- 
tresses of  families  to  be  examples  to  your 
servants  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  in  humility 
and  Christian  gentleness,  that  as  in  our  seve- 
ral stations  we  are  called  ;  and  gathered  into 
the  harmony  of  truth,  all  may  grow  up,  and 
prosper  therein,  that  so  we  may  be  a  good 
savour  to  God  in  our  day,  and  to  the  genera- 
tion that  shall  succeed  us  in  the  truth  and 
service  of  the  Lord,  which  he  daily  confirms 
us  in,  through  his  heavenly  presence  with  us; 
his  name  be  honoured,  the  witness  in  all 
hearts  answered,  we  through  his  word  of  life 
confirmed  and  strengthened  to  every  good 
work,  for  which  let  us  always  wait  on  the 
Lord,  to  whose  spirit  of  grace  we  commit 
the  whole  flock  and  family  of  God,  for  instruc- 
tion and  preservation  unto  the  end.  Amen. 

From  our  women's  meeting  at  the  Bull 
and  Mouth,  the  8th  of  the  4th  month,  1685. 

For  "The  Friend." 

THE  LATE  YEARLY  MEETING. 

The  yearly  meeting  which  has  just  passed, 
has  been  one  of  lively  interest,  and  in  many 
particulars  has  presented  sources  of  encou- 
ragement. The  attendance  was  unexpectedly 
large.  An  idea  seemed  to  prevail  before  it 
convened,  that  from  various  causes,  an  un- 
usual number  of  the  members  would  be  pre- 
vented from  giving  us  their  company.  In- 
stead of  this,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  there  has 
not  been  a  larger  assemblage  since  the  sepa- 
ration. The  men  may  be  fairly  stated  at 
about  one  thousand  ;  the  women  counted  on 


the  afternoon  of  fifth  day  one  thousand  four  hun» 
dred  and  forty ;  and  on  sixth  day  the  house 
was  much  more  closely  filled,  so  that  there 
could  not  have  been  less  than  one  thousand 
five  hundred.  The  proportion  of  men  and 
women  in  the  meridian  of  life,  appeared  to  us 
to  be  unusually  great;  and  we  never  before  saw 
a  more  encouraging  prospect  from  among  the 
youth.  Of  these,  many  exhibited  an  intensity 
of  interest,  solidity  of  demeanour,  and  plain- 
ness of  attire,  which  furnish  the  promise  of 
future  usefulness  to  the  church,  if  they  hold 
on  in  the  Christian  course  which  we  trust 
they  have  begun.  On  them  a  most  important 
and  weighty  responsibility  devolves  ;  since  a 
few  years  must  place  them  in  a  position  as 
respects  the  Society,  where  the  burden  of  its 
concerns,  and  the  support  of  its  doctrines  and 
testimonies,  must  be  committed  to  their  fide- 
lity and  uprightness.  When  we  contemplate 
the  number  of  worthy  ancients,  who  of  late 
years  have  been  removed  from  among  us,  and 
those  of  the  same  rank  whom  we  now  honour 
for  their  works'  sake,  but  whose  places  in  the 
militant  church  ere  long  must  know  them  no 
more,  how  cheering, — how  animating  is  it 
to  behold  those  who  are  just  rising  to  the 
vigour  of  youth,  bending  under  the  cross  of 
their  Redeemer,  and  submitting  to  that  reli- 
gious discipline  and  restraint  which  will  pre- 
pare them,  under  the  guidance  of  Heavenly 
Wisdom,  to  stand  as  advocates  for  the  cause 
of  righteousness  in  the  earth  !  There  is  no 
pursuit  more  noble  or  worthy, — none  that  so 
dignifies  and  adorns  the  man, — or  so  fully 
developes  and  strengthens  the  highest  endow- 
ments of  his  spiritual  nature,  and  fits  him  for 
discharging  the  great  purposes  of  his  crea- 
tion. 

The  epistolary  correspondence  was  highly 
interesting,  and  presented  a  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  the  harmony  of  feeling  prevalent 
throughout  the  borders  of  our  extended  So- 
ciety,— all  of  them  speaking  one  language  in 
support  of  the  ancient  doctrines  which  dis- 
tinguished our  early  predecessors.  The  read- 
ing of  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  suffer- 
ings, furnished  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a 
most  valuable  epistle  from  the  meeting  in 
London  to  ours,  and  one,  not  at  all  inferior  in 
interest  or  pertinency,  in  reply  to  it.  From 
the  former  we  learn  the  pleasing  fact,  that 
although  a  few  unsettled  minds  have  been 
carried  away  with  some  new  notions  adverse 
to  our  faith,  yet  the  great  body  of  the  Society 
remain  sound  and  attaciied  to  its  acknowledg- 
ed principles  and  practices.  The  subject  of 
reprinting  the  writings  of  our  ancient  Friends 
in  periodical  numbers  was  also  brought  be- 
fore the  meeting  by  the  reading  of  those 
minutes,  and  met  its  cordial  approbation  ;  and 
as  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  inte- 
rests and  welAire  of  the  Society  every  where, 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  insert  it  in  all  the 
epistles  to  our  brethren  of  other  yearly  meet- 
ings, for  their  information  and  co-operation. 

The  queries  and  answers  gave  rise  to  much 
concern  on  account  of  those  members  who, 
notwithstanding  the  repeated  advices  of  the 
body,  continue  to  neglect  our  meetings  for 
Divine  worship ;  and  a  minute  of  advice  was 
directed  to  the  subordinate  meetings,  enjoin- 
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ing  them  to  extend  renewed  brotherly  labour 
to  such  delinquents,  and  report  their  care 
herein  next  j'ear. 

The  trading  in  and  use  of  ardent  spirits 
produced  much  feeling  in  the  meeting ;  and, 
from  the  reports  now  made,  it  appeared  there 
were  no  distillers  among  us,  and  that  consi- 
derable progress  had  been  made  during  the 
last  year  in  abolishing  the  practice  of  hand- 
ing it  to  workmen.  Friends  were  encouraged 
affectionately  to  treat  with  such  as  are  still 
in  the  habit,  and  to  send  up  next  year  spe- 
cific reports  of  the  number  of  those  members 
in  the  respective  meetings. 

The  religious  and  literary  education  of  our 
youth  claimed  the  attentive  consideration  of 
the  meeting,  and  it  was  truly  satisfactory  to 
observe  the  advancement  made  by  several  of 
the  quarters,  in  the  institution  and  supervi- 
sion of  schools  taught  by  Friends.  As  some 
difficulties  yet  remain  to  be  surmounted. 
Friends  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in 
their  laudable  endeavours  for  the  promotion 
of  this  interesting  concern,  and  especially  to 
give  diligent  attention  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  their  children  at  home,  it  being  there 
that  the  important  work  of  disciplining  and 
training  the  youthful  mind  is  most  success- 
fully carried  on.  The  report  of  the  boarding 
school  at  Westtown  exhibited  a  satisfactory 
view  of  the  general  demeanour  and  literary 
progress  of  the  pupils,  the  average  number  of 
whom,  during  the  year,  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty. 

A  report  from  the  committee  on  Indian 
civilization  was  listened  to  with  intense  inte- 
rest. It  stated  that  a  great  autumnal  flood, 
which  occurred  last  year,  had  swept  away 
nearly  all  the  corn,  hay,  and  fences,  and  in- 
jured the  potatoes,  on  the  tract  of  land  occu- 
pied by  the  natives,  and  in  our  care.  In 
consequence  of  this  destruction,  they  were 
threatened  with  the  horrors  of  famine  and  the 
loss  of  their  cattle  ;  and  the  committee  learn- 
ing their  deplorable  condition,  two  of  them 
consented  to  make  them  a  visit,  in  the  depth 
of  the  late  severe  winter,  investigated  their 
wants,  and  purchased  a  sufficient  supply  of 
corn,  hay,  &c.  to  avert  the  calamity  that 
seemed  impending,  and  one  of  the  Friends 
remained  and  distributed  them  according  to 
their  several  exigencies.  This  timely  aid  not 
only  saved  many  of  the  poor  Indians  and  their 
cattle  from  starvation,  but  excited  in  their 
minds  feelings  of  gratitude  and  increased 
affection  for  Friends.  On  the  opening  of  the 
spring,  measui'es  were  taken  by  the  commit- 
tee to  supply  them  with  seed  grain  and  po- 
tatoes. 

The  deeply  injured  and  oppressed  condition 
of  our  brethren  of  the  African  race,  kindled 
afresh  the  sympathy  and  commiseration  of 
many  minds  ;  and  an  earnest  concern  was  felt 
and  expressed,  that  the  extensive  and  extend- 
ing business  done  by  Friends  in  cotton  and  its 
manufactures,  and  the  close  commercial  rela- 
tions between  them  and  the  oppressors,  ne- 
cessarily arising  out  of  that  great  trade, 
might  not  in  any  wise  blind  the  eyes,  nor  be- 
numb the  sensibilities,  of  our  members  to  this 
righteous  concern,  nor  the  clamour  and  vio- 
lence of  excited  partisans,  move  Friends  from 


the  firm  and  temperate  support  of  those  Chris- 
tian principles  on  which  our  Society  has  hi- 
therto maintained  this  testimony.  A  minute 
was  framed  to  go  down  in  the  extracts,  call- 
ing the  attention  of  Friends  afresh  to  the  in- 
teresting subject,  and  it  was  also  referred  to 
the  special  care  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings. 

Throughout  the  several  sittings  of  this 
large  and  interesting  meeting,  quietude  and 
good  order  prevailed, — its  deliberations  were 
conducted  in  harmony,  and  its  conclusions 
ratified  by  the  general  consent.  It  has  sel- 
dom fallen  to  our  lot  to  witness  a  more  plea- 
sant and  comfortable  feeling,  or  to  be  more 
sensible  of  the  valuable  privilege  of  having  a 
seat  in  such  an  assembly.  It  closed  under  a 
feeling  of  precious  solemnity,  and  we  trust 
Friends  generally  parted  from  each  other 
with  feelings  of  increased  attachment  for 
each  other,  and  for  the  religious  Society  of 
which  they  are  the  favoured  members. 

Communicateii. 
ADVVr  COLOURED  SCHOOLS. 

At  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Friends  for  the  free  instruction  of  adult  co- 
loured persons,  held  fourth  month  7th,  1836, 
the  executive  committee  made  the  following 
report : 

To  the  Association  of  Friends  for  the  free 
instruction  of  coloured  persons. 

The  executive  committee  report,  that  the 
school  for  coloured  men  was  re-opened  on 
the  5th  of  tenth  month  last,  in  the  Willing's 
alley  school-house,  the  use  of  which  was 
again  gratuitously  afforded  for  the  purpose. 

After  the  school  had  been  in  operation  a 
short  time  the  lower  room  was  found  too 
small  to  accommodate  the  scholars  comfort- 
ably, and  the  upper  one  being  granted  for  our 
use,  the  school  was  divided ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  the  usual  decrease  in  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  was  so 
great  that  the  schools  were  again  united. 

The  names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
scholars  have  been  entered  upon  the  list ; 
the  number  in  attendance  has  averaged  about 
twenty-seven. 

The  school  was  closed  on  the  26th  of  the 
second  month  last. 

The  progress  of  many  of  the  pupils  has 
been  very  great,  particularly  in  spelling, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  following  report  from  "  the  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  for  the  free  instruction  of  co- 
loured women,"  gives  an  account  of  their 
efforts  during  the  past  year. 

The  Association  reports — 

"  Their  school  in  Green's  court  was  opened 
on  the  30th  of  ninth  month,  1835,  and  those 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  designed,  evinced 
their  desire  to  obtain  useful  knowledge  by 
again  flocking  together.  And  one  hundred 
and  seventy-tvro  were  admitted  in  the  course 
of  the  winter. 

"  The  Association,  after  consideration,  con- 
cluded to  open  another  school  in  the  western 
part  of  the  city.  Accordingly  a  commodious 
room  was  obtained,  No.  276,  Market  street, 
and  the  school  opened  on  the  10th  of  eleventh 
month,  where  one  hundred  and  one  scholars 


were  admitted ;  making  in  both  schools  two 
hundred  and  seventy-three.  The  average 
number  in  attendance  fifty-five ;  whose  im- 
provement in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  has  been  considerable,  and  their 
general  conduct  satisfactory. 

"  We  feel  a  particular  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  advantages  which  we  believe 
to  accrue  to  this  class  of  our  fellow  beings 
from  the  care  thus  bestowed  upon  them.  We 
therefore  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  grateful  sense  of  the  liberality  of  the 
friends  of  these  institutions  in  enabling  us  to 
support  them." 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  by  our 
united  efforts,  four  hundred  and  eleven  co- 
loured persons  have  partaken  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  this  association,  for  acquiring 
useful  knowledge. 

The  average  attendance  has  been  small  in 
comparison  with  the  whole  number ;  but  we 
are  encouraged  with  the  belief  that  the  small- 
ness  of  the  average  does  not  arise  generally 
from  a  want  of  interest  in  their  studies,  on 
the  part  of  the  scholars,  but  from  their  in- 
ability to  attend  regularly  ;  which  is  owing  to 
their  necessary  engagements,  many  of  which 
they  cannot  leave  more  than  one  or  two  even- 
ings in  the  week.  This  great  though  un- 
avoidable irregularity  is  a  very  serious  ob- 
stacle to  their  advancement  in  knowledge. 

In  conclusion  we  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  feeble  efforts  of  this  association,  will  be  a 
permanent  blessing  to  many  who  have  par- 
taken of  its  benefits. 

From  the  National  Gazette  of  iJ'th  inst. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  a  scientific  gen- 
tleman with  the  following  account  of  the  re- 
cent celestial  phenomenon : — 

"  The  display  of  the  aurora  borealis,  on  the 
evening  of  22d  inst.  was  truh'  magnificent. 
Early  in  the  evening  there  were  indications 
of  the  northern  lights,  but  the  brightness  of 
the  moon,  then  near  the  first  quarter,  over- 
powered them  until  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  when  they  completely  obtained  the 
mastery.  Just  at  eleven  o'clock,  beautiful 
flashes  of  white  light  rose  from  the  northern 
and  eastern  horizon,  towards  a  point  near  the 
zenith.  Then  a  superb  oval,  of  deep  crimson 
light,  formed  near  the  same  spot,  stretching 
in  its  longest  direction  more  than  twenty  de- 
grees towards  the  west.  From  this  oval  ex- 
tended a  crimson  light,  shading  off  to  a  blush 
as  it  neared  the  horizon,  the  whole  mass  be- 
ing beautifully  diversified  with  flashes  of  crim- 
son light.  The  whole  sky  was  thus  illumi- 
nated for  nearly  fifteen  minutes,  when  the 
rosy  light  gave  place  to  a  varied  display  of 
white  streamers,  and  flashes  tending  towards 
a  point  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  zenith. 
Irregular  coruscations  of  light  played  through 
the  northern  hemisphere,  extending  over  a  part 
of  the  southern,  and  lighting  up  the  whole 
heavens,  until  nearly  one  o'clock.  The  clouds 
which  then  came  up  from  the  west,  gradually 
covered  the  sky,  but  patches  of  auroral  light 
could  be  seen  through  the  openings  in  the 
clouds  as  late  as  three  o'clock.  We  learn 
that  the  magnetic  needle  was  very  powerfully 
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affected,  the  horizontal  needle  being  deflected 
in  a  contrary  direction  from  that  observed  in 
cases  which  have  occurred  within  the  last 
few  years." 

From  the  same. 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted — 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed 
to  ascertain  what  information  exists  among 
us  in  relation  to  the  culture  of  the  Sugar  Beet 
and  its  manufacture  into  Sugar,  to  commu- 
nicate the  same  to  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  Binney,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
procure,  during  his  visit  to  Europe,  such 
additional  infoi-niation  on  the  subject  as  may 
be  useful;  particularly  as  to  the  process  of 
extracting  the  saccharine  principle,  and  its 
conversion  into  sugar,  with  such  drawings  or 
models  of  the  machinery  as  may  be  obtained, 
and  also  publications  on  the  subject  generally. 

We  are  informed  that  the  firm  of  William 
'Almond  &  Sons  has  paid  to  the  Union 
Transportation  Line,  for  freight  bills,  during 
this  month,  the  sum  of  $  1045  59.  We  men- 
tion this  fact  to  show,  in  some  measure,  the 
extent  of  the  inland  transportation  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  its  freedom 
from  the  hazards  attending  the  old  mode  of 
conveyance  by  sea,  there  having  been  no 
losses  or  damage  on  the  bills  alluded  to. 
From  the  nature  of  our  inland  routes,  this 
security  may  be  calculated  on  with  confidence 
in  the  generality  of  cases. 

A  young  whale,  allured,  probably,  by  the 
"  meteor  of  conquest,  too  far,"  strayed  into 
the  net  of  some  Cecil  county  fishermen,  a 
few  days  ago,  and  was  captured  along  with 
some  thousands  of  shad  and  herring.  This 
rare  visiter  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
has  been  lodged  in  the  museum  at  Baltimore, 
where  he  will  be  exhibited  for  some  time. 

Facility  in  travelling. — Residents  of  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  and  Trenton 
rail  road,  can  now  proceed  to  either  city, 
remain  two  or  three  hours,  and  return  to 
their  families  by  11  o'clock  the  same  evening. 

It  seems,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
British  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  that  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  below  the  colonics, 
swarms  with  slavers.  One  vessel  was  re- 
cently taken,  with  a  cargo  of  six  hundred 
human  beings  on  l)oar(l,  and  a  few  months 
ago,  twenty-five  sail  of  slave  ships  were  lying 
at  the  port  of  St.  Paul's. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette  of  the  2?th  inst. 

Lemon  II'iU. — It  is  generally  known,  we 
believe,  tliat  the  splendid  residence  of  Henry 
Pratt,  Esq.  has  recently  been  purchased  by 
an  enterprising  citizen,  with  a  view  to  an 
improvement  of  the  water  margin  as  a  place 


of  business.  The  extent  of  the  grounds, 
however,  is  such,  that  for  a  long  time  the 
elegant  improvements  of  the  place  will  not 
be  reached  by  the  encroachments  of  business. 
It  having  been  made  known  to  the  present 
owner  of  the  gardens,  that  the  infant  schools 
of  the  city  and  districts  are  in  very  destitute 
situations,  he  immediately  devised  a  plan  for 
their  aid,  and  truly  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
"  liberal  man  deviseth  liberal  things."  Tic- 
kets are  issued  at  five  dollars  for  the  season. 
These  admit  a  whole  family  to  the  gardens, 
from  the  first  of  May  to  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son, and  individuals  may  gain  admittance  at 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  each  time,  by  apply- 
ing at  the  gate. 

The  rich  flowers  and  shrubbery  are  now 
coming  forth  in  all  their  beauty,  and  the  sea- 
son is  approaching  when  an  elegant  place  of 
resort  will  be,  as  it  ever  has  been,  most  ar- 
dently desired.  The  garden  and  house  are 
now  placed  under  the  management  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  infant  schools,  and  a  person 
will  always  be  in  attendance,  to  supply  sea- 
sonable refreshments,  such  as  ice  cream  and 
lemonade.  The  chalybeate  spring  will  also 
be  open.  We  most  heartily  recommend  the 
plan  for  enjoyment  and  benefit  to  our  citizens, 
certain  that  they  can  in  no  way  spend  a  five 
dollar  note  to  more  advantage. 


FOURTH  MONTH,  30,  183C. 


Our  intention  to  furnish  more  in  detail  an 
account  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  has  been  well 
supplied  by  a  communication  on  the  subject. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs 
referred  to,  having  been  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  subordinate  meetings,  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  place  it  on  our  pages  in 
due  season.  We  may,  however,  mention  an 
interesting  fact,  stated  by  a  member  of  the 
committee  while  the  subject  was  before  the 
meeting.  The  company  of  Indians  who  were 
the  objects  of  the  recent  relief  dispensed  by 
Friends,  are  of  the  Seneca  nation,  and  occupy 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  of  about  forty  miles  in 
length,  on  the  Allegheny  river.  In  the  spring 
of  1798,  the  period  when  they  first  came  un- 
der the  special  care  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
their  number  was  a  little  upwards  of  five 
hundred.  Several  years  afterwards,  the  pre- 
cise time  is  not  recollected,  they  had  increas- 
ed to  five  hundred  and  ninety ;  and  at  the 
time  our  Friends  visited  them  last  winter, 
their  number  was  stated  to  be  six  hundred 
and  ninety,  an  increase  of  more  than  thirty 
per  cent,  in  thirty-eight  years.  The  fact  is 
important,  as  showing  that  the  aboriginal 
tribes  do  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  assert- 
ed, necessarily  diminish  in  population  when 
in  contiguity  with  the  whites.  It  is  not 
known  that  in  tiie  present  case  any  change 
has  taken  place  by  removals  to  or  from  the 
settlement,  other  than  what  is  common  among 
Indians. 

The  succeeding  number  of  the  New  York 
Observer  containing  the  remainder  of  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Kentucky  Synod,  we  have,  with 


the  exception  of  a  paragraph  or  two  which 
we  thought  could  be  spared  without  injury 
to  the  rest,  taken  it  into  our  columns  of  to- 
day. As  a  whole,  and  considering  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  it  emanated,  it  is  certainly 
a  highly  interesting  document ;  and  if  Chris- 
tian professors  throughout  the  country,  whe- 
ther of  the  north  or  the  south,  or  the  west, 
were  as  thorough  in  carrying  out,  according 
to  their  true  spirit  and  import,  the  principles 
of  that  benign  gospel  by  which  they  assume 
to  be  governed,  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
ere  long  the  dark  system  of  slavery  with  its 
train  of  abominations  would  be  utterly  eradi- 
cated from  this  fair  land. 

We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Female  Liberia  School  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  the  lecture  room  of 
the  Franklin  Institute,  on  third  day  evening, 
the  3d  of  fifth  month,  at  half  past  seven 
o'clock. 

The  annual  report  will  be  read,  and  ad- 
dresses will  be  delivered. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  Concord  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at 
Friends'  meeting  house.  Concord,  on  second 
day,  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  eleven  o'clock 
A.  M.  The  female  members  are  particularly 
invited. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  Sec'rt/. 
4th  mo.  30th,  1836. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Haverford  School 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  committee 
room  of  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Arch 
street,  on  second  day,  the  9th  of  fifth  month 
next,  at  four  o'clock  p.  m. 

Abraham  L.  Pennock,  Sec'ry. 

Married,  at  Cropwell,  N.  J.,  on  fifth  day,  the  14th 
instant,  David  Evans,  son  of  John  Evans,  to  Sarah  E 
Roberts,  daughter  of  Samuel  Roberts,  dec'd. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  the  16th  of  third  month,  aged 
6  years,  William,  son  of  James  and  Hannah  Walton 
and  on  the  4th  of  fourth  monlii,  their  daughter  Hannah 
Ann,  aged  12  years,  both  of  scarlet  fever.  It  may  be 
remarked  of  the  latter  that  she  was  favoured  in  her 
last  illness  with  the  convictions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by 
which  her  sins  were  brought  to  remembrance,  and  she 
was  humbled  before  the  Lord,  entreating  his  mercy 
and  undergoing  great  conflicts  of  mind.  She  asked 
forgiveness  of  those  she  thought  she  had  offended,  la- 
mented having  despised  the  plain  dress  worn  by  some 
of  her  young  friends,  sorrowing  also  for  having  enter- 
tained improper  thoughts.  It  appeared  that  a  gracious 
God  extended  to  this  contrite  child  through  Jesu.s 
Christ  the  remission  of  sins,  and  slic  lay  very  calm 
and  tranquil  for  some  days  before  her  departure, 
her  expressions  denoting  a  humble  trust  and  confidence 
in  her  Creator  and  Redeemer.  She  said  to  her  mother, 
"  There  is  nothing  makes  mo  so  happy  as  thinking 
upon  God."  A  friend  remarking  to  her  that  she  be- 
lieved her  Heavenly  Father  had  forgiven  her,  she  an- 
swered,  "  Oh  yes,  he  has  forgiven  me  ;  I  feel  relieved 
of  such  a  great  weight.  I  feel  happy  when  I  think  of 
my  dear  little  brother  in  heaven.  I  feel  I  would  like 
to  pass  away  and  be  with  him."  On  being  asked  if 
she  felt  resigned  to  the  Lord's  will,  she  replied,  "  Yes, 
perfectly,  in  life  or  death." 
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Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bible  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  in  America,  read  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  held,  on  the  evening  of  the 
eighteenth  of  fourth  month,  1836. 

To  the  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in  America. 

The  managers  report,  That  during  the  past 
year  they  have  disposed  of  1,425  Bibles  and 
1,836  Testaments,  as  follows,  viz.  To  aux- 
iliaries on  their  own  account,  592  Bibles  and 
751  Testaments ;  to  auxiliaries  and  agents 
for  sale  on  account  of  the  association,  362 
Bibles  and  311  Testaments;  to  auxiliaries 
and  agents  for  gratuitous  distribution,  155 
Bibles  and  250  Testaments ;  to  subscribers, 
booksellers  and  others,  316  Bibles  and  524 
Testaments. 

An  edition  of  2,000  copies  of  the  Testa- 
ment which  at  the  date  of  our  last  report 
was  in  press,  has  since  been  published.  The 
plates  of  the  new  School  Bible,  the  execution 
of  which  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  are 
now  nearly  completed,  and  an  edition  of  1,000 
copies  of  the  Old  Testament  and  2,000  copies 
of  the  New  has  been  commenced,  which  will 
leave  1,000  of  the  New  Testament  to  be 
bound  separately. 

The  stock  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  on 
hand  at  the  Depository  on  the  first  instant 
was  as  follows,  viz.  In  sheets — 658  School 
Bibles,  1,207  Reference  Bibles,  and  1,202 
Testaments  ;  and  bound, — 88  School  Bibles, 
379  Reference  Bibles,  and  433  Testaments  ; 
making  a  total  of  2,332  Bibles  and  1,640 
Testaments  on  hand. 

We  have  received  cash  on  account : 
From  the  Auxiliary  within  the 
limits  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting,  .  .         8  79  30 

From  auxiliaries  within  the  limits 
of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  New 
York,  .  .  .401  95 

Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,     225  50 
"  "        of  North  Carolina,   71  50 

-      "  "        of  Ohio,  40  00 

"  ."        of  Indiana,  227  62 


Total  from  auxiliaries  on  account,  $1,045  87 
From  sales  of  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments, cash  .  .  339  18 


From  annual  and  life  subscribers, 
donations  from  auxiliaries  and 
individuals,  from  booksellers  and 
others  on  account,  and  from 
other  sources,         .         .         2,415  36 


Making  the  total  receipts  within 

the  year,       ...         $  3,800  41 

Within  the  same  period  the  pay- 
ments have  been  for  paper,  print- 
ing, binding,  rent,  insurance, 
salary  of  agent,  and  incidental 
expenses,       .        .       .         $2,447  07 

Appropriated  to  the  Fund  for  the 

purchase  of  the  Depository,         1,177  00 

Total  disbursements  within  the  year,.S3,624  07 
The  fund  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of 
the  buildings  occupied  by  the  Association, 
amounted  on  the  1st  of  the  third  month  to 
$10,531  76,  nearly  all  of  which  is  securely 
invested  and  bearing  interest. 

Considerable  additions  of  rare  and  ancient 
editions  of  the  Bible,  and  other  valuable 
books,  continue  to  be  made  to  our  Biblical 
Library,  which  has  already  grown  to  be  an 
object  of  interest  to  visiters  at  the  Deposi- 
tory. 

Three  new  auxiliary  associations  have  been 
formed  and  recognized  by  the  board,  to  wit: 
Saratoga,  New  York,  Springfield  and  West- 
ern, Indiana.  Reports  from  twenty-three 
auxiliary  associations  have  been  received, 
and  while  they  present  encouraging  evidence 
that  our  institution  has  greatly  promoted  its 
two  primary  objects,  the  diffusion  of  good 
editions  of  the  Bible  and  a  more  just  appre- 
ciation of  its  value,  they  yet  afford  sorrowful 
proof  that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  rela- 
tion to  both.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  most 
of  these  reports  do  not  furnish  definite  replies 
to  the  queries  addressed  to  the  auxiliaries  by 
the  corresponding  committee.  Such  indeed 
is  the  want  of  method  and  precision  in  the 
answers,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
arrange  the  valuable  information  which  is 
thus  communicated.  On  careful  examination, 
however,  it  appears — 

1st.  That  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained, 
there  are  not  many  families  of  Friends  with- 
in the  limits  of  these  associations,  which  are 
entirely  destitute  of  the  Scriptures,  but  a 
considerable  number  who  have  not  a  com- 
plete copy ;  and  within  the  bounds  of  two 
only,  there  are  estimated  to  be  545  families, 
averaging  five  individuals  each,  members  of 
our  Society,  who  have  not  more  than  one 
copy  in  each  family,  and  that,  in  many  in- 
stances of  a  very  inferior  description. 

2d.  That  within  the  bounds  of  six  auxilia- 
ries, which  have  forwarded  distinct  replies  to 
the  query  on  this  subject-,  there  are  still  found 
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to  be  4,253  individuals  capable  of  reading, 
who  do  not  possess  a  copy  of  the  Bible. 

3d.  Seven  auxiliary  associations  state  that 
their  incomes  are  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  supply  of  wants  known  to  exist ;  and 
others,  who  do  not  mention  the  fact,  give 
reason  tf^  l^^'-rvc-  th-it  they  are  similarly  situ- 
ated. 

4th.  It  is  gratifying  to  the  managers  to 
state  that  the  Bibles  and  Testaments,  which 
through  the  kindness  of  a  few  auxiliary  asso- 
ciations they  were  enablt-d  to  forward  to  our 
distant  brethren,  appear  in  every  instance  to 
have  been  gratefuilj-  received,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved usefully  distributed. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  transactions  of 
the  past  with  those  of  former  years,  it  will 
be  found  (hat  there  has  been  a  continued  de- 
clension in  the  business  of  the  association.  It 
was  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  when  the 
most  obvious  wants  of  Friends  had  been  sup- 
plied, there  would  be  a  diminished  annual 
demand.  But  if  we  look  at  the  statement  of 
existing  deficiencies,  partial  as  it  is,  and  if 
we  continue  to  place  that  high  estimate  upon 
the  sacred  volume  which  our  fathers  have  al- 
ways professed,  and  which  led  us  into  this 
great  field  of  labour,  we  must  confess  that 
too  great  an  apathy  has,  in  some  places, 
spread  over  our  friends  and  paralyzed  their 
efforts.  The  managers  desire  not  to  shield 
themselves  from  this  charge,  but  they  deeply 
feel  for  those  members  of  auxiliary  associa- 
tions, who,  retaining  their  own  interest  in 
this  good  work,  find  themselves  associated 
with  others,  who  from  whatever  cause  have 
become  almost  indifferent  to  its  success.  It 
is  a  judicious  suggestion  of  one  of  the  auxilia- 
ries, that  this  indifference  has  been  promoted 
by  the  infrequency  of  the  meetings  of  the  as- 
sociations, and  as  a  remedy  it  is  proposed  to 
form  a  branch  within  the  limits  of  each 
monthly  meeting,  the  members  of  which  col- 
lecting frequently,  would  probably  excite  each 
other  to  renewed  effort,  and  thus  give  addi- 
tional interest  to  the  meetings  of  the  auxiliary'. 
This  arrangement  has  been  found  to  answer 
its  design,  in  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
board  has  been  apprized  of  its  adoption,  and 
they  respectfully  submit  it  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  larger  associations. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  the  mana- 
gers to  find  that  our  female  Friends  in  some 
places  are  entering  into  the  concern  with 
their  wonted  energy  and  spirit.  In  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  the  female  branch,  we  are  in- 
formed, already  consists  of  seventy  members. 
In  some  otlier  places  too,  the  females  consti- 
tute an  effective  part  of  the  auxiliary  ;  and 
we  would  again  recommend  their  attention 
to  the  subject,  believing  that  their  aid  in  as- 
certaining the  deficiency  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
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tures  in  the  families  of  Friends,  would  be 
efficient  and  salutary. 

The  managers  would  have  rejoiced,  had  it 
been  in  their  power,  to  have  furnished  greater 
aid  to  many  of  the  distant  auxiliaries  for  the 
supply  of  their  increasing  wants,  but  the  funds 
have  been  wanting.  By  three  only  of  the 
auxiliary  associations,  viz :  Concord,  Pa., 
Purchase,  N.  Y.,  and  Philadelphia,  have  mo- 
neys been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  board, 
during  the  past  year,  for  this  purpose.  The 
reports  afford  abundant  evidence,  that  the 
amount  heretofore  thus  appropriated  has 
been  most  usefully  applied.  The  copies  of 
the  Scriptures  forwarded  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution, have  not  only  been  gratefully  re- 
ceived, but  have  contributed  to  infuse  new 
energy  into  associations,  depressed  by  the 
evidence  of  wants  which  they  were  not  able 
to  supply.  The  board  again  appeals  to  the 
auxiliaries  for  aid  to  this  interesting  object, 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  renewed  exertions 
will  be  made  during  the  ensuing  year,  to 
furnish  the  necessary  funds  to  supply  all  de- 
ficiencies of  Bibles  amongst  our  members,  so 
that  in  future,  the  Association  may,  through 
its  auxiliaries,  have  the  great  satisfaction  of 
extending  its  usefulness  in  conformity  with 
its  original  intention  as  expressed  in  its  con- 
stitution, by  supplying  the  destitute  who  at- 
tend our  religious  meetings,  but  who  are  not 
in  membership  with  us. 

We  once  more  entreat  our  fellow  members 
to  ask  themselves  whether  the  fact,  that  many 
families,  and  thousands  of  individuals  capable 
of  reading,  who  do  not  possess  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  therefore  cannot  have  con- 
stant access  to  the  Sacred  Records,  is  not  one 
which  calls  to  renewed  effort  all  who  acknow- 
ledge them  as  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  Will. 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Managers. 

Blakey  Sharpless,  Sec'ry. 

Philadelphia,  4th  mo.  13th,  1836. 

Extracts  from  a  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  <^c.    By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine. 

(Concluded  from  \).  163.) 

Our  last  extracts  were  from  that  part  of 
the  author's  journal  which  relates  to  Jeru- 
salem. Wc  had  marked  a  few  more  pas- 
sages for  insertion,  with  which  we  shall  now 
close  : — 

"29(h  Octoher,  1832. 
"  The  aspect  of  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
corresponds  with  the  destination  which  Chris- 
tian opinion  has  assigned  to  it.  It  resembles 
one  vast  sepulchre,  though  still  too  narrow 
for  the  tides  of  human  kind  which  should 
be  there  accumulated.  Itself  possessing  as 
tumular  landmarks  the  pyramidical  tombs  of 
Jehoshaphat  and  Absalom  cut  in  the  living 
rock,  it  is  overlooked  on  all  sides  by  funereal 
monuments  ;  closed  in  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity by  the  rock  of  Silhoa,  which,  pierced 
all  over  with  sepulchral  caves,  has  (he  ap- 
pearance of  a  huge  hive  of  death  ;  shadowed 
on  one  side  by  the  dark  outline  of  the  Mount 
of  Offence,  and  on  the  other  by  the  crumbling 
ramparts  of  the  temple  ;  such  a  place  is  natu- 


rally impregnated  with  holy  horror,  early 
destined  to  become  the  Gemonice  of  a  great 
city,  and  to  present  itself  to  the  imagination 
of  the  prophets  as  the  scene  of  death,  resur- 
rection, and  judgment.  Wc  picture  to  our- 
selves the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  as  a  vast 
enclosure  of  mountains,  through  which  the 
broad  black  torrent  of  Cedron  pours  its  lugu- 
brious waters  with  murmurs  of  lamentation, 
opening  spacious  gorges  to  the  four  winds  to 
afford  passage  to  four  torrents  of  the  dead, 
sweeping  along  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  from  the  north  and  from  the  south ;  the 
colossal  piles  of  the  mountains,  ranging  them- 
selves tier  above  tier  in  an  amphitheatre,  to 
make  room  for  the  innumerable  children  of 
Adam  congregating  to  bear  each  his  part  in 
the  final  consummation  of  the  great  human 
drama  ;  but  the  reality  is  far  different.  The 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  is  nothing  more  than 
a  natural  trench,  hollowed  between  two 
mounds,  on  one  of  which  stands  Jerusalem, 
while  the  other  is  crowned  by  the  Mount  of 
Olives ;  the  ramparts  of  Jerusalem  rolling 
into  ruins,  would  nearly  suffice  to  fill  it ;  not 
a  pass  is  to  be  found  ;  Cedron,  which  springs 
from  the  rising  ground  a  few  paces  above 
the  valley,  is  nothing  more  than  a  brook 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  waters  from 
the  winter  rains,  in  some  olive  plantations 
below  the  tombs  of  the  kings  ;  it  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  of  a  few  paces'  length,  facing 
one  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley,  which  at  that  point  does 
not  exceed  its  stream  in  breadth.  The  river 
itself,  almost  destitute  of  water,  may  be  bet- 
ter described  as  a  dry  shelving  bed  of  white 
pebbles,  forming  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 
The  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  short,  exactly 
resembles  the  entrenchments  of  some  large 
fortified  city,  into  which  the  overflowings  of 
the  city  sewers  discharge  their  defilements, 
where  some  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs  dispute  with  the  ramparts  the  pro- 
perty of  a  corner  of  land  for  cultivating  a  few 
vegetables,  or  where  loose  goats  and  asses 
browse,  upon  the  steep  banks,  a  spare  herb- 
age, stained  with  filth  and  dust.  Sow  such  a 
spot  with  sepulchral  stones  appertaining  to 
every  earthly  form  of  worship,  and  you  will 
have  before  your  eyes  the  Valley  of  Judgment. 

Same.  date. 
"  Here  is  the  fountain  of  Silhoa,  the  only 
spring  of  the  valley — the  source  of  inspira- 
tion to  kings  and  prophets.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  so  many  travellers  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  discovering  it,  and  arc  still  at  issue 
upon  the  site  it  occupied  ;  for  here  it  is,  not 
to  be  mistaken  ;  its  full,  limpid,  and  delicious 
spring,  pouring  the  rcficshing  breath  of  wa- 
ters through  the  burning  and  diist-imprcgnat- 
cd  air  of  the  valley  ;  dug  to  the  depth  of 
twenty  steps  into  the  rock  upon  which  stood 
the  palace  of  David,  its  arch  composed  of 
blocks  of  stone,  polished  by  the  lapse  of  cen- 
turies, their  crevices  carpeted  with  damp 
mosses  and  eternal  ivy.  The  steps,  worn  by 
the  feet  of  the  women,  who  come  from  the 
village  of  Silhoa  to  fill  their  pitchers  at  the 
fountain,  arc  shining  as  marl)I(;.  I  descended 
and  sat  myself  down  for  a  moment  upon  those 
cool  slabs,  listening,  that  I  might  ever  carry 


the  sound  in  my  remembrance,  to  the  soft 
ripple  of  the  spring.  I  washed  my  hands  and 
forehead  in  the  waters ;  and  repeated  the 
lines  of  Milton,  to  invoke  for  myself  his  in- 
spiration, so  long  silent.  This  is  the  only 
spot  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem  where  the 
traveller  can  moisten  his  finger,  quench  his 
thirst,  or  rest  his  head  under  the  welcome 
shade  of  rocks,  and  of  two  or  three  tufts  of 
verdure.  A  few  diminutive  gardens,  planted 
with  pomegranates  and  other  shrubs  by  the 
Arabs  of  Silhoa,  surround  the  fountain  with 
pastures  of  pale  verdure,  which  are  nourished 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  stream.  It  is  here 
that  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  terminates  ; 
below,  a  gently  sloping  plain  carries  the  eye 
towards  the  wide  and  deep  gorges  of  the  vol- 
canic mountains  of  Jericho  and  St.  Saba,  and 
the  Dead  Sea  forms  the  horizon." 

Octoher. 

"  We,  Europeans,  have  no  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  intelligence  and  attachment  to  which 
the  habit  of  living  with  the  family,  of  being 
caressed  by  the  children,  fed  by  the  women, 
and  encouraged  or  reprimanded  by  the  voice 
of  the  master,  can  raise  the  natural  instinct 
of  the  Arabian  horse.  The  race  is  of  itself 
more  sagacious  and  more  tameable  than  that 
of  our  climates;  and  this  is  the  same  with 
other  animals  in  Arabia;  nature  itself  has  en- 
dowed them  with  a  higher  degree  of  instinct, 
and  a  closer  fraternity  with  man,  than  in  our 
countries.  They  seem  to  retain  some  remem- 
brance of  Eden,  where  they  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  dominion  of  man,  the 
king  of  nature.  I  have  often,  in  Syria,  seen 
birds  caught  in  the  morning  by  the  children, 
and  perfectly  tame  by  evening ;  having  need 
neither  of  cage  nor  string  to  retain  them  with 
the  family  that  had  adopted  them,  but  flutter- 
ing freely  amongst  the  orange  and  mulberry 
trees  of  the  garden,  coming  when  called,  and 
perching  of  their  own  accord  on  the  children's 
fingers,  or  the  heads  of  the  young  girls.  The 
horse  I  had  bought  of  the  Scheik  of  Jericho, 
and  which  I  rode,  knew  me  as  his  master  in 
a  few  days  ;  he  would  no  longer  sufler  an- 
other to  mount  him,  but  would  break  through 
the  whole  caravan  to  come  at  my  call,  though 
my  voice  and  language  were  foreign  to  him ; 
gentle  and  kind  to  me,  and  soon  accustomed 
to  the  attention  of  my  Arabs,  he  marched 
peacefully  and  quietly  in  his  place  in  the  ca- 
ravan, so  long  as  he  saw  only  Turks,  or  Sy- 
rians, or  Arabs  dressed  like  Turks  ;  but  when, 
even  a  year  after,  he  saw  a  Bedouin  mounted 
on  a  horse  of  the  desert,  he  became  in  an  in- 
stant another  animal.  His  eyes  flashed  fire, 
his  neck  grew  inflated,  his  tail  lashed  like 
whips  upon  his  flanks,  he  reared  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  marched  in  this  way  for  some  mi- 
nutes under  the  weight  of  the  saddle  and  his 
rider.  He  did  not  neigh,  but  uttered  a  war- 
like cry,  like  that  of  a  brazen  trumpet ;  a  cry 
that  frightened  all  the  other  horses,  and 
caused  them  to  arrest  their  steps  and  dress 
up  their  cars  to  listen  to  him." 

2d  Noremhcr. 

"  The  aspect  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  neither 
funereal  nor  gloomy,  except  to  the  imagina- 
tion. To  the  eye,  it  is  a  shining  lake,  whose 
immense  and  silvery  surface  reflects  the  rays 
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of  light  like  a  mirror.  The  beautifully 
shaped  mountains  throw  their  shadows  even 
to  its  borders.  It  is  said  that  no  fish  exists 
in  its  waters,  nor  bird  on  its  banks ;  I  cannot 
decide  this ;  I  certainly  neither  saw  petrels, 
sea-gulls,  nor  those  beautiful  white  marine 
doves,  that  swim  all  the  day  on  the  waves  of 
the  Syrian  sea,  and  accompany  the  skiffs  on 
the  Bosphorus ;  but  at  some  hundred  paces' 
distance  from  the  Dead  Sea,  I  shot  at  and 
killed  some  birds  resembling  wild  ducks,  that 
rose  from  the  swampy  borders  of  the  Jordan. 
If  the  air  had  been  really  mortal  to  them, 
they  would  not  thus  have  braved,  so  near,  its 
mephitic  vapours.  Nor  did  I,  either,  see  any 
thing  of  the  buried  towns,  which  are  said  to 
exist  at  a  trifling  depth  below  the  surface, 
and  which  the  Arabs  who  were  with  me  pre- 
tend are  sometimes  visible. 

"  I  followed  the  borders  of  this  sea  a  long 
time,  sometimes  on  the  Arabian  side,  where 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  lies,  (which  river  is 
in  this  part  precisely  what  travellers  have 
described  it,  a  stagnant  pool  of  dirty  water  in 
a  bed  of  mud)  ;  sometimes  on  the  side  of  the 
mountains  of  Judea,  where  the  shore  rises  and 
assumes  occasionally  the  form  of  little  downs. 
The  sheet  of  water  presented  every  where 
the  same  appearance  of  silvery  brightness  and 
perfect  stillness.  Mankind  has  well  preserved 
the  faculty  given  by  God  in  Genesis,  of  call- 
ing things  by  their  proper  names.  This  sea 
is  splendid  ;  it  illuminates,  it  inundates,  with 
the  reflection  of  its  waters,  the  immense  de- 
sert which  it  covers ;  it  attracts  the  eye,  it 
interests  the  mind, — but  it  is  dead  !  neither 
sound  nor  movement  exists  on  it.  Its  surges, 
too  heavy  for  the  wind  to  act  upon,  roll  not 
in  sonorous  waves,  nor  ever  does  the  white 
edge  of  its  foam  break  on  the  roughness  of 
its  side.  It  is  a  sea  that  seems  petiified. 
And  how  has  it  been  formed  ?  Most  likely, 
as  the  Bible  tells  us,  and  as  all  probability 
declares,  it  was  the  vast  centre  of  a  chain  of 
volcanic  mountains,  which,  stretching  from 
Jerusalem  to  Mesopotamia,  and  from  Leba- 
non to  Idumea,  burst  open  in  a  crater,  at  a 
time  when  seven  cities  were  peopled  on  its 
plain.  The  cities  would  have  been  over- 
thrown by  the  earthquake.  The  Jordan, 
which  most  probably  flowed  at  that  time 
through  the  plain,  and  emptied  itself  into  the 
Red  Sea,  being  stopped  all  at  once  by  the 
volcanic  hillocks,  rose  high  above  its  bed, 
and  engulfing  itself  in  the  craters  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  might  have  formed  this  sea, 
w'nich  is  corrupted  by  the  union  of  sulphur, 
salt,  and  bitumen — the  usual  productions  of 
volcanic  eruptions.  This  is  the  fact  from  all 
appearances  ;  and  it  neither  adds  to  nor  dimi- 
nishes the  action  of  that  sovereign  and  eter- 
nal will,  that  some  call  miracle,  and  others 
nature  ;  nature  and  miracle — are  they  not 
one  ?  and  the  whole  universe,  is  it  any  thing 
else,  than  one  eternal,  changing,  yet  conti- 
nued miracle  ?" 

Sa?ne  date. 
"  The  Arab  who  was  mounted  on  the 
handsome  horse  that  I  wished  to  have,  seem- 
ed to  admire  the  Turcomanian  steed  I  had 
mounted  the  day  before.  In  a  conversation, 
dexterously  turned,  on  the  subject  of  our 


horses,  much  praise  was  bestowed  on  mine. 
I  proposed  the  exchange  of  his  against  my 
Turcomanian.  We  bargained  all  the  even- 
ing on  the  surplus  I  was  to  give,  but  could 
decide  on  nothing.  The  moment  I  named 
a  price,  he  showed  such  grief  at  the  idea 
of  parting  with  his  horse,  that  we  slept 
without  coming  to  a  conclusion.  The  next 
morning,  at  the  moment  of  starting,  I  made 
him  another  offer ;  he  persuaded  himself  to 
mount  my  Turcomanian,  and  to  gallop  him 
across  the  plain.  Seduced  by  my  horse's 
brilliant  qualities,  he  sent  me  his  Arabian  by 
his  son,  by  whom  I  remitted  nine  hundred 
piastres.  I  mounted  the  horse  on  starting ; 
all  the  tribe  seemed  to  regret  him.  The 
children  talked  to  him,  the  women  pointed 
him  out ;  the  scheik  turned  back  repeatedly 
to  look  at  him,  and  made  him  certain  caba- 
listic signs,  (hat  the  Arabs  always  take  the 
precaution  of  making  to  the  horses  they  buy 
or  sell.  The  animal  himself  seemed  to  un- 
derstand the  separation,  and  sorrowfully  bend- 
ing his  head,  overshadowed  by  his  superb  and 
flowing  mane,  looked  right  and  left  on  the 
desert,  with  a  sad  and  unquiet  eye.  The  eye 
of  an  Arab  horse  is  a  language  of  itself;  by 
that  fine  eye,  whose  fiery  pupil  starts  from 
the  lucid  orb  around  it,  they  both  speak  and 
comprehend  every  thing. 

"  For  several  days  I  had  ceased  to  ride 
that  one  amongst  all  my  horses  that  I  most 
preferred.    Amongst  the  innumerable  super- 
stitions of  the  Arabs,  they  haye  seventy  signs, 
either  good  or  bad,  in  the  horoscope  of  a 
horse,  and  this  is  a  science  known  to  almost 
every  man  in  the  desert.    The  horse  I  speak 
of,  and  that  I  had  called  Lebanon,  (because 
I  had  bought  liim  in  the  mountains  of  that 
name,)  was  a  young  and  magnificent  stallion  ; 
high,  strong,  courageous,  unwearied,  quiet, 
and  without  exhibiting  the  shadow  of  a  vice 
during  the  fifteen  months  I  rode  him  ;  but  he 
had  on  his  chest,  in  the  accidental  disposition 
of  his  fine  sleek  coat,  one  of  those  marks  that 
the  Arabs  count  amongst  the  fatal  signs,  (the 
hair  turned  the  wrong  way).    I  had  been 
warned  of  this  when  I  bought  him,  but  I  did 
tiiis  from  a  reason  they  could  clearly  under- 
stand ;  that  a  bad  sign  for  a  Mahometan  was 
a  good  sign  for  a  Christian.    To  this  they 
had  nothing  to  answer,  and  I  mounted  Leba- 
non whenever  I  had  a  day's  journey  that  was 
longer  or  worse  than  another.    When  we 
approached  a  town  or  tribe,  and  that  they 
came  to  meet  our  caravan,  the  Arabs  and 
Turks,  struck  by  the  beauty  and  vigour  of 
this  animal,  began  by  complimenting  me  on 
the  possession  of  such  a  steed,  and  by  admir- 
ing him  with  an  envious  eye  ;  but  after  some 
minutes  of  satisfaction,  the  fatal  sign  being 
discovered,  (though   partly  hidden  by  the 
silken  collar  and  amulet  that  every  horse  al- 
wa3's  wears,)  the  Arabs  approached  me  with 
anxiety  and  sorrow  in  their  countenances,  and 
entreated  me  by  signs  not  to  mount  him  again. 
This  was  of  little  importance  in  Syria ;  but 
in  Judea,  and  amongst  the  tribes  of  the  de- 
sert, I  feared  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  my 
reputation,  and  weaken  the  respect  and  cus- 
tom of  obedience  which  they  showed  us.  I 
therefore  ceased  to  mount  him,  and  he  was 


led  by  one  of  my  suite.  I  believe  that  we 
owed  a  vast  portion  of  the  deference  and  ser- 
vile respect  that  was  shown  to  us,  to  the 
beauty  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  horses  that  we 
rode,  or  that  followed  us.  A  horse  in  Arabia 
is  a  man's  fortune  ;  it  augurs  all  other  things  ; 
it  replaces  all  other  things;  a  high  idea  was 
entertained  of  a  Frank  who  possessed  so 
many  horses,  equally  fine  as  those  of  their 
scheik,  or  of  the  pacha." 

For  •'  The  Friend." 
Can  slaves  if  emancipated  take  care  of  them- 
selves  ? 

Observing  some  time  since  a  remark  in 
"  The  Friend"  that  if  that  paper  contained 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  it  was  be- 
cause matter  was  not  furnished,  I  have  been 
induced  to  make  some  extracts,  with  the 
hope,  that  they  may  help  to  dispel  the  fears 
of  some,  that  the  coloured  population  will  if 
free  become  a  burden  to  the  community. 

The  returns  laid  before  the  house  of 
commons,  in  1926,  give  the  following  in- 
formation :  it  includes  a  period  of  five  years, 
from  first  month  1st  1821,  to  twelfth  month 
31st  1825,  of  the  state  of  pauperism  in  each 
of  these  colonies. 

"  Ba  h  amas. — The  only  establishment  in 
the  colony  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  appears 
to  be  a  hospital  or  poor  house.  The  number 
passing  through  the  hospital  annually,  was  on 
the  average  fifteen  free  black  and  coloured 
persons  and  thirteen  whites.  The  number  of 
free  black  and  coloured  persons  is  about  double 
that  of  the  white,  so  that  the  proportion  of 
white  to  coloured  paupers  in  the  Bahamas  is 
nearly  two  to  one. 

"  Barhadoes. — The  average  annual  num- 
ber of  persons  suppoj-ted  in  nine  parishes, 
from  which  returns  have  been  sent,  is  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-eight,  all  of  whom,  with 
a  single  exception,  are  white.  The  probable 
amount  of  white  persons  in  the  island  is  four- 
teen thousand,  of  free  black  and  coloured 
persons  four  thousand  five  hundred. 

"  Berbice. — The  white  population  amounts 
to  about  six  hundred,  the  free  black  and  co- 
loured to  about  nine  hundred.  In  1822,  it 
appears  that  there  were  seventeen  white,  and 
two  coloured  paupers. 

"  Demerara. — The  free  black  and  coloured 
population,  it  is  supposed,  are  twice  the  num- 
ber of  the  whites.  The  average  number  of 
white  paupers,  fifty-one,  that  of  coloured, 
twenty-six.  In  occasional  relief,  the  white 
paupers  receive  about  three  times  as  much 
as  the  coloured. 

"  Dominica. — The  white  population  is  esti- 
mated at  about  nine  hundred,  the  free  black 
and  coloured  population  was  ascertained  in 
1825  to  amount  to  three  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two.  During  the  five  years 
ending  in  November,  1825,  thirty  of  the  for- 
mer class  had  received  relief  from  the  poor 
fund,  and  only  ten  of  the  latter,  making  the 
proportion  of  more  than  nine  white  paupers 
to  one  coloured  in  the  same  number  of  per- 
sons. 

"  Jamaica,  is  supposed  to  contain  twenty 
thousand  whites,  and  double  that  number  free 
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black  and  coloured  persons.  The  returns  of 
parishes  which  have  sent  returns,  exhibit  the 
average  number  of  white  paupers  to  be  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five,  of  black  and  coloured 
persons  one  hundred  and  forty-eight ;  the  pro- 
portion of  white  paupers  to  that  of  the  other 
class,  according  to  the  whole  population,  be- 
ing as  four  to  one. 

"  Nevis. — The  white  population  is  esti- 
mated at  about  eight  hundred,  the  free  co- 
loured about  eight  hundred.  The  number  of 
white  paupers  receiving  relief  is  stated  to  be 
twenty-five,  that  of  the  other  class  two. 

"  St.  Christopher'' s. — The  average  number 
of  white  paupers  appears  to  be  one  hundred 
and  fifteen ;  that  of  the  other  class,  fourteen, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  population 
of  the  latter  class  greatly  outnumbers  that  of 
the  former. 

"  Tortola. — In  1825  the  free  black  and 
coloured  population  amounted  to  six  hundred 
and  seven,  the  whites  are  estimated  at  about 
three  hundred.  The  number  of  white  pau- 
pers relieved,  appears  to  be  twenty-nine,  of 
the  other  class  four ;  being  in  proportion  of 
fourteen  to  one. 

"  In  short,  in  a  population  of  free  black  and 
coloured  persons  amounting  to  from  eighty 
thousand  to  ninety  thousand,  only  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-nine  persons  have  received 
any  relief  whatever  as  paupers,  during  the 
years  1821  to  1825 ;  and  these  chietly  the 
concubines  and  children  of  destitute  whites  ; 
while  of  about  sixty-five  thousand  whites  in 
the  same  time,  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  received  relief. 

"  The  proportion  therefore  of  enfranchised 
persons  receiving  any  kind  of  aid  as  paupers 
in  the  West  Indies,  is  about  one  in  three 
hundred  and  seventy ;  whereas  the  proportion 
among  the  whites  of  the  West  Indies  is  about 
one  in  forty.  , 

"  In  addition  to  which,  we  find  that  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad  there  are  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  free  people  of  colour,  and  that  there 
is  not  a  pauper  among  them.  A  sugar  planter 
who  resided  twenty-seven  years  in  Trinidad, 
and  who  is  the  superintendent  of  the  liberated 
negroes,  says,  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  a 
manumitted  slave  not  maintaining  liimself." 

Can  any  one  read  these  statements  made 
by  the  colonists  themsnlvcs,  and  still  think  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  negroes  in  slavery,  lest 
they  should  be  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
if  free  ? 

But  we  need  not  go  to  tlie  West  Indies  for 
proof  that  the  people  of  colour  when  free  are 
capable  of  maintaining  themselves. 

Read  the  report  of  tlie  Ohio  anti-slavery 
convention,  held  at  Putnam  in  the  fourth 
month,  1835.  After  giving  the  number  of 
families  in  two  districts  in  Cincinnati,  how 
many  had  been  staves,  and  the  sums  they 
had  paid  for  their  own,  their  children,  and 
brothers  and  sisters'  freedom,  the  committee 
say  : — 

"  The  question  is  often  asked,  can  slaves, 
if  liberated,  take  care  of  themselves?  We 
cannot  answer  this  question  better  than  by 
pointing  to  the  coloured  jjopulation  of  Cin- 
cinnati- We  know  of  no  class  of  men,  who 
are  better  qualified  to  take  care  of  themselves 


if  placed  under  proper  influences.  True,  but 
few  of  those  in  Cincinnati  are  wealthy  ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered  their  sympathies  are 
with  the  slave,  and  with  all  their  disabilities 
they  have,  within  a  few  years,  poured  into 
the  cofiers  of  the  white  man  more  than  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
their  freedom.  Permit  us  to  give  a  few  more 
facts  on  this  point,  and  we  have  done. 

"  David  Young,  an  emancipated  slave,  has 
bought  his  wife  and  six  children.  He  paid 
for  them  8  1265  ;  he  yet  owes  8 110  for  the 
last  child,  this  he  expects  to  pay  this  sum- 
mer. 

"  Henry  Boyd,  bought  himself  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  is  now  thirty-one,  and  is  worth 
three  thousand  dollars.  He  also  bought  a 
brother  and  sister,  for  whom  he  paid  $900. 

"  Samuel  Lewis  paid  $500  for  himself,  be- 
fore he  was  eighteen  years  old. 

"  Rebecca  Madison  paid  $1800  for  herself, 
is  now  worth  three  thousand  dollars. 

"  William  O'Hara,  an  emancipated  slave, 
has  been  in  this  city  eight  years,  and  is  now 
worth  seven  thousand  dollars. 

"Henry  Blue,  paid  for  himself  $1000,  is 
now  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  and  is  worth 
five  thousand  dollars.  He  attends  school 
every  day. 

"  Richard  Keys,  for  twelve  years,  paid 
twenty  dollars  per  month  for  his  time.  He 
then  paid  $850  for  his  freedom,  amounting 
to  $  3730.  His  wife  also  bought  herself.  Her 
master  was  an  orphan  child.  He  was  three 
months  old,  when  he  came  in  possession  of  her, 
and  she  was  his  nurse  when  an  infant.  The 
guardian  made  her  take  care  of  herself  and 
support  the  child.  After  the  child  left  her, 
she  was  required  to  pay  seventy  dollars  a 
year  for  twenty  years  for  his  support ;  boarded 
herself,  bought  all  her  clothes,  paid  her  house 
rent,  &c.  She  did  the  whole  of  this  by  wash- 
ing ;  now  and  then  she  could  save  a  little 
money,  hoping  she  might  at  some  future  day 
redeem  herself  from  bondage.  In  this  way 
she  saved  for  herself  a  considerable  sum  every 
year,  besides  paying  the  seventy  dollars  per 
year  to  sustain  her  young  master.  When  he 
came  of  age  she  paid  him  what  money  she 
had,  amounting  to  four  hundred  dollars,  her 
husband  paid  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
dollars  more,  and  she  was  liberated.  Can 
slaves  take  care  of  themselves? 

"  We  have  done,  although  we  have  not 
given  one  tenth  part  of  the  facts  in  our  pos- 
session. Those  we  have  given  are  not  by 
any  means  extreme  cases.  We  choose  the 
medium,  the  better  to  illustrate  the  true  cha- 
racter of  this  interesting  people." 

In  a  note  the  committee  say,  "  We  have 
examined  tlie  vouchers  in  all  the  cases  de- 
tailed, and  are  fully  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
deception." 

From  facts  published  in  "  The  Friend," 
about  twelve  months  since,  we  find  that  in 
Philadelphia,  instead  of  their  being  a  burden, 
the  taxes  they  pay  are  more  tlian  an  equiva- 
lent for  all  the  paupers  of  colour  in  the  city. 
After  reading  sucii  statements  as  these,  can 
there  exist  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  an  indivi- 
dual, with  regard  to  their  capacity  to  take 
care  of  themselves?  C. 


THE  PEASANT'S  HOME. 

Sublimely  seated  on  yon  airy  ridge 
High  peering  o'er  the  woods,  the  village  church 
Lifts  to  the  clouds  its  venerable  tower. 
The  peasant  thence,  exulting,  looks  on  all 
Ti)e  boundless  prospect;  but  his  raptured  eye 
In  all  the  goodly  picture  sees  no  si)ot 
So  dear  to  him  as  that  beloved  vale, 
Where  his  cot,  straw-rooPd,  borders  on  the  stream 
Of  his  own  wand'ring  Tamar.    Prized  by  him 
Is  his  abode  of  bliss.    The  morning  gale 
Steals  through  his  leaf-hung  lattice,  breathing  round 
The  odours  of  the  garden ;  and  how  sweet, 
How  cool,  how  all-reviving  is  the  breeze 
To  him  of  fragrant  evening.    'Tis  the  hour 
Of  grateful,  welcome  rest.    Relaxing  then 
On  the  oak  bench  before  his  cottage-door, 
Surrounded  by  his  children,  pleas'd  he  looks 
On  the  rich  harvests  waving  round ;  tiie  fields 
Strew'd  with  the  odorous  hay,  tlie  orchards  hung 
Willi  crops  of  fairest  promise;  or  his  eye 
Rests  on  the  sun,  irradiating  all 
The  glowing  west  with  its  celestial  hues; 
And  as  the  twilight  slowly,  solemnly 
Approaches,  lulling  nature  to  repose, 
"  And  light  and  sound  arc  ebbing  from  the  earth." 
Poor  were  the  treasures  of  the  radiant  Ind, 
To  purchase  raptures  exquisite  as  his. — Carrington'. 

Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  Man. — In  man, 
the  heart  is  said  at  every  contraction  to  ex- 
pel about  two  ounces  of  blood,  and  calculating 
that  there  are  eighty  such  contractions  in  a 
minute,  there  must  be  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ounces  sent  forth  by  it  in  that  space  of  time ; 
and  in  the  course  of  about  three  minutes  the 
whole  blood  in  the  circulation,  on  an  average 
about  thirty  pounds,  must  pass  through  the 
heart ;  and  in  the  space  of  one  hour  this  must 
by  consequence  take  place  twenty  times. 
What  must  be  the  feelings  of  that  man  who 
can  think  of  these  things  without  wonder  ?  I 
envy  not  his  feelings,  I  covet  not  his  mind, 
who,  reflecting  on  the  tissues  to  be  permeated, 
the  functions  to  be  discharged,  the  secretions 
to  be  formed  from,  and  the  nutritious  sub- 
stances to  be  taken  into,  the  circulating  fluid  ; 
and  reflecting  upon  how  soon  each  particle, 
each  atom  of  blood,  after  having  been  deterio- 
rated in  its  constitution,  and  rendered  unfit  for 
the  discharge  of  its  important  duties,  is  again 
driven  through  the  lungs  and  again  aerated  ; 
who,  I  repeat,  reflecting  on  these  things,  can 
retire  from  the  investigation  of  the  course  of 
the  blood  in  our  frames,  without  feelings  en- 
nobled, and  the  whole  man  rendered  better 
by  his  researches  ?  But,  to  carry  this  inte- 
resting investigation  still  further,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  two  ounces  of  blood  will  occup}'  a 
cylinder  eight  inches  in  length,  then  it  will 
pass  through  eight  hundred  and  forty  inches 
in  a  minute,  and  thirty-eight  thousand  four 
hundred  inches,  or  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  an  hour. — Dr.  Robertson. 

There  are  two  books  from  whicli  I  collect  my  di- 
vinity— the  one  written  of  God;  the  other,  of  his  ser- 
vant Nature,  that  universal  manuscript  which  he  has 
expanded  to  the  eyes  of  all.  But  I  never  so  forget 
God  as  to  adore  the  name  of  nature.  The  effects  of 
nature  arc  the  works  of  God,  whose  hand  and  instru- 
ment only  she  is;  and  therefore,  to  ascribe  his  actions 
unto  her,  is  to  devolve  honour  of  the  principal  agent 
upon  the  instrument.  If  we  may  do  this  with  reason, 
then  lot  our  hammers  rise  up  and  boast  that  they  built 
our  houses  ;  and  let  our  pens  receive  the  honour  of  our 
writing, — Urotcne. 
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Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journal  of 
Daniel  Wheeler,  (Sfc. 

(Continued  from  page  237.) 

In  the  letter  from  Hobart  Town,  dated 
25th  of  ninth  month,  1834,  accompanying  his 
journal,  Daniel  Wheeler  thus  writes,  "  But 
however  many  the  storms  and  tempests  enu- 
merated, not  one  half  of  what  it  has  been  our 
portion  to  witness  have  been  told  to  my  be- 
loved Friends.  It  may  suffice  for  me  to  say 
that  we  have  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
more  than  twenty  times  from  the  fury  of  the 
hostile  elements,  by  '  lying  to'  with  the  ship's 
head  to  the  wind  and  waves :  and  this  has 
been  resorted  to,  only  in  cases  of  extreme 
danger." 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  extract  from  the 
Journal,  under  date  of  25th  of  sixth  month, 
that  it  appeared  necessary  to  lighten  the  ves- 
sel, by  casting  into  the  sea  some  heavy  logs, 
«fec.  In  the  same  letter  D.  W.  alludes  to  one 
of  the  sailors,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  re- 
markably visited,  and  brought  under  feelings 
of  deep  condemnation,  and  who  opened  his 
mind  to  him  in  a  letter :  of  this  man  he  re- 
marks, "  His  obdurate  heart  was  never  soften- 
ed, and  subdued,  and  humbled,  until  after  the 
last  dreadful  tempest,  when  the  weight  of  his 
burden  became  so  heavy  as  to  constrain  him 
to  confession.  I  had  perceived  in  his  eye  the 
anguish  of  his  wounded  spirit,  but  knew  not 
the  cause  until  he  wrote  to  me.  He  had 
several  times  been  in  danger  of  being  washed 
overboard ;  and  once  nearly  fell  from  one  of 
the  yards  when  aloft,  but  these  dangers  were 
not  sufficient  wholly  to  bring  down  his  stub- 
born heart.  I  think  this  one  circumstance, 
independently  of  our  (I  trust)  timely  visit  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  cannot  fail  to  animate  the 
hearts  of  all  our  dear  Friends,  particularly 
such  as  have  been  instrumental,  in  any  de- 
gree, towards  promoting  the  great  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  cause  them  to 
feel  a  lively  participation  in  that  heavenly 
joy,  which  welcomes  the  repenting  and  re- 
turning sinner  to  his  Father's  house." 

From  a  previous  extract,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  Daniel  Wheeler  suggested  that 
certain  stipulations  should  be  made  with  any 
person  that  might  be  engaged  to  take  the 
command  of  the  vessel ;  one  of  these  was  that 
himself  and  mate  should  attend  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read  ; 
this  appears  to  have  been  attended  to,  and  the 
sailors  also  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing them  read  at  suitable  times ;  and  from  a 
paragraph  in  one  of  his  letters,  it  appears 
that  he  had  been  careful  that  they  should  be 
aware  that  he  did  not  consider  such  a  read- 
ing as  a  part  of  divine  worship,  "  but  that 
true  worship  is  an  act  between  man  and  his 
great  Creator,  and  can  only  be  performed  ac- 
ceptably in  spirit  and  in  truth." 

When  the  state  of  the  weather  permitted, 
meetings  were  regularly  held  on  first  and 
fifth  days.  Those  on  first  days  were  attended 
by  the  ship's  company,  and  were,  it  appears, 
often  seasons  of  favour,  comforting  and  sup- 
porting the  minds  of  these  dear  Friends  un- 
der trials  of  faith  of  no  common  kind. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  perusal  of  the  fore- 


going extracts  that  our  dear  Friends  had 
abundant  cause  experimentally  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  psalmist,  "  The  floods  have 
lifted  up,  O  Lord  !  the  floods  have  lifted  up 
their  voice,  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves. 
The  Lord  on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise 
of  many  waters,  yea  than  the  mighty  waves 
of  the  sea."  "  Thou  rulest  the  raging  of  the 
sea;  when  the  waves  thereof  arise,  thou  stillest 
them." 

In  D.  W.'s  last  communication  from  Ho- 
bart Town,  bearing  date  the  21st  of  tenth 
month,  the  following  passages  occur.  "  Soon 
after  my  last  letters,  &c.  were  finally  closed, 
and  a  few  hours  before  the  Cleopatra  sailed, 
our  mutually  dear  friends  James  Backhouse 
and  George  Washington  Walker  returned  to 
Hobart  Town ;  as  we  had  previous  informa- 
tion of  the  time  they  were  expected  to  arrive, 
we  were  at  their  lodgings  in  readiness  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  were  not  strangers  to  our 
being  here,  as  the  arrival  of  the  '  Henry  Free- 
ling'  had  been  publicly  notified  in  the  news- 
papers, in  connection  with  my  name,  as  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Our  joy 
at  meeting,  so  remote  from  England,  I  be- 
lieve was  mutual,  and  can  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described ;  but  it  has  been 
since  not  a  little  heightened  by  our  having 
been  favoured  and  strengthened  to  labour 
unitedly  together,  for  the  promotion  of  the 
same  great  and  glorious  cause  in  the  difJerent 
meetings  which  have  been  held  at  this  place 
since  their  arrival,  as  also  in  opportunities  of 
a  more  private  nature." 

Respecting  the  vessel  he  says,  "  On  exami- 
nation after  reaching  this  port,  it  was  found 
that  several  repairs  were  necessary,  both  to 
the  upper  works  of  the  vessel,  and  sails  and 
rigging  also,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
long  and  tempestuous  passage  through  which 
we  had  been  favoured  so  safely  to  pass ;  but 
these  are  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require 
more  than  some  blacksmith's  work,  and  wood 
materials,  in  addition  to  our  own  strength 
and  stores,  for  the  replacing  the  bulwarks 
and  rails,  which  were  repeatedly  destroyed 
by  the  heavy  seas :  in  the  partial  repairs  car- 
ried on  at  sea,  all  our  materials  were  con- 
sumed ;  our  crew  are  now  mending  the  sails, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  damage  is  nearly 
repaired,  and  I  hope  effectually  so,  for  some 
time  to  come."  In  another  letter,  after  men- 
tioning the  vessel,  he  adds,  "  I  think  we  are 
unitedly  of  the  opinion  that  she  is  as  good  a 
vessel  as  can  be  put  together,  and  that  if  she 
had  not  really  been  such,  she  never  would 
have  been  here." 

In  reference  to  the  ship's  company  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  insert  the  following  ex- 
tracts :  "  With  a  little  exception  our  sailors 
have  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectations 
as  to  behaviour  and  conduct  in  general,  but  I 
think  no  men  could  have  suffered  more  hard- 
ships from  the  weather  than  they  have  en- 
dured. For  a  time  we  gave  them  some  wine, 
but  whether  from  its  becoming  flat  and  vapid 
by  washing  about  in  the  cask  when  a  quantity 
of  it  was  taken  out,  or  Avith  the  change  from 
cold  to  heat,  and  then  to  cold  again,  some  of 
them  declined  drinking  it,  on  account  of  its 
not  suiting  them,  so  that  they  had  nothing 


but  water  for  months  together."  Again,  "  It 
is  a  little  remarkable  that  although  they  have 
been  sometimes  wet,  and  in  wet  clothes  not 
for  a  day  or  two,  but  for  a  week  together, 
when  their  teeth  have  chattered  with  cold, 
with  no  warm  food,  the  sea  having  put  the 
fires  out,  even  below  the  deck,  and  the  water 
filtering  through  the  deck  on  their  beds  be- 
low, and  not  a  dry  garment  to  change,  yet 
not  a  single  instance  of  the  cramp  has  oc- 
curred amongst  them,  nor  the  slightest  ap- 
pearance of  the  scurvy,  even  in  those  who 
have  before  time  been  afflicted  with  it,  and 
still  bear  the  marks  about  them ;  and  with 
the  solitary  instance  of  one  man,  who  was 
forced  to  quit  the  deck  for  two  hours  during 
his  watch,  from  being  taken  unwell,  every 
man  and  boy  have  stood  throughout  the 
whole  in  a  remarkable  manner ;  they  have 
been  plentifully  supplied  with  fresh  provisions 
and  vegetables  since  we  arrived,  and  with 
some  malt  liquor  also,  but  their  character  for 
sobriety,  and  temperance,  and  general  good 
behaviour,  has  warranted  every  reasonable 
indulgence  likely  to  conduce  to  their  health 
and  welfare." 

Respecting  his  future  prospects,  our  friend 
thus  writes,  "  My  dear  friends  will  perhaps 
remember  that  the  Society  Islands  have  al- 
ways been  the  primary  object  before  my 
mind,  and  which  originally  gave  rise  to  the 
intention  of  our  making  the  attempt  to  reach 
them  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  as  the  nearest 
route.  And  although  Van  Dieman's  Land, 
and  New  South  Wales  are  also  included  in 
the  certificates  granted  me,  yet  the  Society 
Isles  are  still  the  object  bright  before  me,  as 
the  first  point  of  destination  to  be  aimed  at." 
He  then  observes,  "  It  is  expected  that  we 
shall  be  ready  to  leave  this  port  in  about  a 
fortnight,  and  as  it  appears  that  our  dear 
friends  James  Backhouse  and  George  AVash- 
ington  Walker,  are  now  about  closing  their 
engagements  in  this  land,  and  will  be  ready- 
to  proceed  from  hereabouts  at  the  same  time, 
we  therefore  purpose  conveying  them  to  Port 
Jackson,  where  it  is  my  intention  to  call,  for 
the  purpose  of  recruiting  our  stock  of  coals, 
oil,  &c.  all  of  which  are  extremely  high  in 
price  at  Hobart  Town,  and  may  be  purchased 
in  Sydney  at  a  reasonable  rate.  As  our 
course  will  be  round  the  eastern  extremity  of 
New  Zealand  from  hence,  we  shall  have  but 
a  trifling  distance  extra  to  perform,  by  hauK 
ing  in  for  the  coast  of  New  Holland." 

Since  the  foregoing,  further  letters  and  ex- 
tracts from  his  journal  to  the  12th  of  first 
month,  1835,  have  been  received,  by  which 
it  appears  that  soon  after  D.  W.  despatched 
his  letters  &c.  of  the  21st  of  tenth  month  he 
became  so  seriously  ill,  as  to  render  his  re- 
covery doubtful  both  to  himself  and  others, 
respecting  which  he  says,  "  for  a  time  it  al- 
most  seemed  as  if  I  had  come  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Land  to  lay  down  my  head  there,  but 
in  this  prospect,  peaceful  resignation  to  what- 
ever should  be  the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father, 
was  the  stay  and  comfort  of  my  mind,  bear- 
ing it  up  above  the  bondage  of  fear  even  to  a 
degree  of  rejoicing,  in  a  humble  trust  and 
confidence  in  the  inconceivable  love  of  Him 
who  '  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sin,.v 
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ners  to  repentance,'  permitting  them  to  know 
and  sensibly  feel  the  riches  of  that  universal 
heavenly  grace,  which  triumphs  over  all  the 
depravities  of  human  nature,  where  its  ope- 
rations are  submitted  to ;  begetting  a  faith, 
that  can  remove  every  mountain  of  sin  and 
opposition,  and  give  the  victory  over  death, 
hell,  and  the  grave,  to  all  who  believe  in  its 
powerful  and  saving  efficacy,  who,  '  live  not 
unto  themselves,  but  unto  Him  who  died  for 
them  and  rose  again,'  and  '  because  he  lives, 
they  live  also,'  through  the  mercy  of  God,  in 
their  crucified,  and  glorified  Redeemer,  and 
risen  Lord.  My  Charles  was  also  unwell  for 
some  time,  but  is  again,  with  myself,  gaining 
strength."  D.  W.  adds,  "  The  complaint  at 
length  settled  upon  my  lungs.  The  season 
was  particularly  late  and  cold,  and  deep  snow 
lying  upon  the  mountains  in  sight,  and  cold 
rains  almost  daily  falling  in. torrents,  ren- 
dered the  streets  and  roads  in  the  town  nearly 
impassable,  excepting  a  few  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  that  are  Macadamized,  but  no 
regularly  formed  foot  paths  are  yet  established 
in  any  part  of  the  colony ;  so  that  getting 
about  on  foot  was  almost  impracticable  for 
invalids,  although  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
convalescence.  But  although  our  intentions 
have  been  thus  frustrated,  yet  I  am  persuaded 
that  all  things  which  have  hitherto  been  per- 
mitted, have  been  mercifully  dispensed,  and 
have  worked,  and  will  continue  to  work,  to- 
gether for  good,  and  that  the  lengthened  con- 
tinuance of  cold  winterly  weather  has  been 
best  for  us,  and  will  much  more  effectually 
serve  to  brace  us,  and  prepare  our  constitu- 
tions for  the  relaxing  and  constant  heat  that 
we  shall  meet  with  amongst  the  Society 
Islands.  Besides  the  advantages  which  have 
been  thus  derived,  I  am  firm  in  the  belief  that 
our  protracted  stay  in  this  neighbourhood  will 
ultimately  be  found  to  have  been  in  the  ordering 
of  Divine  wisdom,  however  apparently  at  the 
moment  impeding  the  great  object  before  me, 
which  it  has  been  my  earnest  and  anxious 
solicitude  to  accomplish  while  the  earthly 
tabernacle  retains  a  good  degree  of  strength." 
In  a  letter  dated  second  month  2d,  1835,  he 
adds,  "  by  this  detention  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  a  complete  and  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement not  only  of  our  own  aff.iirs,  but  of 
those  of  our  dear  friends  James  Backhouse, 
and  George  Washington  Walker.  The  ar- 
rival of  a  ship,  (the  Auriga,  from  London,) 
in  this  interim,  having  brought  out  for  them 
a  variety  of  books,  tracts,  &c.  which  were 
much  needed  for  distribution  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  it  seemed  to  crown  all  their  la- 
bours, and  enable  them  to  depart  in  peace." 
After  making  several  visits  to  their  friends 
to  take  leave  previous  to  their  departure,  (re- 
specting which  some  interesting  particulars 
are  mentioned)  our  friends,  in  company  with 
J.  B.  and  G.  VV.  W.  weighed  anchor  in  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  twelfth  month,  having 
previously  had  a  parting  opportunity  in  the 
family  of  the  Lieut.  Governor  George  Arthur, 
who  has  uniformly  treated  thom  with  kindness 
and  hospitality.  They  had,  however, no  sooner 
left  the  "  quiet  moorings  of  the  Dcrwcnt 
river,"  than  they  had  to  encounter  the  buffet- 
ings  of  the  stormy  main.    He  adds,  "  The 


pilot  left  us  at  day  break,  and  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon,  we  were  under  our  new  storm 
trysail,  and  storm  jib,  in  the  midst  of  strong 
contrary  gales,  and  rainy  weather."  This 
was  more  or  less  the  case  during  the  passage 
from  the  Derwent  to  Port  Jackson.  On  the 
seventeenth  they  discovered  "  Cape  Howe  on 
the  coast  of  New  Holland."  On  the  eighteenth 
in  sight  of  Mount  Doomsday  and  Montague 
Island.  In  the  night  of  the  nineteenth  they 
were  in  considerable  danger  of  being  driven 
amongst  the  rocks  by  some  unknown  current, 
but  were  favoured  to  discover  and  escape  the 
danger  in  time,  "  although  the  night  was 
dark,  and  much  rain  falling."  D.  W.  adds, 
"  although  the  danger  which  threatened  was 
evident  and  imminent,  yet  our  little  company 
were  preserved  in  quietness,  and  divested  of 
fear."  At  8  a.  m.  next  day,  the  twentieth, 
they  "  were  abreast  of  Botany  Bay,  at  eleven 
saw  the  light  house  and  signal  staff  on  the 
southernmost  headland,  which  forms  the  en- 
trance of  Port  Jackson.  A  timely  signal 
having  been  made,  we  got  a  pilot  on  board 
on  nearing  the  reef,  and  immediately  worked 
up  the  bay  towards  the  harbour.  At  2  p.  m. 
we  were  favoured  safely  to  anchor  in  Sydney 
Cove,  at  a  convenient  distance  t'rom  the  shore ; 
before  anchoring,  the  mail,  with  which  we  had 
been  entrusted  from  Van  Dieman's  Land,  was 
duly  conveyed  to  the  post  office  at  Sydney." 
Our  dear  friends  met  with  a  cordial  reception 
there  not  only  from  persons  to  whom  they  had 
letters  of  recommendation,  but  from  many 
others  also ;  marks  of  respect,  kindness,  and 
hospitality  were  also  shown  them  by  the  go- 
vernor and  local  authorities.  Meetings  for 
worship,  on  first  and  fifth  days,  were  regu- 
larly held  on  board  the  vessel  during  their 
stay,  to  which  several  persons  came  and  sat 
with  them.  Some  particulars  of  their  engage- 
ments during  their  stay,  will  be  found  in  the 
following  extracts.  The  deplorable  situation 
of  some  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  is  thus 
described : 

12th  mo.  23d.  "  After  dinner,  we  landed 
on  an  uninhabited  part  of  the  coast,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbour,  to  obtain  sufficient 
exercise  ;  and  accidentally  met  with  an  abori- 
ginal family,  consisting  of  two  females,  one 
of  them  far  advanced  in  years,  and  three 
children,  the  offspring  of  the  younger  woman. 
There  were  two  men  not  far  off,  who  belonged 
to  them,  but  they  kept  aloof.  These  women 
appeared  to  be  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  and 
exceedingly  shrunk  :  they  could  talk  a  little 
English,  and  on  our  making  them  some  trilling 
presents,  and  saying  that  some  us  would  see 
them  again  if  they  should  be  there  to-mor- 
I'ow,  one  of  ihem  said,  '  you  welcome,  come.' 
It  was  affecting  to  behold  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  these  natives  of  the  soil.  The  state 
of  these  poor  creatures  has  been  rendered 
abundantly  more  miserable  and  unhappy, 
since  the  English  have  taken  possession  of 
their  country,  from  the  introduction  of  vices 
to  which  they  were  before  strangers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  amongst 
them. 

12th  mo.  24th.  "We  sent  some  biscuit 
to  the  native  family  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay,  by  the  mate  and  my  son  Charles,  who 


saw  two  other  families  of  these  people  in  the 
course  of  their  excursion.  Their  debased 
condition  is  greater  than  can  well  be  con- 
ceived, and  such  as  to  render  every  attempt 
to  assist  them,  fruitless :  if  money  is  handed 
to  them,  it  is  immediately  exchanged  for 
rum ;  or  if  clothes,  they  are  forthwith  sold 
or  exchanged  for  whatever  will  procure  strong 
drink :  such  is  the  curse  entailed  upon  them 
since  their  acquaintance  with  the  British, 
who  are  doubtless  chargeable  not  only  on 
this  score,  but  for  much  of  the  demoralization 
and  degradation  of  these  harmless  people. 

]2th  mo.  26th.  "This  morning  we  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  William  Pascoe  Crook, 
one  of  the  missionaries  that  first  went  to 
Tahiti  in  the  ship  Duff,  many  years  ago. 
The  letters  he  had  very  recently  received 
from  the  Society  Islands  enabled  him  to  com- 
municate much  interesting  intelligence,  some 
of  which  was  of  an  encouraging  nature,  al- 
though many  mournful  facts  were  at  the  same 
time  related  in  them.  A  young  man  accom- 
panied W.  P.  Crook  on  board  the  '  Henry 
Freeling,'  the  son  of  a  missionary,  who  was 
contemporary  with  him  in  the  ship  Duff." 

Having  been  on  shore  in  the  evening  D. 
W.  remarks, 

"  On  returning  towards  the  boat,  we  were 
abruptly  thanked  by  a  negro  for  what  we  had 
done  for  their  colour.  At  first  we  did  not 
understand  what  he  meant,  but  soon  found  he 
was  alluding  to  the  exertions  of  our  Society 
for  the  '  total  abolition  of  slavery.'  He  had 
come  from  the  Mauritius  on  his  way  home  to 
Jamaica,  and  was  waiting  for  a  ship  bound 
for  Europe,  or  America,  in  order  to  get 
thither.  Although  the  abolition  of  slavery 
could  never  have  been  effected,  but  through 
Divine  interposition,  yet  it  was  pleasant  to 
find  that  any  of  the  instruments  employed  in 
the  work  were  remembered  with  sensations 
of  gratitude. 

12th  mo.  27th.  "At  10  a.  m.  we  called 
upon  tho  colonial  secretary,  who  accompanied 
us  to  the  government  house.  We  were  kindly 
received  by  the  governor,  Richard  Bourke, 
who  being  informed  that  James  Backhouse 
was  desirous  to  visit  the  penal  settlement  up- 
on Norfolk  Island,  he  readily  gave  his  con- 
sent, at  the  same  time  saying  that  no  person 
was  allowed  to  go  there,  but  under  present 
circumstances  there  would  be  no  objection. 
He  Inmentcd  the  low  state  of  religion  and 
morality  upon  that  island.  The  account  of 
the  prisoners  there,  as  furnished  by  Dr.  Mar- 
shall, of  the  Alligator  sloop  of  war,  is  truly 
deplorable  and  affecting.  About  one  thousand 
persons  reside  upon  that  island.  When  I 
first  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
our  dear  friend  James  Backhouse  to  pay  an 
early  visit  to  the  settlement  upon  that  island, 
I  shrunk  at  the  thought  of  going  thither, 
which  was,  I  believe,  induced  principally  by 
the  desire  of  hastening  to  Tahiti,  without' any 
further  sacrifice  of  time.  But,  as  the  subject 
dwelt  with  weight  upon  my  mind,  and  as  I 
abode  under  it,  without  consulting  anv  one,  I 
had  a  clear  and  lively  impression,  tliat  if  I 
gave  up  to  conveying  our  dear  friends  James 
Backhouse  and  G.  W.  Walker  to  Norfolk 
Island,  my  beloved  friends  in  England  would 
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unite  in  this  measure,  when  all  the  circum 
stances  of  the  case  were  made  known  and 
considered ;  I  became  willing  to  inform  the 
governor  that  I  proposed  to  convey  them  in 
the  '  Henry  Freeling,'  but  not  until  he  had 
made  the  enquiry  how  they  were  to  got  there, 
as  no  vessels  are  allowed  to  touch  at  that 
island  except  those  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  are  but  few,  and  seldom  going, 
and  none  of  them  at  the  present  juncture.  It 
is  therefore  presumed  that  ample  time  will 
be  afforded  to  our  friends,  if  conveyed  there 
by  the  '  Henry  Freeling,'  to  perform  what 
service  may  be  called  for  at  their  hands,  and 
be  ready  to  return  to  New  South  Wales  by 
the  first  government  vessel  which  may  arrive 
after  their  landing;  or  it  may  be  by  the  se- 
cond, as  duty  may  demand,  or  longer  tarri- 
ance  become  needful.    Before  leaving  the 
governor,  we  had  an  assurance  that  proper 
documents  and  private  signals  should  be  fur- 
nished by  the  colonial  office,  to  enable  us  to 
approach  Norfolk  Island  without  difficulty. 
An  allowance  of  the  usual  rations  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  our  friends  during  their  residence 
at  that  settlement,  was  also  mentioned.  Since 
I  have  given  up  to  convey  our  friends  to  Nor- 
folk Island,  my  mind  has  been  peaceful  and 
easy,  and  the  way  has  opened  with  clearness, 
at  once  consoling,  and  confirming.  This  island 
is  no  great  distance  out  of  our  regular  course 
to  Tahiti,  and  bears  from  hence  about  east 
and  by  north,  half  north,  distant  less  than 
one  thousand  miles. 

12th  mo.  30th.  "  At  noon  we  received  a 
visit  from  Samuel  C.  Marsden,  who  has  been 
connected  with  this  colony,  in  and  out,  more 
than  forty  years,  as  a  church  missionary.  He 
has  been  six  times  in  New  Zealand,  and 
speaks  highly  in  favour  of  its  enterprising  in- 
habitants, with  whom  he  had  so  frequently 
resided  in  peace  and  safety,  and  would  have 
no  fear  whatever  of  dvvellin":  again  amongst 
them,  if  occasion  required  it.  His  great  ex- 
perience in  these  parts,  venerable  gray  hairs 
— the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  his  manners, 
and  the  abundant  store  of  authentic  informa- 
tion he  possesses,  made  his  company  not  only 
edifying  but  animating." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Hints, — as  Heads  to  Useful  Enquiry. 
There  are  many  subjects  in  which  we 
should  feel  much  interest,  if  they  were  pro- 
perly examined  and  developed.  An  advan- 
tage would  accrue  to  the  readers  of  the 
Friend,  were  some  who  have  talent  and  lei- 
sure to  take  up  any  such  question,  institute 
an  enquiry,  and  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
result  for  publication  on  its  pages.  Friends 
from  their  rise  have  taken  the  New  Testa- 
ment ground  against  war,  in  conformity  with 
the  prediction  that  "  nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  nor  learn  war  any 
more."  The  first  question  that  presents  on 
this  head  is,  What  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  world  at  large,  as  regards  the  disposi- 
tion to  engage  in  war,  and  in  the  features  of 
modern  compared  with  ancient  wars? — which 
might  be  followed  up  with  What  are  the  evi- 
lences  of  the  spread  of  the  principles  of  univer- 


sal peace :  whether  nations  are  not  much  mors 
reluctant  to  engage  in  war,  and  more  highly 
prize  a  state  of  general  peace  than  in  former 
years?  Is  it  not  inferrible,  that  in  making 
this  rational  choice,  false  notions  of  honour 
and  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to  insult,  are  gra 


dually  subsiding?    In  conformity  with  the 
increase  of  these  rational  Christian  views,  has 
not  the  disposition  to  discuss  with  temperance 
and  deliberation  disputed  points, — to  delay 
decision  while  under  excited  feelings, — and 
to  submit  to  the  arbitration  and  award  of 
other  powers,  rather  than  resort  to  the  sword, 
much  more  extensively  obtained  ?    Is  it  not 
probable,  as  this  policy  is  cultivated  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  on  the 
part  of  these  two  powers  towards  the  other 
governments  in  Christendom,  it  will  power- 
fully contribute  to  put  an  end  to  war  amongst 
themselves?     And  will  not  their  example 
essentially  influence  Mahometans  and  pagans 
to  cultivate  peace  and.  adopt  Christianity? 
Has  the  cessation  of  hostilities  for  some 
years  between  England,   France,  and  the 
United  States,  produced  any  general  effect 
upon  the  state  of  Europe  ?    Are  the  changes 
n  the  Turkish  government,  in  their  habits 
and  their  feelings  towards  Christians,  to  be 
attributed  to  an  incre.ised  intercourse  with 
them,  arising  from  the  influence  of  peace 
upon  commerce  ?    Are  there  any  evidences 
that  Christianity  is  likely  to  resume  its  em 
pire  in  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia, — and  in 
those  pacts  of  Africa  on  the  Mediterranean 
where  it  first  spread  ?    Is  not  the  present 
distracted  and  ruinous  condition  of  Spain  at- 
tributable to  the  system  of  priestcraft  which 
tyrannizes  over  its  inhabitants?    Does  it  not 
appear  that  the  cruelties  exercised  there  and 
in  South  America,  under  colour  of  propagat- 
ing Christianity  by  fire  and  fagot  and  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  are  visited  upon  that 
bigoted  people,  in  the  darkness  and  supersti- 
tion which  now  overspread  them  ?    Does  not 
their  condition,  SO  much  behind  almost  all  other 
parts  of  Christendom,  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  furnish  an  admoni- 
tion not  to  attempt  to  support  the  cause  of 
religion  by  worldly  policy  ? 

The  usefulness  of  "  The  Friend "  cannot 
properly  be  questioned,  and  it  may  be  much 
extended  by  the  exercise  of  talent  possessed 
by  many  in  the  Society.  Very  little  time  or 
labour  would  be  required  to  supply  its  columns 
with  a  larger  proportion  of  original  matter, 
instructive  to  the  reader,  and  strengthening 
the  powers  of  their  writer.  P. 

For  "The  Friend." 
"Pride  goeth  before  destiuction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  be- 
fore a  fall." 

The  preservation  of  the  church,  and  of  its 
members  individually,  gi-eatly  depends  upon 
humility.  True  humility  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  a  just  sense  of  our  own  helplessness, 
and  consequent  dependence  upon  an  Almighty 
Protector,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  knows  the  power  of  the  prince  of 
darkness,  and  all  the  temptations  to  which 
we  are  exposed.  No  one  can  clothe  himself 
with  humility,  nor  keep  on  this  garment  by 
his  own  strength  or  wisdom.  Watchfulness 
and  prayer  are  essential  attendants  of  this 


virtue.  By  them  the  mind  is  kept  in  a  sen- 
sitive state,  alike  discerning  its  liability  to 
fall,  and  the  only  source  whence  it  can  derive 
preservation. 

Pride  is  another  term  for  self-sufficiency 
and  independency,  and  its  immediate  fruits 
are  self-love,  imaginary  importance  and  in- 
fallibility, and  a  contempt  or  low  esteem  for 
others.  If  there  be  different  degrees  of  evil 
attached  to  it,  that  which  is  called  spiritual 
pride  I  should  judge  the  most  pernicious  and 
dangerous;  because  it  appertains  to  persons 
who  had  received  spiritual  gifts  and  made 
some  advances  in  the  path  of  religion.  Pride 
in  these,  places  them  beyond  the  hope  of 
recovery.  It  is  the  master  delusion  of  the 
serpent.  Self-consequence  presupposes  much 
religious  attainment,  and  the  improbability 
that  they  can  be  wrong,  or  that  tlicy  are  tia 
likely  as  others  to  get  so.  This  raises  them 
above  the  admonitions  of  their  brethren,  at 
the  same  time  their  supposed  suoeriority  de- 
ters their  brethren  from  suspecting  them  to 
be  in  error,  or  if  they  discover  it,  from 
promptly  telling  them  of  their  faults,  and 
the  fearful  consequences  which  await  them. 
While  the  application  of  the  cure  is  deferred, 
the  disease  gathers  virulence,  and  when  at 
last  a  concerned  friend  ventures  to  unburthen 
himself  of  the  fears  which  have  long  distress- 
ed his  mind,  the  subject  of  them  receives  his 
suggestions  with  coldness,  and  either  reasons 
them  away,  or  resents  them  as  insinuations, 
unfounded  and  unworthy  of  the  person  who 
gives,  or  of  him  to  whom  the  counsel  is  ad- 
dressed. 

Wealth  and  talents  often  inflate  the  pos- 
sessor, and  the  attentions  which  thev  draw, 
confirm  him  in  opinions  of  his  importance  in 
the  world,  or  in  religious  society.  Injudicious 
notices  contribute  to  exalt  some,  and  too  fre- 
quently, it  would  seem,  their  friends  imper- 
ceptibly conclude  that  the  affairs  of  Society 
can  scarcely  be  managed  unless  these  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  conducting  them.  If  the 
gales  of  popular  regard  prove  too  full  for  the 
ballast  on  board,  and  the  fragile  bark  is 
thrown  over,  the  result  is  mostly  attributed 
to  ambition;  whereas,  had  more  timely  pru- 
dence been  observed,  such  a  feeling  might 
have  lain  dormant,  and  the  poor  castaway 
been  spared  the  evils  of  spiritual  pride.  In- 
jury  is  often  sustained  by  overloading  indivi- 
duals with  appointments.    Others  are  pre- 
vented from  exercising  their  talents,  and  the 
work  consequently  is  often  not  as  well  done. 
Neither  the  church  nor  the  member  knows 
what  his  powers  are  until  they  are  tried,  but 
which  proper  use  would  develope.    From  the 
experience  which  a  few  past  eventful  j^ears 
have  conferred,  it  would  be  well  to  learn  the 
lesson,  not  only  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no 
man,  but  not  to  lay  them  on  too  frequently. 
Sometimes  active  members  derive  useful  in- 
struction by  being  left  out  of  harness-  The 
Great  Head  of  the  militant  church  strips  his 
soldiers  not  unfrequently,  and  they  learn  the 
difference  between  his  armour  and  their  own, 
and  how  to  place  a  proper  value  upon  both. 
To  be  taught  how  weak  we  are,  is  no  less 
needful,  than  to  prove  the  power  of  His 
might.  F.  G. 
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Flight  of  the  Eagle  and  her  Young. 
In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  have  a 
very  animated  and  beautiful  allusion  to  the 
eagle,  and  her  method  of  exciting  her  eaglets 
to  "attempt  their  first  flight,  in  that  sublime 
and  highly  mystic  composition  called  Moses' 
Song  :  in  which  Jehovah's  care  of  his  people, 
and  methods  of  instructing  them  how  to  aim 
at  and  attain  heavenly  objects,  are  compared 
to  her  proceedings  upon  that  occasion.  "  As 
an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over 
her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  tak- 
eth  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings :  so  the 
Lord  alone  did  lead  him."  (Deut.  xxxii.  11, 
12.)  The  Hebrew  lawgiver  is  speaking  of 
their  leaving  their  eyrie.  Sir  H.  Davy  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  proceedings 
of  an  eagle,  after  they  had  left  it.  He  thus 
describes  them  : — 

"  I  once  saw  a  very  interesting  sight,  above 
one  of  the  crags  of  Ben  Nevis,  as  I  was  go- 
ing  on  the  20th  of  August,  in  the  pursuit  of 
black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teach 
ing  their  offspring, — two  young  birds,— the 
manoeuvres  of  flight.  They  began  by  rising 
from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  in  the  eye  of 
the  sun  ;  it  was  about  mid-day,  and  bright 
for  this  climate.  They  at  first  made  small 
circles,  and  the  young  birds  imitated  them ; 
they  paused  on  their  wings,  waiting  till  they 
had  made  their  first  flight,  and  then  took  a 
second  and  larger  gyration,  always  rising  to- 
wards the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circle  of 
flight,  so  as  to  make  a  gradually-extending 
spiral.  The  young  ones  still  slowly  followed, 
apparently  flying  better  as  they  mounted  ;  and 
they  continued  this  sublime  kind  of  exercise, 
always  rising,  till  they  became  mere  points 
in  the  air,  and  the  young  ones  were  lost, 
and  afterwards  their  parents,  to  our  aching 
sight." 

What  an  instructive  lesson  to  Christian 
parents  does  this  history  read  !  How  power- 
fully does  it  excite  them  to  teach  their  child- 
ren betimes  to  look  towards  heaven,  and  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  to  elevate  their 
thoughts  thither,  more  and  more,  on  the 
wings  of  faith  and  love  ;  themselves  all  the 
whife  going  before  them,  and  encouraging 
them  by  their  own  example. — Kirby's  Bridge- 
water  Treatise. 


ing  been  used  as  such  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  18th  century,  a  period  of  more 
than  one  hunnred  and  thirty  years.  The 
dead  are  laid  in  several  rows,  one  above  the 
other,  and  the  ground  being  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  streets,  must  of  course 
be  dug  down  and  the  bodies  exposed.  Those 
who  have  near  connections  interred  there, 
cannot  but  feel  deeply  on  this  subject,  and  we 
trust  every  one  will  use  his  efforts  to  resist  to 
the  utmost,  by  lawful  means,  this  ruthless  vio- 
lation of  the  resting-place  of  the  dead.  The 
attempt  is  the  more  wanton,  as  we  under- 
stand the  street,  if  located  there,  will  not 
answer  the  wishes  of  those  for  whose  accom- 
modation it  is  pretended  to  be  designed  ;  their 
object  being  to  have  a  street  much  nearer  to 
Market  street,  and  corresponding  nearly  to 
Commerce  street  and  Church  alley. 


A  stated  meeting  of  the  Concord  Auxiliary 
Bible  Association  of  Friends,  will  be  held  at 
Friends'  meeting  house.  Concord,  on  second 
day,  the  9th  of  next  month,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
A.  M.  The  female  members  are  particularly 
invited. 

Jesse  J.  Maris,  SecWy. 
4th  mo.  30th,  1836. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Haverford  School 
Association  will  be  held  in  the  committee 
room  of  Friends'  meeting  house  in  Arch 
street,  on  second  day,  the  9th  of  fifth  month, 
at  four  o'clock  p.  m. 

Abraham  L.  Pennock,  Sec'ry. 

Agents  Appointed^ 
Samuel  B-  Chase,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Job  Sherman,  Newport,  R.  I. 


TH12  FRXBHD. 


riFTU  MONTH,  7,  1836. 


It  ought  to  be  known  to  our  friends  and 
the  citizens  generally,  that  an  attempt  is 
about  to  be  made  to  procure  an  order  for 
opening  a  street,  fifty  feet  wide,  running  cast 
and  west  through  the  southern  part  of  our 
burial  o-round,  on  Fourth  and  Arch  streets. 
It  seems  as  though  the  love  of  change  and 
the  spirit  of  cupidity  would  leap  over  every 
barrier,  and  violate  oven  the  sacred  sanctua- 
ries of  the  dead.  Should  this  project  obtain, 
hundreds  of  graves  must  be  torn  up,  many  of 
them  containing  the  remains  of  tlie  ancestors 
and  near  relatives  of  the  most  ancient  and 
respectable  families  in  this  city.  The  burial 
ground  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  city,  hav- 


Having  perceived  with  sorrow  a  disposi- 
tion evinced  in  some  parts  of  our  country  to 
intermeddle  with  the  contest  now  existing  in 
Texas,  we  transfer  for  the  information  of  our 
readers  from  a  late  paper  the  following : — 

Slavery  in  Texas. — We  copy  from  the  American 
the  annexed  decree  of  Santa  Anna,  relative  to  slavery 
in  Texas  : 

"  His  excellency,  the  president  of  the  republic,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  of  operations  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Texas,  under  the  date  of  the  16th  instant,  from 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  has  issued  the  following  decree : 

"  Whereas  a  great  number  of  colonists,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  which  e.tpressly  forbid  slavery  and  the  slave 
trade  in  all  its  possessions  and  territories — availing 
themselves  of  the  state  of  bondage,  ignorance  and  al 
most  destitution  in  which  slaves  are  generally  to  be 
found  in  some  of  the  states  of  the  United  States — found 
the  means  of  importing,  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  keep- 
ing in  slavery,  a  great  number  of  coloured  people,  thus 
entailing  that  disgraceful  system  upon  our  country ; 
Resolved, 

"  1.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public on  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  shall,  from  this 
day,  remain  in  full  force  in  the  whole  territory  of 
Texas. 

"  2.  In  compliancG  with  said  laws,  the  persons  of  all 
coloured  people,  of  both  sexes,  are  from  this  moment 
declared  free,  and  this  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
the  contracts  which  bind  them  to  their  masters;  should 
said  contracts  be,  in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner,  con- 
trary to  the  existing  prohibitory  laws  of  the  republic 
on  slavery  and  slave  trade,  in  which  case  they  shall  be 
considered  as  null  and  of  no  value. 

"  3.  Coloured  people,  who  may  present  themselves  to 
the  military  governors  or  commanders,  claiming  the 
protection  of  the  Mexican  laws,  shall  be  protected, 
allowing  them  their  freedom,  as  well  ns  the  faculty  of 
settling  in  whatever  section  of  the  republic  they  choose, 
providing  them  with  the  necessary  passport. 

"  4.  Tliose  who  shall,   hereafter,  contravene  the 
Mexican  laws  on  slavery  and  slave  trade,  shall  incur 
tiie  penalties  prescribed  in  the  latter. 
"  San  Felipe,  20th  March,  1836. 

Signed,  "  Prkfkcto  de  Cos." 


FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — John 
Richardson,  No.  76,  North  Tenth  street; 
Thomas  Bacon,  No.  190,  North  Front  street; 
Timothy  Paxson,  No.  1-58,  North  Front  st. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Lactitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attcnihns  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  102,  Union  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Robert  R.  Por- 
ter. 


Correction. — In  the  fourth  obituary  notice 
on  page  232,  Joseph  Linton  should  be  Joseph 
Sinton. 

Married,  in  tliis  city,  on  third  day,  the  3d  inst.  at 
Friends'  north  meeting  house,  Thomas  Cock,  M.  D.  of 
New  York,  to  MARfA  Margaretta  Riehle,  daughter 
of  William  Riehl6,  of  this  city. 

  at  Friends'  meeting,  West  Bradford,  on 

fifth  day,  17th  of  the  third  month,  Isaac  Hibberd,  to 
Rachel  Temple,  both  of  Cliester  county. 

 at  Alum  Creek  meeting  house,  Delaware 

county,  Ohio,  3d  of  third  month,  1836,  Aaron  Chap- 
man, to  Martha  Benedict. 

Died  on  the  25th  of  4th  mo.  1836,  at  her  residence 
in  Willistown,  Pa.,  Abigail,  the  widow  of  Thomas 
Smedley,  in  the  75th  year  of  her  age.  The  deceased 
was  one  who,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  pursued  the 
path  of  the  Christian  ;  and  the  blessing  pronounced  on 
the  peace-maker,  might  well  be  applied  to  her, — it  ap- 
pearing to  be  her  concern  to  live  in  peace  with  all 
men  ;  a  dutiful  wife,  a  kind  mother,  and  an  affection- 
ate friend. 

 at  her  residence  in  Scull  Town,  New  Jersey, 

on  the  morning  of  the  22d  ult.  Sarah  Scull,  widow  of 
Gideon  Scull,  dec'd.,  in  the  77th  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  for  many  years  an  acceptable  minister  in  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  the  exercise  of  her  gifl  was 
marked  by  a  tenderness  of  spirit  and  unassuming  sim- 
plicity  of  manner,  which  gave  force  and  effect  to  her 
communications,  and  produced  correspondent  feelings 
in  the  hearers.  Her  conduct  was  adorned  by  that 
meekness  and  quietude  of  spirit  which  are  declared  to 
be  precious  in  the  Divine  sight,  watching  diligently 
over  her  words  and  actions  that  she  might  not  minis- 
ter cause  of  stumbling  to  any  ;  but  be  an  example  of 
simplicity  and  self-denial  consislent  with  the  doctrine 
which  she  preached  to  others.  The  natural  difBdeucc 
of  her  mind,  joined  to  great  humility,  gave  her  a  very 
low  opinion  of  herself,  and  led  her  to  realize  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  so  often  referred  to  by  the  Lord's  ser- 
vants  in  the  retrospect  of  life,  "Not  by  works  of 
righteousness  that  we  have  done,  but  of  his  mercy  he 
saveth  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost."  During  her  long  and 
painful  illness  she  was  often  tried  with  poverty  of  spi- 
ril,  and  a  sense  of  desertion;  but  in  the  end  was  ft 
vourcd  with  a  precious  evidence  that  her  dear  Re- 
deemer had  prepared  for  her  a  mansion  of  rest,  a  house 
not  made  wilh  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens;  in  which 
comfortable  assurance  she  quietly  departed  to  join  the 
just  of  all  generations  in  the  song  of'  ceaseless  praise 
lo  "  Him  who  hath  loved  them  and  washed  them  from 
their  sins  in  his  own  blood." 

 on  the  4th  of  third  month,  in  the  30th  year  of 

hiT  age,  Ruth  Hoag,  wife  of  .Tessc  Hoag,  a  member  of 
Alum  Creek  particular  meeting,  Ohio. 
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For  "  Tile  Friend." 
AN    INTERESTING   KAREN  SCHOOL. 

The  following  brief  account  of  a  school  of 
Karen  children  at  Tavoy,  a  village  in  the 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  Burman  em- 
pire, may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  readers 
of  "  The  Friend."  The  Karens,  although 
living  among  the  Burmans,  speak  a  different 
language,  and  appear  to  be  a  distinct  race  of 
people.  The  missionaries  who  reside  among 
them  have  invented  written  characters  for 
their  language,  printed  and  circulated  tracts, 
and  are  preparing  for  the  press  a  translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  During  the  rainy 
season,  which  continues  several  months,  the 
missionaries  are  often  prevented  from  pur- 
suing their  accustomed  labours,  travelling 
from  village  to  village,  disseminating  tracts, 
and  teaching  the  people.  This  season  there- 
fore has  been  especially  devoted  to  schools 
for  the  natives,  and  one  of  the  missionaries, 
stationed  at  Tavoy,  gives  this  account  of  their 
interesting  pupils.  Previous  to  the  rains,  he 
and  his  wife  had  travelled  among  the  Karen 
villages  over  mountains  and  through  jungles, 
and  invited  the  children  to  come  to  them  for 
instruction  during  the  wet  season. 

"  The  number,"  he  says,  "  who  accepted 
the  invitation  exceeded  our  highest  antici- 
pations— amounting,  males  and  females,  to 
about  sixty,  entirely  filling  the  school  house 
prepared  for  them.  They  give  us  great 
satisfaction  in  regard  both  to  their  deport- 
ment, and  the  progress  which  they  make  in 
learning.  I  would  venture  to  challenge  any 
school  in  America,  embracing  the  same  num- 
ber of  children,  to  exhibit  a  fairer  specimen  of 
improvement  in  study  and  of  good  behaviour: 
nor  can  we  any  where  contemplate  sixty  child- 
ren under  more  interesting  circumstances  than 
this  school  presents.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  children  from  the  jungle,  whose  habits 
have  been  altogether  dissimilar  to  those 
which  are  needful  for  students ;  children  who 
had  never  been  taught,  by  precept  or  example, 
the  value  of  education;  whose  parents  and  an- 
cestors, from  generation  to  generation,  never 
learned  the  use  of  letters;  who,  indeed,  until 
the  present  generation,  had  no  written  lan- 
guage.  These  children  we  now  see  applying 


to  study  as  if  they  had  early  been  taught  the 
importance  of  education.  Though  not  re- 
quired to  devote  but  about  seven  hours  of  the 
day  to  study,  they  voluntarily  spend  at  their 
books  most  of  the  time  allowed  for  relaxation. 
In  the  second  place,  we  must  consider  that 
these  children,  in  order  to  receive  instruction, 
must  leave  their  parents  and  their  native 
woods,  and  come  to  town  (Tavoy),  a  distance 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  through  a  wilderness 
infested  by  wild  beasts,  and  spend  with  us 
several  months,  during  which  time  there  is 
no  passing  back  and  forth,  on  account  of  the 
streams,  which  become  very  deep  and  rapid 
during  the  rains.  They  have  no  wagons  or 
other  modes  of  conveyance  ;  they  must  go  on 
foot  every  step  of  this  long  road  ;  and  though 
some  of  the  parents  accompanied  them,  they 
had  each  to  carry  a  load  of  provisions,  and 
conveniences  for  sleeping,  as  the  journey  re- 
quires two  days,  and  they  must  spend  one 
night  in  the  forest  without  a  shelter.  It  was 
near  night  when  they  arrived  at  Tavoy,  and 
they  had  endured  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day's 
walk.  They  came  up  in  Indian  file,  each 
one  having  a  basket  slung  from  the  shoulders 
or  head.  Their  limbs  were  indeed  weary, 
but  their  countenances  glowed  with  delight 
when  they  saw  the  missionaries  whom  they 
had  sometimes  seen  in  their  native  jungles. 
Is  there  a  village  in  America,  whose  little 
children  would  have  had  courage  to  attempt 
such  a  journey  under  such  circumstances? 
Could  we  have  expected  it  in  children  ?  Is  it 
too  much  to  suppose  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  these  little  Karens  to 
attempt  such  an  undertaking?  And  may  we 
not  hope  that  the  Scripture  will  be  fulfilled 
in  them — '  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise.'  " 

Sixty  children,  to  travel  thirty  or  forty 
miles  on  foot  through  a  wilderness,  for  the 
sake  of  receiving  instruction  ;  and  devoting 
even  a  portion  of  the  time  allowed  for  relaxa- 
tion to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  !  Will 
not  this  account  stimulate  some  of  our  dear 
young  friends  to  value  more  highly  the  many 
advantages  they  enjoy?  Will  it  not  incite 
them  to  improve  more  diligently  their  oppor- 
tunities of  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  calcu- 
lated to  render  them  happier  and  better  mem- 
bers of  religious  and  civil  society  ?  Will  they 
not  avail  themselves  thankfully  of  these  op- 
portunities, which  are  not  merely  within  their 
reach,  but  are  earnestly  offered  to  them  by 
their  parents,  teachers,  and  interested  friends'? 
Will  they  not  prize  also  the  religious  instruc- 
tion which  is  given  to  them,  from  infancy  to 
manhood,  in  the  hope  that  the  seed  thus  sown 
and  watered  will  be  blessed  and  increased  by 
the  Great  Husbandman,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
to  his  glory  ?  Will  they  allow  these  poor  Karen 


children  to  rise  up  against  them  at  the  judg- 
ment day,  and  condemn  those  who  are  blessed 
with  so  much  light  and  instruction  in  this 
highly  favoured  Christian  land  ?  ***a. 

On  the  Acquirement  of  Knowledge, 

In  the  endeavour  to  acquire  knowledge,  it 
is  of  importance  that  we  do  not  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  bewildered  by  attempting  too 
many  things  at  once,  or  by  neglecting  those 
gradations  in  the  scale  of  intellect,  without  a 
due  regard  to  which,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive 
at  the  higher  departments.  We  must  begin 
with  first  principles,  and  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  edifice  in  a  clear  and  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  elementary  facts. 

When  science  and  imagination  first  unfold 
their  treasures  to  an  individual  possessed  of 
aptitude  of  acquirement,  fond  of  knowledge, 
and  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  every 
thing  elegant  and  sublime,  he  is  like  one  who 
enters  a  room  splendidly  illuminated.  He  is 
for  a  while  dazzled  with  the  profusion  of 
lights,  and  the  beautiful  variety  of  colours ; 
and  it  is  some  time  before  he  can  apply  his 
mind  to  the  objects  most  worthy  of  his  at- 
tention. Such,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  most 
persons  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  intellec- 
tual cultivation ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
their  real  improvement,  that  they  reduce  their 
expectations  and  confine  their  researches  to 
sober  limits.  The  great  secret  of  doing  much, 
said  Locke,  is  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time. 

W^ith  a  view  to  the  moral  influence  of 
scientific  pursuits,  and  to  the  prevention  of 
those  evils  which  they  may  be  liable  to  pro- 
duce, we  should  never  allow  our  love  of 
knowledge  to  interfere  with  our  duties,  whe- 
ther they  be  those  which  we  owe  to  the 
great  Author  of  our  being,  or  those  which 
arise  from  our  relations  in  life.  Prudence, 
and  a  sense  of  obligation, — in  many  instances 
necessity, — operates  as  a  sufficient  guard 
against  this  evil.  Wherever  the  love  of 
knowledge  is  so  predominant,  as  in  some 
cases  it  is  found  to  be,  and  the  opportunities 
of  acquiring  it  few  and  rare,  there  is  no 
slight  danger  of  withholding  from  less  intel- 
lectual pursuits  that  attention  which  they  de- 
mand— of  curtailing  the  time  which  they 
require — of  thus  violating  prudential  and  do- 
mestic interests, — and  even  of  encroaching 
upon  seasons  and  duties  of  still  deeper  so- 
lemnity. The  maxim  of  Bishop  Saunderson 
should  be  inscribed  upon  the  closet  door  of 
every  student, —  To  pray  well  is  to  study  well. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  that  a  disposi- 
tion to  cultivate  science,  independently  of  all 
connection  with  religion,  is  widely  and  alarm- 
ingly prevalent.  But  there  should  be  that 
practical  recognition  of  religion  as  a  personal 
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concern,  and  as  entering  into  the  education 
suited  to  an  immortal  being,  which  its  nature 
so  justly  demands.  There  is  a  spirit  gone 
abroad  among  certain  classes,  which  occa- 
sionally vents  itself  in  extravagant  terms,  as 
descriptive  of  that  era  of  light  and  glory 
which  the  diffusion  of  intellect,  by  its  own 
agency,  is  expected  to  usher  in  upon  the 
world.  It  is  possible  to  carry  this  notion  of 
the  efficiency  of  knowledge  and  mental  culti- 
vation to  an  extent  that  will  prove  not  only 
false,  but  also  in  the  highest  degree  injurious. 
There  is  a  danger  lest  the  young  aspirant  af- 
ter distinction  should  forget  that  there  are 
other  duties  to  perform  than  the  mere  im- 
provement of  his  own  mind, — than  the  mere 
expansion  of  his  own  faculties, — and  that  the 
hour  which  he  employs  in  prayer  and  medi- 
tation, so  far  from  being  wasted,  as  he  may 
sometimes  think,  is  the  hour  of  all  others 
most  profitably  spent.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  science  may  be  religiously,  morally,  and 
socially  beneficial,  the  pursuits  of  knowledge, 
however  delightful  in  themselves,  must  never 
interrupt  the  regular  duties  of  life,  and  still 
less  those  duties  which  man  owes  to  his 
Maker.  But  when  these  claims  have  been 
fully,  honestly,  and  conscientiously  met,  sci- 
ence may  lawfully  come  in  for  the  surplus  of 
time  which  remains. 

It  is  essential  in  a  well-regulated  mind,  and 
a  well-ordered  frame  of  character,  to  guard 
against  a  contemptuous  feeling  with  regard 
to  those  who  are  necessarily  destitute  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  endowments.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  testimony  of  observation  and 
experience,  we  have  the  declaration  of  an 
apostle,  that,  at  a  certain  stage,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  before  habits  of  sound  judgment 
and  mature  reflection  are  formed,  "  Know- 
ledge puffeth  up."  There  is  something  in  the 
elevation  of  genius,  and  in  the  dignity  of 
science,  which,  like  the  pride  of  ancestry,  is 
apt  to  swell  the  mind  with  imaginary  im- 
portance. He  who  has  advanced  towards 
this  fancied  eminence  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  think  that  he  has  a  right  to  despise  those 
who  have  been  left  beliiiid  in  ignorance,  or 
to  view  with  envy  and  dissatisfaction  those 
w  ho,  perhaps,  with  inferior  intellectual  pre- 
tensions, have  been  able  by  other  means  to 
ascend  to  honour  and  emolument.  Without 
derogating  from  the  excellency  of  mental  en- 
dowment, from  its  superiority  over  external 
and  adventitious  appendages  of  the  human 
character,  it  can  no  more  justify  a  contempt 
of  comparative  and  unavoidable  ignorance  in 
others,  than  the  power  of  the  great,  or  the 
wealth  of  the  aflluent,  can  justify  a  similar 
feeling  towards  those  who  arc  debarred  from 
such  advantages. 

Happily  the  temptation  to  intellectual  and 
literary  pride,  the  moment  it  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  general,  carries  with  it  its  own 
correction.  Lot  knowledge  be  extensively 
disseminated — let  the  whole  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple be  elevated  to  tiie  utmost  of  their  capa- 
bilities in  the  scale  of  intellect,  and  tlie  pos- 
session of  a  moderate  portion  of  literary  taste 
and  scientific  information  will  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  distinction.  Let  it  so  cease,  and 
the  danger  of  undue  self-complacence  will,  of 


necessity,  disappear  ;  and  the  mass  of  general 
knowledge  thus  acquired  will  mingle  with 
the  principles  of  common  sense.  Let  there 
be  a  movement  towards  the  higher  regions  of 
intellect,  without  any  attempt  to  disturb  the 
economy  of  nature,  and  to  set  at  nought  the 
collective  wisdom  of  ages,  by  capricious 
change  ; — every  planet  moving  in  its  appro- 
priate orbit,  and  every  luminary  maintaining 
its  allotted  place ; — and,  then,  though  occa- 
sionally an  erratic  star  may  shoot  across  the 
hemisphere,  the  whole  system,  thus  mentally 
illuminated,  will  present  a  scene  of  moral 
beauty  to  the  eye,  resembling  that  girdle  of 
refreshing  light  which  we  sometimes  see  en- 
circling the  nocturnal  sky, — and  its  peaceful 
and  accordant  play  of  operations  will  convey 
a  sound  of  moral  melody  to  the  ear  more  de- 
lightful than  the  harmony  of  the  spheres. — 
Abridged  from  Davies'  Estimate  of  the  Hu- 
man Mind. 

Extraordinary  Fact. — One  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary instances  of  perseverance  ever 
recorded,  is  related  in  a  late  publication  in 
England.  The  discovery  of  the  process  of 
splitting  bars  of  iron,  for  the  making  of  nails, 
was  first  made  in  Sweden,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  this  advance  in  the  art  was  most 
disastrous  to  the  manufacture  in  England. 
An  individual  who  lived  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  works  at  Stourbridge,  by  the 
name  of  Foley,  was  all  at  once  missed,  and 
was  not  seen  again  for  three  or  four  years. 
He  had  mentally  resolved  to  ascertain  by 
what  means  the  process  of  splitting  bars  of 
iron  was  accomplished ;  and  without  com- 
municating his  intention  to  a  single  human 
being,  he  proceeded  to  Hull,  and  thence, 
without  funds,  worked  his  passage  to  the 
Swedish  iron  port.  Arrived  in  Sweden,  he 
took  up  the  occupation  of  a  fiddler,  and  after 
a  time,  he  became  a  universal  favourite  with 
the  workmen ;  and  from  the  apparent  entire 
absence  of  intelligence,  or  any  thing  like  ulti- 
mate object,  he  was  received  into  the  works, 
to  every  part  of  which  he  had  access.  He 
took  the  advantage  thus  oflered,  and  having 
stored  his  memory  with  observations  on  all 
the  combinations,  he  disappeared  from  among 
his  kind  friends,  as  he  had  appeared,  no  one 
knew  whence  or  whither.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  communicated  his  information  to 
some  friends,  and  by  their  aid  the  necessary 
buildings  were  erected,  and  machinery  pro- 
vided. When  at  length  every  thing  was  pre- 
pared he  found  that  the  machinery  would  not 
act ;  at  all  events,  it  did  not  answer  tiie  sole 
end  of  its  erection — it  would  not  split  the 
bars  of  iron.  Foley  disappeared  again,  and 
it  was  concluded  that  shame  and  mortifica- 
tion at  its  failure  had  driven  him  away  for 
ever.  Not  so ;  again,  though  somewhat  more 
speedily,  he  found  his  way  to  the  Swedish 
iron-works,  where  he  was  received  most  joy- 
fully, and  to  make  sure  of  their  fiddler  he 
was  lodged  in  the  splitting  mill  itself.  Here 
was  the  aim  and  end  of  his  life  attained  be- 
yond his  utmost  hopes.  He  examined  the 
works  and  very  soon  discovered  the  cause  of 
his  failure.  He  now  made  drawings,  or  rude 
tracings :  and  having  abided  an  ample  time 


to  verify  his  observations,  and  to  impress 
them  clearly  and  vividly  on  his  mind,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  port,  and  once  ^nore  re- 
turned to  England.  This  time  he  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  by  the  results  of  his 
experience  enriched  himself,  and  greatly  be- 
nefited his  countrymen. — Newhuryport  Her. 

THE   HARVEST   IiV  NASSAU.* 

In  Langen-Schwalbach,  in  this  province, 
the  crops  of  oats,  rye,  and  wheat,  (principally 
bearded,)  are  much  heavier  than  any  one 
would  expect  from  such  light,  and  apparently 
poor  land;  but  the  heavy  dews  which  charac- 
terize the  summer  climate  of  this  high  coun- 
try impart  a  nourishment,  which,  in  richer 
lands,  often  lies  dormant  from  drought.  In 
Nassau,  the  corn  is  cut  principally  by  women, 
who  use  a  sickle  so  very  small  and  light,  that 
it  seems  but  little  labour  to  wield  it.  They 
begin  early  in  the  morning  ;  and,  with  short 
intervals  of  rest,  continue  till  eleven  o'clock, 
when  the  various  village  bells  suddenly  strike 
up  a  merry  peal,  which  is  a  signal  to  the  la- 
bourers to  come  home  to  their  dinners.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  scene  to  observe,  over  the 
undulating  surface  of  the  whole  country, 
groups  of  peasants,  brothers,  sisters,  parents, 
&c.,  all  bending  to  their  sickles;  to  see  child- 
ren playing  round  infants,  lying  fast  asleep  on 
blue  smock-frocks,  placed  under  the  shade  of 
the  corn-sheafs.  It  is  pleasing  to  remark  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  several  parties  are 
making ;  how  each  little  family,  attacking  its 
own  patch  or  property,  works  its  way  into  the 
standing  corn,  leaving  the  crop  prostrate  be- 
hind them ;  and  then  in  the  middle  of  this 
simple,  rural,  busy  scene,  it  is  delightful  in- 
deed to  hear  from  the  belfry  of  their  much- 
revered  churches  a  peal  of  cheerful  notes, 
which  peacefully  sound  "  lullaby"  to  them 
all.  In  a  very  few  seconds,  the  square  fields 
and  little  oblong  plots  are  deserted,  and  then 
the  various  roads  and  paths  of  the  country 
suddenly  burst  in  lines  upon  the  attention, 
each  being  delineated  by  a  string  of  peasants, 
who  are  straggling  one  behind  the  other,  un- 
til paths  in  all  directions  are  seen  converging 
towards  the  parental  village  churches,  which 
seem  to  be  attracting  them  all. 

As  soon  as  each  field  of  corn  is  cut,  it  is 
bound  into  sheafs,  about  the  size  they  are  in 
England ;  seven  of  tliese  are  then  made  to 
lean  towards  each  other,  and  upon  them  all 
is  placed  a  large  sheaf  reversed,  the  ears  of 
which  hanging  downwards,  form  a  sort  of 
thatch,  which  keeps  this  little  stack  drv  until 
its  owner  has  time  to  carry  it  home.  It  gene- 
rally remains  many  days  in  this  state,  and 
after  the  harvest  has  been  all  cut,  the  country 
covered  with  these  stacks  resembles  a  vast 
encampment. 

The  carts  and  wagons  used  for  carrying 
the  corn  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the 
country.  Their  ])articalar  characteristic  is 
excessive  lightness;  and,  indeed,  were  they 
heavy,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  lor  any 
cattle  to  draw  them  up  and  down  the  hills. 

»  A  sovereign  diicli)-  of  tlic  German  empirr,  bordered 
by  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  Frankfort,  and  tiie  Riiinc. 
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Occasionally  they  are  drawn  by  horses — often 
by  small  active  oxen ;  but  cows  more  generally 
perform  this  duty,  and  with  quite  as  much  pa- 
tience as  their  mistresses,  who,  at  the  same 
moment,  are  labouring  before  them  at  the 
sickle.  The  yoke,  or  beam,  by  which  these 
cows  are  connected,  is  placed  immediately 
behind  their  horns  ;  a  little  leather  pillow  is 
then  laid  upon  their  brow,  over  which  passes 
a  strap  that  firmly  lashes  their  heads  to  the 
beam ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  against  such  soft 
cushions  that  the  animals  push  to  advance : 
and  thus  linked  together  by  this  sort  of  Sia- 
mese band,  it  is  curious  to  observe  them  eat- 
ing together,  then  by  agreement  raising  their 
heads  to  swallow,  then  again  standing  motion- 
less chewing  the  cud,  which  is  seen  passing 
and  repassing  from  the  stomach  to  the  mouth. 
The  Nassau  cows  certainly  do  not  seem  to 
suffer  while  working  in  their  light  carts ;  as 
soon  as  their  mistress  advances,  they  follow 
her,  and  if  she  turns  and  whips  them,  then 
they  seem  to  hurry  after  her  more  eagerly 
than  ever. 

Nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  nothing  can  better  ac- 
cord with  the  feeble  resources  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, than  the  equipment  of  these  economical 
wagons  and  carts:  the  cows  and  oxen  can 
ascend  any  of  the  hills,  or  descend  into  any 
of  the  valleys ;  they  can,  without  slipping,  go 
sideways  along  the  face  of  the  hills,  and.  in 
crossing  the  green  swampy  grassy  i-avines,  I 
particularly  remarked  the  advantage  of  the 
light  wagon  drawn  by  animals  with  cloven 
feet ;  for  had  one  of  our  heavy  teams  at- 
tempted the  passage,  they  would  soon  have 
become  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  But 
in  making  the  comparison  between  the  horse 
and  the  cow  (as  far  as  regards  Nassau  hus- 
bandi-y),  I  may  further  observe,  that  the  for- 
mer has  a  very  expensive  appetite,  and  wears 
very  expensive  shoes ;  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
larne  he  is  useless,  and  as  soon  as  he  is  dead 
he  IS  carrion.  Now  a  placid,  patient,  Langen- 
Schwalbach  cow,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth, 
costs  only  two  or  three  pounds ;  she  requires 
neither  corn  nor  shoeing  ;  the  leaves  of  the 
forest,  drawn  by  herself  to  the  village,  form 
her  bed,  which  in  due  time  she  carries  out 
to  the  field  as  manure  :  there  is  nothing  a 
light  cart  can  carry  which  she  is  not  ready 
to  fetch,  and  from  her  work  she  cheerfully 
returns  to  her  home  to  give  milk,  cream,  but- 
ter, and  cheese,  to  the  establishment :  at  her 
death,  she  is  still  worth  eleven  krutzers  a 
pound  as  beef ;  and  when  her  flesh  has  dis- 
appeared, her  bones,  after  being  ground  at 
the  mill,  once  again  appear  upon  her  master's 
fields,  to  cheer,  manure,  and  enrich  them. — 
Bubbles  from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau. 

'  To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Friend." 

Esteemed  Friend, — Having  been  a  reader 
of  thy  valuable  paper  since  the  time  of  its  first 
publication,  and  considering  it  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  young  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety, I  have  thought  it  might  afl:brd  a  useful 
hint  to  some  of  this  class,  to  inform  them 
through  tlie  medium  of  that  journal  of  the 
course  pursued  by  young  Friends  of  this  vil- 
lage. 


For  five  years,  since  the  winter  of  18.30-31, 
a  considerable  number  of  young  Friends  have 
held  weekly  meetings  at  their  respective 
dwellings,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  "  The 
Friend,"  and  for  useful  conversation ;  for  the 
first  year  without  any  organization,  but  since 
under  a  constitution,  providing  also  for  the 
establishment  of  a  library.  The  library  has 
been  commenced,  but  it  is  yet  small.  Most 
of  the  members  are,  during  the  day,  employed 
in  the  various  business  of  a  New  England 
manufacturing  village,  and  in  the  evenings 
have  not  the  facilities  for  gaining  mental  in- 
struction to  be  found  in  large  towns  and  cities, 
and  they  consider  it  a  happy  providence  by 
which  they  were  led  to  devote  one  evening 
in  the  week  to  the  reading  of"  The  Friend." 

When  young  strangers,  members  of  our 
religious  Society,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
locate  themselves  here,  they  are  generally 
invited  to  attend  these  meetings,  and  thus 
are  introduced  into  social  intercourse  with 
Friends  in  a  manner  likely  to  encourage  them 
to  prefer  such  society. 

These  meetings,  which  are  uniformly  closed 
with  reading  a  chapter  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
it  is  believed  are  more  interesting,  and  more 
regularly  attended  than  they  would  be  did 
we  read  books  instead  of  "  The  Friend." 
"  The  Friend"  is  always  new,  and  its  matter 
always  various,  so  that  no  one  can  often  go 
away  unsuited.  The  parts  of  it  devoted  to  the 
doctrines  of  our  religious  Society,  contain,  in 
a  comprehensive  form,  those  important  ex- 
positions with  which  many  of  us  might  never 
have  become  familiar  through  any  other 
means ;  the  extracts  from  the  biographies  of 
early  Friends  tend  to  increase  our  interest  in 
the  cause  for  which  they  suflered,  and  its 
lighter  reading,  while  it  supplies  us  with 
much  that  is  useful,  gives  variety  and  inte- 
rest to  the  whole.  Impressed  with  the  be- 
lief that  this  practice  has  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  preserve  us  in  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  the  Society,  and  to  unite  us  in 
Christian  fellowship,  we  often  feel  bound  to 
acknowledge  that  to  "  The  Friend,"  under 
the  blessing  of'Providence,  we  are  indebted 
for  much  religious  instruction  and  manj' 
hours  of  pure  intellectual  enjoyment. 

A  Member  of  the  Society. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,Aih  mo.  WUt,  1836. 


THE  MAN  OF  FAITH. 

The  following  sentiments  from  Abercrom- 
bie's  "  Man  of  Faith,"  are  offered  for  inser- 
tion in  "  The  Friend." 

"  Let  those  who  profess  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  truths  which  are  the  objects 
of  faith,  see  that  they  truly  feel  and  really 
manifest  their  power.  It  is  easy  to  assume 
the  phraseology  of  religion ; — it  is  easy  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  doctrines,  and  to 
argue  accurately  and  ingeniously  on  points 
of  faith.  It  is  not  difficult  to  practise,  with 
decorum,  its  rites  and  forms,  to  observe  its 
ordinances,  and  ta  show  all  that  zeal  for  the 
externals  of  religion  by  which  a  man  acquires 
a  certain  character  among  his  fellow  men.  It 
is  easy,  also,  to  those  who  have  the  means. 


and  it  is  gratifying  to  feelings  which  exist  in 
the  generality  of  mankind,  to  practise  benevo- 
lence, and  to  ahow  much  real  concern  for  al- 
leviating tlie  distresses  of  other  men.  But 
much  of  all  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  may  and 
does  exist  where  there  is  none  of  that  disci- 
pline of  the  heart,  without  which  knowledge 
is  vain  and  faith  an  empty  name.  It  is  to 
the  heart  that  the  eye  of  Him  looketh  who 
cannot  be  deceived  by  external  appearances ; 
and  it  is  when  a  man  retires  from  all  consi- 
deration of  the  opinions  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  looks  seriously  into  those  processes  of 
the  mind  which  are  open  to  the  Divine  in- 
spection— it  is  then  that  he  may  discover  his 
own  moral  condition,  and  learn,  if  he  seriously 
wishes  to  know  the  solenm  truth,  what  he 
really  is  in  the  eye  of  God.  Let  him  enquire 
what  is  the  habitual  current  of  his  thoughts 
— what  the  prevailing  object  of  his  desires — 
what  the  governing  motives  of  his  conduct — 
what  place  among  them  have  the  things  of 
time,  and  what  the  things  of  eternity — what 
influence  have  the  motives  and  principles  of 
the  world,  and  what  the  great  principle  of 
devotedness  to  God.  It  is  thus  that  he  may 
learn  those  "  secrets  of  the  heart,'''  which  at 
present  are  hidden  from  all  human  eyes,  but 
will  be  fully  revealed  at  the  great  day  of  ac- 
count and  rigidly  tried  by  the  pure  and  holy 
standard  of  the  law  of  God.  The  important 
truth,  therefore,  cannot  be  too  often  or  too 
seriously  contemplated,  by  every  one  who 
feels  the  overwhelming  interest  of  eternal 
things — that  wiiatever  be  his  faith,  and  what- 
ever his  knowledge — whatever  be  his  charac- 
ter in  the  e^/e  of  man,  and  whatever  his  zeal 
and  active  usefulness  to  others,  there  is  yet  a 
distinct  and  most  serious  object  of  attention 
which  immediately  concerns  the  safety  of  the 
soul;  and  this  is,  that  while  he  cultivates  faith 
and  knowledge,  he  shall  give  all  diligence  to 
add  to  these  temperance,  patience,  and  godli- 
ness. Without  these,  though  he  greatly  bene- 
fits others,  he  may  inflict  irreparable  injury  on 
himself;  amid  many  good  ^vorks  he  may  ne- 
glect that  discipline  of  the  heart  in  which  is 
involved  his  own  safety  as  a  moral  being." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Undue  Influence  of  Shallow  Friendships. 

John  Woolman  is  often  deservedly  held  up 
as  an  excellent  Christian  example,  both  in  re- 
lation to  the  manner  in  which  he  kept  to  his 
own  scruples  and  exercises,  and  the  spirit  and 
temper  in  which  he  communicated  them  to 
others.  A  paragraph  in  his  journal  incul- 
cating the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the 
undue  influence  of  shallow  friendships,  and 
discharging  our  religious  duty  faithfully,  un- 
biased by  self-interest  or  the  flatteries  of 
others,  appeared  to  me  instructive  and  wor- 
thy of  acceptation,  in  this  day  of  complaisance 
and  love  of  worldly  gain. 

"  Thou  who  sometimes  travels  in  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  art  made  very  welcome 
b}^  thy  friends,  seest  many  tokens  of  satisfac- 
tion in  having  thee  for  their  guest ;  it  is  good 
for  thee  to  dwell  deep,  that  thou  mayest  feel 
and  understand  the  spirits  of  people.  If  we 
believe  truth  points  towards  a  conference  on 
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some  subjects,  in  a  private  way,  it  is  needful 
for  us  to  take  heed  that  their  kindness,  their 
freedom  and  affiibility,  do  not  hinder  us  from 
the  Lord's  work.  I  have  seen  that,  in  the 
midst  of  kindness  and  smooth  conduct,  to 
speak  close,  and  home  to  them  who  entertain 
us,  on  points  that  relate  to  their  outward  in- 
terest, is  hard  labour ;  sometimes  when  I 
have  felt  truth  lead  towards  it,  I  have  found 
myself  disqualified  by  a  superficial  friendship, 
and  as  the  sense  thereof  hath  abased  me,  and 
my  cries  have  been  to  the  Lord,  so  I  have 
been  humbled  and  made  content  to  appear 
weak,  or  as  a  fool  for  his  sake,  and  thus  a 
door  hath  opened  to  enter  upon  it.  To  at- 
tempt to  do  the  Lord's  work  in  our  own  way, 
and  to  speak  of  that  which  is  the  burthen  of 
the  word,  in  a  way  easy  to  the  natural  part, 
■doth  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  disorder. 
To  see  the  failings  of  our  friends  and  think 
hard  of  them,  withovt  opening  that  which  rce 
ought  to  open,  and  still  carry  a  face  of  friend- 
ship, this  tends  to  undermine  the  foundation  of 
true  unity.  The  office  of  a  minister  of  Christ 
is  weighty,  and  they  who  now  go  forth  as 
watchmen,  had  need  to  be  steadily  on  their 
guard,  against  the  snares  of  prosperity,  and 
an  outside  friendship." 

Others  besides  ministers  may  take  useful 
hints  from  these  solid  experimental  remarks. 
To  be  prepared  rightly  to  hold  up  the  stand- 
ard of  pure  righteousness,  requires  clean 
hands  and  entire  freedom  from  all  feelings  of 
selfishness.  Nothing  can  divest  us  of  these 
impediments,  but  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  and  until  we  are  brought  into  resigna- 
tion to  the  Divine  will,  it  is  not  probable  we 
shall  submit  to  this  cleansing  process,  so  as  to 
be  thoroughly  prepared  to  perform  those  du- 
ties which  are  hard  to  flesh  and  blood,  and 
which  may  draw  upon  us  the  censures  of  the 
worldly  Christian.  P. 


For  "  The  Friend." 


SPRING. 


"  For  lo !  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone  ;  the 
flowers  appear  on  the  earth.  The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land.  Tlie 
fig  tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  the  vines  with  tlie 
tender  grapes  give  a  good  smell."— A'dJomoti's  Song. 

In  the  vale,  and  on  the  mountain, 
Gently  breathes  the  voice  of  spring; 

Softly  falls  the  lim[)id  fountain, 

Freely  soars  the  wild  bird's  wing; 

Buds  put  forth,  young  leaves  appear, 

And  the  lime  of  flowers  is  near ! 

And  ere  long  the  bright  sun  beaming, 
Will  the  woodland  shades  restore. 

And  through  air  and  water  gleaming, 
Life  and  melody  onec  more 

Greet  the  ear  and  meet  the  eye, 

As  when  first  God's  voice  pass'd  by. 

Bound  in  fetters  cold  and  dreary 

Fertile  nature  long  hath  lain, 
Until  heart  and  eye  grew  weary 

Of  stern  winter's  icy  reign; 
Now  go  forth,  and  thou  wilt  sec 
Why  it  is  these  things  should  be ! 

For  the  earth  renewed,  by  reason 

Of  lliis  wisely  ordered  rest. 
Spreads  again  her  fruits  in  season, 

Eaoh  with  varied  beauty  drest; 
As  we  gaze  our  hearts  grow  warm — 
In  the  changes,  find  a  charm. 


Even  thus  through  life's  sojourning 

(If  we  are  not  taught  in  vain,) 
Christian!  is  thy  spirit  learning : 

God  dispenseth  grief  and  pain 
To  allure  our  souls  to  Him 
In  whose  light  earth's  joys  grow  dim  ! 

Could  the  fainting  sons  and  daughters 

Of  fallen  Adam's  sinful  race 
Catch  one  glimpse  of  heaven's  bright  waters, 

And  the  immortal  dwelling  place 
Where  the  bowers  are  always  green. 
And  no  cloud  is  ever  seen, 

Ohl  how  vain  were  worldly  treasures 

The  rapt  spirit's  wing  to  hold  ; 
Even  affection's  sweetest  measures 

In  heaven's  music,  would  seem  cold: 
Then  let  faith  in  hope  endure, 
God's  salvation  to  secure  I 

L.  M.  H. 

Whatever  strengthens  our  local  attach- 
ments is  favourable  both  to  individual  and 
national  character.  Our  home,  our  birth- 
place, our  native  land ;  think,  for  a  while, 
what  the  virtues  are  which  rise  out  of  the 
feelings  connected  with  these  words! — The 
Doctor. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  14,  1836. 


The  subjoined  statement,  copied  from  the 
New  York  Mercury,  affords  some  clue  to  the 
motives  which  actuate  southerners  in  the  de- 
sire to  extend  and  perpetuate  slavery. 

Cotton  and  the  Cotton  Trade. — The  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  on  this  subject,  made  4th 
March  last,  by  order  of  congress,  is  a  document  of 
much  value  and  iinportanee,  and  contains  a  variety  of 
tables  relating  to  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  first  export  of  cot 
ton  from  the  United  States,  appears  to  liave  been  in 
1785,  five  bags,  and  in  1786,  six  bags.  As  lals  as  1794, 
Mr.  Jay,  when  making  a  treaty  with  England,  was  not 
aware  that  any  cotton  was  exported  from  the  United 
States.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  culture  has 
increased,  until  uur  crops  are  now  over  1,300,000  bales 
a  year. 

From  this  report  it  also  appears  that  the  import  of 
cotton  goods  from  India  to  England  has  ceased,  and 
that  the  export  of  them  from  England  to  India  has  in- 
creased with  astonishing  rapidity. 

When  the  East  India  company's  monopoly  of  all 
the  trade  of  India  ceased  in  1815,  the  first  private  mer- 
chant ship  that  sailed  from  England  for  India  was  the 
ship  John  Gladstone,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Gladstone 
of  Liverpool.  This  event  was  much  spoken  of  in  the 
papers  at  that  time,  as  opening  a  new  era  in  commerce. 
It  now  appears  that  the  export  of  cotton  goods  alone, 
from  England  to  India,  is  over  ten  millions  of  dollurs 
annually,  bcino-  more  than  their  export  of  cotton  goods 
to  the  United  States,  which  is  about  eight  millions  of 
dollars.  But  now  that  the  East  India  company's  mo- 
nopoly was  last  year  put  an  end  to  in  China  as  well  as 
in  India,  a  vastly  greater  field  is  open  in  that  quarter 
for  English  cotton  goods,  which  will  in  consequence, 
increase  in  an  equal  ratio  the  consumption  of  American 
cotton  in  England,  quite  as  fast  as  we  are  able  to  in- 
crcuse  our  supplies. 

And  can  there  be  nothing  efiectcd  by  way 
of  counteracting  this  vast  and  increasing 
amount  of  stimulus  to  the  extension  of  slavery 
within  our  borders? — not  in  a  vindictive  feel- 
ing of  retaliation  towards  our  southern  breth- 
ren, but  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  love  which 
would  constrain  them  to  save  themselves  and 
their  ofl'spring  from  the  awful  retributive  jus- 
tice which  one  day  must  come  upon  them,  if 


the  oppressive  system  be  not  abandoned.  We 
have  been  much  interested  of  late  in  perceiv- 
ing the  various  indications  of  a  disposition  to 
encourage  the  silk  culture  in  the  United 
States,  for  which  the  climate  and  soil  are  be- 
lieved to  be  peculiarly  adapted,  and  the  use 
of  which  for  articles  of  clothing  might,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  made  to  supersede  that  of 
cotton.  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
beet,  which  has  been  carried  on  successfully 
during  several  years  in  France,  we  have  also 
been  glad  to  find  is  becoming  an  object  of 
attention  with  philanthropic  and  enterprising 
citizens  of  this  and  other  states,  who  enter- 
tain sanguine  expectations  that  the  project 
will  answer  here  full  as  well  as  in  France. 
We  should  be  pleased  if  some  of  our  friends 
who  are  familiar  with  these  topics,  would 
communicate  their  views  and  plans  for  the 
benefit  of  our  readers. 

Nortel  Importation. — It  is  stated  that  five 
large  African  male  asses,  of  a  nearly  milk 
white  colour,  were  recently  landed  at  one  of 
our  seaports.  These  animals  are  altogether 
unlike  in  appearance  to  the  English  ass  or 
donkey,  one  of  which  may  be  occasionally 
seen  here,  and  which  is  a  diminutive  little 
animal,  and  of  very  little  use  as  a  beast  of 
burthen.  The  African  ass  is  on  the  contrary 
as  large  as  a  middle-sized  horse,  and  has 
been,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Scripture, 
an  animal  much  prized  for  its  useful  qualities 
in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  pre.sent  importation 
is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 


The  king  of  the  French  has  signed  an  ordonnance 
removing  the  incertitude  heretofore  existing  as  to  the 
perpetual  emancipation  of  a  slave  who  sets  foot  upon 
the  soil  of  France,  with  the  consent  of  the  master. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  rights  of  the 
master  were  restored,  on  the  return  of  the  slave  to  the 
colony.  Now  those  rights  are  declared  to  be  gone  fcr 
ever  the  moment  the  slave  lands  in  France. — Am.  D. 
Advertiser. 


Died,  on  the  28th  of  fourth  month  last,  in  tbe  27th 
year  of  her  age,  Melinda  W.,  wife  of  Benjai.'iin  Lin- 
ton, and  daughter  of  Eli  and  Elizabeth  Woodward,  of 
West  Bradford,  Chester  county.  Pa.  Her  disease  was 
pulmonary  consumption,  the  rapid  progre.=3  of  which 
she  bore  with  resignation,  evidencing  in  aL'  things  a  re- 
markable degree  of  redemption  from  the  world.  Her 
mind  appeared  clothed  with  the  sweeteess  of  a  little 
child,  at  times  pouring  forth  her  spirit  in  supplication  to 
the  Almighty,  that  "  he  would  be  pleased  in  condescend- 
ing mercy  to  continue  his  fivours  through  the  redeem- 
ing power  of  his  beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
alone  she  trusted."  Whilst  strength  remained  to  do  so, 
she  was  often  engaged  in  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
saying,  "  They  had  been  a  great  comfort  and  support 
to  her  in  times  of  deep  discouragement."  A  few  days 
before  her  dcith  she  said,  "  I  have  passed  through 
many  close  trials  and  conflicts,  but  the  Lord  has  been 
with  and  sustained  me,  and  now  I  feel  and  experience 
the  sweet  peace  and  consolation  there  is  in  singing  his 
praise  on  the  banks  of  deliverance,  having  finished  my 
work  with  an  assurance  that  I  have  only  to  wait  his 
time  to  take  me  home  lo  the  mansions  of  everlasting 
bliss."  After  this  slie  lay  very  quiet  and  composed 
until  a  few  hours  before  her  close,  when  she  requested 
the  family  to  be  called  into  her  chamber,  took  each  by 
the  hand  and  bade  them  farewell,  desiring  them  not  to 
weep,  saying,  "  O  death  where  is  thy  sting?  Oh  grave 
where  is  thy  victory  ?"  and  in  a  short  time  quietly 
breathed  her  last.  From  the  quiet  solemnity  accom- 
panying her  departure  we  feel  assured  that  she  has 
entered  "  the  rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people  of 
God." 
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Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journal  of 
Daniel  Wheeler,  Sfc. 

(Continued  from  page  247.) 

.  It  appears  that  our  friends  had,  during 
their  stay,  several  visits  from  this  interesting 
individual,  as  also  from  some  other  pious 
characters,  several  of  whom  were  occupying 
prominent  stations  in  different  religious  so- 
cieties. 

1st  mo.  7th,  1835.  "  Having  at  times  for 
the  last  two  or  three  days,  felt  my  mind 
drawn  towards  holding  a  public  meeting  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Sydney,  and  dear  James 
Backhouse  unexpectedly  enquiring  whether  I 
had  thought  any  thing  of  such  a  meeting,  I 
felt  a  willingness  to  unite  with  him  in  the 
freedom  of  the  gospel,  to  appoint  one,  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  a  suitable 
place  to  hold  it  in." 

The  old  court  house  was  obtained,  and  the 
meeting  held  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
the  11th  of  first  month,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  satisfactory  and  relieving  oppor- 
tunity: respecting  which  D.  W.  thus  writes: 

"  Notwithstanding  another  meeting  was  to 
be  held  under  the  same  roof  at  seven  o'clock, 
appointed  by  a  baptist  preacher,  yet  we  had 
the  satisfaction  to  witness  a  crowded  attend- 
ance at  ours  of  nearly  five  hundred  persons ; 
and  many  that  could  not  be  seated,  went  away 
altogether,  but  a  large  number  ateod  the  whole 
time ;  perhaps  from  the  novelty  of  its  being 
the  first  meeting  of  Friends  for  public  wor- 
ship, held  at  Sydney,  and  we  hope,  on  the 
part  of  many,  from  a  desire  to  be  benefited, 
the  room  was  presently  filled.  Several  pre- 
sent were  persons  who  held  public  stations  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  was  upon 
the  whole,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  solid  op- 
portunity ;  James  Backhouse  and  myself  were 
largely  opened  in  testimony  amongst  them. 
J.  B.  appeared  a  second  time,  and  concluded 
the  meeting  in  prayer.  From  the  quietness 
and  solemnity  which  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  time  of  the  meeting,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  congregation  assem- 
bled consisted  wholly  of  persons  accustomed 
to  stillness  and  silence,  instead  of  an  audience 
of  which  scarcely  an  individual  had  ever  be- 
fore been  present  at  a  Friends'  meeting,  or 
even  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
usually  conducted.  But  the  glorv  was  and  is 
the  Lord's." 

The  following  third  day,  the  13th,  James 
Backhouse  and  himself,  by  invitation,  paid  a 
visit  to  the  governor  at  his  house  at  Parra- 
matta,  on  which  he  remarks,  "  However  hu- 
miliating such  visits  may  be  to  myself,  they 
may  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the  great 
work,  and  open  the  way  in  the  minds  of  those 
in  power,  to  contribute  to  its  furtherance,  and 
this  brings  into  a  willingness  to  be  held  up  as 
a  spectacle  before  men  for  the  Great  Name's 
Bake.  But  on  such  occasions,  great  circum- 
spection and  watchfulness  are  increasingly 
needful,  lest  any  of  our  testimonies  should  be 
let  fall  or  compromised,  and  the  enemy  have 
to  exult  in  the  loss  we  sustain."  It  appears 
there  were  present  several  public  functiona- 
ries, military  officers,  dec.  together  with  the 
son  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Van  Die- 
man's  Land.    D.  W.  adds,  "  It  was  ascer- 


tained, whilst  on  this  visit,  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  build  a  large  hospital  for  insane 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  James  Backhouse  to  fur- 
nish the  governor  with  '  Samuel  Tuke's  ac- 
count of  the  Retreat,'  and  with  his  pamphlet, 
entitled  '  Practical  Hints  ;'  both  these  contain 
important  information,  and  highly  needful  for 
those  about  to  establish  such  an  institution." 

The  following  extracts  respecting  the  ship's 
company  from  D.  W.'s  later  letters,  give  proof 
of  their  continued  stability. 

1st  mo.  21st.  "  I  have  found  the  advantage 
of  placing  our  sailors  upon  rather  a  difierent, 
and  more  respectable  footing  than  those  of 
other  ships,  and  the  result  has  been,  so  far, 
that  we  have  had  comparatively  no  trouble 
with  them.  It  is  so  common  a  thing  for  the 
shipping  to  lose  their  men  here,  that  a  few 
days  ago  the  question  was  put  to  me  by  Gen. 
Bourke  the  governor,  '  Have  you  lost  any  of 
your  men  V  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know, 
that  some  of  the  strangers  who  have  attended 
our  meetings  on  board,  have,  in  more  than 
one  instance,  expressed,  as  if  of  rare  occur- 
rence, that  our  sailors  look  more  like  healthy 
fresh  faced  farmers,  than  men  come  off  a 
long  voyage ;  the  generality  of  those  we  see 
daily  have  a  thin  and  worn  down  appearance, 
particularlj  when  they  belong  to  ships  that 
supply  them  daily  with  ardent  spirits;  while 
our  sailors  have  each  a  quart  of  beer  per 
day,  of  weak  quality,  being  brewed,  as  is 
customary  here,  with  only  sugar  and  hops, 
both  of  which  are  very  cheap." 

D.  W.  adds,  "  I  found  it  advisable  to  keep 
up  a  desire  in  the  crew  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  navigation,  and 
this  could  not  be  done  without  their  being 
furnished  with  materials  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, such  as  quadrants,  slates,  pens,  paper, 
&c.  and  though  the  expense  of  such  things 
ultimately  devolves  upon  themselves,  yet,  at 
the  moment  of  purchase,  the  advance  of  mo- 
ney is  unavoidable  on  my  part." 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  and  encouraging 
to  find,  by  letters,  from  time  to  time  received, 
that  the  seaman  who  was  so  powerfully  ar- 
rested by  conviction  of  the  error  of  his  ways, 
continues  to  maintain  his  integrity,  conducts 
himself  with  propriety,,  and  has  recently  at- 
tended their  meetings. 

2d  mo.  4th.  "  The  Metcalf,  Captain  Philli- 
more,  unexpectedly  intending  to  sail  to-mor- 
row, I  hasten  to  close  this  third  series  of 
extracts  from  my  journal,  although  only  tran- 
scribed to  the  12th  ult.  as  there  are  several 
other  ships  which  will  be  shortly  ready  for 
sea,  and  it  will  be  better  not  to  risk  too  much 
in  one  vessel." 

On  the  26th  of  the  ninth  month,  letters  to 
the  4th  of  third  month,  and  extracts  from  the 
journal  of  Daniel  Wheeler,  to  the  20th  of  the 
second  month,  1835,  were  received,  from 
which  it  appears  that  during  their  stay  at 
Sydney,  they  had  several  opportunities  of 
conversation  with  a  number  of  persons  of  dif- 
ferent religious  persuasions,  and  were  also 
frequently  in  the  company  of  members  of  the 
government.  On  the  27th  of  the  first  month 
they  had  an  interview  with  the  governor,  and 
another  on  the  12th  of  second  month,  when 


on  the  point  of  sailing,  principally  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  visit  to  Norfolk  Island,  in  which  a 
kind  feeling  towards  our  Friends  was  mani- 
fested. Whilst  they  were  at  Sydney,  a  tem- 
perance society  was  established,  as  also  one 
for  the  education  of  children  on  the  British 
and  Foreign  School  Society  system.  Our 
friends  were  detained  there  longer  than  they 
anticipated,  the  principal  cause  of  which  the 
following  extracts,  &c.  will  explain. 

1st  mo.  27th.  Third  day.  D.  W.  writes, 
"  For  the  last  three  or  four  days  I  have  been 
in  a  low  and  stripped  situation,  and  while 
anxious  to  be  getting  on  our  way  towards 
the  islands,  could  not  come  to  any  decision 
and  clearness  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  fix 
the  time  for  our  sailing.  This  morning  dear 
James  Backhouse  asked  me  if  I  had  felt  any 
thing  as  to  another  public  meeting  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Sydney."  This  subject  occu- 
pied their  close  and  serious  consideration, 
when  they  unitedly  agreed  that  one  should 
be  appointed  to  be  held  the  following  first 
day  evening,  as  the  most  suitable  time,  and 
that  extensive  notice  should  be  given  thereof. 
D.  W.  adds,  "  I  feel  relieved  and  willing  to 
take  a  share  with  him  in  that  exercise  of 
mind,  which  with  me  at  all  times  precedes  a 
prospect  of  such  magnitude  and  importance." 

The  old  court  house  was  again  procured, 
and  the  meeting  held  at  six  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  following  first  day,  the  1st  of 
second  month,  which  was  as  numerously  at- 
tended as  the  former  one,  and  proved  a  re- 
lieving opportunity. 

Under  date  of  4th  of  second  month,  {fovrth 
day,)  D.  Wheeler  writes,  "  As  James  Back- 
house has  for  a  day  or  two  been  under  no 
small  concern  of  mind  from  an  apprehension 
that  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  collect  the 
sailors  of  the  fleet  now  in  Sydney,  at  this 
time  very  considerable,  and  as  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  accomplished  but  on  a  first  day, 
there  seems  now  no  probability  of  our  pro- 
ceeding towards  Norfolk  Island  during  the 
present  week.  The  crews  of  the  ships  had 
not  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  my  mind  for 
several  days  previously  to  James  Backhouse 
mentioning  the  subject  to  me,  but  not  in  any 
manner  as  of  pressing  obligation  towards 
seeking  a  religious  opportunity  with  this  class 
of  the  people  exclusively,  but  yet  sufficient  to 
raise  a  feeling  of  unity  with  him  in  the  en- 
gagement. Upon  enquiry  it  seemed  to  be  the 
general  opinion  that  meetings  were  mostly 
best  attended  by  sailors  when  held  on  board 
ship;  application  was  thereupon  made  to  Cap- 
tain John  Hart,  of  the  ship  '  Henry  Porcher,' 
who  readily  granted  the  use  of  that  vessel's 
deck  for  the  intended  purpose,  in  the  forenoon 
of  the  following  first  day."  The  meeting  was 
held  accordingly  on  the  8th  of  second  month, 
which  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  persons,  on  which  D.  W.  thus  writes, 
"  James  Backhouse  was  largely  engaged  both 
in  testimony  and  supplication.  It  was  my  lot 
to  keep  silence,  although  I  could  spiritually 
unite  in  the  labours  of  the  day,  under  a  sense 
of  the  states  of  some  in  particular  of  those 
by  whom  we  were  surrounded.  After  the 
meeting  had  concluded,  a  large  number  of 
Friends'  tracts,  and  those  of  the  temperance 
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society  were  distributed,  and  received  with 
eagerness  as  the  company  returned  to  their 
boats." 

On  finally  quitting  the  shore  on  the  12th  of 
second  month,  he  writes  thus  : 

"  The  day  we  first  landed  in  New  South 
Wales,  we  were  saluted  by  a  mosl  appalling 
volley  of  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations  from 
some  of  the  poor  intoxicated  creatures,  in  the 
garb  of  sailors,  that  were  standing  about  the 
stairs ;  but  now,  on  quitting  its  shores,  I  am 
thankful  in  believing  that  we  have  the  prayers 
and  good  wishes  of  many,  however  weak  and 
feeble  those  are  who  offer  them ;  and  I  think 
we  can  say,  that  under  a  deep  sense  of  utter 
unworthiness,  on  leaving  we  were  '  honoured 
with  many  honours,'  on  the  part  of  some." 

They  sailed  the  following  morning,  and, 
"  at  noon"  he  adds,  "  we  stretched  off  the 
land  into  the  southern  Pacific,  with  a  strong 
opposing  wind,  which  increasing,  soon  raised 
a  troublesome  swell  of  the  sea.  From  the 
14th  to  the  20th  we  continued  to  beat  against 
adverse  winds,  although  the  weather  remained 
fine  for  the  most  part.  The  heat  below  was 
oppressive,  which  kept  all  our  passengers  but 
myself  in  a  sickly  state  for  the  first  four  days, 
since  which  they  have  been  far  from  well,  as 
a  considerable  swell  of  the  sea  from  the  north- 
eastward kept  up  an  incessant  motion  of  the 
vessel." 

The  following  extract  from  the  journal  of 
our  friend  James  Backhouse  between  Sydney 
and  Norfolk  Island,  relative  to  the  seamen. on 
board  "  the  Henry  Freeling,"  affords  satis- 
factory information. 

"  It  is  pleasing  to  see  the  seamen  of  the 
'  Henry  Freeling'  instructing  one  another  in 
nautical  observations  and  calculations ;  the 
carpenter  is  a  good  navigator,  and  since  he 
became  a  steady  man,  he  has  taken  pleasure 
in  instructing  the  other  sailors,  who  appear 
to  be  improving  in  knowledge  and  conduct. 
They  strongly  exemplify  the  benefit  of  tem- 
perance principles  on  board  ship.  They  are 
allowed  beer  when  it  is  to  be  had,  and  as 
much  tea,  coflTee,  or  cocoa,  as  they  like. 
There  is  no  swearing  to  be  heard,, and  the 
men  have  the  appearance  of  comfort,  and 
spend  their  leisure  in  improving  reading,  &c. 
Happily  neither  the  captain  nor  mate  makes 
a  foolish  mystery  about  the  course  of  the 
vessel,  such  as  is  common  on  board  many 
ships,  by  which  the  sailors  are  kept  in  igno- 
rance to  no  purpose,  unless  it  be  to  enable 
the  captain  and  officers  to  puff  themselves  up 
with  an  unworthy  conceit  of  knowing  more 
than  those  under  tiiem,  and  keep  the  sailors 
in  a  state  of  degradation,  inimical  to  good 
morals  and  conduct." 

Whilst  the  foregoing  was  in  (he  press, 
further  extracts  from  the  journal  of  our  dear 
friend  Daniel  Wheeler,  from  the  22d  of  second 
montli,  183"),  to  the  i:3tli  of  fifth  month,  and 
letters  to  the  19th  of  fifth  month  have  been 
received,  from  whicli  the  following  particu- 
lars arc  extracted. 

2d  mo.  22d,  1835.  "Yesterday  the  wea- 
ther fine  and  clear,  but  the  wind  contrary. 
Several  flying  fish  made  their  appearance,  an 
albatross,  and  some  smaller  birds,  in  the 
course  of  the  day.    To-day  the  weather  still 


beautifully  fine :  the  health  of  our  invalids 
pretty  much  restored  from  sea  sickness,  and 
being  the  first  day  of  the  week,  portions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  were  read  to  the  ship's 
company  assembled  upon  the  deck ;  during 
the  time  of  silence  in  the  morning,  James 
Backhouse  contrasted  and  compared  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  ship  at  sea  with  the  spiritual 
progress  of  each  individual,  showing  the  con- 
stant attention  at  all  times  necessary,  in  both 
cases,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  steer  a  true 
and  steady  course  towards  the  great  object  of 
our  voyage,  both  as  regards  an  earthly,  and 
a  heavenly  port.  The  latter  part  of  the  fore- 
noon we  sat  down  together  in  the  cabin  ;  to- 
wards the  conclusion,  I  thought  I  was  made 
sensible  of  a  renewal  of  strength  to  wrestle 
for  the  blessing. 

26th.  [Fifth  day.)  "  In  the  forenoon  we 
sat  down  together  in  the  cabin  to  wait  upon 
the  Lord:  much  poverty  and  weakness  were 
sensibly  felt.  The  wind  still  adverse,  with 
considerable  swell  of  the  sea,  but  fine  and 
pleasant  weather. 

2d  mo.  27th.  "  At  breakfast  time  a  sail 
in  sight,  the  first  vessel  that  has  been  seen 
for  fourteen  days  past.  Soon  after  noon  she 
bore  down  upon  us,  and  came  within  hail. 
She  proved  to  be  the  Elizabeth  of  Sydney, 
Captain  Foster,  on  a  whaling  voyage. 

3d  mo.  1st.  {First  day.)  "To-day  we  as- 
sembled the  crew  both  in  the  forenoon  and  af- 
ternoon. James  Backhouse  alluded  to  a  text  of 
Scripture  which  had  been  read,  '  Except  ye 
eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man,  and  drink 
his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,'  explaining 
the  spiritual  intercourse  and  communion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  soul  of  man,  and 
that  the  blessed  partaking  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Son  of  Man,  '  can  be  witnessed 
by  those  only  in  whom  Christ  dwells,  and 
they  in  him,'  &c.  After  dinner  the  wind  be- 
came more  favourable  and  gradually  increased 
to  a  fine  breeze. 

3d  mo.  3d.  "  The  wind  having  continued 
fresh  and  fair  since  yesterday,  and  the  sea 
not  heavy,  but  following  the  vessel,  the  dis- 
tance from  Norfolk  Island,  at  noon,  was  found 
to  be  eighty-one  miles. 

4th.  [Fovrth  day.)  "  Soon  after  daybreak 
this  morning,  we  bore  up,  and  made  sail  to 
the  northward,  with  a  fresh  and  leading  wind. 
At  daylight  we  got  sights  of  land,  and  press- 
ing rapidly  towards  it,  Mount  Pitt,  on  Nor- 
folk Island,  and  Philip  Island,  were  both 
plainly  in  sight  soon  after  breakfast.  When 
near  enough  to  the  penal  settlement  station, 
we  made  the  private  signal,  as  per  written 
instructions  received  from  the  government  at 
Sydney.  Soon  after  this  a  boat  was  discovered 
coming  oft'  from  the  shore,  in  a  direction  for 
our  vessel,  which  at  length  arrived  with  a 
military  officer,  who  brought  us  a  hearty 
welcome  from  the  commandant,  ]Major  An- 
derson, accompanied  with  an  invitation  to  his 
house.  On  ascertaining  that,  although  the 
landing  was  dangerous,  yet  practicable  in  a 
suitable  boat,  .lamos  Backhouse  and  G.  W. 
Walker  concluded  to  make  an  attempt  to  re- 
turn with  this  ollicer.  When  all  things  were 
ready,  and  my  letters  for  England  delivered 
to  the  care  of  James  Backhouse,  we  were 


thus  hastily  and  unexpectedly  torn  from  each 
other,  at  a  short  notice ;  and  although  time 
was  only  afforded  to  take  an  abrupt  farewell, 
yet  we  all  keenly  felt  the  separating  rnoment, 
but  I  trust  with  feelings  that  will  lastingly  re- 
main, through  the  frequent  renewal  of  Divine 
love.  As  the  boat  was  not  adapted  for  taking 
more  than  two  or  three  passengers,  it  was 
agreed  that  upon  its  reaching  the  shore,  if 
then  practicable,  a  larger  boat  should  be  sent 
off  immediately  for  the  luggage. 

3d  mo.  5th.  {Fifth  day.)  "  The  boat  not 
reaching  us  yesterday  in  consequence  of  rough 
weather,  at  an  early  hour  this  morning,  we 
edged  down  towards,  the  penal  settlement,  and 
a  boat  was  shortly  afterwards  discovered  to 
be  making  towards  the  vessel  from  the  shore, 
which  eventually  proved  to  be  the  conveyance 
for  the  luggage  of  our  dear  friends ;  which 
being  safely  loaded,  and  a  few  lines  written 
to  James  Backhouse,  requesting  him  to  ac- 
knowledge the  kindness  of  the  commandant 
on  our  behalf,  the  boat  put  off  from  the  ves- 
sel, when  we  immediately  began  to  beat  off 
the  coast  in  earnest,  and  passing  between  the 
islands  of  Napier  and  Philip,  at  10  a.  m. 
once  more  launched  forth  on  the  capacious 
bosom  of  the  southern  Pacific.  The  island 
called  Napier,  is  little  more  than  a  large  bar- 
ren looking  rock,  but  said  to  abound  with 
rabbits.  Philip  Island  exhibits  more  fertility, 
and  is  famous  for  being  overrun  with  hogs. 
The  officer  that  came  on  board  informed  us, 
that  a  party  had  been  sent  from  the  settle- 
ment the  preceding  week  over  to  Philip  Island, 
and  had  succeeded  in  shooting  and  returning 
with  eighty  of  these  animals.  Norfolk  Island 
appears  from  the  offing  to  be  about  half  the 
size  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  richly  covered 
in  places  by  a  beautiful  pine,  peculiar  to  that 
island,  and  which  we  had  seen  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydne)^,  having  been  trans- 
ported thither  by  the  governor  and  other  in- 
dividuals. The  valleys  abound  with  lemons, 
limes,  grapes,  guavas,  &c.  as  per  note  from 
James  Backhouse,  since  landing  upon  it. 

"  For  some  days  previously  to  making  Nor- 
folk Island,  my  mind  was  at  times  drawn  to 
consider  whether  I  might  not  have  to  land 
upon  it  myself,  and  remain  a  few  days,  but  I 
believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  did  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  perceive  that  it  formed 
any  part  of  my  duty  to  do  so ;  neither  on  re- 
ceiving the  commandant's  invitation,  nor  af- 
terwards an  expression  of  regret  communi- 
cated by  note  from  James  Backhouse,  did  any 
thing  arise  in  my  heart  as  if  I  had  flinched 
from  that  service.  His  note  says,  '  much  re- 
gret is  expressed  that  you  did  not  come  on 
shore,  and  I  hope  if  you  feel  inclined  to  come, 
you  will  yet  do  so,  though  I  do  not  regret  you 
did  not  come  with  us,  as  we  got  a  surf  on  our 
backs,  and  the  boat's  nose  upon  a  rock :  but 
though  thus  permitted  to  feel  the  danger  of 
landing,  by  the  good  providence  of  our  merci- 
ful heavenly  Father,  we  were  preserved  from 
further  suficring.  If  we  do  not  see  you  again 
before  you  proceed  to  Tahiti,  I  will  once 
more  bid  you  farewell  in  the  Lord.  May  he 
continue  in  condescending  goodness  still  to 
be  with  you,  and  qualify  for  every  good  word 
and  work,  to  his  own  glory  and  your  peace  ; 
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and  may  his  good  Spirit  still  more  and  more 
work  into  subjection  to  himself  the  shipmen 
of  your  vessel,  that  you  may  have  increasing 
comfort  in  them.'  Having  thus  been  favoured 
to  accomplish  the  landing  of  our  beloved 
friends  and  brothers,  with  their  luggage, 
(however  much  their  absence  may  be  felt,) 
without  a  detention  of  more  than  twenty-two 
hours,  the  suspense  and  anxiety  with  which 
my  mind  had  been  filled,  from  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  uncertainty  and  risk  which  at 
all  times  attends  such  an  undertaking,  where 
there  is  no  shelter  from  the  surf  of  the  wide 
ocean,  was  wholly  relieved  and  removed. 

"  It  being  our  usual  meeting  day,  dear 
Charles  and  myself  sat  down  together  in  the 
forenoon,  but  although  stripped  indeed  as  to 
the  outward,  yet  comforted  from  a  sensible 
evidence  that  a  most  merciful  and  gracious 
Lord,  remains  to  be  '  God  over  all  blessed 
for  ever.' 

3d  mo.  8th.  (First  day.)  "  Yesterday  the 
weather  continued  unsettled  and  showery,  and 
to-day,  the  wind  contrary,  but  with  fresh 
gales  and  clear  weather.  We  read  portions 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  in  the  cabin,  as  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther and  a  heavy  swell  of  the  sea  prevented 
our  assembling  upon  deck.  At  sunset  we  fell 
in  with  a  shoal  of  spermaceti  whales,  one  of 
the  largest  in  sight  passed  by  the  side  of  our 
vessel,  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  yards. 
This  fish  would  contain  about  fifty  barrels  of 
oil.  There  were  at  least  twenty  of  them 
within  a  small  compass  around  the  '  Henry 
Freeling,'  which  it  is  probable  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  the  shoal. 

(To  be  continued.) 

The  following  letter,  in  a  pamphlet  form, 
has  been  placed  in  our  hands  for  insertion  in 
"The  Friend."  The  object  of  it  will  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  page  368 
of  our  Vol.  IX.,  where  it  is  mentioned,  that 
a  person  who  professes  not  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  intruded  himself, 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  good 
breeding,  into  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
in  London,  and  subsequently  published  a  pre- 
tended account  of  its  proceedings.  This  de- 
fective and  perverted  account  was  inserted  in 
a  London  paper,  called  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate ;  whereupon  William  Manley,  recording 
clerk  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  England, 
was  instructed  to  address  a  communication  to 
the  editor  of  that  paper,  (who  had  employed 
the  reporter,)  briefly  notifying  him  of  its  un- 
fairness. This  communication  of  William 
Manley  may  be  found  at  the  page  already 
referred  to.  The  editor  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, in  complying  with  the  request  to  in- 
sert this  official  notice,  chose  to  accompany 
it  with  some  strictures  of  his  own,  by  no 
means  of  the  most  liberal  cast,  and,  as  we 
understand  the  case,  the  letter  below  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  in  answer  to  tbose  stric- 
tures. Independent  of  the  occasion  which 
elicited  it,  the  perspicuous  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  are  illustrated  in  the  letter,  confers  a 
value  upon  it,  which  our  readers  will  not  fail 
to  estimate. 


A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, relative  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 
By  O.  T.  R. 

I  am  unwilling  to  encroach  upon  your  co- 
lumns, or  to  enter  into  controversy,  but  can- 
not leave  to  the  uncertainty  that  another  and 
an  abler  hand  may  undertake  the  task,  the 
notice  of  an.  article  in  your  last  number,  re- 
lating to  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  infe- 
rence that  because  the  "Meeting  for  Sufiir- 
ings"  inserted  an  advertisement,  signed  by 
William  Manley,  your  report  of  our  proceed- 
ings is  considered  by  us  as  a  "  suffering," 
arises,  I  apprehend,  from  ignorance.  That 
meeting  is  a  standing  committee,  having 
under  its  care  and  oversight  all  matters 
affecting  the  Society,  which  require  atten- 
tion during  the  intervals  between  our  yearly 
meetings.  Its  present  designation  was  given 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Society,  when  suffer- 
ing and  persecution  were,  with  very  little 
exception,  the  subjects  of  our  intercourse 
with  the  world  at  large,  and  required  the 
constant  attention  of  some  competent  body. 
Happily  this  is  no  longer  the  case  ;  and, 
though  this  standing  committee  retains  its 
original  designation,  the  "sufferings"  of  our 
members,  or  of  the  body,  form  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  its  business,  and  its  name  is 
appropriate  in  a  slight  degree  only. 

I  did  not  attend  all  the  sittings  of  the  year- 
ly meeting,  and  am  not  competent  to  give  tes- 
timony to  the  correctness  or  incorrectness  of 
your  report.  The  term  applied  to  it  ("  strik- 
ingly partial  and  incorrect")  is  certainly 
strong — possibly  too  strong,  if  referring  to  it 
as  an  incomplete  narrative  of  facts,  but  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  applicable  to  the  gene- 
ral impression  which,  from  its  incompleteness, 
and  the  inferences  drawn  by  your  reporter,  it 
is  calculated  to  give  to  those  who  read  it. 
We  all  know  that  omission  sometimes  has 
the  same  effect  as  misrepresentation,  and  that 
the  opinions  of  the  writer,  blended  with  his 
narrative,  may  give  a  strong  and  erroneous 
impression  to  the  reader.  Whether  it  was  a 
gentlemanly  and  candid  act  in  any  one,  to 
attend  our  meetings  for  Society  business, 
after  repeated  notice  that  none  but  members 
were  entitled  to  attend,  and  that  not  even 
members  were  allowed  to  take  notes  of  the 
proceedings,  I  must  leave  to  your  conscience. 
You  may  object  as  strongly  as  you  please  to 
our  deprecation  of  publicity,  and  think  it  un- 
necessary, or  wrong  ;  but  you  had  surely  no 
moral  right  whatever  to  infringe  our  regula- 
tions without  our  consent.  I  see  no  notice 
taken  of  this  point  in  your  article. 

But  now  to  the  main  business  of  my  letter. 
Intentional  misrepresentation  could  hardly 
have  calumniated  our  principles  more  than, 
to  my  apprehension,  the  columns  of  the 
Christian  Advocate  have  done.  By  saying 
that  "  one  party  in  the  Society  make  the  in- 
ward light  tlie  test  of  Scripture,"  is  it  meant 
that  any  amongst  us  make  impressions  upon 
their  own  minds  the  arbiters  and  regulators 
of  their  obedience  to,  and  belief  in,  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  that  by  these  impressions 
(which  they  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit)  they  place  limits  to  the  authority 


of  the  Bible  over  themsslves?  If  so,  I  must 
deny  that  the  doctrines  of  Quakerism  afford 
any  ground  for  the  imputation  of  such  a 
heresy,  and  express  my  disbelief  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  any  such  party  among  us. 

Not  to  refer  to  the  writings  of  former  or 
of  present  times,  I  w-ould  just  mention  the 
observation  of  one  of  our  ministers  now  liv- 
ing ;  one,  too,  who  is  looked  upon,  if  I  may 
say  so,  as  one  of  the  staunchest  and  most 
prominent  upholders  of  our  original  doctrine 
of  the  "  inward  light."  "  If,"  said  he,  "  there 
were  presented  to  my  mind  any  thing  con- 
trary to,  or  unwarranted  by,  Scripture,  1 
should  regard  it,  not  as  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  but  as  a  delusion."  These  may 
not  be  his  words,  but  I  believe  they  truly  re- 
present his  meaning. 

My  own  sincere  belief  is,  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Society  on  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  are  substantial- 
ly the  same  as  those  of  the  Christian  world 
generally,  how  various  soever  the  modes  of 
expressing  those  opinions  may  be.  What 
Christian  has  not  sought  for  the  enlightening 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  enable  him  to 
understand  the  Scriptures?  Who  does  not 
believe,  that  for  any  man  to  have  an  effectual 
reception  and  comprehension  of  their  con- 
tents, the  grace  of  God  must  prepare  his  heart, 
and  enlighten  his  understandins  ?  What  class 
of  professing  Christians  refuse  their  assent  to 
the  proposition, — that  the  same  Divine  Spirit 
which  dictated  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
is  now  a  visiter  and  a  reprover,  a  purifier,  a 
guide,  and  a  comforter,  in  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men  ?  In  a  different  measure, 
doubtless ;  differing  too,  even  in  the  present 
day,  between  one  man  and  another ;  for  He 
divideth  to  everj'  man  severally  as  he  will  ; 
but  it  is  the  self-same  Spirit  in  all ;  to  every 
man  is  a  manifestation  given. 

Every  minister  of  the  church  of  England 
asserts  his  belief  that  he  is  "  called  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  gospel ;"  in  every 
congregation  the  prayer  for  this  divine  influ- 
ence is  offered.  What  Christian,  finding  him- 
self in  particular  circumstances,  in  which  no 
rule  of  Scripture  is  applicable  for  his  guid- 
ance* (and  there  may  be  many  such  occa- 
sions,) has  not  sought  for  direction  from 
above  ?  and  who,  being  graciously  vouch- 
safed this  direction,  has  not  found  peace  in 
obeying  its  dictates, — the  dictates  of  this 
"  light  within  ;" — ivithin,  but  from  above  ? 
Read  the  journals  of  the  Episcopalian,  the 
Wesleyan,  or  the  Baptist,  of  the  missionary 
to  the  heathen,  or  of  him  who  addresses  the 
congregations  of  a  civilised  communit}';  every 
one  after  his  manner  bears  frequent  testimony 


*  This  position  has  been  objected  to,  probably  be- 
cause it  is  not  clearly  expressed,  and  is  therefore  not 
understood  in  the  sense  intended.  It  is  nol  meant  to 
be  asserted  that  there  arc  occasions  for  which  no  rule  ot" 
Scripture  can  be  found  as  a  principle  of  action,  nor 
that  any  emergency  can  autbcrise  a  course  unwarrant- 
ed by  Scripture  precepts, — but  there  may  be  many  occa- 
sions in  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  fix 
a  ])articular  application  of  any  portion  of  Scripture  to 
his  own  case,  and  it  is  meant  to  be  asserted  that  on 
these  occasions,  as  well  as  more  generally,  the  direct 
and  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holj'  Spirit  is  bestow- 
ed, and  is  essential  for  individual  government. 
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to  this  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
too,  on  particular  and  specified  occasions,  to 
his  constant  desires  after  it,  and  to  its  power 
and  assistance  in  his  ministerial  labours. 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  us  and 
Christians  of  other  denominations,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  qualification  for  the  ministerial  office, 
I  grant.  If  analysed,  I  believe  it  will  amount 
to  this  : — that  influence  which  others  acknow- 
ledge to  be  in  the  first  instance  essential,  al- 
ways most  desirable,  and  sometimes  bestowed, 
we  believe  to  be  not  only  in  one,  but  in  every 
instance  of  preaching  necessary  ;  that  without 
its  presence  and  command,  there  can  be  no 
true  gospel  ministry,  so  that  at  no  time  may 
any  man,  however  highly  he  may,  on  former 
occasions,  have  been  favoured,  rightly  take 
upon  himself  the  office  of  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  without  the  present  guidance  and 
direction  of  this  influence,  of  this  Divine 
teacher,  of  this  "  inward  light ;" — call  it  an 
ignis  fatuus  if  you  will.  What  if  some  have 
been  blinded  1  What  if  they  have,  through 
weakness  or  wickedness,  mistaken  their  guide, 
and  followed  the  ignis  fatmts  of  their  own 
imaginings  1  What,  even,  if  there  were  not 
one  preacher  of  genuine  Christianity  among 
us  ?  Could  this  make  the  doctrine  false  1 
There  were  some  in  the  apostles'  days,  who 
perverted  the  gospel,  who  held  the  truth  in 
unrighteousness  : — was  the  gospel  therefore 
a  delusion  ?  was  the  truth  made,  by  their 
error,  a  cunningly-devised  fable  ? 

What  member  of  our  Society  ever  asserted 
that  the  Scriptures  could  be  "  svperseded  ?" 
or  by  what  fair  rule  of  criticism  can  any  of 
our  approved  writings  be  made  to  counte- 
nance the  opinion  that  the  heathen,  without 
the  Scriptures,  are  as  well  oft"  as  we  are  who 
possess  them?  Do  not  let  us  quibble  about 
terms,  or  apply  to  a  brother's  words  a  mean- 
ing which,  through  obscurity  perhaps,  they 
may  be  just  made  to  bear,  but  which  he 
never  for  a  moment  intended  they  should 
bear.  Our  belief  is,  that  a  man  may  read 
and  examine  the  Scriptures  from  Genesis  to 
Revelations,  but  tliat  without  the  assistance 
of  Divine  grace,  (which  is  our  light  within,) 
his  heart  will  be  unsanctified,  and  his  spiritual 
understanding  unenlightened.  And  is  it  not 
also  yours?  And  is  there  any  thing  in  this 
belief  to  lower  tlie  authority  of  Scripture,  or 
undervalue  this  inestimable  gift? 

"  The  Quakers,"  you  say,  "  setting  aside 
the  atonement  as  an  unnecessary  thing,  as- 
sume that  human  nature  need  not  be  plunged 
into  the  fountain  opened  for  sin  and  for  un- 
cleanness  ;  tlicy  have  forgotten  thut  man  is 
essentially  darlv,  and  that  Christ  is  the  only 
true  light."  Strange  and  most  unfoundful  as- 
sertion !  Surely  it  cannot  possibly  be  thought 
that  we  look  upon  this  "  light  within"  as  a 
part  of  our  own  nature  ;  and  yet  I  know  not 
how  otherwise  to  account  for  your  opinion  of 
our  faith.  It  is  to  the  direct  and  immediate 
influence  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  to  his  free 
and  unmerited  gift  purchased  for  us  by  the 
blood  of  the  Saviour,  to  "  Christ  wiliiin,  the 
hope  of  glory,"  the  only  true  ligiit,  that  we 
attribute  every  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in 
the  breast  of  man  ;  from  the  faintest  glim- 
mering that  twinkles  in  the  bosom  of  the 


brutal  savage,  to  the  brighter  day  of  light 
and  love  which  illuminates  the  heart  of  the 
true  believer.  This  "  inward  light"  may 
shine  in  darkness  that  comprehends  it  not ; 
its  directions  may  be  disobeyed,  and,  through 
disobedience,  misunderstood  ;  but  its  nature 
is  unchangeable,  for  it  is  the  light  of  Christ. 
This  is  primitive  and  present  Quakerism,  and 
I  believe  it  to  be  also  Christianity. 

Surel)',  if  any  inference  upon  the  subject 
could  be  drawn  from  our  doctrine  of  the  in- 
ward light,  it  should  rather  be  that  such  is 
our  idea  of  man's  utter  corruption  and  defile- 
ment, that  we  attribute,  not  to  man's  nature, 
but  to  a  Divine  influence  from  above,  the 
faintest  desires  after  truth  and  goodness ; 
that  even  the  low  standard  of  morality  which 
the  world  upholds,  owes  all  its  limited  excel- 
lence to  a  reflection  (partial  though  it  be,) 
from  a  pure  spirit  above; — in  a  word,  that 
we  deny  to  man,  by  this  our  doctrine,  even 
that  little  grain  of  goodness  which  others, 
(not  in  intention,  nor  strictly  in  fact,  but  as 
if  by  a  little  mental  reservation  and  allow- 
ance,) seem  willing  to  leave  lurking  in  some 
obscure  corner  of  his  heart.  So  that  if  I 
were  required  to  bring  from  the  records  of 
the  Society  one  proof  strong  above  all  others, 
of  our  belief  in  the  radical  and  essential  de- 
pravity and  darkness  of  man,  it  would  be  this 
our  doctrine  of  the  "  inward  light."  The 
deist,  and  the  mere  professor,  may  pervert 
the  doctrine  to  justify  their  own  ways;  but 
surely  that  does  not  affect  its  truth.  If  the 
deist  calls  his  conscience  the  "  inward  light," 
the  Quaker  does  not,  and  cannot  be  account- 
able for  the  use  which  another  makes  of  a 
term  so  differently  applied  by  himself.  With 
us,  the  conscience  is  the  thing  enlightened, 
and  not  the  enlightener ; — a  part  of  our  na- 
ture, subject  to  weakness,  to  delusion,  to  de- 
filement, but  which  is  nevertheless  visited  by 
a  pure  and  heavenly  guest,  the  Comforter 
which  our  Lord  promised  should  lead  into 
all  truth. 

Need  I  say  any  thing  after  this  respecting 
our  opinions  upon  the  atonement  ? 

Think  what  you  will  of  us,  say  that  there 
is  weakness  and  unsoundness  in  our  ministry, 
that  some  take  for  the  light  that  which  is 
darkness,  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  Hicks, 
counting  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy 
thing ; — but  do  not  misrepresent  the  princi- 
ples which  we  profess.  It  is  for  them  I  plead, 
and  not  for  ourselves.  We  know  tiiat  we  have 
this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  while  we 
trust,  and  humbly  but  sincerely  believe,  that 
you  are  mistaken  in  your  judgment  of  us;  we 
remember  that,  though  our  fellow-Christians 
may  and  will  think  of  us  as  they  see  meet,  it 
is  to  our  common  Master  we  must  stand  or 
fall.  But  do  not,  because  we  firmly  believe 
in  and  support  one  groat  doctrine  of  Christian 
truth,  think  that  we  undervalue  or  deny  an- 
other. I  believe  each  religious  community 
has  its  allotted  sphere  of  action  in  the  church 
universal,  while  I  trust  this  belief  does  not 
interfere  with  individual  apprelicnsions  of 
duty,  nor  with  sound  views  upon  all  the 
doctrines  of  our  most  holy  faith. 

Before  concluding  I  would  say  one  word  ; 
not  upon  the  controversy  now  existing  in  the 


Society,  nor  of  personal  application  to  any 
individual,  for  with  these  subjects  I  desire 
not  to  meddle,  but  upon  a  principle  involved 
in  many  of  the  remarks  of  the  periodical 
press,  the  Christian  Advocate  among  the 
number.  It  will  be  acknowledged  by  all, 
that  a  person  professing  himself  to  be  a 
member  of  any  religious  community,  tacitly, 
if  not  expressly,  identifies  himself  with  the 
profession  of  that  community,  and  is  amena- 
ble to  its  rules ;  and  that  for  a  member  to 
differ  from  the  principles  of  his  church,  is 
virtually  tantamount  to  a  resignation  of  mem- 
bership. This  principle,  of_  course,  holds 
good,  without  any  reference  to  the  truth  or 
error  of  such  rules  and  doctrines.  What 
follows?  Why,  surely,  that,  however  fully 
others  may  agree  with  an  individual  who 
thinks  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  his  Society 
to  be  unsound,  and  believing  his  church  to  be 
in  error,  how  much  soever  they  may  rejoice 
that  he  differs  from  it,  and  desire  that  he 
may  bring  his  fellow-members  to  agree  with 
him,  they  cannot,  with  any  show  of  reason, 
complain  that  he  should  be  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  community  to  which 
he  belongs  ;  nor,  simply  because  they  enforce 
those  rules,  charge  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity with  a  breach  of  Christian  love.  *  * 
Rejoice  if  you  will,  that  there  are  some 
among  us  whom  you  consider  to  have  at 
length  laid  hold  of  Scriptural  doctrines,  and 
encourage  them,  and  strengthen  their  hands ; 
and  regret,  if  you  will,  that  others  among  us 
are  not  prepared  to  leave  our  ancient  profes- 
sion ;  you  are  bound  to  regret  the  one  and 
rejoice  for  the  other,  if  you  think  that  those 
are  right,,  and  that  these  are  wrong.  For 
threats,  for  heart-burningc!,  (which  are  surely 
not  less  unseemly  in  others  who  bear  thv. 
Christian  name  than  in  the  "  meek  Quakers,") 
I  have  not  a  word  to  say.  I  know  not  whe- 
ther there  have  been  such,  but  I  grieve  that 
you  should  think  there  is  ground  for  the 
charge. 

Yours  respectfully, 

O.  T.  R. 

London,  11th  of  6th  month,  1835. 


Wisdom  and  knowledge  do  not  always  go 
together.  There  may  be  wisdom  without 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  without  wisdom. 
A  man  without  knowledge,  if  he  walk  hum- 
bly with  his  God,  and  live  in  charity  with 
his  neighbours,  may  be  wise  unto  salvation. 
A  man  without  wisdom  may  not  find  his 
knowledge  avail  him  quite  so  well.  But  it 
is  he  who  possesses  botii  that  is  the  true 
philosopher.  The  more  he  knows,  the  more 
he  is  desirous  of  knowing ;  and  yet  tiio  far- 
tlier  he  advai>ces  in  knowledge,  the  better  he 
understands  how  little  he  can  attain,  and  the 
more  deeply  he  feels  that  God  alone  can 
satisfy  the  infinite  desires  of  an  immortal 
soul.  To  understand  this  is  the  height  and 
perfection  of  philosophy. — The  Doctor, 
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The  Chimpanzee,  a  variety  of  the  Monkey 
Tribe. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  is  a  plea- 
sant article,  entitled  Observations  on  the  Ha- 
bits, &c.  of  a  male  Chimpanzee,  Troglodytes 
niger,  Geoff.,  now  living  in  the  Menagerie  of 
the  Zoological  Society  of  London, — read  be- 
fore that  Society  at  its  meeting  in  the  tenth 
month  last.  Its  insertion  in  "  The  Friend," 
will  afford  an  agreeable  relief  from  graver 
subjects  to  at  least  the  younger  portion  of  its 
readers. 

"  The  interesting  animal  whose  habits  in 
captivity  I  attempt  to  describe,  was  brought 
to  Bristol  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  by  Capt. 
Wood,  from  the  Gambia  coast.  The  natives 
from  whom  he  received  it,  stated  that  they 
had  brought  it  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  from  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
that  its  age  was  about  twelve  months.  The 
mother  was  with  it,  and,  according  to  their 
report,  stood  four  feet  six  inches  in  height. 
Her  they  shot, — and  so  became  possessed  of 
her  young  one ;  and  those  who  have  seen  our 
animal  will  well  understand  what  Dr.  Abel 
means,  when,  in  his  painful  description  of  the 
slaughter  of  an  Asiatic  orang  (Pithecus  Sa- 
tyrus,  Geoff.),  he  observes  that  the  gestures 
of  the  wounded  creature  during  his  mortal 
sufferings,  the  human-like  expression  of  his 
countenance,  and  the  piteous  manner  of  his 
placing  his  hands  over  his  wounds,  distressed 
the  feelings  of  those  who  aided  in  his  death, 
and  almost  made  them  question  the  nature  of 
the  act  they  were  committing.  During  the 
period  of  his  being  on  ship-board,  our  chim- 
panzee was  very  lively.  He  had  a  free 
range,  frequently  ran  up  the  rigging,  and 
showed  great  affection  for  those  sailors  who 
treated  him  kindly. 

"  I  saw  him  for  the  first  time  on  the  14th 
instant,  in  the  kitchen  belonging  to  the  keep- 
er's apartment.  Dressed  in  a  little  Guernsey 
shirt,  or  banyan  jacket,  he  was  sitting  child- 
like in  the  lap  of  a  good  old  woman,  to  whom 
he  clung  whenever  she  made  a  show  of  put- 
ting him  down.  His  aspect  was  mild  and 
pensive,  but  that  of  a  little  withered  old  man  ; 
and  his  large  eyes,  hairless  and  wrinkled 


visage,  and  man-like  ears,  surmounted  by  the 
black  hair  of  his  head,  rendered  the  resem- 
blance very  striking,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
pressed nose  and  the  projecting  mouth.  He 
had  already  become  very  fond  of  his  good 
old  nurse,  and  she  had  evidently  become  at- 
tached to  her  nursling,  though  they  had  been 
acquainted  :inly  three  or  four  days ;  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  permitted  her  to 
go  away  to  do  her  work  in  another  part  of 
the  building.  In  her  lap  he  was  perfectly  at 
his  ease ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  consi- 
dered her  as  occupying  the  place  of  his  mo- 
ther. He  was  constantly  reaching  up  with 
his  hand  to  the  fold  of  her  neck-kerchief, 
though  when  he  did  so  she  checked  him, 
saying  '  No,  Tommy,  you  must  not  pull  the 
pin  out.'  When  not  otherwise  occupied,  he 
would  sit  quietly  in  her  lap,  pulling  his  toes 
about  with  his  fingers,  with  the  same  pensive 
air  as  a  human  child  exhibits  when  amusing 
itself  in  the  same  manner.  I  wished  to  ex- 
amine his  teeth ;  and  when  his  nurse,  in  or- 
der to  make  him  open  his  mouth,  threw  him 
back  in  her  arms  and  tickled  him  just  as  she 
would  have  acted  towards  a  child,  the  carica- 
ture was  complete. 

"  I  offered  him  my  ungloved  hand.  He  took 
it  mildly  in  his,  with  a  manner  equally  exempt 
from  forwardness  and  fear ; — examined  it  with 
his  eyes,  and  perceiving  a  ring  on  one  of  my 
fingers,  submitted  that  and  that  only  to  a  very 
cautious  and  gentle  examination  with  his  teeth, 
so  as  not  to  leave  any  marU  on  tiic  ring.  I 
then  offered  him  my  other  hand  with  the 
glove  on.  This  he  felt,  looked  at  it,  turned 
it  about,  and  then  tried  it  with  his  teeth.  His 
sight  and  his  ordinary  touch  seemed  to  satisfy 
him  in  the  case  of  a  natural  surface,  but,  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  he  required  something 
more  to  assure  his  senses  when  an  artificial 
surface  was  presented  to  him ;  and  then  he 
applied  the  test  of  his  teeth. 

"  At  length  it  became  necessary  for  his 
kind  nurse  to  leave  him ;  and  after  much  re- 
monstrance on  his  part,  she  put  him  on  the 
floor.  He  would  not  leave  her,  however,  and 
walked  nearly  erect  by  her  side,  holding  by 
her  gown,  just  like  a  child.  At  last  she  got 
him  away  by  offering  him  a  peeled  raw  po- 
tato, which  he  ate  with  great  relish,  holding 
it  in  his  right  hand.  His  keeper,  who  is  very 
attentive  to  him,  and  whom  he  likes  very 
much,  then  made  his  appearance,  and  spoke 
to  him.  Tommy  (for  by  that  name  they  call 
him)  evidently  made  an  attempt  to  speak  too, 
gesticulating  as  he  stood  nearly  erect,  pro- 
truding his  lips,  and  making  a  hoarse  noise 
'  hoo-hoo'  somewhat  like  a  deaf  and  dumb 
person  endeavouring  to  articulate.  He  soon 
showed  a  disposition  to  play  with  me,  jump- 
ing on  his  lower  extremities  opposite  to  me 


like  a  child,  and  looking  at  rne  with  an  ex- 
pression indicating  a  wish  for  a  game  of 
romps.  I  confess  I  complied  with  his  wish, 
and  a  capital  game  of  play  we  had. 

"  On  another  occasion,  and  when  he  had  be- 
come familiar  with  me,  I  caused,  in  the  midst 
of  his  play,  a  looking-glass  to  be  brought,  and 
held  it  before  him.  His  attention  was  instantly 
and  strongly  P.rrested  :  from  the  utmost  ac- 
tivity he  became  immoveably  fixed, steadfastly 
gazing  at  the  n)irror  with  eagerness  and  some- 
thing like  wonder  depicted  on  his  face.  He 
at  length  looked  up  at  me — then  again  gazed 
at  the  glass.  The  tips  of  my  fingers  appeared 
on  one  side  as  I  held  it — he  put  his  hands 
and  then  his  lips  to  them — then  looked  be- 
hind the  glass — then  gazed  again  at  its  sur- 
face— touched  my  hand  again,  and  then  ap- 
plied his  lips  and  teeth  to  the  surface  of  the 
glass — looked  behind  again,  and  then,  return- 
ing to  gaze,  passed  his  hands  behind  it,  evi- 
dently to  feel  if  there  was  any  thing  substan- 
tial there.  A  savage  would  have  acted  much 
in  the  same  way,  judging  from  the  accounts 
given  of  such  experiments  with  the  untutored 
natives  of  a  wild  and  newly  discovered  land. 

"  I  broke  a  sugared  almond  in  two,  and,  as 
he  was  eating  one  half,  placed  the  other, 
while  he  was  watching  me,  in  a  little  card- 
box  which  I  shut  in  his  presence — as  soon  as 
he  had  finished  the  piece  of  almond  which  he  " 
had,  I  gave  him  the  box.  With  his  teeth  and 
hands  he  pulled  oft'  the  cover,  took  out  the 
other  half,  and  then  laid  the  box  down.  He 
ate  the  kernel  of  this  almond,  rejecting  the 
greatest  part  of  the  sugary  paste  in  which  it 
was  incased,  as  if  it  had  been  a  shell :  but  he 
soon  found  out  his  error:  for,  another  almond 
being  presented  to  him,  he  carefully  sucked 
off  the  sugar  and  left  the  kernel. 

"  I  then  produced  a  wine-glass,  into  which 
I  poured  some  racy  sherry,  and  further  sweet- 
ened it  with  sugar.  He  watched  me  with 
some  impatience,  and  when  I  gave  him  the 
glass  he  raised  it  with  his  hands  to  his  lips, 
and  drank  a  very  little.  It  was  not  to  his 
taste,  however,  for  he  set  down  the  glass,  al- 
most as  full  as  he  had  taken  it  up ;  and  yet 
he  was  thirsty,  for  I  caused  a  tea-cup  with 
some  sugared  warm  milk  and  water  to  be 
handed  to  him,  and  he  took  up  the  cup  and 
di'ained  it  to  the  last  drop. 

"  I  presented  him  with  a  cocoa-nut,  to  the 
shell  of  which  some  of  the  husk  was  still  ad- 
hering :  the  tender  bud  was  just  beginning  to 
push  forth — this  he  immediately  bit  off  and 
ate.  He  then  stripped  off  some  of  the  husk 
with  his  teeth,  swung  it  by  the  knot  of  ad- 
hering husk-fibres  round  his  head,  dashed  it 
down,  and  repeatedly  jumped  upon  it  with  all 
his  weight.  He  afterwards  swung  it  about 
and  dashed  it  down  with  such  violence  that, 
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fearing  his  person  might  suffer,  I  had  it 
taken  away.  A  hole  was  afterwards  bored 
through  one  of  the  eyes,  and  the  cocoa-nut 
was  again  given  to  him.  He  immediately 
held  it  up  with  the  aperture  downwards,  ap- 
plied his  mouth  to  it,  and  sucked  away  at 
what  milk  there  was  with  great  glee. 

"  As  I  was  making  notes  with  a  pencil,  he 
came  up,  inquisitively  looked  at  the  paper 
and  pencil,  and  then  took  hold  of  the  latter. 
Before  I  gave  it  up,  I  drew  the  pencil  into 
the  case,  foreseeing  that  he  would  submit  the 
pencil-case  to  examination  by  the  teeth.  Im- 
mediately that  he  got  it  into  his  possession, 
he  put  the  tip  of  his  little  finger  to  the  aper- 
ture at  the  bottom,  and  having  looked  at  it, 
tried  the  case  with  his  teeth. 

"  While  his  attention  was  otherwise  di- 
rected I  had  caused  a  hamper  containing  one 
of  the  Pythons  to  be  brought  into  the  room 
and  placed  on  a  chair  not  far  from  the  kitchen 
dresser.  The  lid  was  raised,  the  blanket  in 
which  the  snake  was  enveloped  was  opened, 
and  soon  after  Tommy  came  gamboling  that 
way.  As  he  jumped  and  danced  along  the 
dresser  towards  the  basket,  he  was  all  gaiety 
and  life.  Suddenly  he  seemed  to  be  taken 
aback,  stopped — then  cautiously  advanced  to- 
wards the  basket,  peered  or  rather  craned 
over  it — and  instantly  with  a  gesture  of  hor- 
ror and  aversion,  and  the  cry  of  Hoo  !  hoo  ! 
recoiled  from  the  detested  object,  jumped 
back  as  far  as  he  could,  and  then  sprang  to 
his  keeper  for  protection.  He  was  again  put 
down,  his  attention  diverted  from  the  basket, 
and,  after  a  while,  tempted  to  its  neighbour- 
hood by  the  display  of  a  fine  rosy-cheeked 
apple,  which  was  at  last  held  on  the  opposite 
rim  of  the  hamper.  But  no — he  would  evi- 
dently have  done  a  good  deal  to  get  the  apple  ; 
but  the  gulf  wherein  the  serpent  lay  was  to 
be  passed,  and  after  some  slight  contention 
between  hunger  and  horror,  off  he  went  and 
hid  himself.  I  then  covered  up  the  snake, 
and  after  luring  him  out  with  the  apple, 
placed  it  on  the  blanket — No.  I  then  shut 
down  the  lid — still  the  same  desire  and  the 
same  aversion.  I  then  had  the  hamper,  with 
the  lid  down,  removed  from  the  chair  on 
which  it  had  been  placed  to  another  part  of 
tiic  room.  The  apple  was  again  shown  to 
Tommy  and  placed  on  the  lid.  He  advanced 
cautiously,  looking  back  at  the  empty  chair 
and  tlien  at  the  liampcr:  he  advanced  further 
with  evident  reluctance,  but  when  he  ap- 
proached near  he  peered  forward  toward  the 
basket,  and,  as  if  overcome  by  fright,  again 
ran  back  and  iiid  himself  under  his  cage. 

"  I  now  caused  the  hamper  vvitii  the  ser- 
pent to  be  taken  out  of  the  room.  Our  friend 
soon  came  forward.  I  showed  him  the  apple 
and  placed  it  on  the  chair.  He  advanced  a 
little,  and  I  patted  his  head  and  encouraged 
him.  He  then  came  forth  and  went  about 
the  room,  looking  carefully  as  if  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  snake  was  gone — advanced 
to  the  chair  more  boldly, — looked  under  it — 
and  then  took  the  ap[)le  and  ate  it  with  groat 
appetite,  dancing  about  and  resuming  all  hia 
former  gaiety. 

"  We  know  tiiat  there  are  large  constrict- 
ing serpents  in  Africa ;  and  as  the  animal 


must  have  been  very  young  when  separated 
from  its  parent,  I  made  this  experiment  in 
particular  to  try  his  instinct :  it  succeeded  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  witnesses  who 
were  present. 

"  Tommy,  among  other  exercises,  is  very 
fond  of  swinging.  He  places  himself  on  the 
swing,  generally  in  a  sitting  posture,  holding 
on  each  side  with  his  hands.  He  not  unfre- 
quently  puts  up  his  feet  and  grasps  the  cord 
on  either  side  with  them  too. 

"  James  Hunt,  one  of  the  keepers,  has 
observed  him  frequently  sitting  and  leaning 
his  head  on  his  hand,  attentively  looking  at 
the  keepers  when  at  tlieir  supper,  and  watch- 
ing, to  use  Hunt's  expression, '  every  bit  they 
put  into  their  mouths.'  Fuller,  the  head 
keeper,  informs  me  that  our  chimpanzee  gene- 
rally takes  his  rest  in  a  sitting  posture,  lean- 
ing rather  forward  with  folded  arms,  and 
sometimes  with  his  face  in  his  hands.  Some- 
times he  sleeps  prone,  with  his  legs  rather 
drawn  up,  and  his  head  resting  on  his  arms. 

"  Of  the  black  orangs  which  I  have  seen, 
Tommy  is  by  far  the  most  lively.  He  is  in 
the  best  health  and  spirits,  and  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent animal  from  the  drooping,  sickly  chirti- 
panzee  that  I  have  hitherto  seen.  A  good 
deal  of  observation  made  on  the  Asiatic 
orangs  which  have  been  exhibited  in  this 
country,  satisfies  me  that  the  intelligence  of 
the  African  orang  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
Asiatic.  This  intelligence  is  entirely  different 
from  that  of  a  well-educated  dog  or  a  mere 
mimic,  and  gives  me  the  idea  of  an  intellect 
more  resembling  that  of  a  human  being  than 
of  any  other  animal,  though  still  infinitely 
below  it. 

"  The  Pygmy  of  Tyson  and  the  black 
orang  dissected  by  Dr.  Traill,  and  so  well 
described  by  him  in  the  '  Wernerian  Trans- 
actions,' are  both  stated  to  have  progressed 
generally  by  placing  their  bent  fists  on  the 
grouna  ana  so  advancing :  indeed  Dr.  Traill 
says  that  the  individual  which  he  saw  never 
placed  the  palms  of  the  hands  on  the  ground. 
The  progression  of  Dr.  Abel's  red  or  Asiatic 
orang  is  described  to  have  been  after  the 
same  fashion.  Whether  it  is  that  our  chim- 
panzee is  in  better  health  and  more  lively,  I 
know  not,  but  he  certainly  passes  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  in  a  position  nearly  approach- 
ing to  erect,  nor  does  he,  generally,  place  the 
bent  knuckles  to  the  ground.  He  will  often 
stand  on  the  top  of  his  cage  and  apply  the 
palms  of  his  hands  to  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  wall  against  which  it  stands.  It  is  said 
that  a  spectator  who  saw  him  thus  employed, 
with  his  back  to  the  company,  dressed  in  his 
little  banyan  jacket  and  woollen  cap,  was  told 
by  a  companion  to  look  at  the  monkey,  as  he 
profanely  called  him.  '  Whei  e  is  he  V  was 
the  reply.  '  \V'^hy  there  on  the  top  of  the 
cage,'  was  the  answer.  '  Wiiat !'  said  the 
first,  '  that  little  man  who  is  plastering  the 
wall  V 

"  Tommy  does  not  like  confinement,  and 
when  ho  is  shut  into  his  cage,  the  violence 
with  which  he  pulls  at  and  shakes  the  door  is 
very  great,  and  shows  considerable  strength  ; 
but  I  have  never  seen  him  use  this  exertion 
against  any  other  part  of  the  cage,  though 


his  keeper  has  endeavoured  to  induce  him  to 
do  so  in  order  to  see  whether  he  would  make 
the  distinction.  When  at  liberty  he  is  ex- 
tremely playful,  and,  in  his  high  jinks,  I  saw 
him  toddle  into  a  coiner  where  an  unlucky 
bitch  was  lying  with  a  litter  of  very  young 
pups,  and  lay  hold  of  one  of  them,  till  the 
snarling  of  the  mother  and  the  voice  of  his 
keeper,  to  which  he  pays  instant  respect,  made 
him  put  the  pup  down.  He  then  climbed  up 
to  the  top  of  the  cage  where  the  Marmozets 
were,  and  jumped  furiously  upon  it,  evidently 
to  astonish  the  inmates,  who  were  astonished 
accordingly,  and  huddled  together,  looking 
up  in  consternation  at  this  dreadful  pother 
o'er  their  heads.  Then  he  went  to  the  win- 
dow, opened  it  and  looked  out.  I  was  afraid 
that  he  might  make  his  escape :  but  the 
words  '  Tommy,  no !'  pronounced  by  the 
keeper  in  a  mild  but  firm  tone,  caused  him 
to  shut  the  window  and  come  away.  He  is 
in  truth  a  most  docile  and  affectionate  ani- 
mal, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  taken  by 
the  expressive  gestures  and  looks  with  which 
he  courts  your  good  opinion,  and  throws  him- 
self upon  you  for  protection  against  annoy- 
ance. 

Great  Earthquake  in  Chili  in  1835. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Philosophical 
Magazine  from  which  was  taken  the  pre- 
ceding article,  we  copy  the  following,  it  be- 
ing an  abstract  of  a  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society,  by  Alex.  Caldcleugh,  Esq. 
See  page  283,  vol.  viii.  of  "  The  Friend,"  for 
another  account  of  the  same  awful  occurrence. 

An  idea  formerly  prevailed  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Chili,  that  the  earthquakes  of 
those  regions  take  place  at  certain  regular 
periods ;  but  it  is  now  sufficiently  proved, 
from  the  numerous  catastrophes  of  this  kind 
which  have  occurred  during  the  present  cen- 
tury, that  they  may  happen  indiscriminately 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  states  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  author  is  disposed  to  place  but 
little  reliance  on  most  of  the  supposed  prog- 
nostics of  these  convulsions  :  but  he  mentions 
that,  previously  to  the  earthquake  described 
in  the  present  paper,  there  were  seen  im- 
mense flocks  of  sea  birds,  proceeding  from 
the  coast  towards  tiic  Cordillera,  and  that  a 
similar  migration  had  been  noticed  prior  to 
the  great  shock  of  1822.  From  his  own  ob- 
servations, he  concludes  that  the  barometer 
usually  falls  shortly  before  any  considerable 
shock,  and  that  it  afterwards  rises  to  its  or- 
dinary mean  height.  Both  before,  and  also 
at  the  time  of  the  convulsion,  the  volcanos  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  Cordillera  were  observ- 
ed to  be  in  a  state  of  extraordinary  activity. 

The  earthquake  began  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Febru- 
ary. The  first  oscillations  of  the  earth  were 
gentle,  and  attended  with  little  noise  :  they 
were  succeeded  by  two  extremely  violent 
tremors,  continuing  for  two  minutes  and  a 
half,  the  principal  direction  of  the  motion  be- 
ing from  southwest  to  northeast ;  and  they 
were  attended  by  a  loud  report,  apparently 
proceeding  from  the  explosions  of  a  volcano 
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to  the  southward.  All  the  buildings  of  the 
town  of  Conception  were  thrown  down  during 
these  undulations.  At  the  expiration  of  half 
an  hour,  when  the  inhabitants,  who,  on  the 
first  alarm,  had  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
heights,  were  preparing  to  return  to  their 
houses,  it  was  observed  that  the  sea  had  re- 
treated to  such  a  distance  that  the  ships  in 
the  harbour  were  left  dry,  and  all  the  rocks 
and  shoals  in  the  bay  were  exposed  to  view. 
At  this  period  an  immense  wave  was  seen 
slowly  advancing  towards  the  shore,  and, 
rolling  majestically  onwards,  in  ten  minutes 
reached  the  city  of  Conception,  which  was 
soon  overwhelmed  in  a  flood  of  an  altitude  of 
twenty-eight  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
The  few  persons  who  had  remained  in  the 
town  had  but  just  time  to  make  their  escape, 
and  to  behold,  from  the  rising  grounds,  the 
complete  submersion  of  the  city.  All  objects 
that  were  movable  were  swept  away  into  the 
ocean  by  the  reflux  of  this  great  wave,  which 
was  succeeded  by  several  similar,  but  smaller 
waves,  completing  the  work  of  destruction, 
and  leaving  behind  them,  on  their  final  retreat, 
a  scene  of  universal  havoc  and  desolation. 

The  island  of  Santa  Maria,  which  is  situate 
to  the  southward  of  the  bay  of  Conception, 
and  is  about  seven  miles  broad,  and  two  long, 
remained,  after  the  earthquake,  permanently 
elevated  at  least  ten  feet  above  its  former 
position ;  and  a  similar  change  was  found  to 
have  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  immediately  surrounding  the  island. 
The  amount  of  this  elevation  was  very  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  the  observations  of  Capt. 
Fitzroy,  who  had,  previously  to  the  earth- 
quake, made  a  careful  survey  of  the  shores 
of  that  island  ;  thus  supplying  the  most  satis- 
factory and  authentic  testimony  to  this  im- 
portant fact. 

The  author  gives,  in  the  course  of  the  pa- 
per, several  particulars  relating  to  the  effects 
of  the  earthquake  in  different  parts  of  the 
Chilian  coast ;  the  oscillations  appearing  to 
have  extended  to  the  north  as  far  aa  Ooquim- 
bo,  and  to  the  east  as  far  as  Mendoza,  at  the 
ridge  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes.  Ves- 
sels navigating  the  Pacific  ocean,  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  the  coast,  experienced  the 
shock  with  considerable  force.  Its  influence 
was  very  perceptible  in  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  a  basaltic  mass  three  hundred 
and  sixty  miles  distant  from  the  coast ;  as 
was  shown  by  the  sudden  elevation  and  sub- 
sidence of  the  sea,  which  at  one  time  rose 
fifteen  feet  above  the  usual  level,  carrying  all 
before  it. 

INSECT  SAGACITY. 
A  number  of  curious  trees,  shrubs,  and 
aromatic  plants  adorn  the  wilds  of  Turcaseer : 
among  them  are  extensive  forests  of  the  ban- 
bat-tree,  (the  acacia,  or  Egyptian  thorn,) 
much  esteemed  in  the  materia-medica  of  the 
ancients  for  its  gum,  which  it  produces  in 
great  abundance,  with  every  property  of  gum- 
arabic.  The  leaves,  like  all  the  mimosa  tribe, 
are  pinnated,  the  branches  covered  with  sharp 
white  thorns,  adorned  with  clusters  of  fra- 
grant globular  blossoms,  in  great  profusion. 


pink,  yellow,  or  white ;  the  most  beautiful  is 
an  oblong  flower,  the  lower  part  nearest  the 
stalk  of  a  delicate  rose-colour,  the  other  half 
a  bright  yellow.  The  gum  oozes  from  the 
bark  on  the  trunk  and  larger  branches.  From 
the  flowers  it  is  said  the  Chinese  extract  a 
beautiful  yellow  dye. 

The  banbat-tree  afforded  a  curious  speci- 
men of  insect  sagacity,  in  the  caterpillar's 
nests  suspended  by  thousands  to  the  branches. 
This  little  animal,  conscious  of  its  approach- 
ing change,  and  the  necessity  of  security  in 
its  helpless  stale,  as  a  chrysalis,  instinctively 
provides  itself  a  strong  mansion  during  that 
metamorphosis.  As  a  caterpillar,  it  is  furnish- 
ed with  very  strong  teeth;  with  them  it  saws 
off"  a  number  of  thorns,  the  shortest  about  an 
inch  long,  and  glues  them  together  in  a  coni- 
cal form,  the  points  all  tending  to  one  direc- 
tion, the  extremity  terminating  with  the 
longest  and  sharpest.  This  singular  habita- 
tion is  composed  of  about  twenty  thorns  for 
the  exterior,  lined  with  a  coat  of  silk,  simi- 
lar to  the  cone  of  the  silk-worm,  suspended 
to  the  tree  by  a  strong  ligament  of  the  same 
material.  In  this  asylum,  the  banbat-cater- 
pillar  retires  to  its  long  repose,  and,  armed 
with  such  formidable  weapons,  bids  defiance 
to  birds,  beasts,  and  serpents,  by  which  it 
might  otherwise  be  devoured.  When  the 
season  of  emancipation  arrives,  and  the  chry- 
salis is  to  assume  a  new  character  in  the 
papilio  form,  the  insect  emerges  from  the 
fortress,  expands  its  beautiful  wings,  and, 
with  thousands  of  fluttering  companions  re- 
leased at  the  same  season  from  captivity,  sal- 
lies forth  to  enjoy  its  short-lived  pleasures. — 
Forbes'  Oriental  Memoirs, 


Mustard  Seed. — "  A  grain  of  mustard  seed" 
is  said  in  the  parable  to  be  "  the  smallest  of 
all  seeds ;  but  when  it  is  grown  up,  it  is  the 
greatest,  among  hei-bs,  and  becometh  a  tree, 
so  that  the  birds  of  the  nir  oomc  and  lodge 
in  the  branches  thereof."  The  mustard  of 
our  own  country  is  very  far  from  answering 
this  description :  but  there  is  in  the  East  a 
species  of  sinapi,  to  which  it,  no  doubt,  al- 
ludes :  it  is  called  by  Linnaeus  Sinapi  cru- 
coides.  Its  branches  are  real  wood,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  specimen  once  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Lightfoot,  Buxtorf, 
and  others,  quote  the  Jewish  rabbles  to  the 
same  effect,  whose  testimony  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  partiality  to  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  it  is  said,  "There 
was  in  Sichi  a  mustard-tree,  which  had  three 
branches,  one  of  which,  being  cut  down, 
served  to  cover  the  hovel  of  a  potter ;  and 
yielded  three  cabs  of  seed."  The  Rabbi  Si- 
meon says,  "  he  had  in  his  garden  a  shoot  of 
the  mustard-tree,  on  which  he  climbed  as  if 
on  a  fig-tree."  These  statements  are,  at 
least,  sufficient  to  show  that  we  should  not 
form  a  judgment  of  eastern  herbs  by  those 
which  are  familiar  among  ourselves. 

The  evening  proceedings  and  manoeuvres 
of  the  rooks  are  curious  and  amusing  in  the 
autumn.    Just  before  dusk,  they  return  in 


long  strings  from  the  foraging  of  the  day, 
and  rendezvous  by  thousands  over  the  down, 
where  they  wheel  round  in  the  air,  and  sport 
and  dive  in  a  playful  manner,  all  the  while 
exerting  their  voices,  and  making  a  loud  caw- 
ing, which,  being  blended  and  softened  by  the 
distance  that  we  at  the  village  are  below  them, 
becomes  a  confused  noise  or  chiding ;  or  ra- 
ther a  pleasing  murmur,  very  engaging  to  the 
imagination,  and  not  unlike  the  cry  of  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  hollow,  echoing  woods,  or  the 
rushing  of  the  wind  in  tall  trees,  or  the  tum- 
bling of  the  tide  upon  a  pebbly  shore.  When 
this  ceremony  is  over,  with  the  last  gleam  of 
day,  they  retire  for  the  night  to  the  deep 
beechen  woods.  We  remember  a  little  girl, 
who,  as  she  was  going  to  bed,  used  to  remark 
on  such  an  occurrence,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
physico-theology,  that  the  rooks  were  saying 
their  prayers ;  and  yet  this  child  was  much 
too  young  to  be  aware  that  the  Scriptures 
have  said  of  the  Deity — that,  "  He  feedeth 
the  ravens  who  call  upon  him." — White's 
Selborne. 

Look  to  your  heart,  and  if  at  any  moment 
the  cloud  and  the  darkness  come  over  you, 
pray  for  light,  and  for  forgiveness,  from  that 
God  in  whom  you  live,  and  move,  and  have 
your  being!  The  earthquake  may  crush,  and 
the  flood  overwhelm,  and  the  pestilence  sweep 
away  the  children  of  men;  but  are  you  to  be 
told,  that  let  death,  which  must  come,  come 
when  it  may,  it  comes,  and  can  only  come, 
in  the  order  of  Providence?  How  infinitely 
little  then  imports  it  whether  it  comes  soon 
or  late,  life  being  but  "  a  place  which  God 
hath  given  us  in  time,  for  the  desiring  of 
eternity !" — Southey. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Shocking  Barbarism  and  Outrage. 

A  letter  under  date  of  "  St.  Louis,  April 
29th,  1836,"  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New- 
ark Daily  Advertiser,  and  subsequently  con- 
firmed, says  the  editor  of  that  paper,  by  a 
gentleman  direct  from  St.  Louis  who  was 
present  at  the  burning,  has  been  copied  from 
that  paper  into  several  others,  and  which  in 
substance  states,  that  the  evening  preceding, 
a  coloured  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  steam 
boats,  was  taken  in  custody  by  the  deputy 
sheriff  and  one  of  the  constables,  for  some 
disorderly  conduct.  On  entering  the  court 
house  yard,  the  prisoner  struck'the  deputv 
sheriff'with  a  large  knife,  which  cut  the  main 
artery  and  caused  his  death.  He  then  turned 
and  struck  the  constable,  and  injured  him  so 
much  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  The 
negro  fled  and  took  shelter  under  a  shed; 
and  warned  his  pursuers  from  approaching 
him.  One  of  them,  however,  with  a  brick- 
bat broke  his  right  arm — his  knife  dropped — 
he  immediately  took  it  in  his  left  hand,  and 
made  several  attempts  to  stab  those  who  took 
him.    He  was  then  lodged  in  jail. 

A  number  of  the  citizens  soon  collected, 
and  were  so  exasperated  that  they  demanded 
the  keys  of  the  jailer,  or  they  would  demolish 
the  house.  Resistance  being  useless,  he  de- 
livered them  up.    They  took  him  out,  and. 
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with  nearly  a  unanimous  voice,  resolved  to 
BURN  HIM!! 

This  fell  purpose  was  forthwith  executed. 
The  attending  circumstances  are  given  in 
horrid  detail,  but  are  too  revolting  for  the 
pages  of  "  The  Friend." 

Whether  any  peculiar  aggravation  was 
added  to  the  act  of  taking  this  black  person 
we  have  no  information.  His  passions  must 
have  been  terribly  excited  to  induce  him  to 
commit  those  a  wful  acts  of  murder.  Nothing 
that  we  can  conceive,  but  ignorance  would 
be  any  extenuation  of  the  dreadful  cri.me  of 
which  he  was  guilty,  unless  it  was  an  educa- 
tion amongst  such  persons  who  were  acces- 
sary to  the  worse  than  savage  deed  of  burn- 
ing him  to  death.  What  are  we  coming  to 
in  this  country  ?  Can  we  suppose  that  He  to 
whom  vengeance  belongs,  will  permit  those 
who  have  the  opportunities  of  Christian  light 
and  knowledge,  to  torture  and  murder  with  im- 
punity poor  wretched  human  beings'?  Are  all 
the  requisite  processes  in  administering  sound 
government  to  be  completely  disregarded, 
and  a  company  of  furious  men  to  be  allowed 
to  destroy  human  life,  whenever  they  may 
judge  it  expedient  ?  Amidst  all  the  boasted 
blessings  of  freedom,  are  we  not,  in  some 
parts  of  these  United  States,  verging  towai'ds 
a  condition  of  barbarian  ferocity,  in  which 
the  life  of  a  fellow  being  is  little  thought  of, 
and  blood  is  shed  without  fear  or  compunc- 
tion ?  Do  not  these  sanguinary  scenes  harden 
the  heart  and  destroy  a  just  and  tender  sense 
of  their  iniquity  ?  The  deliberate  executions 
of  black  and  white  men  without  law  or  jus- 
tice, which  have  been  made  within  the  last 
few  years,  familiarize  those  who  witness 
them,  to  such  atrocities,  and  pave  the  way 
for  a  repetition  on  any  pretext,  which  passion 
and  revenge  may  deem  expedient.  Will  not 
the  protection  which  good  government  affords 
to  the  weak  and  helpless,  be  gradually  re- 
moved, and  a  resort  to  personal  defence  in- 
troduce outrage  and  violence  in  place  of  the 
peaceful  security  now  generally  enjoyed  ?  If 
we  are  believers  in  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  deeds 
of  blood,  perpetrated  by  persons  who  we  sup- 
pose profess  the  sacred  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  can  escape  a  righteous  retribution. 
It  must  fall  in  some  way  on  their  guilty 
heads,  and  as  the  government  connives  at  it, 
national  calamity  will  follow.  We  cannot 
but  feel  deeply  on  account  of  tlie  numerous 
instances  in  which  life  has  been  hastily  and 
revengefully  destroyed  within  a  few  past 
years.  They  prove  the  fearful  depravity 
which  exists  amongst  us.  Every  day's  re- 
port of  wrong  and  outrage,  indicates  that  the 
measure  of  iniquity  is  tilling  up,  and  unless 
through  the  gracious  interposition  of  a  long- 
flutfering  and  merciful  (jod,  we  break  off  our 
sins  by  righteousness,  and  our  iniquities  by 
showing  mercy  to  the  poor,  terrible  things 
in  Divine  displeasure  may  be  permitted  to 
scourge  our  polluted  land.  While  some  are 
showing  their  zeal  to  Christianize  the  hea- 
then in  foreign  lands,  who  voluntarily  devote 
themselves  to  destruction  before  their  Jug- 
gernaut, or  on  the  funeral  pile  of  a  near  con- 
nection, would  it  not  be  well  to  make  some 


essays  toward  humanizing  those  professors  of 
the  gospel  of  peace  and  good  will,  who  can 
like  demoniacs  butcher  or  burn  their  fellow 
creatures,  equally  with  themselves  candidates 
for  eternal  life,  and  objects  of  a  Saviour's  re- 
deeming love  and  mercy?  J.  K. 


FIFTH  MONTH,  31,  1836. 


A  day  or  two  ago  we  received  through  the 
post  office  two  copies  of  our  paper  of  the 
30th  ult.  returned,  as  we  suppose,  by  the  post 
master  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  probably 
in  compliance  with  instructions  from  higher 
authority. 

On  the  envelope  of  one  of  them  is  written, 
"  Editor  of  the  friend  of  the  Niggar  Phila- 
delphia, Penn."  On  the  face  of  the  paper  is 
the  following,  "  The  Niggers  Friend  returned 
from  Columbia,  S.  C." 

On  the  envelope  of  the  other,  the  direction 
is  a  little  varied,  thus — "  Edr.  of  the  Ne- 
groe's  Friend,  Philadelphia."  The  face  of 
the  paper  is  thus  inscribed,  "  The  Niggar 
Friend,  returned  from  Columbia,  S.  C."  and 
in  the  margin  appears, — "  The  fanatical  Edi- 
tor of  the  Niggar  friend  will  please  to  cease 
sending  his  paper  to  Columbia." 

Now  all  this  appears  to  us  supremely  silly — 
mere  childish  petulancy.  On  looking  for  the 
cause,  it  was  at  once  manifest  from  the  title 
of  the  article  in  the  first  page,  "  Synod  of 
Kentucky  on  Slavery." 

We  take  this  notice  of  the  affair  more  in 
pity  than  in  anger,  for  we  have  need  to  be 
well  content  with  the  epithets  applied  to  us 
and  the  paper,  if  merited,  since  they  but  place 
us  in  the  same  category  with  many  honour- 
able names — for  example,  Wilberforce,  who 
was  emphatically  styled  The  Negroes  Friend; 
but  we  thought  it  right  to  make  a  record  of  it 
as  one  of  the  eigne  of  the  times,  and  as  indi- 
cating the  irritable  state  of  feeling  among 
some  at  the  South.  We  send  but  two  papers 
to  that  post  office — one  of  them  to  an  old  sub- 
scriber, and  the  other  as  an  exchange  paper, 
of  some  five  or  six  years'  standing. 

Key  &  Biddle,  of  this  city,  have  recently 
added  to  f  heir  catalogue  of  valuable  publica- 
tions promotive  of  literary  and  scientific  at- 
tainments, a  thick  duodecimo  volume,  the 
title  of  which  is  as  follows;  "  An  Etymologi- 
cal Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  on 
an  entirely  New  Plan,  by  John  Oswald,  au- 
thor of  '  An  Etymological  Manual  of  the 
English  Language,'  '  Outlines  of  English 
Grammar.'  Revised  and  Improved,  and 
especially  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing English  Composition  in  Schools  and 
Academies,  by  J.  M.  Keagy." 

So  far  as  wc  may  be  qualified  to  judge 
from  such  a  cursory  examination  as  we  have 
had  time  to  bestow,  the  work  appears  to  be 
admirably  calculated  to  facilitate  the  object 
for  which  it  was  designed,  viz.  to  meet  the 
difficulty  under  which  those  unacquainted 
with  the  learned  languages  necessarily  labour, 
in  ascertaining  with  clearness  and  precision. 


the  true  and  radical  signification  of  words  de' 
rived  from  foreign  tongues ;  and  this  obser' 
vation  applies  whether  we  have  reference  to 
the  use  of  the  volume  as  a  school  book,  or  as 
accessory  to  a  Johnson's  or  a  Walker's  Dic- 
tionary, in  a  family  library.  The  following 
quotation  from  the  preface  to  the  English 
edition  will  in  some  measure  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  : — 

"  The  principle  on  which  the  work  has  been 
constructed,  brings  into  full  operation  the  pu- 
pil's powers  of  discrimination  and  judgment ; 
and  while  it  awakens  interest,  and  excites  cu- 
riosity, he  unconsciously  acquires  those  ele- 
mentary ideas  of  vocables,  which  will  guide 
him  in  the  proper  and  legitimate  application 
of  them. 

"  The  languages  from  which  by  far  the 
greater  proportion  of  English  words  now  in 
use  originally  come,  are  Greek  and  Latin. 
The  compiler  has  intentionally  abstained  from 
introducing  words  of  Saxon  origin.  These 
properly  constitute  our  mother  tongue  ;  and 
as  they  in  general  express  simple  ideas,  and 
are  familiar  to  us  from  our  infancy,  it  appear- 
ed to  him  that  their  admission  would  have 
swelled  the  work  to  an  inconvenient  size. 
With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  the  prefixes 
and  postfixes,  they  are  omitted.  Words  bor- 
rowed from  the  French,  Spanish,  and  modern 
Italian,  being  derived  chiefly  from  Latin  roots, 
— though  much  altered,  both  in  orthography 
and  inflection, — are  in  general  inserted  under 
the  Latin  primitives." 


Marhied,  on  third  day,  the  10th  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting  house  on  New  street,  George  Williams 
Brown,  of  Penn's  Manor,  to  Ann  Eliza  Pittfield, 
daughter  of  Robert  L.  Pittfield,  of  this  city.  ^ 

 at  Friends'  meeting  house,  Germantown,  on 

the  12th  instant,  John  A.  Warder,  M.  D.,  of  Spring, 
field,  Clark  county,  Ohio,  to  Elizabeth  B.  daughter  of 
the  late  Reuben  Haines. 


Died,  on  the  12th  instant,  after  a  short  illness,  at 
her  residence  with  her  aunt  Mary  Coalcs  in  this  city, 
Elizabeth  Morrison,  in  the  52d  year  of  her  age. 

 on  the  morning  of  the  13lh  instant,  at  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  Sidney  E.  Canbv,  wiie  of  James 
Canby,  Jr.,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  Howell,  of  this 
city.  The  removal  of  this  dear  young  woman  in  the 
bloom  of  life,  and  enjoyment  of  many  blessings,  fur- 
nishes an  instructive  example  of  the  power  of  that  Di- 
vine grace  which  can  loosen  the  affections  from  all 
earthly  objects,  and  prepare  the  spirit  fur  its  solemn 
change.  During  the  continuance  of  her  extreme  suf- 
fering, she  was  never  heard  to  murmur;  w-hich  being 
remarked,  she  replied,  "  I  have  prayed  for  patience 
and  resignation,"  and  being  sensible  of  her  approach- 
ing end,  added,  "  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  die."'  Her 
mind  seemed  clothed  witli  gratitude  to  those  around 
her,  and  desiring  that  her  love  might  be  given  to  her 
absent  friends,  she  emphatically  said,  "  tell  them  I  am 
going  happy."  Shortly  before  her  close  she  sweetly 
uttered, 

"Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  arc  ;" 

then  pausing  through  weakness,  asked  for  the  con- 
cluding lines,  and  repeated, 

"  While  on  his  breast  I  lean  my  head, 
And  breath  my  life  out  sweetly  there." 

Soon  after  she  quietly  departed,  affording  the  con- 
soling belief,  that  tlirough  Him  iu  w  horn  she  trusted 
siie  has  become  an  inhabitant  of  "  that  land  where 
sorrow  is  unknown,  and  happiness  is  endless  as  it  is 
perfect," 
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Extracts  from  the  Letters  and  Journal  of 
Daniel  Wheeler,  6fc. 

(Concluded  from  p.  255.) 

10th.  {Third  day.)  Since  leaving  Nor- 
folk Island,  but  more  particularly  within  the 
last  three  or  four  days,  it  has  been  to  me,  at 
times,  a  trying,  proving  season  of  much  strip- 
pedness  and  poverty  every  way.  The  loss  of 
the  company  of  our  dear  friends,  with  whom 
we  had  been  pretty  closely  and  sweetly  con- 
nected for  more  than  five  months,  either  by- 
sea  or  land,  the  steady  opposition  of  the  winds 
since  we  separated,  the  great  distance  we  have 
yet  to  go,  the  advanced  state  of  the  season, 
towards  the  autumn  in  these  regions;  and  yet 
above  all  the  absence  of  Him  in  whom  my 
soul  delighteth,  combined  to  weigh  down  and 
oppress  my  poor  tossed  mind,  beyond  the 
usual  verge  towards  nothingness  and  abase- 
ment of  self.  But  in  the  depths,  although 
enable  to  draw  nigh,  I  endeavoured  to  look 
towards  the  Holy  Temple;  I  remembered 
the  Lord,  and  my  prayer  was  I  trust  permit- 
ted to  come  in  unto  him;  and  he  remembered 
a  poor  unworthy  creature,  and  in  his  own  way 
and  time,  was  graciously  pleased  to  speak  com- 
fort, and  to  seal  instruction.  The  affecting  in- 
stance of  the  dear  Son  of  God  himself,  was 
brought  to  my  remembrance,  '  who  was  made 
sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,'  and  died,  '  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God,'  when,  in  the  very  act  of  childlike  and 
lamblike  obedience,  and  meek  submission  to 
his  Holy  Father's  will,  from  the  extreme 
depth  and  weight  of  suffering  upon  him  for 
the  sins  of  poor,  lost,  guilty  man,  he  poured 
forth  the  agonizing  query,  '  My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  V  and  I  am 
renewedly  persuaded  that  these  trials,  and 
proving  baptisms,  are  all  in  unutterable  and 
inconceivable  love  and  mercy  dispensed  for 
the  preservation  of  that  precious  life  which 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God. 

3d  mo.  15th.  "  Assembled  the  crew  to- 
gether twice  in  the  day,  for  devotional  pur- 
poses, it  being  first  day.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  interval  of  silence  in  the  after- 
noon, petitions  were  raised  in  my  heart  to  the 
throne  of  grace,  for  the  best  welfare  of  our 
little  company.  A  whole  year  has  now  passed 
away  since  we  sailed  from  the  Mother  Bank, 
and  although  more  than  seven  months  of  that 
time  have  been  spent  upon  the  mighty  deep, 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  transient  in- 
tervals, out  of  sight  of  land  altogether,  yet 
such  is  the  boundless  and  unmerited  mercy  of 
Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  that  if  the 
question  were  asked,  '  Lackest  thou  anj' 
thing?'  '  Nothing,  Lord,'  would  immediately 
spring  in  responsive  return. 

3d  mo.  16th.  "This  afternoon  we  were 
in  the  latitude  of  Cartes  Island,  Macauley's 
rock,  and  several  others  of  recent  discovery, 
extending  from  this  latitude  northward  for 
more  than  two  hundi-ed  miles,  and  some  of 
them  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea;  there- 
fore at  six  p.  M.  we  tacked,  and  stood  to  the 
southward,  rather  than  risk  being  driven  too 
near  such  treacherous  neighbours. 

4th  mo.  1st.  "  By  nine  o'clock  last  night, 
the  wind  became  quite  fair,  but  in  a  short 
time  it  began  to  blow  strong,  and  the  sea 


rose  so  rapidly,  that  at  midnight  we  again 
hove  to,  under  strong  storm  sails.  As  the 
mercury  continued  gradually  to  lower  in  the 
tube,  and  the  storm  to  increase  with  appalling 
violence,  there  now  seemed  no  doubt  but  an 
equinoctial  gale  had  overtaken  our  often  tried 
little  bark.  It  raged  with  great  fury  through- 
out the  night,  and  returning  day  seemed  only 
to  increase  its  strength.  At  noon  the  sea 
wrought  in  an  awful  manner,  and  frequently 
the  white  crests  of  the  mountain  billows, 
were  carried  off  by  the  sweeping  and  irre- 
sistible tempest,  and  uniting  together  flew  in 
one  continued  mass  of  drift,  several  yards 
above  the  rugged  surface,  with  incredible 
force.  Yet  on  this,  as  well  as  on  former  oc- 
casions the  Divine  Arm  of  everlasting  love 
and  strength  was  not  only  near  for  our  sup- 
port, to  compass  us  about  as  with  a  shield, 
but  mercifully  to  overshadow  us  with  a  ca- 
nopy of  peaceful  resignation.  Not  a  sea  was 
permitted  to  injure  our  vessel,  and  even  the 
weaker  part  of  her  upper  works  remained  un- 
broken through  it  all.  How  correct  is  the 
animating  declaration  of  the  psalmist,  '  The 
Lord  sitteth  on  the  flood  ;  the  Lord  sitteth 
king  for  ever.'  And  is  it  not  encouragingly 
verified  ?  '  The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto 
his  people  :'  those  that  fear,  love,  honour,  and 
obey  him,  these  are  his  people,  and  the  '  Lord 
will  bless  his  people  with  peace.' 

4th  mo.  15th.  "  Fresh  gales  and  favour- 
able ;  we  made  great  progress,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance the  wind,  we  had  been  so  long  ex- 
pecting, was  fairly  set  in,  and  we  were  once 
more  venturing  to  look  forward  to  a  termina- 
tion for  a  time,  of  our  '  perils  by  sea.'  But 
the  pleasant  anticipation  was  shortly  after 
disappointed  by  its  being  ascertained  that 
from  our  present  position  a  dangerous  reef 
lay  directly  across  our  path,  and  which,  at 
the  rate  we  were  sailing,  we  should  probably 
get  close  upon  by  the  setting  sun.  As  the 
sea  was  running  pretty  heavy  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  we  could  pass  to  tlic  souttiward  of 
this  reef,  it  was  therefore  concluded  best,  as 
suggested  by  my  Charles,  that  our  course 
should  be  forthwith  altered  sufficiently  to  en- 
sure our  passing  it  in  safety  to  leeward,  which 
was  accordingly  done.  As  the  exact  position 
of  this  reef  cannot  be  fully  relied  on,  any 
more  than  that  of  our  vessel,  owing  to  the 
clouded  state  of  the  atmosphere  of  late,  we 
seem  to  have  no  outward  prop  to  lean  upon 
through  the  cheerless  gloom  of  darkness  ;  but 
we  well  know  there  is  a  power  Almighty  and 
all-merciful,  whose  compassionate  eye  never 
slumbers. 

4th  mo.  23d.  Fifth  day.  "  At  two  p.  m. 
yesterday  we  passed  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
and  entered  the  torrid  zone.  The  latitude  at 
noon  was  23^  38  south.  By  lunar  distance, 
well  taken  this  morning,  the  longitude  was 
found  to  be  142°  36  west.  The  latitude  of 
Tahiti  17°  29  south,  longitude  149°  29  west. 
As  the  wind  now  blows,  our  being  so  far  to 
the  eastward  is  an  advantage,  in  making  it 
completely  fair  for  us. 

27th  inst.  "  Yesterday,  though  heavy  rain 
fell  near  us  throughout  the  day,  we  were  not 
prevented  from  assembling  in  "the  usual  man- 
ner twice  in  the  course  of  it,  it  being  first  day. 


At  noon  to-day,  the  island  of  Maiatia  was  dis- 
tant fifty  miles.  It  would  have  been  relieving 
to  have  come  within  sight  of  this  island  be- 
fore dark,  but  although  the  horizon  was  pretty 
dear  at  sunset  in  that  direction,  it  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  mast  head.  Many 
birds  have  been  daily  with  us  latterly,  which 
strongly  indicate  our  drawing  near  to  land, 
and  the  course  which  these  take  for  their 
evening  flight,  speaks  in  plain  language  where 
it  lies. 

4th  mo.  28th.  "  At  daybreak  this  morn- 
ing, Maiatia  was  in  sight,  but 'the  wind  be- 
ing light  and  fickle  through  the  day,  it  was 
night  fall  before  we  had  fairly  passed  it  by. 
The  island  is  now  used  as  a  penal  settlement 
for  Tahiti,  to  which  notorious  characters  are 
banished  by  the  queen.  Last  evening  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  albicon  and  bovetta  were 
caught  by  the  sailors  to  furnish  the  whole  of 
us  throughout  the  day,  with  fresh  meals  ;  and 
as  it  was  more  than  six  weeks  since  we  had 
had  one,  they  proved  very  acceptable. 

"  This  morning,  the  29th  of  4th  mo.  about 
half  past  one  o'clock,  the  mountains  of  the  long 
looked  for  Tahiti  were  discovered  through  the 
gloom  upon  our  lee  bow.  It  will  be  eleven 
weeks  to-morrow  since  we  left  Sydney,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  equinoctial  gale,  we 
have  during  the  voyage  for  the  most  pait 
been  favoured  with  fine  weather,  but  with  an 
unheard  of  proportion  (for  these  seas)  of  con- 
trary winds  the  whole  time,  completely  set- 
ting at  nought  all  former  supposed  experience. 
We  have  traversed  from  twenty-nine  to  forty 
degrees  of  south  latitude,  in  the  hope  of  find- 
ing the  westerly  winds,  which  usually  pre- 
vail, to  waft  us  to  the  eastward  ;  but  could 
never  meet  with  them  to  any  purpose,  and  to 
this  day  we  have  been  in  constant  expectation 
of  meeting  with  the  south  (east  trade)  winds, 
to  enable  us  to  fetch  the  island  of  Tahiti,  and 
have  in  this  been  equally  unsuccessful.  We 
have,  however,  after  traversing  various  zigzag 
courses  over  more  than  five  thousand  miles  of 
ocean  by  the  log  since  leaving  Sydney,  been 
guided  to  a  hair's  breadth  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner,  as  to  get  the  first  sight  of  the  island 
when  nearly  dark,  the  moon  not  being  twelve 
hours  old  at  the  time.  The  darkness  and  the 
light  are  both  alike  to  Him,  who  hath  been 
with  us,  to  bless  and  preserve  us ;  enabling 
us  in  a  degree  '  to  glory  in  tribulation,'  and 
to  bear  even  privation  "for  his  name's  sake, 
with  peaceful  resignation,  and  not  worthy  of 
being  recounted,  because  of  the  love,  and 
peace  and  joy,  which  at  seasons  have  been 
our  happy  portion. 

4th  mo.  30th.  "  At  noon  passed  through 
Matiava  bay.  A  canoe  with  four  of  the  na^ 
tives  came  off  to  us,  bringing  oranges,  guavas 
and  other  kinds  of  fruit,  which  we  purchased, 
after  much  bargaining,  for  a  hank  of  thread, 
and  three  small  needles  to  each  individual, 
although  the  price  they  first  asked  was  a 
dollar  for  each  basket ;  there  were  five  bas- 
kets of  fruit,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of  a 
cwt.  and  the  baskets  included  in  the  purchase. 
We  were  all  pleased  w  ith  the  openness  and 
simplicitjf  of  these  people.  At  two  p.  m.  we 
took  Jemmy  the  pilot  on  board,  and  imme- 
diately entered  the  channel  within  the  reefs» 
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but  after  getting  through  the  most  dangerous 
part,  it  fell  calm,  which  obliged  us  to  drop  an 
anchor  for  the  night  directly  opposite  the 
house  of  George  Bignal,  so  close  to  the  shore 
that  a  mooring  hawser  was  made  fast  to  one 
of  his  cocoa  nut  trees.  By  this  time  our 
deck  was  covered  with  the  natives.  Just  as 
we  were  ready  to  go  on  shore  to  take  tea  at 
George  Bignal's,  (to  whom  as  deputy  consul, 
the  mail  brought  from  New  South  Wales  had 
been  delivered)  the  young  king,  (or  perhaps 
it  is  more  correct  to  say,  the  husband  of  the 
queen,)  came  on  board,  with  his  younger  bro- 
ther and  uncle,  and  several  others ;  they  be- 
haved with  great  openness  and  cheerfulness, 
and  seemed  highly  pleased  to  see  us.  Our 
captain  was  personally  known  to  them  already. 
They  soon  looked  round  the  vessel  apparently 
delighted,  left  us  a  basket  of  oranges,  and  said 
they  would  come  again  to-morrow.  To  my 
great  rejoicing,  the  pilot  soon  after  coming  on 
board,  informed  us  (officially)  of  the  disuse  of 
ardent  spirits  altogether,  by  saying,  '  Rum  is 
no  good  here.'  The  total  abolition  of  spi- 
rituous liquors  has  been  so  strongly  enforced, 
that  they  have  taken  them  out  of  private 
houses,  without  exception,  and  thrown  them 
away  ;  and  the  natives  have  carried  it  to  the 
length  of  smelling  the  breath  of  people  to  as- 
certain whether  it  had  been  used,  and,  if 
found  to  be  the  case,  a  severe  fine  was  im- 
posed ;  so  that  a  person  well  known  to  lead  a 
thoroughly  sober  life  was  not  allowed  to  have 
such  a  thing  in  his  possession,  and  liable  at 
any  time  to  undergo  a  search. 

5th  mo.  1st.  Sixth  day.  "  At  daybreak 
the  pilot  came  on  board,  and  the  breeze  be- 
ing favourable,  the  vessel  was  got  ready,  and 
run  gently  down  the  Papieta  harbour ;  the 
water  was  so  clear,  that  the  beautifully  spread- 
ing branches  of  coral  could  be  plainly  distin- 
guished as  we  passed  over  the  most  shallow 
parts  of  the  reef.  About  nine  a.  m.  w^e  took 
up  our  station  in  a  well  sheltered  cove  or 
harbour,  surrounded  by  straggling  houses, 
and  plantations  of  the  cocoa  nut  tree,  banana, 
bread  fruit,  oranges,  and  sugar  canes,  rang- 
ing along  the  edge  of  the  sea,  on  the  level 
land  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  In  the 
forenoon  Dr.  Vaughan  came  on  board,  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  a  whaling  vessel  from 
London.  George  Pritchard,  the  resident  mis- 
sionary's son,  soon  after.  For  G.  Pritchard 
we  were  bearers  of  many  letters,  and  parcels, 
which  proved  very  acceptable.  In  the  after- 
noon we  visited  his  habitation,  and  were  kindly 
received  by  his  wife  and  family.  G.  Pritchard 
very  kindly  enquired  whether  I  wished  to  be 
at  the  worship  of  the  Tahitians,  next  first  day, 
but  I  informed  him  that  I  believed  it  would  be 
best  for  me  to  be  with  my  own  crew  on  that 
day. 

"  Having  endeavoured  to  keep  my  mind 
exercised  to  ascertain  the  will  of  my  Lord 
and  Master,  it  was  witli  me  to  tell  iiitn  that 
the  first  step  which  I  liad  to  take,  was  to  re- 
quest a  conference  with  tiie  whole  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  this  district ;  asking  him  if  tiiey 
had  any  stated  limes  for  meeting  together  by 
themselves ;  ho  said  they  had,  but  a  special 
meeting  could  be  convened  for  the  occasion. 
On  considering  a  little,  he  found  that  their 


next  quarterly  meeting  in  regular  course  was 
to  be  held  the  second  week  in  the  present 
month.  As  the  month  was  already  come  in, 
I  thought  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  subject 
the  parties  to  so  great  an  inconvenience,  as 
their  own  meeting  would  still  necessarily 
have  to  be  held  on  the  appointed  day ;  more 
especially  as  I  had  several  affairs  to  regulate 
and  preparation  to  make,  to  enable  us  to  bar- 
ter for  supplies,  &c.  At  present,  I  see  no 
further  than  to  attend  this  confei-ence,  and 
there  produce  the  certificates  furnished  by 
my  dear  friends  in  England,  humbly  trusting 
that  the  path  for  my  future  proceeding  will 
be  graciously  manifested  in  due  time,  and 
strength  and  perception  mercifully  afforded 
to  enable  me  to  walk  faithfully  in  it. 

"  I  had  been  unwell  the  12th  inst.  but  hav- 
ing passed  a  more  favourable  night,  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th  inst.  I  felt  no  hesitation 
about  proceeding  to  Papawa,  as  the  day  was 
fair  over  head.  George  Pritchard  called  with 
a  boat,  to  take  Charles  and  myself  with  him, 
he  finding  three  natives  to  row,  and  myself 
two. 

"  Having  understood  that  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  principal  chiefs  from  all  parts 
of  the  island  would  be  there,  and  a  large 
muster  of  the  inhabitants,  residing  in  this  dis- 
trict, it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  it  would  be  a 
favourable  medium,  through  which  my  arrival 
might  be  publicly  announced  to  all  the  distant 
districts,  if  at  a  suitable  time  my  certificates 
should  be  read.  On  mentioning  this  to  George 
Pritchard,  and  showing  him  the  translation  so 
kindly  made  before  I  left  London  by  William 
Ellis,  he  at  once  saw  the  propriety,  but  said, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  consult  Henry  Nott, 
the  senior  missionary  resident  at  Papawa,  G. 
P.  himself  being  a  junior;  this  was  a  matter 
of  course,  and  had  I  been  aware  of  the  dis- 
tinction, I  should  myself  have  proposed  it. 
From  the  wind  having  sprang  up  a  fresh 
breeze  against  us,  we  were  rather  late  in 
reaching  our  destination,  and  Henry  Nott 
had  taken  his  seat  in  the  meeting  before  we 
got  to  it.  We  followed  G.  Pritchard  through 
a  large  number  of  people  that  were  already 
assembled,  until  we  got  up  to  H.  Nott,  who, 
on  being  consulted,  immediately  consented 
that  it  should  be  done,  when  their  service 
was  over.  We  then  took  our  seats,  having 
kept  on  our  hats  until  that  moment ;  but  the 
heat  of  the  climate  renders  it  too  oppressive 
to  keep  them  on  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
We  heard  of  no  remark,  however,  having 
been  made  on  this  head,  whatever  might  have 
been  thought.  They  commenced  by  George 
Pritchard  giving  out  a  hymn,  then  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  read,  after  which 
G.  P.  kneeled  down  and  prayed ;  another 
hvmn  was  then  sung,  after  this  Charles  Wil- 
son preached  a  long  sermon  from  a  text  out 
of  the  same  epistle;  when  this  was  finished, 
another  hymn  was  given  out,  at  his  request, 
and  he  afterwards  finished  with  prayer.  Some 
business  then  came  on  relating  to  the  affairs 
of  the  missionary  society,  when  the  island 
queen  took  her  scat  as  its  president.  We 
merely  sat  as  silent  spectators  through  the 
whole  of  this,  which  from  beginning  to  end, 
was  conducted  in  the  Tahitian  language.  As 


only  G.  Pritchard  sat  between  myself  and  the 
queen,  I  observed  that  she  was  employed  in 
reading  my  certificates,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously laid  upon  the  table.  The  whole  of 
my  certificates  were  then  audibly  read  in  the 
Tahitian  language  by  G.  Pritchard,  who  took 
great  pains  to  give  ample  explanation  when- 
ever needful.  The  marked  attention  and 
solidity  of  countenance  manifested  by  the 
wondering  Tahitians,  was  both  striking  and 
comforting;  and  the  solemnity  which  spread 
over  this  large  assembly,  had  pi-eviously  co- 
vered my  mind  as  with  a  mantle,  contriting 
my  spirit  under  a  sense  that  the  great  Mas- 
ter Himself  was  there.  After  the  readins;  of 
the  certificates  was  gone  through,  profound 
silence  reigned.  1  asked  if  I  might  say  a 
few  words,  which  was  at  once  permitted,  and 
George  Pritchard  agreed  to  interpret  between 
me  and  the  people.  I  requested  him  just  to 
repeat  what  I  said,  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve this  was  faithfully  done ;  and  was  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  after  this  manner. 
'  I  have  no  wish  to  trespass  upon  the  time 
of  this  meeting.  I  was  desirous  that  these 
documents  or  certificates  might  be  read, 
which  would  account  for  a  stranger  being 
present,  and  inform  them  that  I  came  not 
there  in  my  own  will,  but  in  the  will  of  my 
Lord  and  Master,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I 
desire  to  serve  to  my  latest  breath  ;  and  I 
would  also  let  them  know  that  I  came  with 
the  full  unity,  and  consent  of  that  branch  of 
the  Christian  church  in  England  of  which  I 
am  a  member.  And  now,  grace,  mercy,  and 
peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  be  multiplied  upon  all  the  in- 
habitants of  this  land ;  and  may  the  God  of 
peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead  our 
Lord  Jesus,  that  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
keep  our  hearts  and  minds,'  &:c.  &,c. 

"  After  I  sat  down  a  solemn  silence  again 
prevailed,  until  one  of  the  natives,  a  supreme 
judge,  broke  it  by  addressing  me  by  name, 
which  he  had  caught  from  the  certificates, 
and  then  declared  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
the  islanders,  that  the  manner  of  my  coming 
among  them  was  very  satisfactory,  because 
what  had  been  read  and  said  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  gospel,  which  they  had  been 
taught  and  were  acquainted  with.  He  also 
at  considerable  length  touched  upon  the  great 
distance  I  had  come  over  the  deep  waters  to 
see  them,  and  to  do  them  good  ;  that,  in  re- 
turn, their  hearts,  and  arms,  and  habitations, 
in  effect,  wore  open  to  receive  me ;  duly  ap- 
preciating the  purity  and  disinterestedness  of 
the  motive  that  had  induced  the  step :  having 
no  trade,  nor  other  object  in  view.  He  hoped 
I  should  visit  all  their  schools,  and  stroke  the 
heads  of  the  children;  that  he  should  now 
deliver  them  all  to  my  hands.  1  told  G. 
Pritchard  to  say  that  the  dear  children  would 
always  have  a  strong  hold,  and  a  strong  claim 
upon  my  heart.  Much  more  transpired  that 
was  truly  consoling  and  comforting  :  and  the 
missionaries  who  spoke  on  the  occasion,  I 
truly  believe,  most  fully  and  cordially  co- 
operated in  endeavouring  to  explain  my  views 
to  the  people,  in  terms  of  strong  approbation. 

"  Although  the  above  may  not  be  exactly 
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verbatim,  it  is  the  substance  of  what  passed. 
When  it  was  all  over  Henry  Nott  kneeled 
down  and  concluded  the  meeting  with  prayer 
in  the  Tahitian.  The  natives  then  generally 
rose  from  their  seats,  and  began  to  flock 
around  us,  and  to  shake  hands  with  Charles 
and  myself  in  a  very  hearty  manner,  and 
without  regard  to  order,  age,  or  sex,  from 
the  humble  peasant  to  the  bronze  coloured 
queen,  her  two  aunts,  and  the  numerous 
chiefs,  who,  I  think,  are  the  stoutest  and  most 
giant  like  men  I  ever  saw  assembled  together. 
About  eight  hundred  persons  were  collected 
at  this  meeting ;  but  the  house  was  so  ex- 
tensive, that  it  seemed  impossible  to  make 
any  accurate  estimate ;  for  my  own  part,  I 
should  have  supposed  the  number  not  less 
than  a  thousand.  The  judge  before  spoken 
of,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  (for  he  spoke  three 
times)  hinted  that  they  perceived  I  was  not 
exactly  of  the  same  description  of  Christians 
that  had  hitherto  come  amongst  them,  or  I 
belonged  to  a  different  body.  This  however 
did  not  seem  to  stand  in  the  way.  Some 
days  previously  to  this  meeting  being  held, 
the  young  king  and  several  chiefs  came  on 
board  to  breakfast,  six  in  number.  After 
breakfast,  our  usual  reading  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  was  introduced,  during  which  they 
behaved  with  great  attention  and  propriety; 
they  sat  as  still,  in  the  time  of  silence,  both 
then,  and  at  the  pause  before  breakfast,  as  if 
accustomed  to  it.  When  they  were  about 
going  away,  a  telescope  and  a  piece  of  hand- 
kerchiefs were  presented  to  the  king,  and  a 
shawl  to  each  of  the  othei's,  with  which  they 
seemed  highly  pleased.  Through  the  medium 
of  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  sent  for  on 
the  occasion,  the  king  was  told  that  I  had 
something  in  reserve  for  Pomane,  the  queen, 
expecting  she  also  would  pay  us  a  visit.  They 
behaved  with  much  openness  and  affability, 
and  told  us  in  plain  terms  that  they  liked  us, 
because  we  were  like  themselves,  and  did  not 
make  ourselves  very  high  to  them." 

In  this  letter  D.  W.  says,  "  I  was  fully 
aware  the  missionaries  were  under  an  im- 
pression that  I  was  come  out  to  inspect  the 
state  of  the  missions,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  schools :  private  letters  had  reached  them 
some  months  ago  to  that  effect  from  London. 

"  Since  this  interview  my  mind  has  been 
attracted  to  feel  for  the  low  state  of  the  poor 
forlorn  seamen,  who  are  employed  in  the 
whale  fishery  in  these  seas ;  and,  as  there 
were  seven  American  vessels  and  one  British, 
riding  with  us  in  the  bay,  I  found  that  my 
next  engagement  must  be  to  appoint  a  public 
meeting  for  worship,  and  endeavour  to  collect 
the  masters,  officers,  and  the  crews  of  the  dif- 
ferent ships,  to  attend  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the 
first  day  forenoon.  Notices  were  accordingly 
written,  and  the  captain  and  my  Charles  took 
them  to  the  different  ships.  Although  I  have 
no  doubt  but  the  deck  of  one  of  the  American 
whalers  might  have  been  procured,  and  per- 
haps that  of  the  British  ship,  yet  I  thought 
that  all  parties  would  more  readily  meet  on 
board  the  '  Henry  Freeling,'  so  that  no  pre- 
ference would  then  be  supposed  to  be  shown 
to  any  other  ship.  The  '  Henry  Freeling' 
was  therefore  determined  upon,  and  her  deck 


fitted  up  for  the  occasion.  That  nothing 
might  seem  to  be  done  in  a  corner,  I  went  to 
George  Pritchard  the  missionary,  and  de- 
clared my  intention,  inviting  him  or  any  part 
of  his  family  to  attend  it.  We  prepared  seve- 
ral packets  of  tracts  for  the  use  of  each  of 
the  ships'  company,  to  be  delivered  to  them 
at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  One  ship  slipped 
off"  to  sea  the  first  thing  on  first  day  morning, 
but  she  did  not  go  without  her  share  of  the 
tracts ;  the  mate  being  despatched  with  our 
boat,  reached  her  before  she  cleared  the  reef, 
and  punctually  delivered  them.  Although  the 
day  was  much  clouded,  and  threatening,  in 
the  forepart,  rain,  the  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended by  the  seamen,  and  several  persons 
from  the  shore  also.  It  was  thought  there 
were  a  hundred  persons  present.  As  most  of 
them  were  entire  strangers  to  the  manner  in 
which  Friends'  meetings  arc  held,  I  had  to 
wade  through  a  little  difficulty,  but  was  gra- 
ciously favoured  amongst  them,  there  being 
much  openness  in  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
receive  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  I  had 
to  acknowledge  in  prayer  and  praise,  the  re- 
newed mercy  of  my  God,  whose  power  was 
felt  to  solemnize  our  minds  together,  and 
overshadow  us  with  the  wing  of  boundless 
love.  I  was  renewedly  given  to  behold  the 
wonderful  and  merciful  adaptation  of  the  glo- 
rious gospel  to  mankind,  in  every  state  of  the 
world,"  &c. 

We  have  now,  in  conclusion,  to  commend 
our  beloved  friends,  who  have  thus  hazarded 
their  lives  in  obedience  to  apprehended  duty, 
to  Him,  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works,  and  who  formerly,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  goodness,  said  to  his  faithful  ser- 
vant, "  Fear  not  Abraham,  I  am  thy  shield, 
and  thy  exceeding  great  reward."  We  trust 
that  their  lonely  situation,  and  the  awful  im- 
portance of  their  engagements,  will  claim  for 
them  the  tender  sympathy  of  their  friends 
and  the  church.  May  "the  liord  Almighty  be 
pleased  to  be  with  them,  and  enable  them 
availingly  to  publish  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  his  salvation  in  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth ;  that  the  light  of 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  may  abundantly  spread 
"  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  rivers  even 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth !' — and  may  he  be 
graciously  pleased  speedily  to  bring  to  pass 
that  day,  thus  foretold  by  his  prophet  Ma- 
lachi,  "  from  the  rising  of  the  sun,  even  to 
the  going  down  of  the  same,  my  name  shall 
be  great  among  the  gentiles ;  and  in  every 
place  incense  shall  be  ofi^ered  unto  my  name, 
and  a  pure  offering ;  for  my  name  shall  be 
great  among  the  heathen,  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts." 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Remarks  on  Slavery,  and  Extracts  from  Wool- 
man^s  Wo7-lcs. 

It  is  very  proper  to  revive  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  recollection  of  the  readers  of 
"  The  Fi'iend,"  the  dreadful  bondage  under 
which  two  millions  of  their  fellow  creatures 
in  this  land  are  constantly  groaning.  Because 
the  slave-holder  resents  all  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and,  while  he  reduces  his  fellow  to 


slavery,  and  claims  the  right  to  decide  upon 
its  rectitude,  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  from 
exercising  at  least  the  equal  right  to  depict 
its  horrors  and  injustice. 

Deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  it  is  our  privilege  to  discuss  any 
subject  connected  with  its  happiness  and  sta- 
bility. It  is  too  late  to  attempt  to  suppress 
investigation,  and  the  exposure  of  wrong. 
Every  such  attempt  indicates  the  tottering 
state  of  the  fabric  which  it  designs  to  secure 
from  assault.  The  noble  act  of  Great  Britain 
in  providing  lor  the  emancipation  of  her  ^^  est 
Indian  coloured  population,  speaks  loudly  in 
the  cars  of  slave-holders.  Public  opinion  pro- 
claims, with  irresistible  force,  that  slavery 
cannot  be  consistently  tolerated  by  enlighten- 
ed men.  It  is  a  system  which  belongs  tq  the 
barbarous  ages,  and  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  benign  character  of  Christianity. 
Divine  light,  irradiating  and  expanding  the 
human  mind,  detects  it  as  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  a  human  being  possessing  the  same 
indisputable  right  to  liberty,  in  the  exercise 
of  all  his  mental  and  physical  powers  for  his 
own  advantage,  that  his  oppressor  contends 
for  as  his  right.  Are  not  some  of  the  friends 
of  natural  liberty  in  danger  of  being  silenced 
by  the  blustering  of  slave-holders  ?  Will  they 
not  be  apt  to  slide  into  the  belief  that  the 
property  in  human  flesh  and  blood  is  sacred, 
and  that  the  right  in  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
troverted, if  they  permit  the  threats  of  inte- 
rested men  to  deter  them  from  thinking 
correctly,  and  speaking  upon  the  sin  of 
slave-holding  as  a  Christian  ought  to  speak  1 
Is  it  not  necessary  to  keep  the  subject  in  view, 
to  prevent  interest  from  blinding  the  percep- 
tions of  those  who  do  not  hold  slaves  them- 
selves, but  who  derive  large  profits  from 
trading  in  the  products  of  their  labour  ?  As 
long  as  the  system  exists,  its  attempted  ex- 
termination will  excite  and  offend  its  advo- 
cates. The  first  memorial  presented  against 
it,  as  long  ago  as  when  congress  sat  in  New 
York,  made  a  great  stir,  and  one  of  the 
southern  members  then  distinguished  himself 
by  his  violent  declaiiiation  against  those  who 
would  put  forth  a  hand  to  disturb  the  system. 

Our  attention  is  sometimes  called  to  the 
original  ground  upon  which  Friends  de- 
nounced and  relinquished  slave-holding.  As 
John  Woolman,  in  his  day,  was  a  distinguish- 
ed abolitionist,  a  few  selections  from  records 
of  his  views  may  be  usefully  revived.  On  a 
journey  to  the  south  in  the  year  1760,  he 
writes  thus  : — 

"  The  sense  I  had  of  the  state  of  the 
churches,  brought  a  weight  of  distress  upon 
me.  The  gold  to  me  appeared  dim,  and  the 
fine  gold  changed,  and  though  this  is  the  case 
too  generall}",  yet  the  sense  of  it  in  these 
parts  hath,  in  a  particular  mamier,  borne 
heavy  upon  me.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
through  the  prevailing  of  the  spirit  of  this 
world,  the  minds  of  many  were  brought  to  an 
inward  desolation ;  and  instead  of  the  spirit 
of  meekness,  gentleness,  and  heavenly  wis- 
dom, which  are  the  necessary  companions  of 
the  true  sheep  of  Christ,  a  spirit  of  fierceness 
and  the  love  of  dominion  too  generally  pre- 
vailed.   From  small  beginnings  in  errors. 
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great  buildings  by  degrees  are  raised  ;  and 
from  one  age  to  another,  are  more  and  more 
strengthened  by  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  people ;  and  as  men  obtain  reputation  by 
their  profession  of  the  truth,  their  virtues  are 
mentioned  as  arguments  in  favour  of  general 
error  ;  and  those  of  less  note,  to  justify  them- 
selves, say,  such  and  such  good  men  did  the 
like.  By  what  other  steps  could  the  people 
of  Judah  arise  to  that  height  in  wickedness, 
as  to  give  just  ground  for  the  prophet  Isaiah 
to  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that 
'  none  calleth  for  justice,  nor  any  pleadeth 
for  truth  ;'  or  for  the  Almighty  to  call  upon 
the  great  city  of  Jerusalem,  just  before  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  '  if  ye  can  find  a  man, 
if  there  be  any  that  executeth  judgment,  that 
seeketh  the  truth,  and  I  will  pardon  it.'  The 
prospect  of  a  road  lying  open  to  the  same  de- 
generacy in  some  parts  of  this  newly  settled 
land  of  America,  in  respect  to  our  conduct 
towards  the  negroes,  hath  deeply  bowed  my 
mind  in  this  journey ;  and  though  to  briefly 
relate  how  these  people  are  treated,  is  no 
agreeable  work,  yet  after  often  reading  over 
the  notes  I  made  as  I  traveled,  I  find  my 
mind  engaged  to  preserve  them. 

"  Many  of  the  white  people  in  these  pro- 
vinces take  little  or  no  care  of  negro  mar- 
riages ;  and  when  negroes  marry  after  their 
own  way,  some  make  so  little  account  of 
these  marriages,  that  with  views  of  outward 
interest,  they  often  part  men  from  their 
wives,  by  selling  them  far  asunder,  which  is 
common  when  estates  are  sold  by  executors 
at  vendue.  Many  whose  labour  is  heavy, 
being  followed  at  their  business  in  the  field 
by  a  man  with  a  whip,  hired  for  that  purpose, 
have  in  common  little  else  allowed  but  one 
peck  of  Indian  corn  and  some  salt  for  one 
week,  with  a  few  potatoes  ;  the  potatoes  they 
commonly  raise  by  their  own  labour,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  The  correction  en- 
suing on  their  disobedience  to  overseers,  or 
slothfulness  in  business,  is  often  very  severe, 
and  sometimes  desperate.  Men  and  women 
have  many  times  scarce  clothes  enough  to 
hide  their  nakedness,  and  boys  and  girls  are 
often  quite  naked  amongst  their  masters' 
children.  Some  of  our  Society  and  some  of 
the  society  called  New  Lights,  use  some  en- 
deavours to  instruct  those  they  have  in  read- 
in^  ;  but  in  common  this  is  not  only  neglected, 
bu^t  disapproved.  These  are  the  people  by 
whose  labour  the  other  inhabitants  are  in 
great  measure  supported,  and  many  of  them 
in  the  luxuries  of  life.  These  are  the  people 
who  have  made  no  agreement  to  serve  us,  and 
who  have  not  forfeited  their  liberty  that  we 
know  of;  these  arc  the  souls  for  whom  Christ 
died  ;  and  for  our  conduct  towards  them,  we 
must  answer  before  Him  who  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  They  who  know  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  dhrist  whom  he  hath  sent, 
and  are  thus  acquainted  with  the  merciful 
benevolent  gospel  spirit,  will  therein  perceive 
that  the  indignation  of  God  is  kindled  against 
oppression  and  cruelty  ;  and  in  beholding  the 
great  distress  of  so  numerous  a  people,  will 
find  cause  for  mourning." 

While  on  this  journey,  he  wrote  an  epistle 
to  Friends  of  New  Garden  and  Cane  Creek 


Monthly  Meetings,  to  whom  he  imparts  this 
counsel :  "  My  dear  friends,  dwell  in  humility, 
and  take  heed  that  no  views  of  outward  gain 
get  too  deep  hold  of  you,  that  so  your  eyes 
being  single  to  the  Lord,  you  may  be  pre- 
served in  the  way  of  safety.  When  people 
let  loose  their  minds  after  the  love  of  outward 
things,  and  are  more  engaged  in  pursuing  the 
profits  and  seeking  the  friendships  of  this 
world,  than  to  be  inwardly  acquainted  with  the 
waj'  of  true  peace ;  such  walk  in  a  vain  shadow, 
while  the  true  comfort  of  life  is  wanting  ; 
their  examples  are  often  hurtful  to  others, 
and  their  treasures  thus  collected,  do  many 
times  prove  dangerous  snares  to  their  child- 
ren. But  where  people  are  sincerely  devoted 
to  follow  Christ,  and  dwell  under  the  influence 
of  his  Holy  Spirit,  their  stability  and  firm- 
ness, through  a  divine  blessing,  •  is  at  times 
like  dew  on  the  tender  plants  round  about 
them,  and  the  weightiness  of  their  spirits 
secretly  works  on  the  minds  of  others,  and  in 
this  condition,  through  the  spreading  influence 
of  divine  love,  they  feel  a  care  over  the  flock, 
and  the  way  is  opened  for  maintaining  good 
order  in  the  Society  ;  and  though  we  meet 
with  opposition  from  another  spirit,  yet  as 
there  is  a  dwelling  in  meekness,  feeling  our 
spirits  subject,  and  moving  only  in  the  gentle 
peaceable  wisdom,  the  inward  reward  of 
quietness,  will  be  greater  than  all  our  diffi- 
culties. 

"  And  now,  dear  friends  and  brethren, 
as  you  are  improving  a  wilderness,  and  may 
be  numbered  amongst  the  first  planters  in  one 
part  of  a  province,  I  beseech  you,  in  the  love 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  wisely  consider  the  force 
of  your  examples,  and  think  how  much  your 
successors  may  be  thereby  affected.  It  is  a 
help  in  a  country,  yea,  and  a  great  favour  and 
a  blessing,  when  customs  first  settled,  are 
agreeable  to  sound  wisdom  ;  so  when  they 
are  otherwise,  the  efl^;ct  of  them  is  grievous, 
and  children  feel  themselves  encompassed  with 
difficulties  prepared  for  them  by  their  prede- 
cessors. As  moderate  care  and  exercise,  un- 
der the  direction  of  pure  wisdom,  is  useful 
both  to  mind  and  body,  so  by  this  means,  in 
general,  the  real  wants  of  life  are  easily  sup- 
plied ;  our  gracious  Father  having  so  propor- 
tioned one  to  the  other  that,  keeping  in  the 
true  medium,  we  may  pass  on  quietly.  Where 
slaves  are  purchased  to  do  our  labour,  nume- 
rous difficulties  attend  it.  To  rational  crea- 
tures bondage  is  uneasy,  and  frequently  occa- 
sions sourness  and  discontent  in  them,  which 
afi'ects  the  family,  and  such  who  claim  the 
mastery  over  them  ;  and  thus  people  and 
their  children  are  many  times  encompassed 
with  vexations,  which  arise  from  their  apply- 
ing to  wrong  methods  to  get  a  living. 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  there  are  large 
numbers  of  Friends  in  your  parts,  who  have 
no  slaves  ;  and  in  tender  and  most  afiectionate 
love,  I  beseech  you  to  keep  clear  from  pur- 
chasing any.  Look,  my  dear  friends,  to  Di- 
vine Providence,  and  follow  in  simplicity  that 
exercise  of  body,  that  plainness  and  frugality, 
which  true  wisdom  leads  to;  so  may  you  be 
preserved  from  those  dangers  which  attend 
such  who  are  aiming  at  outward  ease  and 
greatness.  Treasures,  though  small,  attained 


on  a  true  principle  of  virtue,  are  sweet  in  the 
possession,  and  while  we  walk  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord,  there  is  true  comfort  and  satisfac- 
tion. Here,  neither  the  murmurs  of  an  op- 
pressed people,  nor  throbbing  uneasy  con- 
science, nor  anxious  thoughts  about  the  events 
of  things,  hinder  the  enjoyment  of  it." 

B.  Z. 

THE  NATURALIST'S  SUMMER  EVENING  WALK. 

When  day  declining  sheds  a  milder  gleam, 

What  time  the  May-fly  haunts  the  pool  or  stream ; 

When  the  still  owl  skims  round  the  grassy  mead, 

What  time  the  timorous  hare  limps  forth  to  feed; 

Then  be  the  time  to  steal  adown  the  vale. 

And  listen  to  the  vagrant  cuckoo's  tale ; 

To  hear  the  clamorous  curlew  call  his  mate. 

Or  the  soft  quail  his  tender  tale  relate; 

To  see  the  swallow  skiin  the  dark'ning  plain. 

Belated,  to  support  her  infant  train  ; 

To  mark  the  swift  in  rapid  giddy  ring, 

Dart  round  the  steeple,  unsubdued  of  wing: 

Amusive  birds!  say,  where  your  hid  retreat, 

When  the  frost  rages,  and  the  tempests  beat? 

Whence  your  return,  by  such  nice  instinct  led, 

When  spring,  soft  season,  lifts  her  bloomy  head  7 

Such  baffled  searches  mock  man's  prying  pride, — 

The  God  of  nature  is  your  secret  guide  I 

While  deep'ning  shades  obscure  the  face  of  day. 

To  yonder  bench,  leaf-shelter'd,  let  us  stray, 

Till  blended  objects  fail  the  swimming  sight, 

And  all  the  fading  landscape  sinks  in  night ; 

To  hear  the  drowsy  dor  come  brushing  by. 

With  buzzing  wing,  or  the  shrill  cricket  cry ; 

To  see  the  feeding  bat  glance  through  the  wood, 

To  catch  the  distant  falling  of  the  flood  ; 

While  o'er  the  cliflf  th'  awaken'd  churn-owl  hung, 

Thro'  the  still  gloom  protracts  his  chattering  song  ; 

While  high  in  air,  and  poised  upon  his  wings, 

Unseen,  the  soft,  enamour'd  wood-lark  sings; 

These,  nature's  works,  the  curious  mind  employ, 

Inspire  a  soothing  melancholy  joy; 

As  fancy  warms,  a  pleasing  kind  of  pain 

Steals  o'er  the  cheek,  and  thrills  the  creeping  vein. 

Each  rural  sight,  each  sound,  each  smell  combine 
The  tinkling  shecp-bell,  or  the  breath  of  kiiie; 
The  new-mown  hay,  that  scents  the  swelling  breeze, 
Or  cottage  chimney  smoking  through  the  trees. 

White,  of  Selborne. 

As  daylight  can  be  seen  through  small 
holes,  so  do  little  things  show  a  person's  cha- 
racter.— Drew. 

Tailor  Wanted. 

A  young  man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  is  accustomed  to  making  plain 
clothes,  can  hear  of  a  good  situation  in  the 
country,  by  applying  to  George  W.  Taylor, 
at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 

5th  mo.  1836. 

WANTED — An  apprentice  to  the  Plaster-, 
ing  business.    Apply  at  this  office. 


DiKD.  at  her  residence  in  Providence,  on  the  after- 
noon of  third  month,  20th,  Abigail  Hoi.den,  widow  of 
the  late  John  Holden,  in  the  93d  year  of  her  age,  an 
exemplary  member  of  our  Society. 

 in  Dover,  N.  H.  on  the  20lh  of  fourth  month, 

Elizabeth  CiiASR,  ntjed  six  years  and  eight  months;  i 
and  on  the  3d  of  fifth  month,  instant,  LvniA,  aged  nine  | 
years,  children  of  Levi  and  Hannah  G.  Sawyer — both 
of  small  po.\. 
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From  tile  Lindfield  Reporter. 

Failure  of  the  Apprentice  Scheme  in  the 
West  Indies. 

Facts  have  at  last  shown  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  friends  and  promoters  of  the 
abolition  of  slavery  all  over  the  kingdom  to 
bestir  themselves  in  order  to  prevent  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  twenty  millions  of  indem- 
nity to  the  planters,  until  the  fatal  apprentice- 
ship clause  in  the  emancipation  act  shall  have 
been  repealed,  by  a  short  bill  to  correct  and 
amend  this  act.  If  the  planters  once  get  our 
money  without  a  repeal  of  that  clause,  the 
friends  of  humanity  will  either  have  to  carry 
on  a  constant  struggle  against  cruelty  and 
oppression,  or  we  may  expect  revolt  and  re- 
bellion from  the  oppressed  apprentices.  We 
have  now  complete  evidence  that  if  the  bill 
had  been  passed  without  the  fatal  clause,  the 
consequences  would  have  been  glorious. 

The  talented  editor  of  the  Patriot  News- 
paper has  placed  the  subject  in  so  clear  a 
point  of  view  in  the  following  article,  dated 
July  1.5th,  1835,  that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to 
contribute  to  its  wider  circulation. 

"  If  we  may  be  thought  to  have  been  too 
sparing  or  too  cautious,  of  late,  in  referring 
to  the  state  of  things  in  our  West  India  colo- 
nies, our  reserve  has  arisen  from  one  cause 
alone ;  the  imperfect  information  which  we 
possessed  as  to  the  actual  working  of  the 
new  system,  and  an  anxiety  to  avoid  subject- 
ing ourselves  to  the  imputation  of  a  sweeping 
induction  from  a  few  partial  statements.  Hav- 
ing from  the  first  entertained  a  very  firm  per- 
suasion, upon  no  slender  grounds,  that  the 
apprentice  scheme  must  prove  either  fallacious 
or  abortive,  we  have  been  surprised  at  nothing 
but  the  degree  of  apparent  or  partial  success 
that  has  hitherto  attended  it.  Unfeignedly 
should  we  have  rejoiced  to  find  our  presenti- 
ments disproved ;  but  the  private  letters  and 
public  documents  received  by  the  last  arrivals 
from  Jamaica,  compel  us  to  believe  that  no- 
thing beyond  a  mitigation — in  some  cases  not 
a  mitigation — of  slavery  has  been  effected  in 
that  island,  by  Lord  Stanley's  bungling  ap- 
prentice scheme,  with  all  the  specious  and 
costly  apparatus  required  for  working  it. 

<'  Under  humane  resident  proprietors,  even 


r  than  they 
be  entirely 
this  is  not 


the  old  system  worked  to  a  certain  extent  ef- 
fectively ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
therefore,  that  on  particular 
prentices  are  found  working 
did  as  slaves.  We  believe  it 
the  fault  of  their  masters,  that 
generally  the  case.  '  If  says  a  private  let- 
ter now  before  us,  '  the  managers  of  proper- 
ties would  give  fair  play  to  the  new  system, 
it  would  work  very  well.    An  attorney  and 

his  overseer  in  ,  have,  I  think  given  it  a 

fair  trial.  A  fair  offer  was  made  to  the  people 
for  their  Saturday ;  the  agreement  was  kept 
up;  and  a  large  crop  has  been  taken  off"  five 
or  six  weeks  sooner  than  the  usual  time;  and 
the  people  on  that  property  connected  with 
my  church,  express  their  satisfaction.'  But 
this  is,  unhappily,  an  exceptign  to  the  general 
practice.  How  could  fair  play  to  the  appren- 
tice system  be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  the 
petty  tyrants  who  have  been  brutalized  by 
the  possession  of  that  irresponsible  power  of 
which  the  emancipation  act  was  designed  to 
deprive  them  ?  The  same  letter  states,  that 
the  old  system  is  still  substantially  awhered  to, 
and  as  little  regard  paid  to  the  ne\<i|>ystem  as 
possible.  First,  the  half  Friday  allowed  by 
law  to  the  apprentices,  is  almost  universally 
withheld.  '  The  planters  will  not  give  it  up ; 
and  if  the  apprentice  complains,  the  overseer 
is  at  no  loss  to  frame  a  complaint  against  the 
apprentice,  which  subjects  him,  perhaps,  to  a 
ffogging,  or  the  tread-mill,  and  working  so 
many  half  Fridays,  or  whole  Saturdays,  as 
they  please.'  Thus  the  slave  is  obliged  to 
surrender  his  rights ;  and,  in  many  cases  he 
is  still  allowed  no  other  day  than  the  Sunday 
to  market  and  work  for  himself.  On  one 
estate,  the  property  of  a  most  respectable 
firm  in  London,  to  whose  humane  intentions 
our  correspondent  bears  honourable  testi- 
mony,— but,  alas!  what  avail  the  intentions 
of  non-resident  proprietors "? — a  gang  of  about 
fifty  females  were  worked  in  chains  for  twelve 
days  '  during  the  Passion  and  Easter  weeks.' 
Report  says  they  had  refused  to  comply  with 
certain  terms  offered  to  them  for  their  Satur- 
day. The  stipendiary  magistrate  of  the  dis- 
trict, on  being  appealed  to,  decided  in  favour 
of  the  apprentices.  On  this,  some  of  them 
were  taken  before  the  governor,  and  another 
stipendiary  magistrate  was  sent  for  from 
Spanish  Town,  who  proved  more  pliant. 
'  What  induced  him  to  sentence  these  poor 
people  to  be  worked  in  chains,'  says  our  cor- 
respondent, '  is  best  known  to  himself.  I 
hear  that  the  people  still  refuse  to  give  up 
their  Saturday.  This  estate  I  always  consi- 
dered as  the  best  managed  property  in  this 
district.' 

"  The  stipendiary  magistrates  are,  unfor- 
tunately, with  very  few  exceptions,  by  far  too 


intimate  with  the  overseers  to  do  justice  to 
any  complaints  brought  against  ihew!.  Tueir 
situation  must  be  admitted  to  be  one  that  ex- 
poses them  to  strong  temptations  and  a  se- 
vere trial  of  integrity  ;  and  those  who  left 
this  country  without  the  requisite  moral  quali- 
fications, are  not  likely  to  have  their  princi- 
ples improved  by  mingling  in  a  society  of 
mercenaries  and  libertines,  by  whom  mar- 
riage is  deemed  a  disgrace,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  the  skin  the  only  standard  of  right. 
The  Jamaica  Despatch  of  May  5th  (not  an 
anti-slavery  paper)  contains  the  following 
statement,  which  appears  to  furnish  a  flagrant 
specimen  of  the  doings  of  some  of  these  spe- 
cials. 

'  A  few  days  ago  a  sailor,  a  free  black  man,  was 
taken  up  at  Manchioneal,  and  sent  to  Kingston  by  one 
of  the  drog^gers,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  public  autho- 
rities of  the  city,  on  liis  arrival;  but  no  charge  what- 
ever was  preferred  against  him  by  the  magistrates  at 
Manchioneal.  T\\e  paper,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was 
brought  here  as  a  prisoner,  for  warrant  it  was  not — 
was  handed  to  the  police  officer  by  the  owner  of  the 
drogger.  Upon  what  ground  the  special  magistrates 
committed  this  man  to  the  penal  gang,  until  he  proves 
his  freedom,  we  have  yet  to  learn;  but  he  was  seen 
working  yesterday  morning  in  the  public  streets,  with 
a  chain  round  his  neck.' 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  illegality 
of  this  conduct,  as  no  man  can  now  be  required 
to  prove  his  freedom.  The  abolition  act  lays 
the  onus  of  disproving  a  negro's  freedom  up- 
on the  person  claiming  him  as  an  apprentice. 
But  we  are  assured  that  numbers  are  held  in 
bondage  by  individuals  who  can  substantiate 
no  such  title,  and  who  can  consequently  lay 
no  claim  to  the  compensation  money.  Here 
is  another  specimen  of  the  special  magistrates. 

'  The  Messrs.  have,  to  their  honour, 

just  sent  directions  for  a  Dr.  B.  to  be  dis- 
charged from  their  estate  in   ,  for  his 

disgusting  conduct  and  indecent  exposure  of 

a  married  woman,  a  member  of  the   

church.  This  he  did  when  the  woman  was 
insensible,  and  witnesses  informed  the  hus- 
band of  it.  The  stipendiary  magistrate  asked 
the  husband  if  5Z.  would  pacify  him.  He  re- 
fused it,  and  B.  was  indicted.  The  jury 
threw  out  the  bill  as  usual  here  in  such  cases, 
and  now  the  magistrates  have  put  the  hus- 
band to  his  oath,  that  Dr.  B.  did  not  offer 
him  51.  True ;  but  B.  the  magistrate  of- 
fered 51. ;  and  I  wrote  to  inform  him  that 
money  would  not  settle  the  matter.  He  is 
now,  I  believe,  in  England.  These  men  want 
to  make  the  proprietors  of  the  estate  believe 
that  the  whole  is  false.  The  fact  is,  the  at- 
torney on  the  estate  is  a  magistrate,  and  teas 
a  violent  colonial  church  unionist.^ 

"  In  the  interior  and  remote  parts  of  the 
island,  the  grossest  oppression  and  cruelty 
are  practised  with  little  or  no  check  from 
the  magistracy.  '  One  of  my  people,'  writes  a 
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missionary,  '  in  a  remote  part,  was  sentenced 
to  three  months' imprisonment  for  holding  an 
mlawful  religious  meeting  in  an  unlicensed 
house.  He  has  just  served  his  time  in  jail. 
This  was  done  by  order  of  the  overseer,  who 
found  that  praying  was  a  hinderance  to  his 
plans.  He  is  in  the  practice  of  getting  young 
females  to  dance  at  his  house  in  the  evening. 
....  Thus,  a  brothel  is  legal,  a  house  of 
prayer  illegal.' 

"  The  anti-slavery  committee  have  put 
forth  a  circular  containing  some  other  speci- 
mens of  the  working  of  the  apprentice  scheme 
in  Jamaica.  Among  these  we  find  a  Mr. 
Kennedy  indicted  for  shooting  an  old  wo- 
man: — the  grand  jury  ignored  the  bill.  A 
Mr.  Portland  shot  an  old  negro  for  not  wallc- 
ing  faster :  verdict,  manslaughter,  and  the 
sentence,  nine  months'  imprisonment !  A  Mr. 
Mouchette  caused  one  of  his  negroes  to  be 
torn  by  dogs,  for  going  off  the  estate  to  bury 
his  wife;  he  was  convicted,  and  fined  100/. 
currenc)'^.  A  book-keeper,  named  Bracken- 
ridge,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  one  negro, 
and  an  injury  done  to  two  others,  by  shooting 
at  them  through  the  door  of  the  hut,  where 
they  were  assembled  singing  hymns.  Several 
cases  of  dying,  from  the  effects  of  flogging, 
are  reported.  In  fact  many  of  the  so-called 
apprentices  finding  their  situation  worse  than 
before,  openly  declare  that  they  wish  the  1st 
of  August  had  never  come. 

"  In  Dem.erara,  Dominica,  St.  Kitt's,  and 
other  colonies,  things  would  seem  to  be  even 
worse  than  in  Jamaica.  In  Demei-ara,  '  the 
governor  and  the  slave-owners  are  at  daggers 
drawn,'  and  '  the  slaves  are  worse  off  than 
ever.'  In  Dominica,  '  there  is  not  the  least 
change  for  the  better  towards  the  appren- 
tices ;  every  thing  is  going  on  in  the  same 
old  way.'  Of  seventeen  colonial  special  ma- 
gistrates in  this  colony,  all  but  two  are  own- 
ers, attorncya,  and  managers,  and  have  re- 
ceived their  appointment  for  the  parishes  in 
which  their  estates  lie.  Under  the  pretence 
of  law,  they  may  now  therefore  use  the  cart- 
whip  ad  libitum. 

" '  Our  stipendiary  magistrates,'  says  a  letter  from 
this  island, '  seem  to  have  come  but  for  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  negroes:  they  are  coinijletcly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  planters.  Tiie  employer  who  chooses  to 
have  liis  apprentice  flogged,  or  otherwise  punished, 
needs  but  bring  him  before  the  stipendiary  magistrates, 
make  a  charge,  and  have  it  supjiortcd  by  some  wretch  ; 
sentence  such  as  he  desires,  is  immediately  pronounced; 
the  accused  may  allege  whatever  he  nmy  think  projjcr 
in  defence, — he  is  seldom,  if  ever  attended  to. 

"  '  I  often  feel  for  those  unfortunate  people  who  are 
brought  from  tbe  estates  before  the  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates, to  he  accused  and  sentenced :  for  the  least  fault 
imaginable,  the  marmgi-r  receives  the  majrislrale's  xoar. 
rant  to  punish  liis  apprentice,  either  by  flogging  or  con- 
finement, or  he  is  Hogged  in  the  public  market-place, 
or  sent  to  the  chain  gang.' 

"  In  St.  Kitt's,  six  out  of  the  eight  special 
magistrates  have  given  permission  to  flog  the 
small  gangs  on  estates,  both  male  and  female. 
'  The  planters,'  it  is  said,  '  have  found  the 
system  of  apprenticeship,  as  now  adminis- 
tered, so  little  difli  reiit  from  slavery  that 
they  are  determined  to  cling  to  it !' 

"  There  arc,  no  doubt,  some  honourable 
exceptions  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  sti- 
pendiaries.   From  the  abuse  which  the  Ja- 


maica Despatch  pours  upon  Mr.  Bourn  for 
committing  a  Mr.  McLean  to  the  house  of 
correction  for  assaulting  an  apprentice,  we 
infer  with  pleasure  that  he  is  doing  his  duty 
like  an  honest  man.  The  Despatch  speaks 
of  his  conduct  as  '  unheard  of  in  Jainaica  :' — 
aflinns,  that,  as  a  special  magistrate,  Mr. 
Bourn's  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  beyond 
complaints  between  master  and  apprentice ; 
the  duty  '  might  have  been  performed  by  the 
magistrate  who  is  in  charge  of  Clifton  Mount 
Estate,  without  subjecting  the  j'oung  man  to 
so  much  degradation  and  inconvenience  ;'  and 
it  is  added,  ingenuously  enough,  that  '  if  bail 
had  been  taken,  in  the  first  instance,  for  Mr. 
McLean's  appearance,  this  matter  might  never 
have  been  heard  of.''  Most  likely ;  but  we 
wish  to  hear  more  of  it. 

"  As  a  measure  of  present  relief  to  the  ne- 
groes, it  is  evident,  then,  that  the  apprentice 
scheme  has  proved  wholly  delusive  ;  and  the 
twenty  millions  have  been  voted  in  vain.  The 
transition  from  slavery  to  freedom,  whenever 
it  comes,  will  be  just  as  extreme  and  as  vio- 
lent a  change  to  all  parties,  as  it  would  have 
been  if,  on  the  first  of  August  last,  all  the  ne- 
groes had  been  unconditionally  emancipated. 
No  steps  are  being  taken  to  fit  the  appren- 
tices for  a  larger  measure  of  freedom. 

"'  We  hear  of  iron  collars  and  the  cat,'  says  the  Ja- 
inaica Watchman;  'the  triangle  at  the  junction  of 
roads  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  villages  may  he 
seen ;  but  not  one  word  about  the  establishment  of 
schools  for  the  education,  or  of  catechists  for  the  reli- 
gious instruction  of  those  who,  we  are  gravely  told, 
are  uncivilised  demi-savages.  With  some  few  honour- 
able exceptions,  we  know  of  no  inducements  which 
have  been  held  out  by  masters  or  attorneys  to  cheerful 
and  continuous  labour.  The  grand  means  of  civilisa- 
tion and  of  promoting  industry,  is  the  cat.  That  and 
the  triangle  are  to  teach  the  ignorant  their  duty  to- 
wards their  God  and  their  neighbours, — to  point  out 
the  necessity  of  cheerful  and  regular  labour,  and  the 
advantages  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  frugality.  Every 
divine  precept,  every  moral  duty  is  to  be  impressed  on 
tlicm  by  means  of  this  all-potent  regenerator.  Mental 
improvement  and  bodHy  exertions  arc  to  be  the  results 
of  a  frequent  and  vigorous  application  of  the  eat.  Pain 
of  body  is,  in  this  enlightened  age,  the  method  adopted 
of  producing  intellectual  advancement.  In  a  word,  the 
negro  is  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  free  man,  and 
fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  denizen  of  England,  by  means  of  the  triangle  and 
the  cat.  This  is  the  mighty  experiment  wiiicii  is  be- 
ing  tried  in  Jamaica;  witii  what  chance  of  success 
may  be  readily  inferred  from  the  result  which  attended 
it  during  tlie  continuance  of  the  slave  system.  Whether 
wc  look  at  the  law  or  the  practice,  wo  can  see  nothing 
to  induce  a  hope  that  the  apprenticeship  will  prove  be- 
neficial to  the  negroes.  The  few  who  have  endeavoured 
to  make  it  what  it  really  was  intended  to  be,  a  proba- 
tionary state,  and  to  actuate  the  labourers  by  a  more 
worthy  motive  than  tiie  dread  of  the  lash,  have  been 
reviled,  and  abused,  and  ridiculed,  and  calumniated  in 
every  possible  manner,  and  are  only  encouraged  to 
persevere  bj'  the  consciousness  of  the  correctness  of 
their  views,  and  the  success  which,  notwithstanding 
all  the  opposition,  has  attended  their  exertions.  Well 
will  it  be  for  .Jamaica,  if,  before  it  be  too  late,  their  e.K- 
ample  is  followed,  their  plans  adopted.' 

"  We  arc  wrong,  however,  in  saying  that 
no  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  against 
tlie  termination  of  the  apprentice  scheme: 
but  what  are  they?  Meetings  have  been  held 
at  Falmouth  and  Morant  Bay,  to  promote  the 
importation  of  European  labourers,  to  colo- 
nize the  fertile  lands  of  the  interior,  for  the 
purpose  of  cultivating  coffee,  ginger,  and  other 
minor  products.    The  resolutions  passed  at 


these  meetings  assert  the  entire  failure  of  the 
transition  scheme.  Thus  we  find  it  resolved, 
by  the  meeting  held  at  Morant  Bay,  April 
9th,  to  form  '  the  St.  Thomas-in-the-East 
Agricultural  Immigration  Society :' 

"' That,  as,  in  their  present  state  of  modified  bon- 
dage, the  apprenticed  labourers  work  only  from  com- 
pulsion, it  is  not  in  reason  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  suddenly  assume  habits  of  laborious  industry  when 
that  compuUion  shall  have  ceased. 

"'  That,  considering  the  natural  habits  of  our  half- 
civilised  peasantry,  we  cannot  contemplate,  without 
horror,  the  approach  of  a  period  which  is  to  let  them 
loose  from  all  artificial  control  and  restraint,  unin- 
fluenced tovpards  us  (with  lew  exceptions)  by  any  mo- 
ral attachments,  and  regarding  only  the  gratification 
of  their  own  vicious  and  slothful  propensities. 

" '  That  it  is  evident  to  this  meeting,  that  the  only 
means  by  which  the  colony  can  be  preserved  from 
anarchy  and  ruin,  when  the  period  of  compulsory 
servitude  shall  have  passed,  is  the  adoption  of  imme- 
diate measures  for  increasing  the  number  of  its  labour- 
ing population,  by  introducing  and  settling  on  the  ele- 
vated  lands  agricultural  labourers  from  Europe.' 

"  The  Falmouth  resolutions  (May  4)  are  in  a  simi- 
lar  strain : — 

"  '  At  a  public  meeting,  held  at  the  Court  House, 
Falmouth,  on  the  4th  instant,  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  agreed  to  : 

"  '  Resolved, — That  nine  months'  experience  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  having  verified  the  worst  antici- 
pations of  all  practical  men  of  its  unprofitable  working, 
this  meeting  can  no  longer  shut  their  eyes  to  the  al- 
ternative, that  the  cultivation  of  the  staple  productions 
of  the  island  must  shortly  be  abandoned.  For  that 
notwithstanding  the  most  propitious  seasons  which 
could  be  desired,  and  the  advantage  derived  from  for- 
mer  years'  labour,  the  present  sugar  crop  does  not 
promise  to  be  even  an  average  one;  occasioned  solely 
by  the  very  small  portion  of  labour  obtained  from  the 
negroes  since  the  first  of  August  last.  That  the  whole 
work  now  got  from  the  apprentices,  even  with  the 
liberal  hire  (.' .')  paid  for  their  ovvn  time,  is  confined  to 

the  manufactaring  the  crop,  to  the  total  neglect  of  the 

cane  and  grass  fields.  That  the  usual  field  of  plant 
has  not  been  established,  nor  have  the  ratoon  canes 
been  duly  attended  to.  That  the  falling  off  in  next 
year's  crop  must  be  necessarily  serious,  and,  the  evil 
increasing  annually,  the  natural  consequence  must  be 
the  gradual  throwing  up  of  the  sugar  plantations,  not- 
withstanding assertions  to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of 
inexperienced  persons  who  flatter  themselves  with  false 
hope?. 

"  'Resolved, — That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting, 
the  only  chance  of  preserving  the  island  from  destruc- 
tion, is  offered  by  the  settlement  of  white  families  in 
the  interior,  where  the  climate  is  so  temperate,  that 
Europeans  could  peribrm  all  the  labours  required  in 
cultivating  provisions,  coffee,  ginger,  and  the  minor 
products;  the  males  would,  in  due  tijue,  form  a  valua- 
ble body  of  police;  they  might  occasionally  be  em- 
ployed  on  sugar  estates  and  other  plantations,  and 
attbrd  a  valuable  example  of  industry  to  the  appren- 
tices, and  would  pre  occupy  those  lands  which,  if  left 
waste,  would  be  resorted  to  by  all  the  idle  and  disso- 
lute of  the  negroes,  when  the  period  of  absolute  free- 
dom  arrives.' 

"  The  '  impoverished  state  of  the  country' 
forbidding  the  hope  that  the  island  revenue 
can  bear  the  expense  of  importing  emigrants, 
the  aid  of  the  mother  country — the  further  la 
generosity  of  credulous  John  Bull — is  to  be 
invoked  for  this  object ! !  Modest  proposal. 

"  What  is  to  be  done?  Withhold  the  twenty 
millions  ?  No  ;  pay  them,  and  abolish  at  once 
the  apprentice  scheme,  which  the  planters 
own  to  be  unprofitable,  and  which  they  have 
themselves  frustrated.  If  this  is  not  done, 
we  tell  the  proprietors  of  West  India  estates 
in  this  country,  that  the  compensation  money, 
which  might  be  an  ample  indemnification  to 
them,  nay,  a  pure  bonus,  will,  through  the 
knavery  and  recklessness  of  their  overseers 
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and  managers,  be  all  swallowed  up  in  the 
profligate  and  improvident  mismanagement 
which  ia  still  "persisted  in  at  their  cost,  as 
well  as  to  the  maddening  of  the  disappointed 
negroes.  The  apprenticeship  system,  now  in 
operation,  is  a  gross  fraud  upon  this  country ; 
and,  as  it  has  all  the  vices,  so  it  will  entail 
all  the  ruinous  consequences  of  the  old  sys- 
tem. It  detains  on  the  estates  a  superfluous 
and  unprofitable  amount  of  labour ; — it  dis- 
countenances all  mechanical  improvements  in 
cultivation,  all  saving  of  manual  labour ; — it 
perpetuates  at  once  the  most  wasteful  hus- 
bandry and  the  most  enormously  costly  sys- 
tem of  management ; — it  precludes  all  social 
improvement ; — it  plants  with  the  whip,  and 
it  reaps  crimes  and  curses." 

SCENES  IN  THE  WEST. 

From  a  Journal  of  Timothy  Flint,  from  the 
Red  River  to  the  Ouachitta  or  Washita,  in 
Louisiana,  in  1835,  the  following  passages  are 
taken,  without  much  regard  to  connection. 
They  partake  of  the  vivacity  and  graphic  spi- 
rit which  characterise  his  previous  produc- 
tions. 

"  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  accom- 
panied by  my  son  and  William  Vorhees,  Esq., 
I  commenced  my  journey  for  a  survey  of  your 
grant.     We  started  on  horseback,  crossed 
Red  River  at  Alexandria,  and  entered  the 
wide  belt  of  pine  forest  that  stretches  the 
whole  distance  between  the  two  great  streams. 
The  sky  was  deeply  overcast,  and  there  was 
a  brisk  southwestern  breeze.    Of  course  we 
had  in  the  greatest  perfection  through  the  day 
the  swell  and  lulling  of  the  wind  among  the 
tassels  of  the  long-leaved  pine,  prolonged  in 
the  lofty  umbrella  summits  from  distance  to 
distance,  until  the  sound  faded  away,  likp  the 
distant  dash  of  the  sea.    This  deep,  rustling 
forest  noise,  so  powerful  in  its  influence  upon 
every  contemplative  spirit,  tends,  it  seems  to 
me,  more  than  any  other  of  the  voices  of  na- 
ture, to  raise  the  soul  "  to  solemn  thought  and 
heavenly  musing."    Generally  at  some  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  of  my  young  associates,  I 
paused  often  to  listen  to  this  breezy  anthem 
swelling  and  dying  away  in  the  distance,  and 
the  thoughts  and  events  of  other  years  often 
came  over  my  memory.    On  the  way  to  Big 
Creek,  we  cross  the  Flacon,  a  beautiful  little 
stream  ;  and  within  three  or  four  miles  of  that 
creek.  Clear  Creek,  a  still  more  beautiful  one. 
The  general  impression  is,  that  all  the  little 
streams  of  the  south  are  turbid  and  discolour- 
ed.   So  far  from,  it,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
perfectly  limpid  brooks  in  the  world.    It  is 
perennial  and  unvarying,  fed  by  spring  foun- 
tains, which  run  down  deep  hollows  shaded 
by  vines,  flowering  shrubs  and  beeches ;  is  as 
clear  as  light,  ruiming  over  sands  as  white  as 
snow,  and  with  just  enough  of  meander  and 
murm-ur  to  be  one  of  Bryant's  complaining 
brooks.    Noble  beeches,  impervious  to  the 
sun's  rays,  sustain  the  coolness  of  the  water. 
It  is  a  sort  of  forest  inn,  a  regular  halting 
place  for  refreshment.    Remote  as  it  seems 
ifrom  the  haunts  of  men,  the  beeches  are  all 
scored  with  the  names  of  travellers,  who  have 
here  reposed  in  the  shade,  fanned  their  fore- 


heads, and  mixed  the  pure  element  with  their 
claret.  There  were  the  names  of  the  young, 
buoyant  and  fair,  land  speculators,  sportsmen, 
and  invalids,  going  to  Big  Creek  to  repair 
their  exhausted  constitutions.  It  was  a  pain- 
ful chronicle  to  spell  out.  More  than  half 
those  I  had  known  ten  years  since,  whose 
names  were  here  recorded,  had  already  pre- 
ceded me  to  the  eternal  land. 

"  After  crossing  Little  River,  it  continues 
the  same  unvarying  universal  pine  forest  quite 
to  the  Ouachitta.  I  have  extensively  survey- 
ed the  forests  of  the  north,  of  the  lakes,  and 
the  west.  I  have  seen  the  pine  woods  of  New 
England,  the  Alleghany,  the  southern  Atlan- 
tic country,  the  mine  country  of  Missouri  and 
of  the  P^loridas.  I  have  traveled  through  tlie 
pine  forests  above  Natchitoches,  and  between 
Bayou  Boeuf  and  Opelousas.  But  this  grand 
and  impressive  forest  is  unique  and  alone  in 
my  remembrance.  I  have  seen  nothing  equal 
or  to  compare  with  it.  Millions  of  straight 
and  magnificent  stems,  from  seventy  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  clear  shaft,  terminate  in  umbrella 
tops,  whose  deep  and  sombre  verdure  contrasts 
strikingly  with  the  azure  of  the  sky.  Not  a 
shrub,  not  a  bush,  nothing  but  grass  and  flow- 
ers is  seen  beneath  this  roof  of  verdure  gently 
waving  in  the  upper  air.  The  openness  of 
the  woods  is  such  as  to  allow  the  rider  on 
horseback,  or  even  in  a  carriage,  to  select  his 
own  road.  Indeed  the  appearance  is  of  trees 
planted  out  for  a  park  ;  and  deer,  of  which  we 
saw  more  than  one  herd,  may  be  descried 
bounding  away  over  the  undulating  slopes  for 
more  than  a  league.  It  is  hazarding  little  to 
say,  that  all  the  navies  in  the  world  might  be 
masted  between  these  rivers,  and  still  leave  a 
thick  forest.  The  ceaseless  rustle  of  the 
breeze  along  the  wide  extent  of  this  roof, 
swinging  like  the  oscillations  of  a  pendulum, 
breezing  and  sinking  on  the  ear,  is  best  im- 
agined by  the  shifting  hues  of  a  field  of  wheat 
in  flower,  when  played  upon  by  the  vernal 
winds.  I  know  not  whether  the  sensations 
arising  from  journeying  a  great  distance  in 
such  a  forest,  are  peculiar  to  my  tempera 
meilt;  nor  do  I  remember  if  you  traveled  the 
same  route  on  your  way  to  Ouachitta.  It  is 
a  mental  problem,  which  will  not  soon  be 
solved,  and  it  would  only  gratify  my  curiosity 
to  know  if  you,  if  my  young  companions,  nur- 
tured in  pursuits  so  unlike  mine,  experienced 
similar  trains  of  thought  and  feeling  in  pass- 
ing this  grand  park  of  nature's  formation. 

"  Bayley's,  a  tavern  where  you  have  stop- 
ped, is  intermediate  between  Harrisonburg 
and  Monroe,  and  is  a  noted  stopping  place  on 
the  Ouachitta.  The  situation  is  lonely  but 
beautiful.  A  small  prairie  spreads  just  above 
his  house,  which  is  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  bluff",  at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  alluvion, 
he  cultivates  his  fields.  He  has  an  orchard, 
in  which  he  raises  fine  pears  and  a  peculiar 
species  of  apple,  called  dwarf  or  hedge  apple. 
He  has  a  pretty  garden,  good  barns  and  sta- 
bles, buildings  at  once  so  necessary  and  so 
uncommon  in  Louisiana.  The  comparative 
comfort  of  his  establishment  makes  it  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  meagre  and  scrimped  con- 
dition of  the  indolent  and  reckless  dwellers  of 
the  pine  woods  in  general.    Here  we  found 


good  beds,  plenty  of  plain  farmer's  fare,  and 
ten  or  eleven  fine  looking  healthy  children,  of 
whose  singular  exemption  from  disease,  Mr. 
Bayley  gave  us  a  convincing  proof,  that  none 
of  them  had  taken  a  dose  of  medicine. 

"  The  traveling  from  Red  River  had  thus 
far  been  dry  and  excellent;  but  this  was  to 
last  no  farther.  The  southwestern  winds, 
which  had  prevailed  for  some  days,  during 
the  night  we  spent  at  his  house  terminated  in 
a  severe  thunder-storm  and  a  deluge  of  rain. 
The  sky  for  some  hours  was  in  a  blaze  with 
the  lightning,  the  marks  of  which  were  suf- 
ficiently visible  next  morning  in  the  rifted 
pines  and  the  torrents  of  water  tumbling  down 
the  bluffs. 

"  We  had  been  traveling  on  j^our  grant,  as 
you  are  well  aware,  something  more  than  a 
league  before  arriving  at  Bayley's.  As  our  ob- 
ject was  a  thorough  exploration  of  that  grant, 
and  as  the  most  valuable  portion  of  it  com- 
mences nearly  opposite  to  this  place  on  the 
northern  shore,  we  crossed  the  river  a  mile 
below  Bayley's,  so  as  to  explore  the  whole 
line  of  the  grant  from  that  point  upwards.  No 
time  could  have  been  more  inopportune  for 
such  a  survey.  Every  place  was  reeking. 
Every  slope  poured  down  water  ;  and  we  were 
well  aware  that  the  opposite  bottom  was  one 
extended  lake.  Mr.  Bayley  was  kind  enough 
to  accompany  us  down  the  bluff"  to  the  river. 
His  horse  descended  the  slope  of  the  bluff", 
sliding  down  the  declivity  a  couple  of  yards 
at  a  slide.  It  seemed  a  sufficiently  dangerous 
way  of  getting  down  the  formidable  hill,  but 
we  essayed  the  same  dangerous  sport  of  slid- 
ing down  the  greasy  surface,  and  eff"ected  it 
in  safety.  It  was  not  a  regular  ferry  ;  but 
we  raised  the  usual  ferry  cry,  and  soon  disco- 
vered a  boat  emerging  from  the  thick  forest 
on  the  opposite  shore.  As  the  boat  neared 
us  I  observed  that  it  resembled  the  drawings 
I  had  seen  of  Chinese  ferry  boats.  A  sti-ange 
looking  man  rowed  it  Chinese  fashion,  that 
is,  pushing  instead  of  pulling  the  oars.  My- 
self and  son  entered  it,  both  riding  large 
horses ;  unused  to  Chinese  fashions,  and  not 
fancying  Chinese  toppling  boats,  they  imme- 
diately commenced  plunging,  and  our  little 
boat  began  to  take  in  v.  ater.  I  calculated  to 
be  soon  exploring  the  bottom  of  the  river  on 
your  grant,  at  a  depth  of  fifty  feet.  Our  fer- 
ryman showed  perfect  coolness,  and  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  us  safely  to  shore.  We 
were  soon  safe  on  the  fertile  side  of  j^our 
grant,  and  exerting  our  yankee  ingenuity  in 
guessing  at  the  qualities  of  soil  two  feet  under 
water. 

"  Our  ferryman,  indeed,  living  on  a  high 
Indian  mound,  had  a  small  field  above  the 
overflow.  We  found  him  and  his  habitation 
among  the  real  curiosities  of  the  country.  He 
was  a  little  old  Hollander,  dressed  about  half 
in  Robinson  Crusoe  costume,  with  his  house 
and  garden  on  the  summit  of  a  mound,  rear- 
ing its  solitary  elevation  above  the  vast  swamp, 
and  at  some  miles'  distance  from  any  other 
dwelling.  Flourishing  peach  and  plum  trees 
and  a  little  garden,  covered  this  summit.  The 
cabin  had  two  stories,  the  under  one  a  sort  of 
lumber  room,  dug  in  the  side  of  the  mound. 
We  ascended  the  upper  one  by  a  ladder,  to 
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his  parlour  and  dormitory.  Himself,  a  dog 
and  cat,  were  the  sole  tenants.  The  man,  the 
habitation,  every  thing  in  and  around  it,  were 
such  as  Walter  Scott  would  have  assigned  to 
a  wizard.  His  family  utensils  were  horns  of 
strange  forms  and  dimensions ;  his  vessels 
cypress  knees  ;  his  bellows  a  long  reed,  with 
which  he  blew  up  the  fire  blowpipe  ftishion. 
His  dog  and  cat,  his  barn  and  buildings,  were 
all  in  perfect  keeping.  The  strange  looking 
old  being  was  himself,  I  judged,  a  fancied 
adept  in  astrology  ;  for  he  showed  me  a  Dutch 
book,  which,  as  well  as  I  could  make  out  his 
explanation  of  it,  taught  the  occult  science  of 
the  stars,  lie  had  identified  himself  with  his 
adopted  country  in  one  point — he  had  caught 
the  rabid  appetite  for  politics,  which  is  our 
national  disease.  Almost  out  of  the  reach  of 
humanity,  he  was  still  much  concerned  in 
managing  his  share  of  settling  the  nation. 
There  were  intrigues  going  on  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, which  he  considered  dangerous  to 
the  country.  He  deemed  some  appointments, 
which  he  understood  were  about  being  made, 
as  very  ill  judged  and  of  disastrous  conse- 
quence ;  and  he  thought,  if  the  president  or 
governor  could  know  his  thoughts  upon  the 
subject,  that  they  would  not  take  place.  This 
lone  old  man,  a  century  ago,  would  have  been 
in  danger  from  superstition.  At  present  he 
will  occupy  his  solitary  swamp  unmolested, 
and  some  morning  of  no  distant  day,  will  be 
found  stiff  in  his  dormitory,  resting  just  above 
the  bones  of  the  unknown  dwellers  of  the  for- 
mer generations  ;  as  he  seemed  feeble  and  suf- 
fering, and  complained  of  having  experienced 
a  fit  during  the  thunder-storm  of  the  preceding 
night. 

"  Few  have  had  more  striking  visible  de- 
monstrations than  myself,  how  rapidly  the  re- 
motest frontier  forests  of  our  country  are  fill- 
ing up  with  the  current  of  the  westward  tide 
of  emigration.  Whenever,  after  ploughing 
through  the  waters,  we  approached  a  high 
and  arable  spot — an  island  in  the  swamp — we 
found  it  already  occupied  with  the  cabin  and 
the  field  of  a  squatter.  It  strikes  one  with 
surprise  to  see  these  deserts,  so  remote  that 
one  would  almost  imagine  he  could  claim  them 
by  right  of  discovery,  actually  peopled.  The 
western  states  are  already  comparatively  popu- 
lous. The  tide  having  there  found  its  level, 
continues  to  roll  on,  eddying,  disparting,  and 
forcing  its  secret  currents  into  every  nook 
and  valley  of  the  wilderness.  The  smoke  of 
hearths  arises,  and  man  with  his  axe,  gun, 
and  human  incitements  to  action,  is  there.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  emigrants  are  of  the  class  of 
poor,  vagrant,  and  worthless  foreigners,  the 
scum  of  despotic  governments,  unacquainted 
witli  our  institutions,  and  unfit  for  them." 

Manufacture  of  Beet  Root  Sugar. 
The  following  contains  information  which 
will  be  acceptable  to  many  readers  of  "  Tiic 
Friend,"  it  being  an  abstract  from  a  commu- 
nication dated  March  28th,  \SW,  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  tiie  Daily  .\dvertiscr,  by 
Max'n  Isnard,  French  Consul  for  Boston. 

If  you  should  judge  the  present  communi- 


cation worthy  of  attention,  it  is  at  your  dis- 
posal. In  order  to  satisfy  yourself  concerning 
the  authenticity  of  my  statements,  I  subjoin 
documents  for  your  perusal,  when  at  leisure. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  of  beet  has 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule ;  the  ad- 
vantages that  France  draws  from  it  are  palpa- 
ble and  great,  and  the  benefits  which  the 
manufacturers  derive  from  it  are  now  such 
that  the  French  minister  of  the  treasury  has 
proposed  to  lay  a  tax  upon  it. 

The  discovery  that  beet  contains  a  perfect 
sugar,  remained  for  over  sixty  years  without 
any  useful  application ;  many  attempts,  how- 
ever, had  been  made  to  derive  the  benefit  of 
it ;  but  those  having  made  these  attempts, 
being  rather  men  of  science  than  men  of 
business,  having  operated  only  upon  a  small 
scale,  with  purely  scientific  views,  and  having 
made  no  calculations,  either  of  expenditures 
or  results,  they  had  no  ground  to  proceed  up- 
on. I  undertook  to  solve  that  problem,  and 
to  that  effect  made,  the  first  in  France,  an  ex- 
periment on  a  large  scale,  and  by  a  sufficient 
reward  induced  a  chemist  to  assist  me. 

The  result  of  this  experiment  was  trans- 
mitted to  Napoleon  on  the  19th  of  March, 
1811,  and  by  his  order  rendered  public  ;  and 
though  the  birth  of  his  son  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  the  same  month,  on  the  2.5th  follow- 
ing appeared  the  decree,  a  copy  of  which  is 
among  the  subjoined  documents.  By  this 
decree,  as  you  will  perceive,  he  created  six 
experimental  factories  for  the  manufacturing 
of  sugar,  he  appoints  me  the  director  of  one 
of  them,  which  factory  he  gives  to  me  in 
property,  as  a  reward  for  my  labour,  and  for 
having  (perfectiomie)  improved  the  process 
for  obtaining  the  sugar  of  beet.  Such  was 
my  zeal,  that  my  factory  in  the  fall  of  1813 
was  prepared,  and  all  the  beet  raised  by  me 
or  contracted  for,  so  as  to  produce  1,500  lbs. 
a  day  of  brown  sugar,  and  the  same  refined. 
The  first  entry  of  the  allies  into  France 
caused  the  total  ruin  of  my  establishment. 
Up  to  181fi  political  events  were  unfavoura- 
ble for  sugar  making,  but  from  that  year  this 
manufacture  was  resumed,  and  has  since  never 
ceased  to  increase  and  improve  ;  it  is  now 
computed  that  over  300  such  manufactories 
exist,  producing  together  yearly  about  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  millions  of  pounds  of 
brown  sugar. 

Now  since  the  making  of  sugar  of  beet  be- 
gins to  attract  the  attention  of  some  agricul- 
turists of  this  country,  I  deem  it  of  interest 
for  them,  and  to  gratiij  the  curiosity  of  others, 
here  to  state  what  were  the  calculations  made 
in  France  in  1832,  (the  latest  date  of  my  in- 
formation) and  add  a  few  observations  respect- 
ing the  benefits  one  may  derive  by  the  mere 
culture  of  beets  in  this  country.    It  is  gene- 
rally admitted,  viz : 
Tiiat  one  ton  (2,000  lbs.)  of  beet  de- 
livered at  the  factory  costs  $  3 
That  the  expenses  to  work  one  ton 

of  beet  for  obtaining  its  sugar,  S  4 
That2,000lbs.  beets  will  yield  lOOlbs.   

brown  sugar,  costing  $7 

Thus  one  pound  of  brown  sugar,  good 
quality,  costs  seven  cents. 


By  a  comparison  of  the  expenses  of  culture 
in  various  parts  of  France,  and  on  various 
soils  and  situations,  the  average  expenses  of 
cultivating  there  the  extent  of  an  American 
acre  of  land,  are  as  follows :  Rent  and  taxes 
$5.60;  ploughing  and  harrowing  $2.88; 
manure  $1.93;  sowing  fifty  cents;  weedings 
and  hoeing  $2.40  ;  gathering  $  1.60  ;  carting 
$1.56;  farmer's  profit  $  4.  Making  a  total 
of  $21.46. 

The  produce  varies  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil,  the  quantity  of  manure  used,  and 
the  care  bestowed  on  the  culture — as  we  have 
taken  the  average  of  the  produce,  which  is  of 
seven  tons.  Some  yield  as  much  as  fifteen 
tons. 

The  four  dollars  profit  the  French  farmer 
derives  from  this  culture,  on  every  acre,  is 
far  from  being  the  only  one ;  the  others  are : 

1st.  The  good  state  in  which  the  field  is 
left  after  gathering  the  beets — no  further  ma- 
nure being  wanted  for  the  succeeding  crop, 
which  crop  experience  has  proved  to  be  al- 
ways more  abundant  and  of  a  better  quality 
when  succeeding  the  culture  of  beets  ;  owing 
to  the  destruction  of  the  noxious  weeds,  caused 
by  weeding  the  beets  when  young,  and  pre- 
vented from  growing  by  the  thick  foliage  of 
the  beet  when  strong. 

2d.  The  facility  afforded  the  cultivator  to 
apply  to  the  culture  of  beet,  lands  which  he 
formerly  let  lie  fallow,  and  consequentl)', 
without  any  additional  expenses  of  rent  and 
taxes,  deriving  as  good  a  revenue  from  this 
land,  as  from  any  other  producing  the  most. 

3d.  The  advantages  the  cultivator  derives 
by  the  purchase  from  the  manufacturer,  of 
the  pomace  of  beet  at  a  price  not  higher  than 
beets,  when  experience  has  proved  this  pom- 
ace is  worth  for  him  fifty  per  cent,  more ;  for 
in  fact  it  is  after  all  but  beet — deprived  of 
two  thirds  of  water,  and  consequently  a  more 
nourishing  food  for  his  cattle,  perfectly  fitted 
for  fattening  them,  producing  wonders  in  that 
respect ;  which  could  not  be  expected  from 
beets  in  their  natural  state. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipt 
and  expenditure  of  a  sugar  establishment,  as 
reported  to  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Manufactures  in  France.  The  whole 
work  was  performed  in  ninety-one  days. 
Purchase  of  500  tons  of  beet 

delivered  at  $  3  20,  $1600  00 

1638  days'  work  of  men  at 

20  sows,  455  do.  of  women 

at  r2s.  364  do.  of  children 

at  5s.  400  40 

For  extra  work  during  the 

night,  109  20 

40  cubic  feet  wood  for  fuel 

daily,  (28  cords  3-100  at 

$16  7-100  per  cord,)  473  20 

Sundry  materials  for  manu- 
facturing purposes,  813  60 
Food  for  18  oxen  used  in 

the  mill,  163  00 

Interest  on  $  3,000  at  15  per 

cent,  for  wear  and  tear,  450  00 

Rent  of  buildings,  120  00 


Total,  $4130  00 
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Deduct  for  molasses  sold  for  $  320 
125  tons  pomace  at  S3  20  400 
Value  of  materials  left,         30  750 


Produce  of  50,000  lbs.  brown 

sugar  at  6  7-10  cents  8  3380  00 

Sale  of  36,000  lbs.  1st  quali- 
ty at  $  0  15  i  8400 

Sale  of  14,000  2d  quality  at 

$0  10  1400  9800 


Profit,  $3420  00 

Should  this  notice  be  favourably  received, 
I  have  at  your  disposal  a  few  particulars  re- 
specting the  cultivation  of  beets. 

Manuring  with  Leaves  and  Mud  Compost. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmers'  Register. 

Craven  county,  N.  C,  April  lOlh,  1836 
There  is  a  gentleman  residing  in  an  adjoin- 
ing county  who  inherited  a  patrimonial  estate 
consisting  of  a  worn-out  farm,  and  some  few 
accessories  to  its  cultivation.  He  married 
and  went  to  work  on  it,  but  it  took  but  few 
crops  to  show  him  that  the  product  would  not 
support  his  increasing  family.  Many  a  sleep- 
less night  did  he  pass  in  pondering  over  his 
circumstances.  After  much  deliberation,  how- 
ever, he  resolved,  like  many  others  in  the 
same  situation,  on  emigration,  and  visited  the 
south  to  make  arrangements  for  that  purpose. 
He  travelled  to  some  extent,  but  returned  per- 
fectly disappointed  with  the  country.  He  went 
"  hard  at  it"  again  for  another  year,  and  saw 
nothing  but  bankruptcy  staring  him  in  the 
face.  Every  year  found  his  debts  accumu- 
lating. He  had  been  raised  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  to  agricultural  pursuits  alone. 
After  a  great  deal  of  perplexity,  however,  in 
resolving  and  re-resolving,  he  finally  con- 
cluded to  try  and  improve  his  soil  in  some 
way  or  other ;  but  how  should  he  do  it,  was 
to  him  an  important  question.  It  being  then 
a  thoroughly  new  thing  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  he  hardly  knew  in  what  way  to  be- 
gin.  The  practice  then  was  (and  is  too  much 

'      so  now)  to  get  all  you  can  from  the  soil,  and 

i  return  nothing  to  it.  After  much  reflection  on 
the  subject,  he  commenced  hauling  pine  leaves 

'  and  other  litter  into  his  cow  and  horse  lots, 
and  as  soon  as  that  was  tolerably  trampled, 
he  gave  it  a  good  coat  of  mud  from  an  ad- 

)  joining  branch,  and  continued  alternate  layers 
of  litter  and  mud,  till  it  got  a  foot  or  so  thick. 
He  then  piled  it  up  in  large  heaps,  to  let  it 
undergo  a  fermentation.    In  the  spring,  he 

0  hauled  it  out  and  manured  his  corn,  some  in 
the  hill,  and  some  broad-cast.    His  succeed- 

0  ing  crop  bid  him  strenuously  to  proceed.  As 
soon  as  he  had  laid  by  his  corn,  he  went  at  it 
again  with  increased  diligence.    His  antici- 

I)  pations  of  futurity,  which  were  before  so  pain- 
ful, were  now  loaded  with  pleasure.    He  saw 

iO  a  way  of  driving  that  grim  monster,  poverty, 
from  his  path. 

10  The  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
article,  has  continued  to  proceed  in  this  way 

JO     for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  he  is 

§  now  in  prosperous  circumstances.  His  crops 
amply  repay  his  labours.    His  neighbours, 

00    who  at  first  laughed  at  him  for  throwing 


away  his  time,  are  now  following  in  his  foot- 
steps, and  there  is  a  prospect  of  the  whole 
neighbourhood's  being  greatly  improved,  by 
the  previous  necessities  of  this  one  individual. 

W. 


LINES, 

FOUND  IN  THE  SKELETON  CASE  AT  THE  HOYAL  ACADEMY, 
LONDON. 

{Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  students, 
and  deposited  there  by  him.) 

Behold  this  ruin  !  'twas  a  sliull, 

Once  of  etherial  spirit  full, 

This  narrow  cell  was  life's  retreat ; 

This  space  was  thought's  mysterious  seat, 

What  beauteous  pictures  fili'd  this  spot  I 

What  dreams  of  pleasure  long  forgot! 

Nor  love,  nor  joy,  nor  hope,  nor  fear. 

Has  left  one  trace  or  record  here  I 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 

Once  shone  the  bright  and  busy  eye : 

But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void, 

If  social  love  that  eye  cmploy'd, — 

If  with  no  lawless  fire  it  gleam'd. 

But  through  the  dew  of  kindness  heam'd, — 

The  eye  sliall  be  for  ever  bright. 

When  stars  and  suns  have  lost  their  light. 

Here,  in  this  silent  cavern,  hung 

The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tongue. 

If  falsehood's  honey  it  disdain'd, 

And,  where  it  could  not  praise,  was  chain'd, — 

If  bold  in  virtue's  cause  it  spoke. 

Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke, — 

That  tuneful  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee, 

When  death  unveils  eternity. 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  mine, 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine  ? 
To  hew  the  rock,  or  wear  the  gem, 
Can  nothing  now  avail  to  them  : 
But  if  the  page  of  truth  they  sought. 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought. 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  waits  on  wealth  or  fame. 

Avails  it,  whether  bare  or  shod 
Those  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod  ? 
If  from  the  bowers  of  joy  they  fled, 
To  sooth  affliction's  humble  bed, — 
If  grandeur's  guilty  bribe  they  spurn'd, 
And  home  to  virtue's  lap  return'd, — 
Those  feet  with  angels'  wings  shall  vie. 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky. 

SNARING  BIRDS. 

I  observed,  in  a  snowy  season,  how  the  poor  hungry 
birds  were  haltered  and  drawn  in  by  a  hair,  cunningly 
cast  over  their  heads,  whilst,  poor  creatures,  they  were 
busily  feeding,  and  suspecting  no  danger.  Even  as  their 
companions  were  drawn  away  from  them,  one  after 
another,  all  the  interruption  it  gave  them  was  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  whilst  they  stood  peeping  into  the  hole 
through  which  their  companions  were  drawn,  and  then 
fell  to  their  food  again  as  busily  as  before.  I  could  not 
but  think ;  even  so,  death  steals  upon  the  children  ot 
men  by  surprise,  whilst  their  minds  are  entirely  fixed 
upon  the  cares  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  not  at  all  sus- 
pecting that  they  are  so  near  the  grave.  These  birds 
saw  not  the  hand  that  ensnared  them ;  nor  do  men  ge- 
nerally see  the  hand  of  death  that  is  plucking  them, 
one  after  another,  into  the  grave.  And,  as  the  surviving 
birds  were  only  for  a  moment  affrighted,  and  soon  at 
their  food  again,  so  are  the  careless  inconsiderate 
world,  who  see  others  daily  dropping  into  eternity 
around  them,  and  are  for  the  present  a  little  startled, 
and  will  look  into  the  grave  after  their  neighbours,  and 
then  fall  as  busily  and  carelessly  to  their  pleasures  and 
employments  again,  till  their  own  turn  comes.  I  know, 
my  God,  that  I  must  die,  as  well  as  others  ;  but,  O  let 
me  not  die  as  others  do  I  Let  me  see  death  before  I  feel 
it,  and  conquer  it  before  I  am  conquered  by  it.  Let  it  not 
come  as  an  enemy  upon  my  back ;  but  let  me  rather, 


as  a  friend,  meet  it  half  way.  Die  I  must ;  but  before 
I  go,  help  me  to  lay  up  that  good  treasure,  Malt.  vi.  19. 

Flavel. 


War. — Another  powerful  spring  of  war  is  the  admi- 
ration of  the  brilliant  qualities  displayed  in  war.  These 
qualities,  more  than  all  things,  have  prevented  an  im- 
pression of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  this  savage  cus- 
tom. Many  delight  in  war,  not  for  its  carn.ige  and 
woes,  but  for  its  valour  and  apparent  magnanimity, — 
for  the  self-command  of  the  hero, — the  fortitude  which 
despises  suffering, — the  resolution  which  courts  dan- 
ger,— the  superiority  of  the  mind  to  the  body, — to  sen- 
sation,— to  fear.  Let  us  be  just  to  human  nature  even 
in  its  errors  and  excesses.  Men  seldom  delight  in  war, 
considered  merely  as  a  source  of  misery.  When  they 
hear  of  battles,  the  picture  which  rises  to  their  view  is 
not  what  it  should  be,  a  picture  of  extreme  wretched- 
ness, of  the  wounded,  the  mangled,  the  slain.  These 
horrors  are  hidden  under  the  splendour  of  those  mighty 
energies,  which  break  forth  amidst  the  perils  of  conflict, 
and  which  human  nature  contemplates  with  an  intense 
and  heart-thrilling  delight.  Attention  hurries  from  the 
heaps  of  the  slaughtered  to  the  victorious  chief,  whose 
single  mind  pervades  and  animates  a  host,  and  directs 
with  stern  composure  the  storm  of  battle  ;  and  the 
ruin  which  lie  spreads  is  forgotten  in  admiration  of  his 
power.  This  admiration  has,  in  all  ages,  been  express- 
ed in  the  most  unequivocal  signs.  Why  that  garland 
woven  ?  that  arch  erected  ?  that  festive  board  spread  ? 
These  arc  tributes  to  the  warrior.  Whilst  the  peaceful 
sovereign,  who  scatters  blessings  with  the  silence  and 
constancy  of  Providence,  is  received  with  a  faint  ap- 
plause, men  assemble  in  crowds  to  hail  the  conqueror, 
perhaps  a  monster  in  human  form,  whose  private  life  is 
blackened  with  lust  and  crime,  and  whose  greatness  is 
built  on  perfidy  and  usurpation.  Thus  war  is  the  sur- 
est and  speediest  road  to  renown ;  and  war  will  never 
cease  while  the  field  of  battle  is  the  field  of  glory,  and 
the  most  luxuriant  laurels  grow  from  a  root  nourished 
with  blood. — From  Discourses,  Reviews,  and  Miscella- 
nies, by  If.  E.  Channing. 

Let  us  at  all  times  cherish  in  our  minds 
an  unrelaxing  certainty,  that  we  shall  alwaj's 
find  the  Almighty  perfect  in  his  justice  to  us 
all,  and  in  every  thing,  and  individually  to 
each  of  us,  as  soon  as  we  obtain  sufiicient 
knowledge  of  his  operations  with  respect  to 
us.  Let  us  wait  with  patience  until  what  we 
do  not  perceive  or  cannot  comprehend  shall 
be  satisfactorily  elucidated  to  us.  We  ex- 
pect this  equity  and  consideration  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  each  other.  Let  us  also  so 
conduct  ourselves,  in  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  with  reference  to  Him,  whatever  may 
be  his  present  or  future  dispensations  person- 
ally to  ourselves. —  Turner. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  Westtown,  will  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia on  sixth  day,  the  10th  of  next  month, 
at  three  o'clock  P.  M. 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

5th  mo.  28th,  1835. 

Tailor  Wanted. 

A  young  man,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  is  accustomed  to  making  plain 
clothes,  can  hear  of  a  good  situation  in  the 
country,  by  applying  to  George  W.  Taylor, 
at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend." 

5th  mo.  1836. 

WANTED — An  apprentice  to  the  House- 
Painting  business.    Enquire  at  this  office. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  DIVINE  MONITOR  WITHIN. 

In  the  present  selection  from  Joseph  Phipps, 
the  Divine  nature  of  the  monitor  placed  in  the 
breast  of  every  man  is  clearly  proven.  He  has 
not  used  the  term  light  to  designate  this  in- 
fallible guide,  but  it  is  the  same  divine  spirit, 
power,  light,  grace  or  truth,  to  which  he  re- 
fers. To  us  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  pro- 
fessors who  make  the  Scriptures  their  only 
rule,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  at  least  as 
familiar  with  them  as  any  others,  should  ap- 
pear to  us  so  sceptical  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
universal  spiritual  leader  and  illuminator  in 
the  heart.  They  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
heresy,  or  as  an  evidence  of  deistical  predis- 
position. The  Apostle  John,  who  has  re- 
corded more  of  the  expressions  of  Christ 
which  relate  to  his  divine  nature,  than  any 
of  the  evangelists,  brings  the  doctrine  into 
view  frequently  both  in  his  gospel,  epistles, 
and  the  Revelations.  He  calls  our  Lord 
"  the  true  light  that  lighteth  every  man  that 
cometh  into  the  world."  "  This  then  is  the 
message  which  v/e  have  heard  of  him  and 
declare  unto  you,  that  God  is  light,  and  in 
him  is  no  darkness  at  all.  If  we  say  that  we 
have  fellowship  with  him,  and  walk  in  dark- 
ness, we  lie  and  do  not  the  truth.  But  if  we 
walk  in  the  light,  as  he  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us 
from  all  sin."  1  John  i.  5,  6,  7.  Here  the 
professed  believer  in  the  atonement,  may  see 
that  it  is  only  as  he  walks  in  the  light,  that 
he  can  partake  of  the  cleansing  virtue  of  the 
blood  of  Christ.  "  He  that  saith  he  is  in  the 
light  and  hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness 
even  until  now — and  walketh  in  darkness  and 
knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  because  that 
darkness  hath  blinded  his  eyes."  1  John  ii. 
9.  11,  We  must  either  walk  in  the  light 
wherewith  Christ  enlightens  the  mind,  or 
walk  in  darkness  because  our  deeds  are  evil ; 
there  is  no  middle  ground.  Of  the  holy  city 
which  John  beheld  coming  from  God  out  of 
heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her 
husband,  he  says,  "  the  glory  of  God  did 
lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof; 
and  the  nations  of  them  that  are  saved  shall 
walk  in  the  light  of  it."  This  city  represents 
the  church  of  Christ  composed  of  all  who  are 
liberated  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  by  the 
power  of  God  inwardly  revealed  to  the  soul, 
and  have  come  to  follow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  leadeth  them. 

Mankind  arc  not  left  to  Satan,  nor  to  their 
own  lusts,  nor  to  live  without  God  in  the 
world.  A  way  is  cast  up.  A  means  is  pro- 
vided. Besides  the  natural,  and  traditional 
consciousness  of  mere  moral  good  and  evil  in 
every  breast,  God  h;ith  a  divine  witness  in 
the  lieart  of  each  individual,  which  will  truly 
manifest  right  and  wrong  in  the  consciences 
of  those  who  faithfully  attend  thereto,  afford 
light  and  power  to  set  them  free  from  the 
mists  of  prepossession  and  prejudice,  and  be- 
come to  them  a  safe  conductor,  and  an  able 
supporter  in  the  paths  of  religion  and  virtue. 

What  instructor  can  we  have  equal  to  this 
most  intimate  witness  ?  A  monitor  so  near, 


so  constant,  so  faithful,  so  infallible  !  This  is 
the  great  gospel-privilege  of  every  man  :  the 
advantage  of  having  it  preached  day  by  day 
in  his  own  heart,  without  money,  and  without 
price,  yet  with  certainty.  Is  it  reasonable  to 
conclude,  this  nice,  true  and  awful  discerner, 
should  be  less  than  divine  ?  Can  any  person, 
upon  serious  consideration,  imagine  it  to  be 
the  nature  of  the  fallen  man  himself?  Is  there 
the  least  probability  that  any  thing  so  cor- 
rupted and  clouded,  should  so  clearly  and  in- 
stantly distinguish,  and  would  the  heart  of 
man,  which  is  declared  by  inspiration  to  be 
deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked,*  so  faithfully  reprove  itself?  Would 
that  which  delights  in  its  own  indulgence,  and 
is  impatient  of  restraint,  act  in  daily  control 
to  its  own  inclinations  ?  Is  it  the  property  of 
evil  to  do  good?  Here  is  a  just  criterion. 
That  which  is  natural  leads  according  to  na- 
ture ;  that  which  is  spiritual  according  to  the 
spirit.  These  are  distinguished  in  Scripture 
by  the  terms  flesh  and  spirit,f  and  are  truly 
said  to  war  against  each  other  in  man.  As 
sin  wars  against  the  spirit  to  destroy  the  soul, 
the  spirit  wars  against  sin  to  save  the  soul. 

Let  me  query  with  you  who,  instead  of 
embracing  in  humility,  love,  and  thankful- 
ness, this  upright  principle  as  divine,  are  ex- 
erting your  abilities  to  depreciate  and  revile 
it.  Whilst  you  confess  it  distinguishes  right 
from  wrong  in  your  own  breasts,  by  its  ap- 
probation of  the  first,  and  rebuke  of  the  last ; 
can  you  thus  acknowledge  it  to  be  infallibly 
good,  and,  at  the  same  time  attribute  it  to 
yourselves?  "Iknow,"  saith  Paul,  "that  in 
me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,"  or  belonging  to  my 
nature,  "  dwelleth  no  good  thing.":j:  Is  your 
nature  in  a  better  condition  than  his  was  ?  Is 
there  any  good  thing  in  yours,  yet  was  there 
none  in  his?  He  confessed  he  had  none  as 
man.  1  presume  you  have  no  more  than  he 
had.  Whence  then  this  quick  and  righteous 
discriminator  appearing  in  your  consciences? 
You  will  not  say,  it  is  of  Satan ;  it  must 
therefore  either  be  of  man,  or  of  God.  For 
the  reasons  above  hinted,  it  cannot  be  of 
man ;  it  must  therefore  be  of  God.  Wonder- 
ful is  the  mercy,  and  great  the  advantage  to 
every  man,  that  God  himself,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  thus  condescends  to  be  the 
teacher  of  his  peopIe,§  by  the  manifestation 
of  his  spirit  in  every  heart;  and  certainly  it 
ought  to  be  accepted  and  observed  with  the 
greatest  reverence  and  thankfulness. 

The  increase  and  operation  of  this  Jiving 
principle  becomes  a  new  life  in  and  to  the 
obedient  soul,  quickening  and  refreshing  it 
with  a  sense  of  divine  love,  strength,  and 
comfort.  This  life  being  begot  and  brought 
forth  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  willing  mind, 
is  called  a  birth  of  the  spirit,  and  being  its 
new  production  there,  it  is  styled  the  new 
birth  ;  and  seeing  our  first  parents,  imme- 
diately upon  their  creation,  were  favoured 
with  this  spiritual  birth  in  them,  and  lost  it 
by  disobedience  ;  the  renewal  of  it,  both  in 
tlicmsclvcs  and  in  their  posterity,  has  taken 


*  .Tcr.  xvii.  9.  tRom.vii.23.  Gal.  v.lT. 

X  Rom.  vii.  18.  §  Isa.  ii.  3.  and  liv.  13.  Jer.  x.ixi.  3-1. 
John  vi.  45.  and  xvi.  13.  1  Tlies.  iv.  9.  1  John  ii.  27. 


the  terms  of  regeneration  and  renovation,  or 
the  birth  of  divine  life  renewed  in  man.  Be- 
ing  inheritors  of  spiritual  death  in  Adam,  or 
in  the  fallen  state  and  nature,  we  can  only  be 
born  again  to  life  in  Christ,  by  the  power  and 
virtue  of  his  holy  spirit,  who  is  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life.* 

Every  productive  power  brings  forth  its 
own  likeness ;  the  evil  spirit  an  evil  birth, 
and  the  good  spirit  a  birth  answerable  to  its 
goodness  ;  and  as  every  natural  birth  admits 
of  a  growth,  so  doth  this  spiritual  birth  in  the 
soul.  Our  Saviour  represents  its  gradual  pro- 
gression, in  those  similies  of  the  increase  of 
the  mustard-seed,  the  process  of  leaven,  and 
the  springing  up  of  living  water  into  ever- 
lasting life.f  The  Apostles  Peter  and  John 
also  show  the  several  gradations  experienced 
amongst  the  believers,  under  the  similies  of 
new-born  babes,  children,  young  men  and  fa- 
thers.:]; There  is  likewise  not  only  a  progres- 
sion from  the  lowest  of  these  states  to  the 
highest,  but  even  that  of  fathers  admits  of 
continual  advances,  as  Paul  witnesseth ;  who, 
though  he  truly  asserted,  that  the  law  of  the 
Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus  had  set  him  free 
from  the  law  of  sin  and  death, §  yet  he  was 
sensible  of  higher  degrees  of  attainment  still 
before  him ;  and  therefore,  after  he  had  been 
near  thirty  years  in  the  apostleship,  he  makes 
this  acknowledgment;  "  Not  as  though  I  had 
already  attained,  either  were  already  perfect, 
but  I  follow  after,  if  that  I  may  apprehend 
that  for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of 
Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not  myself 
to  have  apprehended ;  but  this  one  thing  I 
do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  Avhich 
are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark,  for  the 
prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus. "II 

Those  who  treat  this  doctrine,  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  man's  being  renewed,  led  and  guided 
by  the  spirit  of  his  Maker,  as  a  disparagement 
to  human  reason,  put  the  highest  indignity 
upon  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  ^Goodness,  and 
Power.  The  dignity  of  human  nature  con- 
sists not  in  self-sufficiency.  The  most  exalt- 
ed of  created  beings  neither  exist,  nor  act 
independent  of  their  Creator;  much  less  man, 
who  in  his  primitive  purity  was  made  lower 
than  the  angcls.lT  He  stands  in  continual 
need  of  divine  help;  and  his  true  dignity  con- 
sists in  being,  by  iiis  reason,  above  all  infe- 
rior creatures,  capable  of  consciously  receiv- 
ing that  assistance,  and  of  being  thereby 
|)referred  to,  and  preserved  in  a  blessed  union 
and  communion  with  his  Maker.  It  cannot 
bo  any  lessening  to  an  inferior,  to  be  directed 
and  guided  by  a  superior  being ;  especially 
by  the  supreme  Lord,  and  sole  author  of  all 
existence,  infinite  in  excellency,  power  and 
wisdom,  and  immutable  in  glory.  Endued 
with  his  spirit  in  any  degree,  tiie  creature  is 
raised  above  the  higiiest  elevation  of  its  own 
nature ;  and  the  more  it  is  clothed  with  it, 
the  more  it  is  dignified  and  exalted. 

No  created  being,  by  its  natural  powers, 


»  John  xi.  25.     t  Luke  xiii.  18.  22.    John  iv.  14. 
tlPet.  ii.  2.    §Rom.viii.  2.    ||  Phil.  iii.  12, 13, 14. 
'  Heb.  ii.  7. 
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can  rise  above  its  natural  sphere.  To  reach 
a  sublimer  station,  it  must  be  assisted  by 
strength  superior  to  its  own  f  a  power  equal 
to  the  height  of  its  ascent.  It  is  only  when 
the  Sun  of  righteousness  sheds  forth  its  quick- 
enino-  beaMS  upon  the  spirit  of  man,  that  the 
poor  worm  is  capacitated,  in  reality,  to  take 
wing  and  mount  above  its  sublunary  limits, 
towards  the  regions  celestial. 

Some  writers  of  the  epicurean  cast,  have 
imagined  it  beneath  the  divine  greatness,  for 
the  sovereign  Lord  of  all,  to  stoop  so  low  as 
to  make  man  a  peculiar  object  of  his  notice 
and  regard.  To  such  as  mistake  those  sure 
marks  of  degeneracy,  pride  and  haughtiness, 
for  greatness  of  soul,  this  may  seem  reason- 
able ;  but  in  him  to  whom  pride  is  an  abomi- 
nation,* and  as  distant  from  his  similitude  as 
darkness  is  to  light,  it  cannot  have  any  place. 
What  it  is  not  below  him  to  create,  it  cannot 
be  beneath  him  to  regard,  proportionably  to 
the  end  he  made  it  for ;  and  seeing  man  was 
created  for  a  purpose  of  his  glory ,f  and  to 
partake  of  his  felicity,  it  would  derogate  from 
his  wisdom  and  goodness,  to  suppose  he  should 
look  upon  it  as  below  him  to  enable  man  to 
answer  the  great  ends  of  his  creation ;  which 
he  could  not  by  any  means  do,  without  a  com- 
petent assistance  from  his  Maker.  Pride  was 
the  cause  of  the  degeneracy  of  angels,  and 
its  natural  consequence  is  the  destruction  of 
peace  and  felicity  to  all  that  entertain  it.  By 
being  something  in  our  own  conceit,  attri- 
buting any  good  to  ourselves,  or  aspiring 
above  our  place  and  due  order,  we  centre  in 
pride  and  arrogance.  Created  beings  may 
be  guilty  of  this ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  that 
All-perfect  existence,  who  is  infinite,  omnipo- 
tent, and  immutable. 

This  visible  world  demonstrates,  it  was 
made  by  an  Omnipotent  Power,  and  is  pre- 
served by  the  same  power.  Without  power 
it  could  not  be  made ;  and  as  Thomas  Sher- 
lock justly  observes,  "  That  which  owes  its 
very  being  to  power  must  depend  upon  the 
power  that  made  it,  for  it  can  have  no  principle 
of  self-subsistence  independent  on  its  cause.":}: 
What  doth  not  necessarily  exist,  must  both  be 
originally  created,  and  continually  upheld  by 
the  power  that  made  it.  It  had  no  being  be- 
fore its  creation.  It  cannot  retain  its  being 
against  the  will  of  its  Creator.  Its  existence 
and  support  stand  equally  in  the  power  of  its 
Maker ;  without  whom  it  was  nothing,  could 
never  have  existed,  nor  can  continue  its  ex- 
istence. It  was  made  by  his  power,  is  pre- 
served by  his  power,  and  upon  the  withdraw- 
ment  of  his  power  would  dissolve  and  evanish 
into  its  original  nothing.  There  is  no  me- 
dium between  self-existence  and  dependence 
on  its  cause  ;  therefore  a  cessation  from  it,  of 
the  power  that  made  it,  is  annihilation  to  it. 
Thus,  as  all  created  things  were  made,  and 
still  subsist  solely  by  the  energy  of  the  Crea- 
tor's will  and  power,  he  must  necessarily, 
whilst  they  exist,  be  omnipresent  with  them, 
in  them,  and  through  them ;  therefore  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  any  thing  relating  to  them,  nor 
unconcerned  about  them,  or  any  part  of  them. 


*  Prov.  xvi.  5.  t  Isa.  xliii.  7. 

t  Discourse  on  Providence. 


The  continual  interposition  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  spirit  of  God,  was  always  re- 
quisite to  man,  both  to  preserve  him  whilst 
in  innocence,  and  to  recover  him  from  under 
his  fallen  estate,  by  governing  the  etfects  of 
natural  causes;  and  to  counteract  the  wiles, 
and  oppose  the  influences  of  the  evil  spirit. 
Therefore  the  great  Mediator  for,  and  Re- 
deemer of  men,  was  from  the  beginning,  not 
only  incarnately  and  corporeally  given  for  a 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
to  be  testified,  or  verified,  in  due  time ;  but 
he  was  also  as  universally  given,  in  a  spiritual 
manner,  to  be  a  witness,  a  leader,  and  com- 
mander.* 1.  He  is  spiritually  given  for  a 
witness,  to  testify  against  sin  in  every  breast, 
by  his  smitings  there  for  evil  conceived  or 
committed.  2.  For  a  leader  and  commander, 
to  such  as  pay  due  regard  to  his  convictions, 
by  turning  from  iniquity  to  him  that  smites 
them,  and  cleaving  to  him  in  that  faith  and 
love  he  produces  in  them.  These  he  leads 
in  a  cross  to  all  the  corrupt  nature,  and  em- 
powers them  to  follow  him  in  the  regenera- 
tion. This  is  the  true  doctrinal  cross  of 
Christ. 

Lavghing  and  Fsalin-singing,  both  out  of 
place.  Remarkable  circumstance  concern- 
ing a  little  girl. 

An  acquaintance  has  marked  several  pas- 
sages in  the  journal  of  William  Williams,  for 
insertion  in  "  The  Friend,"  of  which  the  an- 
nexed are  a  part.  Instruction  may  be  gained 
in  more  respects  than  one  by  the  perusal  of 
the  first  account,  and  the  case  of  the  interest- 
ing little  girl  is  narrated  with  a  truly  touch- 
ing simplicity.  William  Williams  was  a 
valuable  and  dedicated  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  residing  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee.    He  died  in  1824. 

Now  I  think  proper  to  relate  a  circum- 
stance which  took  place  as  I  was  travelling, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

I  was  alone,  and  put  up,  at  a  professor's 
house,  to  lodge.  After  I  had  been  in  the  hall 
a  little  while,  the  landlord  asked  to  be  ex- 
cused, and  walked  out  to  order  his  evening- 
business,  so  that  I  was  left  alone,  which  gave 
me  a  better  opportunity  to  to  hear  what  pass- 
ed in  an  adjoining  room,  where  one  of  the 
'company  raised  her  voice  in  singing  praises 
to  her  Maker,  (as  she  called  it)  and  after  a 
very  short  line  it  broke  off  into  very  loud 
laughter.  The  singing  then  commenced 
again,  and  then  the  laughter,  and  so  on  for 
four  times  ;  so  that  I  thought  I  should  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  telling  them  my  thoughts, 
if  I  should  get  an  opportunity.  Supper  was 
soon  set  in  the  hall,  and  they  were  invited  to 
sup,  whereupon  the  landlady  and  five  young 
women  came  in,  and  we  sat  down  and  supped. 
After  we  were  done,  before  we  left  the  table, 
I  brought  on  the  discourse  I  wished,  by  ob- 
serving to  the  landlady  that  I  hardly  thought 
that  these  were  all  her  daughters.  She  an- 
swered that  two  of  them  were  her  daughters, 
and  the  other  three  were  neighbours,  who 


*  Isa.  Iv.  4. 


had  come  on  a  visit.  I  thought  I  could  mark 
out  the  singer ;  so  I  spoke  and  said,  "  it  is 
likely  I  may  give  you  reason  to  think  that  I 
am  a  meddling  traveller,  for  I  have  some  re- 
marks to  make  to  you,  from  what  I  have 
heard  since  I  came  here."  I  then  told  them 
what  I  had  heard  as  above  related.  I  told 
them  not  to  misunderstand  me,  fin-  I  was  not 
speaking  against  praising  their  Maker,  if  it 
was  done  with  the  spirit ;  but  against  its  be- 
ing interrupted  by  loud  unbecoming  laughter  ; 
a  thing  that  ought  to  be  beneath  the  dignity 
of  so  noble  beings  as  they  were,  at  any  time, 
much  more  when  engaged  in  that  exercise. 

I  told  them  it  brought  to  my  remembrance 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  where  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  unruliness  of  the  tongue,  with  which, 
saith  he,  "  we  bless  God  and  curse  men  ;  these 
things  ought  not  to  be  so  ;"*  said  I,  "  these 
things  ought  not  to  be  mixed  together."  When 
I  was  done,  the  noble  young  woman,  whom  1 
had  marked  out  in  my  mind,  spoke  and  said, 
"  1  thank  you  kindly,  sir,  for  your  rebuke.  I 
am  the  very  one,  and  I  knew  I  was  doing 
wrong  when  I  did  it ;  yea,"  said  she,  "  there 
was  something  here,  (clapping  her  hand  on  her 
breast)  w  hich  told  me  that  it  was  wrong." 

The  landlord  then  took  up  the  subject,  and 
said  something  on  the  imperfection  of  man, 
but  I  do  not  recollect  what  he  said,  or  what 
I  answered  ;  but  my  answer  was  such  that  he 
said  no  more.  The  young  woman  then  ob- 
served that  the  leprosy  was  out  of  the  power 
of  man  to  cure.  I  said  it  -was  ; — but  did  she  not 
think  that  Christ  was  as  able  to  heal  the  lepro- 
sy now,  as  he  was  when  here  on  earth  1  She 
said  he  was.  "  But,"  continued  she,  "  we 
read  that  it  gets  into  the  wall,  then  the  wall 
has  to  be  taken  down  and  rebuilt  before  it  can 
be  cleansedf,"  and  this,  she  said,  was  a  great 
work.  To  which  I  agreed,  and  asked  if  it 
was  not  a  necessary  work  to  salvation.  She 
said  it  was.  I  asked  if  she  did  not  think  it 
was  a  possible  work,  through  the  assistance 
of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  After  a  solemn  pause, 
she  said  it  was.  So  I  told  her,  if  we  have 
a  great  work  to  do,  and  a  necessary  work,  it 
is  no  matter  how  soon  we  begin,  in  faith,  to 
do  it.  To  which  she  acknowledged,  and  was 
silent. 

Then  I  took  the  oppportunity,  in  a  few 
words,  to  open  to  her,  and  the  rest,  that  to 
do  this  work,  was  to  attend  to  that  in  the 
breast,  which  tells  us  when  we  do  wrong. 
"  For  instance,  if  thou  (directing  my  dis- 
course to  the  young  woman)  hadst  attended 
to  that  within  at  the  first,  perhaps  thou 
wouldst  not  have  been  overtaken  in  the  first 
breach  of  good  order,  much  less  to  have  re- 
peated it.  For  that  which  spoke  in  thv 
breast  and  told  thee  that  thou  wast  doing 
wrong,  was  Christ  within,  the  saint's  hope  of 
glory,  who  has  descended  into  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men,  in  order  to  heal  them 
and  cleanse  them  froin  all  sin  and  leprosy, 
and  make  them  a  pure  people,  and  enable 
them  to  praise  God  in  humility  of  spirit,  and 
purity  of  mind  ;  then  this  degrading  thing  of 
loud  laughter  would  be  far  from  our  minds, 
and  we  should   be  preserved  from  being 


*  James  iii.  9, 10.  t  Lev.  xiv.  37—43. 
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overtaken  by  that  fault,  as  well  as  by  all 
others. 

We  then  rose  from  the  table,  and  it  was 
taken  into  the  other  room.  As  soon  as  this 
was  done  the  landlord  spoke  to  me  and  said, 
"  I  perceive  that  you  are  a  minister,  and  we 
perform  what  we  believe  to  be  our  family 
duty,  and  do  much  desire  you,  if  you  please, 
to  go  forward  in  it."  I  said,  I  did  not  think 
it  would  be  right  for  him  to  give  such  liberty 
to  strangers  who  put  up  at  his  house,  although 
they  might  appear  with  fine  words  ;  for  if  he 
did,  he  would  lay  himself  liable  to  be  imposed 
upon.  More  than  that  1  told  him,  that  we, 
as  a  people,  did  not  believe  that  we  could 
perform  such  things  at  our  own  stated  times. 
At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  wish  to  put  them 
out  from  what  they  did  believe  to  be  their 
duty,  and  was  willing  to  be  with  them,  and 
hoped  I  should  join  in  any  thing  that  was 
good.  So  they  went  through  their  perform- 
ances, after  which,  the  women  withdrew  to 
the  other  room,  and  the  landlord  pretty  soon 
spoke  of  going  to  rest.  I  said  I  was  ready 
to  lie  down ;  so  he  stepped  to  the  door  and 
called  for  a  candle  to  light  me  to  bed.  When 
these  young  women  heard  this,  they  all  came 
in  again,  and  the  young  woman  whom  I  have 
mentioned  before  spoke  as  for  all,  and  said, 
"  You  are  a  traveller,  and  will,  likely,  be  up 
and  gone  in  the  morning,  before  we  shall 
come  down  from  our  chamber ;  and  we 
thought  we  could  do  no  less  than  to  come  in 
and  take  our  solemn  leave  of  you,  and  once 
more  thank  you  for  your  advice  and  counsel, 
hoping  we  may  never  forget  it,  nor  you."  So 
said  they  all  as  they  bid  me  farewell,  with 
tears  flowing  from  their  eyes,  which  they  did 
not  try  to  hide,  for  the  truth  had  tendered 
their  hearts.  So  we  parted  in  great  tender- 
ness and  love.  Oh  !  that  people  would  attend 
to  that  which  teaches  within,  so  that  they 
might  become  the  children  of  light,  and  dwell 
no  longer  in  darkness;  for  as  many  as  are 
led  by  the  spirit  of  God  are  sons  of  God ;  and 
God  is  light,  from  whom  cometh  that  which 
teaches  within,  being  the  true  light  that 
lighteth  every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world, 
which  is  tiie  spirit  of  God,  which  leads  up  to 
him,  and  enables  us  to  become  his  children. 

I  think  proper  to  relate  here,  also,  a  singu- 
lar circumstance  concerning  a  little  girl, 
whose  father  rode  some  time  with  me,  wiien 
I  was  first  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  at 
whose  house  I  lodged,  the  night  before  I  left 
that  state  to  go  to  New  York.  The  child 
was  then  under  eight  years  of  age.  I  had  a 
sitting  in  the  family,  which  was  a  watering 
time,  for  the  presence  of  the  Master  was  to 
be  felt,  and  the  dear  little  daughter  (as  well 
as  I  remember,  the  youngest  of  a  large  fa- 
mily) was  tendered,  and  felt  her  mind  much 
attached  to  me  in  tender  love,  which  I  was 
sensible  of  at  that  time.  This  was  in  the 
fifth  month,  1811,  and  as  I  returned  from  the 
eastward  in  the  sixth  month,  I  sent  for  some 
linens  which  I  had  left  there,  and  when  I 
opened  them,  I  found  a  small  present,  from 
this  child  to  my  little  daughter  at  home, 
whom  I  had  told  her  of.  On  the  8th  day  of 
the  second  month,  181.3,  I  left  home  again, 
and  in  the  course  of  this  visit  also,  I  got  to 


her  father's  house ;  and  when  I  got  there,  I 
soon  looked  for  the  little  daughter,  but  saw 
her  not.  I  then  asked  for  her,  and  saw  the 
tears  start  in  the  eyes  of  mother  at  the  hear- 
ing of  her  name.  We  sat  awhile  in  solemn 
silence,  and  I  spoke  and  said,  "  is  the  child 
gone  to  rest  ?"  she  said  "  she  has ;"  and  then 
told  me  about  her  latter  end,  which  I  thought 
I  would  then  write  ;  but  I  put  it  off  at  that 
time,  yet  it  made  so  deep  impressions  on  my 
mind,  that  it  could  not  be  erased.  The  child 
was  taken  sick,  and  in  a  little  time  after- 
wards she  told  her  mother  that  she  should 
not  live  to  get  well  again,  but  should  die ; 
and  her  mother  asked  her  if  she  was  willing 
to  die.  She  said  there  was  but  one  thing 
that  she  wanted ;  that  was  to  see  that  Friend 
who  was  from  Tennessee ;  "  if  I  could  only 
see  him  once  more,  and  hear  him,  I  should  be 
willing  then  to  go  to  my  heavenly  Father,  and 
leave  all  my  dear  friends  behind ;"  and  thus 
she  continued  for  many  days,  often  saying, 
"  O  heavenly  Father !  I  am  willing  to  die, 
and  come  to  thee,  yet  I  wish  to  see  that  en- 
deared friend,  and  hear  him  preach  to  my 
father  and  mother,  and  to  my  brothers  and 
sisters,  if  it  is  thy  holy  will,  O  Lord  !  but  not 
my  will  be  done."  And  one  day,  as  her  mo- 
ther was  sitting  by  her  bed  with  another 
friend,  Mary  lay  still,  as  though  she  was 
asleep  or  in  a  doze,  for  an  hour  or  more  ; 
then  she  stirred,  and  her  mother  asked  her  if 
she  wanted  any  thing,  (meaning  drink,  or  any 
refreshment)  she  said  no,  she  wanted  nothing, 
but  to  die;  and  added,  "  I  have  wanted  to  see 
dear  William  Williams,  but  I  shall  not  see 
him,  but  shall  die  :  you  will  see  him."  "  O, 
no,  Mary,"  her  mother  said,  "  he  lives  a  great 
way  from  here."  "  No  matter  for  that,  he 
is  on  his  way  now,  and  in  time  he  will  be 
here,  in  this  land,  and  thou  wilt  see  him  and 
hear  him;  and  then  give  my  love  to  him,  and 
tell  him,  I  go  to  my  Father,  and  his  Father, 
there  to  wait  for  his  coming."  So,  on  the 
next  day,  she  quietly  departed  this  life,  when 
I  was  in  Virginia,  on  my  way  to  those  parts. 

It  is  the  general  misfortune  not  to  be  con- 
tent with  what  we  have ;  not  to  see  or  culti- 
vate the  sources  of  comfort  which,  in  our 
personal  circumstances,  may  be  realised  ;  and 
not  to  value  what  we  are  enjoying,  because 
we  have  it,  and  by  the  daily  use  of  it  become 
indifferent  to  it,  till  we  learn  its  importance 
by  its  departing  from  us..  If  every  one  would 
but  study  to  extract  pleasure  from  their 
means  of  pleasure,  however  humble,  and  to 
be  as  happy  as  it  is  in  their  power  to  make 
themselves  in  their  situation,  without  looking 
at  other  means  of  gratification  which  are  not 
within  their  reach, — all  would  experience  a 
comfortable  manhood,  and  learn  from  their 
own  experience  tliat  every  one  may  be  in 
this  agreeable  condition.  The  apostle  pre- 
sents to  us  the  true  and  golden  rule  on  this 
subject  :  "  For  I  have  learned  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content."  On 
this  principle,  wc  shall  find  that  we  may  all 
sing  with  sincerity  the  sensible  old  song. 

My  mind  to  me  a  kingdnin  is, 

Such  perfect  joy  tliercin  I  find. — Turner. 


I'lFTH  3IONTH,  28,  183G. 


The  apprenticeship  system,  with  which  the 
great  emancipating  act  of  the  British  govern- 
ment was  encumbered,  we  have  always  un- 
derstood had  its  origin  in  a  temporising  diss- 
position  on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  for  the 
time  being,  who,  while  yielding  to  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation  on  the  one  hand,  were 
willing  to  conciliate  the  West  India  planters 
on  the  other,  but  in  fact  failed  to  obtain  the 
approbation  of  either.  The  staunch  and  tho- 
rough-going friends  of  abolition  deprecated 
that  part  of  the  arrangement  from  first  to 
last,  and  strenuously  insisted  that  complete 
emancipation  was  the  true  and  safe  course. 
That  their  views  and  apprehensions  were  well 
founded,  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
facts  of  the  case,  since  the  law  has  been  in 
operation,  as  all  the  difficulties  which  have 
occurred  pertain  to  the  apprentice  scheme  ; 
whereas,  in  every  instance  where  that  clog 
was  thrown  aside,  the  experiment  has  suc- 
ceeded to  admiration.  A  Friend  of  London 
having  kindly  forwarded  to  us  some  recent 
numbers  of  the  Lindfield  Reporter,  we  have 
copied  from  one  of  them  an  article  on  the 
failure  of  the  apprentice  scheme,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

A  coincidence  not  likely  to  occur  very  soon 
again,  may  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  three 
Yearly  Meetings  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
have  been  in  session  the  present  week  : — in 
this  country,  that  held  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  Virginia  Yearly  Meeting, — and 
the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  held  in  London. 


Died,  at  his  residence,  in  Orange  Countv,  N.  C,  on 
the  17th  uit.  John  Long,  in  the  7Glh  year  of  his  age. 

 at  Lecperville,  Delaware  County,  Penn.,  10th 

inst.  John  Chew  Thomas,  in  the  73d  year  of  iiis  aire. 

Tiiis  estimable  Friend  was  descended  from  a  highly 
respectable  family  in  Maryland,  and  having  received  a. 
liberal  education,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law  in  this  city.  He  afterwards  represented  his  native 
district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  a  Jujh;- 
ture  of  no  ordinary  importance,  and  secured,  by  that 
integrity  and  ingenuousness  for  which  he  was  ever  re- 
markable, the  confidence  and  esteem  of  many  of  his 
truly  eminent  colleagues.  Being  brought  under  serious 
impressions,  he  relinquished  public  employments,  and 
now  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  our  reli- 
gious principles,  he  became  reunited  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  having  previously  sacrificed  a  largo  portion  of 
his  worldly  possessions  by  the  liberation  of  a  great 
number  of  slaves,  who  had  come  into  his  hands  by  de- 
scent. About  ten  years  since,  he  removed  to  his  late 
residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  city — with  the 
advantage  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  a  cheerful  and  so- 
cial disposition,  of  manners  formed  in  polished  society, 
chastened  not  impaired  by  his  religious  opinions,  he 
greatly  ende;ired  himself  to  an  extensive  circle  of 
Friends  in  this  city  and  elsewhere— eh  iritable,  hut  dis- 
criminating, liberal,  without  an  approach  to  licentious- 
ness, he  judged  of  others  as  he  hoped  to  be  judged  him- 
self, and  few  men  naturally  so  frank  have  so  seldom 
given  pain  to  another  by  an  unguarded  expression. 

He  attended  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  in  this  city,  and 
immediately  upon  his  return  home  was  taken  with  the 
disease  which  terminated,  as  he  himself  was  early  per- 
suaded it  would,  his  valuable  life.  He  was  preserved 
throughout  in  much  calmness,  and  trusting  in  the  me- 
rits and  mediation  of  his  Redeemer,  quietly  resigned 
himself  into  the  hands  of  his  Heavenly  Father. 
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From  the  Lindfield  Reporter. 
ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AT  HALLE, 

WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FOUNDER. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  often  encou- 
raging to  the  sincere  labourer  in  the  cause 
of  Christian  philanthropy,  to  mark  the  com- 
mencement, and  trace  the  progress  of  those 
benevolent  undertakings,  which,  originating 
in  principles  of  gospel  love,  breathe  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  man.  In  the  account 
of  the  institution  before  us,  we  have  a  striking 
example  of  what  may  be  effected,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  by  individual  exertion,  guided 
by  that  wisdom  which  is  from  above. 

Augustus  Hermann  Francke,  founder  of  the 
Orphan  House  at  Halle,  was  born  at  Lubeck 
in  166.3.  The  extraordinary  powers  of  his 
comprehensive  mind  were  early  developed, 
and  in  his  tenth  year  he  asked  his  mother  for 
a  little  room  which  he  might  call  his  own, 
wheo-e  he  might  study  and  pray  without  in- 
terruption. This  request  was  granted  ;  and 
it  was  his  habit,  when  he  returned  from  his 
teacher,  to  retire  there,  and  closing  the  door, 
engage  in  earnest  prayer. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
schools,  he  entered  the  university  at  the  age 
of  fourteen.  He  was  always  distinguished 
for  his  attention  to  theological  studies,  and 
the  great  object  in  all  his  pursuits  appears  to 
have  been  the  promotion  of  practical  Chris- 
tianity ;  with  this  view  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  read  the 
Hebrew  Bible  through  several  times,  and  was 
much  interested  in  the  delivery  of  biblical 
lectures,  being  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
much  advantage  would  arise  from  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  being  increasingly  direct- 
ed to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  their 
original  language,  and  to  the  practical  truths 
they  contain.  This  he  thought  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  better  preparation  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  than  dogmatical 
sophisms  or  abstruse  reasonings.  Francke 
felt  and  owned  that  a  knowledge  of  theology, 
as  a  mere  science,  could  not  produce  a  change 
of  heart ;  and  in  reference  to  this  subject  he 
says,  in  speaking  of  himself,  "  I  knew  how  to 
discuss  all  the  doctrines  of  theology  and  mo- 
rals, and  could  prove  them  from  the  Bible ; 


j^yH^Js' correct  in  my  external  conduct,  and 
neglected  none  of  the  forms  of  religion  ;  but 
my  head,  not  my  heart  was  affected.  Theo- 
logy was  to  me  a  mere  science,  in  which  only 
my  memory  and  judgment  were  concerned. 
When  I  read  the  Bible,  my  effort  was  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  its  doctrines,  not  to 
apply  them  to  myself;  and  thougli  I  wrote 
volumes  of  notes  upon  it,  I  never  took  care 
that  its  precepts  should  be  written  on  my 
heart."  He  often  regretted  in  after  life,  that 
the  influence  of  evil  example  had  in  degree 
blunted  the  tenderness  of  his  feelings,  and  led 
him  to  neglect  the  early  influences  of  the 
Spirit.  While  he  was  at  Gotha,  however, 
•about  the  three-and-twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
his  religious  feelings  revived  and  strengthen- 
ed, he  felt  more  deeply  the  necessity  of  prac- 
tical piety  ;  and  the  next  year,  when  he  was 
at  Leipsic,  surrounded  with  the  temptations 
of  worldly  society,  "  God,  of  his  mercy,"  he 
says,  "  sent  his  Spirit  to  lead  me  away  from 
every  earthly  good,  and  inclined  me  to  hum- 
ble myself  before  Him,  and  to  pray  for  grace 
to  serve  him  in  newness  of  life.  These  words 
of  Scripture  were  impressed  upon  my  mind  : 
'  For  when  for  the  time  ye  ought  to  be 
teachers,  ye  have  need  that  one  teach  you 
again  which  be  the  first  principles  of  the 
oracles  of  God.'  "    Heb.  v.  12. 

Although  thus  favoured  with  the  visitations 
of  divine  grace,  the  mind  of  Francke  was  at 
times  distressed  with  a  sense  that  he  had  yet 
no  saving  knowledge  of  his  God  and  Saviour, 
and  was  without  that  faith,  which  consists  not 
in  an  exercise  of  the  intellect,  but  in  humble 
trust  in  a  crucified  Redeemer.  On  one  of 
these  occasions,  when  deeply  tried  with  doubts 
and  fears,  he  knelt  down,  and  in  anguish  of 
soul  uttered  the  petition,  "  O  God,  if  thou  be 
God,  manifest  thyself  to  me  !"  to  his  inexpres- 
sible comfort  and  joy  his  doubts  were  dispell- 
ed, the  cloud  was  removed,  and  he  arose  from 
his  knees  with  a  feeling  of  peace,  of  which  no 
words  could  convey  an  idea.  This  season  was 
ever  remembered  by  him  with  grateful  com- 
memoration of  the  mercy  extended,  in  grant- 
ing him  "  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." 
Yet  though  favoured  with  a  trust  that  he  was 
not  under  condemnation  for  his  manifold  sins, 
he  observes  that  it  did  not  render  him  care- 
less and  secure,  but  rather  excited  him  daily 
to  be  more  and  more  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
his  mind.  His*  constant  dependance  upon 
divine  guidance,  and  his  faith  in  the  efficacy 
of  prayer,  were  remarkably  manifested  in  all 
his  undertakings  ;  and  when  any  difficulties 
arose  or  cares  oppressed  him,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  retire,  and  spreading  his  cause  be- 
fore him  who  seeth  in  secret,  cast  his  burden 
upon  the  Lord,  and  petition  for  that  aid 


which,  he  so  often  thankfully  acknowledged, 
was  never  sought  in  vain. 

His  manners  and  deportment  were  charao 
terized  by  that  humility  and  simplicity  which 
were  so  eminent  in  the  Master  whom  he 
served. 

Whilst  several  united  in  sentiment  with 
Francke  on  religious  subjects,  in  others  a 
spirit  of  envy  and  persecution  was  awakened, 
and  he  was  accused  of  spreading  false  doc- 
trine. This  opposition  was  sanctioned  under 
the  , pretext  of  preserving  a  pure  ministry  ;  he, 
however,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  promot- 
ing practical  Christianity,  rather  than  yield 
to  the  taste  of  the  times,  by  spreading  un- 
fruitful scholastic  theology :  and  to  this  end 
his  example,  as  well  as  his  doctrines,  contri- 
buted. The  fame  of  his  abilities  and  virtue 
had  so  far  extended,  as  to  induce  several 
princes  to  solicit  him  to  settle  in  their  do- 
minions, but  in  1691  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languases 
at  the  new  university  at  Halle,  and  became 
pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  village  in  the  suburbs  of 
that  city.  This  village,  in  which  all  Francke's 
buildings  were  subsequently  erected,  was  in  a 
very  wild  state  when  he  first  commenced  his 
pastoral  office ;  luxury  and  poverty  both  reign- 
ed ;  beer  shops  and  dancing  houses  occupied 
the  ground  where  the  Orphan  Asylum  now 
stands,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Halle,  forgetful 
of  labour  and  industry,  flocked  in  crowds  to 
these  scenes  of  disorder  and  immoralit5% 
Francke  found  at  Glaucha  a  soil  much  need- 
ing cultivation,  but  it  required  the  unwearied 
exertions  of  such  a  faithful  labourer  to  reap 
any  harvest  from  such  ground.  In  the  two 
first  years  of  his  office,  some  disputes  arose 
between  him  and  the  ministers  at  Halle  ;  the 
extraordinary  activity  and  perseverance  with 
which  Francke  fulfilled  his  duties,  drew  upon 
him  the  jealousy  and  calumnies  of  those  who 
felt  he  had  got  so  far  beyond  them.  About 
this  time  he  began  openly  to  catechise  the 
neglected  youth  in  the  church  at  Glaucha  ; 
but  it  was  in  the  year  1694  that  those  works 
were  first  commenced,  which  have  been  car- 
ried forward  in  that  spirit  of  piety  and  love 
which  animated  the  soul  of  Francke.  Small 
in  their  beginning — incredibly  swift  in  their 
progress — and  in  their  accomplishment,  the 
medium  of  widely  extended  benevolence. 

The  poverty  which  reigned  in  Glaucha,  ajid 
the  want  of  proper  oversight  of  the  sick  and 
idle,  collected  together  a  number  of  beggars 
before  the  doors  of  the  rich.  In  order  to 
prevent  this  daily  concourse,  it  was  a  general 
practice  to  set  apart  one  day  in  the  week  to 
relieve  them.  Francke  adopted  this  plan  in 
distributing  bread  ;  when  it  occurred  to  him 
it  would  be  a  suitable  opportunity  to  offer 
some  instruction  to  the  people.    When  they 
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were  waiting  before  the  house,  he  had  them 
all  called  in,  placed  the  aged  persons  on  one 
side,  and  the  youth  on  the  other,  and  then 
began,  in  a  kind,  friendly  manner,  to  ask  the 
young  people  questions  from  the  catechism, 
the  older  ones  only  listening.  This  lasted 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  after  conclud- 
ing with  a  short  prayer,  the  bread  was  dis- 
tributed, and  notice  given  that  this  plan  would 
be  continued  weekly.  The  ignorance  which 
he  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  discovering  was 
incredible  ;  he  knew  not  how  to  begin  to  over- 
come it,  and  this  often  caused  him  sorrow  of 
heart.  In  order  to  afford  assistance  to  the 
children,  he  for  some  time  paid  for  their 
schooling,  but  his  aim  was  not  thus  accom- 
plished ;  they  received  the  money  from  him, 
but  either  never  went  to  school,  or  remained 
wild  as  before.  This  benevolent  man  was 
not  less  distressed  with  the  state  of  the  poor 
housekeepers,  but  his  limited  finances  would 
not  admit  of  his  affording  them  relief.  He 
purchased  a  poor's  box,  Avhich  he  carried 
round  every  week  to  the  kind-hearted  stu- 
dents, and  other  persons,  and  by  this  means 
gained  nearly  half  a  dollar  weekly  ;  but  this 
resource  soon  diminished.  He  then  resolved 
more  earnestly  to  solicit  those  who  were  not 
willing  to  give,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1695,  tried  another  plan.  He  put  up  a 
box  in  his  study,  and  wrote  under  it  this  in- 
scription: "AVhoso  hath  this  world's  goods, 
and  seeth  his  brother  have  need,  and  shutteth 
up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?"  and  under- 
neath, "Every  man  according  as  he  purposeth 
in  his  heart,  so  let  him  give  :  not  grudgingly, 
or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver."  Trifles  were  from  time  to  time  put 
in,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a  year,  a  very  rich 
lady,  without  taking  heed  to  what  she  did, 
put  in  at  once  seven  florins,  or  four  dollars, 
and  sixteen  groschen.*  When  Francke  took 
this  in  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a 
noble  capital  !  something  appropriate  must  be 
founded  with  it ;  I  will  begin  a  school  for  the 
poor."  His  benevolent  resolution  was  imme- 
diately put  in  practice.  On  the  same  day  he 
purchased  books  to  the  amount  of  two  dollars, 
appointed  a  poor  student  to  instruct  the  child- 
ren for  two  hours  daily,  promised  him  six 
groschen  weekly  as  a  remuneration,  and 
trusted  in  God  to  provide  resources,  when 
his  funds  were  exhausted.  The  poor  children 
received  the  books  with  joy,  but  most  of  them 
sold  them  and  staid  away.  This  did  not  dis- 
courage him  ;  with  the  remaining  sixteen 
groschen  he  purchased  others,  which  the 
children  were  to  leave  at  school,  where  they 
were  to  be  locked  up. 

The  school  was  commenced  at  Easter  in  a 
large  room  by  his  study,  and  a  box  placed  in 
it  to  receive  donations,  with  a  reference  to 
Proverbs  xix.  17.  Benevolent  persons  oflen 
put  something  in,  and  in  order  to  encourage 
the  children  to  attend,  they  received  alms 
three  times  a  week  ;  linen  was  sent  from 

»  A  German  or  rix  dollar  is  about  2s.  7d.  sterling-, 
and  the  groschen,  of  which  twenty-four  make  the 
dollar,  are  nearly  equal  to  l^d.  each.  Money  was 
at  that  time  in  FruBsia  much  more  valuable  than  at 
present. 


different  places,  of  which  shirts  were  made 
and  given  to  them,  and  several  citizens,  hear- 
ing of  the  good  instructions  they  received, 
sent  their  children  and  paid  for  them.  As  a 
better  salary  could  by  this  means  be  given  to 
the  master,  he  attended  five  hours  in  the  day. 
The  first  summer,  the  number  of  children 
amounted  to  sixty,  and  the  poor  housekeepers 
were  remembered  also.  The  fame  of  this 
excellent  man's  extraordinary  exertions  for 
the  public  good  extended  far,  and  awal*ned 
in  many  generous  minds  the  desire  to  assftt 
him  ;  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  (1695) 
he  received  500  rix  dollars  for  the  poor, 
which  were  faithfully  appropriated.  This 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  plan  which  was 
afterwards  carried  into  such  extensive  opera- 
tion, of  supporting  some  poor  students  by  be- 
nevolent contributions.  Before  the  end  of 
the  summer  100  dollars  more  were  brought 
in  ;  thus  the  funds,  though  often  very  low, 
were  from  time  to  time  replenished. 

The  room  in  the  parsonage  being  too  small, 
another  was  engaged,  and  before  winter,  a 
second.  Two  teachers  were  now  required. 
Francke  gained  experience  daily,  and  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  mind  and  character,  much  more  might 
be  accomplished,  if  the  children  were  not 
only  to  receive  daily  instruction,  but  be  en- 
tirely brought  up  and  educated.  This  was 
the  origin  of  his  resolution  to  erect  an  or- 
phan ASYLUM,  although  he  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  smallest  capital  for  it.  A  friend 
hearing  of  this,  sent  500  dollars,  and  appro- 
priated the  interest  for  a  beginning.  For 
five  and  twenty  dollars,  Francke  hoped  to  be 
able  to  bring  up  one  orphan.  He  enquired 
for  the  most  needy,  and  four  were  mentioned 
to  him  without  father  or  mother ;  these  he 
took  on  the  5th  of  November  1695,  and  when 
some  benevolent  persons  offered  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  another,  a  fifth  was  soon  found. 
For  several  days  successively  the  number  was 
increased,  until  on  the  16th  of  November, 
nine  were  assembled.  A  person  was  appoint- 
ed to  take  charge  of  them,  who  performed 
his  part  faithfully.  The  orphans  were  col- 
lected before  a  house  was  built  or  purchased, 
but  benevolence  increased  with  the  claims 
upon  it,  and  a  house  was  bought  and  appro- 
priated for  a  school  for  the  poor.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  instruction  and  ac- 
commodation of  different  classes  of  children 
and  students,  all  under  the  superintendence  of 
Francke  himself,  whose  attention  was  not 
confined  to  the  children  of  the  poor,  but  ex- 
tended to  the  poor  generally,  desiring  to 
afford  them  that  instruction  which  would  in- 
duce better  habits,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
degrading  practice  of  street  begging.  All 
who  came,  even  from  a  distance,  were  re- 
ceived for  two  hours  daily,  their  necessities 
sought  out,  and  advice  and  assistance  afforded 
them. 

The  increase  of  candidates  amongst  or- 
phans and  students,  confirmed  the  resolution 
of  Francke  to  build  an  asylum,  which,  after 
much  labour  and  consideration,  was  at  length 
put  in  practice.  The  details  of  the  progress 
of  this  interesting  institution,  with  the  im- 
portant establishments  subsequently  connect- 


ed with  it,  would  require  more  room  than  our 
limits  afford.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
in  1698,  which  is  regarded  as  the  period 
when  the  Orphan  Asylum  was  founded ;  the 
work  was  carried  forward  by  public  benevo- 
lence, and  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the 
founder  were  often  reanimated  by  unexpected 
support.  His  views  and  means  of  usefulness 
gradually  extended,  until  at  length  there  were 
connected  with  it, 

1st.  The  Royal  Pedagogium,  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  young  men.  Since  its 
esta'bKshment  in  1698,  it  has  educated  two 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  indivi- 
duals. They  pay  for  their  education,  which 
is  of  a  very  high  standard. 

2d.  The  Latin  school  for  pupils  less  wealthy 
than  the  former,  and  for  boys  of  the  city  of 
Halle.  The  number  of  boarding  scholars  in 
this  department  has  sometimes  been  very 
large. 

3d.  The  German  school  for  boys  and  girls, 
whose  parents  do  not  wish  to  give  them  a 
learned  education. 

4th.  The  Canstien  Bible  press,  instituted 
about  1712  by  the  Baron  von  Canstien,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  Francke's,  distinguished  by 
his  active  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  by  general  benevolence.  The 
object  of  it  was  to  furnish  the  Bible  at  a 
cheap  rate,  by  stereotyping  it.  From  this 
press  have  already  been  issued  two  millions 
of  copies  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  one  million 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  profit  belongs 
to  the  press,  and  is  devoted  to  rendering 
every  new  edition  still  cheaper  than  the  for- 
mer. Canstien  died  in  1719,  leaving  to  the 
Orphan  Asylum  his  library,  and  a  part  of  his 
fortune. 

5th.  A  large  library,  and  collections  of  na- 
tural history  and  philosophy.  Its  income  is 
derived  from  the  extensive  apothecary's  shop 
of  the  Orphan  Asylum ;  from  the  book  es- 
tablishment, which  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
all  Germany,  and  publishes  all  sorts  of  school 
books  at  very  low  prices ;  from  the  Pedago- 
gium, and  from  charitable  contributions. 

The  number  of  orphans  in  that  part  of  the 
institution  devoted  to  their  accommodation,  is 
about  one  hundred.  The  greatest  number  it 
has  ever  contained  at  once,  is  two  hundred. 
Since  its  foundation  it  has  been  the  happy 
means  of  educating  gratuitously  no  less  than 
four  thousand  five  hundred  orphans,  of  whom 
three-fourths  were  boys.  Those  who  mani- 
fest talents,  are  prepared  for  the  university. 

The  benevolent  founder  of  such  a  combina- 
tion of  charitable  institutions  died  in  1727, 
after  devoting  himself  to  his  favourite  esta- 
blishment for  thirty-three  years. 

We  were  grieved  to  find  by  a  letter  from 
Halle,  written  in  1834,  that  those  principles 
which  have  done  so  much  mischief  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  are  termed  rationalism, 
have  even  found  their  way  into  this  institu- 
tion. The  writer  observes,  "  The  Orphan 
House  at  Halle  is,  to  the  stranger,  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest,  as  exhibiting  the  fruits 
of  an  enlarged  Christian  benevolence,  which 
has  immortalized  the  name  of  Francke. 
Though  it  rose  from  the  smallest  beginnings, 
it  has  grown  to  a  large  literary  establishment, 
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embracing  all  the  public  schools  at  Halle, 
except  the  university.  At  present  more  than 
two  thousand  scholars  are  there,  receiving 
daily  instruction,  though  alas  !  under  the  in- 
fluence of  rationalism. 

"  A  pious  German  professor  remarked  a 
short  time  since,  how  striking  was  the  fact 
that  those  arrangements  of  Francke,  which 
were  planned,  perhaps  too  exclusively  in  re- 
ference to  human  wisdom,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity  in 
his  schools,  had  failed ;  whilst  what  he  had 
committed  in  simple  faith  and  fervent  prayer 
to  divine  direction,  was  brought  to  pass,  and 
his  petition  that  there  might  always  be  one 
professor  of  sound  religious  principles  in  the 
institution,  had  been  answered." 

From  the  same. 
Brenton  Asylum  for  Destitute  Boys. 

Our  interest  was  much  excited  a  short  time 
since,  bj^  a  very  gratifying  visit  to  the  Bren- 
ton Asylum,  at  Hackney  Wick,  a  boarding 
school  for  poor  destitute  boys,  established 
about  five  years  ago,  through  the  exertions 
of  Captain  E.  P.  Brenton,  of  the  royal  navy, 
who  having  seen  the  great  evils  arising  from 
the  want  of  suitable  means  of  instruction  be- 
ing afforded  to  destitute  children,  and  those 
brought  up  in  workhouses,  considered  it  a 
matter  of  paramount  importance  that  some 
general  system  of  education  should  be  pro- 
vided, not  only  for  the  intellectual,  but  for 
the  moral  improvement  of  the  lower  and  in- 
dustrious classes  of  the  community.  Many 
of  his  remarks  in  the  evidence  given  before 
the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons, 
are  of  so  practical  a  nature,  and  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  them  is  so  satisfactory,  that 
we  believe  it  will  be  acceptable  to  many  of 
our  readers,  and  although,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  do  not  always  quote  question  and 
answer,  we  have,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  re- 
tained Captain  Brenton's  own  words. 

"  The  children  are  usually  admitted  from 
the  age  of  ten  to  fourteen  ;  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty has  invariably  arisen  from  the  largest 
children.  They  have  been  taken  from  work- 
houses, and  the  streets,  and  the  progress 
made  in  improving  the  minds  of  those  child- 
ren is  astonishing.  Our  system  is  mildness, 
constant  inspection,  constant  labour  or  amuse- 
ment, constant  innocent  occupation;  I  may 
say  we  never  punish,  except  with  solitary 
confinement  for  a  few  hours,  or  privation  of 
animal  food.  The  desertion  from  the  school 
has  been  much  less  frequent  than  we  could 
have  expected :  at  first  the  children  are  very 
reluctant  to  remain  with  us ;  they  very  often 
cry,  and  sometimes  desert  the  first  or  second 
day,  but  after  they  have  been  there  a  week, 
they  seldom  or  never  desert ;  they  do  not  like 
the  industrious  habits  and  the  restraint  at 
first,  it  takes  a  little  time  to  bring  them  into 
it,  but  when  they  come  into  it,  it  is  quite  sur- 
prising to  see  the  docility  with  which  they 
follow  the  orders  given." 

The  boys  seldom  remain  above  six  months 
in  the  school,  the  funds  not  admittmg  of  their 
being  retained  a  year,  which  would  be  pre- 
ferable.  They  are  in  general  impatient  to  go 


abroad ;  some  have  been  sent  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  some  to  Swan  River,  but  the 
committee  do  not  wish  to  part  with  them  till 
they  have  perfected  their  habits  of  labour, 
and  improved  their  morals.  Boys  at  the  age 
of  eleven  instantly  find  employment  at  the 
Cape.  When  the  children  are  sent  to  the 
colonies,  (which  is  never  done  without  a  docu- 
ment containing  the  consent  of  their  parents 
or  friends)  they  are  consigned  to  the  care  of 
corresponding  committees,  who  provide  suit- 
able situations  for  them.  Many  accounts  have 
been  received  of  the  boys  who  have  arrived 
out,  and  who  have  in  general  given  satisfac- 
tion :  of  all  the  boys  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,  (the 
date  of  the  evidence  is  August,  1834,)  the 
committee  have  only  heard  of  two  having  re- 
turned ;  they  were  found  to  be  utterly  worth- 
less, and  the  committee  at  Exeter  Hall  imme- 
diately ordered  the  money  to  be  returned  to 
the  parish  that  had  paid  for  them.  The  sum 
advanced  by  the  parish  for  a  boy  is  twelve 
pounds  ten  shillings,  or  ten  pounds  and  the 
boy's  outfit  and  clothes,  and  a  Bible  and 
Prayer-book. 

In  answer  to  the  query,  "  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  institution?"  Captain  B.  replies, 
"  It  is  for  the  taking  of  poor  children  out  of 
the  streets  and  workhouses,  and  giving  them 
a  strictly  moral,  religious,  and  industrious 
education  and  training." 

"  How  are  the  funds  supplied  for  that  pur- 
pose?" "Five  shillings  a  year  from  every 
housekeeper  in  Great  Britain,  if  they  think 
proper;  as  much  more  as  they  like,  we  never 
take  less.  In  this  way,  with  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  workhouses  during  the  last 
year,  our  income  I  think  amounted  to  about 
£4,000." 

"  The  funds  ai'e  supplied  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  parochial  contributions  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  You  supply  a  boy  with  food,  with  cloth- 
ing, and  with  lodging  till  the  time  that  he  is 
thought  in  a  fit  state  to  be  sent  to  a  colony  ?" 
"  Precisely  so." 

"  To  whom  are  the  children  generally  ap- 
prenticed ?"  "  Our  correspondents  at  the  Cape 
take  care  to  apprentice  them  to  persons  of 
known  respectability ;  we  have  a  very  large 
committee  at  Table  Bay,  another  at  Gra- 
ham's Town,  another  at  Elizabeth's  Town, 
with  which  we  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion." 

"  Have  you  a  report  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  children  are  treated  after  they 
are  sent  out  ?"  "  We  have,  I  think,  the  most 
satisfactory  reports :  we  have  letters  from  the 
committee  who  write  to  us,  but  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  we  have  seen  the  letters 
of  the  children  themselves ;  not  written  for 
us  to  see,  but  brought  to  us  by  the  parents, 
showing  how  they  are  disposed  of,  and  how 
comfortable  they  are." 

In  describing  the  course  of  training  and 
education  they  receive  on  going  into  the 
school,  after  mentioning  the  course  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness  pursued  with  a  child.  Cap- 
tain B.  says,  "  he  is  then  told  what  our  plans 
and  intentions  are ;  he  is  instructed  that  he 
is  to  consider  every  boy  in  the  school  as  his 


brother ;  that  he  is  never  to  tell  a  lie ;  that 
if  he  should  commit  a  fault  he  is  immediately 
to  come  and  make  it  known  to  the  master,  or 
some  superior ;  that  he  will  not  be  punished 
for  it ;  that  he  will  be  admonished  how  to 
avoid  committing  such  a  fault  in  future,  and 
in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the  fault  he  is 
punished,  as  I  before  observed,  by  the  priva- 
tion of  animal  food,  or  by  solitary  confine- 
ment ;  he  is  then  instructed  in  the  Bible, 
with  a  system  of  education  which  is  laid 
down  in  the  books,  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  and  spade  husbandry,  which  is 
our  principal  object ;  we  have  ten  acres  of 
land,  I  think  the  worst  I  ever  saw ;  but  we 
are  improving  it  very  fast  by  the  labour  of 
the  children,  and  the  natural  manure  which 
is  always  lost  in  our  workhouses.    We  have 
a  good  crop  on  our  ground  at  present,  pota- 
toes, cabbages,  beans,  mangel  wurzel,  hemp, 
flax,  and  we  have  a  flower  garden,  which  is 
useful  for  amusement.    The  boys,  during  the 
summer  half  year,  rise  at  six,  and  in  the 
winter  at  seven,  a.  ji.  ;  time  allowed  for 
dressing  and  washing,  half  an  hour ;  reading 
the  Scriptures,  prayers,  and  general  education 
till  eight ;  at  eight,  breakfast ;  nine  to  twelve, 
employment  in  the  field  or  garden,  weather 
permitting ;  twelve  to  two,  dinner  and  recrea- 
tion ;  from  two  to  five  in  the  summer,  and 
from  one  to  four  in  the  winter,  employment 
in  the  field  or  garden ;  five  to  six,  wash  and 
supper ;  six  to  eight  reading ;  to  close  with 
admonitions  and  prayers ;  at  eight  the  names 
of  the  boys  to  be  called  over  and  retire  to 
bed ;  each  boy  to  have  a  separate  hammock ; 
nightly  inspection,  at  irregular  hours,  of  the 
boys'  dormitory,  to  insure  orderly  conduct ; 
in  the  morning  the  boys'  names  to  be  called 
over,  wash,  personal  cleanliness  to  be  very 
strictly  enforced ;  regularity  and  order,  '  a 
place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its 
place.'    The  boys  cook  in  their  turns,  and 
are  regularly  conducted  to  a  place  of  worship 
by  the  master ;  great  improvement  is  appa- 
rent in  the  general  conduct  of  the  children 
during  their  stay.    They  do  not  swear,  or 
use  any  bad  language,  they  do  not  show  any 
propensity  to  thieve,  or  to  return  to  their 
former  habits :  a  little  library  is  provided  for 
them,  and  lectures  in  history  and  geogra- 
phy excite  their  attention  and  interest  sur- 
prisingly." 

Captain  Brenton  wishes  to  see  a  system 
established  which  would  provide  for  the  care 
and  instruction  of  all  destitute  children.  He 
wishes  them  to  be  trained  for  home  as  well 
as  foreign  service,  and  to  see  them  saved 
from  the  workhouses,  the  prisons,  and  from 
street-begging.  He  mentions  having  found 
children  on  the  felons'  side  of  Newgate  at 
nine  years  and  a  half  old,  and  on  board  the 
convict  ship  at  Chatham  between  that  age 
and  fourteen,  transported  for  seven  years. 
"  The  consequence  is,"  he  says,  "  those  child- 
ren have  been  invariably  ruined.  Therefore, 
I  say  if  we  are  to  be  at  the  expense  of  main- 
taining those  children,  let  us  make  them 
honest  men  and  not  convicts." 

After  speaking  in  strong  terms  against  the 
bad  effects  of  workhouse  training.  Captain 
Brenton  expresses  his  desire  that  impressment 
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and  corporal  punishment  should  be  put  an  end 
to,  and  the  young  people  better  trained  up. 
"  I  have  had  experience,"  he  says,  "  six  and 
forty  years  in  the  king's  service,  and  thirteen 
years  in  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war,  and 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  flogging,  also 
mutiny  and  drunkenness ;  ships  upset,  and 
lost,  with  loss  of  life  and  immense  property, 
owing  to  the  bad  training  of  our  young  people 
for  the  sea  service." 

In  the  examination  of  W.  Wright,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Hackney  Wick  school,  who  has 
had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years'  experience 
in  keeping  school,  many  of  the  above  observa- 
tions are  confirmed.  He  enters  into  a  detail 
of  the  mode  of  instruction,  which  he  says  is 
much  on  the  same  principle  as  the  British 
and  Foreign  schools.  He  says,  "  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  state  that  the  generality  of 
the  boys  we  receive  from  the  workhouses  are 
the  worst  boys  we  have  to  train.  An  im- 
pression may  be  made  by  private  and  affec- 
tionate admonition  on  a  boy  who  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  streets,  and  who  has  been  an 
accomplished  villain ;  but  a  boy  from  the 
workhouse,  who  has  lost  all  sense  of  shame, 
all  sense  of  independence,  and  every  good 
feeling,  I  find  by  experience  to  be  in  almost 
a  hopeless  case.  1  find  there  is  only  one 
mode  of  treatment  in  reforming  the  boys 
placed  under  my  care,  which  is  this ;  I  take 
them  into  private,  and  impress  upon  their 
minds  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to 
Almighty  God,  and  the  duties  they  owe  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  reasoning  with  them 
in  the  most  affectionate  manner ;  this  gene- 
rally succeeds ;  I  feel  myself  astonished  when 
I  see  the  effect  those  private,  affectionate  ad- 
monitions have  upon  the  boys !  1  have,  with 
a  school  of  fifty  or  sixty,  scarcely  ever  occa- 
sion to  reprove  a  boy  for  inattention  during 
our  religious  services,  and  I  attribute  that  to 
impressing  upon  their  minds  the  importance 
of  the  duty  in  which  they  are  engaged.  I 
find  as  soon  as  I  gain  the  entire  confidence 
of  a  boy,  I  can  do  almost  what  I  please  with 
him.  There  is  another  thing  which  I  think 
is  of  great  importance  in  education  ;  I  have 
never  found  flogging  necessary  in  any  case 
whilst  I  have  had  the  case  of  the  boys  in  the 
Asylum." 

"  Not  even  of  the  workhouse  boys  ?"  "  No, 
they  have  had  too  much  already."  "You 
have  found  punishment  of  some  kind  neces- 
sary?" "  Solitary  confinement,  but  that  has 
seldom  exceeded  a  few  hours ;  I  never  place 
them  in  solitary  confinement  for  a  certain 
time,  but  till  I  find  them  penitent ;  and  I  en- 
deavour to  impress  upon  their  minds,  that  it 
is  not  from  any  vindictive  feeling  on  my 
part."  W.  Wright  then  states  how  he  rea- 
sons with  a  boy,  but  we  fear  extending  our 
quotations,  which  we  have  been  induced  to 
make  so  long,  from  the  importance  of  the 
object.  He  mentions  that  the  notion  of 
punishment  is  kept  from  their  minds,  and 
their  reformation  is  the  object  kept  in  view. 

From  the  eamc. 

Anti- Slavery  Movements  in  the  Brazils. 
The  friends  of  humanity  will  rejoice  to 
hear,  that  at  length,  in  the  very  focus  and 


hot-bed  of  the  slave  trade,  noble-minded  and 
powerful  individuals  have  risen  up  to  protest 
against  this  monstrous  wickedness,  and  to 
promote  measures  for  its  final  abolition. 
These  men,  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves as  advocates  of  rational  liberty,  are 
proving  the  sincerity  of  their  liberal  princi- 
ples, and  are  reading  a  salutary  lesson  to 
their  northern  neighbours.  If  the  slave  trade 
and  slavery  be  abolished  in  the  Brazils,  one 
of  the  last  holds  of  these  enemies  of  the  hu- 
man race  will  be  destroyed. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  official 
communications  of  the  British  commissioners, 
addressed  to  Viscount  Palmerston,  and  laid 
before  parliament : — 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  March  26th,  1834. 
My  lord, 

A  society  existing  here,  under  the  title  of 
"  Defenders  of  the  National  Liberty  and  In- 
dependence," has  recently  offered  a  premium 
of  400  milreis  for  the  best  treatise  on  the 
slave  trade,  on  the  following  basis  : 

1st.  To  demonstrate  the  odium  of  the 
traffic,  refuting  the  sophisms  with  which  its 
apologists  are  wont  to  defend  it. 

2d.  To  examine  the  means  by  which  a 
substitute  can  best  be  provided  for  the  intro- 
duction of  African  slaves,  whether  by  sending 
for  colonists  on  account  of  individuals,  or  by 
the  admission  of  such  machinery  as  may 
simplify  and  accelerate  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  working  of  the  mines,  or  by 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves  al- 
ready existing,  or  by  endeavouring  indirectly 
to  remove  them  from  the  cities  into  the 
country. 

3d.  To  notice  in  detail  the  advantages  of 
free  over  compulsory  labour. 

4th.  And  finally,  to  point  out  the  baneful 
inffuence  which  the  introduction  of  African 
slaves  exercises  on  the  habits,  the  civilization 
and  the  liberty  of  the  country. 

At  the  same  time  they  addressed  to  the 
emperor  a  representation,  of  which  we  have 
the  honour  to  forward  the  enclosed  translated 
extract.  The  society  has  ramifications  in 
various  other  provinces.  The  publication  of 
the  above  has  been  followed  by  two  articles, 
from  which,  as  showing  the  feeling  which  is 
beginning  to  prevail  on  this  subject,  and  the 
attention  which  it  excites,  we  think  it  right 
also  to  subjoin  extracts.  The  one  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  "  Aurora  Flumi- 
nense,"  a  deputy  and  first  secretary  to  the 
society,  the  other  fiom  a  daily  paper  lately 
set  up  in  this  city. 

Requisition  of  the  "  Defenders  of  National 
Liberty  and  Independence  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro,"— dalcd  Feb.  ]()lh,  1834. 

"  The  society,  anxious  to  accomplish,  as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power,  the  removal  of  the 
obstacles  which  opi)osed  themselves  to  our 
prosperity,  to  the  increase  of  civilization,  to 
the  amelioration  of  our  habits,  and  to  liberty, 
cannot  view  without  horror  the  abuse  with 
which  the  neglect  or  the  immorality  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  authorities  and  subaltern  agents 
of  the  government  have  allowed  the  shameful 
traffic  in  human  flesh  to  be  continued,  by  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 


in  despite  of  the  treaty  of  the  26th  of  No- 
vember, 1826,  and  the  law  of  the  7  th  of 
November,  1831.  Our  honour  as  a  civiliz- 
ed nation,  our  happiness,  and  our  progress 
as  a  free  state,  call  for  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  government  of  your  imperial  ma- 
jesty. 

"It  is  notorious,  sire,  that  all  along  the 
coast  of  this  province,  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  wretched  Africans,  imported  by  contra- 
band, are  daily  landed,  who  are  received  in 
deposit  on  the  neighbouring  estates,  and  that 
some  of  the  local  authorities  in  these  dis- 
tricts, conniving  at  so  shameful  a  crime, 
share  the  profit  and  the  infamy. 

"  As  the  government  of  your  majesty  is 
authorized  by  law  to  impose  fines  on  ships, 
the  society  presumes  to  point  out  how  expe- 
dient it  would  be  to  lay  a  heavy  caution  or 
fine  on  all  vessels  sailing  for  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  the  habit  of  entering  here  in 
ballast,  in  order  that,  whenever  it  shall  be 
ascertained  that  they  are  trafficking  in  slaves, 
the  amount  may  be  immediately  forfeited." 

Extract  from  the  "Aurora  Fluminense,''^  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  lOth  March,  1834. 

"  The  attention  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
'  Sociedadt  Defensora'  were  awakened  to  this 
subject,  by  seeing  the  scandalous  manner  in 
which  the  wretched  Africans,  torn  from  their 
native  country,  to  make  the  misery  of  ours, 
are  every  day  disembarked  on  our  shores. 

"  Agriculturists,  merchants,  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  other  subaltern  authorities,  are 
accused  of  being  engaged  in,  or  of  encou- 
raging this  traffic  in  human  flesh,  and  public 
opinion  has  not  yet  fixed  on  this  species  of 
crime  the  stamp  of  shame.  This  does  not 
surprise  us  :  for  many  years,  Wilberforce  and 
other  philanthropists,  enemies  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  strove  to  introduce  their  ideas — 
those  of  reason  and  of  justice — into  the  en- 
lightened parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and 
only  after  a  thousand  reitered  efforts,  did  they 
obtain  the  victory.  The  '  Sociedade  Defen- 
sora,^ believed  that  the  principal  means  to  be 
employed  to  accomplish  the  effectual  abolition 
of  the  traffic  was  persuasion,  and  that  much 
will  have  been  done,  if  the  prejudice  favoura- 
ble to  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  Brazil 
should  give  way  to  more  salutary  and  judi- 
cious ideas  on  this  subject.  This  does  not 
preclude  the  use  of  administrative  measures, 
and  the  due  execution  of  those  penal  laws, 
which,  unhappily,  have  been  up  to  this  day  a 
dead  letter.  The  trafficker  in  human  flesh — 
the  introducer  of  barbarism  in  the  midst  of 
our  retarded  civilization — the  contraband  in 
men,  is  certain  of  impunity  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  enormous  profit  holds  out 
allurements  to  the  commission  of  the  fraud. 
To  avoid  the  penalty  of  piracy,  the  Portu- 
guese ffag  is  at  hand  to  lend  itself  to  all  the 
infamous  tricks  necessary  for  this  commerce, 
and  our  country  is  inundated,  without  mea- 
sure, by  a  rude  race,  the  number  of  whom 
already  existing  ought  to  alarm  us. 

"  We  will  not  here  go  into  the  detail  of  the 
sufferings  of  these  unhappy  creatures  in  their 
passage  from  Africa  to  Brazil,  piled  up,  like 
bales  of  goods  one  upon  another,  nor  into 
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those  atrocities,  of  which  some  are  the  vic- 
tims, even  within  our  own  refined  capital. 

"  The  introduction  of  African  slaves,  lay- 
ing aside  other  considerations  of  policy,  is 
hurtful  in  the  extreme  to  our  civilization,  to 
our  habits,  and  to  our  liberty.  How  Can  any 
improvement  take  place  among  the  Africans 
living  among  us,  if  at  every  hour  fresh  rein- 
forcements arrive  to  keep  up  among  them  the 
remembrance  of  their  customs,  their  faults, 
their  prejudices,  and  to  '  Africanize'  even  the 
Creoles,  with  whom  these  unfortunate  recruits 
of  slavery  are  mingled,  for  all  the  ordinary 
services  of  life?  Who  will  deny  that  inter- 
course with  this  rude  and  dissolute  race  car- 
ries into  the  very  centre  of  families  the  seeds 
of  corruption ;  that  the  habit  of  having  our 
slightest  caprice  obeyed — of  having  a  human 
being  ready  to  serve  us  for  every  purpose — 
inclines  us  to  pride  and  prejudice,  and  to  the 
contempt  and  neglect  of  the  useful  arts  ?  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  fatal  present  of  African 
slaves  was  a  curse  on  our  land,  which  has 
retarded  the  real  prosperity  of  a  highly 
favoured  country, — debarring  that  industry 
which  gives  life  to  every  thing,  and  without 
which  neither  riches  nor  social  comfort  can 
exist.  'N^  one  to  this  day  ever  doubted  the 
superior  advantage  of  free  labour  over  that  of 
slaves.  To  suppose  that  a  free  man  cannot 
perform  certain  kinds  of  labour  in  Brazil,  is 
to  raise  into  a  general  and  absolute  principle, 
that  which  depends  on  the  very  existence  of 
slavery,  and  would  disappear  progressively 
with  it. 

Extract  from  a  Daily  Paper,  dated  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  10th  March,  1834. 

"  In  despite  of  the  penalties  denounced 
against  traffickers  in  human  flesh,  in  despite 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  the 
barbarous  and  inhuman  traffic  in  African 
slaves  still  continues, — no  longer,  indeed, 
clandestinely,  but  openly,  covered  with  the 
flag  of  a  friendly  nation.  Availing  themselves 
of  this  facility,  numerous  vessels  have  dared 
to  despise  the  cruisers,  and  to  come  to  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  with  their  cargoes,  which 
are  so  many  bales  of  gunpowder  thrown  into 
a  mine.  No  matter  that  they  run  the  risk  of 
being  treated  as  pirates ;  these  infringers  of 
the  laws  daringly  make  certain  points  of  our 
extensive  coast,  reckoning  either  on  the  ab- 
sence of  the  cruisers,  or  the  neglect  and  con- 
nivance of  certain  local  authorities,  who,  as 
is  collected  from  official  documents,  published 
in  the  papers  both  of  this  capital  and  of  the 
provinces,  are  interested  in  this  infamous 
contraband  ;  thus  making  themselves  the  vio- 
lators of  those  laws  which  they  ought  to  be 
the  first  to  execute.  It  is  afflicting  to  the 
heart  of  the  true  friends  of  Brazil,  concerned 
for  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
that,  at  the  moment  when  other  civilized  na- 
tions exert  themselves  to  extirpate  this  gnaw- 
ing cancer,  either  restoring  the  rights  of  men 
to  these  unhappy  beings,  or  colonizing  them 
on  the  African  coast,  there  should  exist 
among  us  men  so  inhuman  and  such  rebels  to 
the  laws,  as  to  employ  their  funds  in  a  specu- 
lation as  infamous  as  it  is  hazardous." 


Report  of  the  Committee  to  Promote  the  Gra- 
dual Civilization  of  the  Indian  Natives. 

TO  THE  YEARLY  MEETING. 
The  committee  appointed  for  the  gradual 
civilization,  &c.  of  the  Indian  natives,  re- 
port— 

That  the  committee  have,  during  the  past 
year,  continued  their  attention  to  the  Indians 
under  their  care.  In  the  report  of  last  year 
it  was  noted,  that  information  had  been  circu- 
lated among  the  quarterly  meetings,  that  the 
committee  were  desirous  of  engaging  one  or 
two  Friends  properly  qualified  to  instruct  the 
Indians  in  literature,  dtc,  to  reside  in  their 
vicinity.  But  although  this  subject  has  been 
still  kept  in  view,  no  Friend  has  been  obtained 
to  perform  these  services.  As  no  other  means 
of  obtaining  correct  information  of  the  condi- 
tion or  progress  of  the  Indians  were  at  our 
disposal,  it  was  judged  expedient  that  a  visit 
should  be  paid  them  by  some  members  of  this 
committee.  Accordingly  two  of  our  number 
were  deputed  in  the  tenth  month  last,  to  visit 
those  residing  on  the  Allegheny  river,  to  in- 
spect their  situation  and  to  urge  the  necessity 
of  their  endeavouring  to  promote  among 
themselves  the  instruction  of  their  children. 

They  arrived  at  Tunesassa  on  the  12th  of 
the  tenth  month,  and  spent  several  days  in 
visiting  the  natives.  On  the  19th,  Black- 
snake  (aged  76)  and  several  other  chiefs, 
paid  them  a  visit ;  when  the  former  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  he  wished  what  he 
was  then  going  to  say  might  be  communi- 
cated to  their  old  men  in  Philadelphia,  viz. : 
That  in  the  beginning,  General  Washington 
told  them,  they  might  depend  upon  the 
Quakers,  who  were  a  people  capable  of  in- 
structing them,  being  inclined  to  agriculture, 
and  free  from  many  of  the  prevailing  vices. 
He  expressed  his  regret  that  the  intercourse 
then  opened,  and  which  continued  for  a  long 
time,  had  of  latter  years  been  so  much  inter- 
rupted :  that  the  jealousy  which  had  arisen 
among  them,  and  been  productive  of  that  in- 
terruption, was  much  removed,  and  the  chiefs 
favourably  disposed  towards  Friends  :  that  for 
some  time  our  intercourse  had  been  so  much 
interrupted,  that  he  feared  it  would  be  broken 
off"  entirely,  but  that  he  was  glad  to  find  it 
again  opened,  and  he  hoped  the  chain  between 
us  would  once  more  he  rubbed  clean  and 
bright.  As  they  had  made  some  improve- 
ment while  under  the  care  of  Friends,  he 
hoped  things  would  be  placed  again  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning. 

In  visiting  the  Indians,  Friends  observed 
that  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  younger  na- 
tives was  very  satisfactory ;  a  number  of 
them  being  industriously  employed  in  farm- 
ing and  clearing  their  land.  Their  dress  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  working  men  among 
white  people,  and  a  considerable  number  are 
partially  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. And  it  appears  very  desirable  that 
some  assistance  should  be  given  to  those 
young  people  who  are  just  setting  out,  and 
whose  means  are  very  limited.  The  Indians 
who  reside  on  the  Allegheny  derive  their 
principal  support  from  the  cultivation  of  those 
extensive  flats  which  lie  along  the  river,  and 


compose  the  greater  part  of  the  arable  laud 
included  in  their  reservation.  When  the  two 
Friends  arrived  among  them,  these  lands 
were  in  many  places  covered  with  crops  of 
corn,  buckwheat,  oats,  potatoes,  &;c.,  ready 
for  gathering,  but  still  mostly  out.  On  the 
18th  of  tenth  month  it  commenced  raining, 
and  continued  with  but  little  intermission  for 
three  days;  by  which  time  much  the  greater 
part  of  those  flats  were  covered  with  water. 
A  number  of  the  natives  were  compelled  to 
leave  their  houses,  and  seek  an  asylum  on 
higher  ground.  It  is  considered  to  have  been 
a  greater  flood  than  any  that  had  occurred 
for  the  last  thirty-two  years.  Such  an  inun- 
dation must  necessarily  occasion  very  great 
destruction  to  the  crops,  and  sweep  away 
great  part  of  the  labours  of  the  year.  The 
Friends  left  the  reservation  before  the  waters 
were  withdrawn. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  committee  in  the 
first  month,  some  information  was  received 
in  addition  to  what  had  been  furnished  by  the 
two  Friends  above-mentioned,  from  all  which 
there  was  ample  reason  to  believe,  that  unless 
some  relief  was  speedily  furnished,  many  of 
the  Indians,  and  great  part  of  their  cattle, 
must  sufl'er,  and  perhaps  perish  from  want. 
It  was  therefore  concluded,  that  two  of  our 
number  should  immediately  proceed  to  Tune- 
sassa, and  endeavour  by  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance to  alleviate  the  distress  to  which  the 
destruction  of  their  provision  had  exposed 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  two  of  our  number  consented  to  un- 
dertake this  service,  and  one  thousand  dollars 
were  entrusted  to  them,  to  be  expended  in 
such  manner  as  the}-,  after  due  inspection  and 
enquiry,  might  judge  necessary.  They  left 
this  city  on  the  26th  of  the  first  month,  and 
arrived  at  Tunesassa  on  the  3d  of  the  follow- 
ing month.  A  council  with  the  chiefs  was 
held  on  the  next  day,  in  which  a  letter  from 
the  committee  to  the  Indians  was  read,  and 
the  design  of  Friends  in  visiting  them  was 
explained  After  a  consultation  among  them- 
selves they  informed  the  Friends,  that  thev 
supposed  about  one  third  part  of  their  crop 
of  corn  had  been  saved :  that  those  who  had 
cattle  were  nearly  destitute  of  provision  for 
them ;  and  that  only  about  eight  families 
among  them  possessed  the  means  to  get 
through  the  year  without  suffering  from  want. 

The  Friends  afterwards  visited  nearly  all 
the  Indian  families  on  the  Allegheny,  enquired 
their  numbers,  what  losses  they  had  sustained, 
what  stock  they  possessed,  and  what  means 
remained  for  their  support;  and  noted  on  the 
spot  the  substance  of  the  information  obtained. 
From  this  examination  it  appeared,  there  were 
three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  adults,  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty-three  children,  or  six 
hundred  and  ninety  individuals  residing  in 
that  vicinity.  This  includes  the  natives  on 
the  Allegheny  reservation,  forty-two  miles  in 
length  and  one  mile  in  breadth,  and  a  few  re- 
siding  on  Cornplanter's  land  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  New  York  line.  The 
provisions  saved  from  the  autumnal  flood, 
were  estimated  by  the  two  Friends  at  less 
than  a  third  of  the  whole ;  and  of  the  corn 
which  was  saved  a  great  part  was  so  much 
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damaged  as  to  appear  unfit  for  use.  It  is 
questionable  whether  hogs,  reasonably  fed, 
would  eat  such  corn  as  that  on  which  the  In- 
dians were  living.  Even  of  that  damaged 
corn,  very  few  of  them  possessed  a  sufficient 
supply.  The  oats  and  hay  were  chiefly  swept 
away,  or  so  injured  by  the  flood  as  to  be  of 
little  use.  A  number  of  families  lost  all  their 
crop,  many  others  nearly  all,  and  none  who 
had  any  to  lose,  except  three  or  four  families 
on  Cold  Spring  Creek  where  the  flood  did  not 
reach,  appear  to  have  escaped  without  loss. 
One  family  had  their  house  and  its  contents 
Avashed  away.  Very  few  of  the  fences,  from 
one  end  of  the  reservation  to  the  other,  are 
left.  Numbers  of  horses  and  cattle  were 
destitute  of  any  other  provision  than  the  buds 
and  branches  of  trees.  For  these  the  sugar 
maple  afforded  a  partial  supply.  The  labours 
of  the  present  spring,  in  repairing  the  da- 
mages of  the  autumnal  flood,  appear  to  re- 
quire a  larger  supply  of  nutritious  food,  both 
for  men  and  cattle,  than  the  Indians  possess, 
or  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Friends 
who  visited  them,  enabled  them  to  afford. 

It  is  observable  that  about  Old  Town,  for- 
merly Genesinguhta,  where  Friends  first  ap- 
plied their  labours  to  the  improvement  of  the 
natives,  they  now  appear  more  advanced  than 
on  any  other  part  of  the  reservation.  The 
houses  are  better,  the  style  of  living  approxi- 
mates more  to  that  of  white  people,  and 
though  they  were  equally  visited  by  the  flood, 
the  number  of  those  who  were  in  a  condition 
to  provide  for  themselves,  bore  a  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  than  in  any  other  place 
to  which  the  inundation  extended. 

Another  council  was  held  on  the  10th  of 
the  month,  in  which  Friends  informed  the 
Indians  that  they  had  completed  their  visit 
to  the  Indian  families,  and  expected  next  day 
to  proceed  to  the  settlements  of  the  white 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  some 
provision  for  them  and  their  cattle.  And  as 
it  was  probable  provisions  might  be  had  upon 
lower  terms  at  some  distance  from  •heir  set- 
tlements than  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, Friends  proposed  to  them,  that  they 
should  undertake  to  draw  whatever  might  be 
procured,  those  who  had  teams  assisting  those 
who  had  none,  and  thus  obtain  a  larger  supply 
for  general  use  than  could  be  obtained  in  their 
own  vicinity,  by  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
Friends.  To  that  proposal  the  chiefs  imme 
diately  agreed. 

The  subject  of  their  school  being  opened, 
they  stated  that  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
desire  to  have  their  children  instructed.  They 
had  consulted  together,  and  were  united  ir 
the  request,  that  Friends  would  send  a  per 
son  to  reside  near  them,  to  teach  their  child- 
ren in  literature  and  the  mechanic  arts.  They 
appeared  to  have  an  idea  of  something  like 
the  Fcllenburg  system,  and  were  desirous 
that  Friends  should  undertake  its  establish- 
ment among  them ;  and  they  added,  they 
were  sorry  they  had  not  improved  more  by 
the  assistance  heretofore  rendered  to  them 

The  service  being  thus  far  effected,  one  of 
the  Friends,  who  has  a  family,  returned  home 
leaving  the  other  to  attend  to  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  the  provisions.    The  fol 


lowing  is  extracted  from  a  letter  dated  third 
month  4th,  from  the  Friend  who  remained 
there.  "  I  have  been  busily  engaged  in  pur- 
chasing corn  and  hay  for  the  Indians.  I 
have  bought  six  hundred  bushels  of  corn,  at 
seventy-five  cents  per  bushel,  and  thirty-nine 
tons  of  hay,  mostly  at  six  dollars  a  ton,  which 
has  been  portioned  out  among  the  Indians.  It 
will  take  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
bushels  more  of  corn  to  furnish  the  remainder 
of  them  with  the  shares  concluded  on  when 
we  made  out  the  list  of  families.  It  may  be 
that  I  shall  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
corn  than  I  have  yet  done.  Corn  is  very 
scarce  here ;  and  I  have  travelled  over  a 
large  district  of  country  in  procuring  what  I 
have.  The  Indians  have  turned  out  cheer- 
fully with  their  teams  to  draw  in  com,  some 
from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles.  I  can  say 
for  the  poor  distressed  Indians,  they  are 
grateful  receivers.  They  have  expressed 
their  thankfulness,  both  publicly  and  pri 
vately,  and  some  in  very  moving  terms. 

As  some  of  the  hay  has  been  purchased 
of  persons  indebted  to  the  committee,  the 
money  I  have  here  will  hold  out  for  corn  and 
hay  as  they  have  been  allotted  to  them.  They 
appear  in  a  situation,  with  what  help  Friends 
have  given  them,  to  get  through  the  winter 
and  part  of  the  summer  pretty  comfortably 
for  them.  It  appears  there  will  be  many  In 
dians  on  the  river  who  have  not  the  means  to 
procure  oats  and  potatoes  for  seed 


Upon  the  receipt  of  this  communication  a 
letter  was  written  by  the  direction  of  the 
committee  to  the  Friend  still  remaining  at 
Tunesassa,  requesting  him,  as  far  as  the 
funds  in  his  possession  would  admit,  to  fur 
nish  the  requisite  seed  to  such  of  the  natives 
as  were  destitute  of  the  means  to  procure  it. 

Since  the  above  account  was  prepared,  the 
Friend  has  returned,  not  having  received  the 
letter  above  referred  to;  from  whom  we  learn, 
that  he  procured  in  all  eight  hundred  and 
ninety -five  bushels  of  corn,  at  a  cost  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  and  twenty-three 
cents  ;  and  upwards  of  forty  tons  of  hay,  at  a 
cost  of  two  hundred  and  forty-one  dollars, 
and  twenty-five  cents ;  and  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  bushels  of  potatoes,  for  forty-one 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents ;  amounting  to- 
gether to  one  thousand  and  three  dollars  and 
twenty-three  cents,  exclusive  of  travelling 
and  incidental  expenses.  The  potatoes  were 
given  to  the  chiefs  to  be  distributed  among 
their  people  for  seed,  according  to  their  ne- 
cessities. The  funds  in  his  hands,  including 
what  had  been  collected  of  debts  due  to  the 
committee  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  ex- 
hausted, and  no  seed  oats  would  be  furnished 
them.*  It  appears  that  some  of  their  cattle 
had  died  from  want,  before  assistance  could 
be  afforded. 

The  poor  natives  appear  to  have  fully  ap- 
preciated the  kindness  of  Friends  in  the  re- 
lief afforded  them,  and  which  they  would 
have  acknowledged  in  the  usual  way,  by  a 
speech  to  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  but  owing 


*  Since  the  report  was  prepared,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars have  been  transnniltcd  to  an  agent  near  the  In- 
dians, to  procure  for  seed  a  quantity  of  oats  and  pota- 
toes. 


to  the  absence  of  a  suitable  interpreter,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  postponing  their 
communication. 

The  situation  of  the  poor  natives  continues 
to  be  one  of  considerable  trial,  and  presents 
strong  claims  on  the  sympathy  and  aid  of 
their  friends ;  and  it  appears  that  further 
difficulties  still  await  them,  as  it  is  contem- 
plated to  run  a  rail-road  through  a  part  of 
their  reservation. 

Should  a  friend  suitably  qualified  be  found 
willing  to  reside  on  the  farm  belonging  to 
Friends,  adjoining  the  Indian  reservation,  it 
might  be  of  great  advantage  to  those  poor 
oppressed  people,  and  very  much  diminish 
the  difficulty  which  now  attends  our  commu- 
nication with  them. 

By  direction  of  the  committee, 

Thomas  Wistar,  Clerk. 
Philadelphia,  4<A  mo.  14fA,  1836. 


From  the  Lindfield  Reporter. 
Plan  for  Benefiting  the  Foulah  Tribe. 

The  following  plan  of  an  institution  for 
benefiting  the  Foulah  Tribe,  and,  through 
their  instrumentality,  the  interior  of  Western 
Africa,  has  lately  been  forwarded  to  us,  to- 
gether with  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Ma- 
carthy's  Island. 

Several  Friends  of  the  African  race,  whose 
minds  have  long  been  deeply  affected  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  wretched  circumstances  of 
that  benighted  and  unhappy  people,  and  also 
recollecting  the  many  injuries  to  which  the 
African  tribes  have  been  subjected  from  Bri- 
tish avarice,  are  impressed  with  a  conviction 
of  duty  to  promote  the  protection  and  welfare 
of  this  people ;  and  deem  the  only  effectual 
way  to  erase  from  their  minds  impressions  of 
the  past  cruelty  of  our  countrymen,  is  to 
establish  amongst  them  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, with  the  consequent  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion and  commerce. 

A  committee  has  been,  therefore,  formed 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objects 
above  mentioned,  and  they  are  happy  in  be- 
ing now  able  to  recommend  to  all  who  sym- 
pathize with  them,  a  plan  especially  calcu- 
lated to  benefit  the  interesting  tribe  of  the 
Foulahs,  in  which  every  Christian  may  cor- 
dially unite.  The  object  is,  to  obtain  a  tract 
of  land,  and  to  procure  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  so  that  the  settlement 
may  be  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  oppressed, 
in  which  the  Foulahs  may,  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, live  beyond  the  reach  of  their  op- 
pressors, and  enjoy  the  instructions  of  Chris- 
tian teachers. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  inte- 
resting particulars  in  reference  to  this  people : 

1 .  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Africa, 
the  Foulahs  are  the  most  oppressed ;  they  have 
no  land  of  their  own,  and,  living  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  others,  exorbitant  demands  are 
exacted  from  the  fruits  of  their  industry,  as 
a  remuneration  for  the  soil.  2.  Being  a  de- 
fenceless people,  and  unaccustomed  to  war, 
they  are  frequently  the  victims  of  the  power- 
ful, who  make  an  easy  prey  both  of  their  per- 
sons and  property.  3.  They  are  distinguished 
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from  all  other  tribes  by  their  industrious 
habits.  4.  They  are  generally  free  from 
Mahometan  superstition,  which  elsewhere  is 
found  a  strong  barrier  to  Christian  instruction. 

They  highly  esteem  Europeans,  on  account 
of  a  tradition  among  them  that  their  tribe  has 
descended  from  a  white  man ;  the  truth  of 
which  the  European  form  of  their  features, 
and  the  lightness  of  their  complexion,  pre- 
served by  intermarrying  only  among  them- 
selves, tend  to  confirm. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  en- 
gaged to  send  out  a  missionary  and  his  wife, 
and  to  place  two  native  teachers  under  his 
superintendence  on  Macarthy's  Island  ;  and 
to  build  on  it  a  house  and  school-rooms :  pro- 
vided that  the  committee  can  raise  £350  per 
annum  for  five  years,  and  £150  for  building 
the  house  and  school-rooms.  It  is  calculated 
that  the  proposed  establishment  would  be  able 
to  support  itself  after  that  time. 

Application  has  been  made  to  government, 
and  the  committee  have  the  great  satisfaction 
of  acknowledging — which  they  do  with  much 
gratitude — the  grant  of  six  hundred  acres  of 
land  on  Macarthy's  Island ;  situated  about 
three  hundred  miles  from  St.  Mary's,  on  the 
noble  river  Gambia.  It  will  probably  become 
a  considerable  place  of  trade,  and  of  great 
importance  as  a  central  mission  station  for 
civilizing  and  evangelizing  that  degraded 
country.  The  soil  of  the  land  on  the  south 
of  Macarthy's  Island,  contemplated  for  the 
Foulahs,  is  of  the  richest  kind,  and  abound- 
ing with  fine  mahogany  and  rosewood  timber. 
The  committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  have  offered  the  noble  grant  of 
one  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Foulah  language,  and  the  same  in  the 
Jolloff,  as  soon  as  faithful  translations  are 
ready ;  which  important  work  is  now  com- 
mencing. 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated,  Macarthy's  Island, 
Jidy  22d,  1835. 

"  Holding  an  official  situation  of  some  im- 
portance here,  I  feel  it  a  duty,  and  have 
much  pleasure  in  communicating  to  you  the 
beneficial  results  that  have  attended  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  missionary  from  your  so- 
ciety, upon  this  island.  Previous  to  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Dove,  the  inhabitants  possessed 
very  little  sense  of  religion  or  Christianity, 
living  in  a  state  of  concubinage,  and  abandon- 
ing themselves  to  every  species  of  vice  and  im- 
morality. I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  very  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  their  habits  and 
manners :  more  than  two  hundred  couple 
have  been  married.  Their  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  is  also  highly  satisfactory.  Your 
missionary  has  found  it  necessary  to  erect 
an  entirely  new  building  (the  former  one 
having  become  far  too  small)  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  congregation.  The  present 
building,  which  has  only  recently  been  open- 
ed, is  commodious,  capable  of  containing 
nearly  five  hundred  people,  and  is  generally 
well  filled.  The  missionary  school  is  an  ex- 
cellent institution,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  rising  generation. 

"  Great  praise  is  due  both  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dove  for  their  zeal  and  exertions  upon  all 


occasions.  Upon  my  own  account  I  feel  par- 
ticularly indebted  for  the  gratuitous  care  and 
pains  they  have  bestowed  upon  more  than 
fifty  of  the  island  African  children  :  their  ex- 
ertions, in  fact,  called  forth  the  highest  enco- 
mium from  his  excellency  Lieut.  Governor 
Rendall,  during  a  late  visit  to  this  island. 

"  On  the  six  hundred  acres  of  land  granted 
to  your  society,  at  present  there  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  Foulah  families  residing ; 
and  I  make  no  doubt,  that  as  soon  as  this 
timid  people  become  sensible  of  the  advan- 
tages of  British  protection  (they  being  perse- 
cuted by  almost  every  other  nation,)  that 
their  number  will  greatly  increase  upon  the 
island. 

"  In  the  sincere  hope  that  your  society 
will  continue  its  laudable  exertions  in  protec- 
tion of  religion  and  Christianity  in  this  much- 
needed  part  of  the  world,  I  have  the  honour, 
gentlemen,  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  very  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)    "  Henry  Steinbach, 
"  Superintendent  of  the  Liberated  African 
Department  at  Macarthy's  Island." 
To  the  Gentlemen  forming  the  Committee  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Missionary  Society,  n,  Nation  Garden,  London. 


From  the  Newport  Mercury. 

A  friend  has  favoured  us  with  the  follow- 
ing translation  of  an  interesting  story,  from 
a  French  work,  entitled  "  Le  Cameleon." 
THE  OLD  HAT. 

Among  the  many  interesting  anecdotes  that 
I  have  heard  related  at  the  table-d'hote  that 
I  frequented  at  Paris,  the  following  one  has 
remained  indelibly  engraved  on  my  memory  : 
Several  years  after  the  first  revolution,  a 
peasant  one  day  entered  the  house  of  a  broker 
at  the  Mont  de  Piete,  and  taking  from  his 
head  an  old  greasy  hat,  he  requested  a  loan 
of  six  francs  on  it.    "  Six  francs  !"  cried  the 
broker,  "  do  you  take  me  for  a  fool !  I  would 
not  lend  you  a  single  sous  on  such  a  pledge  !" 
"  It  appears  to  you  old  and  much  used,"  re- 
plied the  humble  solicitor,  "  but  such  as  it  is, 
I  would  not  give  it  for  twenty  louis-d'or, 
much  as  I  need  the  money.    Listen  to  what 
I  tell  you  ;  I  sold,  eight  days  since,  some 
sacks  of  corn,  and  I  ought  to  have  received 
the  payment  for  them  this  morning.  With 
this  money  I  intended  to  have  paid  the  col- 
lectors, and  if  I  do  not  pay  them,  my  goods 
will  be  seized.    Unfortunately,  my  debtor 
cannot  give  me  my  money  mitil  the  end  of 
eight  days,  for  his  son  is  just  dead,  and  his 
wife  is  sick  with  grief.    I  have  often  dealt 
with  you  ;  you  know  me  to  be  an  honest  man, 
and  you  will,  I  hope,  lend  me  the  little  sum  I 
need  so  much.    It  is  only  a  trifle  to  you,  and 
you  will  render  me  a  great  service.    I  will 
leave  my  hat  with  you,  and  it  is  a  better 
pledge  than  you  think  it."    The  broker  only 
ridiculed  this  proposition,  and  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  turned  away  without  pity  from  the 
peasant.    The  Count  de  L —  chanced  to  be 
present  at  this  scene,  and  was  struck  with 
the  open  and  honest  countenance  of  the  pea- 
sant.   He  approached  the  latter,  and  putting 
in  his  hand  six  francs,  he  said,  "  Here,  my 


friend,  is  the  sum  you  requested  ;  since  no 
one  else  will  oblige  you,  allow  me  that  plea- 
sure."   He  then  left  the  apartment,  and  was 
far  from  the  house  before  the  peasant  reco- 
vered from  his  surprise.     About  a  month 
after  this  incident,  as  the  Count  de  L —  was 
riding  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  he  heard  some  one 
calling  to  the  coachman  to  stop,  and,  putting 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  a  man 
trying  to  overtake  the  carriage.    The  count 
pulled  the  string,  and  the  coach  stopped,  when 
a  stranger,  out  of  breath  with  running,  cried, 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,  excuse  me,  but  I  am  almost 
exhausted.    Are  you  not  the  gentleman  who 
about  a  month  since,  put  six  francs  in  my  hand, 
at  the  broker's,  at  the  Mont  de  Piete?"  "  Yes, 
my  friend,  I  recollect  the  circumstance  perfect- 
ly." "  Well,  here  is  the  money  you  lent  me. 
You  did  not  give  me  time  to  thank  you,  or  to 
ask  your  name  and  residence.    The  broker 
did  not  know  you,  and  I  have  been  to  Paris 
every  Sunday  since,  in  hopes  of  meeting  you. 
I  am  very  glad  that  I  have  at  last  found  you, 
for  I  should  never  have  rested  in  peace  until 
I  had  seen  you.    JMay  Heaven  bless  you  and 
your  children,  for  the  service  you  have  ren- 
dered me  !"    "  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  be  useful  to  such"  an  honest  man," 
said  the  count,  "  I  did  not  expect  to  have  the 
money  returned,  I  intended  it  as  a  gift."   "  I 
do  not  understand  you,  sir,"  answered  the 
peasant :  "  I  have  never  borrowed  money  in 
my  life  without  giving  a  pledge.  I  have  never 
done  any  thing  for  you,  and  you  have  render- 
ed me  a  great  service  in  lending  me  this 
money.    Take  it,  sir,  I  beg  you."    "  No,  no, 
my  friend,  this  money  does  not  belong  to 
either  of  us.    Do  me  the  favour  to  use  it  in 
buying  something  for  your  children,  as  a  pre- 
sent from  me."    "You  are  so  good,  sir,  it 
would  be  unpolite  to  refuse  you."    "  This 
business  is  settled,  then,"  said  the  count, 
"  but  there  is  one  thing  that  excites  my  cu- 
riosity ;  how  could  you  have  the  conscience 
to  ask  a  loan  of  six  francs  on  a  hat  not  worth 
six  sous  ?"  "  It  is  worth  much  more  to  me," 
answered  the  peasant.    "  How  can  that  be  ?" 
asked  the  count.    "  I  will  relate  its  histoiy 
to  you.    Some  years  since,  as  the  only  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  our  village  was  skatino-  on 
a  pond,  he  slipped  on  the  ice,  and  fell  Into 
the  water.    Fortunately  I  was  working  on 
the  river  side,  not  far  from  the  spot ;  I  h'eard 
the  cries  of  the  young  man,  and  throwing 
myself  into  the  water,  was  so  happy  as  to 
save  him.  I  conducted  him  to  his  father,  who 
was  not  ungrateful.    He  gave  me  a  piece  of 
land,  and  built  me  a  cottage,  which  he  fur- 
nished ;  nor  was  this  all,  having  learned  that 
I  had  lost  my  hat  in  the  water,  he  took  his 
own  from  his  head,  and  placed  it  on  mine, 
saying  as  he  did  so,  that  he  wished  it  was  a 
crown.    You  now  see,  that  I  have  reason  to 
love  this  hat,  and  never  wear  it  when  I  work 
in  the  fields ;  for  although  my  benefactor  is 
dead,  I  can  never  forget  him  ;  my  wife,  mv 
children,  my  cottage,  my  garden,  every  thing 
recals  him  to  my  recollection.    His  memory 
is  every  where  ;  but  I  always  wear  it  wheii 
I  come  to  Paris,  that  I  may  have  something 
with  me  that  has  belonged  to  him.    I  am 
only  sorry  that  it  is  wearing  out  so  fast ;  see 
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what  a  state  it  is  in ;  but  as  long  as  there  is 
the  smallest  piece  of  it,  it  will  be  precious  in 
my  eyes."  The  Count  de  L —  was  much 
pleased  with  this  simple  narration,  and  giving 
the  peasant  his  direction,  he  entreated  him  to 
call  the  next  day.  The  peasant  came  at  the 
time  appointed  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  entered, 
the  count,  taking  his  hand,  said  to  him,  "  My 
good  friend,  you  have  not  only  saved  the  life 
of  an  only  son,  but  you  have  done  me  a  great 
service,  in  showing  me  that  there  are  still 
hearts  in  the  world  full  of  honesty  and  grati- 
tude. So  long  as  your  hat  will  cover  your 
head,  I  will  not  ask  to  replace  it  by  another ; 
but  when  you  can  no  longer  wear  that  of  your 
benefactor,  I  beg  you  to  accept  one  from  me, 
and  on  this  day,  every  year,  you  will  find  one 
to  replace  the  old  one."  The  count  used  this 
delicate  way,  to  spare  the  sensibility  of  the 
honest  man,  for  he  knew  that  obligations 
should  be  bestowed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
avoid  degrading  the  objects  of  them  in  their 
own  eyes.  After  having  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  peasant,  the  count  proceeded  to  better 
the  lot  of  an  honest  family,  that  a  succession 
of  unforeseen  misfortunes  had  almost  ruined ; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  expe- 
rienced the  purest  happiness,  the  count  in 
loading  them  with  benefits,  or  they  in  expres- 
sing their  gratitude. 

DiFFERE:';cai:  of  colour. 

God  gave  to  Afric's  sons 

A  brow  of  sable  dye, — 
And  spread  the  country  of  tlieir  birth 

Beneath  a  burning  siiy, — 
And  with  a  cheek  of' olive,  made 

The  little  Hindoo  child, 
And  darkly  stain'd  the  forest  tribes 

That  roam  our  vpestern  wild. 

To  ine  he  g-ave  a  form 

Of  fairer,  whiter  clay, —  ' 
But  am  I,  therefore,  in  his  sight, 

Respected  more  than  they  ? — 
No. — 'Tis  tlie  hue  of  deeds  and  thoughts 

He  traces  in  his  Book, — 
'Tis  the  complexion  of  the  heart. 

On  which  he  deigns  to  luok. 

Not  by  the  tinted  cheek, 

That  fades  away  so  fast, 
But  by  the  colour  of  the  soul. 

We  shall  be  judged  at  last. 
And  God,  the  Judge,  will  look  at  me 

With  anger  in  his  eyes, 
If  I,  my  brother's  darker  brow 

Should  ever  dare  despise.  L.  H.  S. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  4,  183G. 


Since  our  last  we  have  received  several 
additional  numbers  of  the  Lindficld  Reporter, 
which  complete  our  file  to  the  first  month 
last  inclusive.  Of  their  contents,  uniformly 
of  a  character  in  accordance  with  the  benevo- 
lent design  of  the  publication,  we  have  marked 
pretty  freely  for  our  own  use,  as  the  present 
aheet  bears  ample  testimony.  The  following 
brief  notices  from  the  same,  respecting  D. 
Wheeler  and  son,  will  be  gratifvinji  to  our 
readers : — 

From  the  Number  for  the  Tenth  Month  Inst. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that 


good  accounts  have  been  received  of  our 
friends  Daniel  Wheeler  and  his  son,  under 
date  of  fifth  month  last.  They  were  favoured 
to  arrive  at  Tahita  in  safety,  where  they  had 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  both  from  the 
natives  and  missionaries.  Several  of  the 
royal  family  had  breakfasted  on  board  the 
"  Henry  Freeling,"  and  expressed  much  satis- 
faction with  the  objects  of  D.  W.'s  visit. 

From  the  Number  for  the  First  Month. 

Recent  intelligence  from  Daniel  Wheeler  and 
his  son. 

Accounts  h:ive  been  received  from  our  dear 
friend  Daniel  Wheeler,  by  way  of  Panama 
and  Jamaica,  up  to  the  18th  of  eighth  month, 
(August)  1835.  They  are  of  a  truly  cheer- 
ing character :  he  has  visited  almost  if  not 
all  parts  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  which  was 
accomplished  by  going  from  place  to  place  in 
a  boat,  some  parts  not  being  accessible  by 
land ;  the  danger  from  the  surf,  &c.  was  at 
times  considerable ;  he  however  writes,  "In 
addition  to  the  merciful  preservation  with 
which  we  have  been  favoured,  our  health  has 
not  been  permitted  to  fail,  through  all  the 
variety  of  changes  which  we  have  passed 
through  of  late."  Meetings  for  religious  wor- 
ship were  held  with  the  inhabitants  at  dif- 
ferent places ;  our  friend  observes,  after  al- 
luding to  their  dangers  in  passing  along: 
"  But  the  blessed  meetings  with  which  we 
were  favoured  among  the  people,  made  every 
thing  shrink  into  utter  insignificance,  un- 
worthy of  a  thought,  and  the  same  never-fail- 
ing mercy,  which  has  followed  us  through 
all,  did  not  leave  us  unprovided  with  an  in- 
terpreter." He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  a 
young  man,  who  appears  to  have  entered 
into  his  feelings,  acted  in  that  capacity,  much 
to  D.  W.'s  satisfaction.  His  labours  appear 
to  have  been  acceptable  to  the  people,  among 
whom  he  has  distributed  several  books,  tracts, 
&c.,  and  found  means  of  circulating  some  in 
Spanish.  He  had  been  also  religiously  en- 
gaged among  the  white  people,  sometimes  in 
a  chapel  on  shore,  and  twice  on  board  an 
American  ship,  to  his  own  peace.  The  crew 
of  his  vessel  were  going  on  well. 

Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 
New  York  Yearly  Meeting  convened,  that 
for  ministers  and  elders  on  seventh  day,  the 
■21st,  and  the  meeting  for  discipline  on  second 
day,  the  23d,  and  closed  on  the  27th  ult.  It 
was  about  the  usual  size,  and  was  also  at- 
tended by  several  ministers  from  other  meet- 
ings. An  interest  in  each  other's  welfare 
manifested  in  this  way  under  Divine  direction 
is  cheering  and  strengthening,  and  should  be 
properly  encouraged.  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  several  bodies  of  this  character  by 
annual  epistles,  is  also  an  important  means  of 
preserving  oneness  of  faith  and  feeling  as  it 
is  conducted  by  that  wisdom  which  is  from 
above.  Conununications  were  received  from 
nearly  all  the  yearly  meetings,  and  similar 
returns  made  to  these  proofs  of  brotherly  re- 
gard. 

The  condition  of  the  inferior  meetings 
passed  under  review  at  the  reading  of  the  re- 
plies to  the  queries,  and  counsel  and  encou- 


ragement were  administered.  The  interesting 
subject  of  education  obtained  the  serious  de- 
liberation of  the  meeting,  and  a  minute  en- 
forcing the  imperative  obligation  to  give  their 
children  a  suitable  literary  and  religious 
guarded  education  was  adopted  and  directed 
to  be  communicated  to  the  members  by  the 
extracts.  A  report  from  the  committee  pre- 
sented an  encouraging  aspect  of  the  Nine 
Partners  boarding  school — the  pupils  being 
nearly  all  children  of  Friends,  and  the  num- 
ber on  the  increa.se. 

Slavery  as  existing  in  the  United  States 
was  brought  into  consideration  from  two 
quarterly  meetings,  and  being  referred  to  a 
large  committee,  a  written  report  was  pre- 
pared and  agreed  to,  recommending  the  faith- 
ful support  of  our  Christian  testimony  against 
that  awful  abomination,  and  also  encouraging 
Friends  to  advance  the  improvement  and  in- 
terests of  the  free  people  of  colour  by  all  pro- 
per means  within  their  power. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  as  drink,  another 
of  those  evils  which  desolate  the  fairest  pro- 
spects and  entail  misery  on  its  votaries,  also 
received  attention.  By  the  reports,  with  few 
exceptions,  it  appears  to  be  nearly  extirpated 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  meeting. 

Several  other  subjects  of  a  more  local  na- 
ture were  deliberated  on,  and  the  various 
results  adopted  with  much  becoming  and  bro- 
therly kindness,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  as  those  who  convene  on  these  occasions 
preserve  a  due  feeling  of  their  importance, 
and  a  steady  exercise  of  mind  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  cause  of  Christ,  they  will  continue 
to  confer  benefits  on  the  Society,  by  strength- 
ening the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship,  and 
diffusing  life  and  vigour  throughout  the  body. 

In  our  account  of  the  late  yearly  meeting 
held  in  this  city,  allusion  was  made  to  an  in- 
teresting report  of  its  committee  on  Indian 
aflfairs.  That  report  we  have  now  inserted 
for  the  gratification  of  such  of  our  readers, 
who  otherwise  might  not  have  access  to  it. 

Died,  on  the  4th  of  fjrst  month,  1836,  in  the  city  of 
Utica,  county  of  Oneida,  and  slate  of  New  York,  Re- 
becca Reks,  after  a  short  illness,  aged  73  years,  a  na- 
tive of  Wales.  She  was  a  member  of  Bridgewater 
monthly  meeting,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  doctrine 
and  principles  professed  by  the  Society  of  Friends ;  she 
was  an  example  of  sobriety  and  uprightness.  She  had 
no  use  of  the  lower  part  of  her  limbs  from  the  age  of 
lour  years  by  a  shock  of  the  palsy.  She  often  attended 
our  meetings,  being  drawn  by  a  hand  wagon  made  for 
that  purpose.  She  is  no  doubt  gathered  lo  an  eternal 
rest  prepared  for  the  humble  devoted  followers  of 
Christ;  she  said  she  was  ready  and  willing  to  go. 

 at  her  residence  at  the  Plains,  Ulster  county, 

New  York,  on  the  23d  day  of  fourth  month,  1836, 
i\Iarv  Bostwick,  wife  of  John  Bostwick,  in  the  49th 
year  of  her  nge,  after  a  long  and  very  suffering  disease, 
which  she  bore  with  Christian  patience.  She  was  a 
valuable  member  of  the  Plains  monthly  meeting,  and 
an  edifying  and  truly  acceptable  minister  of  our  reli. 
gious  Society. 

 at  his  residence  in  Dolton,  N.  H.,  on  the  26lh 

of  ninth  month,  1835,  Richard  T.wi.or,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  a  member  of  Starkshorough  monthly 
meeting  of  Friend.s  Vt.  He  emigrated  from  England 
about  thirty  years  past.  His  residence  was  many 
miles  from  any  Friends'  meeting,  and  his  family  not 
continuing  in  religious  fellowship  with  him,  he  lived 
and  died  as  one  alone,  patiently  resigned  lo  the  will  of 
his  Maker,  and  much  respected  in  the  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 
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For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
UPHOLDING  SLAVERY. 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  declare  the 
act  of  engaging  in  the  foreign  slave  trade  to 
be  piratical,  and  inflict  the  punishment  of 
death  on  those  found  engaged  in  it ;  while  no 
action  has  yet  been  had  by  congress  on  the 
migj-ation  of  slaves,  although  the  regulation 
of  the  domestic  traffic,  since  the  year  1808, 
is  placed  completely  within  their  power  by 
the  same  constitutional  provision  which  pro- 
hibits the  abolition  of  the  foreign  trade.  By 
the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  the  right 
of  seizure  and  enslaving  of  any  victim  of  the 
foreign  slave  trade  who  may  have  escaped 
from  one  state  into  another,  is  expressly  se- 
cured :  whettier  m  Alrica  tlie  maternal  an- 
cestor was  stolen  or  purchased  makes  no 
change  in  the  title — partis  sequitur  ventrim,* 
is  the  rule ;  the  condition  of  the  mother  in 
this  country,  however,  not  in  Africa,  is  the 
alone  legal  foundation  of  slavery  or  freedom. 
This  article  of  the  constitution,  by  which  the 
free  states  are  bound  to  uphold  slavery,  by 
thus  returning  into  bondage  those  who  escape 
from  the  galling  chain,  has  always  been  felt 
to  be  a  serious  evil ;  but  when,  under  pretence 
of  arresting  fugitives,  those  who  have  never 
been  in  servitude  are  seized  with  the  inten- 
tion of  enslaving  them  under  cover  of  law, 
the  provision  in  question  becomes  doubly 
obnoxious  to  censure ;  for  although  the  en- 
slaving of  an  individual  who  has  escaped  from 
slavery  be  no  less  a  violation  of  justice  than 
that  of  one  who  has  never  been  robbed  of 
liberty,  yet  such  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
doctrine  of  expediency,  that  a  number  of  our 
citizens  consider  the  re-enslaving  of  a  fugitive 
as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  master,  forgetting 
the  injustice  done  to  his  victim. 

Instances  of  kidnapping  under  cover  of  law 
have  not  been  infrequent  in  this  city,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Several  police 
officers  and  others  are  now  defending  suits 
for  having  seized  and  imprisoned  a  free  man 
under  circumstances  of  deception  justly  en- 
titling them  to  the  suspicion  of  malicious  de- 
sign.   In  two  other  cases  the  guilty  parties, 

*  The  offspring  follows  the  condition  of  the  mother. 


by  absence  from  the  city,  have  avoided  the 
punishment  justly  due  for  their  crimes. 

The  recent  instance  of  the  arrest  of  Alex- 
ander Heinsley,  his  wife  Nancy,  and  their 
three  children,  in  ihc  tenth  month  last,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Helly,  New  Jer- 
sey, has  excited  much  attention. 

From  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trial, 
it  appeared  the  arrest  was  made  under  a 
statute  law  of  New  Jersey,  by  John  Wil- 
loughby,  attorney  for  Goldsborough  Price, 
executor  of  Isaac  Baggs'  estate,  and  also  at- 
torney for  R.  D.  Cooper,  both  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  who  proceeded  to  Mount  Holly, 
accompanied  by  four  other  persons,  and  ob- 
tained from  George  Haywood,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  inferior  court,  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  Alexander,  as  an  absconding  slave 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  Isaac  Baggs,  and 
for  Nancy  and  her  three  children,  as  the  ab- 
sconding slaves  of  R.  D.  Cooper.  As  soon 
as  their  arrest  was  known,  their  friends  em- 
ployed counsel  for  their  defence.  The  coun- 
sel on  both  sides  exerted  themselves  for  their 
respective  clients,  and  several  postponements 
were  granted  by  the  justice,  for  obtaining 
further  testimony.  On  investigating  the  me- 
rits, it  appeared,  Alexander  was  charged  with 
havmg  eloped  oeiore  uaggs   ueceaSe,  «iiu 

whom,  two  witnesses  (brothers)  named  Book- 
er, swore  to  his  having  lived  as  a  slave  under 
the  name  of  Nathan. 

From  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trial,  it 
appeared  that  the  prisoners  had  resided  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
they  had  married,  and  had  uniformly  borne 
good  characters. 

The  witnesses  for  the  claimants  swore 
positively  as  to  the  identity  of  Alexander,  but 
were  unable  to  designate  any  particular  mark, 
eleven  years  having  transpired.  No  bill  of 
sale  was  produced,  and  the  claimant  rested 
his  title  on  the  reputation,  proved  by  the  wit- 
nesses, of  Alexander's  passing  as  the  slave  of 
Baggs,  from  whom  it  was  alleged  he  had 
escaped,  as  before  stated,  prior  to  his  death. 

On  the  part  of  Alexander,  it  was  proved 
by  the  most  respectable  testimony,  that  he 
was  resident  in  New  Jersey  at  the  time  the 
slave,  Nathan,  eloped.  Other  testimony  was 
shut  out  by  the  court,  because  the  witnesses 
were  not  proved  free,  but  his  counsel  mainly 
relied  on  the  want  of  credibility  of  the  two 
witnesses,  whose  testimony  was  much  shaken 
by  the  cross  examination.  The  will  of  Baggs, 
with  the  inventory,  was  produced  on  the  part 
of  Alexander,  by  which  it  appeared  no  slave 
of  that  name  was  noticed.  The  clause  in  the 
will  relative  to  the  slaves,  expressed  a  wish 
that  all  the  testator's  slaves  should  be  free  at 
certain  ages.  This  was  probably  the  reason 
why  the  claimant  suppressed  it. 


It  being  agreed  by  the  counsel  tliat  the 
charge  of  the  judge  should  be  given  for  all  at 
once,  Nancy's  case  commenced,  without  a 
doubt  on  the  part  of  her  counsel  of  her  being 
cleared ;  but  it  was  surmised  from  the  pre- 
vious testimony  of  the  Bookers,  that  they 
would  be  equally  positive  of  her  slavery,  as 
they  had  been  of  Alexander's,  which  proved 
correct  in  the  sequel.  The  claimant  here,  as 
in  the  case  of  Alexander,  rested  his  case  on 
the  proof  of  identity,  and  on  the  reputation  of 
slavery  from  residence.  Her  identity  was 
not  made  a  question,  but  her  freedom  was 
sliowti  to  be  conclusive ;  first,  by  the  manu- 
mission of  the  claimant's  father,  John  Cooper, 
who  had  owned  her  mother,  and  the  total 
absence  of  all  proof  of  a  transfer  from  him  to 
any  person ;  and  secondly,  by  the  fact  proved 
by  two  witnesses,  themselves  claiming  their 
freedom  under  the  same  instrument  which 
manumitted  her,  that  her  mother  had  been 
discharged  as  free  by  the  elder  Cooper,  be- 
fore Nancy's  birth,  and  had  removed,  with 
his  consent,  from  Delaware  into  Maryland, 
and  further,  that  the  claimant  himself,  with 
whom  she  lived  in  her  childhood  by  consent 
of  her  mother,  had  removed  with  her  from 
Delaware  into  Maryland,  by  which  removal 

uuiii  j.^aiii;i^  uiiu  iitn    motiicri    acquiicu  m^.. 

freedom  by-the  laws  of  JMaryland,  had  they 
been  slaves.  To  ovoroome  this  ditHnulty.  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  resorted  to  a  quibble 
on  the  law  of  Delaware,  which  required  one 
or  more  credible  witnesses  to  a  manumission, 
yet,  as  the  instrument  was  not  witnessed  in 
the  usual  form,  but  was  acknowledged  before 
a  magistrate,  who  certified  under  his  seal 
that  he  saw  .Tohn  Cooper  sign  and  seal  it, 
such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature  that 
the  counsel  made  this  a  plea  to  send  a  woman 
and  three  children  into  slavery.  It  was  also 
shown,  that  some  years  after  the  manumission 
was  executed,  John  Cooper  had  given  a  bill 
of  sale  to  several  of  his  children  of  part  of 
his  manumitted  slaves.  In  giving  judgment, 
the  judge  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the 
manumission,  and  also  that  her  freedom  was 
consequent  on  removal  by  the  Maryland  law. 
that  the  reputation  of  slavery  had  not  been 
established,  as  the  fact  of  her  suing  for  liberty 
in  Delaware  was  inconsistent  with  it,  and  that 
there  was  no  bill  of  sale ;  but  as  if  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  apologise  for  her  discharge,  stated 
that  he  would  not  say  she  was  free,  but  that 
the  claimant  had  not  exhibited  sufficient  tes- 
timony before  him  to  show  she  was  a  slave. 

In  Alexander's  case,  he  stated  his  convic- 
tion that  he  belonged  to  Baggs'  estate  ;  took 
no  notice  of  the  want  of  bill  of  sale,  or  other 
title,  and  concluded  by  saying,  if  he  was  not 
a  slave  it  could  have  been  shown  he  was  free. 
B.  R.  Brown  and  Brainerd  Clark,  of  Mount 
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Holly,  were  counsel  for  the  claimants;  and 

D.  P.  Brown,  of  Philadelphia,  J.  K.  Slack, 

E.  B.  Canon,  and  G.  W,  Cambloss,  on  behalf 
of  Alexander  and  Nancy,  and  her  children. 
Of  the  prisoners'  counsel  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
they  did  their  duty,  and  in  the  success  of  their 
efforts  were  amply  rewarded ;  they  have  the 
approbation  of  their  own  hearts,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  all  friends  of  humanity  and  justice. 
The  trial  continued  for  nearly  two  weeks,  and 
previous  to  the  decision,  fearing  the  result  in 
Alexander's  case,  writs  of  certiorari  were  ob- 
tained from  the  chief  justice  to  reexamine 
the  case ;  the  writ  being  disregarded,  and 
Alexander  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  sheriff, 
on  the  3d  of  third  month  last  Alexander  was 
brought  before  the  supreme  court  at  Trenton, 
Chief  Justice  Hornblower  presiding,  assisted 
by  Justices  Ryerson  and  Ford,  wlien,  after 
full  argument,  B.  R.  Brown  and  Clark  for 
claimant,  and  T.  Freelingheysen  and  W.  Hal- 
sted  for  Alexander,  he  was  discharged  from 
custody.  The  following  points  of  law  were 
decided  by  the  court : 

1st.  That  the  act  of  the  New  Jersey  legis- 
lature, if  the  act  of  congress  was  constitu- 
tional, was  null  and  void,  as  it  varied  from 
the  act  of  congress. 

2d.  That  every  person  in  New  Jersey  was 
entitled  to  a  trial  by  juiy. 

3d.  That  colour  was  no  longer  presumptive 
evidence  of  slavery  in  New  Jersey. 

The  counsel  for  Alexander  in  the  last  trial 
as  in  the  first,  were  animated  by  a  zeal  for 
liberty  and  justice  which  was  creditable  to 
them  as  men  and  Christians,  and  the  victory 
thus  gained  will  be  a  source  of  agreeable  re- 
trospection while  memory  holds  her  seat. 

BRITISH   P  ARMAMENT. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

March  22d,  1836. 

APPRENTICESHIP  IJf  THE  COLONIES. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  rose  to  move  for  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  the  colonies,  the 
condition  of  the  apprentices,  and  the  laws 
and  regulations  respecting  them.  What  he 
had  recently  heard  from  his  honourable  friend 
of  the  intention  of  ministers  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  compel  the  continuance  of  that  act 
which  had  been  allowed  to  expire  in  Ja- 
maica, gave  him  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
He  had  not  until  very  lately  expected  that 
this  course  would  be  pursued,  and  in  his  oj)i- 
iiion  it  did  the  government  the  highest  possi- 
\lc  credit.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for 
nim  to  enter  at  much  length  into  the  subject, 
as  the  reasons  for  a  committee  must  be  ob- 
vious to  all.  The  very  importance  of  the 
case  would  justify  cn(|iiiry,  affecting  as  it  did 
a  great  multitude  of  people — not  merely  in- 
iiabitants  of  our  own  colonies,  but  five  mil- 
lions of  the  slaves  of  other  Christian  coun- 
(ries,  whose  only  hope  was  to  be  derived  from 
the  moral  influ'^ice  of  the  example  of  Great 
Britain.  Another  ground  was,  the  deep  inte- 
rest felt  by  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  and 
no  one  would  pretend  to  say  that  the  feeling 
was  either  partial  or  transient.    They  had 


the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  when  the 
twenty  millions  were  paid  no  complaints  were 
made  by  their  constituents  in  consequence  of 
this  immense  sum  being  taken  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  The  people  of  England  had 
paid  the  money,  and  they  had  a  right  to  know 
whether  the  act  of  mercy  and  liberty  for  which 
they  had  made  such  sacrifices  had  been  car- 
ried into  effect  [hear,  hear !].  They  had  a 
right  to  know  whether  any  attempts  had  been 
made  to  evade  the  act,  and  to  set  aside  the 
liberty  of  the  negroes,  which  they  had  pur- 
chased at  so  dear  a  price.  He  did  not  know 
until  an  hour  ago  that  the  government  would 
come  forward  and  endeavour  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  parliament, 
and  he  rejoiced  at  it.  He  would  remind  the 
house  of  the  promises  made  to  parliament 
previous  to  the  money  being  given.  He  did 
not  intend  to  read  them  at  length,  but  he  felt 
called  upon  to  allude  to  them.  The  noble 
lord  opposite  (Lord  Stanley),  in  the  speech 
he  made  on  introducing  the  bill,  said,  "  he 
stated  that  the  apprentice  would  be  entitled 
to  claim  to  be  put  in  such  a  situation  as  would 
prepare  him  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  a  freeman,  a  situation  in  which  he 
would  no  longer  bear  about  him  any  taint  of 
a  servile  condition ;"  and  again,  at  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  speech,  he  said,  "  in  which 
he  would  enjoy  every  right  and  every  privi- 
lege of  a  freeman,  subject  only  to  the  restric- 
tion that  he  should  be  under  a  contract  to 
labour  for  a  certain  sum  industriously  for  his 
present  owner,  who  would  only  then  be  his 
employer."  The  act  was  still  more  decisive 
than  the  expressions  of  the  noble  lord.  It 

said,  that  after  the  1st  of  August  1834, "  they 
v^ii^^uiu  uci^umc,  ana  uc  lu  uii  iiitcnts  anfl  pur- 
poses, free,  and  discharged  of  and  from  all 
manner  of  slavery,  and  shall  be  absolutely 
and  for  ever  manumitted,"  and  further  on, 
"  slavery  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  utterly  and 
for  ever  abolished  and  declared  unlawful 
throughout  the  British  colonies,  plantations, 
and  possessions  abroad"  [hear,  hear!].  No- 
thing, he  was  satisfied,  could  be  more  decisive 
than  this.  There  were  important  obligations 
on  both  parties.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
an  obligation  on  the  British  government  to 
pay  twenty  millions,  which  had  been  dis- 
charged to  the  last  farthing.  There  was  an 
obligation  on  the  negroes  to  work  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  each  week  for  those  who 
were  their  masters.  This  had  not  only  been 
fully  performed,  and  they  had  surpassed,  not 
the  low  expectations  of  the  West  Indians,  but 
the  warmest  anticipations  of  their  warmest 
friends  [hear,  hear !].  Then  there  remained 
the  obligation  on  the  planters  which  grew  out 
of  the  others,  and  which  had  been  unfulfilled 
according  to  the  just  expectations  of  the  Bri- 
tish senate,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  co- 
lonies. There  were  two  acts  which  were 
passed  by  the  Jamaica  house  of  assembly 
with  reference  to  this  subject.  The  one  was 
passed  in  December  1833,  and  the  other  in 
July  1834.  The  last  act  had  been  virtually 
rescinded  since.  There  were  no  less  than 
twenty-eight  discrepancies  between  the  acts 
of  Jamaica  and  the  conditions  stated  in  the 
act  passed  by  the  British  legislature.  He 


would  point  out  the  authorities  for  this  state- 
ment, and  he  was  sure  that  they  would  not 
be  disputed.  The  first  was  Lord  Sligo,  who 
stated  that  the  act  of  the  colonial  legislature 
was  "  a  most  imperfect  act  of  abolition." 
Lord  Glenelg,  in  one  of  his  despatches  said 
that  the  Jamaica  legislature  had  not  pursued 
the  course  pointed  out  in  the  abolition  act, 
and  that  the  imperial  act  was  in  force,  and 
that  every  enactment  of  the  Jamaica  act  re- 
pugnant to  it  was  null  and  void.  He  would 
call  as  his  third  witness  his  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Devonport  (Sir  G.  Grey),  j 
who  thought  as  ill  of  the  first  of  these  colonial 
acts  as  he  (Mr.  F.  Buxton)  did.  , 

Sir  George  Grey  said  that  he  did  not.  | 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  observed  that  at  any  I 
rate  his  honourable  friend  evidently  thought  * 
it  a  very  imperfect  act.    If  he  did  not  enter- 
tain  such  an  opinion,  what  was  the  use  of  the  J 
government  coming  forward  as  they  did,  and  j 
stating  that  if  the  West  Indians  did  not  do 
what  they  were  called  upon  to  perform,  and 
which  they  had  agreed  to,  that  the  govern- 
ment would  of  course  enforce  the  agieement? 
His  honourable  friend,  also,  last  year,  if  he 
did  not  state,  at  least  admitted  by  implication 
that  the  act  in  question  was  an  extremely  im-  ' 
perfect  act.    He  admitted  that  the  second  ! 
act  was  a  more  perfect  piece  of  legislation, 
but  it  had  been  evaded.    The  next  witness  ^ 
after  his  honourable  friend  on  this  point  was  J 
Lord  Aberdeen,  who  said  that  he  had  no  ' 
confidence  in  this  act,  "  that  it  was  a  very  f 
imperfect  abolition  bill."  He  had  thus  clearly  ? 
shown  that  this  act  of  1833  was  considered  '1 
by  two  successive  governments  as  an  unpro-  i 
fitable  and  unjust  act ;  and  that  whatever  l 
mere  was  or  gooa  tnai  iiaa  received  the  sane-  1 
tion  of  this  local  assembly,  was  lodged  in  the  1 
second  act,  which  had  been  repealed,  and  J 
therefore  they  were  thrown  back  on  the  un-  'I 
just  act.    He  would  now  state  what  course 
the  West  Indians  had  pursued  on  this  point.  m 
In  the  first  instance,  they  were  determined  to  M 
obtain  the  money  ;  and  on  this  being  done,  to  m 
get  rid  of  as  large  a  portion  of  the  obligations  M 
on  them  as  possible.    Until  the  money  had 
been  paid,  nothing  could  appear  more  frank  "I 
than  they  were ;  and  they  appeared  to  be  not  4 
only  consenting  and  willing  parties,  but  zeal-  V 
ous  abolitionists.    From  the  day,  however,  4 
they  had  received  the  money,  nothing  had  ifl 
been  done  by  them  to  carry  their  promises  >■ 
into  effect :  and  instead  of  this — to  use  the  V 
words  of  Lord  Sligo — they  offered  every  V 
possible  objection  to  every 'measure  of  im-  W 
provcment  [hear,  hear !].    Not  satisfied  with  V 
insulting  the  government,  they  now  insulted  V 
the  house  by  the  language  they  used.    He  W 
heartily  wished  that  this  was  all  that  they  nfl 
had  done;  but  tliey  had  |)ositively  refused  to  l>i| 
pass  the  police  bill,  although  the  government  aifl 
had  told  them  it  was  absolulcly  necessary.  isH 

Sir  G.  Grey  remarked,  that  the  news  had  ofH 
arrived  that  it  had  been  agreed  to.  IbH 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  obscrvc;d  that  he  wag  glad  loH 
to  htar  it,  but  the  news  must  have  been  very  itiH 
recently  received.  But  why  did  they  not  ilH 
pass  something  of  much  more  importance?  ofH 
why  did  they  not  pass  the  act  in  aid  ?  The  liH 
mode  of  rejecting  it  also  was  almost  as  offen-  leH 
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sive  as  the  thing  itself.  In  the  original  act  the 
period  of  its  duration  was  made  co-extensive 
with  the  time  of  apprenticeship,  but  in  the 
act  as  it  was  passed,  a  line  had  been  surrep- 
titiously introduced,  by  which  it  was  made  to 
expire  on  the  31  st  of  December  of  last  year. 
The  money  had  been  paid  and  the  act  had 
expired,  and  now  the  West  Indians  said  that 
they  could  not  renew  it.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  regret  to  him  that  the  house  gave  its 
sanction  to  the  first  act,  which  he  had  already 
shown  had  been  considered  as  extremely  bad, 
and,  to  use  the  language  of  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite (Lord  Stanley)  "  full  of  defects  and  im- 
perfections." He  acknowledged  the  obliga- 
tions that  he  and  those  who  thought  with  him 
were  under  to  the  noble  lord  for  the  speech 
that  he  made  in  1833,  in  introducing  the 
abolition  act ;  he  had  clothed  the  facts  in 
language,  and  advanced  the  arguments  put 
forward  by  the  abolitionists  in  a  way  which 
gave  them  an  overpowering  weight  [hear, 
hear!].  It  was  impossible,  after  a  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies  came  forward,  and 
showed  the  overwhelming  evils  of  slavery, 
for  the  system  to  continue ;  he  was  bound, 
however,  in  honour,  to  add,  that  a  greater 
mistake  had  never  been  committed  than  in 
admitting  that  the  first  Jamaica  act  was  satis- 
factory. He  was  the  more  surprised  at  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord  in  this  respect,  be- 
cause he  had  cautioned  the  house,  in  intro- 
ducing the  abolition  bill,  not  to  rely  on  the 
promises  of  the  colonists  on  colonial  subjects, 
and  quoted  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning, 
in  which  that  distinguished  man  protested 
against  trusting  to  the  assertions  of  the  mas- 
ters of  slaves  on  subjects  connected  with 
slavery  [hear,  hear !].  He  regretted  that 
they  no  longer  had  in  their  possession  the 
guarantee  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  plan- 
ters, namely,  the  compensation  money.  He 
deeply  regretted  that  the  motion  he  made  in 
1833,  as  well  as  that  which  he  had  made  last 
year  on  this  point,  had  not  been  sanctioned. 
On  both  those  occasions  he  told  the  house 
that  if  they  paid  the  money,  they  would  find 
themselves  duped  and  deceived.  He  regretted 
that  the  words  had  proved  true,  and  that  the 
British  legislature  and  the  British  nation  had 
been  completely  deceived.  Last  year,  before 
the  money  had  been  paid,  he  cautioned  them 
not  to  do  so  until  they  had  full  security  that 
the  other  provisions  of  the  abolition  act  would 
be  carried  into  eflect.  His  propositions,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  sanctioned,  and  they  were 
thrown  back  on  the  defective  act.  He  had 
hitherto  alluded  to  the  defects  in  the  law,  but 
the  practice  would  be  found  to  be  worse.  He 
had  received  several  communications  in  which 
there  were  urgent  complaints,  that  in  some  of 
the  islands  justice  was  not  done  to  the  negroes, 
and  especially  on  those  estates  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  overseei's  and  attorneys.  In  some 
of  the  colonies  he  was  credibly  informed  that 
the  negroes  were  in  a  most  forlorn  and  unfor- 
tunate condition,  little  better  than  that  from 
which  they  had  escaped  by  the  abolition  of 
slavery  act.  There  were  some  observations 
of  Lord  Sligo  on  this  point  which  he  should 
like  to  hear  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
remarks  he  alluded  to  were  in  the  parlia- 


mentary paper,  No.  177,  dated  1835,  page  45, 
and  were  as  follows,  "  it  became  necessary  to 
punish  a  vast  number  of  the  negroes  as  well 
by  flogging  as  by  confinement  in  the  work- 
house ;"  and  he  subsequently  explained  this 
by  adding,  '*  From  what  Colonel  Macleod  has 
informed  me,  I  am  confident  that  as  soon  as 
the  misunderstanding  is  got  rid  of  they  will 
be  quiet,  unless  forced  into  rebellion  by  the 
conduct  of  the  overseers,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  many  of  the  masters  and  managing  at- 
torneys." He  had  received  several  commu- 
nications illustrative  of  the  treatment  of  the 
negroes,  which  probably  had  not  reached  the 
colonial  office.  He  had  moved  for  returns 
last  year  of  the  punishments  inflicted  in  the 
West  India  colonies,  and  no  returns  had  been 
made  from  Jamaica. 

Sir  George  Grey  observed  that  they  had 
recently  been  received. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  was  glad  to  hear  it. 
He  was  sure  that  every  one  who  had  read 
the  returns  from  the  other  colonies,  would  be 
surprised  at  the  number  of  punishments  in- 
flicted on  the  negroes.  It  was  most  distinctly 
understood  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the 
abominable  custom  of  flogging  females.  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  was  found  this  atrocious 
system  was  still  pursued,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  of  proving  it  to  the  house. 
Lord  Sligo,  in  two  recent  messages  to  the 
house  of  assembly  in  Jamaica,  alludes  to  this. 
In  the  message  received  by  the  last  passage, 
there  were  these  words :  "  The  whipping  of 
females,  you  were  informed  by  me  officially, 
was  a  practice,  and  I  called  upon  you  to  make 
enactments  to  put  an  end  to  conduct  so  re- 
pugnant to  humanity,  and  so  contrary  to  law" 
[hear,  hear  !].  Nothing  was  more  distinctly 
proved  than  that  there  was  one  law  in  the 
West  Indies  for  one  class  of  persons,  namely, 
the  negroes,  and  another  for  the  white  popu- 
lation. The  punishment  inflicted  upon  the 
coloured  population  was  much  more  severe 
than  that  which  fell  on  the  white  man  for  the 
same  offence.  For  instance,  in  the  first  Ja- 
maica act,  there  was  a  power  given  to  the 
special  magistrates  in  certain  cases  to  punish 
the  negro  as  well  as  the  white  man  ;  his  au- 
thority over  the  labourer  extends  to  six 
months'  imprisonment,  to  fifty  stripes,  to  the 
right  of  depriving  him  of  fifteen  hours'  labour 
in  any  week  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
apprenticeship,  and  also  for  prolonging  that 
apprenticeship  for  one  whole  year ;  but  his 
authority  over  the  manager  extends  only  to  a 
penalty  of  £5,  or  five  days'  imprisonment 
which  he  is  not  required  but  merely  em 
powered  to  inflict.  They  had  numerous  in 
stances  of  the  ill-conduct  of  the  overseers 
towards  the  negroes,  but  he  had  the  authority 
of  the  governor  of  Demerara,  and  he  believed 
that  the  same  would  be  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  other  colonies,  that  not  a  single  in- 
stance had  occurred  under  the  abolition  act 
of  a  negro  having  been  punished  for  an  as- 
sault on  a  white.  The  negro  population  also 
had  been  robbed  of  their  allowances.  They 
were  no  longer  called  allowances,  but  were 
designated  indulgences,  and  this  was  appa- 
rently done  for  the  mere  purpose  of  vexation. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  he  would  mention  that 


the  apprentices  were  made  to  work  eight 
hours  a  day,  so  that  they  were  obliged  to 
sacrifice  the  Friday.  He  had  in  his  posses- 
sion returns  from  five  or  six  of  the  smaller 
colonies  of  the  punishments  that  had  been  in- 
flicted during  the  year  from  the  31st  of  July, 
1834,  to  the  1st  of  August,  1835.  It  appeared 
then  that  in  the  small  island  of  Tortola  467 
punishments  were  inflicted,  in  Montserrat 
1,034,  in  Grenada  2,414,  in  St.  Vincent's 
2,764,  in  Barbadoes  7,807,  and  in  Demerara 
8,152. 

Sir  G.  Grey  remarked  that  these  were  not 
all  corporal  punishments. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  certainly  not ;  but  the 
number  of  corporal  punishments  was  very 
great.  He  found  that  in  Demerara  not  less 
than  2,177  corporal  punishments  had  been 
inflicted  in  the  nine  months  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  [hear,  hear  !].  He  was  aware 
that  it  was  not  carried  to  the  extent  that  it 
formerly  was,  but  still  it  was  extremely  bad. 
He  trusted  that  he  had  stated  sufficient  facts 
to  induce  the  house  to  consent  to  enquiry. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  had  taken  up  the  subject, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  legislature  would  pass 
an  act  declaring  that  all  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  assembly  of  Jamaica  contrary  to  the 
law  of  England,  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
abolishing  slavery,  were  null  and  void.  They 
should  at  once  do  their  duty  and  tell  the  co- 
lonists. You  must  yield,  and  perform  your 
engagements,  or  we  will  compel  you  to  do 
your  duty.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
government  had  at  length  determined  to  do 
their  duty,  and  had  submitted  a  measure  to 
the  house.  There  was  one  topic  more  to 
which  he  was  anxious  to  advert,  namely,  the 
universal  good  conduct  of  the  slaves  since  the 
abolition  act  had  passed.  He  begged  gentle- 
men to  recollect  the  complaints  made  for- 
merly by  the  planters  as  to  their  distressed 
condition.  They  had  several  descriptions  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  West  India  islands 
in  former  times,  and  he  would  allude  to  a 
few  statements.  In  1750,  it  was  stated, 
"  That  the  great  mass  of  planters  were  men 
of  oppresed  fortunes,  consigned  by  debt  to  un- 
remitting drudgery  in  the  colonies,  with  a 
hope  which  eternally  mocked  their  grasp  of 
happier  days  and  a  release  from  their  embar- 
rassments." It  was  also  stated  in  a  report  of 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  assembly  in  Ja- 
maica, that  according  to  a  return  made  by 
the  provost  marshal,  380,121  executions  had 
been  lodged  in  his  office  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years.  In  1808  a  report  was  publish- 
ed, in  which  it  was  stated  that  one  fourth  of 
the  sugar  estates  of  the  island  had  lately  been 
brought  to  sale.  In  1822  the  West  Indians 
addressed  the  house  in  the  following  language : 
"  The  alarming  and  unprecedented  state  of 
distress  in  which  the  whole  British  West  In- 
dia interest  is  at  this  time  involved,  justified 
them  in  imploring  parliament  to  adopt  prompt 
and  effectual  measures  of  relief,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  inevitable  ruin."  If  such 
was  the  state  of  the  planters  under  the  old 
system,  he  need  not  attempt  to  describe  to 
the  house  the  condition  of  the  negroes.  He 
would  merely  on  this  point  advert  to  a  fact 
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stateTl  by  the  noble  lord  in  his  speech,  namely, 
that  instead  of, the  negro  population  increas- 
ing in  the  colonics,  it  had  diminished  in  the 
space  of"  ten  years  to  the  extent  of  50,000. 
Mr.  Canning  had  warned  the  honourable  gen- 
tlemen in  the  house  to  be  cautious  as  to  the 
language  they  used  respecting  the  West  In- 
dian colonies,  for  he  said  they  were  sitting 
on  a  volcano.  He  (Mr.  Buxton)  would  ask 
what  was  now  the  condition  of  the  colonies, 
when  they  had  got  rid  to  a  great  extent  of 
slavery — had  the  predictions  of  the  West 
Indian  proprietors  been  fulfilled  ?  He  would 
on  this  point  advert  to  a  manifesto  issued  by 
them  in  answer  to  an  address  published  by 
Mr.  Wiiberforce,  Mr.  Clarkson,  and  himself. 
They  stated  "  We  possess  with  our  property 
in  the  West  India  colonies  the  means  of  cor- 
rectly ascertaining  the  actual  state  of  the 
negro  population.  We  know,  and  we  are 
ready  to  prove  what  we  assert  in  the  face  of 
our  country,  our  well  grounded  conviction 
that  the  speedy  annihilation  of  slavery  would 
be  attended  with  the  devastation  of  the  West 
India  colonies,  with  loss  of  lives  and  property 
to  the  white  inhabitants,  with  inevitable  dis- 
tress and  misery  to  the  black  population,  and 
with  a  fatal  shock  to  the  commercial  credit 
of  this  empire."  There  was  another  state- 
ment on  this  subject  still  stronger,  and  it 
came  from  a  gentleman  who  was  deservedly 
considered  a  high  authority  on  commercial 
subjects,  he  meant  Mr.  Baring.  That  gentle- 
man stated,  if  they  abolished  slavery  "  manu- 
factures must  decline,  commerce  would  be 
withered,  ships  would  be  rotting  in  harbour 
without  freight,  and  the  cessation  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  sugar  involve  us  in  calamities  of  a 
more  serious  description  than  any  which  had 
yet  befallen  the  country."  The  last  crop  in 
the  West  Indies  was  not  a  very  large  crop, 
owing  to  drought.  He  had,  by  the  favour  of 
an  honourable  friend  of  his,  received  a  return 
of  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  had  actually 
been  introduced  into  this  country  during  the 
few  last  years,  and  though,  since  the  abolition, 
there  had  undoubtedly  been  a  deduction,  he 
was  surprised  to  find  it  so  small  a  one.  In 
the  year  before  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he 
found  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  was  3,6.55,000 
cwt. ;  in  the  year  1835,  the  year  after  the  abo- 
lition, the  quantity  was  3,524,000  cwt.,  a  very 
inconsiderable  difference,  and  which,  indeed, 
taking  all  the  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion, might  be  looked  upon  as  no  difference 
at  all.  This  fact  settled  the  question  as  to 
revenue,  and  as  to  the  people  of  this  country 
falling  short  of  their  necessary  supply  of  su- 
gar. Then,  as  to  the  planters  :  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  sec  opposite  to  him  a  gentle- 
man closely  connected  with  the  West  India 
interest,  and  though  he  did  not  know  whether 
that  honourable  gcmtleman  was  entirely  free 
from  the  W  est  Indian  principle  of  never  being 
contented,  yet  such  was  his  reliance  upon  that 
honourable  member's  sincerity,  that  he  was 
quite  willing  to  take  him  as  a  witness :  he 
would  ask  (he  honourable  member  for  Dover, 
then,  whether  things  were  in  so  very  bad  a 
position  as  he  had  predicted  they  would  be  ! 
or,  if  the  honourable  member  was  not  satis- 
fied, he  (Mr.  Bu.\ton)  would  transfer  the 


question  to  the  honourable  member  for  Cam- 
bridge (we  understood),  and  would  ask  him 
whether  his  family  had  not  been  amply  satis- 
fied with  the  very  considerable  share  of  the 
compensation  money  they  had  got  in  respect 
of  their  West  India  property?  He  would  ask 
him  further,  whether,  so  far  from  the  com- 
pensation having  reduced  the  West  India 
planters  to  ruin,  it  had  not  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  of  them  from  ruin  [hear,  hear!]? 
There  was  another  point — as  to  the  industry 
of  the  negroes.  When  the  question  was  for- 
merly brought  before  parliament,  he  (Mr. 
Buxton)  had  been  called  upon  to  show,  as  the 
honourable  member  for  Cambridge,  among 
others,  would  recollect,  what  he  could  ad- 
duce in  favour  of  the  negroes  on  this  point, 
and  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  then  said  he  intended  to 
prove  two  things ;  first,  that  the  negroes 
would  work  much  harder  for  wages  than  un- 
der the  whip;  and,  secondly,  that  they  would 
work  much  harder  as  free  men  than  as  slaves. 
These  propositions  had  been  received  with 
considerable  distrust,  but  the  event  had  fully 
borne  out  his  predictions,  and  it  was  due  to 
the  millions  who  were  still  in  the  position  in 
which  the  negroes  in  the  West  India  colonies 
formerly  were,  that  it  should  be  distinctly 
known  that  every  fact  proved  that  the  ne- 
groes there  worked  niuch  harder  as  freemen 
and  for  wages,  than  ever  they  did  as  slaves 
and  under  the  terrors  of  the  whip.  Lord 
Sligo,  on  22d  March,  1835,  expressly  stated, 
that  from  returns  he  had  had  drawn  up,  it 
appeared  that  during  the  year  ending  at  about 
that  point  of  time,  nearly  double  the  quantity 
of  sugar  had  been  made  (Jamaica  was  under- 
stood as  beinjr  referred  to  more  particularl)') 
than  was  made  during  a  year  of  slavery  [hear, 
hear!].  There  were  a  variety  of  other  facts 
of  the  same  kind,  which  an}^  honourable  mem- 
ber might  immediately  satisfy  himself  upon, 
and  which  fully  bore  out  the  proposition  with 
which  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  had  started.  The 
next  point  was  as  to  the  morals  of  the  en- 
franchised negroes,  and  on  this  point  the  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  the  measure  was  equally 
stroni{.  Lord  Sligo  among  other  facts  of  the 
same  kind  stated,  that  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
after  the  abolition,  the  house  of  correction, 
at  Kingston,  had  but  ten  inmates,  while  under 
the  slavery  system  it  had  used  to  have  always 
fifty  [hear,  hear !].  His  lordship  also  stated 
liirther  facts,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
under  tlie  new  system  all  the  most  atrocious 
cases  brought  before  the  courts  of  the  island 
(Jamaica)  were  committed  not  by  the  ne- 
groes but  by  the  whites.  In  short,  the  des- 
patches of  all  the  governors  of  all  the  difibrcnt 
islands  exhibited  under  the  improved  system 
the  prevalence  of  the  most  perfect  industry, 
order,  and  tranquillity  throughout  the  West 
Indian  colonies.  The  fact  of  the  industry 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  testimony  he  had 
alluded  to  of  Lord  Sligo:  in  addition  to  which 
he  might  state,  that  !Sir  Carmichael  Smyth, 
in  one  of  his  despatches,  reported  that  the 
quantity  of  tsugar  entered  for  exportation  at 
Demorara,  during  the  first  year  of  emanci- 
pation, exhibited  an  increase  over  that  of  a 
year  of  slavery  of  not  less  than  2,466  hogs- 
heads, and  taking  into  account  the  losa  of 


time,  of  not  less  than  4,200  hogsheads,  or  an 
increase  of  one  quarter  [hear,  hear!].  The 
noble  lord  (Sligo)  had  added,  that  the  perfect 
success  of  the  new  system  during  apprentice- 
ship depended  solely  upon  tlie  whites.  Before 
he  (Mr.  Buxton)  sat  down,  there  was  one  fact 
which  he  wished  to  state,  and  which  he  hoped 
the  house  would  bear  in  mind,  as  giving  a  fair 
criterion  of  what  the  West  Indian  planters 
had  suffered  under  the  measure.  The  fact 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  the  hon- 
ourable m.erab'er  for  Lymington.  That  hon- 
ourable member  stated,  that  having  for  nine 
years  before  the  measure  was  passed  pos- 
sessed the  largest  slave  property  in  Antigua, 
he  had  during  the  whole  of  that  nine  years 
lost  every  year  a  considerable  sum  by  it,  the 
total  sum  he  had  lost  amounting  to  not  less 
th  an  £  /  ,000.  But,  the  honourable  member 
added,  since  the  period  in  question,  he  had 
not  only  received  in  compensation  a  very 
large  sum,  but  had  let  his  estate  for  £1,200 
a  year  for  three  years,  upon  unexceptionable 
security,  and  after  the  three  j-ears  for  £1,500 
a  year;  and,  moreover,  that  since  he  had 
concluded  this  bargain,  he  had  been  ofiered 
£2,000  for  the  estate  [hear,  hear!].  This 
exhibited  an  altered  state  of  things  which 
spoke  volumes,  and  he  (Mr.  Buxton)  hoped  it 
would  have  its  due  weight  with  the  house. 
H^e  had  entered  into  these  facts  more  than 
he  could  have  wished,  and  perhaps  more  than 
the  house  wished ;  but  he  wished  to  show  that 
if  the  planters  misconducted  themselves,  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  negro  population 
[hear,  hear  !].  The  honourable  member  con- 
cluded.by  repeating  his  motion. 

From  the  Lindfiuld  Keporter  of  first  month  last. 

Friends'  Manval  Labour  School  at  Lindjield. 

Several  j'ears  ago  the  proprietor  of  the 
Schools  of  Industry  at  Lindfield,  near  Cuck- 
field  in  Sussex,  published  a  little  tract,  en- 
titled "  Hints  for  establishing  Schools  of 
Agriculture,  upon  a  plan  whereby  the  labour 
of  the  children  during  a  certain  time  of  the 
day,  might  be  made  to  contribute  towards 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  School  :"  and  he 
has  heard  that  the  hint  has  been  successfully 
acted  upon  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  j'ear  1835,  he  added  to 
the  Lindfield  Schools  of  Industry  a  boarding- 
school  for  twelve  boys,  on  the  manual  labour 
system  ;  and  from  the  successful  working  of 
the  experiment  during  the  last  year,  he  is 
preparing  to  enlarge  his  plan. 

The  school  is  designed  for  the  children  of 
persons  who  have  been  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  who  are  desirous  that  their 
children  should  be  educated  in  its  principles. 

The  boys  are  brought  up  in  habits  of  in- 
dustry, and  are  employed  about  five  hours 
a  day  in  agricidtural  labour,  when  the  wea- 
ther permits,  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  a  person  well  skilled  in  husbandry.  When 
they  cannot  work  out  of  doors,  some  of  them 
are  employed  in  weaving  linen,  some  in  the 
printing  office,  or  at  shoemaking,  &;c. 

The  boys  are  taught  to  do  every  thing  for 
themselves,  as  far  as  practicable, — they  make 
their  own  beds,  keep  their  apartments  clean, 
assist  ia  cooking,  and  clean  their  shoes,  &;c. 
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Each  of  the  twelve  boys  has  a  httle  apart- 
snent  to  himself,  about  eight  feet  square,  and 
ten  feet  to  the  ceiling,  in  which  is  a  bed,  a 
chair,  and  a  table. 

Each  boy  has  a  garden,  consisting  of  about 
twenty-six  rods,  two  of  which  he  may  culti- 
vate in  flowers,  or  in  any  manner  he  pleases  ; 
twelve  rods  are  for  potatoes,  and  twelve  rods 
for  corn,  the  produce  of  which  he  receives  for 
pocket  money,  after  the  expense  of  seed  and 
manure  is  deducted  : — the  average  amount 
last  year  was  about  seventeen  shillings. 

The  boys  are  instructed  in  the  most  effec- 
tual means  for  supplying  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  land, 
on  the  spade  or  garden  plan.  They  are 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar,  geography,  use  of  the  globes,  land 
measuring,  and  such  other  branches  of  useful 
knowledge  as  may  be  found  practicable. 

A  book  is  kept  in  which  the  master  notes 
from  time  to  time  the  conduct  and  progress 
of  each  boy ;  care  is  taken  that  he  may  be 
well  instructed  in  the  evidences  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  in  the  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  as  founded  upon  them. 

Ten  pounds  is  to  be  paid  with  every  boy 
upon  admission,  for  board,  lodging,  clothing, 
&c.,  for  one  year, — but  if  he  be  removed, 
from  any  cause,  before  the  expiration  of  his 
year,  part  of  the-  money  is  to  be  returned,  in 
proportion  to  the  time  unexpired. 

Each  boy  keeps  a  diary,  in  which  he  en- 
ters the  time  spent  in  each  of  the  following 
objects,  which  are  arranged  in  vertical  co- 
lums,  viz. : 

Private  religious  reading. 
Arithmetic. 
English  Grammar. 
Natural  History. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Geography,  &c. 

An  examination  generally  takes  place  about 
once  a  month,  when  a  summary  of  the  diaries 
is  made,  and  the  progress  of  each  boy  is  noted: 
reference  being  had  to  the  conduct  book. 

The  persons  employed  in  the  establishment 
are : — 

The  principal  superintendent,  who  is  the 
schoolmaster,  and  has  the  whole  charge  of 
the  boys  except  when  they  are  at  work  in  the 
fields. 

A  superintendent  for  labour,  who  is  to  be 
always  with  the  boys  when  they  are  at  work, 
and  is  at  other  times  engaged  in  the  tailoring 
department,  in  which  some  of  the  boys  assist ; 
his  wife  superintends  the  cooking  and  house- 
hold concerns,  and,  with  some  assistance, 
washes  for  the  establishment. 

A  labourer  in  agriculture,  who  works  with 
the  boys  and  teaches  them. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  time 
during  the  twenty-four  hours. : — 

hrs.  mins. 
Meals  and  recreations   .    4  45 

School  4  30 

Work  5 

Public  religious  reading  30 
Sleep,  &c  9  15 

24  0 


The  proprietor  of  the  schools  has  submitted 
a  plan  to  the  Cuckfield  union,  wherein  he  has 
shov/n,  that  parish  workhouse  children,  by  a 
judicious  system  of  management,  might  in 
great  measure  be  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  their  maintenance,  working  only  a 
few  hours  in  the  day. 

W.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  Boston,  North  Ame- 
rica, in  his  very  interesting  periodical  "  The 
Annals  of  Education,"  has  detailed  some 
striking  facts  in  proof  of  the  good  effects  of 
manual  labour,  as  connected  with  education. 

We  subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  some  of 
the  numbers  of  this  work  : 

"  The  combination  of  manual  labour  with 
study,  as  a  means  of  economy  and  health,  is 
constantly  gaining  attention.  A  number  of 
institutions  already  existing  are  beginning  to 
adopt  it,  as  a  part  of  their  regular  course  of 
discipline, — the  only  mode  in  our  view  of 
making  a  fair  experiment. 

"  The  governor  of  Pennsylvania  advises 
the  adoption  of  this  system  in  seminaries  for 
teachers,  proposed  in  his  message,  and  the 
seminary  at  Andover  (Mass.)  has  made  pro- 
vision for  the  labour  of  its  students.  The  in- 
terest in  other  states  of  the  north  is  manifest- 
ed by  the  numerous  applications  for  places  at 
these  schools,  and  the  frequent  enquiries  of 
parents. 

"  But  we  are  most  gratified  to  see  the  sys- 
tem embraced  with  so  deep  interest  in  the 
south.  In  the  report  of  the  manual  labour 
school  of  the  Georgia  Presbyterian  Education 
Society,  it  is  stated  that  the  experiment  there 
made,  furnishes  satisfactory  evidence  that  in 
that  climate  also,  and  with  southern  consti- 
tutions, labour  promotes  study  as  well  as 
health. 

"  The  message  of  the  governor  of  Georgia 
presents  it  in  the  same  view,  and  advises  its 
introduction  into  the  school  sj^stem  of  that 
state." 


From  the  same. 

JAMAICA. 

We  have  many  gratifying  indications  that 
the  present  circumstances  of  Jamaica  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  advance  of  improvement  on 
that  island.  That  active  and  zealous  mis- 
sionary, J.  M.  Phillippo,  whose  name,  in  con- 
nection with  the  schools  at  Spanish  Town, 
may  be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  is 
now  engaged  in  promoting  various  plans  for 
the  benefit  both  of  the  natives  and  residents. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters, 
dated  17th  of  September,  1835,  has  been 
handed  to  us  by  Mary  Dudley,  of  Peckham, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed. 

"  Since  my  return  (from  England)  I  have 
looked  round  for  advantageous  spots,  ave- 
raging about  eight  miles  frorn  Spanish  Town, 
where  a  chapel  and  school-room  might  be 
erected  ;  and  having  secured  aid  in  the  un- 
dertaking from  our  society,  I  have  selected 
two  on  which  the  buildings  are  commenced. 

"  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
fact  of  having  pointed  out  the  advantages  of 
the  situations  to  several  respectable  and  in- 
fluential persons  and  families  in  Spanish 
Town  and  its  neighbourhood,  have  led  to 
the  formation  of  a  plan  for  a  township  at 


each  of  the  places,  which  is  so 'generally  ap- 
proved, that  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of 
its  speedy  and  successful  adoption. 

"  It  is  proposed  in  the  first  place,  that  a 
society  be  formed,  to  be  denominated  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Second,  that  a  committee  be  formed, 
composed  of  the  most  liberal  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  within  the  county,  and  that  every 
encouragement  be  given  to  the  settlement  of 
families  of  all  colours,  providing  them  with 
houses,  lands,  &c.,  on  the  most  advantageous 
conditions,  raising  two-thirds  of  the  funds  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose,  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  making  an  application  to  go- 
vernment for  the  remainder. 

"  The  attention  is  first  to  be  directed  to 
Highgate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  go- 
vernor's mountain  residence,  one  of  the  most 
fertile  spots  on  the  island,  and  I  hesitate  not  to 
say,  not  to  be  excelled  in  point  of  salubrity  of 
climate,  by  any  within  the  tropics  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  about  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  perpetually  fanned  by  sea 
and  land  breezes,  and  will  bear  almost  every 
kind  of  European  vegetables,  and  some  fruit, 
(such  as  the  apple,  <kc.)  to  perfection.  The 
scenery  viewed  from  these  mountains,  I  had 
almost  said,  is  among  the  most  attractive  in 
the  world  ;  they  command  a-  prospect  of  the 
sea  on  two  sides  of  the  island,  looking  down 
upon  Kingston,  Port  Royal,  Spanish  Town 
and  its  harbour  beneath  them,  and  surround- 
ed by  charming  inland  prospects.  I  most 
earnestly  wish  some  pious  and  enterprising 
English  families  would  be  disposed  to  emi- 
grate hither.  The  advantages  it  presents  of 
a  temporal  kind,  I  most  heartily  believe  are 
very  far  beyond  those  presented  by  America 
or  Van  Dieman's  Land,  but  besides  this,  what 
a  happy  influence  would  such  families  exert 
in  raising  the  tone  of  public  morals !  The 
abolition  act  having  passed  the  legislature, 
and  the  system  of  apprenticeship  being  in 
operation,  I  had  indulged  the  hope  that  many 
of  the  warmest  advocates  and  friends  of  that 
great  experiment,  men  and  females  of  talent, 
and  wealth  and  enterprise,  would  come  out 
and  complete  the  great  work  they  have  so 
auspiciously  begun  ;  having  emancipated  the 
bodies  of  the  poor  negroes,  which  they  could 
only  do  at  home,  that  they  would  come  out 
and  assist  in  emancipating  their  minds  from 
that  thraldom  which  has  been  inseparable 
from  bodily  oppression,  and  which  would  be 
the  only  guaremtee  for  the  efficient  elevation 
of  these  degraded  people  in  the  social  scale. 

"  One  of  the  principal  persons  who  will  be 
first  required  at  the  new  settlement  at  High- 
gate,  will  be  a  school-mistress,  an  active,  in- 
telligent, and  accomplished  school-mistress, 
as  I  am  persuaded  that  circumstance  itself 
would  operate  as  a  powerful  inducement  to 
the  location  of  many  respectable  families,  as, 
among  other  things,  it  would  enable  them  to 
avoid  the  almost  ruinous  expense  of  sending 
their  children  for  education  to  England.  I 
say  a  mistress,  as  I  have  no  doubt  a  school- 
master may  be  furnished  here,  as  also  a  fe- 
male superintendent  of  the  lower  classes  of 
girls.  You  perceive  it  is  my  desire  that 
a  young  lady  should  come  out  to  conduct  a 
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superior  school  here,  a  boarding-school  as  in 
England.  I  do  so,  and  should  the  ladies  be 
disposed  to  send  such  a  person  out,  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  proceeds  of  her  school 
would  more  than  cover  the  whole  annual  ex- 
penses of  a  boys'  and  girls'  school  for  the 
lower  classes.  This  is  a  subject  which  I 
must  beg  you  and  your  kind  friends  to  take 
into  their  most  serious  consideration,  and  that 
they  will  do  it  without  delay,  for  the  time  to 
favour  Jamaica,  '  yea,  the  set  time  is  come.' " 
The  same  letter  contains  satisfactory  infor- 
mation respecting  the  adult  school  at  Spanish 
Town,  which  J.  M.  Phillippo  says  "  is  not  so 
large  as  I  could  wish,  but  it  goes  on  admira- 
bly. The  regularity  of  attendance  has  been, 
I  am  persuaded,  as  uniform  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  pupils  would  admit,  whilst  the 
progress  of  all  is  gratifying,  and  of  some 
really  wonderful.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
first  scholars,  (scarcely  one  of  whom  could 
tell  a  single  letter  of  the  alphabet  on  en- 
trance,) who  cannot  now  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  who  has  not  begun  to  write.  One 
young  man,  an  apprentice,  has  made  such  ra- 
pid progress  in  writing  as  well  as  in  reading, 
that  his  master,  who  is  an  ironmonger,  has 
advanced  him  to  a  confidential  situation  in 
his  store.  Two  or  three  others  have  been 
also  advanced  for  similar  good  conduct  and 
proficiency.  I  am  really  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  sending  some  of  their  copy-books 
home  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee, 
which  I  will  endeavour  to  do  as  soon  as  the 
season  of  sailing  returns.  The  female  de- 
partment is  superintended  by  Eliza  Newell, 
the  mistress  of  the  girls'  daily  school,  a  young 
woman  of  colour.  She  is  also  very  attentive 
to  her  duty,  whilst  it  is  truly  gratifying  to 
remark  that  she  is  assisted  in  the  discharge 
of  it  by  two  or  three  other  respectable  and 
competent  persons.  All  the  females  are  also 
succeeding  well.  They  too  are  writing  and 
making  such  progress  generally  as  I  did  not 
expect.  The  adult  school  is  indeed  a  most 
important  appendage  to  our  other  institutions, 
and  when  the  metropolitan  school-rooms  are 
completed,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  will  considerably  increase. 
The  present  number  is  about  sixty, —  thirty 
women  and  thirty  men." 

From  the  same. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

We  have  received  the  first  report  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Temperance  Society,  read 
at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  the  court-house, 
Sydney,  May  19,  18:35  ;  Chief  Justice  Forbes, 
the  president  of  the  society,  in  the  chair.  The 
report  states  that  "  the  arrival  at  Sydney  of 
Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Walker,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  gentlemen  of  known  cha- 
racter, and  distinguished  for  their  dcvoted- 
ness  to  the  temperance  cause,  and  other 
religious  and  benevolent  interests,  had  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  society."  These  ex- 
cellent men,  by  their  attendance  in  committee, 
and  their  public  advocacy,  had  greatly  bene- 
fitted the  cause  at  Sydney.  A  deputation  had 
been  sent  to  the  interior,  and  auxiliary  socie- 
ties had  been  established  at  Liverpool,  Port 


Stephens,  O'Connel  Plains,  and  the  Cow  Pas- 
tures. In  spite  of  all  disadvantage,  the  num- 
ber of  members  at  Sydney  has  doubled  during 
the  year,  there  being  now  four  hundred  in  the 
whole.  Tlie  report  is  a  truly  valuable  docu- 
ment, replete  with  forcible  statement  and  in- 
struction. 

On  Design  and  Contrivance  in  the  Works  of 
Nature. 

It  will  argue  no  undue  presumption,  if,  in 
our  earnest  endeavours  to  form  just  ideas  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity  from  the  examina- 
tion of  nature,  we  are  led  to  institute  compa- 
risons between  His  works  and  those  of  man ; 
and  thus  strive  to  gather  some  faint  notions 
of  the  divine  intelligence,  by  applying  the 
only  standard  of  admeasurement  which  we 
possess,  and  are  permitted  to  employ  :  name- 
ly, that  derived  from  the  operations  of  human 
intellect.  Our  interpretations  of  the  designs 
of  the  Creator  must  here  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  human  views ;  and  our  judg- 
ment of  his  benevolence  can  be  formed  only 
by  reference  to  our  own  affections,  and  by 
their  accordance  with  those  ardent  aspira- 
tions after  good,  which  the  Author  of  our  be- 
ing has  deeply  interwoven  with  our  frame. 

The  evidence  of  design  and  contrivance  in 
the  works  of  nature,  carries  with  it  the  great- 
est force,  whenever  we  can  trace  a  coinci- 
dence between  them  and  the  products  of  hu- 
man art.  If,  in  any  unknown  region  of  the 
earth,  we  chanced  to  discover  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery, of  which  the  purpose  was  manifest, 
we  should  not  fail  to  ascribe  it  to  the  work- 
manship of  some  mechanist,  possessed  of  in- 
telli  gence,  actuated  by  a  motive,  and  guided 
by  intention.  Further,  if  we  had  a  previous 
experience  of  the  operation  of  similar  kinds 
of  mechanism,  we  should  not  doubt  that  the 
effect  we  saw  produced,  was  one  intended  by 
the  artificer.  Thus,  if  in  an  unexplored  coun- 
try, we  saw,  moving  upon  the  waters  of  a 
lake,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  carved  into  the 
shape  of  a  boat,  we  should  immediately  con- 
clude that  this  form  had  been  given  to  it  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  it  to  float.  If  we 
found  it  also  provided  with  paddles  at  its 
sides,  we  should  infer,  from  our  previous 
knowledge  of  the  effects  of  such  instruments, 
that  they  were  intended  to  give  motion  to  this 
boat,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  conclude, 
that  the  whole  was  the  work  of  human  hands, 
and  tiie  product  of  human  intelligence  and 
design.  If,  in  addition,  we  found  this  boat 
furnished  with  a  rudder,  and  with  sails,  we 
should  at  once  understand  the  object  of  these 
contrivances,  and  our  ideas  of  the  skill  of  the 
artificer  would  rise  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  apparatus,  and  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  its  adaptation  to  circumstances. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  in  another  part  of  this 
lake,  we  found  an  insect,  such  as  the  Noto- 
necta  glauca  (Linn.),  or  water-boatman,  and 
the  Dytisciis  marginnUs,  or  water-beetle, — 
shaped  like  the  boat,  and  moving  through  the 
water  by  successive  impulses  given  to  that 
nu'diuMi  (the  water,)  by  the  action  of  levers, 
extending  from  its  sides,  and  shaped  like  pad- 
dles, having  the  same  kind  of  movement,  and 


producing  the  same  effects.  Could  we  resist 
the  persuasion  that  the  Artificer  of  this  in- 
sect, when  forming  it  of  this  shape,  and  pro- 
viding it  with  these  paddles,  had  the  same 
mechanical  objects  in  view  1  Shall  we  not 
be  confirmed  in  this  idea,  on  finding  that 
these  paddles  are  constructed  witli  joints  that 
admit  of  no  other  motion  than  that  of  striking 
against  the  water,  and  of  thus  urging  forward 
the  animal  in  its  passage  through  that  dense 
and  resisting  medium  ?  Many  aquatic  ani- 
mals are  furnished  with  tails,  which  evidently 
act  as  rudders,  directing  the  course  of  their 
progressive  motion  through  the  fluid.  Who 
can  doubt  that  the  same  intention,  and  the 
same  mechanical  principles  which  guide  the 
practice  of  the  ship-builders,  are  here  applied 
in  a  manner  still  more  refined,  and  with  a 
Master's  hand.  If  the  Creator  has  furnished 
the  nautilus  with  an  expansive  membrane, 
which  the  animal  is  able  to  spread  before  the- 
breeze,  when  propitious,  and  by  means  of  ; 
which  it  is  wafted  along  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  but  which  it  quickly  retracts  in  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  is  not  His  design, 
similar  to  that  of  the  human  artificer,  when 
he  equips  his  bark  with  sails,  and  provides 
the  requisite  machinery  for  their  being  hoist- 
ed or  furled  with  ease  and  expedition  ? 

The  maker  of  an  hydraulic  engine  places 
valves  in  particular  parts  of  its  pipes  and  cis-  ' 
terns,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  retrograde  . 
motion  of  the  fluids  which  are  to  pass  through 
them.    Can  the  valves  of  the  veins,  or  of  the  ' 
lymphatics,  or  of  the  heart,  have  a  different 
object :  and  are  they  not  the  result  of  delibe- 
rate and  express  contrivance  in  the  great  Me- 
chanist of  the  living  frame  ? 

The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  electricity,  , 
in  its  different  forms,  is  one  of  the  latest  re- 
sults which  science  has  revealed  to  man.  ' 
Could  these  laws,  and  their  various  combina- 
tions, have  been  unknown  to  the  Power  who 
created  the  torpedo,  and  who  armed  it  with 
an  energetic  galvanic  battery,  constructed  ^ 
upon  the  most  refined  scientific  principles,  i 
for  the  manifest  purpose  of  enabling  the  ani-  , 
mal  to  strike  terror  into  its  enemies,  and  pa- 
ralyze their  efforts  to  assail  it. 

Does  not  the  optician,  who  designedly  places 
his  convex  lens  at  the  proper  distance  in  a 
darkened  box,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  i 
vivid  pictures  of  the  external  scene,  evince  . 
his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light, — of  the  " 
properties  of  refracting  media, — and  of  the 
refined  combinations  of  those  media  by  which 
each  pencil  is  brought  to  a  separate  focus, 
adjusted  to  form  an  image  of  remote  objects? 
Does  it  not,  in  like  manner,  argue  the  most 
profound  knowledge  and  foresight  in  the  Di- 
vine Artist,  who  has  so  admirably  hung  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eye  in  the  axis  of  a 
spherical  case,  in  the  fore  part  of  which  He 
has  made  a  circular  window  for  the  light  to 
enter,  and  spread  out  on  the  opposite  side  a 
canvass  to  receive  the  picture  1  Has  no 
thought  been  exercised  in  darkening  the  walls 
of  this  camera  ohscura,  and  thus  preventing 
all  reflection  of  the  scattered  rays,  that  might 
interfere  with  the  distinctness  of  the  image? 

But  we  may  further  observe  in  the  eye 
many  exquisite  refinements  of  construction. 
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by  which  various  defects,  unavoidable  in  all 
optical  instruments  of  human  workmanship, 
are  remedied.  Are  not  all  these  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  continuity  of  the  same  design  ? 
;\nd  are  they  not  calculated  still  further  to 
exalt  our  ideas  of  the  Divine  intelligence,  of 
the  elaborate  perfection  impressed  upon  His 
works,  and  of  the  comprehensive  views  of 
His  providence  ? 

These  facts,  if  they  stood  alone,  would  be 
sufficient  to  lead  us  as  irresistibly  to  this  con- 
clusion ;  but  evidence  of  a  similar  kind  may 
be  collected  in  abundance  from  every  part  of 
living  nature,  to  which  our  attention  can  be 
directed,  or  to  which  our  observations  have 
extended. — Ffom  Roget's  Bridgetvater  Trea- 
tise. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

LEGISLATIVIi. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  at  Harrisburg,  for  the 
following  report  of  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  sys- 
tem on  the  subject  oF  abolition  societies  and  incendiary 
publications — Thaddeus  Stevens,  chairman;  read  in 
the  house  May  30lh,  1836. 

REPORT. 

The  committee  on  the  judiciary  system,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  message  of  the  governor,  transmitting 
resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states  of  Virginia, 
Kentucky  and  Mississippi,  on  the  subject  of  abolition 
societies  and  'incendiary'  pualications,  made  re|)ort — 

That  the  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia 
(with  which  those  of  the  other  states  named  accord) 
assert: 

1st.  "  That  this  commonwealth  (Virginia)  only  has 
the  right  to  control  or  interfere  with  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic slavery  within  its  limits;  and  that  this  right 
will  be  maintained  at  all  hazards." 

The  committee  readily  grant  that  none  of  the  other 
states  or  congress  has  any  right,  by  legislation,  to  in- 
terfere  with  or  co;itrol  domestic  slavery  within  the 
slave-holding  states.  That  is  proliibiled  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  Nor  are  they  aware  that 
any  of  the  states,  or  citizens  thereof,  or  congress,  claim 
such  right.  But  the  committee  cannot  concede  that 
individual  freemen  are,  or  can  he  prohibited  from  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  slavery,  in  all  its  bearings  upon 
the  morality,  religion  and  happiness  of  a  people,  and 
the  expediency  and  duty  of  abolishing  it  by  constitu- 
tional means. 

2d  Resolution. — "  That  Jhe  state  of  Virginia  has  a 
right  to  claim  prompt  and  efficient  legislation  by  her 
co-states  to  restrain,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  to  punish 
those  of  her  citizens  who,  in  defiance  of  their  social 
duty  and  that  of  the  constitution,  assail  her  safety  and 
tranquillity,  by  forming  associations  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  printing,  publishing  and  circulating  seditious 
or  incendiary  publications,  designed,  calculated,  or  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  operate  on  her  population,  and  that 
this  right,  founded  as  it  is  on  international  law,  is  pe- 
culiarly  fortified  by  just  consideration  of  the  intimate 
and  sacred  relations  which  exist  between  the  states  of 
this  Union." 

The  fifth  resolution  asserts,  "  That  congresr.  has  no 
power  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  the  territories  of  the  United  States." 

The  sixth  declares,  "That  this  general  assembly 
would  regard  any  act  of  congress,  having  for  its  object 
the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  as  affording  just 
cause  of  alarm  to  the  slave-holding  |tates;  and  bring- 
ing the  Union  into  imminent  peril." 

The  committee  are  compelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty 
which  they  owe  to  Pennsylvania  as  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state,  and  to  themselves  as  freemen,  to 
(feny  the  right  of  Virginia,  or  any  other  stale,  to  claim 
from  us  any  legislation  of  the  character  referred  to  in 
those  resolutions.  Every  citizen  of  the  non-slave-hold- 
ing states  has  a  right  freely  to  think  and  publish  his 
thoughts  on  any  subject  of  national  or  state  policy. 
Nor  can  he  be  compelled  to  confine  his  remarks  to 


such  subjects  as  affect  only  the  state  in  which  he  re- 
sides. 

Without  regard  to  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  may 
attempt  to  show  that  the  usury  laws  of  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania,  or  the  laws  regulating  negro  slavery  in 
Virginia,  or  Mississippi,  are  immoral  and  unjust,  and 
injurious  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  tiie  re- 
spective states:  his  arguments  may  be  weak,  foolish 
and  false,  but  it  would  be  tyranny  to  prohibit  their 
promulgation.  Could  any  other  state  maintain  the 
right  to  claim  from  us  such  legislation,  we  and  our 
citizens  would  be  reduced  to  a  vassalage  but  little  less  de- 
grading than  that  of  the  slaves  whose  condition  we  as- 
sert the  right  to  discuss.  Nor  can  we  yield  our  assent 
to  the  Ofjinion  that  congress  does  not  possess  the  right 
to  abolish  slavery  within  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  territories  of  the  United  States.  No  sufh  prohibi- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  unrestricted  right  to  legislate  for  them 
is  expressly  granted. 

Possessing  such  right,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  re- 
proach upon  our  national  legislature  not  to  have  exer- 
cised heretofore.  Slavery  nut  only  exists  within  the 
district  over  which  congress  has  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
but  it  is  understood  to  be  an  extensive  market  for  the 
slaves.  To  witness  droves  of  human  beings,  bound  to- 
gether with  iron  fetters,  and  lashed  fiirward  to  iiope- 
Icss  servitude,  by  freemen,  descanting  loudly  and  boast- 
fully  on  the  blessing  of  liberty,  is  a  moral  anomaly, 
which  fails  to  shock  only  because  of  its  familiarity. 

The  committee  forbear  to  notice  those  parts  of  the 
resolutions  which  seem  to  imply  a  inenace,  if  the  non- 
slave-holding  states  should  not  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  slave-holding  states  on  this  subject.  As  it  can 
hardly  be  believed  that  they  were  intended  to  bear 
such  construction,  the  conmiittee  report  tlic  following 
resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  the  slave-holding  states  alone  have 
the  right  to  regulate  and  control  domestic  slavery 
within  their  limits. 

Resolved,  That  congress  does  possess  the  constitu- 
tional power,  and  it  is  expedient  to  abolish  slavery  and 
the  slave  trade  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Coramunication. 
FRIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

By  letters  from  some  of  the  friends  who 
have  kindly  consented  to  act  as  agents  for 
the  Friends'  Library  the  editors  are  informed 
that  many  persons  wishing  to  subscribe  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  copies  to  supply  each  of 
their  children,  desire  to  know  whether  they 
can  subscribe  for  a  part  or  all  of  them,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  close  of  a  year,  bound  up  in 
a  volume.  In  reply  to  the  query,  the  editors 
now  state  that  such  subscribers  as  wish  it, 
can  let  their  numbers  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  editors  until  the  close  of  the  volume, 
when  they  will  be  neatly  bound  and  forwarded 
agreeably  to  the  direction  given,  at  the  risk 
and  expense  of  the  subscriber — the  subscrip- 
tion to  be  considered  due  and  payable  at  the 
issuing  of  the  first  number  of  each  volume. 
The  prices  for  binding  will  be  as  follows : 
Half  bound,  backs  and  corners  strong  sheep, 

and  lettered,  50  cents. 

Full  bound,  plain  sheep,  lettered, 
do.  do.    raised  bands,  70 

do.  do.    loose  backs,  80 

As  the  editors  propose  to  print  very  few  if 
any  copies  more  than  are  subscribed  for,  they 
are  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the 
subscription  previous  to  commencing  the  print- 
ing. Persons  holding  subscription  papers  will 
please  to  forward  them,  (by  private  convey- 
ance where  it  can  readily  be  done)  so  as  to 
reach  Philadelphia  early  in  the  ninth  month 
next.  It  is  the  intention  to  issue  the  first 
number  of  the  work  in  the  tenth  month. 


Within  the  limits  of  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  ap- 
pointing an  agent  in  each  monthly  or  prepa- 
rative meeting,  who  receives  and  forwards 
the  whole  amount  of  subscriptions  from  the 
members  of  such  meetings.  This  plan  has 
many  advantages ;  and  the  editors  would 
respectfully  suggest  it  for  the  adoption  of 
Friends  in  other  places.  If  the  preparative 
or  particular  meetings  constituting  a  monthly 
meeting,  lie  remote  from  each  other,  there 
may  be  agents  in  such  meetings  also,  and  as 
Friends  geneially  meet  from  all  parts  at 
their  monthly  meetings,  tlie  money  could 
conveniently  be  paid  to  the  general  or  monthly 
meeting  agent  and  forwarded  by  him. 

We  shall  never  know  any  degree  of  happi- 
ness in  this  life,  till  we  are  settled  in  a  clear 
conviction  of  judgment,  that  it  is  chiefly  here- 
after, and  that  we  are  in  the  way  to  it.  God 
forbid  I  should  ever  think  myself  at  home 
till  I  am  in  heaven. 

Happiness  \\  '\\\  be  the  necessary  result  of 
gospel  holiness,  when  external  impediments 
are  removed;  but  heaven  itself  would  lose  its 
nature,  if  the  inward  disposition  were  wanting. 

We  shall  never  know  the  thousandth  part 
of  our  mercies,  deliverances,  and  protections, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  till  we  come  to  an- 
other world. 

In  heaven,  sin  known  and  pardoned  is  the 
song  of  praise  ;  sin  known  and  unpardoned  is 
hell. — Adam's  Private  Thoughts. 

From  the  Vow  of  the  Peacock. 
MORNING. 

The  morning  I  'tis  a  glorious  time, 
Recalling  to  the  world  again 

The  Eden  of  its  early  prime, 
Ere  grief  or  care  began  their  reign. 
When  every  bough  is  wet  with  dews. 
Their  pure  pale  lit  with  crimson  hues  ; 
Not  wan,  as  those  of  evening  are. 
But  pearls  unbraided  from  the  hair 
Of  some  young  bride  who  leaves  the  glow 
Of  her  warm  cheek  upon  their  snow. 
The  lark  is  with  triumphant  song 
Singing  the  rose-touched  clouds  among; 
'Tis  there  that  lighted  song  has  birth, 
What  hath  sucli  hymn  to  do  with  earth? 

Each  day  doth  life  again  begin. 
And  morning  breaks  the  heart  within. 
Rolling  away  its  clouds  of  night. 
Renewing  glad  the  inward  light. 

Many  a  head  that  down  had  lain, 
Impatient  with  its  twelve  hours'  pain, 
And  wishing  that  the  bed  it  prest. 
Were,  as  the  grave's,  a  long  last  rest. 
Has  sprung  again  at  morning's  call, 
Forgiving,  or  forgetting  all; 
Lighting  the  weary  weight  of  thought 
With  colours  from  the  day-break  brought, 
Reading  new  promise  in  the  sky, 
And  hearing  Hope,  the  lark,  on  high. 

Error. — In  the  article  New  York  Yearly 
Meeting,  last  week,  for  "  much  becoming," 
&c.  read — much  harmony  and  brotherly  kind- 
ness. 


Died,  on  the  IGth  of  fourth  month,  afler  an  illness  of 
three  weeks  continuance,  He.nry  Gurnev  Backhouse, 
eldest  son  of  our  beloved  friends  Jonathan  andHannfh 
C.  Backhouse,  Darlington,  England. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


THIS  rRXI33)?B. 

SIXTH  MONTH,  11,  1830. 


A  letter  from  a  correspondeut  who  attended 
Virginia  Yearly  Meeting,  furnishes  us  with 
the  following.  It  was  received  last  week, 
but  deferred  for  want  of  room. 

Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  this  year 
at  Somerton,  Nansemond  county,  and  com- 
menced its  session  on  second  day,  fifth  month 
23d,  and  continued  by  adjournments  until 
fourth  day  evening  the  25th,  when  it  con- 
cluded. The  meeting  next  year  will  take 
place  at  Cedar  Creek,  at  the  usual  time. 

Several  ministering  Friends  from  other 
yearly  meetings  were  in  attendance,  and  the 
meeting  was  thought  to  he  somewhat  larger 
than  last  year.  The  meeting  for  worship  on 
first  day  commenced  at  the  eleventh  hour  in 
the  forenoon,  and  at  half  past  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and  were  attended  by  persons  of 
different  denominations ;  they  were  held  un- 
der the  shade  of  some  large  trees,  and  al- 
though many  seats  were  provided,  yet  they 
were  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  all 
present,  both  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  af- 
ternoon. At  the  morning  m.eeting  it  was  sup- 
posed there  were  not  less  than  from  about 
twelve  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  individuals. 
Both  meetings  M'ere  favoured  opportunities, 
and,  a  general  quiet  and  orderly  conduct  be- 
ing observed,  they  ended  very  satisfactorily. 
Virginia  Yearly  Meeting  holds  an  epistolary 
correspondence  with  the  yearly  meetings  of 
London,  and  all  those  on  this  continent ;  from 
all  these  epistles  were  now  received,  with  the 
exception  of  two  which  did  not  get  to  hand, 
and  replies  were  prepared  for  all  the  meet- 
ings with  which  they  correspond. 

On  reviewing  the  state  of  Society,  as  con- 
tained in  the  answers  to  the  queries,  the  ap- 
parent deficiencies  elicited  suitable  counsel 
and  admonition ;  and  the  interesting  concerns 
of  the  church  were  conducted  with  much 
unanimity,  the  precious  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  giving  renewed  evidence  that  Israel's 
unslumbering  Shepherd  was  still  disposed  to 
be  gracious  to  his  faithful  followers. 

The  subject  of  slavery,  as  also  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  some  of  the  Indian  race 
yet  remaining  in  that  section  of  the  country, 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  meeting  with 
much  earnestness  and  concern,  and  although 
way  did  not  open  for  much  action  therein  at 
this  time,  yet  it  was  gratifying  to  discover 
that  a  lively  interest  was  evinced,  and  if 
Friends  in  Virginia  continue  faithful  in  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Africans  and 
their  descendants,  good  faith  may  confidently 
bo  looked  for.    The  improper  use  of  ardent 
spirits  is  another  subject  which  continues  to 
claim  the  care  of  this  meeting,  and  the  pro- 
spect seems  encouraging  that  this  testimony 
will  experience  a  further  advancement.  Li- 
braries have  recently  been  established  in  each 
of  their  monthly  meetings,  and  subscrip- 
tion was  directed  to  ho  made  for  each,  and 
for  the  publication  of  the  writings  of  Friends 
now  in  a  state  of  preparation  by  our  friends 
William  and  Thomas  Evans,  of  Philadelphia. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Virginia  Yearly  Meet- 


ing in  its  stripped  and  reduced  condition,  will 
be  remembered,  and  engage  the  sympathy  of 
concerned  Friends  of  other  parts. 

We  refer  to  our  first  page  for  an  interest- 
ing statement  of  circumstances  attending  a 
recent  trial  in  New  Jersey,  of  no  small  im- 
portance to  the  coloured  people  of  that  state ; 
and  which  has  excited  much  attention  both 
there  and  in  this  city.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  by  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  negroes,  to  a  member  of  the 
abolition  society  in  this  city,  is  a  satisfactory 
addition  to  the  account : — 

"Knowing  that  you  will  feel  anxious  to  hear 
the  result  of  the  cause  of  poor  Nathan,  in 
which  you  took  so  much  interest,  and  for  the 
promotion  of  which  you  so  zealously  and  in- 
defatigably  laboured,  I  hasten  to  communicate 
to  you  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  we  have 
gained  a  most  signal  triumph — not  only  for 
our  poor  client,  Nathan,  but  for  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  blacks  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  Nathan  has  not  only  been  discharged, 
and  the  principles  upon  which  I  supported  the 
application  for  his  discharge  sustained  in  every 
particular,  but  the  court  (at  least  a  majority 
of  the  court)  have  gone  farther  than  I  felt  it 
necessary  for  me  to  urge  in  this  particular 
case,  and  settled  some  questions  which  will 
give  delight  to  the  heart  of  every  friend  of 
the  unfortunate  African  race.  First — The 
chief  justice  and  Justice  Ryerson  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  inclination,  and  it  is  evidently 
their  opinion,  (although  they  said  it  was  not 
necessary  to  decide  it  in  this  particular  case,) 
that  the  law  of  congress  regulating  the  appre- 
hension of  fugitive  slaves  is  unconstitutional, 
because  no  power  is  given  to  congress  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  to  legislate 
on  this  subject ;  and  their  reasoning  carried 
conviction  to  every  mind.  Secondly — They 
said  (and  in  this  Judge  Ford  also  concurred), 
that  if  congress  had  a  right  to  legislate  on 
this  subject,  then  the  act  of  New  Jersey,  be- 
ing variant  from  the  law  of  congress,  was 
null  and  void — the  law  of  congress  being  the 
paramount  law  of  the  land ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, all  proceedings  under  the  act  of  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  were  null  and  void. 
Thirdly — That  if  the  legislature  of  New  Jer- 
sey had  a  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject, 
yet  that  our  act  was  void  ;  because  it  deprived 
a  citizen  of  New  Jersey  of  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  consti- 
tution of  New  Jersey.  Fourthly — They  de- 
cided that  the  black  colour  was  no  longer 
presumptive  evidence  of  slavery  in  this  state. 

"  I  consider  this  day  as  the  brightest  that 
has  dawned  upon  this  unfortunate  race  of 
beings  since  the  year  1804,  and  the  proudest 
which  has  occurred  in  our  judicial  history 
since  we  became  a  state.  It  has  blotted  from 
our  escutcheon  a  dark  stain,  upon  which,  as  a 
Jerscyman  and  a  freeman,  I  could  not  look 
without  regret  and  emotion;  and  restored  the 
negro  trt  that  nnturnl  equality  which  we  have 
theoretically  admitted,  but  heretofore  virtually 
and  practically  denied." 

A  friend  having  put  into  our  possession  a 
London  paper,  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  3rd 


month,  23rd,  containing  a  debate  in  parliament 
on  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inves- 
tigation into  the  abuses  practised  by  the  West 
India  proprietors,  we  have  transferred  to  our 
pages  the  whole  of  the  speech  delivered  on 
the  occasion  by  Fowell  Buxton,  the  sturdy  and 
indefatigable  defender  of  the  rights  of  the 
negro.  The  facts  and  statements  with  which 
it  abounds  are  all  of  them  highly  interesting, 
and  many  of  them  of  the  most  gratifying 
character,  respecting  the  effects  of  emancipa- 
tion on  the  value  of  property,  and,  what  is 
of  infinitely  more  importance,  on  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people.  In  addition  to  the  infor- 
mation embodied  in  this  speech,  we  may 
mention  a  few  particulars  which  fell  from  the 
other  speakers.  Sir  J.  Rae  Reed  asserted 
that  there  was  not  a  more  happy  race  of  peo- 
ple under  the  sun — not  excepting  even  the 
British  people  themselves — than  the  negroes 
of  the  West  Indies.  Sir  G.  Grey  stated  that, 
notwithstanding  the  abuses  which  prevailed 
through  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  con- 
dition of  the  negroes  had  been  considerably 
better  since  the  emancipation  than  before,  as 
was  clearly  shown  by  the  great  decrease  in 
corporal  punishments.  He  also  entered  into 
a  statement,  showing  that  productive  industry 
had  doubled  in  British  Guiana;  and  Thomas 
Gladstone,  a  speaker  on  the  side  of  (he  West 
India  proprietors,  admitted  that  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  had  worked  better  than  he 
even  hoped  for.  Such  an  array  of  facts,  set 
forth  by  men  so  high  in  character  in  the  face 
of  the  British  people,  at  once  puts  to  flight 
the  numerous  vague  and  lugubrious  para- 
graphs which  from  time  to  time  have  found 
their  way  into  the  public  prints — designed,  no 
doubt,  to  give  an  unfavourable  aspect  to  the 
operation  of  the  emancipation  act. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  judi- 
ciary system  relative  to  Abolition  Societiea 
and  incendia?^  publications,  placed  upon  our 
pages  to-day,  is  a  document  that,  for  correct 
and  manly  sentiment  so  well  becoming  the 
enlightened  state  which  the  committee  repre. 
sents,  will  give  pleasure  to  every  Pennsylva- 
nian  worthy  of  the  name. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Timo- 
thy  Paxson,  No.  158,  North  Front  street; 
Isaac  Collins,  No.  129,  Filbert  street ;  Samuel 
B.  Morris,  Germantown. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Laetitia  Red. 
mond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  102,  Union  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Robert  R.  Por- 
ter. 


DiF.n,  at  Stoney  Brook,  on  the  evening-  of  the  30tli 
lilt.  Marv  S.  second  daughter  of  Samuel  Crafl,  aged 
26  years.  Although  called  away  ih  the  bloom  of 
youth,  a  consoling  evidence  was  afforded  that  she  was 
mercirully  prepared  for  an  admission  into  the  mansions 
of  everlasting  rest. 

What  though  affection  here  would  heave  a  sigh, 
That  Olio  so  cherished  and  so  loved  should  die — 
Calm  resignation  clasps  a  Saviour's  cross 
And  mourns,  but  does  not  murmur  at  the  loss. 
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SPEECH  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

House  of  Representatives. — Wednesday,  May  25. 

The  joint  resolution  from  the  senate  authorising  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  cause  rations  to  be 
distributed  to  suffering  fugitives  from  Indian  hostilities 
in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  being  under  debate — 

J.  Q.  Adams  asked  that  the  resolution  sliould  be  read  ; 
it  was  accordingly  read,  and  was  as  follows  : 

Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled. 
That  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  be  authorised 
to  cause  rations  to  be  delivered  from  the  public  stores 
to  the  unfortunate  sufferers  who  are  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves,  and  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Indian  depredations,  in  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  posses- 
sion.s,  or  so  long  as  the  president  shall  consider  it  ne- 
cessary. 

J.  Q.  Adams,  after  observing  that  there  was  no  ap- 
propriation annexed  to  the  resolution,  v/hich,  if  there 
had  been,  the  resolution  must,  by  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  made  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  bill,  proceeded  to  addres-?  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  There  is  no  appropriation  annexed 
to  this  resolution.  We  are  called  to  vote  upon  it  with- 
out knowing  how  deep  it  will  dive  into  the  public  purse. 
We  have  no  estimate  from  any  executive  department; 
no  statement  of  the  numbers  of  the  distressed  and  un- 
fortunate persons  whom  we  are  called  upon  to  relieve, 
not  with  our  own  moneys,  but  with  the  moneys  of  our 
constituents.  By  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
the  house,  especially  established  to  guard  the  public 
treasury  against  the  danger  of  rash  and  inconsiderate 
expenditures,  we  are  to  drive  this  resolution  through 
all  its  stages  in  a  single  day.  And  it  is,  I  believe,  the 
first  example  of  gratuitous  donation  to  our  own  coun- 
trymen, infinitely  more  formidable  by  its  consequences 
as  a  precedent,  than  from  any  thing  appearing  on  its 
face.  I  shall,  nevertheless,  vote  for  it.  But  answer- 
able to  my  constituenis,  as  I  am  in  this  as  in  all  other 
cases  for  voting  away  their  money,  I  seek  for  a  princi- 
ple which  may  justify  me,  to  their  judgment  and  niy 
own,  in  this  lavish  disposal  of  the  public  funds. 

It  is  but  one,  sir,  of  a  class  of  legislative  enactments 
now  upon  the  pages  of  our  statute  book,  introduced 
first,  I  believe,  during  the  present  session  of  congress  ; 
but  with  vi'hich  we  are  already  becoming  familiar,  and 
virhieh  I  greatly  fear,  will,  ere  long,  grow  voluminous. 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  denominate  them  the  scalping 
knife  and  tomahaiok  laws.  They  are  all  urged  through 
by  the  terror  of  those  instruments  of  death,  under 
the  most  affecting  and  pathetic  appeals  from  the  con- 
stituents of  the  sufferers,  to  all  the  tender  and  benevo- 
lent sympathies  of  our  nature.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  withhold  from  those  appeals  a  responsive  and  yield- 
ing voice.  I  have  voted  for  all  those  bills  devoting  mil- 
lion after  million  from  the  public  chest,  for  the  relief 
and  defence  of  these  the  suffering  fellow-citizens  of  my 
constituents.    I  will  vote  for  this  resolution.    1  will 


vote  again  and  again  for  drafts  from  the  treasury  for 
the  same  purpose,  should  Ihey  become  necessary,  till 
the  treasury  itself  shall  be  drained  ;  but,  for  so  doing  I 
must  seek  for  a  principle  which  may  be  satisfactory, 
first  to  my  own  mind,  and  secondly  to  my  constituenis. 

And  here,  sir,  the  gentlemen  who  call  upon  us  for 
these  bountiful  contributions  from  the  public  treasure, 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  that  common  diferice  and  ge- 
nial welfare,  declared  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  to  be  among  the  purposes  for  which  the  consti- 
tution itself  was  ordained  by  the  people.  I  admit  their 
claim.  There  are,  indeed,  two  grounds  upon  which 
some  of  them  think  their  claim  sustainable.  One  of 
them  produces  precedent  for  the  exercise  of  power,  and 
yet  disclaims  the  authority  of  the  precedent  itself.  You 
have,  already,  by  a  resolution  in  the  same  words  with 
those  of  the  resolution  now  before  this  committee,  ex- 
tended this  same  relief  to  the  inhabitaiilsof  Florida.  But 
Florida  is  one  of  your  territories,  and  you  are  under 
obligations  of  protection  more  comprehensive  to  its  in- 
habitants than  those  which  bind  you  to  the  people  of 
the  states.  These  receive  and  are  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  their  state  government,  and  you  are  bound  to 
extend  that  species  of  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  territories,  besides  the  protection  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  several  states  are  entitled  to  as  members  of 
the  great  confederation.  The  precedent,  therefore,  of 
the  resolution  of  relief  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida, 
does  not  cover  the  case.  We  are  reminded,  however, 
that  some  twenty  years  or  more  ago,  the  people  of  Ca- 
raccas  were  visited  at  once  with  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake, with  famine,  and  with  the  still  more  heavy  mis- 
fortune of  a  civil  war.  The  convulsions  of  nature  by 
earthquakes,  the  ravages  of  famine,  and  the  raging  pas- 
sions of  man  in  the  defolations  of  civil  war,  are  as  de- 
structive to  human  life,  and  as  calamitous  to  multitudes 
whom  they  do  not  absolutely  destroy,  as  the  tomahawk 
and  the  scalping  knife.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  or  the  justifying  authority  of  congress  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  for  appropriating  any  portion 
of  the  public  moneys  to  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Caraccas,  it  could  not  establish  llie  principle  that  con- 
gress have  the  constitutional  power  to  appropriate  mo- 
ney for  the  relief  of  all  human  suffering,  whether  by 
earthquake,  famine,  civil  war,  or  Indian  ferocity. 
And  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  himself,  who  so 
ardently  urges  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  tells  you 
that  he  should  have  voted  against  that  measure  of  relief 
to  the  wretched  sufferers  in  Caraccas.  Mere  commise- 
ration, though  one  of  the  most  amiable  impulses  of  our 
nature,  gives  us  no  power  to  drain  the  treasury  of  the 
people  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  object.  You  must, 
therefore,  seek  another,  an  additional  source  of  power, 
for  authority  to  pass  this  resolution  ;  and  where  will 
you,  where  can  you  find  it  but  in  the  war  pmoer  and  its 
limitation,  not  its  enlargement,  in  that  very  declaration 
of  the  transcendent  purposes  for  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  ordained  their  constitution — the  com- 
mon defence  and.  general  welfare.  Step  one  hair's 
breadth  out  of  the  circle  bounding  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  these  words,  and  you  have  no  more  autlio- 
rity  to  pass  this  resolution  than  you  have,  by  an  act  of 
congress,  to  saddle  the  people  of  the  United  States  with 
the  insupportable  burden  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
poor  laws  of  England. 

Sir,  in  the  authority  given  to  congress  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  declare  war,  all  the  powers 
incidental  to  war  are,  by  necessary  implication,  con- 
ferred upon  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Now, 
the  powers  incidental  to  war,  are  derived,  not  from  the 
internal  municipal  sources,  but  from  the  laws  and  usa- 
ges of  nations.  In  your  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
you  never  declare  war,  though  you  do  make  and  break 
treaties  with  them,  whenever  either  to  make  or  to 
break  treaties  with  them  happens  to  suit  the  purposes 
of  the  president  and  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  con- 


gress. For,  in  this  matter,you  have  set  aside  the  judi- 
ciary department  of  the  government  as  effectually  as  if 
there  were  none  euch  in  the  constitution. 

There  are,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  authority  of  con- 
gress and  of  the  executive,  two  classes  of  powers,  alto- 
gether different  in  their  nature,  and  often  incompatible 
with  each  other — the  war  power  and  the  peace  power. 
The  peace  power  is  limited  by  regulations  and  restricted 
by  provisions,  prescribed  within  the  constitution  itself. 
The  war  power  is  limited  only  by  the  laws  and  usuges 
of  nations.  The  power  is  tremendous :  it  is  strictly  con- 
stitutional, but  breaks  down  every  barrier  so  anxiously 
erected  for  the  protection  of  liberty,  of  property,  and  of 
life.  This,  sir,  is  the  power  which  authorises  you  to 
pass  the  resolution  now  before  you,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  no  other. 

And  this,  sir,  is  the  reason  which  I  was  not  permit- 
ted to  give  this  morning  for  voting  with  only  eight  as- 
sociates against  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the 
committee  on  the  abolition  petitions  ;  not  one  word  of 
discussion  had  been  permitted  on  either  of  those  reso- 
lutions. When  called  to  vote  upon  the  first  of  them,  I 
asked  only  five  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  house  to 
prove  that  it  was  utterly  unfounded.  It  was  not  the  plea- 
sure of  the  house  to  grant  me  those  five  minutes.  Sir,  I 
must  say,  that  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  house  upon 
that  report,  from  the  previous  question,  moved  and  in- 
flexibly persisted  in  by  a  member  of  the  committee  itself 
which  reported  the  resolutions  (Mr.  Owens,  of  Georgia), 
to  the  refusal  of  the  speaker,  sustained  by  the  majority 
of  the  house,  to  permit  the  other  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Glascock),  to  record  upon  the  journal  his  rea- 
sons for  asking  to  be  excused  from  voting  on  tliat  same 
resolution,  the  freedom  of  debate  has  been  stifled  in 
this  house  to  a  degree  far  beyond  any  thing  that  ever 
has  happened  since  the  existence  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  nor  is  it  a  consolatory  reflection  to 
me  how  intensely  we  have  been  made  to  feel,  in  the 
process  of  that  operation,  that  the  speaker  of  this  bouse 
is  a  slaveholder.  And,  sir,  as  I  was  not  then  permitted 
to  assign  my  reasons  for  voting  against  that  reso- 
lution before  I  gave  the  vote,  I  rejoice  that  the  rea- 
son for  which  I  shall  vote  for  the  resolution  now 
before  the  committee,  is  identically  the  same  with 
that  for  which  I  voted  against  that. 

[Mr.  Adams  at  this,  and  at  many  other  passages  of 
his  speech,  was  interrupted  by  calls  to  order.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  (Mr.  A.  H.  Shepperd,  of 
North  Carolina)  in  every  instance  decided  that  he  was 
not  out  of  order,  but  at  this  passage  intimated  that  he 
was  approaching  very  close  upon  its  borders ;  upon 
which  Mr.  Adams  said — Then  1  am  to  understand,  sir, 
that  I  am  yet  within  the  bounds  of  order,  but  that  I 
may  transcend  them  hereafter.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  speech  ac- 
corded to  every  other  member  of  this  house.  I  will 
not  advert  to  the  latitude  in  which  that  privilege  has 
been,  throughout  this  session,  enjoyed  in  committee  of 
the  whole  by  every  member  of  the  house  who  has  cho- 
sen to  exercise  it.  I  will  appeal  only  to  what  happened 
no  longer  ago  than  the  sitting  of  yesterday  and  of  this 
morning,  when,  at  the  hour  of  one,  the  speaker  ad- 
journed the  house,  not  in  the  usual  form  of  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning,  but  to  ten  o'clock  of  Wednesday 
morning,  that  is,  of  this  day.  Is  it  not  within  the  re- 
collcclion  of  every  one  who  hears  me,  that  two  gentle- 
men, both  distinguished  members  of  the  house,  from 
the  state  of  Maryland,  from  the  hour  of  seven  to  that 
of  ten,  or  little  short  of  that  time,  last  evening,  enter- 
tained and  instructed  the  committee  of  the  whole  hotase 
with  a  controversial  disquisition  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  state  of  Maryland,  and  upon  the  very  important 
question  whether  the  voice  of  the  legislature  of  that 
state  was  or  was  not  an  exponent  of  the  popular  will  ? 
Is  it  not  remembered  that  this  disquisition  was  held  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  so  animated  that  the  retort  cour 
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teous,  the  quip  modest,  the  counter-check  quarrelsome, 
and  almost  the  lie  circumstantial,  passed  between  those 
gentlemen  without  interruption  from  the  chairman,  and 
without  call  to  order,  till  at  last  an  honorable  member 
from  Tennessee  proposed  that  tiie  difference  between  the 
two  members  should  be  settled  by  arbilration  ?  And 
what  was  the  question  before  the  committee,  sir,  upon 
which  tl)is  spirited  and  eloquent  conference  was  held  ? 
Was  it  upon  an  appropriation  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  arming  the  fortifications  of  the  United 
States  ?  or  upon  an  amendment  to  that  proposal  by  a 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  all  your  principal  executive 
officers,  and  of  the  compensation  of  members  of  con- 
gress ?  Sir,  it  was  upon  one  of  these  two  propositions, 
so  exceedingly  relevant  to  each  other,  that  the  colloquy 
between  the  two  gentlemen  from  Maryland  upon  the 
constitution,  legislature,  and  people,  of  that  highly  re- 
spectable state,  was  held  for  hours  without  interruption 
or  call  to  order.  And  now,  sir,  am  I  to  be  disconcerted 
and  silenced,  or  admonished  by  the  chair  that  I  am  ap- 
proacliing  to  irrelevant  matter,  which  may  warrant 
liim  to  arrest  me  in  my  argument,  because  I  say  that 
the  reason  for  wliich  1  shall  vote  for  the  resolution  now 
before  the  committee,  levying  a  heavy  contribution 
upon  the  property  of  my  constituents,  is  identically  the 
same  with  the  reason  for  which  I  voted  against  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  slavery  committee,  that  con- 
gress has  no  authority  to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with 
slavery  in  any  of  the  states  of  this  Union  ?  Sir,  I  was 
not  allowed  to  give  my  reasons  for  that  vote,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents,  perhaps  proportionably  as 
large  as  that  of  this  house,  in  favour  of  that  resolution, 
may,  and  probably  will,  disapprove  of  my  vote  against 
it,  unless  my  reasons  for  so  voting  should  be  explained  to 
them.  I  asked  but  five  minutes  of  the  house  to  give 
those  reasons,  and  was  refused.  I  shall,  therefore,  take 
the  liberty  to  give  them  now,  as  they  are  strictly  ap- 
plicable to  the  measure  now  before  the  committee,  and 
are  my  only  justification  for  voting  in  favour  of  this 
resolution. 

1  return,  then,  to  my  first  position,  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  in  their  congress  and  executive  govern- 
ment :  the  powers  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace,  and 
the  powers  incidental  to  war.  That  the  powers  of  peace 
are  limited  by  provisions  within  the  body  of  the  consti- 
tution itself ;  but  that  the  powers  of  war  are  limited  and 
are  regulated  only  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  nations. 
There  are,  indeed,  powers  of  peace  conferred  upon  con- 
gress which  also  come  within  the  scope  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  laws  of  nations,  such  as  the  negotiation  of  treaties 
of  amity  and  commerce,  the  interchange  of  public  min- 
isters and  consuls,  and  all  the  personal  and  social  in- 
tercourse between  the  individual  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations,  and  the  Indian 
tribes,  which  require  the  interposition  of  any  law.  But 
the  powers  of  war  are  all  regulated  by  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, and  are  subject  to  no  other  limitation.  It  is  by 
this  power  that  I  am  justified  in  voting  the  money  of 
my  constituents  for  the  immediate  relief  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  suffering  with  extreme  necessity  even  for  sub- 
sistence, by  the  direct  consequence  of  an  Indian  war. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  your  consuls  in  foreign  ports 
are  authorised  to  provide  for  the  sub.sistence  of  seamen 
in  distress,  and  even  for  their  passage  to  their  own 
country. 

And  it  was  upon  that  same  principle  that  I  voted 
against  the  resolution  reported  by  the  slavery  com- 
mittee, "  that  congress  possess  no  constitutional  autho- 
rity to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of 
slavery  in  any  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy,"  to 
which  resolution  most  of  those  with  whoni  I  usually 
concur,  and  even  my  own  colleagues  in  this  house,  gave 
their  assent.  1  do  not  admit  that  there  is,  oven  among 
the  peace  powers  of  congress,  such  authority  ;  but  in 
war  there  arc  many  ways  by  which  congress  not  only 
liavc  the  authority,  but  arc  bound  to  interfere  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  stales.  The  existing  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries,  is  itself  an  intcrf<;rcnce 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  stales.  H  was  so 
considered  by  the  founders  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  whioli  it  was  stipulated  that  conerc^s 
should  not  interfere,  in  thai  way,  with  the  institution, 
prior  to  the  year  1808. 

During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  commanders  of  that  nation  issued  pro- 
clamations inviting  the  slaves  to  repair  to  their  stan- 


dards, with  promises  of  freedom  and  of  settlement  in 
some  of  the  British  colonial  establishments.  This 
surely  was  an  interference  with  the  institution  of  sla- 
very in  the  states.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  Great  Britain 
stipulated  to  evacuate  all  the  forts  and  places  in  the 
United  States,  without  carrying  away  any  slaves.  If 
the  government  of  the  United  States  had  no  authority 
to  interfere,  in  any  way,  with  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  the  states,  they  would  not  have  had  the  authority  to 
require  this  stipulation.  It  is  well  known  that  this  en- 
gagement was  not  fulfilled  by  the  British  naval  and 
military  commanders;  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  did 
carry  away  all  the  slaves  whom  they  had  induced  to 
join  them,  and  that  the  British  government  inflexibly 
refused  to  restore  any  of  them  to  their  masters  ;  that  a 
claim  of  indemnity  was  consequently  instituted  in 
behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  slaves,  and  was  success- 
fully maintained.  All  that  series  of  transactions  was 
an  interference  by  congress  with  the  institution  of  sla- 
very in  the  states  in  one  way — in  the  way  of  protection 
and  support.  It  was  by  the  institution  of  slavery  alone 
that  the  restitution  of  slaves  enticed  by  proclamations 
into  the  British  service,  could  be  claimed  as  propeity. 
But  for  the  institution  of  slavery  the  British  com- 
manders could  neither  have  allured  them  to  their  stan- 
dard nor  restored  them  otherwise  than  as  liberated 
prisoners  of  war.  But  for  the  institution  of  slavery  there 
could  have  been  no  stipulation  that  they  should  not  be 
carried  away  as  property,  nor  any  claim  of  indemnity 
for  the  violation  of  that  engagement. 

But  the  war  power  of  congress  over  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  the  states  is  yet  far  more  extensive.  Sup- 
pose the  case  of  a  servile  war,  complicated,  as  to  some 
extent  it  is  even  now,  with  an  Indian  war ;  suppose  that 
congress  were  called  upon  to  raise  armies,  to  supply 
money  from  the  whole  Union  to  suppress  a  servile  in- 
surrection :  would  they  have  authority  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery?  Tiie  issue  of  a  servile  war 
may  be  disastrous.  By  war  the  slave  may  emancipate 
himself;  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  master  to 
recognise  his  emancipation  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  can  it 
for  an  instant  be  pretended  that  congress,  in  such  a 
contingency,  would  have  no  authority  to  interfere  with 
the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  way,  in  the  states  ? 
Why,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  saying  that  congress 
have  no  constitutional  authority  to  make  peace. 

I  suppose  a  more  portentous  case,  certainly  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility — I  would  to  God  I  could  not 
within  the  bounds  of  probability.  You  have  been,  if 
j'ou  are  not  now,  at  the  very  point  of  a  war  with  Mexi- 
co— a  war,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  far  as  public  rumour 
may  be  credited,  stimulated  by  provocations  on  our 
part  from  the  very  commencement  of  this  administra- 
tion down  to  the  recent  authority  given  to  General 
Gaines  to  invade  the  Mexican  territory.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  this  administration  was  a 
proposal,  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  already  much 
ill-humour  in  Mexico  against  the  United  States,  that 
she  should  cede  to  the  United  States  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  her  territory — large  enough  to  constitute  nine 
states  equal  in  extent  to  Kentuekj'.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a  device  better  calculated  to  produce  jealousy, 
suspicion,  ill-will,  and  hatred,  could  not  have  been  con- 
trived. It  is  further  affirmed  that  this  overture,  offen- 
sive in  itself,  was  made  precisely  at  the  time  when  a 
swarm  of  colonists  from  these  United  States  were  co- 
vering the  Mexican  border  vi'ith  land-jobbing,  and  with 
slaves,  introduced  in  defiance  of  the  Mexican  laws,  by 
whicli  slavery  had  been  abolished  throughout  that  re- 
public. The  war  now  raging  in  Texas  is  a  Mexican 
civil  war,  and  a  war  for  the  re-establishment  of  slavery 
where  it  was  abolished.  It  is  not  a  servile  war,  but  a 
war  between  slavery  and  emancipation,  and  every  pos- 
sible ctTurt  has  been  made  to  drive  us  into  the  war,  on 
the  side  of  slavery. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  circumstance  eminently  fortunate  for 
us  thiit  this  monster,  Santa  Anna,  has  been  defeated 
and  taken,  thougli  I  cannot  participate  in  that  exquisite 
jny  with  which  we  have  been  told  tliat  every  one  having 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his  veins  must  liavc  been  de- 
i  irhtrd  on  hearing  that  this  rullian  has  hccn  shot,  in 
0  lid  blond,  when  a  prisoner  of  war,  by  the  Ang'o-Saxon 
leader  ofthe  victorious  Texian  army.  Sir,  I  hope  there 
is  no  member  of  this  house,  of  other  than  Anglo-Saxon 
oriL'in,  who  will  deem  it  uncourlcous  that  I,  being  my- 
seiViii  p.irt  Anglo-Saxon,  must,  of  course,  lioid  that  for 
the  best  blood  that  ever  circulated  in  human  veins. 
Oil  I  yes,  sir!  far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  glories 


of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race;  although  there  have  been 
times  when  they  bowed  their  necks  and  submitted  to 
the  law  of  conquest,  beneath  the  ascendency  of  the 
Norman  race.  But,  sir,  it  has  struck  me  as  no  incon- 
siderable evidence  of  the  spirit  which  is  spurring  us 
into  this  war  of  aggression,  of  conquest,  and  of  slave- 
making,  that  all  the  fires  of  ancient,  hereditary  national 
hatred  are  to  be  kindled,  to  familiarise  us  with  the  fero- 
cious spirit  of  rejoicing  at  the  massacre  of  prisoners  in 
cold  blood.  Sir,  is  there  not  yet  hatred  enough  between 
the  races  which  compose  your  southern  population  and 
the  population  of  Mexico,  their  next  neighbour,  but 
you  must  go  back  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years, 
and  to  another  hemisphere,  for  the  fountains  of  bitter- 
ness between  you  and  them  ?  What  is  the  temper  of 
feeling  between  the  component  parts  of  your  own 
southern  population,  between  your  Anglo-Saxon,  Nor- 
man French,  and  Moorish  Spanish,  inhabitants  of  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Missouri?  between 
them  all  and  the  Indian  savage,  the  original  possessor 
of  the  land  from  which  you  are  scourging  him  already 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ?  What 
between  them  all  and  the  native  American  negro,  of 
African  origin,  whom  they  are  holding  in  cruel  bond- 
age ?  Are  these  elements  of  harmony,  concord,  and 
patriotism,  between  the  component  parts  of  a  nation 
starting  upon  a  crusade  of  conquest  ?  And  what  are 
the  feelings  of  all  this  motley  compound  of  your  south- 
ern population  towards  the  compound  equally  hetero- 
geneous of  the  Mexican  population  ?  Do  not  you,  an 
Anglo-Saxon,  slave-holding,  exterminator  of  Indians, 
from  the  bottom  of  your  soul,  hate  the  Mexiean-Span- 
iard-Indian,  emancipator  of  slaves  and  abolisher  of 
slavery  ?  And  do  you  think  that  your  hatred  is  not 
with  equal  cordiality  returned  ?  Go  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  ask  any  of  your  fellow-citizens  who  have  been 
there  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  whether  they 
scarcely  dare  show  their  faces,  as  Anglo-Americans, 
in  the  streets.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  however  heartily 
you  detest  the  Mexican,  his  bosom  burns  with  an 
equally  deep  seated  detestation  of  you. 

And  this  is  the  nation  with  which,  at  the  instigation 
of  your  executive  government,  you  are  now  rushing 
into  war — into  a  war  of  conquest,  commenced  by  ag- 
gression on  your  part,  and  for  the  re-establishment  of 
slavery,  where  it  has  been  abolished,  throughout  the 
Mexican  Republic.  For  your  war  will  be  with  Mexico 
— with  a  republic  of  twenty-four  states,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  eight  or  nine  millions  of  souls.  It  seems  to  be 
considered  that  this  victory  over  twelve  hundred  men, 
with  the  capture  of  their  commander,  the  president  of 
the  Mexican  Republic,  has  already  achieved  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  republic.  That  it  may  have  achieved  the 
independence  of  Texas,  is  not  impossible.  But  Texas  is 
to  the  Mexican  Republic  not  more  nor  so  much  as  the 
state  of  Michigan  is  to  yours.  That  state  of  Michigan, 
the  people  of  which  are  in  vain  claiming  of  you  the 
performance  of  that  sacred  promise  you  made  them  of 
admitting  her  as  a  state  into  the  union  ;  that  state  of 
Michigan,  which  has  greater  grievances  and  lieavier 
wrongs  to  allege  against  you  for  a  declaration  of  her 
independence,  if  she  were  disposed  to  declare  it,  than 
the  people  of  Texas  have  for  breaking  oft'  their  union 
with  the  republic  of  Mexico.  Texas  is  an  extreme 
boundary  portion  ofthe  republic  of  Mexico;  a  wilder- 
ness inhabited  only  by  Indians  till  after  the  revolution 
which  separated  Mexico  from  Spain  ;  not  sufficiently 
populous  at  the  organization  of  the  Mexican  confede- 
racy to  form  a  state  by  itself,  and  therefore  united  with 
Coahuila,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the  indigenou.s 
part  of  the  population  reside.  Sir,  the  history  of  all 
the  emancipated  Spanish  American  colonics  has  been, 
ever  since  their  separation  from  Spain,  a  history  of 
convulsionary  wars  ;  of  revolutions,  accomplished  by 
single,  and  often  very  insignificant  battles  ;  of  chieftains 
whose  title  to  power  has  been  the  murder  of  their  im- 
mediate predecessors.  They  have  all  partaken  of  the 
characler  of  the  first  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez, 
and  of  Peru  by  Pizarro;  and  this,  sir,  makes  me  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  connecting  our  destinies  indis- 
sohibly  with  theirs.  It  may  be  that  a  new  revolution 
in  Mexico  will  follow  upon  this  captivity  or  death  of 
their  president  and  commanding  general ;  we  have  ru- 
mours, indeed,  that  such  a  revolution  had  happened 
even  before  his  defeat ;  but  I  cannot  yet  see  my  wav 
clear  to  the  conclusion  that  eitiier  the  independence  of 
Texas,  or  the  capture  and  military  execution  of  Santa 
Anna,  will  save  you  from  a  war  with  Mexico.  Santa 
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Anna  was  but  one  of  a  breed  of  which  Spanish  America 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  a  teeming  mother 
— soldiers  of  fortune,  who,  by  the  sword  or  the  musket 
ball,  have  risen  to  supreme  power,  and  by  the  sword  or 
musket  ball  have  fallen  from  it.  That  breed  is  not  ex- 
tinct ;  the  very  last  intelligence  from  Peru  tells  of  one 
who  has  fallen  there  as  Yturbide,  and  Mina,  and  Guer- 
rero, and  Santa  Anna,  have  fallen  in  Mexico.  The 
same  soil  which  produced  them  is  yet  fertile  to  produce 
others.  They  reproduce  themselves  with  nothing  but 
a  change  of  the  name  and  of  the  man.  Your  war,  sir, 
is  to  be  a  war  of  races — the  Anglo-Saxon  American 
pitted  against  the  Moorish-Spanish-Mexican  American; 
a  war  between  the  northern  and  southern  halves  of 
North  America ;  from  Passamaquoddy  to  Panama. 
Are  you  prepared  for  such  a  war  ? 

And  again  I  ask,  what  will  be  your  course  in  such 
a  war?  Aggression,  conquest,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  slavery  where  it  has  been  abolished.  In  that  war,  sir, 
the  banners  of  freedom  will  be  the  banner  of  Mexico ; 
and  your  banners,  I  blush  to  speak  the  word,  will  be 
the  banners  of  slavery. 

Sir,  in  considering  these  United  States  and  the  united 
Mexican  states,  as  mere  masses  of  power  coming  to  colli- 
sion against  each  other,  I  cannot  doubt  that  Mexico  will 
be  the  greatest  sufferer  by  the  shock.  The  conquest  of 
all  Mexico  would  seem  to  be  no  improbable  result  of 
the  conflict,  especially  if  the  war  should  extend  no  far- 
ther than  the  two  mighty  combatants.    But  will  it  be 
so  confined  ? — Mexico  is  clearly  the  weakest  of  the 
two  powers ;  but  she  is  not  the  least  prepared  for  action. 
She  has  the  more  recent  experience  of  war.    She  has 
the  greatest  number  of  veteran  warriors;  and  although 
her  highest  chief  has  just  suffered  a  fatal  and  ignomi- 
nious defeat,  yet  that  has  happened  often  before  to 
leaders  of  armies  too  confident  of  success  and  contemp- 
tuous of  their  enemy.    Even  now,  Mexico  is  better 
prepared  for  a  war  of  invasion  upon  you  than  you  are 
for  a  war  of  invasion  upon  her.    Tiiere  may  be  found 
a  successor  to  Santa  Anna,  inflamed  with  the  desire, 
not  only  of  avenging  his  disaster,  but  what  he  and  his 
nation  will  consider  your  perfidious  hostility.  The 
national  spirit  may  go  with  him.    He  may  not  only 
'       turn  the  tables  upon  the  Texian  conquerors,  but  drive 
'        them  for  refuge  within  your  borders,  and  pursue  them 
'       into  the  heart  of  your  own  territories.    Are  you  in  a 
condition  to  resist  him  ?    Is  the  success  of  your  whole 
'       army,  and  all  your  veteran  generals,  and  all  your  mi- 
1       litia  calls,  and  all  your  mutinous  volunteers,  against  a 
f       miserable  band  of  five  or  six  hundred  invisible  Semi- 
'       nole  Indians,  in  your  late  campaign,  an  earnest  of  the 
'       energy  and  vigour  with  which  you  are  ready  to  carry 
s       on  that  far  otherwise  formidable  and  complicated  war  ? 
s       — complicated  did  I  say  ?    And  how  complicated  ? 
1       Your  Seminole  war  is  already  spreading  to  the  Creeks, 
8       and  in  their  march  of  desolation  they  sweep  along  with 
'f       them  your  negro  slaves,  and  put  arms  into  tlieir  hands  to 
'f       make  common  cause  with  them  against  you ;  and  how 
t       far  will  it  spread  sir,  should  a  Mexican  invader,  with 

*  the  torch  of  liberty  in  his  hand  and  the  standard  of 
"  freedom  floating  over  his  head,  proclaiming  emancipa- 
»       tion  to  the  slave  and  revenge  to  the  native  Indian  as  he 

*  goes,  invade  your  soil  ? — What  will  be  the  condition  of 
f-  your  states  of  Louisiana,  of  Mississippi,  of  Alabama,  of 
IB  Arkansas,  of  Missouri,  and  of  Georgia  ?  AVhere  will 
ly  be  your  negroes  ?  Where  will  be  that  combined  and 
t-  concentrated  mass  of  Indian  tribes,  whom,  by  an  in- 
lli  conceivable  policy,  you  have  expelled  from  their  widely 
M  distant  habitation,  to  embody  them  within  a  small  com- 
ill  pass  on  the  very  borders  of  Mexico,  as  if  on  purpose 
"t  to  give  that  country  a  nation  of  natural  allies  in  their 
of  hostilities  against  you  ?  Sir,  you  have  a  Mexican,  an 
(J  Indian,  and  a  negro  war  upon  your  hands,  and  you 
HI  are  plunging  yourself  into  it  blindfold ;  you  are  talking 
«■  about  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  republic 
li6  of  Texas,  and  you  are  thirsting  to  annex  Texas,  ay, 
Bi  and  Coahuila,  and  Tamanlipas,  and  Santa  Fe,  from  the 
III-  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  to  your  already 
ii'  over-distended  dominions.  Five  hundred  thousand 
on  I  square  miles  of  the  territory  of  Mexico  would  not  even 
of  now  quench  your  burning  thirst  for  aggrandisement. 
W  But  will  your  foreign  war  for  this  be  with  Mexico 
ltd  alone  ?  No,  sir.  As  the  weaker  party,  Mexico,  when 
«y  the  contest  shall  have  once  begun,  will  look  abroad, 
of  as  well  as  among  your  negroes  and  your  Indians,  for 
ila  assistance.  Neither  Great  Britain  nor  France  will 
lit      suffer  you  to  make  such  a  conquest  from  Mexico  ;  no, 

nor  even  to  annex  the  independent  state  of  Texas  to 


your  confederation,  without  tiieir  interposition.  You 
will  have  an  Anglo-Saxon  intertwined  with  a  Mexican 
war  to  wage.  Great  Britain  may  have  no  serious  ob- 
jection to  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  may  be 
willing  enough  to  take  her  under  her  protection,  as  a 
barrier  both  against  Mexico  and  against  you.  But,  as 
aggrandisement  to  you,  she  will  not  readily  suffer  it; 
and,  above  all,  she  will  not  suffer  you  to  acquire  it  by 
conquest  and  the  re-establishment  of  slavery.  Urged 
on  by  the  irresistible,  overwhelming  torrent  of  public 
opinion.  Great  Britain  has  recently,  at  a  cost  of  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  which  her  people  have  joyfully 
paid,  abolished  slavery  throughout  all  her  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies.  After  setting  such  an  example,  she 
will  not — it  is  impossible  that  she  should — stand  by 
and  witness  a  v/ar  for  the  re-establishment  of  slavery 
where  it  had  been  for  years  abolished,  and  situated 
thus  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  her  islands. 
She  will  tell  you,  that  if  you  must  have  Texas  as  a 
member  of  your  confederacy,  it  must  be  without  the 
taint  or  the  trammels  of  slavery  ;  and  if  you  will  wage 
a  war  to  handcuff  and  fetter  your  fellow-man,  she  will 
wage  the  war  against  you  to  break  his  chains.  Sir, 
what  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  would  you  make, 
in  deadly  conflict  with  Great  Britain  :  she  fighting  the 
battles  of  emancipation,  and  you  the  battles  of  slavery; 
she  the  benefactress,  and  you  the  oppressor,  of  human 
kind  !  In  such  a  war,  the  enthusiasm  of  emancipation, 
too,  would  unite  vast  numbers  of  her  people  in  aid  of 
the  national  rivalry,  and  all  her  natural  jealousy  against 
our  aggrandizement.  No  war  was  ever  so  popular  in 
England  as  that  war  would  be  against  slavery,  the 
slave-trade,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  descendant  from  her 
own  loins. 

As  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  your  confedera- 
tion, for  what  do  you  want  it  ?  Are  you  not  large  and 
unwieldy  enough  already  ?  Do  not  two  millions  of 
square  miles  cover  surface  enough  for  the  insatiate 
rapacity  of  your  land  jobbers  ?  I  hope  there  are  none 
of  them  within  the  sound  of  my  voice.  Have  you  not 
Indians  enough  to  expel  from  the  land  of  their  fathers' 
sepulchres,  and  to  exterminate  ?  What,  in  a  prudential 
and  military  point  of  view,  would  be  the  addition  of 
Texas  to  your  domain  ?  It  would  be  weakness,  and 
not  power.  Is  your  southern  and  southwestern  Iron- 
tier  not  suSiciently  extensive  ?  not  sufficiently  feeble  ? 
not  sufficiently  defenceless  ?  Why  are  you  adding 
regiment  after  regiment  of  dragoons  to  your  standing 
army  ?  Why  are  you  struggling,  by  direction  and  by 
indirection,  to  raise  per  saltutn  that  army  from  less 
than  six  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  ?  Your 
commanding  general,  now  returning  from  his  excur- 
sion  to  Florida,  openly  recommends  the  increase  of 
your  army  to  that  number.  Sir,  the  extension  of  your 
sea  coast  frontier  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Bravo 
would  add  to  your  weakness  tenfold  ;  for  it  is  now  only 
weakness  with  reference  to  Mexico.  It  would  then  be 
weakness  with  reference  to  Great  Britain,  to  France, 
even  perhaps  to  Russia,  to  every  naval  European  power 
which  might  make  a  quarrel  with  us  for  the  sake  of 
settling  a  colony  ;  but,  above  all,  to  Great  Britain.  She, 
by  her  naval  power,  and  by  her  American  colonies, 
holds  the  keys  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  What  would  be 
the  condition  of  your  iVonticr  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  to  that  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  with  Great  Britain?  Sir,  the  reasons  of  Mr. 
Monroe  for  accepting  the  Sabine  as  tiie  boundary, 
were  three.  First,  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  strength 
of  our  claim  as  far  as  the  Rio  Bravo;  secondly,  he 
thought  it  would  make  our  union  so  heavy  that  it 
would  break  into  fragments  by  its  own  weight;  thirdly, 
he  thought  it  would  protrude  a  long  line  of  sea  coast, 
which,  in  our  first  war  with  Great  Britain,  she  might 
take  into  her  ovfu  possession,  and  which  we  should  bo 
able  neither  to  defend  nor  to  recover.  At  that  time 
there  was  no  question  of  slavery  or  of  abolition  in- 
volved in  the  controversy.  The  country  belonged  to 
Spain ;  it  was  a  wilderness,  and  slavery  was  the  es- 
tablished law  of  the  land.  There  was  then  no  project 
for  carrying  out  nine  slave  slates,  to  hold  eighteen 
seats  in  the  other  wing  of  this  capitol,  in  the  triangle 
between  the  mouths  and  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Bravo  rivers.  But  what  was  our  claim?  Why  it 
was  that  La  Salle,  having  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  France  having  made  a  settlement  at 
New  Orleans,  France  had  a  right  to  one  half  the  sea 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  next 
Spanish  settlement,  which  was  Vera  Cruz.  The  mouth 


of  the  Rio  Bravo  was  about  halfway  from  the  Balize 
to  Vera  Cruz ;  and  so  as  grantees  from  France  of 
Louisiana,  we  claimed  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  though 
the  Spanish  settlement  of  Santa  Fe  was  at  the  head  of 
that  river.  France,  from  whom  we  had  received  Lou- 
isiana, utterly  disclaimed  ever  having  even  raised  such 
a  pretension.  Still  we  made  the  best  of  the  claim  that 
we  could,  and  finally  yielded  it  for  the  Floridas,  and 
for  the  line  of  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude  from 
the  source  of  the  Arkansas  river  to  the  South  Sea. 
Such  was  our  claim;  and  you  may  judge  how  much 
confidence  Mr.  Monroe  could  have  in  its  validity.  The 
great  object  and  desire  of  the  country  then  was  to  ob- 
tain the  Floridas.  It  was  General  Jackson's  desire; 
and  in  that  conference  with  me  to  which  I  have  here- 
tofore alluded,  and  which  it  is  said  he  does  not  recol- 
lect, he  said  to  me  that  so  long  as  the  Florida  rivers 
were  not  in  our  possession,  tliere  could  be  no  safety  for 
our  whole  southern  country. 

But,  sir,  suppose  you  should  annex  Te.Tas  to  these 
United  States  ;  another  year  would  not  pass  before  you 
would  have  to  engage  in  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  What  is  now  the  condition  of  that 
island  ?  Still  under  the  nominal  protection  of  Spain. 
And  what  is  the  condition  of  Spain  iiersclf?  Consuming 
her  own  vitals  in  a  civil  war  for  the  succession  to  the 
crown.  Do  you  expect,  that  whatever  may  be  the  issue 
of  that  war,  she  can  retain  even  the  nominal  possession 
of  Cuba  ?  After  having  lost  all  her  continental  colonies 
in  North  and  South  America,  Cuba  will  stand  in  need 
of  more  efficient  protection  ;  and  above  all,  tlie  protec- 
tion of  a  naval  power.  Suppose  that  naval  power 
should  be  Great  Britain.  There  is  Cuba  at  your  very 
door  ;  and  if  you  spread  yourself  along  a  naked  coast, 
from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Bravo,  what  will  be  your 
relative  position  towards  Great  Britain,  with  not  only 
Jamaica,  but  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  in  her  hands,  and 
abolition  for  the  molto  to  her  union  cross  of  St.  George 
and  Saint  Andrew  ?  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  think  I  am 
treading  on  fantastic  grounds  ?  Let  me  tell  you  a  piece 
of  history,  not  far  remote.  Sir,  many  years  have  not 
passed  away  since  an  internal  revolution  in  Spain  sub- 
jected that  country  and  her  king  for  a  short  time  to 
the  momentary  government  of  the  cortes.  That  revolu- 
tion was  followed  by  another,  by  which,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  French  army  with  the  Duke  d'Angou- 
Icme  at  their  head,  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  restored 
to  a  despotic  throne ;  Cuba  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  cortes  when  they  were  crowned  with  victory  ; 
and  when  the  counter  revolution  came,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island,  uncertain  what  was  to  be  their  destina- 
tion, were  for  some  time  in  great  perplexity  what  to 
do  for  themselves.  Two  considerable  parties  arose  in 
the  island,  one  of  which  was  for  placing  it  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  another  was  for  an- 
nexing it  to  the  confederation  of  these  United  States. 
By  one  of  these  parties  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
overtures  were  made  to  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. By  tlie  other  I  knnio  that  overtures  were  made 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States.  And  I  further 
know  that  secret,  though  irresponsible  assurances  were 
communicated  to  the  then  president  of  the  United 
States,  as  coming  from  the  French  government,  that 
they  were  secretly  informed  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  determined  to  take  possession  of  Cuba. 
Whether  similar  overtures  were  made  to  France  her- 
self, I  do  not  undertake  to  say;  but  that  Mr.  George 
Canning,  then  the  British  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  was  under  no  inconsiderable  alarm,  lest  under 
the  pupilage  of  the  Duke  d'Angouleme,  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  might  commit  to  the  commander  of  a  French 
naval  squadron  the  custody  of  the  Moro  castle,  is  a 
circumstance  also  well  known  to  me.  It  happened 
that  just  about  that  time  a  French  squadron  of  consi- 
derable force  was  fitted  out  and  received  sailing  orders 
for  the  West  Indies,  without  formal  communication  of 
the  fact  to  the  British;  and  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
made  known  to  him,  he  gave  orders  to  the  British  am- 
bassador at  Paris  to  demand,  in  the  most  peremptory 
tone,  what  was  the  destination  of  that  squadron,  and  a 
special  and  positive  disclaimer  that  it  was  intended 
even  to  visit  the  Havana;  and  this  was  made  the  occa. 
sion  of  mutual  explanations,  by  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  the  United  States,  not  by  the  formal  so- 
lemnity of  a  treaty,  but  by  the  implied  engagement  of 
mutual  assurances  of  intention,  gave  pledges  of  honour 
to  each  other,  that  neither  of  them  should  in  the  then 
condition  of  the  island  take  it,  or  the  Moro  castle,  as 
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its  citadel,  from  the  possession  of  Spain.  This  engage- 
ment was  on  all  sides  faithfully  performed;  but  with- 
out it,  who  doubts  that  from  that  day  to  this  either  of 
the  three  powers  might  have  taken  the  island  and  held 
it  in  undisputed  possession  ? 

At  this  time  circumstances  have  changed — popular 
revolutions  botii  in  France  and  Great  Britain  have  per- 
haps curbed  tlie  spirit  of  conquest  in  Great  Britain, 
and  France  may  have  enougli  to  do  lo  govern  her 
kingdom  of  Algiers.  But  Spain  is  again  convulsed 
with  a  civil  war  for  the  succession  to  her  crown  ;  she 
has  irretrievably  lost  all  her  colonies  on  both  conti- 
nents of  America.  It  is  impossible  that  she  should 
hold  much  longer  a  shadow  of  dominion  over  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  ;  nor  can  those  islands,  in  their 
present  condition,  form  independent  nations,  capable 
of  protecting  themselves.  They  must  for  ages  remain 
at  the  mercy  of  Great  Britain  or  of  these  United  States, 
or  of  both.  Great  Britain  is  even  now  about  to  inter- 
fere in  this  war  for  the  Spanish  succession.  If  by  the 
utter  imbecility  of  the  Mexican  confederacy  this  re- 
volt ofTexas  sliould  lead  immediately  to  its  separation 
from  that  republic,  and  its  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  I  believe  it  impossible  that  Great  Britain  should 
look  on  while  this  operation  is  performing  with  indif- 
ference. She  will  see  that  it  must  shake  her  own  whole 
colonial  power  on  this  continent,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  in  the  Carribbean  seas,  like  an  earthquake  ;  she 
will  see,  too,  that  it  endangers  her  own  abolition  of 
slavery  in  her  own  colonies.  A  war  for  the  restoration 
of  slavery  where  it  has  been  abolished,  if  successful  in 
Texas,  must  extend  over  all  Mexico;  and  the  example 
will  threaten  her  with  imminent  danger  of  a  war  of 
colours  in  her  ovvn  islands.  She  will  take  possession 
of  Cuba  and  of  Porto  Rico,  by  cession  from  Spain  or 
by  tlie  batteries  from  her  wooden  walls;  and  if  you 
ask  her  by  what  authority  she  has  done  il,  she  will  ask 
you,  in  return,  by  what  authority  you  have  extended 
your  sea  coast  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Rio  Bravo.  She 
will  ask  you  a  question  more  perplexing,  namely — by 
what  authority  you,  witli  freedom,  independence,  and 
democracy  upon  your  lips,  are  vvaging  a  war  of  ex- 
termination to  forge  new  manacles  and  fetters,  instead 
of  those  which  are  falling  from  the  hands  and  feet  of 
man.  She  will  carry  emancipation  and  abolition  with 
her  in  every  fold  of  her  flag;  while  your  stars,  as  they 
increase  in  numbers,  will  he  overcast  with  tiie  murky 
vapours  of  oppression,  and  the  only  portion  of  your 
banners  visible  to  the  eye  will  be  the  blood-stained 
stripes  of  the  task-master. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  ready  for  all  these  wars  ? 
A  Mexican  war?  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  if  not  with 
France  ?  a  general  Indian  war  ?  a  servile  war  ?  and,  as 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  them  all,  a  civil  war  ?  For 
it  must  ultimately  terminate  in  a  war  of  colours  as 
well  as  of  races.  And  do  you  imagine  that  while  with 
your  eyes  open  you  are  wilfully  kindling,  and  then 
closing  your  eyes  and  blindly  rushing  into  them;  do 
you  imagine  that  while,  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
your  own  southern  and  southwestern  states  must  be 
the  Flanders  of  these  complicated  wars,  the  battle  field 
upon  which  the  last  great  conflict  must  be  fought  be- 
tween slavery  and  emancipation  ;  do  you  imagine  (hat 
your  congress  will  have  no  constitutional  authority  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  way  in 
the  states  of  this  confederacy  ?  Sir,  they  must  and  will 
interfere  with  il — perhaps  to  sustain  it  by  war;  per- 
haps to  abolish  it  by  treaties  of  peace;  and  they  will 
not  only  possess  the  constitutional  power  so  lo  interfere, 
but  they  will  ho  hound  in  duty  to  do  it  by  the  express 
provisions  of  the  constitution  itself.  From  the  instant 
that  your  slave  holding  states  become  the  theatre  of 
war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that  instant  the 
war  powers  of  congress  extend  to  interference  with  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  every  way  by  which  it  can  be 
interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of  indemnity  for  slaves 
taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  cession  of  the  state  burdened 
with  slavery  to  a  foreign  power. 

Sir,  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  same  war  power,  as  now 
brought  into  exercise  by  this  Indian  war  in  Florida, 
Alabama,  and  Georgia,  that  I  vote  for  the  resolution 
before  the  committee.  By  virtue  of  this,  I  have  already 
Toted  in  the  course  of  this  session  to  increase  your 
standing  army  by  a  second  regiment  of  dr.igoons,  to 
sulhorise  your  president  lo  accept  the  services  of  ten 
thousand  volunteers,  and  lo  appropriate  millions  of  the 
public  money  to  suppress  these  Indian  hostilities — all 
for  ihe  common  defence,  all  for  the  general  welfare. 


And  if,  on  this  occasion,  I  have  been  compelled  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  assign  my  reasons  for 
voting  against  the  first  resolution  reported  by  the 
slavery  committee,  it  is  because  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
the  majority  of  the  house  this  morning  to  refuse  me 
the  permission  to  assign  n)y  reasons  for  my  vote,  when 
the  question  was  put  upon  those  resolutions  themselves. 

Sir,  it  is  a  melancholy  contemplation  to  me,  and 
raises  fearful  forebodings  in  my  mind,  when  I  consider 
the  maimer  in  which  tliat  report  and  those  resolutions 
have  been  disposed  of  by  the  house.  I  have  twice 
asked  permission  of  this  house  to  offer  two  resolutions 
calling  for  information  from  the  president  upon  sub- 
jects of  infinite  importance  lo  this  question  of  slavery, 
to  our  relations  with  Mexico,  and  to  the  peace  of  the 
country.  VVIien  1  last  made  the  attempt,  a  majority 
of  the  house  voted  by  yeas  and  nays  to  suspend  the 
rules  to  enable  me  to  ofTer  one  of  the  two  resolutions — 
but  the  majority  not  amounting  to  two  thirds,  my  re- 
solution has  not  yet  obtained  from  the  house  the  favour 
of  being  considered.  Had  it  been  the  pleasure  of  the 
house  to  indulge  the  call,  or  to  allow  me  the  privilege 
of  assigning  my  reasons  for  my  vote  on  the  resolution 
this  morning,  the  remarks  that  I  have  now  made  might 
have  been  deemed  more  appropriate  to  those  topics  of 
discussion,  than  to  the  question  more  immediately  now 
before  tlie  committee.  They  are  reflections,  however, 
which  I  deem  it  not  less  indispensable  to  make  than 
they  are  painful  to  be  made — extorted  from  me  by  a 
condition  of  public  affairs  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  this  country.  Heretoibre,  calls  upon  the  executive 
department  for  information,  such  as  that  which  I  have 
proposed  to  make,  were  considered  as  among  the  rights 
of  llie  members  of  this  house,  which  it  was  scarcely 
deemed  decent  to  resist.  A  previous  question,  smother- 
ing all  discussion  upon  resolutions  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee, affecting  the  vital  principles  of  the  constitution, 
moved  by  one  of  the  members  who  reported  the  resolu- 
tions, and  sustained  by  the  members  of  tliat  committee 
itself,  is  an  occurrence  which  never  before  happened  in 
the  annals  of  this  government.  The  adoption  of  those 
resolutions  of  the  house  had  not  even  been  moved.  Upon 
the  mere  question  whether  an  extra  number  of  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  should  be  printed,  a  member 
moves  the  recommitment  of  the  report,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  a  new  resolution.  On  this  motion  the 
previous  question  is  moved,  and  the  speaker  declares 
that  the  main  question  is  not  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, nor  on  the  motion  to  print  an  extra  number  of 
copies  of  the  report,  but  upon  the  adoption  of  three 
resolutions,  reported,  hut  never  even  moved  in  the 
house.  If  this  is  to  be  the  sample  of  our  future  legis- 
lation, it  is  time  to  awake  from  the  delusion  that  free- 
dom of  speech  is  among  the  rights  of  the  members  of 
the  minority  of  this  house. 

To  return,  Mr.  Cliairman,  to  the  resolution  before 
the  cnmmiltce.  I  shall  vote  for  this  application  of 
moneys,  levied  by  taxation  upon  my  constituents,  to 
feed  the  suffering  and  starving  fugitives  from  Indian 
desperation  and  revenge.  How  deeply  searching  in 
the  coffers  of  your  treasury  this  operation  will  ulli- 
malolv  be,  no  man  can  at  this  time  foretell.  The  ex- 
penditure authorized  by  this  resolution  may  be  not  in 
itself  very  considerable;  but  in  its  progiess  it  has  al- 
ready stretched  from  Alabama  to  Georgia — how  much 
further  it  may  extend,  will  be  seen  hereafter.  I  turn 
my  eyes  away  from  the  prospect  of  it  now  ;  but  am 
prepared  to  meet  the  emergency,  if  it  should  come, 
with  all  the  resources  of  the  treasury. 

But,  sir,  I  shall  not  vote  for  this  relief  to  ihe  sufler- 
ing  inhabitants  of  Alabann,  and  of  Georgi:i,  upon  the 
ground  on  which  the  gentleman  from  .-Mabaina,  (Air. 
Lewis)  and  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (!\lr. 
Thompson)  have  been  disposed  to  place  it.  Little  rea- 
son have  the  inhabilants  of  Georgia  and  of  Alabama 
to  complain  that  the  governmciit  of  the  United  States 
has  bi^eii  remiss  or  neglectful  in  prolccting  them  from 
Indian  hostilities:  the  fact  is  directly  the  reverse.  The 
people  of  Alabama  and  Georgia  are  now  suft'ering  the 
recoil  of  their  own  unlawful  wea()ons.  Georgia,  sir, 
Georgia,  by  trampling  upon  the  faith  of  our  national 
treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  by  subjecting  them 
lo  her  stale  laws,  first  set  the  example  of  tli.it  policy 
which  is  now  in  the  pnieess  of  consummation  by  this 
Indian  war.  In  setting  this  example,  she  bade  de- 
fiance to  the  nnlhorily  of  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion; she  nullified  your  laws:  she  sit  at  naught  your 
executive  and  judicial  guardians  of  the  common  con- 


stitution of  the  land.  To  what  extent  she  carried  this 
policy,  the  dungeons  of  her  prisons  and  the  records  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court  of  the  United  States  can 
tell.  To  those  prisons  she  committed  inoffensive,  in- 
nocent,  pious  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  truth,  for  carry- 
ing the  light,  the  comforts,  and  the  consolations  of  that 
gospel  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  unhappy  In- 
dians. A  solemn  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  pronounced  that  act  a  violation  of  your 
treaties  and  of  your  laws.  Georgia  defied  that  decision  : 
your  executive  government  never  carried  it  into  execu- 
tion :  the  imprisoned  missionaries  of  the  Gospel  were 
compelled  to  purchase  their  ransom  from  perpetual 
captivity  by  sacrificing  their  rights  as  freemen  lo  the 
meekness  of  their  principles  as  Christians ;  and  you 
have  .sanctioned  all  these  outrages  upon  justice,  law, 
and  humanity,  by  succumbing  to  the  power  and  the 
policy  of  Georgia;  by  accoininodating  your  legislation 
to  her  arbitrary  will ;  by  tearing  to  tatters  your  old 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  Iry  constraining  them, 
under  peine  foite  el  dure,  to  the  mockery  of  signing 
other  treaties  with  you,  which,  at  the  first  moment 
when  it  shall  suit  your  purpose,  you  will  again  tear  to 
tatters  and  scatter  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  till  tile 
Indian  race  shall  be  extinct  upon  this  continent,  and  it 
shall  become  a  problem  beyond  the  solution  of  antiqua- 
ries and  historical  societies  what  the  red  man  of  the 
forest  was. 

This,  sir,  is  the  remote  and  primitive  cause  of  the 
present  Indian  war :  your  own  injustice,  sanctioning 
and  sustaining  that  of  Georgia  and  Alabama.  This 
system  of  policy  was  first  introduced  by  the  present 
administration  of  your  national  government.  It  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  that  system  which  had  been  pur- 
sued by  all  the  preceding  administrations  of  this 
government  under  the  present  constitution.  Th^t 
system  consisted  in  the  most  anxious  and  persever- 
ing  efforts  to  civilise  the  Indians  ;  to  attach  them  to 
the  soil  upon  which  they  lived;  to  enlighten  their 
minds  ;  to  soften  and  humanise  their  hearts;  to  fix  in 
permanency  their  habitations  ;  and  to  turn  them  from 
the  wandering  and  precarious  pursuits  of  the  hunter  to 
the  tillage  of  the  ground  ;  to  the  cultivation  of  corn 
and  cotton  ;  to  the  comforts  of  the  fireside  ;  to  the  de- 
lights of  home.  This  was  the  system  of  Washington 
and  Jefferson,  steadily  pursued  by  all  their  successors, 
and  to  which  all  your  treaties  and  all  your  laws  of  in- 
lereourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  were  accommodated. 
The  whole  system  is  now  broken  up;  and  instead  of  it 
you  have  adopted  that  of  expelling  by  force  or  by  com- 
pact all  the  Indian  tribes,  troni  their  own  territories 
and  dwellings,  to  a  region  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
beyond  the  Alissouri,  beyond  the  Arkansas,  bordering 
upon  Mexico  ;  and  there  you  have  deluded  them  with 
the  hope  that  ihey  will  find  a  permanent  abode — a 
final  resting  place  from  your  never-ending  rapacity 
and  persecution.  There  you  have  undertaken  to  lead 
the  willing  and  to  drive  the  reluctant,  by  fraud  or  by 
force ;  by  treaty,  or  by  the  sword  and  the  rifle  ;  all  the 
remnants  of  the  Seniiiioles,  of  the  Creeks,  of  the  Chero- 
kecs,  of  the  Clioctaws,  and  of  how  many  other  Indian 
tribes  I  cannot  now  stop  to  enumerate.  In  the  process 
of  this  violent  and  heartless  operation  you  have  met 
with  all  the  resistance  whieli  men  in  so  helpless  a  con- 
dition as  tiiat  of  the  Indian  tribes  could  make.  Of  the 
immcdiiile  causes  of  the  war  ue  ure  not  yet  fully  in- 
formed  ;  but  I  tear  you  will  find  them,  like  the  remoter 
causes,  all  atlributabic  to  youiselvcs.  It  is  in  the  last 
agonies  of  a  people,  forcibly  torn  and  driven  from  the 
soil  which  they  had  inherited  from  thrir  fathers,  and 
which  your  own  example,  and  exhortations,  and  in- 
structions, and  treaties,  had  riveted  more  closely  to 
their  hearts  ;  it  is  in  Ihe  last  convulsive  struggles  of 
their  despair,  that  this  war  has  originated;  and  if  it 
brings  with  it  some  of  the  retributive  justice  of  Heaven 
upon  our  own  people,  it  is  our  melancholy  duly  to  mi- 
tigate, as  far  as  the  public  resources  ol  the  national 
treasury  will  permit,  tiie  distresses  of  Ihe  innocent  of 
our  own  kindred  and  blood,  suffering  under  the  neces- 
sary consequences  of  our  own  wrong.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  resolution. 

In  a  late  paper  it  is  stated  that  "the  gentleman  who, 
three  years  ago,  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
reported  to  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  the  notorious 
'  black  law,'  has  publicly  renounced  his  former  un- 
righteous scniimenta  and  become  vice  president  of  an 
anti-slavery  society." 
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From  the  Commercial  Herald. 
BEET  SLiWAR. 

The  immense  benefits  to  be  expected  from 
introducing  the  sugar  beet  into  the  United 
States,  had  for  a  considerable  time  occupied 
the  attention  of  James  Ronaldson,  Esq.;  when 
ill  the  month  of  January  last  he  was  intro- 
duced to  James  Pedder,  a  gentleman  who 
possessed  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
sugar  beet.  J.  Pedder  had  been  long  known 
to  John  Vaughan,  Esq.,  who,  with  Jacob  Sni- 
der, Jr.,  now  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
concern,  and  after  several  interviews,  it  was 
determined  to  despatch  J.  Pedder  to  France, 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  accurate  informa- 
tion on  all  subjects,  connected  with  the  cul- 
ture of  beet,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. The  responsibility  and  expense  of  this 
undertaking  were  assumed  by  Messrs.  Ro- 
naldson, Vaughan,  and  Snider,  in  the  confi- 
dent belief  that  they  would  be  sustained  by 
their  countrymen  in  this  laudable  undertak- 
ing. It  was  important  that  J.  Pedder  should 
be  despatched  immediately,  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  process  of  making  sugar  in  France, 
and  to  send  out  seed  in  time  to  be  planted  in 
the  United  States  the  present  season.  He 
left  Philadelphia  on  the  8th  day  of  February, 
and  his  mission  has  been  attended  with  the 
most  gratifying  success,  nearly  600lbs.  of 
seed  having  already  been  received,  and  por- 
tions of  it  distributed  through  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Several  patriotic  individuals 
have  made  contributions  towards  defraying 
the  expenses  of  this  undertaking,  in  sums  of 
from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  each.  But  the 
amount  yet  received  is  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
penditure. An  association  has  been  formed, 
of  which  James  Ronaldson  is  president,  John 
Vaughan,  vice  president,  and  Jacob  Snider, 
Jr.  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  object  of 
this  society  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation, for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
generally,  without  any  view  to  pecuniary 
emolument.  Further  contributions  in  aid  of 
this  object  are  respectfully  solicited,  and  will 
be  received  by  the  following  named  gentle- 
men : — 

James  Ronaldson,  president,  corner  of  Ninth 

and  Shippen, 
John  Vaughan,  vice  president,  32,  Walnut 

Street, 

Jacob  Snider,  Jr.  treasurer  and  secretary,  do. 

MANAGEES. 

Samuel  Richards,  Arch,  above  Ninth  street, 
Nathan  Dunn,  Portico  row, 
Joseph  D.  Brown,  165  Arch  street, 
Isaac  S.  Lloyd,  Penn  square, 
Samuel  Breck, 

J.  S.  Levering,  Church  alley, 
B.  M.  Hollinshead,  No.  14,  North  Sixth  street, 
Joseph  Sill,  Chcsnut  street,  opposite  State- 
house, 

John  Richardson,  Tenth  near  Arch  street, 
James  Wood, 

Frederick  Brown,  Fifth  and  Chesnut  street, 
Geo.  Zantzinger,  25  Dock  street. 

As  an  increased  interest  is  being  manifest- 
ed on  this  subject,  we  have  solicited  and  ob- 
tained from  J.  Snider,  treasurer  and  secre- 
tary of  the  "  Beet  Sugar  Society,"  extracts 


from  various  letters  received  by  him  from 
James  Pedder,  the  agent  of  the  society,  who 
is  now  in  France,  seeking  information  relat- 
ing to  the  beet  root  and  manufacture  of  su- 
gar.   We  now  give  the  extracts  : — 

Boulogne,  March  11,  1836. 
"  I  begin  by  saying,  if  in  such  a  climate, 
with  such  a  very  inferior  kind  of  beet,  the  com- 
mon Mangel  Wurtzel,  of  all  colours,  hollow 
and  half  rotten,  they  are  able  to  obtain  nine 
per  cent,  of  saccharine,  America  is  a  gold 
mine.  The  crushing  mill  is  driven  by  five 
bullocks  in  harness,  the  roots  are  pressed  to- 
wards a  revolving  barrel  set  with  teeth,  and 
the  pulp  falls  into  a  box  below, — a  boy  takes 
about  a  gallon  of  this  pulp  and  puts  it  into  a 
bag,  which  is  then  thrown  on  a  wicker  frame- 
work, which  rests  on  a  small  wagon.  This 
is  continued  until  fifteen  or  twenty  bags  are 
heaped  on  the  wagon,  the  top  being  covered 
by  a  wicker  frame  ;  these  are  placed  under 
the  press,  and  an  exhausting  pump  set  to 
work  ;  the  juice  is  extracted  in  about  two 
minutes,  which  is  conveyed  by  troughs  to  a 
large  cistern,  and  from  thence  it  is  let  off" 
into  a  range  of  evaporating  pans  made  of 
copper,  which  work  by  steam. 

^  •}(•  'it-  ^  -fi- 

"  I  here  saw  many  very  fine  oxen  fatting 
upon  the  dry  cake  of  the  beet,  sleek  and  fat 
as  butter,  and,  which  I  did  not  expect,  some 
hundreds  of  sheep,  fed  with  the  same  in 
troughs,  and  confined  to  the  house,  many  of 
them  very  fat,  and  all  looking  extremely  well ; 
they  had  all  been  shorn,  and  their  fleeces 
turned  into  money.  Some  of  these  would 
weigh  16  lb.  to  18  lb.  per  quarter,  a  large 
size  for  French  sheep.         *  * 

"  What  I  write  will  always  be  the  dictation 
of  my  firm  conviction  at  the  time  I  write ;  I 
may  have  cause  to  change  my  opinions  as  I 
go  on,  which  I  ought  to  have  no  objection  to 
do,  and  which  I  will  candidly  acknowledge. 
*■  *•  *  *  * 

"  The  exertions  making  in  France,  and 
throughout  Germany,  to  simplify  the  process 
of  preparing  sugar  from  the  beet  are  immense 
and  increasing.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
German  naturalists  at  Bonn,  the  section  of 
agriculture  and  rural  economy  was  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  with  papers  and  discussions 
on  the  subject.  At  Valenciennes,  a  manufac- 
turer has  succeeded  in  discovering  a  method 
of  crystallizing  the  saccharine  matter  without 
producing  molasses. 

Arras,  Saturday,  March  25th,  1936. 
J.  Snider,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  most  unexpectedly 

introduced  to  Professor  ,  who  is  here  on 

a  mission  from  the  government  of  Prussia,  to 
learn  the  best  mode  of  transplanting  the  su- 
gar manufacture  into  that  country.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  a  draughtsman,  a  student  from 
the  Royal  College  of  Arts,  and  they  are  two 
of  the  most  charming  people  I  ever  met.  I 
shall  obtain  information  which  money  could 
not  purchase,  and  which  will  be  inestimable  ; 
it  will  be  the  result  of  theory  and  experience 
which  they  have  been  acquiring  at  great  ex- 
pense on  this  their  tour  of  observation,  and 
which  will  secure  for  us  the  most  complete 


success.  But  here  I  must  admit  that  much 
of  the  poetry  with  which  the  culture  and  ma- 
nufacture of  beet  sugar  has  been  embellished 
has  gone  out.  I  can  no  longer  see  that  it  will 
almost  prepare  itself  for  use,  and  drop  in 
crystals  into  our  coffee,  but  I  have,  instead 
of  this  poetical  fiction,  the  most  perfect  con- 
viction of  complete  success  in  our  object, 
based  on  common  sense  and  the  experience 
of  every  day's  occurrence,  which  far  more 
than  balances  what  has  been  lost ;  for  this 
well-grounded  hope  I  am  mainly  indebted  to 
the  professor,  whose  convictions  as  to  the 
certainty  of  the  process,  and  the  profit  of  the 
undertaking  are  completed  by  what  he  has 
witnessed  at  an  establishment  here,  to  which 
I  have  access  by  means  of  a  letter  from  J. 
B.,  and  where  I  met  with  him  and  his  intelli- 
gent friend.  I  have  now  there  ground  for  my 
proceeding.  When  I  showed  the  professor  the 
different  accounts  which  had  been  published, 
especially  one  at  Westphalia,  which  shows, 
almost,  that  the  sugar  will  form  of  itself,  let 
but  the  ingredients  be  brouofht  into  contact 
with  each  other,  he  smiled,  and  said  he  knew 
how  to  value  these  accounts  ;  they  proceeded 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  real  facility  with 
which  sugar  might  be  prepared  by  the  best 
means  now  in  use  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  which  is  truly  astonishing  to  those  who 
have  seriously  gone  into  the  examination  of 
the  thing ;  he  has  given  me  to  understand 
that  I  must  not  expect  to  find  the  refining 
process  connected  with  the  absolute  formation 
of  the  sugar :  that,  he  says,  is  not  necessary 
or  desirable  :  '  let  but  a  man  be  able  to  make 
on  the  same  premises  six  or  seven  hogsheads 
of  good  crystallized  sugar,  three  or  four  hogs- 
heads of  molasses,  for  fattening  bullocks  and 
sheep,  in  addition  to  fifteen  pounds*  of  the  ex- 
pressed cake  to  mix  with  them,  and  if  he  is 
not  content,  why  then,  let  him  go  to  vapour 
hunting.^ 

"  The  next  and  most  important  manufac- 
tory in  the  world  is  situated  in  this  town ;  I 
have  visited  it  three  times  in  company  with 

the  professor ;  it  belongs  to  a  Mr.  ,  the 

most  intelligent  man  I  have  met  by  far. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  the  beet  in  the  time  of  Bonaparte  and 
Chaptal,  has  continued  it  ever  since,  and  has 
lately  adopted  a  mode  for  himself,  which  bids 
fair  to  obtain  in  the  end  universal  adoption; 
this  was  the  work  which  a  gentleman  at  Paris 
said  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  and  study 
without  an  expense  of  15,000f.  To  this  noble 
establishment  I  have  free  access  by  means  of 
a  letter  from  my  friend  J.  B.,  but  I  find  it 
quite  impossible  to  go  into  a  full  description 
of  all  its  parts.  Seventy-four  men  and  wo- 
men are  employed  here  every  day,  and  about 
ten  less  during  every  night.  The  works  con- 
sume the  steam  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
horse  power,  crushing  tons  of  beets  and  eva- 
porating the  juice  and  crystallizing  the  sugar 
complete  in  twenty-four  hours.  From  the 
washing  of  the  roots  to  the  pouring  of  the  juice 
into  crystallizing  pans,  is  only  the  work  of 
ten  hours,  the  processes  being  seven,  consist- 
ing of  washing,  rasping,  pressing,  defecating, 


*  1(1  those  proportions. 
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clarifying,  and  two  evaporatings,  in  the 
most  simple  and  perfect  manner  imaginable, 
all  of  which  I  shall  be  quite  competent  to  on 
my  return.    Mr.  ■          has  invented  a  most 


complete  set  of  implements  for  the  cultivation 
of  a  crop  ;  a  drill  that  is  perfect,  to  sow  three 
rows,  or  five  if  preferred,  with  hoes,  &c.,  of 
the  most  simple  and  effective  kinds  ;  by  these 
he  is  enabled  to  cultivate  several  thousands  of 
acres  of  land,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
his  largest  farm  being  four  miles  distant  from 
hence,  where  I  have  seen  his  stock  of  oxen, 
sheep,  and  milch  cows,  and  farming  horses, 
all  fed  on  the  cake  and  refuse  of  the  sugar- 
house  and  cut  chaff,  to  wonderful  profit.  The 
cake  which  they  are  now  using  is  six  months 
old,  preserved  in  magazines  of  which  I  have  a 
plan,  where  it  remains  perfectly  sweet  for  nine 
months  of  the  year.    It  cuts  out  quite  hard, 
and  is  perfectly  vinous  to  the  smell.    Mr.  C, 
at  this  and  his  other  works,  prepared  in  1835 
two  millions  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  expects  next  year  to  make  three 
millions  ;  the  whole  expense  of  fabrication 
including  rent  of  premises,  wear  and  tear  of 
machinery,  interest  of  capital,  &c.,  has  been 
44  sous  per  pound.     This  man  ought  to 
know  his  business, — he  says  he  has  made 
thousands  of  experiments,  has  seen  all,  and 
tried  many  of  others,  and  from  these  has 
adopted  his  present  plan  as  the  result.  The 
professor  is  so  satisfied,  that  he  has  told  me 
when  I  hear  that  Mr.  C.  has  adopted  some 
new  mode,  I  will  believe  that  it  is  better  than 
what  he  at  present  uses  ;  all  other  accounts 
of  improvements,  &c.,  will  go  with  me  for  no- 
thing.   I  should  say  Mr.  C.  has  seven  works. 
His  kindness  to  me  has  been  remarkable  ;  I 
dine  with  him  to-morrow,  in  company  with  the 
professor  and  his  friend.    I  have  many  re- 
sults and  calculations  made  here,  which  have 
been  given  me  by  the  professor,  (who  has 
spent  twelve  days  at  the  works,)  which  I 
could  not  have  obtained  for  any  money,  but 
which  I  am  confident  have  cost  him  a  large 
sum.    Mr.  C.  ridicules  the  idea  of  making 
refined  sugar  at  the  same  establishment  at 
the  same  time,  according  to  the  poetry  of  the 
times.    He  thinks  to  produce  good  brown 
sugar  is  quite  sufficient  for  one  man  and  one 
process,  and  aught  else  would  impede.  His 
steam-engine  is  nine  horse  power,  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  horse  power  then  goes  to 
evaporate,  heat  drying  rooms,  &c.    INow  the 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  as  well 
as  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  plant,  I  shall 
I  feel  be  fully  competent  to. 

"  I  wish  to  be  enabled  to  expend  a  small 
sum  in  procuring  models  of  some  and  infor- 
mation of  others,  which  I  shall  not  find  my- 


me  the  drawings  of  a  set  of  his  own  invention, 
for  which  he  is  about  to  take  a  patent ;  he 
will  be  prepared  to  describe  them  fully  to  me 
in  a  short  time,  when  I  shall  immediately 
communicate  to  you  the  result. 

I  find  that  the  seed  which  I  have  sent 
you  is  of  the  true  sugar  kind  ;  pray  get  it  all 
sown,  and  request  that  it  may  be  kept  quite 
clear,  that  we  may  do  ample  justice  to  this 
our  first  essay.    The  roots  grow  large  here 
upon  land  of  first  quality,  a  fine  deep  red 
loam  ;  I  shall  be  able  to  introduce  a  system 
of  management  which  is  truly  excellent.  Here 
is  a  saying,  "  the  beet  culture  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  good  husbandry,"  and  so  it  is ;  the 
best  crops  in  the  country  are  raised  after  one, 
two,  three,  and  even  four  crops  of  beet,  which 
are  not  dunged  for  generally.    They  do  not 
exhaust  the  soil,  but  their  autumns  are  terri- 
bly against  them  in  taking  up  and  housing 
compelling  them  to  leave  them  in  the  fields 
in  pits,  where  they  are  not  protected  by  any 
thing  but  a  covering  of  earth  from  the  win- 
ter's rains.    Fifty  pounds  of  the  cake  mixed 
with  one  pound  of  oil  cake,*  are  sufficient  for 
the  keep  of  ten  sheep  for  a  day,  given  to 
them  at  twice  ;  so  that  one  hundred  pounds  of 
beets,  value  twenty-five  cents,  give  six  pounds 
sugar,  four  pounds  molasses,  and  twenty-five 
pounds  cake,  and  sufficient  food  for  fatting 
five  large  sheep  per  day." 

Arras,  April  4,  1836. 
"  Dear  Sir, — Pardon  me  if  I  tease  you 


self  competent  to  until  I  hear  from  you.  It 
seems  as  if  things  were  determined  to  turn 
out  to  my  advantage.  When  the  real  au- 
thors of  all  the  success  in  sujiar  makinfj  first 
came  here,  they  brought  with  them  a  young 
man  as  engineer;  he  is  in  this  town,  the  head 
of  an  immense  establishment  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  machinery  for  the  sugar  business,  and 
to  him  I  have  been  introduced  by  the  kind- 
ness of  another  gentleman,  to  whom  I  brought 
letters  from  Paris ;  on  my  deploring  the  cost 
of  the  machinery  in  present  use,  he  showed  | 


me 

with  my  frequent  letters,  but  the  fact  is,  I 
hear  so  much  of  beet  sugar,  I  see  so  much 
of  beet  sugar,  and  eat  so  much  of  beet  su- 
gar, that  you  must  not  wonder  if  I  return 
to  you  in  the  shape  of  a  marmalade.  I  be 
lieve  I  told  you  in  my  last  letter  that  I  was 
setting  off  for  Lisle,  Valenciennes,  and  neigh- 
bourhoods ;  my  main  object  was  to  ascertain 
where  was  the  best  system  of  sugar-rnaking 
practised,  that  I  might  be  able  by  observation 
to  know  which  to  prefer ;  but  I  had  another 
end  in  view,  namely,  to  find  out  where  it  was 
that  refined  sugar,  loaf  sugar,  was  made  from 
the  beet  by  a  single  process  ;  every  one  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter  assured  me  it  was 
done  somewhere,  while  all  the  manufacturers 
declared  the  thing  was  impossible  ;  still  I  was 
determined,  if  possible,  to  hunt  it  up,  and  at 
Famars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Valencien- 
nes, I  found  a  very  large  manufacturer,  who 
was  absolutely  making  beautifully  white  sugar 
from  the  beet,  by  a  simple  process ;  and  al- 
though he  is  selling  it  at  a  price  two  cents 
only  below  the  refined  sugar,  yet  it  is,  after 
all,  powdered  sugar,  and  by  no  means  loaf 
sugar.  When  I  told  him  what  I  had  been 
led  to  expect,  he  declared  the  thing  to  be 
impossible,  by  no  means  to  be  desired,  and 
totally  incompatible  with  the  profitable  pre- 
paration of  sugar  in  the  brown  state,  which 
requires  the  most  incessant  care  and  circum- 
spection while  in  process,  and  is  of  a  magni- 
tude sufficient  to  engross  all  the  time  and 
talent  of  the  most  industrious.  1  have,  there- 
fore, been  pursuing  an  ignis,  but  not  afatutis, 
for  I  have  added  exceedingly  to  my  knowledge 
and  experience,  but  not  one  jot  to  the  convic- 
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tion  which  I  before  entertained,  of  the  facility 
with  which  sugar  from  the  beet  might  be  pre- 
pared to  any  extent ;  I  am  therefore  returned 
to  Arras,  to  study  the  art  at  the  finest  esta- 
blishment in  France,  and  where  they  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  roots  remaining  for 
another  week's  crushing — I  hope  more." 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 

Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society. 
The  Boston  Spectator  of  2.5th  ult.  contains 
an  account  of  the  anniversary  of  this  Society, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following: — 

"  The  secretary  read  his  report.  The  whole 
was  interesting,  but  peculiarly  so  what  was 
offered  under  the  head,  '  Asylums  for  Poor 
Lunatics.'  It  appeared  from  the  report,  that 
lunatics  had  been  very  generally  neglected, 
that  the  country  was  slow  in  making  suitable 
provisions  for  them,  and  though  some  asylums 
were  erected,  yet  few  lunatics  comparatively 
were  provided  for. 

"  In  Maine,  they  were  about  erecting  an 
asylum  in  an  eligible  situation,  on  the  plan  of 
the  one  at  Worcester. 

"  In  New  Hampshire,  the  legislature  have 
deferred  the  subject  from  )'ear  to  year,  yet 
many  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  the  ob- 
ject, and  will  not  rest  till  it  is  accomplished. 

"  In  Vermont,  there  were  found  in  sixty 
towns  one  hundred  and  forty-four  lunatics ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  three  hun- 
dred in  the  state.  An  asylum  will  soon  be 
erected.  One  lady  willed  $10,000  for  the 
purpose ;  and  the  reason  she  gave  was,  that 
every  one  cared  for  the  heathen,  Avhile  no 
one  in  Vermont  thought  for  the  poor  lunatic. 

In  Worcester,  Ms.,  a  fact  worthy  of  notice 
has  been  established,  viz.  that  nearly  every 
one  whose  insanity  is  of  recent  origin  may  be 
restored,  say  eighty  per  cent.,  but  very  few, 
about  fifteen  per  cent.,  in  cases  of  long  stand- 
ing. Hence  applications  in  behalf  of  the  in- 
sane should  be  made  earl)'. 

"  The  M'Lean  asylum  at  Charlestown  has 
shown  that  prayer  and  social  worship  are 
most  consolatory  and  soothing  to  insane 
minds.  It  was  indeed  highly  gratifying  to 
see  how  our  benign  and  holy  religion  operates 
to  quiet  and  cheer  these  poor  outcasts. 

"  In  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  there 
are  no  asylums  for  poor  lunatics.  In  New 
York  an  asylum  is  being  erected,  which  will 
accommodate  one  thousand. 

"  In  Ohio,  efforts  arc  making  to  erect  an 
asylum.  There  are  six  hundred  lunatics  in 
that  state. 

"  An  asylum  is  contemplated  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"  In  Upper  Canada  there  are  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  lunatics,  but  no  asylums. 

"  We  were  surprised  that  there  were  found 
so  many  lunatics  belonging  to  this  city;  near- 
ly one  hundred. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  one  to  five 
hundred  are  insane.  In  Europe,  one  to  four 
hundred. 

"  The  society  has  a  balance  in  the  trea- 
sury rising  $3,000.    Their  expenditures  dur- 
ing the  year  have  been  about  825,000,  and 
j  their  receipts  about  $28,000." 
I    Several  addresses  were  delivered  by  cler- 
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gymen  present.  One  of  them,  Mr.  C.  of 
Portsmouth,  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  will  give  unusual  pro- 
minence to  the  claims  of  poor  lunatics. 

"  I  rise,  he  said,  to  quicken  your  zeal.  It 
became  my  duty  to  examine  into  the  extent 
of  insanity  in  JNew  Hampshire.  I  soon  found 
my  sympathies  highly  excited.  Cries  came 
in  upon  me  from  every  part  of  the  state.  I 
learned  that  seventy-six  lunatics  were  impri- 
soned. Most  in  private  houses,  some  in  cel- 
lars, &c. 

"  I  give  a  few  instances  of  the  worse  than 
brutal  manner  in  which  some  are  used  : 

"  In  one  of  the  largest  towns  of  the  state, 
a  person  possessing  some  property,  not  enough 
to  support  him  in  an  asylum,  was  put  into  an 
almshouse,  and  being  too  troublesome,  was 
sent  thence  to  bridewell,  and  there  confined 
in  a  cell  six  feet  square,  like  a  felon. 

"  Another  instance  is  that  of  a  young  man, 
who  entered  life  with  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
spects, but  through  some  defect  in  body  be- 
came insane  in  mind.  While  his  mother  lived, 
he  was  protected  and  treated  well.  And  when 
she  died,  a  kind  servant  supplied  her  place. 
But  when  the  servant  died,  the  poor  insane 
man  was  confined  in  an  out-house,  his  person 
entirely  neglected,  and  his  food  thrown  in 
upon  the  floor. 

"  I  mention  one  instance  more, 
man,  travelling  one  stormy  night,  put  up  at  a 
farm  house.  Through  the  night  he  heard 
cries  of  distress,  which  rose  above  the  bowl- 
ings of  the  pitiless  storm.  He  knew  not 
whence  or  from  whom  they  came,  until  he 
went  out  in  the  morning,  and  beheld  an  idiot 
boy  in  the  snow,  upon  his  hands  and  knees, 
crying,  '  Father  !  father  !' " 

DANIEIi  WHEELER. 

From  the  Sunday-School  Journal  of  15th 
instant,  we  derive  the  annexed  article : — 

The  Sailor's  Magazine  for  June  contains 
the  following  passage  from  a  letter  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Diell,  missionary  of  the  Seaman's 
Friend  Society  at  Honolulu. 

After  mentioning  his  recent  visit  to  La- 
haina,  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  he  says  : — 

"  Since  my  return,  the  services  have  been 
conducted  on  two  occasions  by  Mr.  Daniel 
Wheeler,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
in  England,  and  who,  with  his  son,  has  come 
out  on  a  tour  of  benevolence  into  the  South 
seas.  Mr.  Wheeler  resided  a  long  tlmo  near 
St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was  employed  by 
the  Russian  government  in  reclaiming  the 
immense  tract  of  marshy  and  waste  lands 
which  lie  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St. 
Petersburgh.  At  length,  impelled  by  motives 
of  benevolence  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  South 
sea,  in  which  he  hoped  to  be  instrumental  in 
advancing  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  leaving 
his  family  at  St.  Petersburgh,  where  his  eldest 
son  succeeded  to  the  appointment  held  by  him 
under  the  governnsent,  he  left  England  about 
two  years  ago.  His  son,  a  very  intelligent 
and  interesting  young  man,  accompanied  him. 
They  embarked  on  "board  a  ketch  of  about 
one  hundred  tons,  commanded  by  Capt.  Keen, 
a  man  of  tried  experience  in  the  navigation 


of  the  South  seas.  Since  leaving  England, 
they  have  visited  Rio  Janeiro,  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  the  Society  Islands,  and  perhaps  other 
places  of  which  I  am  not  aware.  They  ar- 
rived here  on  the  2.5th  Dec,  and  received  a 
cordial  welcome  from  all  classes.  On  the 
succeeding  Sabbath  Mr.  Wheeler  addressed 
a  large  native  congregation  through  Mr. 
Bingham,  as  interpreter,  at  which  many  of 
the  foreign  residents  were  present.  On  my 
return,  I  called  upon  them,  and  invited  the 
elder  Mr.  Wheeler  to  occupy  the  desk  in  the 
Mariners'  Church  the  subsequent  Sabbath 
evening.  A  large  congregation  assembled.  I 
have  never  seen  the  church  so  crowded  be- 
fore. He  gave  us  a  very  excellent  and  im- 
pressive address,  in  which  the  people  ap- 
peared to  be  deeply  interested.  Last  Sabbath 
evening  he  occupied  the  desk  again ;  but  the 
rain  prevented  many  from  attending  who  had 
otherwise  probably  been  present. 

"  They  both  seem  to  be  men  of  warm-heart- 
ed, expanded  benevolence — of  true  evangelical 
piety;  and  we  are  most  happy  to  give  them 
a  cordial  welcome,  to  receive  from  them  a 
hearty  '  God  speed'  in  our  labour,  and  to 
give  it  in  return." 

For  "The  Friend." 

An  Account  of  Hannah  Ann  Walton.* 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that  the  Lord 
continues  to  be  gracious,  extending  to  those 
who  are  young  in  years  the  convictions  of 
his  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  them  to  repentance, 
that  they  may  experience  conversion,  regene- 
ration, and  acceptance  with  him.  An  instance 
of  his  loving  kindness  may  be  added  to  the 
many  on  record  in  the  case  of  Hannah  Ann 
Walton,  daughter  of  James  and  Hannah  Wal- 
ton, of  Philadelphia,  who  deceased  the  4th  of 
the  fourth  month,  1836,  aged  eleven  years 
and  eight  months. 

She  evinced  some  of  those  tempers  and 
propensities  which  Eire  common  to  our  unre- 
newed nature  ;  in  particular  she  was  irritable 
and  fond  of  gay  apparel,  yet  she  was  not 
without  amiable  traits  of  character,  being  af- 
fectionate in  her  disposition,  and  behaving  re- 
spectfully when  told  of  her  faults.  Though 
frequently  it  was  otherwise,  yet  at  times  she 
appeared  to  delight  in  reading  works  of  a  se- 
rious character,  particularly  religious  tracts, 
and  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
meetings,  especially  those  for  discipline.  She 
often  said  she  tried  very  hard  to  correct  her 
faults,  yet  would  too  often  forget  and  do 
wrong,  for  which  she  felt  sorrow.  She  said 
she  had  frequently,  on  rising  in  the  morning, 
resolved  not  to  get  angry,  and  had  prayed  to 
the  Almighty  to  enable  her  to  keep  her  re- 
solution. At  one  time  when  she  was  anxious 
to  obtain  an  article  of  dress  which  her  mo- 
tiier  thought  too  gay,  a  reference  to  the 
query  respecting  plainness  convinced  her  of 
her  error  and  induced  her  to  yield. 

Her  little  brother,  aged  six  years,  was 
taken  ill  of  the  scarlet  fever,  of  which  he 


*  A  short  obituary  notice  respecting  her  has  already 
appeared  in  "  The  Friend,"  but  it  was  thought  there 
was  sufficient  interest  in  the  case  to  justify  this  more 
circumstantial  account. 


died  on  the  16th  of  the  third  month.  On  the 
20th  she  was  attacked  with  the  same  dis- 
order.  It  appeared  very  evident  early  in  her 
sickness  that  she  was  brought  under  close 
exercise  of  mind,  her  childish  errors  were 
brought  to  remembrance,  not  only  actions 
which  she  now  felt  to  have  been  sinful,  but 
improper  thoughts  in  which  she  had  indulged, 
became  burthens  to  her  tender  mind.  She 
asked  forgiveness  of  those  she  thought  she 
had  oflended,  including  even  the  coloured 
girl  in  the  kitchen,  said  she  felt  convicted  for 
being  giddy  and  thoughtless  ;  and  it  was  very 
evident  from  her  whole  deportment  that  she 
was  earnestly  engaged  in  mental  supplication, 
at  times  expressing  much  contrition.  There 
is  good  ground  to  believe  that  she  experienced 
some  days  before  her  departure  that  her  sins 
were  forgiven  her,  her  words  and  manner  de- 
noting a  humble  trust  and  confidence  in  her 
Creator  and  Redeemer.  In  the  early  part  of 
her  illness  her  sufferings  were  great,  which 
she  bore  with  much  patience,  but  towards 
the  close  she  witnessed  their  alleviation. 

Some  of  her  expressions  uttered  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  her  sickness  are  as  follow : 
A  friend  asking  her  if  she  thought  of  her 
baviour,  she  answered,  "  yes,"  and  then 
added  "  He  came  to  save  sinners."  She 
made  an  effort  to  repeat  a  part  of  the  fifth 
chapter  of  JMatthew,  commencing  "  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  but  not  distinctly  re- 
collecting it  she  was  asked  if  it  should  be 
read  to  her,  and  on  lier  assenting,  her  mo- 
ther took  up  the  Bible  to  read  it,  when  she 
said  very  earnestly  to  a  relative  then  present, 
"  Cousin  E.  I  have  two  of  them  (meaning 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  but  am  so 
naughty  a  girl  that  'I  scarcely  ever  read 
them  ;  any  other  book  would  do  first."  She 
mentioned  an  absent  cousin  who  always  read 
the  Bible  before  she  went  to  bed,  and  added, 
"  I  used  to  laugh  at  her,  but  oh  !  that  I  had 
done  as  she  has  done." 

Her  brother  playing  marbles  in  the  room 
she  said  to  him,  "  Never  play  in  earnest,  it 
is  gambling,  nothing  short  of  gambling."  A 
friend  watching  with  her  who  had  been  con- 
cerned to  keep  her  children  in  simplicity  of 
appearance,  she  told  her  that  she  had  despised 
their  plain  dress  and  manners ;  but  added, 
"  how  different  things  now  appear :  if  I  re- 
cover I  shall  dress  as  a  Quaker ;  I  have  de- 
sired finery  and  riclies,  but  I  never  shall 
again."  Alluding  to  the  day  of  her  brother's 
funeral,  she  said,  "  I  felt  at  that  time  very 
sorry  for  wearing  a  bow  on  my  frock,  which 
my  dear  mother  had  desired  me  not  to  wear; 
I  took  it  off,  and  never  had  I  felt  such  sweet 
peace  in  dressing  myself  before  ;  for  I  always 
had  a  desire  to  dress  gay,  and  could  not  bear 
plain  clothes ;  and  when  at  meeting,  I  have 
looked  at  my  young  friends  whose  dresses 
were  plain,  and  I  would  think  in  my  heart 
how  I  despised  it.  But  now  their  appearance 
looks  sweet  to  me,  and  if  God  spares  my  life 
I'll  dress  like  them." 

She  mentioned  having,  when  on  a  visit  to 
her  grandmother  and  aunt,  often  deceived 
them,  and  wished  she  could  see  them  to  ask 
their  forgiveness.  A  cousin  who  was  present^ 
said  she  had  no  doubt  they  would  freely  forgive 
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her,  and  that  she  believed  her  heavenly 
Father  had  forgiven  her.  She  replied,  "  Oh! 
yes,  he  has  forgiven  me ;  I  feel  relieved  of 
such  a  great  weight.  I  feel  happy  when  I 
think  of  my  dear  little  brother  in  heaven ;  he 
looked  so  sweet  that  I  feel  I  would  like  to 
pass  away  and  be  with  him.  It  will  be  hard 
for  my  dear  mother,  but  God  is  so  good  ;  he 
has  forgiven  so  naughty  a  girl."  On  awaking 
from  sleep,  she  said,  "  Mother,  there  is  no- 
thing makes  me  so  happy  as  thinking  of  God. 
I  feel  his  presence  with  me,  and  that  he  is 
hovering  over  me,  and  oh !  it  is  such  a  com- 
fort." On  being  asked  if  she  felt  resigned  to 
the  Lord's  will,  she  answered,  "  Yes,  per- 
fectly, in  life  or  death."  After  this  she  spoke 
very  little,  but  continued  in  a  composed  frame 
of  mind  until  she  quietly  breathed  her  last, 
as  if  falling  asleep ;  affording  another  proof 
of  the  fulfilment  of  our  Lord's  declaration, 
"  Him  that  cometh  unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise 
cast  out." 

For  "The  Friend." 
TRUE  COURAGE. 

A  certain  Scotsman,  being  solicited  to  en- 
ter the  army  and  fight  for  his  country,  said 
to  the  officer  who  was  desirous  to  enlist  him, 
"  I  would  ask  you,  sir,  two  questions,  which, 
if  you  answer  to  my  satisfaction  I  shall  have 
no  hesitation  to  take  on  arms.  The  first  is, 
can  you  tell  me  if  I  kill  a  man  that  he  will  go 
to  heaven?  or  can  you  say  whether,  if  I  am 
killed  myself,  I  shall  likewise  go  there  ?"  To 
these  two  questions,  so  very  important  and 
solemn,  the  officer  could  not  reply.  "  Well, 
then,"  said  this  brave  Scotsman,  "  I  dare  not 
send  a  fellow-creature  unprepared  into  eternity, 
neither  dare  I  rush  thither  myself  unbidden.''^ 
Noble  resolution  !  He  certainly  is  the  great- 
est hero  who  bravely  encounters  the  dangers 
of  life  and  the  contumely  of  the  world,  rather 
than  offend  his  divine  Master.  He  is  the 
mightiest  conqueror,  who  obtains  the  victory 
over  his  own  passions.  S — n. 


From  the  'liOnrion)  Cliristian  Observer. 

"MY    SON,  GIVK  mill  THINE  HEART." 

My  son,  sweetly  echoed  a  voice  divine, 
Whatever  thou  ownest  or  liopest  is  mine  ; 
And  what  do  I  ask,  in  return,  that 's  thine, 
But  give  me,  oh  give  tnc,  thy  heart. 

I  will  give,  said  a  hypocrite,  words  and  sighs, 
With  oft-bended  knees  and  uplifted  eyes, 
And  IJihIcs  and  Prayer-books  piled  liigli  to  the  skies, 
]Jut  the  world  must  have  my  heart. 

I  will  give,  said  the  pharisoe,  tithes  and  alms — 
For  deed  meritorious  sweetly  calms 
Each  stinging  of  conscience  with  hallowed  balms, 
But  pride  must  have  tny  heart. 

I  will  give,  said  the  miser,  what  costs  mc  nol  ; 
No  anchorite  boasts  a  more  saintly  lot; 
For  1  watch  and  I  starve — cold  and  dark  is  my  cot — 
Bui  my  gold  must  have  my  heart. 

I  give,  said  the  merchant,  full  many  a  pound; 
I  am  charity's  self;  but  I  never  have  found 
One  moment  for  God,  for  in  business  I'm  drown'd. 
And  business  must  have  my  heart. 

I  will  give,  said  Ihe  doctrinist,  precious  wares. 
Hooks  and  baits  for  Arminian  and  Calvinist  dtiarc.s, 
With  pride  Iheologie,  and  splittings  of  hairs, 
Bui  my  wisdom  must  have  my  heart. 


Worn  out,  I  will  give,  said  the  votary  of  mirth, 
To  heaven,  on  a  death-bed,  the  refuse  of  earth  ; 
Time  enough  in  old  age  for  a  heavenly  birth ; 
Now  pleasure  must  have  my  heart. 

I  give,  said  the  soldier,  a  muster  roll, 
And  a  Sunday  salute ;  but  as  for  my  soul, 
It  must  care  for  itself,  for  fame  is  my  goal. 
And  glory  must  have  my  heart. 

I  will  give, said  the  statesman,  with  leave  of  the  crowi 
An  act  to  build  churches,  or  pull  them  down, 
Whiehe'er  may  most  tend  to  my  own  renown. 
For  ambition  must  have  my  heart. 

I  will  give,  said  a  hermit,  a  flinty  cell; 
I  will  give,  said  a  papist,  a  holy  well ; 
I  will  give,  said  a  churchman,  a  font  and  bell ; 
But  I  cannot  resign  my  heart. 

Some  harangue  for  religion,  and  others  think  ; 
Their  colours  give  painters,  divines  their  ink  ; 
Some  even  from  miracles  will  not  shrink; 
But,  oh  !  is  the  heart  in  these  ? 

And  some  give  altar  and  incense  fume, 
Or  missal  illumined,  or  votive  loom. 
Or  a  cross,  or  a  shrine,  or  a  Gothic  tomb. 
Yet  the  heart  may  be  absent  still. 

A  critic  presented  a  scholium  new; 
A  poet,  a  font  of  Castalian  dew  ; 
A  seceder,  the  fringe  for  a  table  pew ; 
But,  oh  !  did  they  give  the  heart? 

And  I,  said  the  Christian,  what  gift  shall  he  mine? 
Shall  I  wealth,  or  ambition,  or  pleasure  resign  ? 
Ah  !  scanty  return  for  such  largess  divine  I 
Nay,  take,  blessed  Lord,  my  heart. 

Oh  take  it — 't  is  thine — and  e'en  should  my  will 
Forget  in  dark  moment  its  pledge  to  fulfil. 
In  spite  of  my  waywardness  keep  it  still, 

For 't  is  thine,  O  my  Saviour ! 't  is  thine. 

Yet  nought  do  I  yield ;  I  renounce  no  gain ; 
I  do  but  from  toil  and  ve.xation  refrain  ; 
I  resign  but  things  worthless,  and  fruitless,  and  vain, 
When,  Saviour,  I  give  thee  my  heart. 

And  e'en  upon  earth  would  hearts  fondly  twine, 
In  a  bond  more  than  mortal — eternal,  divine — 
Lot  them  vow  each  with  each,  blessed  Lord,  to  be 
thine ; 

Yes,  Jesus,  we  give  thee  our  heart. 


SIXTH  MONTH,  18,  1838. 

We  have  been  induced  to  place  before  our 
readers  the  speech  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
recently  delivered  in  the  hall  of  representa- 
tives, which,  it  has  been  stated,  produced  an 
unusual  sensation  at  Washington.  We  at, 
first  thought  of  extracting  only  those  parts 
which  bear  most  directly  upon  the  subjects  of 
Texas  in  connection  with  the  extension  of 
slavery  and  the  treatment  of  the  Indians,  to- 
gether with  the  causes  of  the  existing  Indian 
warfare ;  but  on  further  reflection,  we  con- 
cluded that  parts  so  insulated  would  lose  much 
of  their  force  and  relevancy.  Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  be  entertained  in  re- 1 
lation  to  the  general  lenour  of  the  ex-presi-  i 
dent's  political  course,  or  even  in  regard  to 
its  con.-istency  witii  some  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed on  tlii.s  occasion,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  his  powerful  intellect,  various  learning, 
and  uncommon  experience,  confer  a  degree 
of  authority  on  what  he  may  utter,  which 
few  can  claim ;  and  in  our  estimation  he  has 
furnished  a  specimen  of  eloquence  in  this 
speech,  which  for  vigour  and  splendour,  and 


for  solemn  monitory  warning,  has  been  rarely 
surpassed.  The  following  note  was  appended 
to  the  copy  from  which  we  print : — 

"  This  speech  was  delivered  without  pre- 
meditation or  notes.  No  report  of  it  was 
made  by  any  of  the  usual  reporters  for  the 
newspapers.  Mr.  Adams  has  written  it  out, 
himself,  from  recollection,  at  the  request  of 
'  several  of  his  friends,  for  publication.  It  is, 
of  course,  not  in  the  precise  language  used  by 
him  in  the  house.  There  is  some  amplifica- 
tion of  the  arguments  which  he  used,  and, 
perhaps,  some  omissions  which  have  escaped 
his  recollection.  The  substance  of  the  speech 
is  the  same." 

The  subject  of  beet  sugar,  which  we  have 
recently  touched  upon  more  than  once,  we 
acknowledge  is,  to  us,  one  wherein  we  take 
a  lively  interest,  and  cannot  but  feel  persuad- 
ed, that  the  project  now  on  foot  by  way  of 
experiment,  for  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
facture in  this  country,  is  deserving  of  encou- 
ragement and  liberal  patronage.  We  have 
commenced  to-day  the  republication,  from  the 
Commercial  Herald,  of  a  series  of  extracts 
from  letters  written  by  the  agent  of  the  beet 
sugar  association  of  this  city,  who  is  now  in 
Europe,  which  will  fully  recompense  the  trou- 
ble of  a  perusal.  In  the  remarks  introduc- 
tory to  the  extracts,  it  will  be  perceived, 
there  is  a  call  for  further  contributions  to 
this  laudable  enterprise,  which  we  should 
hope  would  meet  with  a  ready  response  from 
those  who  possess  the  means  and  would  take 
pleasure  in  rendering  their  support.  A  sub- 
scription paper  for  the  purpose  will  be  placed 
with  George  W.  Taylor,  at  the  office  of"  The 
Friend,"  with  whom  also  is  left,  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  curious,  a  beautiful  sample  of 
clarified  or  loaf  sugar  made  from  the  beet. 
The  seed  of  the  sugar  beet,  mentioned  as 
sent  over  by  the  agent,  is  for  sale  at  the  fol- 
lowing places: — 

Charles  Ellis,  56,  Chesnut  street. 
Fkederick  Bkown,  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Chesnut  street. 

Reeve  &  Smith,  corner  of  Sixth  and 
Market  street. 

J.  M.  &  G.  Thuman,  386,  Market  street. 

We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  a 
farm  of  sixty-three  acres  of  highly  improved 
limestone  land,  with  convenient  stone  build- 
ings, in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  and 
well  adapted  to  grazing,  may  now  be  pro- 
cured; and  is  deemed  well  worth  the  attention 
of  any  of  our  members  who  may  be  lookino- 
out  for  a  residence  in  the  country,  it  being 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  new  meet- 
ing house  lately  erected  by  Friends  of  Lon- 
don Grove,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 


Died,  on  first  day  afternoon,  the  12th  instant,  at 
Westtown  school,  Abraii.\.mG.  M'Ii.vaine,  son  of  Hugh 
M'llvainc,  of  West  Pliiladclpliia,  in  the  16th  year  of 
his  age. 

 on  the  14th  instant  in  this  city,  in  consequence 

of  a  fall  from  a  buililing  on  the  same  dav,  Timothv  P. 
Leeds,  son  of  Japlicth  Leeds,  of  Leeds'  Point,  N.  j! 
aged  about  20  years.  Tlius  suddenly  in  the  prime  of 
lite  has  a  promising  youth,  the  comfort  and  hope  of 
his  relatives  and  friends,  been  called  away. 
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Report  of  the  Managers  of  Haverford  School 
Association.  Read  at  the  annual  meeting, 
fifth  month  9th,  1836. 

TO  HAVERFORD  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  managers  respectfully  report : 
That  one  of  the  first  subjects  which  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  board  was,  the  ap- 
plication to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
for  an  amendment  to  the  charter,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  directions  of  the  last  annual 
meeting  ; — this  application  was  successful, 
and  a  copy  of  the  act,  duly  attested,  is  now 
submitted  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Under  the  authority  of  another  resolution 
of  the  stockholders,  a  common  seal  has  been 
adopted,  and  a  die  procured,  an  impression 
from  which  is  also  submitted.  Believing  it 
desirable  to  preserve  in  a  form  which  would 
be  easy  of  access  such  a  selection  from  our 
records  as  would  exhibit  the  motives  which 
prompted  and  the  principles  which  governed 
the  founders  of  the  institution,  the  managers, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  by  the 
Association,  caused  such  papers  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  in  the  sixth  month  last,  published 
1000  copies  in  pamphlet  form  for  distribu- 
tion. The  cost  of  this  publication  was  con- 
siderable :  yet  the  managers  believe  that  it 
has  already  had  an  useful  influence,  and  that 
as  a  depository  of  the  views  of  the  stock- 
holders on  the  important  subject  of  education, 
it  may  serve  as  a  check  upon  tliose  depai'tures 
from  original  principles  to  which  all  institu- 
tions are  liable. 

Of  the  general  condition  of  the  school 
during  the  past  year,  the  -managers  have 
again  the  satisfaction  to  speak  favourably. 
The  number  of  students  has  averaged  sixty- 
six  and  a  half,  of  whom  seventeen  have  been 
instructed  in  the  preparatory  school.  The 
discipline  of  the  institution,  that  fruitful  source 
of  anxiety  in  all  similar  establishments,  has 
been  maintained  without  recourse  to  frequent 
punishments,  by  the  mild  and  steady  enforce- 
ment of  a  few  rules,  the  necessity  of  which  is 
easily  recognized  by  those  whom  they  are 
intended  to  restrain. 

The  want  of  proper  preparation  upon  the 


part  of  many  of  the  students,  and  the  unwill- 
ingness of  others  to  go  through  the  regular 
course  of  studies,  have  interposed  obstacles 
to  their  classification,  and  have  doubtless  in 
some  degree  retarded  their  progress.  Yet 
the  public  examinations,  as  well  as  those 
daily  recitations  which  have  been  attended 
by  committees  of  the  board  during  their  stated 
visits  to  the  school,  have  given  satisfactory 
evidence  of  proficiency  in  nearly  all  the 
branches  of  learning  embraced  in  the  course, 
and  have  not  failed  to  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression upon  those  who  witnessed  them.  The 
necessity  of  a  new  organization  of  the  prepa- 
ratory department  was  evident,  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  term,  and  at  the  opening  of 
the  succeeding  one  it  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  William  Gummere,  who  is  aided  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  by  the  superin- 
tendent, thus  giving  to  the  class  the  advantage 
of  the  experience  of  this  able  instructer. 

In  the  other  departments  of  the  institution 
no  change  has  been  made  during  the  year, 
and  the  course  of  studies  has  only  so  far  been 
varied,  as  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
students  seemed  to  render  it  indispensable. 

To  the  department  of  languages  the  atten- 
tion of  the  board  has  been  directed  with  pe- 
culiar and  anxious  interest.  Believing  that 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  and  relish  for  the  rich  treasures  of 
their  literature  must  form  the  groundwork 
of  a  liberal  education,  it  has  been  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  managers  to  provide  such  means 
of  instruction,  in  this  department  especially, 
as  would  place  the  institution  upon  a  footing 
with  the  highest  seminaries  of  learning  in 
this  country.  During  the  year  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  selection  of  Text-Books, 
with  a  view  to  remove  the  objections  to  these 
studies,  arising  out  of.  the  impurities  which 
disfigure  the  pages  of  some  of  the  poets — 
works  which  cannot  readily  be  freed  from 
these  objectionable  passages  have  been  re- 
jected, and  purified  editions  of  others  intro- 
duced— and  thus,  while  it  is  admitted  that 
some  of  these  writings  should  be  still  further 
expurgated,  it  is  believed  that  few  difficulties 
exist  upon  this  head  which  the  discrimination 
of  a  spirited  and  judicious  teacher  might  not 
obviate. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  students 
continues  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
teachers.  Examinations  in  Scripture  occur 
twice  in  the  week,  and  frequent  opportunities 
are  taken  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  our  early  Friends,  and  to  impress 
them  with  the  truth  of  our  religious  princi- 
ples. The  want  of  a  suitable  Text-Book  for 
scriptural  instruction  having  been  much  felt, 
one  of  the  teachers  has  been  engaged  in  pre- 


paring one,  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
revision  of  a  committee  of  the  board,  and  a 
few  copies  of  the  first  volume  are  expected 
to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  students  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  term. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on 
property  various  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  school  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  the  former  have  been  adapted  to  the 
comfortable  accommodation  of  seventy-three 
students.  The  farm  has  been  enriched  as 
far  as  was  practicable,  and  although  a  consi- 
derable suui  has  thus  been  expended,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  it  will  yield  an  ample  return. 

The  present  su|)ply  of  water  having  been 
scarcely  adequate  to  liie  daily  wants  of  the 
family,  and  aflording  no  security  against  fire, 
the  attention  of  the  managers  has  been  di- 
rected to  the  means  of  remedying  this  de- 
ficiency. It  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
water  from  a  never  failing  spring  can  be 
thrown  into  reservoirs  to  be  placed  in  the  at- 
tic story  of  the  school  building,  by  means  of 
a  wheel  to  be  propelled  by  the  waters  of 
Cobb's  Creek,  and  a  contract  has  accordingly 
been  made,  to  erect  the  necessary  machinery 
for  that  purpose.  The  expense  of  this  im- 
provement will  be  about  $2,.50O.  The  ample 
supply  of  water,  and  the  security  against  fire, 
which  are  thus  to  be  obtained,  appeared  to 
the  board  to  justify  this  large  expenditure ; 
and  although  they  should  be  compelled  to 
throw  themselves  upon  that  liberality  which 
has  heretofore  sustained  them,  they  feei  as- 
sured that  such  an  application  would  be  again 
generously  responded  to. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  school 
during  the  year  have  been  as  follows : 

For  salaries  and  wagcp,     .  $6,776  36 

Provisions,    ...  4  284  57 

Fuel,       .-      .       .       .  4U2  93 

Sundries,       ...  485  23 
Estimated  depreciutioii  of 
furniture,  being  10  per 

cent,  on  its  cost,  .       .  806  55 

Loss  on  stationery,      .  .     17  49 


812,773  13 

The  charges  for  board  and  tui- 
tion during  the  year,  the 
whole  of  which  will  prolia- 
bly  be  paid,  amount  to    .     §13,315  46 


Leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  school  of       .       .  . 

The  expenditures  for  purposes 
not  properly  chargeable  to 
the  cost  of  conducting  the 
school  are — for  interest. 

For  publishing  the  pamphlet 
entitled  an  account  of  Haver- 
ford  school, 


«542  33 


703  63 


208  25 


The  following  sums  have  been  expjuded 


in  the  management  of  the  farm  : 
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For  nanure,         .       .       .    $1,226  52 
Taxes,  replanting  orchard,  and 

loss  on  stock,       .       .       .      399  60 

Making  an  aggregate  of    .       $  1,626  12 
The  amount  received  for  pro- 
duce and  rent  is        .       .       1,301  24 

Leaving  a  deficiency  of      .       $324  88 

For  permanent  improvements  and  invest- 
ments of  that  character,  the  following  ex- 
penses have  been  incurred  during  the  year — 
For  sheds,  turn-outs  on  the  rail  road,  &o.     $  694  98 
School. house  and  grounds,  including  the 

cost  of  new  dormitories,  paving,  dtc.     1,748  14 

Furniture   1,045  63 

Library  and  apparatus,        .       .  563  81 

Amounting  together  to         .  $4,052  56 

Additional  subscriptions  to  the  capital  stock 
have  been  obtained  since  last  report  to  the 
sum  of  $2,200,  making  the  whole  amount 
subscribed  8  64,300,  of  which  $2,510  are 
outstanding.  The  donations  received  from 
the  coinmencement  amount  to  $  5,045  49, 
including  one  of  $  2000,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  during  the  joint  lives  of  the 
donor  and  his  wife. 

The  debt  of  the  Association  amounts  to 
$  10,200,  including  a  mortgage  on  the  farm 
for  $  6,700. 

By  this  statement  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
sum  received  for  board  and  tuition  exceeds 
the  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  insti- 
tution, although  in  consequence  of  the  neces- 
sity of  large  outlays  for  the  improvement  of 
the  farm  and  buildings  the  Association  has 
expended  considerably  more  than  it  received. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  the  school  has  at 
no  period  been  full,  this  may  be  considered  a 
favourable  result.  It  may  be  deemed  certain 
that  the  institution  will  have  its  full  comple- 
ment of  students  during  the  next  term,  and 
as  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  now  enter 
propose  to  go  through  the  full  course,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  four  years,  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  under  a  continuance  of 
favourable  circumstances  it  will  fully  support 
itself,  and  if  conducted  with  reference  to  its 
highest  object,  the  religious  improvement  of 
our  youth,  will  remain,  under  the  favour  of 
Divine  Providence,  a  blessing  to  our  Society. 

Signed  by  direction  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Managers. 

Charles  Yaknall,  Sec'ry. 
Philadelphia,  5mo.  Gth,  1836. 

The  following  circidar,  addressed  to  the 
parents  and  guardians  of  the  students  in  the 
twelfth  month  last,  is  added  to  the  annual  rc- 
l)ort,  in  order  that  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
lates may  obtain  the  more  general  considera- 
tion of  Friends. 

CIRCULAR. 

The  managers  of  Ilaverford  School  having 
understood  that  the  parents  of  some  of  the  stu- 
dents are  desirous  that  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  giving  instruction  in  one  of  the 
modern  languages,  have  thought  it  proper 
that  they  should  be  apprised  of  the  consi- 
derations which  sccni  to  render  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  study  at  present  of  doubtful  expe- 
diency. 


So  multiplied  ai"e  the  subjects  of  learning, 
and  so  urgently  do  its  several  departments 
press  their  respective  claims  upon  us,  that 
the  utmost  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection 
of  studies,  lest  we  overburden  the  minds  of 
youth  with  a  mass  of  ill  digested  knowledge, 
or  inverting  the  order  of  acquisition,  arrive 
by  painful  efforts  at  results  which  a  better 
directed  course  would  have  rendered  easy  of 
attainment.  In  arranging  the  course  of  in- 
struction at  Haverford,  it  has  been  desired,  in 
the  first  place,  to  train  the  student  to  the  ha- 
bitual exercise  of  all  his  mental  powers-^and 
secondly,  to  store  his  mind  with  such  know- 
ledge as  may  form  the  groundwork  of  an 
education  not  to  terminate  at  school,  or  with 
youth,  but  to  be  continued  to  the  later  pe- 
riods of  life.  In  this  course  the  study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages  has  a  prominent 
place  assigned  to  it,  and  justly,  if  deference 
be  due  to  the  united  voices  of  nearly  all  emi- 
nent authorities  on  this  subject :  for  by  them 
it  is  conceded  to  be  better  adapted  to  develope 
the  faculties  of  youth — to  impart  strength  to 
the  memory,  vigour  and  discrimination  to  the 
judgment,  and  proper  activity  to  the  imagina- 
tion, than  any  other  pursuit  which  can  pro- 
fitably employ  the  yet  immature  capacities  of 
early  life. 

The  knowledge  thus  acquired  is,  too,  of  a 
singularly  practical  character  : — an  acquaint- 
ance with  these  languages,  the  great  sources 
of  modern  dialects,  fixes  in  the  memory  the 
roots  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
words  of  our  vernacular  tongue  are  derived, 
and  thus  gives  that  facility  and  precision  in 
the  use  of  terms,  which  largely  contributes 
to  fit  us  for  the  discharge  of  our  civil  duties. 
The  study  of  Greek  has,  in  a  pre-eininent  de- 
gree, this  advantage — there  are  few  scientific 
terms  which  are  not  derived  from  its  roots  ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  intimately  more 
recent  discoveries  in  science  are  blending  its 
language  with  all  the  relations  of  life,  this  is 
of  itself  no  small  advantage.  In  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  indeed,  the  mere  English  stu- 
dent will  find  himself  embarrassed  by  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  words,  the  full  force  of 
which  laborious  research  will  scarcely  enable 
him  to  discover,  while  the  classical  scholar 
is  in  possession  of  a  key,  which  at  once  opens 
to  him  their  every  shade  of  meaning.  But 
the  fruits  of  classical  learning  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  a  knowledge  of  words.  In 
the  prose  wiiters  of  antiquity,  and  especially 
those  of  Greece,  we  possess  a  rich  treasure 
of  facts  and  of  sentiment.  History,  in  their 
hands,  is  made  to  throw  a  broad  light  upon 
the  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  of  man ; 
and  their  philosophy,  although  it  sometimes 
loses  itself  in  fruitless  speculation,  abounds  in 
fine  moral  sentiments,  which  adapt  themselves 
to  every  condition  of  social  life.  It  is  in 
these  writings  that  the  models  of  composition 
are  to  be  found — it  is  by  the  perusal  of  them 
that  the  bias  in  favour  of  literary  pleasures 
will  be  given  to  the  mind  of  youth,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared,  that  if  they  be  neglected, 
the  studies  of  early  life  will  retain  little  hold 
upon  the  aflcctions  of  the  man  of  riper  years. 
If  to  these  considerations  be  added  the  un- 
doubted effect  of  a  familiarity  with  classical 


learning  to  accustom  the  mind  to  submit  to  I ' 
wgU  attested  authority,  and  to  check  the  dis- 
position to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  evidence 
of  the  senses,  we  have  a  series  of  motives  to 
the  acquisition  of  classical  knowledge,  which 

it  is  not  easy  to  resist.  The  impurities  which  ' 

disfigure  the  pages  of  some  of  the  poets,  and  | 

the  inadequate  standard  by  which  heathen  ; 

writers  test  moral  sentiments,  have    been  i 

urged  as  dissuasives  from  these  studies.  The  i 

objection  is,  in  great  measure,  obviated  by  ' 

confining  the  student  principally  to  the  prose  ' 

writers,  and  by  frequently  contrasting  their  i 

imperfect  system  with  the  perfect  code  of  ] 

Christian  ethics.    "  Let  every  teacher,"  says  I 

a  late  judicious  writer,  "  impress  upon  the  ' 

minds  of  his  pupils  a  deep  respect  for  revela-  ' 

tion,  and  accustom  them  to  refer  on  all  occa-  ' 

sions  to  the  Divine  Law  as  the  standard  of  > 

morality.  Thus  directed,  they  may  expatiate  ' 

with  safety  over  classic  ground ; — nor  can  0 

there  be  a  more  delightful,  a  more  improving  i 

exercise,  than  to  trace  the  various  systems  of  li 

the  ancient  sages,  and  while  we  mark  the  t 

approaches  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue  to-  ' 

wards  the  perfect  system  of  the  gospel,  to  t 

gather  new  materials  for  gratitude  to  Divine  t" 

Goodness  which  has  revealed,  even  to  the  ' 

most  simple,  those  important  relations  and  * 

duties  which  the  wisest  men  in  the  most  en-  t! 

lightened  nations  were  unable  to  discover."  d 

Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  the  mana-  f 

gers  have  seen  with  regret  a  disposition  to  ^ 

neglect  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages,  8 

especially  of  the  Greek,  and  they  greatly  fear  £ 

that,  should  instruction  in  French  be  intro-  U 

duced,  it  would  increase  an  evil  which  threat-  t 

ens  injuriously  to  affect  the  character  of  the  f 

institution,  and  to  defeat  one  of  its  leading  I 
objects.     They  are  aware  that  there  are  i  1 

many  students  who  do  not  expect  to  go  t 

through  the  full  course,  but  even  to  these  the  I 

knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  1 

which  may  be  obtained  at  the  school,  imper-  1 

feet  as  it  may  be,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  of  i 

much  greater  value  than  any  progress  they  I 

may  make  in  French,  and  will  greatly  facili-  1 

tate  the  future  acquisition  of  that  tongue.  f 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  while  more  t 
favourable  opportunities  for  the  study  of  mo-   '  I 

dern  languages  than  any  which  the  managers  ( 

can  provide,  will  be  of  easy  access  to  a  large  I 

number  of  the  pupils  after  they  shall  have  t 

left  the  school,  the  proper  time  for  the  study  i 

of  the  ancient  tongues  will  then  have  been  1 

lost.  t 

It  may  also  be  proper  to  add,  as  an  obstacle  i 

to  the  proposed  introduction  of  the  study  of  I 

French,  that  it  must  necessarily  be  attended  I 

with  a  considerable  additional  charge  on  pa-  i 

rents,  sufficient  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  i 

teacher.  I 

The  managers,  therefore,  indulge  the  hope 

that  existing  arrangements  may  be  permitted  i 
to  remain  undisturbed,  and  that  parents  gene- 
rally will  see  the  advantage  of  promoting,  as 
far  as  practicable,  an  adherence  to  the  course 
of  studies  adopted,  after  much  reflection,  by 
the  board. 

By  direction,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Charles  Yarnall,  Sec'ry.. 
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From  the  Commercial  HeraUl. 
e  BEET  SUGAR. 

0  (Concluded.) 

Ii       "  At  Valenciennes  and  the  neighbourhood 
li    there  were,  three  years  ago,  thirteen  sugar 
il    manufactories ;  now,  there  are  sixty-four ! 
D    Land  which  was  worth  500  f.  an  arpent  will 
n    now  bring  1200,  labour  has  very  much  risen, 
e    and  never,  in  any  country,  did  I  witness  such 
excellent  farming.    The  residuum  from  the 
sugar  houses  is  extremely  rich,  as  a  manure, 
and  this  they  are  now  spreading  on  their 
young  crops  of  clover,  which  are  prodigiously 
8    flourishing ;  they  do  not  manure  for  the  beet, 
e    but  for  the  preceding  crop;  and  one  half  the 
expense  of  hoeing  and  cleaning  the  beet  is 
1.    charged  to  the  following  crop,  which  is  so 
if    much  benefited  by  the  operations.    The  drill 
e    which  they  use,  Crespel's,  sowing  eight  pounds 
II    of  seed  to  the  acre,  is  a  most  valuable  instru- 
g    ment  for  the  lands  in  America.    At  a  manu- 
if    factory  in  Valenciennes,  conducted  by  a  far- 
e    mer,  who  is  also  a  brewer,  a  wine  merchant 
i.    and  a  distiller,  I  saw  some  very  good  ma- 

0  chinery,  which  crushes  50,000  lbs.  of  beet  in 
e  twenty-four  hours ;  at  another  they  crush 
e    70,000  lbs.  while  a  third  crushes  75,000  lbs. 

1  evaporating  all  the  juice  and  crystalizing  all 
i.    the  sugar  therefrom  in  sixteen  hours  only. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  beet  yield  eighty-five 

i.  pounds  of  juice.    The  brewer  purchases  beet 

0  root  for  one  franc  per  hundred  pounds,  and 
!,  sells  the  pressed  cake  for  oxen  and  sheep,  at 
r  five  cents  per  basket,  about  half  a  bushel :  on 
).  the  other  side  of  Valenciennes,  at  the  dis- 
(.  tance  of  a  few  miles,  I  was  introduced  to  a 
e  person  whose  premises  are  enormously  large. 
„  I  saw,  in  one  stable  fifty  large  ploughing 
e  horses,  seven  saddle  horses  in  another  stable, 
(  thirty  fatting  oxen,  which  have  nothing  but 
e  the  cake  and  straw  to  feed  on,  and  two  of  the 
s  largest  oxen  I  have  seen  for  many  years, 
•.  finishing  off  with  cake  mixed  with  oil  cake,  a 
if  most  capital  food  ;  his  sheep  were  feeding  on 
y  the  cake,  but  they  were  a  breeding  flock ; 

his  beet  roots  were  very  fine,  and  had  been 

.  preserved  from  the  frost  much  better  than 

e  those  of  many  of  his  neighbours;  he  calculates 

I.  that,  in  a  good  season,  the  beets  yield  ten  per 

s  cent,  of  saccharine,  say  six  of  crystalized  su- 

e  gar,  three  of  molasses,  and  one  of  molasses 

e  contained  in  the  cake.    Now  all  the  manu- 

j.  factories  which  I  had  yet  seen  were  very 

II  large,  and  conducted  at  an  expense  of  ma- 
chinery truly  astounding :  this  I  was  regret- 

j  ing  to  a  person  in  this  town,  who  told  me 

1  there  was  a  curious  man  residing  in  one  of 
J  the  back  streets,  who  had  made  sugar  this 

winter  with  machinery  of  his  own  invention, 
J    and  almost  by  the  labour  of  his  own  hands : 

he  took  me  to  see  his  works,  but  he  had 
J  finished  crushing.  I  found  him  a  native  ge- 
j    nius ;  he  told  us  he  had  not  the  means  to 

purchase  the  expensive  machinery,  still  he 
J  i  was  determined  to  make  sugar,  and  so  he 
J  did.  His  premises  are  small,  and  his  works 
»  !  entirely  without  steam  ;  his  crushing  mill  is 

driven  by  horses,  which  he  feeds  upon  the 
I    cake,  and  he  hires  land  ready  prepared  for 

the  beet,  of  the  neighbouring  farmers  ;  thus 

he  has  every  disadvantage,  and  yet,  in  this 

way  he  made  100,000  lbs.  of  sugar  from  the 


2d  Sept.  to  the  21st  March  (I  think  he  said), 
and  intends  to  make  200,000  next  year.  It 
is  curious  to  see  his  machinery  after  being 
so  much  amongst  steam  engines,  and  a  power 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses,  &c.  but 
much  of  it  might  be  adopted  for  the  use  of 
our  farmers.  He  has  given  me  permission 
to  make  drawings  of  the  whole,  and  I  mean 
to  off"  coat  and  work  with  him  at  crystalizing 
his  molasses,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
process  by  far.  *  *  *  *  But  the  culti- 
vation of  the  beet  embraces  three  grand  and 
distinct  objects ;  first  the  making  of  sugar, 
second  the  feeding  of  cattle,  third  the  im- 
provement of  agriculture,  or  rather  of  hus- 
bandry: eiiher  ot'  these  is  of  vast  importance; 
together,  they  form  a  whole  which  I  have 
no  fear  about,  let  competition  come  from 
what  quarter  it  may.    #       *       *  * 

"  One  thing  is  certain,  all  the  continent  is 
preparing  to  make  sugar  from  the  beet,  and 
from  hence  to  Belgium  the  country  is  covered 
with  it  and  sugar-houses;  in  many  places  be- 
tween Valenciennes  and  this,  I  counted  six  or 
eight  of  these  large  buildings  together,  and 
at  one  place  there  were  actually  twenty  in 
sight  at  one  time !  This  says  something — 
what  is  it  ? 

***** 

"  At  Valenciennes,  a  gentleman  is  erecting 
an  immensely  large  building  as  a  refinery  for 
beet  sugar — he  will  refine  two  millions  of 
pounds  a  year ;  he  politely  showed  me  the 
works,  and  invited  me  to  visit  him  again, 
when  all  is  in  operation,  which  I  intend  to 
do,  as  this  part  of  the  business  may  eventually 
be  of  importance  to  us.  There  are  many  very 
large  sugar-houses  near  Lisle,  which  I  am  to 
see  after  I  have  finished  here ;  they  will  not 
then  be  crushing,  but  working  up  molasses. 
I  can  then  see  their  machinery,  which  is  al- 
most different  in  every  manufactory  which  I 
visit,  especially  the  arrangement. 

"  Tuesday,  5th  of  April. — I  have  now  spent 
a  long  day  at  Mr.  C.'s  noble  manufactory.  In- 
deed I  know  not  how  to  express  what  I  feel. 
One  thing  is  quite  certain,  the  manufacture 
will  soon  be  planted  in  America  by  some  one, 
and  be  followed  up  by  hundreds. 

*         *         *         *  * 

"  The  land  must  be  healthy,  not  a  wet  svh- 
soil,  for  if  it  be  so,  although  it  might  produce 
the  finest  crops,  they  would  decay  during  the 
winter  to  a  certainty.       *        *  * 

"  My  friend — he  of  the  small  manufactory — 
will  enable  me  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  for 
our  farmers,  but  they  must  not  expect  to 
work  at  such  a  profit  as  is  done  by  the  im- 
proved machinery.  But  I  find,  after  all,  I 
must  purchase  the  drill.  I  have  spent  some 
time  to-day  examining  its  parts,  and  the  more 
I  see  the  more  am  I  satisfied  it  would  not  be 
in  my  power  to  do  justice  by  a  model  either 
to  it,  to  myself,  or  to  the  land  of  my  adoption. 
It  is  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  packed  more 
snugly ;  but  whatever  be  the  cost  or  the  la- 
bour, I  am  willing  to  debit  it  with  the  whole 
with  no  fear  for  the  result :  you  will  see  it  is 
cheap  too. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

"  If  I  stay,  I  shall  witness  much  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  crop  of  beet,  and  probably 


some  other  crops  that  might  be  advantageously 
transported  to  America.       *  * 

"Arras,  22d  April,  1836. 

"  Jacob  Snider,  Jun.  Esq. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Your  welcome  letter  of  23d 
March  I  have  received,  and  am  truly  thank- 
ful that  all  our  friends  are  in  health ;  will 
they  accept  my  affectionate  and  grateful  re- 
membrance ?  By  this  time  you  will  have  re- 
ceived several  letters  from  me  on  the  subject 
of  my  mission.  I  have  said  that  the  beet 
root  sugar  business  is  becoming  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  whole  continent;  as  a 
proof  that  it  is  so,  there  is  not  a  coppersmith 
or  iron  founder  in  this  department  of  France 
who  has  not  more  orders  for  machinery  than 
he  can  execute.  One  in  this  town,  who  em- 
ploys three  hundred  workmen  in  copper,  brass, 
and  iron,  has  orders  for  two  years  to  come, 
chiefly  in  the  sugar  machinery  for  foreign 
countries.  I  have  also  said  that  the  success 
attending  the  fabrication  has  in  a  great  mea- 
sure been  owing  to  the  encourasement  held 
out  by  the  government,  who  have  offered  pre- 
miums for  the  best  modes  of  preparation,  and 
in  this  they  have  been  joined  by  the  scientific 
bodies  in  France  and  other  countries.  Thus 
far  all  has  been  well,  and  no  one  can  calculate 
the  good  that  has  been  effected  by  this  branch 
of  agrico-manufacture  ;  the  face,  both  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  has  been  changed, 
and  industry  and  happiness  have  been  the  re- 
sult ;  but  now,  the  government  is  about  to 
work  a  revolution,  which,  like  all  others  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  country,  aims  at  too 
much  ;  it  must  pull  down  before  it  can  repair. 
A  tax  is  proposed  to  be  laid  upon  beet  sugar, 
which  will  in  its  consequences  as  effectually 
ruin  the  manufacture  as  that  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  favour  of  the  same  government, 
for  it  is  not  possible  for  one  manufacturer  in 
ten  to  observe  the  restrictions  to  which  all 
are  made  subject.  In  the  first  place  every 
manufactory  must  be  enclosed  by  a  high  wall 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor,  and  to 
have  but  one  door  of  entrance,  just  within 
which  a  house  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  resi- 
dence of  excisemen,  who  are  to  be  on  duty 
here  day  and  night,  and  to  have  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  concern ;  every  man  who  makes 
100,000  kilogrammes  of  sugar  is  to  pay  these 
excisemen  2000  francs  per  annum  for  their 
support ;  150,000  kilogrammes,  3,500  francs, 
and  then  comes  the  primary  tax  of  fifteen 
francs  per  kilogramme,  on  all  sugar  that  is 
made.  Now  what  is  the  object  of  the  govern- 
ment 1  Is  it  to  assist  the  colonies  ?  to  levy 
monejr  in  the  way  of  a  tax  ?  or  to  ruin  the 
beet  sugar  trade  ?  If  it  be  the  first,  let  them 
reduce  the  duty  upon  colonial  sugar ;  if  the 
second,  let  them  ta.x  the  sugar  as  is  proposed, 
to  which  there  is  no  objection ;  if  the  third, 
the  plan  which  they  propose  will  serve  their 
purpose  most  completely.  Now  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  maimfactories  are  erected  in 
situations  where  they  could  not  be  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  as  they  are  attached  to  other  build- 
ings; to  remove  these  is  quite  out  of  the  power 
of  the  proprietors,  who  have  in  many  instances 
expended  a  fortune  in  their  erection  and  fit- 
tings up:  these  therefore  must  be  abandoned, 
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as  must  all  those  of  small  extent,  who  could 
not  if  they  would,  afford  to  keep  the  attend- 
ants out  of  their  slender  business;  many  others 
would  quit  a  pursuit  fettered  with  such  odious 
exactions.  It  is  true  some  of  the  large  manu- 
factories might  be  continued,  for  sugar  would 
rise  in  price  in  consequence  of  a  scarcity  in 
the  market ;  the  result,  however,  would  be, 
the  people  would  be  debarred,  as  formerly, 
of  the  use  of  it.  I  have  been  led  into  this 
subject  by  your  remark  that  the  island  of 
Guadeloupe  has  petitioned  to  be  permitted  to 
trade  elsewhere  than  to  France ;  but  this, 
that  island  has  long  done,  and  permission  has 
not  been  given ;  nor  will  it  be  necessary  if 
this  tax  be  levied  :  but  in  the  event  of  their 
being  so  permitted,  how  shall  we  in  America 
be  affected  by  it  ?  would  sugar  be  permitted 
to  be  introduced  to  the  destruction  of  our 
own  manufacture  ?  From  what  I  have  seen  I 
am  not  afraid  to  compete  with  the  cane,  acre 
for  acre,  for  it  is  not  the  mere  article  of  su- 
gar that  is  of  importance,  or  rather  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, of  happiness, — of  beef  and  mutton,  if 
you  will,  that  it  engenders  in  a  country,  which 
is  of  far  greater  consequence.  Permit  me 
to  transcribe  from  one  of  the  papers  some  re- 
marks which  are  I  think  peculiarly  applicable 
to  the  subject.  '  However  desirable  it  might 
be  to  preserve  or  to  favour  the  colonies,  the 
time  of  their  exclusive  supply  of  the  market 
with  sugar  is  gone  by;  the  species  of  cultiva- 
tion now  naturalized  in  thirty-six  departments 
of  Fi  ance  is  well  worth  the  produce  of  three 
islands  lost  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  To 
prefer  the  latter  to  the  former  is  about  as 
reasonable  as  to  adhere  to  the  use  of  bows 
and  arrows  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder. 
The  making  of  beet  sugar,  for  which  the 
population  of  France  has  shown  a  wonderful 
aptitude,  is  a  kind  of  Godsend  that  should  be 
taken  advantage  of,  for  the  uniting  together 
of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  art ;  the 
whole  system  of  the  law  for  imposing  duties 
on  beet  sugar  is  bad,  it  starts  from  false  ideas, 
and  leads  to  the  most  lamentable  results.' 

"  I  am  aware,  however,  that  the  question 
of  free  trade,  like  that  of  the  currency,  is  to 
be  handled  delicately ;  I  am  not  competent 
to  the  task  and  must  leave  this  knotty  point 
to  those  who  are.  I  shall  be  capable,  how- 
ever, to  make  beet  sugar  on  my  return ;  and 
if  he  who  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  may  I  hope  to  enjoy  that  luxury 
on  my  return !  The  present  season  is  re- 
markable for  having  its  crushing  process  ex- 
tended to  an  unusual  length,  which  has  given 
■me  advantages  which  I  could  not  else  have 
enjoyed.  We  are  now  busily  engaged  with 
the  molasses  of  second  and  liiird  (|ua!iti('8, 
and  I  visit  two  manufactories  for  tho  |)urpose 
of  initiation  into  this  important  branch  of  the 
process ;  I  am  also  farming  and  planting  beet 
roots  for  seed,  as  well  as  preparing  the  ma- 
terial for  clarifying  at  Mr.  C.  s  mills,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.  Mr.  C.  has 
two  farms  near,  both  of  which  I  visit ;  he 
will  have  four  hundred  acres  of  beets  on  these 
this  year;  here  are  many  hundred  acres  of 
wheat  after  beets,  clean  as  a  garden,  but  the 


rotation  is  not  good ;  spring  corn  is  prefer- 
able, with  seeds,  and  so  Mr.  Walker  will  say, 
I  know.  I  went  to  inspect  the  large  sugar 
house  of  monsieur,  the  deputy,  last  week  ;  I 
had  a  letter  of  introduction  to  him  from  the 
Mayor  of  Boulogne ;  he  was  absent  on  his 
duty  at  Paris,  but  his  lady  received  me  gra- 
ciously, giving  me  a  letter  to  the  manager  of 
the  works :  he  was  not  present,  so  I  reserved 
the  letter  to  show  you  the  warmth  and  kind- 
ness which  I  experienced  from  all.  The 
works  cost  £12,000,  and  expend  the  steam  of 
ninety  horse  power,  but  the  principle  is  not 
good,  and  they  work  to  great  disadvantage  ; 
several  of  their  boilers  cost  2,000  francs 
each.  They  keep  forty  horses  and  mules, 
and  were  engaged  in  sowing  beet  seed  with 
Mr.  C.'s  drill,  which  I  should  say  drills  five 
rows  at  once,  harrowing  in  and  rolling  the 
seed  at  the  same  time.  In  a  few  days  I  am 
going  to  Valenciennes,  to  see  a  manufactory 
belonging  to  a  farmer  who  has  received  the 
silver  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  in  Paris, 
for  machinery  by  which,  with  the  help  of  his 
own  family,  he  makes  fifty  pounds  of  sugar  a 
day.  I  have  heard  also  oi  two  other  manu- 
facturers there  who  have  improved  machinery. 
But  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  country  where  they 
grow  immense  quantities  of  the  white  poppy 
for  the  oil.  It  is  used  instead  of  olive  oil,  and 
is  sent  to  Paris  and  elsewhere  to  mix  with 
that,  and  goes  from  thence  all  over  the  conti- 
nent as  the  best  olive  oil.  It  is  a  very  profit- 
able crop,  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  harvested  most  cheaply,  coming  ripe  in 
about  three  months  (some  say  two.)  I  visit 
two  crushing  mills,  and  am  astonished  to  find 
that  the  produce  of  oil  is  twenty -five  per  cent, 
from  these  insignificant  seeds.  One  of  these 
mills  is  on  a  very  grand  scale:  the  machinery 
in  one  room  cost  £4000,  but  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  I  go  to-morrow  to  see  a  windmill, 
where  the  same  work  is  done  to  profit.  The 
poppy  is  cultivated  on  exhausted  soil,  without 
manure ;  such  yielding  most  oil.  The  seed 
is  drilled,  and  kept  clean,  and  the  capsules 
when  ripe  are  shaken  into  cloths  spread  upon 
the  ground ;  and  in  one  hour  after,  the  oil  is 
made  and  fit  for  the  market  !  This  then  is  the 
crop  for  us ;  the  plant  flourishes  well  in  light 
soils.  I  have  this  day  despatched  to  Havre, 
to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Wells  &  Green,  a  box 
containing  twenty-three  pounds  brown  sugar, 
first  and  second  quality,  7nade  under  my  in- 
spection; six  pounds  of  white  powdered  sugar 
of  great  purity,  made  from  the  beet  at  Famars, 
near  Valenciennes ;  two  bottles  poppy  oil  of 
first  quality  as  samples,  and  two  gallons  of 
poppy  seed  of  the  true  species,  for  sowing 
this  season;  which  will  yield  seed  sufiicient 
for  a  good  breadth  next  season.  Will  you 
disseminate  this  poppy  seed  very  extensively, 
that  we  may  judge  of  the  proper  soil,  and  the 
climate  best  suited  to  its  growth." 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Lon- 
don, dated  March  ."30. 

"  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pedder.  He 
feels  very  sanguine.  Has  sent  beet  sped  per 
Havre  packets.  He  is  very  anxious  to  pur- 
chase the  seed  drill,  about  £20,  and  proposes 
having  a  model  made.    He  considers  it  a 


highly  valuable  machine.  I  purpose  writing 
to  him  to  say  that,  if  he  still  entertains  this 
opinion  and  a  model  will  not  clearly  put  you 
in  possession  of  its  merits,  I  will  venture  to 
authorise  his  drawing  on  me  for  the  amount. 
Mr.  Pedder  seems  very  intelligent  and  assi- 
duous, and  has  been  highly  favoured  by  cir- 
cumstances. Dr.  B.  gave  him  very  useful 
letters,  and  he  met  at  Arras  a  Prussian  pro- 
fessor and  chemist,  with  a  draughtsman,  in 
pursuit  of  the  same  object,  who  had  nearly 
finished  his  enquiries  and  gave  him  the  bene- 
fit of  them ;  also,  an  engineer  sent  there  by 
Messrs.  Taylor  &  Co.  and  who  is  giving  him 
every  information.  He  says  the  machinery 
is  expensive  and  powerful.  Mr.  Pedder  will 
remain  in  that  neighbourhood  some  time.  I 
think  you  were  fortunate  in  selecting  Mr. 
Pedder,  and  he  hopes  to  succeed." 

ENGLAND  IN  1835. 

Being  a  Series  of  Letters  written  to  Friends  in  Ger- 
many, during  a  Residence  in  London  and  Excur- 
sior.s  into  the  Provinces.  By  Frederick  von  Rac- 
MER,  Professor  of  History  at  Itie  Univeisily  of 
Berlin. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  very  supe- 
rior character  to  the  flimsy,  flippant,  tittle- 
tattle  cast  of  the  general  run  of  modern  books 
of  travels.  Our  opportunity  of  examining  it 
has  been  limited  to  that  portion  only  which 
has  already  appeared  in  "  Waldie's  Select 
Circulating  Library,"  from  which  we  have 
made  the  following  extracts  : — 

"  March  2lst,  1835.  I  embarked  on  board 
the  steamer  Liverpool,  the  fare  of  which  is 
three  pounds.  Here  I  found  one  Englishman 
of  education,  the  sailors,  and  a  Prussian,  a 
French,  and  a  Neapolitan  courier.  You  may 
think  that  I  contributed  to  my  utmost  to- 
wards the  confusion  of  tongues  in  this  Babel. 
I  got  great  applause  by  translating  German, 
French  and  Italian,  into  English  ;  not  indeed 
quite  so  smoothly  as  a  steamboat,  but  with 
sundry  jolts,  botches,  and  halts,  like  an  old 
yellow  Saxon  coach. 

"  I  ate  with  great  moderation  on  board  the 
steamer,  from  fear  of  sea-sickness.  But  be- 
hold, all  my  fears  were  this  time  unfounded. 
The  sea  was  scarcely  more  rippled  than  the 
Havel  at  Potsdam.  I  not  only  stayed  on  deck 
to  enjoy  the  sunset,  but  as  night  came  on,  I 
was  not  less  delighted  by  the  bright  stars, 
and  the  flickering  lamps  in  the  rigging  of  our 
vessel.  I  slept  very  well  in  my  berth,  but 
was  on  deck  again  before  daybreak,  that  I 
might  see  the  sunrise.  The  day  before,  the 
sea  was  like  the  most  beautiful  chrysophras, 
interspersed  with  strings  of  pearls,  caused  by 
the  motion  of  the  steamer ;  now  it  lay  before 
me  still  and  solid — it  looked  as  if  one  might 
skate  on  the  ice-coloured  surface.  One  of 
the  Englishmen  said  that  he  had  crossed  the 
sea  forty  times,  but  had  never  before  seen  it 
so  calm.  I  felt  as  little  agitation  or  incon- 
venience as  if  I  had  been  lying  on  my  sofa. 

"  When  I  came  on  deck  early  on  the  22d, 
we  had  already  left  the  North  Foreland  and 
Margate  behind  us  ;  on  one  side  lay  the  island 
of  Sheppy  with  its  wooded  hills,  and  shortly 
after  the  somewhat  lower  coast  of  Essex  came 
in  sight.    Vessels  of  every  kind  swarmed 
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around  us  like  sea-birds  ;  but  wh^  we  reach- 
ed Gravesend,  their  number  increased  so 
much,  and  the  beauty  of  the  nearer  and 
richly-cultivated  shores  became  so  much 
greater,  that  I  was  involuntarily  overcome 
by  wonder  and  emotion.  Recollections  of 
the  gradual  upward  course  by  which  this 
happy  island  had  for  eighteen  centuries  been 
advancing  to  a  pitch  of  elevation  unmatched 
in  the  history  of  the  world  ;  of  the  deeds  and 
the  sufferings,  the  exertions  and  the  errors, 
the  wars  and  the  conquests  of  her  kings,  her 
barons,  her  churchmen,  and  her  people — all 
came  crowding  upon  me.  I  enjoyed  the  de- 
light of  that  high  and  generous  enthusiasm 
which  the  ordinary  incidents  of  life  cannot  call 
forth,  and  my  whole  journey  seemed  to  me  to 
be  justified  and  rewarded  by  this  single  hour. 
But  this  was  only  rendered  possible  by  my 
having  been  for  years  at  home  in  England, 
and  my  haying  attuned  the  strings  of  my  head 
and  heart  for  this  iEolian  touch  of  external 
impressions,  by  solitary  historic  labour.  I 
was  much  moved  by  the  sight  of  Tilbury 
Fort,  where,  in  1588,  the  high-hearted  Eliza- 
beth assembled  and  encouraged  her  troops, 
and  thus  caused  the  overthrow  of  Spain,  and 
a  new  organization  of  the  world. 

"  From  Tilbury  to  Woolwich  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  are  bare  ;  from  Woolwich  to 
Greenwich  there  are  increasing  signs  of  in- 
dustry and  cultivation  ;  until,  on  arriving  at 
the  docks,  you  are  borne  along  through  ab- 
solute forests  of  ships.  Compared  with  this, 
any  thing  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen 
at  Havre,  Bordeaux,  or  Marseilles,  is  like  a 
single  room  cut  out  of  this  immeasurable 
palace.  It  is  true  that  here,  as  in  Paris,  the 
buildings  are,  at  first  sight,  in  no  respect 
striking  ;  but  their  very  peculiarities  show 
a  definite  practical  aim  which  distinguishes 
them  from  ordinary  buildings,  and  gives  them 
an  interest  of  their  own.  If,  however,  the 
predominancy  of  mere  utility  and  convenience, 
to  the  neglect  of  all  considerations  of  beauty, 
be  objected  to  English  architecture,  this 
crowd  of  ships  is  so  far  more  striking  and 
important  a  feature  in  the  view,  that  all  those 
of  the  land  appear  insignificant. 

"  Here  one  sees  that  London  is  the  real 
capital  of  the  world  ;  not  Paris — spite  of  the 
pretensions  of  its  journalists  and  coteries. 
Paris  is  more  pre-eminently  the  town,  Ger- 
many the  country,  but  London  alone  is  en- 
titled to  talk  of  being  the  world." 

"  March  9.Aih.  I  cannot  give  you  much 
information  at  present  on  other  points,  for  to- 
day the  delivery  of  my  letters  of  introduction 
begins.  As  to  the  first  impression  made  by 
the  city,  the  houses,  the  shops,  &c.,  I  can 
tell  you  much,  and  of  a  very  favourable  kind. 
Extent,  circumference,  quantity,  are  certain- 
ly by  no  means  the  measure  of  value  or  of 
excellence  (either  in  cities,  or  in  art  or 
science) ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the  quantity, 
which  surpasses  that  of  all  other  cities  in 
Europe,  or  indeed  in  the  world,  is  of  itself  in 
the  highest  degree  remarkable  and  imposing. 
Add  to  this,  that  in  and  with  the  quantity  of 
London  the  quality  also  displays  itself.  Thus, 
or  example,  you  perceive  wealth  growing  out 
«f  the  most  varied  and  QompUcated  activity, 


which  demands  and  exercises  both  body  and 
mind  ;  you  perceive  the  talent  of  acquiring 
and  of  enjoying ;  the  security  of  property, 
widely  diffused  and  deeply  rooted  amid  these 
masses.  Destruction  and  decline  are  indeed 
the  lot  of  every  thing  human  ;  but  oaks  take 
root,  grow,  and  endure  somewhat  differently 
from  mushrooms.  Does  not  Rome  still  stand, 
after  thousands  of  years  of  decay  ? — was  not 
her  second  life  still  more  pregnant  and  power- 
ful than  her  first  1  And  what  has  not  Paris 
withstood  1  whereas  London  has  hardly  known 
the  touch  of  calamity. 

"  At  the  first  glance  Paris  appears  more 
brilliant,  elegant,  and  attractive  than  Lon- 
don ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  impression 
is  to  this,  what  the  substitute  is  to  the 
reality  ;  what  the  tastefully  and  skilfully  plat- 
ed ware  is  to  the  noble  metal  in  the  ore. 
These  dingy  walls  bespeak  far  greater  riches: 
perhaps,  too,  an  indifference  to  all  the  small 
expedients  by  which  comparative  poverty 
strives  to  diffuse  an  air  of  competence  and  of 
elegance  around  it  by  dint  of  care  and  orna- 
ment. In  like  manner,  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  the  streets  has  a  totally  distinct  character; 
in  London  it  is  always  the  tumult  and  cla- 
mour of  business  ;  in  Paris,  the  obtrusive- 
ness  and  petulance  of  vanity  ;  in  Naples,  the 
throng  of  idleness ;  in  Berlin,  at  the  utmost, 
the  naughty  boys  :  siivm  ciiiquc,'' 

March  31  st.  The  author  receives  an  in- 
vitation to  dine,  and  thus  j  emarks : — "  I  ac- 
cepted his  invitation  to  dinner,  which  was  not 
over  till  midnight.  If  I  am  to  infer  from  my 
own  humble  dinner  the  expense  of  this,  it 
certainly  cost  more  pounds  per  head  than  that 
does  shillings.  In  the  first  place,  the  furni- 
ture of  the  rooms  was  antique  ;  hangings  and 
furniture  resplendent  with  silk  and  gold ;  the 
dinner  service  of  silver,  a  silver  hot  plate  un- 
der every  plate,  change  of  knives  and  silver 
forks  with  every  dish,  and  of  these  dishes,  as 
well  as  of  the  wines,  a  countless  succession ; 
servants  in  full  livery,  and  all  in  white  kid 
gloves.  Though  I  passed  on  all  the  strong 
wines,  and  drank  but  few  of  the  healths  or 
toasts,  I  yet  drank  too  much.  This  was  al- 
most inevitable,  from  the  want  of  any  drinks 
for  quenching  thirst,  and  the  high  seasoning 
of  the  dishes,  which  are  almost  as  burning  as 
the  wines.  Several  times,  when  all  the  plates 
were  removed,  I  thought  the  business  was  at 
an  end,  but  in  a  minute  the  table  was  full 
again.  At  length  we  came  to  the  rinsing  the 
mouth ;  but  instead  of  rising  after  this  opera- 
tion, it  was  only  succeeded  by  new  varieties 
of  sweet  dishes.  Again  the  table  was  cleared, 
and  a  large  silver  basin  was  placed  before 
one  of  the  gentlemen.  He  poured  a  bottle  of 
water  into  it,  dipped  in  a  corner  of  his  nap- 
kin, and  pushed  the  basin  to  me.  It  was 
filled  with  rose  water,  and  was  a  new  and 
very  refreshing  luxury  to  me.  At  length  we 
arose ;  but  the  ladies  only  left  the  room,  and 
passed  their  time  in  amusement  or  ennui, 
while  the  gentlemen  sat  down  again  and  did 
not  rejoin  the  ladies  for  an  hour.  Cards  were 
now  introduced  ;  but  I  made  my  escape,  mind- 
ful of  the  coming  day,  and  got  home  about 
midnight. 

"  Till  yesterday,  the  atmosphere  was  damp, 


foggy,  and  icy  cold — of  course  unpleasant  in 
the  highest  degree,  now  the  wind  has  changed, 
and  it  is  become  milder.  The  Museum  alone 
is  as  cold  as  ever  ;  and  thus,  as  in  Paris,  there 
is  every  possible  facility  for  catching  cold.  1 
take,  however,  great  precautions,  and  am  a 
very  industrious  eater  of  rhubarb  tart.  The 
first  time  this  was  offered  me  I  was  alarmed; 
but  it  is  not  made  of  the  root  of  the  Asiatic, 
but  of  the  stalk  of  the  English  rhubarb,  and 
tastes  very  like  apple  tart — indeed  apples  are 
not  unfrequently  mixed  with  it. 

"This  town  is  really  immeasurable;  and 
though  perhaps  there  is  no  one  point  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  rich  as  the  Pont  des  Arts  in  Paris, 
or  the  exit  from  the  Linden  in  Berlin ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  fresh  masses  and  rows  of 
houses,  palaces,  shops,  <fec.,  continually  arise 
before  you.  The  number  of  coaches  and 
equipages  far  exceeds  all  that  can  be  seen  in 
other  cities ;  and  you  are  led  to  think  some- 
thing extraordinary  is  going  on  in  this  or  that 
street,  whereas  it  is  only  the  daily  customary^ 
routine.  That  so  many  human  beings  can 
live  together  in  such  a  space,  carry  on  their 
occupations,  and  procure  food,  seems,  in  spite 
of  all  explanations,  a  miracle,  and  indicates  a 
pitch  of  civilisation  compared  to  which  the 
latifundia  are  at  best  but  grazing  grounds 
and  sheep  walks.  All  the  continental  capi- 
tals  are  capitals  of  one  country  only  ;  London 
is  the  capital  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  so  many 
other  countries  beside;  and  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  the 
world.  In  this  union  of  metropolitan  and 
commercial  city  lies  its  peculiar  character — 
its  exhaustless  principle  of  life  and  increase. 
Madrid,  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna,  Berlin,  &;c., 
are  capitals,  and  act  only  as  such ;  they  are 
not,  from  their  very  position,  power,  and  in- 
dustry, also  essentially  commercial  cities. 
Petersburg  has  some  resemblance  with  Lon- 
don, but  is  far  from  being  equally  favoured 
by  climate  and  situation. 

"  A  great  and  peculiar  beauty  of  London 
is  the  number  of  the  squares.  They  are  not, 
as  in  Berlin,  given  up  to  hucksters  and  sol- 
diers, or  to  horse-breakers  and  grooms  ;  but, 
leaving  the  br^oad  streets  for  such  uses,  they 
are  enclosed  with  elegant  iron  railings,  and 
the  fine  green  turf  in  the  inside  (already 
beautiful)  is  intersected  with  gravel  walks, 
and  adorned  with  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs. 

"  These  squares,  however,  are  far  surpassed 
by  the  parks.  Regent's  Park,  with  its  sur- 
rounding terraces  and  mansions,  is  alone  of 
great  extent  and  magnificence,  and  none  but 
a  frozen  stockfish  could  really  put  in  practice 
the  nil  admirari  while  looking  at  it." 

April  7.    "  S  's  caution,  '  That  one 

must  go  every  where  in  a  carriage,  or  one 
passes  for  nobody,'  is  either  an  old  fable,  or 
an  antiquated  truth.  Judging  by  the  descrip. 
tions  and  the  warnings  that  one  often  hears 
in  Germany,  or  receives  on  the  road,  one 
must  needs  believe  that  most  Englishmen  are 
fools  themselves,  or  take  foreigners  to  be  so. 
This  is  mere  absurd  talk.  They  are,  in  all 
respects,  as  reasonable  as  other  reasonable 
men  in  Europe;  and  whatever  their  peculiari- 
ties or  their  prejudices  on  this  point  ma}-  be, 
they  do  not  manifest  them-    So,  too,  in  thej^^ 
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dress ;  there  is  nothing  remarkable ;  and  even 
the  great  talk  about  their  extravagant  supply 
of  clean  linen  is  groundless.  I  see  what  I 
have  seen  every  where  else,  all  possible  gra- 
dations of  fine  and  coarse  linen  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  frequent  use  of  cotton  would  greatly  shock 
our  female  critics.  The  French  and  Germans 
are  not  a  whit  worse  provided  with  clean 
linen ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  in  London 
clean  linen  is  soon  dirty,  and  therefore  must 
be  very  frequently  changed.  For  the  same 
reason  hands  and  face  must  be  oftener  washed 
than  elsewhere.  If  I  go  out  clean,  and  re- 
turn in  an  hour,  I  am  certain  to  see  a  dozen 
black  spots  on  my  face. 

"  Just  as  absurd  are  the  cautions  one  re- 
ceives, as  if  one  were  in  danger  of  being,  if 
not  maltreated,  at  least  insulted  and  laughed 
at,  in  the  streets.  I  have  purposely  asked 
information  of  all  kinds  of  people  of  every 
class,  from  the  most  elegant-looking  down  to 
coal-heavers  and  errand-boys ;  and,  in  every 
instance,  it  was  given  with  a  readiness,  ful- 
ness, and  accuracy,  such  as  it  is  difficult  for 
a  foreigner  to  find  in  any  other  country.  Some 
even  accompanied  me,  without  asking  for,  or 
thinking  of,  any  pecuniary  reward ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  a  man  who  had  told  me  left,  by 
mistake,  instead  of  right,  ran  after  me  to  cor- 
rect his  error. 

"  The  grand  question  of  using  or  not  using 
a  carriage  thus  falls  entirely  to  the  ground. 
In  the  first  place,  the  incessant  noise  of  car- 
riages of  all  sorts  renders  it  impossible  that 
the  people  you  go  to  see  should  know  how 
their  visiters  come.  And  am  I  to  imagine  that 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  Lord  Holland,  are 
persons  likely  to  take  me  for  a  rich  man,  be- 
cause I  am  jolted  to  their  doors  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  or  to  think  me  the  worse  company 
because  I  come  on  foot?  And  so  I  do  here  as 
I  do  elsewhere :  if  the  distance  is  not  too 
great,  and  the  weather  is  good,  I  walk ;  if  I 
lose  too  much  time  in  walking,  or  the  wea- 
ther is  bad,  I  ride." 

April  12th,  "  In  the  course  of  delivering 
letters,  which  I  do  by  way  of  necessary  ex- 
ercise, I  went  for  the  first  time  through  Tor- 
rington,  Woburn,  Gordon,  Tavistock,  Russel, 
and  Bloomsbury  squares,  and  discovered,  with 
fresh  astonishment,  a  whole  city  of  the  most 
beautiful  streets,  squares,  and  gardens.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  new  buildings,  al- 
though they  present  a  wide  and  stately  front 
adorned  with  pillars  and  other  decorations, 
are  divided  into  many  comparatively  small 
and  narrow  houses.  Most  of  the  houses 
have  but  three  windows,  and  each  house  is 
inhabited  by  only  one  family,  who  are  more 
usually  tenants  than  proprietors  of  it.  The 
English  like  better  to  disperse  themselves 
through  three  stories,  than  to  inhabit  a  large 
suite  of  apartments,  and  endure  strange  occu- 
pants above  and  below  them.  Hence  persons 
oven  in  moderate  circumstances,  at  Berlin, 
seem,  when  they  throw  open  their  rooms,  to 
have  larger  and  better  habitations  than  here, 
where  the  dining-room  is  usually  below,  the 
sitting-room  on  the  first,  and  the  bed-room 
on  the  second  floor.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
hall  and  staircase  of  these  houses  are  far 


more  elegant  than  in  ours.  The  stairs  and 
floors  are  usually  covered  with  handsome  car- 
pets, and  even  my  lodging  is  not  without  this 
luxury.  The  Berlin  houses  have  a  more 
cheerful  aspect  from  their  gay  and  various 
colours.  But  if  people  attempted  to  wash  or 
colour  the  houses  here,  they  would  very  soon 
be  blackened  again. 

April  ISth.  "  I  went  yesterday,  on  a  most 
beautiful  morning,  down  Oxford  street,  and 
through  Hyde  Park,  to  Kensington,  to  break- 
fast with  Mr.  S.  The  distance  is  about  the 
same  as  from  my  house  in  Berlin,  to  Charlot- 
tenburg.  The  young  green  was  shooting  up 
on  every  side  in  spite  of  the  chilly  mornings 
and  evenings  ;  the  turf  already  wears  its  Eng- 
lish hue.  There  is  no  prohibition  against 
treading  upon  it,  as  with  us,  which  shows 
how  confidently  an  after-growth  is  reckoned 
upon :  on  the  contrary,  children  play  about, 
and  enormously  fat  sheep  graze  at  will.  Hyde 
Park  is  little  more  than  a  large  meadow.  The 
finest  trees  are  in  Kensington  gardens.  There 
is  no  trace  of  that  elegance  of  detail  which 
delights  one  so  much  in  the  Tuileries  and  the 
Luxembourg ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
tent is  far  greater,  and  the  general  effect  far 
more  rural  and  natural.  It  is  rather  to  be 
compared  with  our  Thiergarten,  or  with  the 
road  from  Dessau  to  Wortitz.  The  portion 
of  the  royal  family  which  appears  to  be  most 
popular  lives  at  Kensington ;  namely,  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  arid 
the  Princess  Victoria." 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Churchman. 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

We  find  in  the  British  Magazine  an  address 
delivered  by  this  distinguished  poet,  on  occa- 
sion of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  a  large 
school  about  to  be  erected  in  the  village  of 
Bowness,  Windermere.  The  school  was  en- 
dowed so  early  as  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
but  the  building,  having  fallen  to  decay,  is  to 
be  replaced  by  the  new  edifice  on  a  greatly 
enlarged  scale,  and  with  the  most  liberal  and 
spacious  accommodations,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  John  Bolton,  Esq.,  a  resident  of  Liverpool. 
The  original  trust  deed  directed  that  the  fund 
should  be  used  "  for  the  finding  and  mainte- 
nance of  an  able  schoolmaster,  for  teaching 
and  instructing  of  youth  within  the  said  ham- 
lets in  grammar,  writing,  reading,  and  other 
good  learning  and  discipline  meet  and  conve- 
nient for  them,  for  the  honour  of  God,  and 
for  the  better  advancement  and  preferment 
of  said  youth,"  &c.  Tliese  requirements  fur- 
nished Wordsworth  with  the  theme  of  his  ad- 
dress. We  give  a  part  of  it,  merely  premising 
that  wc  do  not  understand  what  is  said  re- 
specting Scriptural  facts,  6cc.  as  designed  to 
disparage  the  distinguishing  truths  of  the 
Scripture,  or  its  history  as  a  vehicle  of  com- 
municating them,  but  as  designed  simply  to 
urge  the  importance  of  rendering  these  truths, 
however  taught,  as  far  as  possible  influential 
on  the  aflcctions. 

"  Now,  my  friends  and  neighbours,  much 
as  we  must  admire  the  zeal  and  activity 
which  have  of  late  years  been  shown  in  the 
teaching  of  youth,  I  will  candidly  ask  those 


among  yo#  who  have  sufficient  opportunity 
to  observe,  whether  the  instruction  given  in 
many  schools  is,  in  fact,  meet  and  convenient? 
In  the  building  about  to  be  erected  here,  1 
have  not  the  smallest  reason  for  dreading 
that  it  will  be  otherwise.  But  I  speak  in  the 
hearing  of  persons  who  may  be  active  in  the 
management  of  schools  elsewhere  ;  and  they 
will  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  many  are  con- 
ducted at  present  so  as  to  afford  melancholy 
proof  that  the  instruction  is  neither  meet  nor 
convenient  for  the  pupils  there  taught,  nor, 
indeed,  for  the  human  mind  in  any  rank  or 
condition  of  society.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  religious  instruction,  the  most  important 
of  all,  is  neglected  ;  far  from  it ;  but  I  affirm 
that  it  is  too  often  given  with  reference,  less 
to  the  affections,  to  the  imagination,  and  to 
the  practical  duties,  than  to  subtile  distinc- 
tions in  points  of  doctrine,  and  to  facts  in 
Scripture  history,  of  which  a  knowledge  may 
be  brought  out  by  a  catechetical  process. 
This  error,  great  though  it  be,  ought  to  be 
looked  at  with  indulgence,  because  it  is  a 
tempting  thing  for  teachers  unduly  to  exer- 
cise the  understanding  and  memory,  inas- 
much as  progress  in  the  departments  in  which 
these  faculties  are  employed  is  most  obviously 
proved  to  the  teacher  himself,  and  most  flat- 
teringly exhibited  to  the  inspectors  of  schools 
and  casual  lookers  on.  A  still  more  lament- 
able error,  which  proceeds  much  from  the 
same  cause,  is  an  overstrained  application  to 
mental  processes  of  arithmetic  and  mathema- 
tics ;  and  a  too  minute  attention  to  depart- 
ments of  natural  and  civil  history.  How  much 
of  trick  may  mix  with  this  we  will  not  ask,  but 
the  display  of  precocious  intellectual  power 
in  these  branches  is  often  astonishing ;  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  so,  may,  for  the  most 
part,  be  pronounced  not  only  useless  but  in- 
jurious. The  training  that  fits  a  boxer  for 
victory  in  the  ring,  gives  him  strength  that 
cannot,  and  is  not  required  to  be  kept  up  for 
ordinary  labour,  and  often  lays  the  foundation 
for  subsequent  weakness  and  fatal  disease. 
In  like  manner  there  being  in  after-life  no 
call  for  these  extraordinary  powers  of  mind, 
and  little  use  for  the  knowledge,  the  powers 
decay,  and  the  knowledge  within  drops  ofi". 
Here  is  then  not  only  a  positive  injury,  but  a 
loss  of  opportunities  for  culture  of  intellect 
and  acquiring  information,  which,  as  being  in 
a  course  of  regular  demand,  would  be  here- 
after the  one  strengthened  and  the  other  na- 
tural!}' increased.  All  this  mischief,  my 
friends,  originates  in  a  decay  of  that  feeling 
which  our  fathers  had  uppermost  in  their 
hearts,  viz.  tliat  the  business  of  education 
siiould  be  conducted  for  the  honour  of  God. 
And  here  I  must  direct  your  attention  to  a 
fundamental  mistake,  bj'  which  this  age,  so 
dislinguisheil  for  its  marvellous  progress  in 
arts  and  sciences,  is  unhappily  characterised 
— a  mistake  manifested  in  the  use  of  the 
word  education,  which  is  habitually  confound- 
ed with  tvilion  or  school  instruction ;  this  is 
indeed  a  very  important  part  of  education, 
but  when  it  is  taken  for  the  whole,  we  are 
deceived  and  betrayed.  Education,  according 
to  the  derivation  of  the  word,  and  in  the  only 
use  of  which  it  is  strictly  justifiable,  compre- 
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hends  all  those  processes  and  influences,  come 
from  whence  they  may,  that  conduce  to  the 
best  development  of  the  bodily  powers,  and 
of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  facul- 
ties which  the  position  of  the  individual  ad- 
mits of.    In  this  just  and  high  sense  of  the 
word,  the  education  of  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  a  good  member  of  society  upon  Christian 
principles,  does  not  terminate  with  his  youth, 
but  goes  on  to  the  last  moment  of  his  con- 
scious earthly  existence — an  education  not 
for  a  time,  but  for  eternity.    To  education 
like  this  is  indispensably  necessary,  as  co- 
operating with  schoolmasters  and  ministers 
of  the  gospel,  the  never-ceasing  vigilance  of 
parents;  not  so  much  exercised  in  superadding 
their  pains  to  that  of  the  schoolmaster  or  mi- 
nister in  teaching  lessons  or  catechisms,  or 
by  enforcing  maxims  or  precepts,  (though 
this  part  of  their  duty  ought  to  be  habitually 
kept  in  mind,)  but  by  care  over  their  oivn 
conduct.    It  is  through  the  silent  operation 
of  example  in  their  own  well  regulated  be- 
haviour, and  by  accustoming  their  children 
early  to  the  discipline  of  daily  and  hourly  life 
in  such  offices  and  employments  as  the  situa- 
tion of  the  family  requires,  and  as  are  suit- 
able to  tender  years,  that  parents  become  in- 
finitely the  most  important  tutors  of  their 
children,  without  appearing,  or  positively 
meaning,  to  be  so.  This  education  of  circum- 
stances has  happily,  in  this  district,  not  yet 
"been  much  infringed  upon  by  experimental 
novelties;  parents  here  are  anxious  to  send 
their  offspring  to  those  schools  where  know- 
ledge substantially  useful  is  inculcated,  and 
those  arts  most  carefully  taught  for  which  in 
after-life  there  will  be  most  need.    This  is 
especially  true  of  the  judgments  of  parents 
respecting  the  instruction  of  their  daughters, 
which  Ucnow  they  would  wish  to  be  confined 
to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  plain 
needle-work,  or  any  other  art  favourable  to 
economy  and  home  comforts.    Their  shrewd 
sense  perceives  that  hands  full  of  employ- 
ment, and  a  head  not  above  it,  aflx)rd  the  best 
protection  against  restlessness  and  discontent, 
and  all  the  perilous  temptations  to  which, 
through  them,  youthful  females  are  exposed. 
It  is  related  of  Burns,  the  celebrated  Scotish 
poet,  that  once,  while  in  the  company  of  a 
friend  he  was  looking  from  an  eminence  over 
a  wide  tract  of  country,  he  said,  that  the  sight 
of  so  many  smoking  cottages  gave  a  pleasure 
to  his  mind  that  none  could  understand  who 
had  not  witnessed,  like  himself,  the  happiness 
and  worth  which  they  contained.    How  were 
these  happy  and  worthy  people  educated  ?  By 
the  influence  of  hereditary  good  example  at 
home,  and  by  their  parochial  schoolmasters 
opening  the  way  for  the  admonitions  and  ex- 
hortations of  their  clergy ;  that  was  a  time 
when  knowledge  was  perhaps  better  than 
now  distinguished  from  smatterings  of  in- 
formation, and  when  knowledge  was  more 
thought  of  in  due  subordination  to  wisdom. 
How  was  the  evening  before  the  Sabbath 
then  spent  by  the  families  among  which  the 
poet  was  brought  up?  He  has  himself  told 
us  in  imperishable  verse.    The  Bible  was 
brought  forth,  and  after  the  father  of  the  fa- 
mily had  reverently  laid  aside  his  bonnet, 


passages  of  Scripture  were  read,  and  the  poet 
thus  describes  what  followed  : — 

"Then  kneeling  down  to  heaven's  eternal  King, 

The  saint,  the  father,  and  the  husband  prays  ; 
Hope  springs  exulting  on  triumphant  wing, 

That  thus  they  all  shall  meet  in  future  days : 
There  ever  bask  in  uncreated  rays, 

No  more  to  sigh  or  shed  the  bitter  tear ; 
Together  hymning  their  Creator's  praise, 

In  such  society,  yet  still  more  dear; 
While  circling  time  moves  round  in  an  eternal 
sphere." 


From  the  Commercial  Herald  of  the  loth  inst. 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Paris. 
CULTIVATION  OF  THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

(SILESIAN  BEET.) 

This  plant  requires  light  ground,  that  has 
some  depth.  Those  who  cultivate  it  regularly, 
give  it  one  ploughing  before  winter,  and  an- 
other in  February  or  in  the  course  of  March : 
it  is  then  harrowed  in  order  to  make  it  as 
smooth  as  possible.  It  should  not  be  sown 
till  the  frost  is  no  longer  to  be  feared — it 
may  be  sown,  according  to  circumstances, 
from  the  end  of  March  to  the  end  of  May.  It 
is  sown  either  by  scattering  like  wheat,  or  in 
furrows,  regularly  distanced,  say  nine  inches 
apart.  The  first  mode  (like  wheat)  is  much 
quicker — the  second  more  profitable.  It  saves 
one  good  half  of  the  seed  which  is  used  for 
the  first  mode.  The  seed  thus  sowed,  and 
covered  by  something  like  an  inch  of  ground, 
soon  makes  its  appearance.  When  the  sprouts 
are  four  or  five  inches  fi'om  the  ground,  it  is 
proper  to  thin  them,  that  is  to  say,  to  prick 
out  the  excess  of  the  plant  which  may  injure 
the  growth  of  those  which  you  wish  to  re- 
main, and  care  must  be  had  to  suppress  such 
plants  as  are  less  healthy  and  vigorous,  and 
preserve  those  that  are  more  so. 

When  the  plant  has  been  thus  thinned,  or 
while  you  are  thinning  it,  it  should  be  weeded, 
with  a  weeding  hook  or  a  hoe — this  is  done 
here  to  advantage,  by  a  iceeder,  drawn  by  a 
hoi-se.  This  weeding  operation  must  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  while  the  plant  re- 
mains in  the  ground  to  prevent  wild  plants 
from  injuring  the  growth  of  the  beet  and 
choking  it. 

When  the  seed  has  been  thrown  on  the 
ground  in  the  common  way,  like  wheat,  it 
often  happens  that  several  parts  have  received 
no  seed  ;  in  this  case,  the  best  of  the  plants 
that  have  been  taken  from  those  places  which 
had  too  many,  are  to  be  picked  and  placed 
where  they  are  wanted ;  but  to  have  them 
succeed,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  root 
should  stand  upright  in  the  hole  made  to  re- 
ceive it.  If  the  weather  continues  long  dry, 
it  would  be  well  to  water  it.  During  the 
vegetation  of  beets,  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  leaves  being  taken  off";  the  growth 
of  the  plant  would  be  injured  by  it,  and  the 
loss  of  the  root  would  be  greater  than  the 
profit  that  would  accrue  from  the  leaves  be- 
ing taken  to  feed  the  cattle,  of  which  cows 
and  other  animals  are  quite  greedy. 

The  beets  ought  always  to  be  gathered  be- 
fore the  frost  or  frost-time  has  come,  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  losing  the  crop.   In  every  pai't 


of  France  that  operation  takes  place  in  Oc- 
tober. 

If  it  were  a  possible  thing  to  extract  the 
juice  of  a  crop  of  beets  as  soon  as  they  are 
out  of  the  ground,  the  produce  would  be  much 
greater  than  when  they  or  a  great  part  of 
them  are  kept  for  several  months  unworked. 
But  the  sugar  manufacturer  is  always  forced 
to  keep  for  several  months,  a  great  part 
which  has  not  been  submitted  to  the  opera- 
tion. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  place 
them  in  some  safe  place,  where  they  may  be 
found  when  wanted,  free  from  rot  and  fer- 
mentation, that  is  to  say,  before  the  plant  has 
suffered  either  vegetation  or  any  internal 
movement. 

Two  conditions  are  indispensable  for  the 
preservation  of  beet :  first,  that  they  may  be 
kept  in  a  place  sufficiently  dry  to  prevent  rot- 
ting without  being  hot  enough  to  promote  ve- 
getation, or  fermentation — second,  that  they 
be  completely  sheltered  from  frost.  What- 
ever part  is  touched  by  it,  is  lost  for  the  fa- 
brication of  sugar. 

An  arpent  of  land,  that  is  to  say,  1344 
square  fathoms  of  six  feet  (French)  square 
produces  20,000  pounds  weight  of  the  root. 


Communication. 
"THE  FRIEND." 

I  love  this  quarto  of  eight  pages.  It  comes 
to  me  in  my  solitude,  a  welcome  messenger 
from  the  busy  world, —  not  a  political  baro- 
meter, registering  the  fluctuating  hopes  and 
fears  of  hostile  parties, — not  a  broker's  list 
of  stocks  and  notes  and  exchanges, — not  a 
weaJdy  periodical,  with  column  after  column 
filled  with  the  sickly  sentiment  and  unnatural 
contrivances  called  love  tales, — nor  with 
abortive  essays  at  poetry;  but  healthful  in 
morals,  and  fervent  in  piety,  exemplifying 
the  power  of  religion  in  the  lives  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  advocating  those  noble  principles 
of  Christianity  lost  sight  of  in  the  dark  ages, 
but  which,  in  the  hold  they  have  taken  of  the 
consciences  of  men,  give  evidence  of  their 
continued  vitality.  Its  marriage  record 
prompts  full  many  a  benison  upon  the  linked 
lives  it  notices,  whilst  the  proximate  obituary 
dims  the  just  brightened  eye,  and  warns  us, 
like  the  monitory  page  of  Philip,  that  we  too 
are  mortal.  Sometimes  it  opens  the  book  of 
nature  with  the  key  of  science,  to  illustrate 
the  force  and  beauty  of  a  Scripture  passage, 
or  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  mighty  Archi- 
tect. 

"  It  draws  intelligence  from  every  clime, 
And  spreads  the  honey  of  its  deep  research, 
A  rich  repast  for  me." 

The  British  Classic  (alas  that  it  is  so)  has 
ceased  to  draw  from  the  rich  mine  of  "  our 
mother  tongue,"  the  invaluable  treasures  of 
intellect  and  piety.  The  Watchman  fails  to 
announce  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  and  the 
"  all's  well,"  or  the  dangers  of  the  passing 
hour.  Death  has  long  since  terminated  the 
"  Rambles  of  a  Naturalist ;"  and,  more  re- 
cently, he  has  unstrung  a  harp  of  poesy  from 
which,  at  the  bidding  of  the  gifted  author  of 
"  Scraps  from  my  Port  Folio,"  flowed  keen. 
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satiric  verse,  and  moral  lays,  and  holier  me- 
lodies. Huber,  whose  articles  on  entomology, 
gleaned  with  fidelity  from  the  long  and  varied 
and  accurate  observations  of  naturalists,  were 
so  full  of  curious  information, — he  too,  abash- 
ed perhaps  by  the  incredulous  amazement  of 
some  of  his  readers,  has  laid  aside  his  pen. 
Other  valued  contributors  have  also  discon- 
tinued or  become  dilatory  in  their  labours, 
yet  it  is  pleasant  to  observe,  that  notwith- 
standing this  falling  off,  "The  Friend"  does 
not  decline  in  interest,  but  gives  indications 
of  perennial  vigour. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  independent 
of  its  moral  and  religious,  certainly  its  most 
important,  influences,  it  is  calculated  to  bind 
our  society  together,  by  giving  to  its  mem- 
bers a  common  literature.  They  may  be 
widely  separated  and  for  a  long  time  enjoy 
no  personal  intercourse,  yet  when  they  meet 
they  will  find  that  they  have  had  "  common 
objects  in  the  world  of  mind,"  and  even  the 
farmer,  "  whose  talk  is  (proverbially)  of  bul- 
locks,"* is  able  to  participate  in  the  intel- 
lectual pleasures  of  those  whose  "  wisdom 
cometh  by  opportunit)'  of  leisure."  His  child- 
ren, if  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  valuable 
periodical,  wherever  they  may  go,  are  fitted 
for  the  enjoyment  of  Quaker  society,  nor  can 
they  fail  to  become  possessed  of  much  valua- 
ble general  knowledge.  Let  me  then  urge 
upon  my  brethren  of  this  class  this  additional 
motive  for  sustaining  "  The  Friend."  It  is 
one  in  my  estimation  of  no  trivial  importance, 
though  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  most 
powerful.  Verus. 

*  For  a  curious  epitome  of  a  farmer's  life,  see  Ec- 
clesiasticus,  38th  chapter. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
THE  PliAGUES    OP  EGYPT  ; 
OR,  god's  providence  magnified  in  the  care  of  his 

CHOSEN. 

When  darkness  over  Egypt  reigned, 

A  darkness  to  he  felt. 
Light  sweetly  slioiie  round  Goshen  still — 

The  tents  where  Israel  dwelt. 
Awe  struck,  the  Egyptians  silent  lay, 

They  rose  not  Irom  their  place  ; 
God's  finger  had  been  o'er  their  land, 

And  left  a  fearful  trace. 
The  very  idols  which  they  served 

A  gloom  around  them  llnew, 
The  stream  they  worshipped  turned  to  blood, 

The  sun  liis  light  withdrew. 
But  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened  still. 

Ho  lot  not  Israel  go. 
Until  Jehovah,  King  nf  Kings, 

Struck  the  last  fearful  blow. 
The  first-born  on  the  kingly  throne, 

The  first  born  in  tho  hall, 
God  sent  his  awful  mandate  forth, 

And  death  passed  over  all. 
No  house  remained  in  this  proud  land 

Which  mourned  not  for  its  dead, 
And  every  street  was  filled  with  gloom. 

And  every  heart  with  dread. 
At  midnight  v/as  the  message  sent: 

It  was  an  awful  hour, 
Proclaiming  man's  impotency. 

And  God's  eternal  power. 
The  mighty  monarch,  struck  with  awe, 

Dismissed  the  people  then. 
Contending  with  Omnipotence, 

He  felt,  indeed  was  vain. 


And  how  was  Israel  employed, 

When  light  around  them  shone  t 
They  then  prepared  the  paschal  lamb, 

And  stood  with  sandals  on ; 

Staves  in  their  hands,  loins  girded  too. 

They  waited  the  command 
To  throw  their  loosened  shackles  off, 

And  seek  tho  promised  land. 
But  first  they  ate  the  passover. 

And  freely  sprinkled  round 
The  blood  of  an  unblemished  lamb 

In  whom  no  spot  was  found. 
And  the  destroying  angel  passed 

Harmless  o'er  every  door 
Whose  sideposts,  and  whose  lintels  too. 

Faith's  striking  symbol  bore. 

Now  let  us  pause  and  ask  our  hearts 

If  we  have  aught  to  learn. 
If  very  many  teaching  things 

We  cannot  here  discern? 
Is  there  not  darkness  to  ho  felt 

In  Egypt  at  this  hour? 
And  does  she  not  refuse  to  bow 

Before  Jehovah's  power  ? 
And  oh  !  when  God's  ov/n  Israel 

Would  break  the  oppressor's  chain. 
Does  she  approach  his  sacred  throne 

And  supplicate  in  vain  ? 
Ah,  no !  upon  the  captive  still 

Is  poured  a  flood  of  light. 
While  he  prepares  for  better  worlds 

To  take  his  joyous  flight. 
His  bonds  are  burst — he  only  waits 

The  Omnipotent  command 
To  journey  forth — his  armour's  on, 

His  staff  within  his  hand. 
Not  settled  down  in  carnal  ease, 

This  world  is  not  his  home, 
A  pilgrim  and  a  stranger  here, 

He  seeks  for  one  to  come. 
Christ  is  his  holy  passover, 

He  has  a  part  in  Him — 
For  he  applies  his  blood,  in  faith, 

To  purify  from  sin. 
But  oh !  with  very  bitter  herbs 

It  must  be  eaten  still ; 
Suffering  is  yet  the  lot  of  those 

Who  do  their  Muster's  will. 

And  let  the  Christian  not  forget, 

Israel  was  bid  to  stay 
Within  the  shelter  of  the  tent 

Until  tho  opening  day. 
And  God  is  now  His  people's  tent. 

In  Him  may  we  abide — 
Then  though  the  faith  will  oft  be  proved. 

The  patience  oft  be  tried, 
An  hour  of  sweet  release  wiix  come, 

And  all  the  pilgrim  band. 
By  flame  and  cloud  alternate  led. 

Attain  the  promised  land. 
And  wearing  there  the  crown  of  joy, 

And  carrying  too  the  palm. 
Eternally  asciibe  the  praise 

To  God  and  to  the  Lamb. 

Anna. 

6th  mo.  1836. 


THE  TRIEND. 

SIXTH  MONTH,  25,  183G. 

By  information  derived  from  several 
Friends  who  attended  the  late  yearly  meet- 
ing for  New  England,  it  was  held  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  those  in  attendance — com- 
mencing as  usual  with  the  meeting  of  minis- 
ters and  elders,  at  Portsmouth,  on  the  11th 
of  the  present  month.  On  first  day,  the  12th, 
meetings  for  worship  were  held  at  this  place 
and  at  Newport ;  at  the  latter  a  large  con- 
course assembled,  ministers   from  several 


other  yearly  meetings  being  also  there.  On 
the  succeeding  day  the  general  yearly  meet- 
ing was  opened,  and  epistles  from  other  simi- 
lar bodies  were  received.  The  state  of  the 
Society  within  their  limits  underwent  an  in- 
vestigation, in  which  several  testimonies  em- 
braced in  the  queries  were  enforced,  and  coun- 
sel extended  to  encourage  the  members  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their^uties. 

A  document  declaratory  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity  as  held 
by  the  Society,  and  in  opposition  to  senti- 
ments recently  inculcated  in  divers  publica- 
tions repugnant  to  its  faith  on  those  points, 
was  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and  directed  to 
be  printed  and  circulated  throughout  its 
branches.  The  subject  of  more  fully  accom- 
modating the  members  by  holding  the  yearly 
meeting  in  a  more  convenient  and  accessible 
location  having  for  several  years  engaged  its 
attention,  a  report  was  made  by  a  committee 
which  had  it  in  charge  proposing  such  a  change, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  meeting ;  and  the 
subject  again  referred  to  the  committee  to 
suggest  next  year  a  suitable  place,  and  to  pre- 
pare an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  requisite 
buildings. 

A  larger  number  of  members  than  usual 
attended  on  this  occasion,  embracing  many 
of  the  younger  part  of  the  Society,  and  an 
affectionate  feeling  and  respect  for  each 
other's  sentiments  marked  their  proceedings; 
the  concerns  of  the  church  were  managed 
with  much  unanimity,  and  it  was  believed 
that  under  the  continued  blessing  of  its  ador- 
able Head,  such  annual  convocations  tend  to 
bind  Friends  together,  and  strengthen  them 
in  their  endeavours  to  promote  the  spreading 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ. 

We  conclude  to-day  the  extracts  from  J. 
Pedder's  correspondence  relative  to  beet  su- 
gar, and  have  also,  at  the  request  of  a  friend 
to  the  proposed  experiment,  inserted  a  letter 
on  the  culture  and  management  of  the  root, 
which  ought  to  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  other. 

Married  on  third  day,  the  7th  of  6th  month,  at 
Friends'  meeting-house,  on  New  street,  Philadelphia, 
Thomas  Loyd,  Jr.  to  Mary  P.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Benjamin  Cresson. 


Died  in  this  city,  on  sixth  day,  the  10th  instant, 
Abraham  H.  Woolman,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age. 

Died,  on  the  17th  instant,  at  her  residence  near  Pur- 
chase, West  Chester  county,  New  York,  Mary  Car- 
penter, wife  of  Thomas  Carpenter,  in  the  58th  year  of 
her  age. 

The  removal  of  this  dear  Friend  from  a  militant,  as 
we  humbly  believe,  to  a  triumphant  state,  has  left  a 
void  that  must  be  long  felt,  not  only  by  her  own  family, 
but  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  of  which  she  was  a  faith- 
ful and  constant  member.  Gentle,  amiable,  and  Unas, 
suraing,  in  her  disposition,  and  concerned  to  live  under 
the  government  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  few  persons  have 
exhibited  a  brighter  example  or  been  more  generally 
beloved.  She  filled  the  important  station  of  an  elder 
in  the  church  with  much  acceptance  to  her  friends. 

During  a  protracted  illness  she  was  eminently  sup- 
ported by  that  Divine  power  in  which  she  had  long 
confided — calm,  serene,  and  relying  on  the  merits  and 
the  mercy  of  our  Holy  Redeemer  for  salvation,  it  was 
a  privilege  to  visit  her;  the  sweetness  of  her  spirit 
and  her  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  will  seeming 
emphatically  to  say,  "  See  in  what  peace  a  Christian 
can  die." 
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April  19th.  "  I  have  often,  and  with  rea- 
son described  and  boasted  how  much  I  see 
and  learn  here  ;  but  that  you  may  not  fall 
into  the  foul  sin  of  envy,  and  undervalue  the 
comforts  of  your  country  and  your  home,  I 
must  send  you  a  few  hints  of  the  shady  side 
of  the  picture. 

"  The  root  of  most  of  the  miseries  is  the 
London  climate, — such,  at  least,  as  it  has  ex- 
hibited itself  to  me  from  my  arrival  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  is  true  I  see  the  sun,  but 
not  in  his  golden  radiance :  for  though  here 
is  wealth  enough  to  gild  every  thing  else,  he 
alone  appears  red  as  a  copper  kreuzer,  or 
pale  as  a  silver  groschen.  The  atmosphere 
of  Italy  is  so  transparent,  that  it  heightens 
all  colour,  but  this  bounds  the  view,  or  quite 
conceals  the  distance.  The  thick  fog  which 
generally  prevails  is  thoroughly  impregnated 
with  water,  and  this,  blended  with  the  air,  is 
chilling  and  penetrating  to  a  degree  of  which 
we  in  Berlin  have  no  idea.  I  must  now  ad- 
mit that  clear  dry  frost  is,  without  compari- 
son, less  injurious  than  this  damp,  wetting, 
ice-house  air.  The  doors  and  windows  are 
not  quite  so  bad  as  in  Rome,  but  much  less 
carefully  constructed  and  less  close  than  ours. 
We  do  not  want  them,  say  the  English ;  and 
when  I  try  to  contradict  them,  my  voice 
trembles  with  cold.  Although  the  grates 
consume  a  monstrous  quantity  of  coals,  the 
temperature  of  the  rooms  is  never  equal.  If 
by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of  heaping  on,  stirring, 
raking  out  ashes,  &c.,  I  have  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  good  fire,  I  am  scorched 
on  one  side,  while,  if  I  turn  my  head  on  the 
other,  I  see  my  own  breath.  If  I  let  the  fire 
go  out,  the  room  is  cold  instantly,  from  the 
constant  draught  through  the  enormous  chim- 
ney. 

"  When  I  go  to  the  Museum  there  is  an  end 
to  all  these  sufferings — for  there  is  no  fire  at 
all ;  or,  if  there  is  one,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  it.  In  spite  of  woollen  stockings, 
my  feet  are  ice-cold,  and  I  am  obliged  from 
time  to  time  to  warm  my  hands  in  my  poc- 
kets. The  consequence  is  tooth-ache,  with 
all  its  agreeable  caprices  and  varieties.  To- 


day the  tooth  is  quiet ;  and  now  the  climate 
has  seized  upon  one  leg,  so  that  I  can  hardly 
walk. 

April  20th.  "  I  went  yesterday  to  St. 
Paul's  cathedral,  which  I  had  only  seen  from 
without.  The  effect  it  produced  on  me  was, 
I  confess,  very  meagre  and  poor.  It  forces 
comparisons  with  St.  Peter's,  and  every  one 
of  these  comparisons  is  to  its  disadvantage. 
In  the  first  place,  every  imitation  falls  short 
of  its  original.  That  this  is  the  case  as  to  size, 
is  less  important  than  the  total  want  of  va- 
riety, of  internal  decoration,  of  harmony  or 
grandeur  of  colour,  or  of  pictures ;  which  is 
ill  compensated  by  the  cold  white  monuments 
to  Britain's  naval  heroes,  scattered  through 
the  cold  white  waste.  As  often  as  I  entered 
St.  Peter's  church,  a  feeling  of  harmony,  of 
a  sublime  satisfaction  and  enjoyment,  took 
possession  of  me.  The  architecture,  without 
any  distinct  influence  on  the  mind,  vaguely 
excited  pleasureable  emotions,  and  called  up 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  other  places  had 
never  produced,  and  which  St.  Paul's  church 
is  certainly  not  calculated  to  give  birth  to.  It 
is  a  puritanised  St.  Peter's ;  and  however 
great  may  be  the  excellences  of  puritanism 
in  other  respects,  to  art  it  is,  if  not  fatal,  at 
least  barren  and  cold.  These  impressions  are 
heightened  by  the  ver)'  poetical  situation  of 
St.  Peter's,  the  utterly  prosaic  of  St.  Paul's." 

April  22d.    "  Yesterday,  as  I  was  on  my 

way  to  visit  B  ,  I  met  Mr.  N  ,  in  an 

omnibus,  and  he  had  the  goodness  to  show 
me  the  Bank,  the  Exchange,  and  Lloyd's 
Coffee-house, — the  centre  of  the  world  of 
money  and  of  trade.  What  one  sees,  and 
what,  though  unseen,  necessarily  presses  up- 
on one's  thoughts  and  imagination,  make  an 
impression  as  peculiar  as  it  is  vast.  When 
Sir  Roger  Gresham  founded  the  Exchange, 
his  most  sanguine  wishes  or  his  boldest  con- 
jectures could  never  have  anticipated  the 
mighty  amount  of  business  which  has  since 
been  transacted  within  these  walls.  Boundless 
treasures  flit  invisibly  from  side  to  side;  gain 
and  loss,  prosperity  and  adversity,  joy  and 
grief,  pass  in  rapid  and  often  unexpected  suc- 
cession. All  the  arrangements  bespeak  the 
greatest  simplicity,  fitness  and  completeness. 
The  numbers  and  letters  of  the  bank-stock, 
or  public  funds,  are  inscribed  above  the  head 
of  each  clerk  in  the  bank.  At  Lloyd's,  close 
to  the  dial  which  tells  the  hour,  is  one  still 
more  interesting  here,  which  tells  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  and  is  connected  with  the 
weathercock  on  the  roof.  Intelligence  of  the 
arrivals  and  departures  of  ships,  of  the  exist- 
ence and  fate  of  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ;  reports  from  consuls  and  commission- 
ers resident  in  every  foreign  town ;  newspa- 
pers and  gazettes  from  every  country,  are 


here  to  be  found,  arranged  in  such  perfect 
and  convenient  order,  that  the  entire  actual 
state  of  the  commercial  world  may  be  seen 
in  a-  few  minutes,  and  any  of  the  countless 
threads  which  converge  to  this  centre  may 
be  followed  out  with  more  or  less  minuteness. 
The  whole  earth, — or  the  whole  commercial 
macliinery  of  the  earth, — appeared  to  me  to 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  of 
Lloyd's  Cofiee-house. 

"  Mr.  N  ,  whose  principal  business 

consists  in  underwriting,  i.  e.,  insuring  ships, 
remarked  to  me  how  much  there  was  for 
them  to  learn,  to  know,  to  reflect,  and  to  de- 
cide upon  ;  for  example,  the  ship's  build,  her 
lading,  the  time  of  j'ear,  the  place  of  her 
destmation,  &c.  How  often  they  are  obliged 
to  draw  elaborate  conclusions  from  vague  and 
scattered  accounts  of  danger  or  of  safety,  and 
how  much  might  be  won  or  lost  according  to 
their  decision.  It  is,  he  concluded,  an  in- 
cessant intellectual  activity  and  excitement. 
Where  can  any  thing  like  this  be  found  ex- 
cept in  London?  and  how  small  does  every 
thing  else  appear  in  comparison  with  the 
magnitude  and  extent  of  these  operations  ! 

"  I  was  in  the  best  disposition  in  the  world 
to  find  out  and  observe  all  this  for  myself, 
but  the  last  remark  flung  me  suddenly  into 
opposition ;  and  I  said  to  myself, — And  so, 
then,  these  pursuits  which,  whatever  be  their 
vivacity  or  magnitude,  go  at  last  only  to  split 
the  world  into  two  parte,  tho  debtor  and  the 
creditor ; — these  views,  which  resolve  every 
thing  into  questions  of  distance  and  of  money, 
— do  really  embrace  the  highest  possible  in- 
tellectual activity  and  excitement !  And  all 
former  nations  and  races  of  men  were  intel- 
lectually poor  and  contemptible,  because  they 
did  not  devote  their  whole  souls  to  the  busi- 
ness of  catching  the  ships  of  every  sea  in  the 
nets  of  Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  and  of  pocket- 
ing premiums  on  insurance !  And  the  human 
mind,  then,  has  attained  its  widest  reach 
when  it  embraces  the  papers  from  Hamburg 
and  New  York  on  the  one  hand,  those  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Calcutta  on  the 
other,  and  the  next  moment  can  learn  whether 
or  not  thievery  goes  on  flourishingly  in  the 
rogues'  colony  of  Sidney  ! 

"  With  all  the  rapidity  of  an  underwriter, 
I  put  on  my  wishing-cap,  and  transported  my- 
self to  Naples.  When  the  Neapolitan  stretches 
himself  on  the  shores  of  his  sea  of  chrysophras, 
and,  indolently  sucking  the  crimson  pulp  of  his 
golden  oranges,  sees  Vesuvius  in  its  glowing 
and  awful  magnificence  before  him,  and  over 
his  head  the  eternal  blue,  would  he  exchange 
this  '  excitement,'  this  enjoyment,  for  all  that 
Lloyd's  Coffee-house,  all  that  dingy  London, 
could  offer  him  ?  And  then,  turning  my  arms 
against  myself,  I  asked,  with  melancholy  and 
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vexation,  why  I  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
my  little  hazel-bower,  but  must  run  after 
English  '  excitements,'  like  a  fool  ? 

"  Commerce  has  been  the  grand  discoverer 
and  conqueror  of  the  world  :  it  has  produced 
a  community  of  knowledge  and  of  interests, 
which  is  invaluable,  and  which  will  strengthen 
the  bonds  between  man  and  man :  but  its  ap- 
parent boundless  extent,  all  the  calculations 
of  latitude  and  longitude,  all  the  hopes  built 
upon  the  points  of  the  compass,  vanish  before 
one  glance  into  the  starry  firmament,  before 
one  pulse  of  generous  love,  nay,  before  one 
sigh  from  the  breast,  which,  like  Memnon's 
pillar,  responds  to  the  touch  of  some  ray 
from  heaven. 

"  We  drove  first  to  the  West  India  docks, 
an  immense  basin,  artificially  dug  or  hollowed 
out  by  machinery,  long,  broad,  and  deep 
enough  to  contain  a  great  number  of  the 
largest  merchantmen,  and  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  immeasurable  warehouses  for  sugar, 
coffee,  rum,  dyewoods,  mahogany,  &c.  There 
were  some  trunks  of  the  latter  of  such  enor- 
mous size,  that,  in  our  country,  pilgrimages 
would  be  made  to  an  oak  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions. From  hence  we  crossed  the  Thames 
to  see  the  Tunnel,  a  wonderful  work  of  hu- 
man audacity  and  skill,  compared  to  which 
the  cave  or  passage  cut  through  the  soft 
mountains  at  Pausilippo  appears  a  mere  trifle. 

"  We  next  went  to  the  celebrated  brewery 
of  Barclay  and  Perkins.  As  to  the  Tunnel, 
the  plan  gives  a  short  but  sufficient  account ; 
the  brewery  has  been  described  by  all  travel- 
lers, so  no  repetition.  I  saw  a  hundred  and 
fifty  gigantic  horses  for  carrying  out  the  beer, 
in  the  stables.  The  carters  here  do  not  yet 
seem  converted  to  the  faith  in  the  superiority 
of  the  thin-legged  blood-horses  for  draught. 
This  brewery  contains  and  supports  more 
man  than  many  small  towns ;  and  far  sur- 
passes them  in  capital.  Tt  was  here  quite 
clear  to  me  that  the  English,  with  their  un- 
restrained competition,  have  the  start  of  the 
continent  for  a  long  time  to  come,  from  their 
immense  capital,  and  the  saving  efl"ected  by 
the  minute  division  of  labour  in  the  great 
machines  and  manufactories ;  and  that  they 
make  large  incomes  with  small  profits,  whilst 
many  a  manufacturer  in  other  countries  will 
starve  with  high  interest  on  his  small  capital. 

"  While  rowing  up  the  Thames,  from  the 
Tunnel  to  London  bridge,  our  boatman  told 
us  that,  on  Easter  Sunday,  a  steamer  had 
taken  2375  people  from  London  to  Green- 
wich, where  the  sum  of  £50  was  taken  from 
12,000  persons,  who  paid  a  penny  a  head  for 
seeing  a  new  railway. 

"  From  the  brewery  we  went  to  the  cus- 
tom-house, to  see  the  great  room,  where  the 
principal  duties  are  paid.  The  proceedings 
are  as  simple  as  they  are  expeditious.  The 
merchandise  is  unloaded  in  the  docks,  valued, 
booked,  and  warehoused.  As  soon  as  any 
thing  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  warehouse 
for  inland  consumption,  the  merchant  pays 
the  regular  duty  at  the  custom-house,  and  re- 
ceives the  goods  on  showing  a  receipt  or  or- 
der.. Almost  all  sales  follow  immediately 
u^on  examination,  and  always  with  the  inter- 
ventioQ  of  a  broker.    The  usual  difficulty  of 


taxing  goods  according  to  their  value,  is  di- 
minished by  the  great  experience  of  the  sworn 
officers,  and  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  goods, 
with  a  fine  of  ten  per  cent.,  in  case  of  too 
low  an  estimate  being  given.  For  example  : 
about  six  sorts  of  sugar  of  different  qualities 
were  laid  out  as  samples ;  the  hogsheads  or 
bags  were  brought  in  rapid  succession,  and 
the  valuer  pierced  a  hole  in  each  with  a  semi- 
circular iron,  and  drew  out  a  sample:  this  he 
compared  with  the  sample  on  the  table,  and 
called  out  the  number  on  the  hogshead  or 
bag  according  to  which  the  duty  was  fixed. 
All  this  passed  with  the  greatest  quiet,  uni- 
formity, and  rapidity." 

April  2Ath.  "  I  went  with  Messrs.  M  

and  O          to  Lambeth,  to  see  the  steam 

printing-presses  by  which  the  '  Penny  Maga- 
zine,' among  many  other  things,  is  printed. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  sight,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  detail.  Twenty  presses,  moved 
by  steam,  worked  with  such  unwearied  ra- 
pidity, that  a  thousand  sheets  were  printed 
in  an  hour ;  i.  e.,  in  ten  hours,  by  the  twenty 
presses,  200,000  copies ;  the  number  which 
the  '  Penny  Magazine'  sells. 

"  Revolving  cylinders  are  covered  with 
printers'  ink,  which  they  spread  over  a  hori- 
zontal surface,  with  greater  evenness  than 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  most  careful 
hand-labour.  The  machine  takes  the  sheet, 
passes  it  over  the  types  (after  these  have  re- 
ceived the  necessary  quantity  of  ink  from  the 
blackened  horizontal  plate),  prints  it  on  one 
side,  then  turns  the  sheet  in  the  most  intelli- 
gent manner,  prints  the  other  side,  and  de- 
posits it  before  the  hands  of  a  workman,  who 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  it  away.  And 
all  this  goes  on  more  rapidly  than  one  can 
tell  it !  In  the  time  required  to  write  these 
few  lines,  the  machine  prints  some  hundreds 
of  sheets. 

"  If  we  compare  the  snail's  process  of 
transcribing  with  this  communication  and 
communicability  of  thought,  idealism  and  real- 
ifm, — those  reconciled  antagonists, — seem  to 
have  acquired  such  force  as  no  human  being 
could  have  imagined,  even  after  the  invention 
of  printing.  How  do  the  rapidity  and  opera- 
tion of  speech,  which  can  extend  but  to  so 
small  a  circle,  sink  in  the  comparison!  how 
feeble  seems  the  influence  of  eloquence  which 
can  act  upon  hearers  alone  1" 

Ap}-il  26th.  "Yesterday,  after  I  had  very 
industriously  written  letters,  I  bought  a  map 
of  the  environs  of  London,  studied  it,  and 
then  drove  to  Riclimond  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
T.  We  went  first  down  Oxford  street,  then 
to  the  left  through  Hyde  Park,  through  Ken- 
sington and  Hammersmith,  and  past  Barnes 
and  Mortlake  to  our  place  of  destination.  The 
country  is,  as  you  may  imagine,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  exiiibits  a  universal  neatness  and 
elegance.  The  numerous  villas  and  gardens 
are  very  inviting,  and  often  have  an  Italian 
air,  from  the  luxuriant  ivy  and  creepers,  the 
balconies,  verandalis,  and  the  like.  Though 
in  Italy  many  things  are  more  striking  and 
|)oetical  from  the  favouring  climate,  the  forms 
of  the  iiills  and  mountains,  the  character  of 
the  ground,  and  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  yet 
the  melancholy  observation  obtrudes  itself, 


that  the  proprietor  is  poor,  and  that  the  poeti- 
cal charm  but  too  often  resides  in  ruins,  an- 
cient or  modern.  It  is  thus  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  along  the  Brenta,  and  around 
Venice.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  every  door 
and  window,  the  most  trifling  arrangements, 
show  that  the  greatest  care  is  bestowed  on 
them,  and  can  be  bestowed,  because  wealth 
is  universally  difllised. 

"  The  Hammersmith  Suspension  Bridge  is 
a  fine  and  useful  work.  In  whatever  depends 
on  mechanical  fitness  and  precision,  the  Eng- 
lish are  masters ;  where  taste  is  required, 
they  seem  frequently  to  confound  the  merely 
extraordinary  with  the  poetical,  and  to  prefer 
the  fantastic  to  the  artistic.  A  very  severe 
judgment  may  be  passed  on  many  of  the 
London  buildings ;  they  only  produce  effect 
by  mass,  and  by  being  surrounded  with  other 
masses  :  for  example,  what  an  extraordinary 
coiffure  is  that  stuck  upon  the  Mansion  House ! 
And  where  is  one  to  seek  the  school  of  archi- 
tecture in  which  the  man  studied  who  is  now 
constructing  those  strangest  of  buildings  at 
Charing  Cross  1  Vicenza,  within  her  narrow 
walls,  contains  a  greater  number  of  beautiful 
and  stately  palaces  than  are  to  be  found  in 
all  gigantic  London. 

"  From  the  terrace  at  Richmond  the  eye 
wanders  or  reposes  with  delight  over  the  ex- 
panse of  country  as  far  as  Windsor;  and  the 
winding  course  of  the  Thames,  and  the  chang- 
ing lights  and  shadows  of  England,  increase 
its  variety  and  beauty.  Unfortunately  the 
weather  was  extremely  cold,  which  contrast- 
ed strangely  with  the  splendour  of  the  burst- 
ing spring.  The  plants  seemed  as  if  they 
would  wait,  no  longer,  but  would  defy  the  un- 
usually long  and  obstinate  winter.  Every 
body  says  that  such  weather  at  this  time  of 
year  is  quite  extraordinary." 

(To  be  continued.) 

BARROWS  VISIT  TO  ICELAND. 

This  is  one  of  the  recent  publications  from 
the  British  press,  and  consists  of  a  plain,  un- 
varnished, but  by  no  means  dull  and  uninte- 
resting narrative,  of  a  voyage  to  that  remote 
and  cheerless  island,  by  the  author,  John 
Barrow,  Jr.,  in  the  summer  of  1834.  He 
embarks  at  Liverpool  the  15th  of  the  6th 
month,  in  the  "  Flower  of  Yarrow,"  yacht. 
The  circumstances  of  the  passage  to  Tron- 
yem  in  Norway  we  shall  pass  over,  as  not 
essential  to  the  object  we  have  in  view,  in 
the  selections  we  propose  to  make.  At  this 
place  the  vessel  was  subjected  to  quarantine. 
"  On  the  fourth  day,"  says  the  author,  "  we 
were  released  from  quarantine,  and  having 
found  from  experience  that  it  was  necessary 
to  have  the  yacht's  decks  caulked,  and  some 
other  defects  made  good  previous  to  our  again 
putting  to  sea,  which  I  had  reason  to  believe 
would  occupy  a  week  at  the  very  least,  I  lost 
no  time  in  making  arrangements  for  a  jour- 
ney in  this  part  of  Norway  as  far  as  Roraas, 
to  visit  the  copper  mines  of  that  place,  and, 
if  possible,  to  extend  my  rambles  to  the  near- 
est s|)ot  in  possession  of  the  Laplanders.  I 
mentioned  my  intention  to  Mr.  Knudtzon, 
who  very  kindly  offered  me  the  loan  of  his 
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carriole,  and  gave  me  directions  for  the  jour- 
ney." With  this  excursion  our  extracts  com- 
mence : — 

"  Having  sent  forward  a  forebud  to  secure 
horses  on  the  road,  I  started  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  June,  on  my 
intended  journey  to  Roraas,  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Tronyem.  The  road  I  had  first 
to  travel  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  com- 
monly used  between  Tronyem  and  Christiania, 
passing  over  the  Dovre  Fi-eld  ;  but  the  Ro- 
raas road  turns  off  to  the  eastward  a  little 
before  reaching  SohncBS,  and  follows  the  beau- 
tiful valley  of  the  Guiil  river,  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  its  stream,  for  many  miles,  and 
continues  nearly  to  the  spot  whence  it  derives 
its  source.  The  river  along  this  valley  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque,  and  more  particularly 
so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  three  villages 
of  Rogstad,  Bogen,  and  Kirkvold. 

"  At  Rogstad  I  had  the  pleasure  to  become 
acquainted  with  Captain  Greene  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  to  whom  I  had  conveyed  a  letter  of 
introduction  from  Mr.  Hutchinson.  He  was 
residing  at  the  post-house  of  this  place,  and 
although  alone,  he  told  me,  that  since  he  had 
taken  up  his  abode  there,  he  never  found  time 
to  hang  heavy  on  his  hands,  having  all  the 
patience,  and  being  as  '  complete  an  angler'  as 
Izaak  Walton  himself,  the  prince  of  anglers. 
I  found  him  standing  with  his  rod  in  his  hand 
at  the  river  side,  and  noticed  four  or  five  good 
sized  salmon  lying  on  the  bank,  which  he  had 
hooked  and  brought  to  land  that  morning.  I 
arrived  just  at  the  lucky  moment  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  him  upon  his  success,  as  he  was 
landing  a  fine  fish,  being  the  fifth.  A  Norwe- 
gian peasant,  who  seemed  to  be  up  to  the  busi- 
ness, was  attending  him.  Captain  Greene  very 
kindly  offered  me  his  rod,  but  as  I  had  not 
been  initiated  in  the  art,  and  had  still  some 
distance  to  go  before  I  should  reach  the  end 
of  my  day's  journey,  I  did  not  avail  myself 
of  his  politeness.  At  this  spot  I  also  met 
Lieutenant  Breton,  of  the  navy,  the  author  of 
'  Travels  in  New  South  Wales.'  The  latter 
officer,  like  myself,  was  driving  one  of  the 
little  Norwegian  carrioles  towards  Tronyem, 
and,  like  myself,  was  changing  horses  at 
Rogstad.  He  had  some  idea,  he  told  me,  of 
proceeding  to  the  North  Cape,  but  did  not, 
however,  carry  his  plan  into  execution ;  for  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  him  again 
at  the  same  spot  on  my  return  from  Roraas, 
when  I  learnt  that  he  had  very  wisely  given 
up  the  trip,  and  was  about  to  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  southern  part  of  the  country,  which 
could  not  fail,  I  should  imagine,  to  be  far 
more  attractive.  He  had  held  out  to  me  but 
little  encouragement  to  pursue  my  journey  to 
Roraas,  but  advised  me  particularly  not  to 
attempt  a  visit  to  the  Laplanders,  with  whom, 
it  appears,  he  had  fallen  in,  after  a  great  deal 
of  fatigue,  and  no  little  danger  in  crossing  the 
Oresund  Soe,  in  a  small  boat,  and  subsequent- 
ly, in  riding  over  some  deep  morasses  in  the 
mountains.  Having,  however,  undertaken  the 
expedition,  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  be  dis- 
heartened or  diverted  from  it,  but  determined 
to  take  my  chance. 

"  Kirkvold  being  about  half  way  to  Ro- 
raas, I  passed  the  night  here.    Thus  far  I 


had  proceeded  without  overtaking  the  fore- 
bud — a  somewhat  unusual  circumstance  when 
despatched  but  the  previous  evening.  Al- 
though the  post-house  is  situated  close  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  in  which  the  salmon  are  said 
to  abound,  I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  pro- 
cure any  for  my  dinner,  which  consisted  of 
eggs  and  bacon  and  some  excellent  gammel 
ost.  These  articles,  together  with  some  rich 
cream  and  coffee — the  usual  bill  of  fare  at  a 
Norwegian  post-house — enabled  me  to  make 
a  very  tolerable  repast. 

"  Numerous  little  two-wheeled  carts  follow- 
ing each  other,  like  the  caravans  I  have  seen 
in  Russia  between  the  two  cities  of  Peters- 
burgh  and  Moscow,  had  met  me  on  the  road 
at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Many  of  these  were 
laden  with  copper  from  the  mines,  but  the 
greater  part  were  conveying  articles  of  vari- 
ous descriptions  for  the  grand  fair,  or  annual 
market,  which  was  about  to  be  held  at  Tron- 
yem, and  to  which  place  they  were  all  pro- 
ceeding. Many  parts  of  the  road  were  so 
narrow,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty 
to  pass  each  other  without  collision.  With 
the  exception  of  one  party  of  peasants,  who 
were  conducting  from  thirty  to  forty  horses 
towards  the  city,  I  did  not  observe  that  they 
had  other  kinds  of  cattle  to  dispose  of.  It 
was  pleasing  to  remark  the  courteous  beha- 
viour of  the  peasantry,  who  invariably  in 
passing  wished  me  good-day,  and  generally 
removed  their  caps  from  their  heads,  holding 
them  in  their  hands  till  they  had  passed  the 
carriole. 

"  Previous  to  reaching  Kirkvold,  I  noticed 
a  fine  waterfall  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
road  ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,  two 
beautiful  cascades  rushing  down  the  mountain 
side,  bounding  from  rock  to  rock,  and  pour- 
ing their  waters  into  the  Guul  below,  parti- 
cularly attracted  my  attention,  as  I  passed 
over  the  wooden  bridges  which  have  been 
thrown  across  them.  As  far  as  to  a  place 
called  Hov,  the  mountains  on  either  side  were 
covered  with  forests  of  fir  trees,  but  almost 
immediately  after  leaving  that  place,  and  as- 
cending to  a  higher  level,  nothing  but  birches 
were  to  be  seen, — the  sudden  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other  being  very  remarkable. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  sloping 
gently  down  to  the  river,  were  clothed  with 
large  open  patches  of  rich  pasturage  ;  and 
numerous  clusters  of  cottages  were  every 
where  scatered  along  their  sides  and  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  Guul  here  becomes 
very  narrow,  and  rushing  in  a  torrent  down 
the  mountains,  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  from 
the  road  at  no  great  distance  from  its  source. 
In  going  along  this  route  I  observed  that, 
wherever  the  birch  tree  thrives,  the  pasturage 
is  remarkably  rich,  and  very  scanty  among 
the  fir  forests,  unless  they  are  mixed  with 
birch,  or  that  birch  is  growing  plentifully  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

"  On  the  sides  of  the  mountains  of  this  val- 
ley, I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear,  what  I  had 
often  before  heard,  the  peasant  girls  at  their 
several  scsters,  or  summer  pasturing  stations, 
calling  the  cattle  together  by  a  song  which 
is  in  universal  use — a  sort  of  ranz  des  vaches. 
This  song  is,  in  fact,  felt  throughout  Norway 


much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  is 
among  the  Swiss,  and  is  perfectly  understood 
by  the  cattle  themselves,  who  immediately 
answer  the  call.  The  first  stanza  only  is 
what  the  girls  usually  sing  in  calling  their 
cattle  to  be  milked,  with 

"  Come,  my  cows,  cnme. 
Come,  my  little  calves,"  &c. 

I  have,  however,  added  a  translation  of  the 
other  three  stanzas  : 

The  sun  is  sinking  behind  the  mountains. 

And  the  shadows  grow  longer; 

The  night  is  fast  approaching 

To  fold  nie  in  her  arms. 

The  cattle  are  now  in  their  sheds  ; 

1  wend  my  way  to  my  mountain  hut. 

Darkness  d^vells  o'er  field  and  farm 

III  the  lowly  valleys; 

Wliile  on  llie  hills  the  sun  has  lingered 

To  light  me  to  niy  home, 

Till  I  shall  reach  my  humble  couch, 

On  the  morrow  to  rise  with  him  early. 

My  task  to-night  will  soon  be  done, 
And  then  I  go  to  lay  mo  down, 
When  sleep  shall  visit  my  fur  coverlet 
Till  day  begins  to  dawn, — 
Sweet  sleep,  the  welcome  guest, — 
When  I  shall  dream  of  my  love. 

"  Before  reaching  Hov  I  had  passed  through 
a  village  named  Ejda,  where  the  copper  ore, 
from  a  neighbouring  mine,  undergoes  the  pro- 
cess of  smelting.  A  new  smelting-house  ap- 
pears to  have  been  constructed  at  this  place, 
as  I  understand,  during  the  last  year.  The 
building  was  small,  and  contained  only  three 
furnaces  ;  but  I  was  told  it  was  built  on  a 
good  plan,  and  answered  well  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  the  imagination  to  picture  to  itself  a  wilder 
spot  than  Ejda ;  the  river  rushes  with  impe- 
tuosity through  a  chasm  in  the  rocks,  and 
falls  in  a  loud  noisy  torrent  beneath  a  stone 
bridge  of  two  arches,  through  which  the  wa- 
ter dashes,  being  first  broken  in  its  fall  by 
a  rock  that  serves  for  the  central  buttress  of 
the  bridge.  Above  this  spot  there  is  a  second 
fall  of  the  river,  near  which  the  smeUing- 
works  are  situated. 

"  Much  rain  fell  during  the  day ;  the  roads 
were  very  heavy,  and  the  stages  long,  so  that 
the  journey  was  not  a  little  tedious,  particu- 
larly as  our  route  was  across  some  mountains 
of  considerable  height,  beyond  which  the  town 
of  Roraas  is  situated.  The  last  stage  from 
Hov  was  not  less  than  twenty-four  miles,  and 
of  one  continued  ascent  the  Avhole  way :  the 
poor  horse  which  was  harnessed  to  my  car- 
riole could  scarcely  stand  upon  his  legs  when 
I  drove  into  the  town.  I  had  been  obliged, 
indeed,  to  stop  in  the  course  of  this  stage,  to 
allow  of  his  being  unharnessed  and  turned  out 
on  the  mountain  for  a  short  time  to  roll  him- 
self and  to  feed.  It  is  quite  surprising  how 
the  small  Norwegian  horses  can  endure  so 
much  fatigue  as  they  commonly  undergo,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  considered  that  they  are 
fed  entirely  upon  grass,  and  never  taste  a 
single  particle  of  grain. 

"  The  road  had  attained  a  considerable 
height  in  crossing  the  mountain,  and  snow 
was  lying  in  large  detached  spots  in  many 
places,  even  lower  down  ;  yet  on  the  very 
highest  point,  or  nearly  so,  several  patches 
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of  birch  trees  were  growing  ;  and  what  was 
to  me  very  surprising,  I  here  heard  the  note 
of  the  cuckoo,  which,  in  my  ignorance,  I 
should  have  thought  was  at  too  great  an  ele- 
vation for  a  bird  of  that  species.  Subsequent- 
ly, however,  I  heard  him  at  a  still  greater 
elevation — not  less  than  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

"  At  the  spot  where  I  stopped  to  rest  my 
horse,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  as 
I  had  already  frequently  done,  both  in  this 
and  my  former  excursions,  the  decent  and 
well-behaved  manner  in  which  the  children 
of  the  peasants  are  brought  up.  The  spot 
was  a  miserable  cottage,  situated  by  the  road- 
side, without  a  human  habitation  for  many 
miles  near  it ;  yet,  on  entering  the  hovel,  I 
found  three  little  children,  the  eldest  not  ten 
years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  only  about 
three  ;  to  each  of  them  I  gave  a  few  skillings, 
in  value  about  a  penny  ;  immediately  they  all 
held  out  their  little  hands  to  me,  and  the 
mother,  on  her  return,  having  heard  from 
them  what  I  had  given  them,  was  equally 
ready  with  her  children  to  express  her  thanks 
by  the  usual  mode  of  offering  her  hand,  or 
rather,  taking  hold  of  mine.  I  have  generally 
observed  that  the  children  of  the  peasantry 
are  healthy  and  well-featured  ;  but  these  little 
cottagers  were  really  beautiful. 

"  It  would  appear  that  money  in  this  part 
of  Norway  is  very  scarce,  and  that  a  few 
skillings  even  will  go  a  great  way ;  indeed,  I 
seldom  saw  more  thankfulness,  and  a  stronger 
expression  of  gratitude,  depicted  on  a  man's 
countenance,  than  on  the  occasion  of  my  giv- 
ing something  less  than  twopence  to  a  pea- 
sant, whose  house  I  had  entered  during  the 
day's  journey,  and  partaken  of  a  large  basin 
of  rich  milk  and  some  excellent  butter,  and 
for  which  he  also  shook  me  very  heartily  by 
the  hand. 

"  At  the  distance  of  about  a  Norwegian 
mile  (or  seven  of  ours)  before  reaching  Ro- 
raas,  down  the  descent  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mountain,  the  road  comes  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Glommen  river,  which  takes  its  rise  in 
the  same  range,  but  at  some  distance  to  the 
northward.  It  is  first  seen  from  the  road  in 
the  shape  of  a  torrent  foaming  over  its  rocky 
bed,  but  before  it  reaches  Roraasj  it  has  be- 
come a  broad  tranquil  stream.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening  when  I  arrived  in  the  town, 
after  being  two  long  days  upon  the  road, 
which  may  be  considered  as  no  bad  driving 
in  Norway,  the  distance  from  Tronyem  be- 
ing reckoned  at  fourteen  Norwegian,  or  about 
one  hundred  English  miles.  I  had  been  told 
that  there  were  two  or  three  lodging-houses 
for  travellers  in  Roraas,  whose  occupants  have 
agreed  among  themselves  to  take  it  in  turn, 
every  week  or  fortnight,  to  accommodate 
strangers." 

(To  be  continued.) 

MEMORIAL 

Of  the  New  Hampshire  Annual  Conference, 
to  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  holden  in  Cincinnati, 
on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  New  Hampshire  Annual  Conference 

beg  leave,  through  a  committee,  to  memorial- 


ise the  bishops  and  members  of  the  Generkl 
Conference,  on  the  importance  of  removing 
from  the  methodist  episcopal  church,  as  ef- 
fectually, as  speedily,  and  peacefully  as  pos- 
sible, the  great  evil  of  slavery. 

We  consider  slavery  as  it  exists  in  the 
United  States,  one  of  the  most  solemn  and 
momentous  subjects,  which  could  possibly  en- 
gage the  attention  of  your  venerable  body ; 
whether  we  view  it  particularly  in  relation 
to  the  numbers  who  are  enslaved,  the  evils 
which  they  are  doomed  to  endure,  or  the 
character  and  profession  of  those  by  whom 
they  are  enslaved,  and  the  guilt  we  are  com- 
pelled to  believe  their  conduct  incurs  in  the 
sight  of  the  infinite  God ;  or  the  dreadful 
consequences  to  which  this  system  is  con- 
stantly exposing  the  states  where  it  prevails, 
as  well,  indeed,  as  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  this  whole  nation. 

The  fact,  that  there  are  now  more  than 
two  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
this  Christian  land,  deprived  of  those  rights 
which  the  great  charter  of  our  political  ex- 
istence solemnly  declares  are  natural  to  all 
men,  and  inalienable,  should  strike  every 
lover  of  mankind  and  of  his  country,  and  all 
who  fear  the  God  of  justice,  with  alarm!  And 
can  we  calmly  reflect  upon  the  fearful  ratio 
with  which  this  class  of  human  beings  are 
increased  among  us,  and  feel  no  concern  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  church,  and  the  fate  of 
the  country?  Can  we  remember,  that  nearly 
two  hundred  are  enslaved,  and  added  to  their 
number,  every  day,  and  feel  no  concern  as  to 
the  final  results  of  this  growing  system  among 
us  1 

We  believe  that  the  great  evil  of  slavery 
has,  in  some  cases,  many  mitigating  circum- 
stances, which  go  to  meliorate  the  suffering 
condition  of  the  slave.  And  such  are  our 
feelings  of  charity  towards  the  ministers  and 
members  of  our  church,  that  we  believe,  so 
far  as  slavery  exists  among  us,  it  is  generally 
in  its  mildest  form,  and  that  much  humanity, 
and  many  worldly  comforts,  and  many  reli- 
gious privileges,  are  bestowed  upon  them.  We 
also  view,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  labours 
and  sacrifices  of  our  missionaries  among  the 
slave  population,  and  doubt  not,  but  they  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  salva- 
tion of  the  poor  slave.  We  are  also  aware 
of  the  very  iniquitous  and  oppressive  laws  of 
many  of  the  slave  states,  which  go  exceed- 
ingly to  embarrass  the  prospect  of  emancipa- 
tion. But  we  are  still  of  opinion  that,  as  a 
church,  we  are  greatly  polluted  with  this  sin, 
and  that  we  can  never  exert  a  consistent  and 
successful  influence  against  slavery,  until  we 
use  all  possible  means  to  purge  from  among 
us  this  great  evil. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  attention  of  the  whole 
Christian  community  should  be  aroused  and  di- 
rected to  this  subject.  God  himself  commands 
his  people  especially  to  "  Remember  them 
that  are  in  bonds  as  bound  with  them ;"  and 
it  is  he  who  has  said,  "  Open  thy  mouth  and 
plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy nor 
can  your  memorialists  believe,  that  either 
they  themselves,  or  their  brethren  generally, 
have  been  as  faithful  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  en- 


joined in  these,  and  numberless  other  similar 
passages  of  Scripture.  But  it  does  seem  to 
your  memorialists  that  there  are  reasons  the 
most  conclusive,  why  we  should  not  neglect 
these  solemn  duties. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  subject  of  slavery 
is  now  engrossing  the  attention  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
Christians  of  all  countries;  and  that  it  is  un- 
dergoing a  thorough  investigation  by  many  in 
all  ranks  and  classes  of  society.  It  is  utterly 
vain  to  think  of  stopping  discussion  upon  this 
subject.  If  it  is  one  of  exciting  interest,  as 
we  are  often  told,  your  memorialists  conceive 
this  fact  to  be  one  conclusive  reason  why  all 
who  wish  the  prosperity  of  the  Christian 
church  and  this  nation,  should  avoid  every 
thing  which  would  look  even  like  an  attempt 
to  prohibit  or  to  stop  it.  We  might  as  well 
attempt  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  the  mighty 
river,  by  simply  throwing  a  bed  of  earth 
across  the  main  channel  in  which  it  flows. 
That  impediment  might,  indeed,  hinder  the 
course  of  a  part  of  the  stream  for  a  little 
while,  but  it  would  not  dry  up  the  various 
fountains  whence  it  originates,  and  such  an 
attempt  would  afford  it  an  opportunity  for 
gathering  the  more  strength  to  itself,  till  it 
would  inevitably  overpower  and  bear  away 
every  thing  which  before  impeded  its  pro- 
gress, and  sweep  on,  in  its  wonted  course, 
beyond  the  power  of  any  control  or  resistance. 

Hence,  it  appears  to  your  memorialists,  to 
be  the  solemn  duty  of  every  man  who  fears 
God,  and  especially  of  every  minister  of  the 
gospel,  to  turn  his  attention  to  this  subject  ; 
to  inform  himself  in  relation  to  all  its  parts 
and  bearings ;  and  then,  if  he  is  "  convinced 
of  the  great  evil  of  slavery,"  as  we  all  profess 
to  be,  he  will  be  prepared  wisely  to  give  the 
influence  of  his  example  in  opposing  it,  so  as 
to  correct,  or  to  avoid  the  evils  which  many 
seem  to  anticipate  with  so  much  certainty, 
merely  by  the  discussion  of  this  question. 
But, 

What  is  the  slavery  which  prevails  in  this 
land  and  which  nearly  three  millions  of  our 
species  are  now  doomed  to  endure  ? 

We  answer,  it  is  the  holding  and  treating 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  as  property  ; 
and  for  a  human  being  to  be  thus  held  and 
treated,  your  memorialists  believe  is  a  sin 
against  God,  for  the  following  reasons,  among 
others. 

(These  reasons  we  omit,  as  being  those 
which  have  often  been  urged.) 

This  is  what  your  memorialists  believe  to 
be  slavery.  We  do  not  wish  to  attempt  a 
description  of  what  are  called  the  abuses  of 
slavery.  Slavery  itself  is  an  abuse,  an  evil, 
a  sin.  But  it  may  be  enquired,  what  have 
the  people  of  the  north  to  do  with  this  sub- 
ject? 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  the 
Christian  people  of  the  free  states  have  as 
much  to  do  with  it,  and  more  than  they  have 
to  do  with  the  burning  of  widows  upon  the 
funeral  pile  in  India.  We  have  as  much  to 
do  with  the  sin  of  slavery,  which  prevails  in 
this  nation,  as  we  have  to  do  with  the  idolatry 
and  sin  which  prevail  in  any  part  of  the  world 
to  which  we  send  our  missionaries  to  preach 
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the  gospel.  As  Christians,  therefore,  it  is 
our  duty  to  remember  those  in  bonds,  and 
pray  for  them ;  and  we  should  remember 
those  who  keep  them  in  bondage,  and  pray 
for  them  also. 

And  as  members  of  the  methodist  episcopal 
church,  particularly,  we  have  something  to  do 
with  this  subject.  It  is  a  fact,  that  ought  not 
to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  methodist  episco- 
pal church  was  formed  with  the  express  un- 
derstanding among  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference in  1784,  who  performed  this  solemn 
act,  that  slavery  should  not  be  continued  in 
the  church  in  any  form. 

Some  of  the  methodists  at  that  time  held 
slaves,  it  is  true,  but  when  the  church  was 
organized,  a  number  of  rules  were  drawn  up 
and  adopted,  which  gave  them  sufficient  time 
to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  they  specified  also, 
hoiD  this  should  be  done,  making  these  addi- 
tional rules  :  "  Every  person  concerned  who 
will  not  comply  with  these  rules,  shall  have 
liberty  quietly  to  withdraw  from  our  society, 
within  the  twelve  months  following  the  no- 
tice being  given  him  as  aforesaid.  Otherwise 
the  assistant  shall  exclude  him  from  the  so- 
ciety." "  No  person  holding  slaves  shall,  in 
future,  be  admitted  into  society,  or  to  the 
Lord's  table,  till  he  previously  comply  with 
these  rules  concerning  slavery."  "  Those 
who  buy  or  sell  slaves,  or  give  them  away, 
unless  on  purpose  to  free  them,  shall  be  ex- 
pelled  immediately." — See  Lee's  History  of 
the  Methodists. 

Such  were  some  of  the  rules  with  which 
the  church,  of  which  we  are  members,  was 
organized ;  but  your  memorialists  dare  not 
say,  that  they  seriously  believe  that  all  the 
preachers  in  our  church  are  as  much  opposed 
to  the  "  Great  evil  of  Slavery"  now,  as  the 
methodist  preachers  were  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  speaking.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
your  memorialists,  that  the  opposition  which 
is  now  manifested  amongst  us  against  the  sin 
of  slavery,  is  not  of  modern  date.  We  all 
know  what  were  the  views  of  the  venerable 
Wesley  upon  this  subject,  nor  need  we  repeat 
here,  those  which  are  found  in  the  writings 
of  Drs.  Coke  and  Clarke,  and  in  the  doings 
of  the  Wesleyan  conference  in  England.  The 
opposition  which  we  feel  to  the  sin  of  slave 
holding,  we  know  to  be  coeval  with  method- 
ism,  if  not  with  Christianity  itself :  witness 
the  following  extracts  from  the  minutes  of 
the  conference  for  1780. 

"  The  conference  acknowledges  that  slavery 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God,  man  and  na- 
ture ;  and  hurtful  to  society ;  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  and  pure  religion, '  and 
doing  unto  others  as  we  would  not  that  others 
should  do  unto  us.'  "  At  the  same  time,  the 
conference  passed  its  "  disapprobation  upon 
all  the  members  of  society  who  held  slaves ; 
and  advised  their  freedom."  And  it  is  only 
about  thirty  years  since  the  discipline  of  our 
church  contained  the  following,  among  other 
rules  upon  this  subject.  "  The  annual  con- 
ferences are  directed  to  draw  up  addresses  for 
the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  to  the 
legislatures  of  those  states  in  which  no  gene- 
ral laws  have  been  passed  for  that  purpose. 
These  addresses  should  urge,  in  the  most  re- 


spectful but  pointed,  manner,  the  necessity  of 
a  law,  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves ;  and  proper  committees  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  annual  conferences  out  of  the 
most  respectable  of  our  friends  for  the  con- 
ducting of  this  business ;  and  the  presiding 
elders,  elders,  deacons,  and  travelling  preach- 
ers, shall  procure  as  many  proper  signatures 
as  possible  to  the  addresses,  and  give  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power,  in  every  respect,  to 
aid  the  committee,  and  further  this  blessed 
undertaking.  Let  this  be  continued  from  year 
to  year  till  the  desired  end  be  accomplished.'''' 
Had  the  above  directions  of  our  discipline 
been  followed,  from  the  time  they  were  first 
incorporated  into  it,  till  the  present  time, 
who  can  tell  but  even  this  year  would  have 
brought  about  this  nation's  jubilee,  and  the 
last  captive  in  the  land,  ere  this,  been  freed 
from  the  chains  of  his  oppression. 

Your  memorialists  are  aware,  that  they 
may  be  told,  after  all,  as  they  have  already 
been,  that  this  is  a  political  question,  and 
that  ministers  and  Christians  have  nothing  to 
do  with  politics  ;  and  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  abolition 
cause. 

It  is  most  painful  to  your  memorialists  to 
perceive,  that  the  sentiment — that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery,  because  it  is  said 
it  is  a  political  question — has  its  advocates  in 
the  church,  whose  influence,  we  think,  ought 
to  be  exercised  in  a  manner  very  different 
from  that  of  turning  away  the  weapons  of 
truth  from  legalized  wickedness.  What  sin, 
we  beg  leave  to  ask,  has  ever  cursed  the 
world,  but  what  at  some  period  of  time  has 
been  legalized,  and  of  course  politically  sanc- 
tioned ? 

The  same  ethics  which  teach  that  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  slavery  because  of  its  po- 
litical bearings,  your  memorialists  conceive, 
would  condemn  all  the  ancient  prophets  and 
apostles,  and  indeed  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and 
would  consign  the  Bible  to  the  same  fate  de- 
creed it  by  the  atheists  of  France, — for  that 
wages  uncompromising  war  with  all  sin,  whe- 
ther it  have  the  sanction  of  legislative  enact- 
ment, or  be  against  the  civil  code  of  the  land. 

If  the  objection  be  valid,  Satan  and  wicked 
men  might  easily  place  all  manner  of  sin  be- 
yond the  province  of  ministerial  denuncia- 
tion,— ^it  needs  only  to  be  legalized  and  the 
work  is  done  !  Shall  such  a  doctrine  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  church  1  We  believe  it  is  con- 
demned by  the  conduct  of  every  eminent  saint 
of  whom  we  have  an  account  in  the  Bible. 
Did  they  forbear  to  rebuke  sin  in  every  form, 
although  it  might  be  legalized  ?  We  answer — 
No  !  If  this  doctrine  be  true,  why  did  not 
Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  fall  down 
and  worship  in  obedience  to  the  king's  edict  ? 
Why  did  not  Daniel  cease  to  pray  when  the 
royal  decree  came  forth  from  Darius  1  Surely 
they  ought  to  have  done  so,  according  to  the 
theology  of  those  who  teach  us  that  we  ought 
not  to  interfere  with  slavery  because  of  its 
political  connections. 

Your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  enquire 
whether  it  can  seriously  be  pretended,  that 
that  can  be  called  merely  a  political  question, 
which,  as  a  system,  reduces  hwnan  beings, 


made  in  the  image  of  God,  to  the  condition  of 
mere  "  goods  and  chattels,  to  all  intents,  pur- 
poses, and  constructions  whatever," — that 
dooms  to  hopeless  ignorance  more  than  two 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  their  posterity 
after  them,  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  land  1 
Is  that  wholly  a  political  question,  with  which 
Christians  and  Christian  ministers  have  no- 
thing to  do  :  which  sells  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  market  with  horses,  mules, 
and  swine, — which  prevents  human  beings 
from  obeying  God's  command  to  "  train  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord," — which  takes  away  from  a  mil- 
lion of  females  the  right  to  obey  the  command 
of  a  holy  God,  "  Keep  thyself  pure," — and 
makes  them,  in  some  states,  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death  if  they  "  lift  their  hand 
against  any  white  man  ?"  Is  that  wholly  a 
political  question,  which  holds  all  the  reli- 
gious privileges  of  deathless  spirits  at  the 
mercy  of  a  master,  whether  he  be  infidel, 
protestant,  or  papist  ?  Is  that  a  political 
question  merely,  which  annihilates  God's  or- 
dinance, marriage,  and  parts,  at  the  will  of  a 
mere  man,  those  who,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
are  husband  and  wife, — which  prevents  the 
spread  of  the  gospel,  by  prohibiting  it  under 
severe  penalties  ;  in  some  cases  punishing 
with  death  for  instructing  a  coloured  person 
in  a  Sabbath  school, — which  reduces  two 
MILLIONS  of  human  beings  for  whom  Christ 
died,  to  the  condition  of  heathen  in  the  midst 
of  a  professedly  Christian  land  ?  Is  such  a 
system  a  mere  political  mutter  ? 

"  Were  this  subject  more  of  a  political 
character  than  it  is,  your  memorialists  can- 
not conceive  how  they,  or  their  brethren,  can 
be  released  from  the  moral  obligation  binding 
upon  them,  to  use  every  power,  faculty,  and 
talent,  that  God  has  given  them,  to  remove, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  all  the  evils 
that  curse  the  world.    We  believe  that  the 
command,  "  Render  unto  God  the  things  that 
are  God's,"  is  no  more  binding  than  that 
which  requires  us  to  "  Render  unto  Caesar 
the  things  that  are  Caesar's,"  and  that  there- 
fore, in  governments  like  our  own,  when  the 
elective  power  is  with  the  people,  the  people, 
and  of  course,  all  Christians,  and  Christian 
ministers,  are  both  morally  and  politically 
responsible  for  the  legislative  acts  of  their 
rulers.    Hence,  we  are  concerned,  most  seri- 
ously concerned,  with  this  subject,  and  so  we 
shall  be,  and  must  be,  as  long  as  this  nation 
holds  a  single  slave  in  bonds.  There  are  now 
no  less  than  twsnty-sLx  thousand  human  be- 
ings held  in  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  in  the  territories  over  which  the 
congress  of  these  United  States,  the  members 
of  which  are  but  the  servants  of  the  whole 
people,  has  "  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases  whatsoever."    The  capital  of  this  far- 
famed  republic  is  made  a  great  slave  market, 
where  human  flesh  and  bones,  and  human 
souls  are  bought  and  sold,  like  cattle ;  and 
the  prison,  which  has  been  built  with  the 
people's  money,  paid,  in  part,  by  the  free 
states,  is  used  to  carry  on  this  traffic  ;  and 
hundreds  of  dollars  are  paid  into  the  United 
States'  treasury,  by  slave  dealers  in  the  capi- 
tal, for  license  to  carry  on  the  trade  L 
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Your  memorialists  repel  the  insinuation, 
so  often  repeated,  that  we  have  given  coun- 
tenance, in  any  way,  to  insurrections  among 
the  slaves,  or  any  resort  to  physical  force, 
for  their  emancipation  ;  and  we  avow,  that 
no  other  measures  can  receive  our  counte- 
nance than  such  as  are  both  moral  and  con- 
stitutional. 

The  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the 
New  Hampshire  Conference  at  its  last  ses- 
sion in  committee  of  the  whole,  will  show  the 
sentiments  of  said  conference  on  the  subject 
of  slavery : — 

Resolved  1.  That  the  holding  and  treating 
the  human  species  as  property,  is  a  sin 
against  God,  and  a  violation  of  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  humanity. 

Resolved  2.  That  ceasing  to  hold  man  as 
property,  is  the  first  and  most  effectual  step 
which  can  be  taken  by  the  enslaver,  towards 
preparing  the  enslaved  for  the  proper  use  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  civil  and  religious 
society. 

Resolved  3.  That,  as  Christians,  we  are 
morally  responsible  for  the  existence  and  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  in  these  United  States, 
and  in  the  Christian  church  especially,  and 
that  we  will  use  our  Christian  endeavours  to 
bring  it  to  a  peaceful  and  speedy  termina- 
tion. 

Resolved  4.  That,  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  we  are  responsible  for  the  existence 
and  continuance  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  in  the  territories  over  which 
the  government  cfi  this  nation  has  the  con- 
trol. 

The  New  Hampshire  Conference  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  and  forward  a  memorial 
to  the  next  general  conference  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.     We  therefore,  in  the  name,  and 
in  behalf  of  said  conference,  would  respect- 
fully pray  your  venerable  body  again  to  give 
your  testimony  against  this  enormous  evil, 
and  that  you  would  take  such  other  mea- 
sures as  may  be  deemed  proper,  to  free  the 
church  and  our  common  country  from  the 
dreadful  calamities  with  which  its  continu- 
ance threatens  the  ciiurch  and  the  nation. 
J.  F.  Adams,  ^ 
Jared  Perkins,  V  Committee. 
George  Storrs,  j 

Discovery  of  an  Englishman,  who  has  resided 
for  thirty  three  years  among  the  sacages  at 
Port  Philip. 

[The  following  is  abridged  from  the  Van 
Dicman's  Land  Magazine.  The  circum- 
stances appear  to  have  excited  great  interest 
in  the  colony,  and  are  the  subject  of  a  leading 
article  in  the  Hobart  Town  Courier, obligingly 
forwarded  to  us.] — Mr.  Batman,  and  others 
referred  to,  had  removed  from  Van  Dicman's 
Land,  and  to  Port  Philip,  on  the  coast  of  New 
South  Wales,  with  the  intention  of  establish- 
ing themselves  there  as  settlers  and  large 
sheep  farmers.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  they 
were  struck  by  the  stately  gait  of  the  natives; 
by  the  colour  of  many,  and  the  European 
countenances  of  some  individuals,  and  by 
the  comparative  civilisation  which  prevailed. 
Rude   embankments,   with   tolerable  stone 


facings,  were  found  in  parts  constructed  across 
creeks  and  inlets,  with  convenient  sluices  for 
the  purpose  of  catching  fish  at  the  fall  of  the 
tide.  Several  of  the  bark  shelters  or  wig- 
wams were  formed  in  a  superior  and  com- 
fortable manner,  tolerably  well  thatched,  with 
a  narrow  opening  for  the  doorway,  and  fire- 
place in  front.  Pieces  of  wood  were  hollowed 
or  scooped  out  to  serve  as  calabashes  or  buc- 
kets to  carry  water ;  and  the  dresses  of  kan- 
garoo skins  were  neatly  joined  together  with 
regular  stitches,  and  cut  away  so  as  to  form 
a  convenient  vesture.  The  settlers,  however, 
had  not  domiciled  themselves  in  their  new 
position  many  days,  when  these  and  various 
other  indications  of  ingenuity  were  satisfac- 
torily explained  by  the  appearance  of  a  white 
man,  clothed  in  a  kangaroo-skin  cloak.  He 
was  at  first  rather  timid  in  his  approaches ; 
but  when  spoken  to  kindly,  and  offered  a  piece 
of  bread,  he  threw  off  his  reserve,  and  after 
eating  the  bread  with  apparent  relish,  and 
looking  at  it  as  if  endeavouring  to  bring  some- 
thing to  his  recollection,  he  exclaimed,  with 
symptoms  of  delight  glowing  in  his  face, 
"  bread  !"  Other  English  words  soon  returned 
to  his  memory,  and  he  was  at  last  enabled  to 
communicate,  that  his  name  was  William 
Buckley, — that  he  had  been  one  of  those 
who  escaped  from  the  encampment,  of  the 
prisoners  by  the  ship  Ocean,  formed  by  the 
late  Colonel  Collins,  in  attempting,  agreeably 
to  the  instructions  of  the  British  government, 
to  form  a  settlement  at  Port  Philip  in  1803, 
— that  he  had  lived  ever  since  with  the  tribe 
of  the  aborigines,  whom  he  then  met  in  the 
bush,  and  over  whom  he  had  long  exercised 
the  rule  of  a  chief.  He  is  a  very  tall  man, 
having  served  as  a  grenadier  in  Holland  un- 
der the  late  Duke  of  York, — is  from  fifty- 
eight  to  sixty  years  of  age,  and  in  excellent 
health.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  new 
settlers,  he  has  forwarded  a  petition  to  the 
lieutenant-governor,  praying  for  a  pardon, 
mainly  with  a  view,  we  presume,  to  enable 
him  to  remain  where  he  is,  and  to  communi- 
cate the  result  of  his  intimacy  with  that  inte- 
resting country,  and  the  many  valuable  dis- 
coveries which  he  has  made  in  it.  This,  we 
are  glad  to  learn,  his  excellency  has  been 
kindly  pleased  to  grant,  impressing  at  the 
same  time  upon  him  the  expectation  that  he 
will  continue  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  maintain 
an  amicable  intercourse  between  the  abori- 
gines and  the  whites ;  for  he  had  already 
been  the  means  of  preventing  a  sanguinary 
attack  of  his  tiibe,  through  misapprehension, 
on  the  little  party  already  settled  there.  In 
a  philosophical  point  of  view,  this  discovery 
is  truly  interesting,  and  a  narrative  of  his 
various  vicissitudes,  during  his  long  sojourn, 
well  told,  would  rival  the  classic  work  of 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Two  other  prisoners  from 
the  Oci'un  absconded  with  him,  but  lie  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  them  since  the  end  of 
the  first  twelvemonth,  when  he  joined  the 
blacks. — The  Journal  of  Belles  Lctlres. 

PERILOUS  AFFAIR  WITH  A  TURTLE. 

In  the  small  island  of  Ashtola,  lying  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  coast  of  Mekran,  on 


the  north  east  side  of  the  gulf,  a  party  went 
on  shore  one  night  for  the  purpose  of  catch- 
ing turtle.    We  left  the  ship  at  sunset,  and 
reached  the  shore  about  dark,  then  hauled 
the  boat  upon  the  beach  ;  and  when  this  was 
done,  formed  ourselves  into  two  distinct  par- 
ties, and  dispersed  to  different  parts  along  the  I 
beach.    Having  reached  the  place  where  we  1 
thought  it  likely  that  the  turtle  would  land, 
we  lay  down,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  and 
making  as  little  noise  as  possible.  The  moon 
had  risen  some  time,  and  was  shedding  her 
silvery  rays  on  those  desolate  regions ;  the 
opposite  coast  in  the  distance,  which  is  very 
mountainous,  and  the  ship  riding  at  anchor,  - 
had  together  a  most  beautiful  effect ;  the  sea 
was  calm,  and  every  thing  appeared  to  be 
sleeping  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  and  not 
a  whisper  being  heard  among  the  party — the 
surf  dashing  against  the  rocks  alone  breaking  ; 
the  silence  of  the  scene.    We  were  thus  all  ' 
in  anxious  expectations  of  the  appearance  of  ' 
the  turtle ;  and  six  bells  had  just  gone  on  ' 
board — that  is,  it  was  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m. 
when  we  saw  the  first,  to  our  great  delight,  ' 
coming  on  shore  just  opposite  us.    It  looked  ' 
like  a  black  rock  moving  slowly  and  steadily  ' 
out  of  the  water.    We  did  not  interrupt  its  1 
progress  until  it  had  got  some  distance  upon  ' 
the  beach,  when  a  rush  was  made  towards  it,  ' 
and  it  was  immediately  turned  over  on  its  " 
back,  without  giving  it  time  either  to  defend 
itself  or  blind  its  assailants  by  throwing  the  P 
sand  with  its  flippers  or  fins,  which  they  do  " 
with  such  force  that  it  is  almost  dangerous  ' 
to  come  near  them.    It  took  six  stout  men  ' 
thus  to  turn  the  largest  that  we  caught ;  and 
the  following  incident  will  further  show  the  ' 
immense  strength  of  these  animals.    One  of  ' 
our  men,  the  gunner,  wandered  away  by  him-  ' 
self  to  the  further  end  of  the  beach,  where  he  ' 
thought  to  have  all  the  sport  to  himself,  not  \ 
doubting  for  a  moment  that  he  would  be  able  ' 
to  turn  any  turtle  which  he  found  ;  but,  on  {  ' 
the  contrary,  to  his  surprise,  not  being  absent  '  ' 
long  before  espying  a  large  one  making  to-  |  ' 
wards  the  beach,  he  allowed  it  to  come  up  >  ' 
some  way,  and  then  ran  over  and  attempted  I 
to  turn  it.  AM  his  endeavours,  however,  were  ' 
fruitless — and  by  some  means  he  got  his  hand  I  ' 
between  the  shell  and  the  neck,  which  the 
animal,  by  drawing  in  its  head,  jammed  and  i 
held  there  so  tight  that  he  could  not  with-  ' 
draw  it.    The  turtle  began  to  draw  towards  I 
the  sea,  dragging  the  man  with  it ;  and  he  ' 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  carried  off,  ' 
when  he  began  to  call  for  assistance.  We 
were  alarmed  at  his  cries,  thinking  some  ac-  ' 
cidcnt  had  happened,  and  immediately  ran  ' 
towards  the  place  from  which  the  sound  had 
proceeded,  when  we  arrived  just  in  time  to  ' 
save  the  poor  fellow  from  a  waterv  grave.  ' 
The  turtle  was  close  to  the  edge  of  the  sea, 
and  was  carrying  him  off  as  if  he  were  no- 
thing— nor  was  it  without  some  difficulty 
that  we  released  him  from  his  perilous  situa- 
tion— dragging  the  turtle  above  the  high-wa- 
ter mark  and  turning  it  over.    The  man  got 
off  with  only  a  few  bruises,  but  was  much 
frightened — and  we  all  had  a  good  laugh  at 
him  for  his  adventure. — Lieut.  Kempstone''8 
Journal. 
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APPALLING  FACTS  ON  INTEMPERANCE. 

The  Union  Benevolent  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia, have  obtained  through  their  visiters 
the  materials  for  a  most  interesting  report 
on  the  effects  of  strong  drink  in  the  produc- 
tion of  poverty  and  misery.  The  sum  of  the 
whole  is, — 

The  reports  concur  in  the  statement,  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  distress  which  comes  under 
the  notice  of  the  visiters,  arise  either  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  abuse  of  ardent  spirits; 
that  in  general  where  either  of  the  parents 
are  intemperate,  the  children  are  not  sent  to 
school  without  great  care  on  the  part  of 
others ;  that  there  is  no  family  in  which 
strong  drink  is  used  which  lays  up  money, 
either  in  the  Savings  Bank  or  Fuel  Savings 
Society ;  that  as  a  general  result,  those  who 
use  strong  drink  resort  to  tippling  houses  or 
other  places  than  their  own  homes  to  indulge 
in  it ;  and  that  nearly  all  those  who  use  ar- 
dent spirits  themselves,  give  it  also  to  their 
children  in  such  manner  as  may  lead  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  similar  habit. 

Of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  families 
under  care  in  one  of  these  districts,  it  is 
stated  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
three  fourths  of  the  parents  are  in  the  fre- 
quent intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and 
the  same  district  gives  the  return  of  sixty- 
two  habitual  drunkards,  two  of  whom  are 
children. 

At  a  school  opened  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  city,  through  the  agency  of  some 
of  the  visiters,  it  was  ascertained  that  twenty 
of  the  children  who  attended  were  actually 
drunkards. 

A  little  girl  seven  years  old  died  of  drunk- 
enness, and  with  her  latest  breath  cried  out 
for  gin.  It  was  a  sad  and  harrowing  spectacle 
to  behold  the  emblem  of  all  that  is  most  beau- 
tiful, pure,  and  innocent  in  the  world — a  little 
girl — reduced  by  the  unnatural  depravity  of 
her  parents  to  such  a  mslancholy  and  heart- 
rending situation;  imploring  to  the  last,  with 
dying  earnestness  and  unspeakable  agony,  for 
the  cause  of  all  her  sufferings— rum— to  allay 
the  raging  and  unquenchable  fires  within. 

Ninety  out  of  every  hundred  children  which 
enter  the  children's  asylum,  are  the  offspring 
of  intemperate  parents. 

A  little  child  five  years  old,  the  awful  sub 
ject  of  delirium  tremens.  Its  diet  had  been 
bread  moistened  with  whiskey.  The  little 
patient  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion nearly  a  moiety  of  its  yet  infantile  exist- 
ence. 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety-four  out  of  twelve 
hundred  and  forty-three  admitted  last  year 
to  the  almshouse  were  intemperate;  and  of 
one  hundred  and  six  insane  patients,  twenty 
were  deprived  of  their  reason  by  intempe 
ranee. 

Awful  facts  !  some  and  all  will  say.  Yes, 
truly  awful.  But  the  wonder  is,  they  are 
not  increased  tenfold  (and  tenfold  greater 
they  are  than  is  known  to  the  community,) 
when  it  is  considered  that  there  are,  accord- 
ing to  this  report,  in  the  city,  356  taverns, 
357  groceries,  190  tippling  shops,  88  oyster 
cellars,  27  liquor  stores,  and  12  distilleries,— 
ip  all,  1030.    In  Southwark  and  Moyamen 


sing,  102  taverns,  168  groceries,  263  tippling 
shops,  4  liquor  stores,  8  distilleries,  and  11 
oyster  cellars — in  all,  556.  In  Northern 
Liberties,  248,  making  an  aggregate  without 
Spring  Garden,  Penn  Township  or  Kensing- 
ton, of  1,834.   

Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 
Highly  valuing  "  The  Friend,"  and  de- 
siring fully  to  appreciate  its  merits,  I  would 
not  by  any  means  detract  from  the  praises 
bestowed  upon  it  by  the  writer  of  a  "  Com- 
munication" in  the  last  number ;  but  while  I 
fully  respond  to  these,  I  can  by  no  means  ap- 
prove of  the  strain  which  he  has  seen  fit  to 
indulge,  in  relation  to  a  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, who,  notwithstanding  they  may  in  some 
respects  be  differently  situated  from  the  in- 
habitants of  populous  cities,  and  their  busi- 
ness necessarily  be  about  cattle  as  Jacob's 
was,  are  not  on  those  accounts  less  entitled 
to  respect  than  those  of  different  professions 
whose  conversation,  in  consequence  of  the 
avocations  which  they  pursue,  must  needs  be 
about  their  goods  and  merchandize. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  retort  in  a  spirit  of 
retaliation  upon  any  class  of  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, or  to  cast  a  shade  over  their  pursuits. 
I  know  that  human  nature  is  human  nature 
still,  the  world  over,  and  that  unless  sancti- 
fied by  Divine  Grace,  our  minds  are  ever 
prone  to  cling  too  closely  to  the  objects  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  and  to  be  too  ex- 
clusively engrossed  with  the  worldly  concerns 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  But  while  I  de- 
plore this  common  evil,  and  regret  the  undue 
influence  of  the  world  of  matter  over  the 
world  of  mind,  I  would  not  point  to  any  one 
respectable  portion  of  the  community  as  more 
obnoxious  than  others  to  the  charge.  But 
especially  would  I  not  insinuate  that  an  occu- 
pation in  which  our  prime  ancestor  was  en- 
gaged, and  which  has  been  honoured  as  the 
calling  of  some  of  the  holiest  men  that  ever 
lived,  is  particularly  unfavourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind.  Why  go  to  Ecclesiasti 
cus  to  be  told,  that  he  cannot  get  wisdom 
who  handleth  the  plough,  whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks  and  who  is  diligent  in  giving  kine 
fodder  ?  go  rather  to  those  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume  whose  authority  none  can  deny.  What 
was  the  occupation  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  as  recorded  there  ?  In  what  did  the 
substance  of  Job  consist  ?  doubtless  in  cattle 
How  was  Moses  employed  when  the  Lord 
first  appeared  to  him  at  Horeb,  but  in  keeping 
the  flocks  of  Jethro  his  father  in  law  ?  What 
was  the  occupation  of  David  before  he  was 
called  to  feed  Israel  the  Lord's  people,  and 
Jacob  his  chosen?  Where  was  Elisha  when 
the  mantle  of  Elijah  was  cast  upon  him?  We 
read  that  he  was  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke 
of  oxen  before  him  !  And  lastly,  where  were 
the  shepherds  when  the  glorious  annunciation 
of  the  Saviour's  birth  saluted  their  ears? 
Were  they  not  keeping  watch  over  their 
flocks  ?  Surely  with  these  instances  before  us 
we  may  rest  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  cha- 
racter and  tendency  of  agricultural  pursuits. 
Why  then,  may  I  ask,  should  the  columns  of 
"  The  Friend,"  usually  the  advocate  of  rural 
scenes,  and  rural  employments,  give  place  to 


expressions  calculated  to  cast  them  in  the 
shade?  Why  should  it  be  said  that  "  even  the 
farmer"  through  the  aid  administered  by  its 
pages,  is  able  to  participate  in  the  intellectual 
pleasures  of  those  whose  wisdom  cometh  by 
leisure  ?  But  if  opportunity  of  leisure  alone 
be  requisite,  then  "  even  the  farmer,''''  away 
from  the  bustling  city's  din,  amidst  the  calm 
and  tranquil  scenes  of  country  life,  may  some- 
times in  its  deepest  solitude  find  wisdom. 

A  Fabjieb. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

George  Fox — his  care  to  preserve  unity. 

The  preservation  of  unity  throughout  the 
Society  which  he  was  made  a  chief  instru- 
ment in  gathering,  was  a  subject  of  deep  in- 
terest with  George  Fox.  Professing  to  be 
led  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit,  he  knew  that 
the  influence  of  its  members  upon  others,  and 
its  existence  as  a  body,  depended  greatly  up- 
on the  constant  cultivation  of  that  unity  which 
is  the  bond  of  peace.  Dissension  and  coldness 
towards  each  other,  arising  from  jealousy, 
evil  surmising,  or  the  desire  of  superiority, 
would  blast  all  hopes  of  its  usefulness  in  the 
world,  and  instead  of  spreading  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  the  Prince  of  Peace,  would 
bring  disgrace  on  the  high  profession  it  was 
making,  and  prove  a  stumbling  block  to  sin- 
cere enquirers  after  the  way  to  Zion.  When 
the  principles  and  testimonies  of  the  Society 
had  taken  root  in  different  parts  of  Christen- 
dom, he  was  industriously  employed  either  in 
visiting  personally,  or  writing  to  Friends,  in- 
citing them  to  zeal  and  faithfulness  in  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  reformation,  and  encou- 
raging them  to  transmit  to  London  accounts 
of  their  situation,  and  the  success  attending 
their  labours.  In  an  epistle  to  Friends  in 
Barbadoes,  he  says,  "  We  desire  that  at  your 
quarterly  meeting,  you  may  write  over  an 
epistle  to  the  yearly  meeting  in  London,  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the 
prosperity,  and  the  spreading  of  his  truth 
there.  We  have  had  a  large  epistle  from  the 
half  year  meeting  in  Ireland,  which  declares 
that  Friends  were  all  in  unity  there — an  ac- 
count from  Scotland  that  Friends  were  in 
unity  there — an  epistle  from  the  yearly  meet- 
ing in  Holland  which  gives  an  account  that 
Friends  are  in  love  and  unity  there ;  and  in 
Friezland,  Germany,  and  other  places."  He 
concludes  that  letter  with  this  exhortation — 
"  And  now,  Friends  all,  be  careful  of  God's 
glory,  and  seek  the  good  one  of  another;  and 
strive  all  to  be  of  one  mind  and  heart,  and 
that  the  peace  and  gentle  wisdom  of  God  may 
order  you  all :  And  be  courteous  and  kind 
and  tender  hearted  one  to  another ;  and  so 
the  Lord  God  Almighty,  in  his  Holy  Spirit, 
preserve  you  all  in  unity  and  fellowship  one 
with  another.  Amen."  Had  this  blessed  fel- 
lowship, which  stands  in  Christ,  been  main- 
tained, what  a  different  people  should  we  be, 
from  what,  it  is  too  apparent,  we  now  are. 
For  want  of  watchfulness,  self-denial  and  true 
humility,  our  unwearied  enemy  has  succeeded 
in  dividing  and  scattering  a  large  portion 
from  the  flock,  and  this  deceptive  spirit  is  still 
at  work  to  draw  off  others,  though  on  a  dif- 
ferent ground.  How  has  it  diffused  weakness 
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throughout  our  borders,  and  is  continuing  to 
enervate  every  power  which  is  exerted  to 
stem  the  increasing  torrent  of  corruption,  or 
to  hold  up  the  standard  of  pure  righteousness. 
While  the  professors  of  religion  are  starting 
up  some  novelty  of  opinion  to  cause  people  to 
wander  after  them,  as  if  they  had  made  some 
grand  discovery  which  the  limited  faculties 
of  their  fathers  were  incompetent  to  reach, 
and  amusing  themselves  with  their  imaginary 
superiority,  the  tenderness  and  contrition,  the 
abnegation  of  self,  and  the  abasement  which 
living  and  walking  in  the  truth  produces,  are 
lost,  and  a  dry,  lifeless,  sentimental  profession 
takes  the  place  of  it.  Is  not  this  sterile, 
fruitless  religion  spreading  through  our  bor- 
ders? Is  not  the  love  of  God,  and  the  com- 
munion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  undissem- 
bled  fellowship  of  the  gospel  receding,  from 
us?  Do  we  love  one  another  with  that  sin- 
cere affection  which  appertains  to  the  real 
followers  of  Christ;  seeking  each  other's  good, 
and  being  as  willing  to  see  the  truth  prosper 
in  the  hands  of  others  as  in  our  own  ?  Or  are 
selfishness,  jealousy,  the  love  of  ease  and  of 
the  good  opinion  of  others  absorbing  our  spi- 
rits, darkening  our  vision,  and  disqualifying 
many  from  bearing  testimony  to  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus,  with  that  energy  and  devotion 
which  characterised  our  primitive  Friends  ? 

The  following  epistle  of  our  worthy  elder 
G.  F.  addressed  to  Friends  in  this  country, 
may  be  profitably  read  : — 
To  Friends  in  America  : 

Dear  Friends,  my  love  to  you  all  in  the 
holy  peaceable  truth,  and  my  desires  are, 
that  whatsoever  ye  do,  may  be  done  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Fa- 
ther.   And  all  be  subject  one  to  another  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  God,  so  that  ye  may  all 
come  to  dwell  in  the  love  of  God,  which 
edifies  the  body  of  Christ,  who  is  the  heaven- 
ly Man.    And  let  all  strifes  and  divisions, 
and  backbitings,  whisperings,  or  prejudices, 
cease  and  be  buried ;  and  so  whatsoever  is 
amiss,  let  it  be  put  down  by  the  Truth  and 
Spirit  of  God,  that  it  may  be  uppermost, 
which  is  a  strong  bond  to  unite  your  hearts, 
minds,  and  souls  together,  and  to  the  Lord. 
Be  kind  and  courteous  one  towards  another, 
all  studying  to  be  quiet,  and  to  excel  one  an- 
other in  virtue,  purity,  and  holiness,  righteous- 
ness and  godliness,  in  ail  your  words,  lives, 
and  conversations  ;  so  that  ye  may  all  walk 
as  become  saints  and  Christians,  every  one 
esteeming  and  preferring  another  above  your- 
selves in  the  truth,  in  meekness,  lowliness  of 
mind,  and  humility;  for  ho  that  inhabits  eter- 
nity dwells  with  an  humble  heart.  And  there- 
fore, do  not  quench  the  least  motion  of  God's 
good  spirit  in  yourselves  nor  in  any  other, 
but  let  truth  and  goodness  be  cherished  in 
all ;  and  let  all  harshness,  and  bitterness,  and 
revilings  be  kept  down  by  the  truth,  that  it 
may  have  passage  through  you  all,  and  in  it 
you  may  bear  one  another's  weakness  and  in- 
firmities, and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ ;  keep- 
ing down  revenge,  hastiness  or  passion,  as 
knowinji  vengeance  is  the  Lord's  and  he  will 
repay  it,  on  every  one  that  docs  wrong,  with- 
out respect  of  persons.    For  Friends,  you 
there  should  be  as  lights,  or  as  a  city  that 


cannot  be  hid.  Lights,  I  say,  to  give  light 
in  all  people ;  and  also  to  be  as  the  salt  of 
earth,  to  be  a  good  savour  and  savoury  to  all 
people  ;  for  he  or  she  that  is  an  ill  savour, 
hath  lost  the  salt's  savour,  and  is  good  for 
nothing,  and  is  trodden  under  the  foot  of  men. 
Therefore  take  heed  of  losing  the  salt's  sa- 
vour, either  in  word  or  conversation,  for  if 
you  do,  you  will  come  under  the  feet  of  men, 
they  will  trample  upon  you  ;  therefore,  be 
careful,  fervent,  circumspect,  and  faithful  in 
the  truth,  and  let  your  moderation,  temper- 
ance, and  sobriety,  appear  to  all  men,  show- 
ing forth  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and  your 
honesty  and  justness  in  all  your  words  and 
dealings  between  man, — that  you  may  owe 
nothing  to  any  man  but  love,  that  every 
one  of  you  may  be  adorned  with  a  meek  and 
quiet  spirit,  which  is  with  the  Lord  of  great 
price, — and  every  one  of  you  to  be  endued 
with  wisdom  from  on  high,  which  is  pure  and 
peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated, 
and  full  of  mercy  and  good  works.  Let  the 
fruits  of  this  appear  among  you  all,  and  then 
you  will  all  be  gentle  and  easily  entreated  one 
of  another.  And  keep  in  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  which  is  the  bond  of  the  heavenly 
peace,  and  then  none  quenches  it ;  and  all 
walking  as  becomes  the  glorious,  joyful, 
peaceable  gospel  of  Christ,  which  is  the 
power  of  God,  which  was  before  the  devil 
and  his  power  was,  and  is  over  him.  In  this 
gospel  you  all  know  life  and  immortality 
brought  to  light,  that  you  all  see  your  ever- 
lasting glorious  fellowship,  in  the  everlasting 
gospel  of  peace  ;  in  this  gospel  the  power  of 
God  that  was  before  enmity  was,,  and  will  re- 
main when  it  is  gone.  And  therefore  all  you 
who  know  this  glorious  gospel  of  peace,  live 
and  walk  in  it,  keeping  your  glorious,  heaven- 
ly, comfortable  fellowship  in  the  glorious  gos- 
pel of  peace,  in  which  enmity  cannot  come. 
In  this  everlasting  gospel,  the  everlasting  God 
who  is  over  all  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
will  have  the  praise,  glory,  and  thanks,  who 
is  worthy  of  all,  for  ever  and  ever  more. 

G.  F. 
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In  relation  to  the  intensely  interesting  sub- 
ject of  slavery  and  its  extinction  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  we  have  built  much  on  the  zealous 
co-operation  of  the  several  Christian  denomi- 
nations, believing  that  if  they  livingly  and 
practically  sustained  and  followed  out,  in 
their  respective  spheres  of  influence,  the  law 
of  righteousness  as  inculcated  in  the  gospel, 
that  influence  must  inevitably,  and  at  no  very 
protracted  period,  predominate,  and  bring 
about  a  general  emancipation  of  the  slaves. 
It  is  therefore  with  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment, sorrow  and  regret,  that  in  reading  the 
published  accounts  of  the  recent  General  Con- 
ference at  Cincinnati  of  the  Methodist  So- 
ciety, and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterians at  Pittsburgh,  we  find  that  both 
those  ecclesiastical  bodies  have  sadly  failed 
in  maintaining  an  upright  and  faithful  stand 
against  the  machinations  of  slave  holding  in- 


fluence within  their  own  borders.  We  derive 
consolation,  however,  from  the  certainty,  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  zealous  and  gifted 
members  in  both  denominations  who  are  alive 
to  the  subject.  Of  this,  as  respects  the  lat- 
ter, we  furnished  some  satisfactory  evidence 
a  few  weeks  past  in  the  address  of  the  Synod 
of  Kentucky,  and  as  to  the  former,  the  memo- 
rial inserted  to-day  (omitting  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  a  few  paragraphs)  addressed  by  the 
conference  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  General 
Conference  at  Cincinnati,  speaks  a  language 
at  once  unequivocal,  energetic,  and  becoming 
a  Christian  convocation.  May  the  faithful 
in  these,  and  other  Christian  communities, 
be  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  meek- 
ness, the  patience,  the  wisdom  and  the  un- 
wavering energy  of  the  gospel  spirit,  and 
then  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  good 
work  will  go  on  to  a  happy  issue. 

(communication.) 

Two  neat  little  volumes  have  recently  been 
published  by  Daniel  Cooledge,  bookseller. 
New  York,  deserving  of  the  notice  of  Friends 
and  others. 

One  of  them  is  the  recollections  and  obser- 
vations of  an  old  man,  entitled  "  Practical 
Infidelity  Portrayed,  and  the  Judgment  of 
God  made  manifest ;  showing  the  Fruits  and 
Effects  of  Infidel  Principles  upon  the  Human 
Character,"  by  Abner  Cunningham  ;  and  the 
second  is,  "  Some  Short  Scraps  in  the  Life, 
Convincement,  and  Religious  Experience  of 
Thomas  Watson,  a  Member  and  Minister  of 
the  Monthly  Meetiing  of  Bolton,  Mass.,  to 
which  are  added  several  other  Essays,  &c." 

These  two  books  are  to  be  had,  besides  of 
the  publisher,  of  Nathan  Kite,  Philadelphia ; 
James  Loring,  Boston  ;  Nathan  Breed,  Lynn, 
and  Abraham  Holman,  Bolton,  Mass. ;  of  Job 
Sherman,  Newport ;  of  Arnold  Congdon,  Pro- 
vidence, R.  I. ;  and  of  Clapp  and  Hathaway, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Persons  desirous  of  procuring  the  hand- 
some 18mo  Bible  in  the  course  of  publication 
by  the  "  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America,"  are  now  informed,  that  the  Neic 
Testament,  separately  bound,  both  in  plain 
sheep,  and  in  calf  embossed,  is  ready  for 
delivery.  Geo.  W.  Taylor,  Agt. 

Died  of  consumption,  at  her  residence  in  Knowls- 
ville,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  Hannah,  wife  of  Joseph 
Bosworlh,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

It  appears  that  this  our  dear  friend  had  not,  previous 
to  iier  sickness,  witnessed  that  entire  reconciliation 
willi  her  Heavenly  Father  that  her  soul  now  longed 
after,  which  brought  her  into  deep  mourninsf  and  la- 
mentation. But  He  who  remains  to  be  the  friend  of 
penitent  sinners,  was  pleased  in  this  instance  to  fulfil 
wlial  was  promised  by  the  prophet :  "  A  bruised  reed 
he  will  not  break,  and  the  smoking  flax  he  will  not 
quench,  till  ho  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory;" 
her  mind  was  evidently  brouj.'lit  into  a  deep  partici- 
pation of  the  one  saving  baptism,  and  into"a  feeling  re- 
conciliation and  trust  in  llie  mercy  of  God.  During 
the  latter  part  of  her  sickness  she  was  staid  and  settled, 
frequently  expressing  a  desire  to  be  released  from  mor- 
tality if  it  v;as  the  will  of  her  Heavenly  Father. 

She  quietly  departed  the  4th  of  last  2d  month,  in  the 
29lh  year  of  her  age. 
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RAUMER'S  ENGLAND. 

(Continued.) 

May  5th.  Under  this  date  the  author,  af- 
ter some  miscellaneous  observations  touching 
the  measures  of  reform  at  that  time  under 
discussion,  thus  remarks  : — 

"  Yesterday  somebody,  I  know  not  who, 
sent  me  a  pamphlet  on  primogeniture.  This 
is  just  one  of  the  points  I  alluded  to,  in  which 
some  different  direction  requires  to  be  given 
to  social  institutions.  The  question  is,  whe- 
ther the  aristocratical  policy,  which  attaches 
such  enormous  advantages  to  the  accident  of 
primogeniture,  is  to  be  adhered  to ;  or  the 
democratical  regard  to  individual  justice, 
which  enjoins  an  equal  division  of  property, 
is  to  be  preferred  ?  In  Germany  and  France, 
the  latter  (with  the  exception  of  the  reignin^ 
families)  has  conquered  ;  in  England,  the  for- 
mer still  prevails.  The  author  of  this  pam- 
phlet is  of  opinion  that  the  laws  are  defective 
in  allowing  a  father  to  leave  his  whole  pro- 
perty (with  few  restrictions)  to  his  eldest  son ; 
nay,  more,  if  the  father  dies  intestate,  the 
eldest  son  takes  the  whole  of  the  real  estate. 
It  is  not  only  possible,  but  actually  in  prac- 
tice, that  one  of  ten  children  may  have 
£10,000  a  year,  and  the  other  nine  be  desti- 
tute. This  remnant  of  feudalism  is  productive 
of  so  many  evils,  that  it  must  be  removed  ; 
since  the  causes  of  it,  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  nature  of  feudal  service,  no  longer  exist. 
The  increased  wealth  of  the  elder  sons  has  no 
effect  in  stimulating  them  to  greater  mental 
exertions;  an  the  contrary,  its  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  make  them  indolent  and  indiffer- 
ent. Society  would  gain  by  a  more  equal 
division,  and  the  powers  and  talents  of  all  its 
members  be  more  equally  and  efficiently 
called  forth  and  encouraged. 

"  It  is  unquestionable  that  large  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  are  productive  of  many  ad- 
vantages which  are  incompatible  with  divided 
property  ;  such  as  the  erection  of  castles  and 
mansions,  the  forming  of  collections  of  pic- 
tures, &c. ;  but  these  are  often  only  useless 
demonstrations  of  pride,  and  distressing  con- 
trasts to  the  miserable  dwellings  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  In  many  families,  too, 
1  the  law  of  primogeniture  has  afforded  motives 


and  temptations  to  mortgaging  property  to  a 
ruinous  extent. 

"  National  galleries  contribute  much  more 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  public,  and  to  the 
cultivation  of  taste,  than  the  splendid  but  in- 
accessible collections  of  the  English  nobility. 

"  The  law  of  primogeniture  is  an  artificial 
elevation  on  the  one  hand,  which  necessarily 
involves  a  corresponding  artificial  depression 
on  the  other.  The  worst  of  its  consequences 
are  those  which  regard  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  and  marriage.  I  must  give  you  some 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  picture  the  author 
of  this  book  draws  of  the  state  of  English  so- 
ciety in  this  respect.  The  competition  for 
high  prizes  in  marriage ;  the  intrigues  and 
manoeuvres  of  mothers  to  catch  elder  sons 
and  to  keep  younger  ones  at  a  distance  from 
their  daughters ;  or,  if  a  girl  have  the  folly 
or  the  magnanimity  to  prefer  the  latter,  the 
tyranny  or  the  falsehood  resorted  to  to  separate 
them  ; — in  short,  as  elder  sons  alone  are  con- 
sidered eligible  husbands,  the  supply  of  wives 
in  the  market,  in  economical  phrase,  exceeds 
the  demand.  Hence  arises  the  noble  science 
of  husband-catching.  The  more  generous 
and  amiable  half  of  the  human  race  is  trans- 
formed into  bait  with  which  to  catch  heirs. 
Frivolous  accomplishments  are  substituted  for 
solid  instruction ;  care  of  the  person,  for  cul- 
ture of  the  mind ;  and  instead  of  singing  be- 
ing pursued  as  an  agreeable  relaxation,  or 
dancing  as  a  graceful  exercise,  they  are  made 
"  e  great  ends  of  existence.  The  whole  soul 
of  the  mother  is  absorbed  in  schemes  for  pro- 
curing for  her  daughter  a  good  '  establish- 
ment;' no  time  must  be  lost,  and  the  girl 
must  apply  herself  diligently  to  the  business 
of  captivating  a  husband.  But  as  the  market 
is  notoriously  overstocked,  invisible  lines  must 
be  laid  out  in  various  directions.  The  youth- 
ful and  inexperienced  object  of  these  arts 
bites,  the  bait  is  drawn  up,  and  he  is  caught. 
Too  often  follows  the  discovery  of  the  ma- 
ncEuvres  by  which  he  has  been  caught,  and 
of  the  objects  by  which  they  were  prompted 
— his  wealth  and  station ; — to  which  the 
empty,  heartless  being  to  whom  he  is  united 
considers  him  a  mere  appendage.  The  con- 
sequences may  be  imagined." 

May  l'3th.  "  Yesterday  I  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  parliament.  The  house  of 
commons  is  a  long  square  room,  lighted  by 
lofty  semi-circular  windows  by  day,  and  by 
chandeliers  at  night ;  the  walls  wainscotted, 
and  painted  of  an  ugly  ochre-colour ;  benches 
on  either  side  for  the  members,  and  galleries 
for  the  public.  All  the  members  were  in 
their  ordinary  dress,  most  of  them  with  their 
hats  on ;  the  speaker  alone,  as  a  sample  (or 
rather  as  a  caricature)  of  former  times,  was 
adorned  with  a  long  white  wig  of  great  ampli- 


tude, and  was  perched  on  a  high  seat.  Below 
him,  a  table  with  clerks,  papers,  &:c.  Proba- 
bly the  noise  to-day  was  greater  than  usual, 
from  the  number  of  new  members  taking 
their  seats;  it  was,  however,  not  always  acci- 
dental, but  increased  beyond  measure  with 
the  growing  ennui.  The  members  seldom 
listened  ;  probably  because  what  was  said  did 
not  seem  to  them  of  any  importance.  The 
only  persons  whom  I  understood  at  all  were 
Messrs.  Hume,  Cobbett,  and  Spring  Rice,  and 
those  I  could  not  follow.  I  was  only  con- 
scious that  the  others  were  speaking  from 
their  gestures.  Two  Englishmen  near  me 
were  in  the  same  predicament ;  so  that,  this 
time,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  my  ignorance  of 
the  language  or  the  pronunciation.  None  of 
the  speakers  seemed  to  attempt  to  produce 
effect  by  external  demeanour,  attitude,  gesture, 
or  such  arts  of  oratory.  Demosthenes,  Cicero, 
and  Quintilian  would  have  been  sent  back  to 
their  schools  of  rhetoric.  The  imposing  effect 
of  the  English  house  of  commons  by  no  means 
lies  in  externals  ;  it  lies  in  the  thought  of  the 
results  to  England,  nay,  to  the  whole  globe, 
from  words  thus  unartistically  and  negligently 
uttered." 

May  I5th.  "  I  cannot  say  much  in  favour 
of  my  birth-day  j-esterday.  In  the  first  place 
the  weather  was  horrible,  as  it  has  been  for 
several  days.  Thick  fog,  rain ;  every  thing 
cold,  wet,  gi'^iy.  rnJcoj^aWo  On  my  r-.nmplain- 
ing  of  this  in  company,  a  gentleman  main- 
tained that  there  had  not  been  a  fog  in  Lon- 
don for  the  last  two  months ;  that  nobody 
thought  of  calling  it  foggy,  so  long  as  he 
could  see  the  houses  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  by  day,  or  the  lamps  burning  by  night. 
Another  added,  that  last  winter,  out  of  a 
party  of  two-and-twenty  invited  to  dine  in 
the  Regent's  Park,  only  four  arrived ;  all  the 
others  were  afraid  of  losing  their  way." 

May  13th.  "  There  was  a  countless  train 
of  equipages  yesterday  in  Hyde  Park — the 
same  in  Regent's  Park ;  and  yet,  on  an  ave- 
rage, no  one  keeps  a  carriage  who  has  not 
£3000  a-year  to  spend.  In  comparison  with 
the  affluence  which  manifests  itself  here,  the 
whole  continent  seems  poverty  stricken.  Such 
wealth  is  very  imposing,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
combined  with  so  much  industry,  and  is,  in- 
deed, chiefly  its  offspring." 

May  25th.  "  Yesterday  I  went  with  Messrs. 

p.  and  P  to  the  East  India  College 

at  Haileybury,  near  Hertford,  in  compliance 

with  the  kind  invitation  of  Pr  V.  S.  The 

weather  was  perfectly  favourable,  both  going 
and  returning;  two  of  the  loveliest  spring 
days.  Horsechestnuts,  laburnum,  hawthorn, 
lilacs,  all  in  the  most  brilliant  and  luxuriant 
bloom ;  the  whole  way  a  succession  of  ele- 
gant houses,  neat  cottages,  and  farms, — gar- 
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dens,  meadows,  fields,  richly  interspersed  with 
trees.  Passing  through  Hackney,  Stanrfbrd 
Hill,  Tottenham,  Edmonton,  Wormleigh,  and 
Hoddesdon,  we  reached  our  journey's  end  in 
about  two  hours  and  a  half.  It  was  hardly 
possible  to  say  where  one  village  or  small 
town  ended  and  another  began ;  so  thickly 
sprinkled  were  the  dwellings,  the  interval  be- 
tween which  was  never  greater  than  was  ne- 
cessary to  heighten  the  variety. 

"  The  East  India  College  was  established 
by  the  company  for  the  education  of  the 
young  men  destined  to  their  civil  service. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  consequently 
special.  The  expenses  of  the  students  are 
not  small,  (the  table,  for  instance,  alone,  costs 
fifty-two  guineas  a-year,)  yet  the  company  is 
obliged  to  contribute  a  considerable  sum  to- 
wards the  salaries  of  the  very  well  paid  pro- 
fessors. Each  of  these  gentlemen  has  a 
pleasant  residence  and  a  beautiful  garden : 
the  buildings,  on  the  whole,  however,  can  lay 
no  claim  to  architectural  beauty;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  display  a  total  inability  to  recon- 
cile the  objects  of  utility  with  the  demands 
of  art. 

^  ■ji'  'if'  "jf"  ^ 

"  As  I  have  accidentally  been  led  to  the 
subject  of  drinking,  I  shall  not  quit  it  without 
telling  you  something  about  the  new  beer  bill, 
which  has  been  so  much  controverted,  and  on 
both  sides  with  some  degree  of  reason.  The 
duties  on  malt,  hops,  and  beer  were  so  high, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  take  off  a 
part,  and  that  on  beer  was  accordingly  re- 
pealed ;  partly  with  a  view  to  lighten  the 
general  burthen,  partly  to  procure  cheap  beer 
for  the  lower  classes,  and  thus  entice  them 
from  the  more  pernicious  spirit  drinking. 

"  A  second  aim  of  the  law  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  monopoly  of  the  great  brewers ; 
to  facilitate  the  sale  of  beer  by  licensing  a 
number  ot  beer-shops,  and  to  deprive  the  ma- 
gistracy of  the  power  of  favouring  a  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  Experience  has 
proved  liiat  some  of  the  objects  aimed  at 
have  been  attained,  and  others  completely 
missed.  The  monopoly  of  the  great  brewers 
has  been  destroyed,  so  far  as  it  arose  from 
their  exclusive  right  of  sale  ;  but  it  remains, 
of  course,  so  far  as  it  is  the  result  of  capital, 
and  of  the  power  capital  gives  of  brewing 
better  and  cheaper  beer.  The  consumption 
has  increased,  but  not  sufficiently  to  diminish 
the  consumption  of  ardent  spirits.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hope  of  easy  gains,  and  the 
facility  of  getting  a  license,  has  called  into 
existence  a  host  of  beer  shops,  and  has  caused 
a  proportionate  resort  to  them,  and  consequent 
corruption  of  morals. 

"  It  has  therefore  been  suggested,  that  the 
price  of  licenses  should  be  raised  ;  that  cer- 
tain securities  should  be  required  from  per- 
sons who  open  beer  shops ;  that  more  power 
should  bo  given  to  the  magistrates  to  repress 
abuses;  that  the  beer  siiops  be  closed  at  an 
earlier  Iiour,  and  that  the  proprietors  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  beer,  but  not  to  suffer  drinking 
in  their  shops. 

"  The  defenders  of  com|)lcte  freedom  of 
the  sale  of  beer  pleaded,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  into  effect  police  re- 


strictions of  this  kind,  and  of  enforcing  mo- 
rality and  temperance  by  law. 

"  The  consumption  of  beer  has  not  increased 
by  any  means  in  the  same  proportion  with  that 
of  tea,  coffee,  and  spirits ;  but  the  tax  during 
the  war  was  raised  as  high  as  150  per  cent, 
on  the  value  ;  some  diminution  of  it  was  there- 
fore just  and  expedient.  It  was  most  unjustly 
levied  on  sold  beer  alone,  consequently  it  fell 
almost  entirely  on  the  poor;  leaving  the  rich, 
who  brewed  their  own,  untaxed. 

"  In  the  last  six  years  before  1830,  the 
yearly  consumption  of  malt  amounted  to 
32,404,000  bushels : 

"  In  1830    .  to  .    28,844,000  bushels 

1831  .    .    .    35,160,000  „ 

1832  .    .    .    40,344,000  „ 
"In  the  year  1824  the  duties  on  British 

and  foreign  spirits  amounted  to  £5,303,000. 
After  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in 

1825   £5,786,000 

1826    5,474,000 

1827    7,492,000 

1828    8,000,000* 

"  There  is  no  question  that  spirit  drinking 

is  infinitely  more  pernicious  than  beer  drink- 
ing. Mr.  Buckingham  has  laid  very  curious 
facts  on  this  subject  before  the  house.  He 
asserted  that  the  fourteen  largest  gin  shops 
in  London  were  visited,  in  one  week,  by 

142,453  men 

108,593  women 
18,391  children 


In  all  269,437  persons. 
Of  these  the  women  and  children  had  been 
more  disorderly  in  their  conduct  than  the 
men.  In  one  part  of  Edinburgh  there  was 
one  gin  shop  to  every  fifteen  families;  and  in 
an  Irish  town  of  800  inhabitants,  there  were 
88.  In  Sheffield,  thirteen  persons  came  by 
their  death  within  ten  days,  from  causes 
which  were  asserted  to  have  sprung  out  of 
drunkenness.")"  An  eye-witness  says, — In  one 
part  of  Ireland  the  inhabitants  are  dirty,  rag- 
ged, and  hungry;  they  live  with  the  pigs, 
and  sleep  upon  dunghills.  Without  doubt 
this  wretchedness  proceeds  in  part  from  ab- 
senteeism, from  the  system  of  underletting, 
from  high  rents,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  from 
tithes;  but  I  am  persuaded  that  whiskey 
drinking  is  a  greater  curse  to  Ireland  tiian 
all  these  united. 

"  The  men  too  frequently  go  fo  beer  and 
gin  shops,  under  pretence  of  getting  some- 
thing to  strengthen  and  refresh  them,  and 
leave  their  families  to  starve.  A  petition 
from  220  women  was  presented  to  parliament 
against  these  places  of  seduction.  Lord 
Brougham  declared  that  spirit  drinking  was 
a  source  of  innumerable  evils  and  indescrib- 
able misery. 

"  Admitting  (as  some,  I  dare  say  with  rea- 
son, affirm)  that  there  is  great  exaggeration 
in  these  statements,  and  that,  in  the  middle 
classes,  drinking  has  diminished  instead  of 
increasing,  yet  the  picture  they  present  is 


•  Hansard,  iv.  501 ;  vi.  211,  543,  750;  vii.  483;  xvii. 
270,  702. 

t  Hansard,  xxiii.  1107. 


certainly  among  the  most  afflicting  of  modern 
times,  and  the  legislature  ought  to  use  every 
endeavour  to  eradicate  so  dreadful  an  evil. 
Increase  of  duties,  prohibitions,  and  all  mere 
mechanical  external  means,  will  effect  little. 
The  tastes  and  views  of  the  people  must  be 
elevated  ;  the  moral  sentiments  and  the  no- 
bler powers  must  be  awakened  and  cultivated ; 
and  they  must  be  won  from  bodily  and  animal, 
to  intellectual  and  human,  enjoyments.  And 
so  I  come  back  to  Sunday,  and  to  the  best 
mode  of  consecrating  it  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  service  of  man,  from  which  I  started." 

(To  be  continued.) 

BARROW'S  VISIT  TO  ICELAND. 

Continued. 

"  Roraas  is  a  remarkable  looking  place, 
being  bleakly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  barren 
mountain.  The  principal  objects  that  attract 
a  stranger's  notice  are  the  Smelting-House, 
the  Roasting-House,  the  enormous  mounds  of 
slags,  something  like  those  near  the  smelting- 
works  of  Swansea,  and  the  church,  which  is 
of  considerable  size,  and  was  built,  as  appears 
by  an  inscription  over  the  door,  so  late  as 
1780. 

"  I  may  here  observe  that  the  smelting- 
houses  are  in  the  town  of  Roraas,  to  which 
all  the  ore  from  the  mine  is  brought.  The 
great  smelting-house  is  a  very  old  building, 
nearly  worn  out,  and,  as  the  concern  is  a 
thriving  one,  it  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation 
to  build  a  new  one  during  the  ensuing  year. 
It  contains  seven  or  eight  furnaces,  which 
were  nearly  all  in  full  work  during  my  visit : 
the  blast  bellows  for  heating  them  are  worked 
by  water  wheels.  As  I  had  not  yet  visited 
the  mine,  nor  ever  seen  the  works  usually 
connected  with  one,  the  different  processes  of 
smelting  and  roasting  the  oi-e  were  viewed 
with  much  interest  by  such  a  novice. 

"  The  population  of  Roraas  is  stated  at 
about  1500  souls.  There  are  a  few  well-con- 
structed wooden  houses  in  the  town,  but  the 
greater  part  are  miserable  enough  :  they  are 
built  of  logs  of  wood,  are  very  low,  and  the 
roofs  covered,  some  with  turf,  some  with  i 
sods,  and  others  with  slags;  and  when  viewed 
from  an  eminence,  have  a  singular  eflfect. 
Numerous  detached  huts,  standing  singly  in 
the  middle  of  the  fields,  which  are  here  en- 
closed by  stone  walls,  are  scattered  around 
the  town,  and  these  I  learned  were  used  as 
repositories  for  hay  for  the  winter  consump- 
tion of  the  cattle.  The  elevation  of  Roraas 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  marked  down,  on 
Forsell's  chart,  at  2260  feet,  and  that  of  the 
principal  mine  is  said  to  be  upwards  of  3000 
feet. 

"  Immediately  on  my  arrival,  I  called  upon 
Mr.  Schult,  the  director  of  the  mines,  to 
whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conveying  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  from  Mr.  Knudtzon.  He 
received  me  with  great  kindness,  and  I  felt 
myself  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  valuable 
assistance,  in  making  arrangements  for  a  lit- 
tle journey  I  had  in  contemplation,  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  nearest  station  of  the  Laplanders, 
and  in  procuring  a  guide  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  neighbouring  mountains,  as 
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well  as  with  the  haunts  of  this  singular  race 
of  beings  ;  and  also  for  his  attention  to  my 
wishes  with  regard  to  seeing  the  great  mine 
near  Roraas,  and  the  different  works  connect- 
ed with  it,  on  my  return. 

"  Having  made  all  the  requisite  prepara- 
tions for  my  departure  in  search  of  the  Lap- 
landers, I  started  from  Roraas  on  the  1st  of 
July,  on  horseback,  leaving  my  carriole  be- 
hind, as  the  road  at  a  short  distance  farther 
on  was  no  longer  practicable  for  a  wheel  car- 
riage. I  took  with  me  a  small  bag,  with  a 
tarpaulin  over  it,  in  which  were  my  provi- 
sions, and  a  few  other  necessary  articles.  My 
servant  accompanied  us  on  this  expedition, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  we 
resembled  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  in 
our  equipment.  I  had  arranged  to  go  direct 
to  the  Laplanders,  and  not  to  stop  at  the 
mine,  in  order  that  I  might  pursue  my  jour- 
ney to  the  Oresund  Soe,  or  lake,  without  in- 
terruption. A  carriage  road  continues  as  far 
as  the  mine,  and  there  ceases,  so  that  beyond 
it  we  had  only  to  look  for  a  bridle-road,  and 
scarcely  even  that.  In  some  places  we  found 
it  rough  riding  enough  ;  the  horses  frequently 
sunk  up  to  the  belly  in  mud,  and  snow  was 
lying  in  large  masses  in  the  crevices  close  to 
the  road-side — permanent  as  it  would  appear 
— for  wherever  it  was  accumulated  in  spots 
where  the  rays  of  the  sun  never  reached  it,  it 
was  there  hard  frozen  into  a  mass  of  ice. 

"  The  country  now  began  to  wear  a  deso- 
late and  inhospitable  appearance  ;  and  the 
spot  where  the  principal  mine  was  worked 
looked  dreary  and  barren  in  the  extreme,  as 
we  saw  it  at  a  distance  ;  but  I  had  been  much 
struck  with  the  firm  and  vigorous  step,  and 
the  stature  of  the  men,  along  the  whole  line 
of  country  between  Roraas  and  the  mines  ; 
most  of  them  were  above  the  middle  size, 
and  many  were  above  six  feet  in  height,  well 
limbed,  and  apparently  strong  in  proportion. 

"  A  little  further  on,  some  picturesque 
mountain  scenery  began  to  present  itself  to 
our  view.  Behind  us,  to  our  right,  rose  the 
rugged  peaks  of  Saalloa  fi-eld,  almost  entire- 
ly enveloped  in  snow,  as  was  also  the  Kampan 
fi-eld,  a  bold  mountain,  at  the  back  of  which 
rises  the  Rue  Hammer,  where  the  copper  ore 
was  first  discovered  about  two  hundred  years 
ago,  and  where,  as  it  would  appear  from  the 
account  of  the  Frenchman's  nan-ative,  (men- 
tioned in  the  introductory  chapter,)  one  mine 
at  least  in  this  neighbourhood  was  worked  in 
the  year  1670,  now  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  years  ago  ;  and,  as  it  would  appear,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  now  :  only  then  the 
great  wheel  employed  to  draw  up  the  ore 
was  turned  by  men,  which  is  now  turned  by 
water. 

"  The  Aarsberg  fi-eld,  partially  covered 
with  snow,  bounded  the  view  on  our  left.  In 
about  four  hours'  travelling  we  arrived  at  a 
little  hamlet  on  the  Oresund  Soe,  called  Be- 
kosen  ;  and  here  we  left  our  horses  to  remain 
till  our  return,  crossing  the  lake  in  a  small 
crazy  boat,  which  leaked  not  a  little,  to  a 
place  named  Myrhmoe,  the  distance  being 
about  five  English  miles,  which  our  boatmen, 
one  of  whom  was  our  guide,  contrived  to  ac- 
complish in  about  an  hour  and  a  half.  Here 


I  passed  the  night  in  a  small  cottage,  which 
was  very  neat  and  clean. 

"  Our  kind  hostess  was  full  of  apologies 
for  being  taken  unawares,  not  having  expect- 
ed any  travellers,  especially  strangers,  so  sud- 
denly coming  upon  her.  She  was  just  then 
busily  employed  in  scouring  a  room,  in  which 
it  happened  I  was  destined  to  sleep,  but  which 
she  had  so  deluged,  that  it  would  have  taken 
at  least  four-and-twenty  hours  before  it  would 
be  dry,  and  I  was  obliged  to  decline  occupy- 
ing it.  She  had  no  other  apartment  except  a 
closet,  full  of  clothes  and  other  household  ar- 
ticles, and  in  this  I  contrived,  being  some- 
what fatigued,  to  doze  away  a  few  hours. 

"  The  cottage  was  surrounded  with  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  rich  pasture  ground,  and 
the  good  lady  of  the  house,  who  happened  to 
be  the  sister  of  our  guide,  possessed  no  less 
than  fourteen  cows,  so  that  I  was  well  pro- 
vided during  my  stay  with  butter,  milk, 
and  cream,  of  which  I  have  seldom  seen  a 
more  abundant  or  neat  supply,  in  any  of  the 
peasants'  houses  in  Norway.  In  addition  to 
this  stock  of  cattle,  she  could  boast  of  three 
fine  oxen,  and  five  calves,  two  horses,  twenty- 
two  goats,  and  a  few  sheep,  which  made  up 
the  sum  total  of  her  live  stock,  and  of  which 
she  seemed,  as  well  she  might,  to  be  exceed- 
ingly proud.  She  was  much  pleased  with  the 
praises  I  bestowed  upon  the  dairy,  and  still 
more  so,  on  my  requesting  to  be  allowed  to 
have  a  look  at  her  live  stock.  The  cows, 
which  were  of  a  very  small  breed,  and  mostly 
without  horns,  were  arranged  in  neat  order, 
in  a  well-constructed  shed,  having  seven  or 
eight  stalls  on  either  side,  and  the  calves 
were  kept  distinct  at  the  end.  The  oxen 
were  tied  up  in  a  separate  shed,  and  having 
exhibited  these,  the  flower  of  the  flock,  she 
wished  me  to  see  the  goats  also,  and  for  this 
purpose  she  took  the  trouble  to  have  them  all 
assembled  in  a  field  near  the  house.  This 
good  woman  apologised  for  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  who,  she  said,  was  gone  into 
the  mountain  to  cut  wood  for  winter  fuel ;  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  happy  to  procure 
me  some  good  fish,  with  which  the  lake  is 
said  to  be  well  stocked,  but  more  particularly 
with  fine  salmon  trout. 

"She  was,  however,  able  to  supply  me 
with  some  dried  beef,  called,  I  believe,  ^  spe- 
gef,  kjod,^  which  is  salted  and  hung  up  to  dry 
either  in  the  sun  only,  or  smoked  in  the  chim- 
ney corner.  Her  young  family  was  small ;  it 
consisted  of  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  latter  about 
five  years  old,  both,  like  the  generality  of 
Norwegian  children,  healthy  and  remarkably 
pleasing  in  their  manners. 

"  In  a  small  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood, 
a  family  of  Laplanders  had  taken  up  their 
temporary  abode.  A  little  Lapland  girl,  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  of  small 
statute,  was  alone  in  the  cottage,  her  parents 
being  at  no  great  distance.  On  giving  her 
some  small  pieces  of  money,  she  immediately, 
after  the  Norse  fashion,  put  her  hand  into 
mine — a  ceremony  which,  in  this  instance,  I 
should  certainly  have  dispensed  with,  if  I  had 
observed,  before  it  was  too  late,  that  the  poor 
little  creature's  hands  were  in  a  very  un- 
healthy state.    By  the  immediate  application 


of  soap  and  water,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
escape  an  ill  effect;  and  it  was  a  lesson  to  me 
to  keep  on  my  gloves  for  the  future,  which, 
although  it  may  be  considered  a  piece  of 
affectation,  was  nevertheless  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  contagion. 

"  In  a  short  time  the  mother  came  in ;  she 
appeared  to  be  a  very  good-humoured  person, 
and  being  the  first  of  her  nation  I  had  met 
with,  made  no  objection  to  my  request  to  take 
her  portrait ;  but  not  so  the  child,  who  cried 
a  little  at  first,  because  she  said  I  looked  too 
much  at  her  mother,  but  she  was  soon  quieted 
with  a  basin  of  milk  or  cream.  When  I  had 
nearly  finished  my  sketch,  the  mother  said 
that  her  head  was  not  so  nicely  dressed  as  it 
ought  to  be,  upon  which  she  ran  out  of  the 
room,  and  returned  with  a  different  cap ;  but 
as  the  alteration  was  trifling,  I  have  retained 
the  sketch  as  it  was  first  made.  This  little 
trait  is  characteristic — I  do  not  mean  of  fe- 
male vanity,  but — of  that  desire  to  please, 
however  humble  and  lowly  their  situation  in 
life  may  be.  I  had  scarcely  finished  my 
sketch  when  the  husband  came  in  ;  whom  I 
immediately  set  down  in  my  own  mind  as  a 
far  less  agreeable  looking  person  than  his 
wife.  I  offered  to  take  his  portrait,  as  an 
accompaniment  to  that  of  his  mate,  but  he 
seemed  rather  unwilling  to  allow  me  to  do 
so  :  however,  after  assuring  him  that  I  only 
wished  to  have  it  to  show  to  my  friends  at 
a  distance,  how  the  Laplanders  wore  their 
clothes,  and  by  coaxing  him  with  a  few  skil- 
iings,  he  at  length  stepped  out,  with  all  the 
dignity  he  could  muster,  into  the  centre  of 
the  room.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could  do 
to  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  ludicrous  and 
self-important  manner  in  which  he  took  up 
his  position,  and  the  awkward  attitude  into 
which  he  threw  himself,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  his  graceful  figure  transferred  to  pa- 
per. Having  finished  my  sketch,  they  both 
complimented  me  by  declaring  how  very  like 
the  two  portraits  were,  and  that  they  knew 
each  other  again  immediately. 

"  The  woman  was  inclined  to  be  very 
friendly  and  communicative  ;  she  showed  us 
a  written  paper,  which  had  just  been  issued 
by  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  stating  that 
wolves  had  lately  been  observed  in  great 
numbers,  and  cautioning  people  to  protect 
their  cattle,  and  not  to  go  far  from  home 
without  fire-arms.  In  the  winter  this  piece 
of  information  would  have  been  somewhat 
alarming  to  a  person  who  was  on  the  point 
of  penetrating  the  mountains  ;  but  during  the 
summer,  when  the  wolves  are  rarely  pressed 
with  hunger,  and  as  rarely  show  themselves, 
there  was  little  cause  for  alarm.  I  wels  not 
sorry,  however,  to  have  escaped  an  interview 
with  them  under  any  circumstances. 

"  Having,  as  I  have  said,  passed  one  or  two 
pleasant  hours  of  sleep  at  the  cottage  of  my 
hostess,  to  which  I  returned  from  my  inter- 
view with  these  Laplanders,  I  arose  soon 
after  two  o'clock  the  following  morning,  and 
mounted  my  horse,  accompanied  by  my  ser- 
vant and  the  guide.  The  weather  still  con- 
tinued provokingly  unfavourable  for  such  an 
expedition,  and  it  rained  almost  without  ceas- 
ing the  whole  day. 
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"  Our  route  was  up  the  ascent  of  a  moun- 
tain, through  an  almost  interminable  forest  of 
birch  trees,  healthy  and  vigorous  enough  near 
the  foot,  but  which,  as  we  approached  the 
summit,  presented  a  scene  of  destruction 
which  I  was  little  prepared  to  expect.  Many 
of  the  trees  were  torn  up  by  tlie  roots,  others 
were  stripped  of  their  branches,  and  many 
were  completely  rent  through  the  stems  as  if 
split  by  lightning ;  these  were  evidently  the 
effects  of  a  destructive  and  desolating  hurri- 
cane. In  proceeding  through  this  forest,  we 
found  the  ground  so  saturated  with  rain,  that 
the  horses  were  repeatedly  above  their  knees 
in  the  bogs,  through  which  we  had  to  wadC; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  could 
prevail  on  them  to  proceed.  Besides  the  bogs, 
the  poor  animals  had  also  to  wade  through 
several  streams  that  crossed  the  path,  fre- 
quently up  to  their  bellies  in  water.  In  many 
places  snow  was  lying  to  a  great  depth,  but 
by  passing  along  the  outside  edges  of  each 
patch,  and  thus  making  circuits,  we  avoided 
the  risk  of  crossing  it,  and  of  falling,  proba- 
bly, into  some  concealed  chasm  ;  but  as  the 
outer  edges  of  the  snow  were  invariably  a 
complete  swamp,  we  gained  little  rnore  than 
safety  by  making  the  detour. 

"  In  the  early  part  of  our  ride  we  passed 
three  or  four  of  the  saeters,  or  pasture- 
grounds,  in  the  mountains,  where  the  cows 
are  taken  to  graze  for  two  or  three  months 
during  the  summer,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  young  girls  of  the  family,  who 
are  employed  in  making  butter  and  cheese 
during  that  period.  None  of  these  saeters 
were  occupied  at  present,  but  the  guide  told 
me  they  would  all  be  so  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight.  The  grass  at  these  places  was  ex- 
ceedingly luxuriant.  Our  guide  pointed  out 
one  of  the  sheds  where  a  poor  fellow  was 
found  frozen  to  death  during  the  last  winter. 
It  was  supposed  he  had  gone  in  there  to  rest 
himself,  and  being  over-fatigued,  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  thus  lost  his  life.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  miserable  than  these  tem- 
porary abodes  are,  both  as  to  their  construc- 
tion of  loose  stones,  and  their  position  amidst 
the  mountains.  As  we  proceeded  onwards, 
we  came  very  near  upon  the  Reien  Soe,  a  lake 
which  feeds  the  Oresund  Soe,  and  out  of  the 
latter  of  which  flows  the  Glommen,  one  of  the 
finest  rivers  in  Norway.  The  height  of  this 
lake  is  marked  down  in  Forsell's  map  at  2475 
feet." 

(To  bi"  continued.) 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  a  Chippeway  Chief  to 
the  Cherokee  Delegations  now  in  Washing- 
ton City. 

To  the  gentlemen  composing  the  two  dele- 
gations of  the  Cherokee  nation — 

Friends  and  Brothers, — It  has  been  order- 
ed by  tlie  Great  Spirit  for  us  to  meet,  and 
we  have  been  permitted  to  extend  to  each 
otiior  the  hand  of  friendship.  I  can  truly  say, 
that  I  am  very  happy  that  I  have  been  one 
of  the  number  who  have  held  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  you,  while  many  of  my  people 
have  been  denied  the  pleasure. 

My  friendship  for  you  is  so  great,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  saying  that  I  hope  you  will  look 


above  for  happiness  ;  and  while  you  live, 
may  you  never  neglect  doing  every  thing  in 
your  power  which  is  calculated  to  benefit  the 
rising  generation.  I,  for  one,  am  determined 
to  leave  nothing  undone  which  may  conduce 
to  the  welfare  of  my  people  ;  and  I  would 
hope  that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  resolution  in 
the  Chippeway  nation. 

I  have  visited  our  father  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  given  him  my 
hand,  and  I  have  told  him  that  I  and  my  peo- 
ple would  always  consider  him  their  friend. 
I  hope  you  too  have  done  the  same,  and  will 
ever  consider  him  your  friend. 

My  friends,  I  hear  there  is  war  among  the 
Creeks,  your  neighbours.  Perhaps  when  you 
reach  your  homes,  there  will  be  those  who 
will  give  you  bad  advice.  Listen  not  your 
ears  to  their  talk.  Why  should  you  bring 
destruction  to  yourselves  and  your  children  ? 
I  consider  you  men,  and  I  will  say  no  more 
on  this  subject.  But  I  must  say,  that  if  I 
should  hear,  after  I  have  returned  to  my  peo- 
ple, that  you  have  not  listened  to  good  advice, 
but  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  those  who 
would  bring  ruin  to  your  nation,  I  shall  think 
the  Cherokees  are  not  men,  but  that  they  are 
like  children — they  know  not  what  is  good 
for  them. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  thing  that 
we  could  do  for  our  children  is  to  turn  our 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  our  lands. 

I  am  your  friend,  as  well  as  that  of  your 
nation, 

Ma-coon-se,  or  Eo-ton-qiut. 
Washington  City,  May  23, 1836. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Cherokee  Delega- 
tion to  the  Chippeway  Chief : 

Washington  City,  24th  May,  1836. 
To  Ma-coon-se,  one  of  the  Chippeway  Na- 
tion— 

Dear  Friend, — We  have  received  your  let- 
ter of  yesterday,  which  has  been  read  and 
explained  to  the  delegation.  Your  talk  is 
good,  and  we  reciprocate  your  friendship,  and 
feel  gratified  that,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
we  who  live  so  far  apart,  are  enabled  to  form 
so  interesting  an  acquaintance  with  each 
other. 

We  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  wage  war  with  the  United  States,  in  a  fit 
of  desperation,  to  revenge  the  injuries  inflict- 
ed by  the  whites,  which  can  never  be  avenged 
but  with  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Indian 
race.  But  the  war  which  is  now  raging  in 
the  Creek  and  Seminole  nations  of  Indians, 
arises  not  from  the  foolishness  of  the  young 
men,  but  from  the  accumulation  of  injuries 
heaped  upon  them  by  the  whites,  and  from 
the  want  of  corect  policy  in  the  chiefs,  in  not 
leading  their  people  out  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. Treaties  which  consign  the  Indians  to 
live  among  the  whites  without  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws,  and  without  a  boundary  to 
keep  the  white  people  at  a  distance,  must,  as 
a  necessary  consequence,  produce  irritations 
and  conflicts.  When  the  Indians  starve,  they 
will  lay  their  hands  upon  the  white  man's 
provisions,  who  will  resent  it,  kill  the  In- 
dians, and  the  Indians  will  retaliate,  and 


hence  arises  the  war  which  will  destroy  the 
Indian  tribe  which  raises  the  hatchet. 

The  condition  of  our  people  is  now  wretch- 
ed to  the  last  degree.  Language  would  fail 
us  to  express  their  sufl^erings.  'I'hey  have  no 
government,  they  have  no  laws,  they  have  no 
country  ;  they  are  compelled  to  live  under 
the  laws  of  the  whites,  but  with  no  rights 
under  those  laws.  For  four  years  past  we 
have  advocated  a  removal  to  the  west  as  the 
only  alternative  to  preserve  our  people  from 
extinction.  Some  of  the  chiefs  of  our  nation 
viewed  the  matter  otherwise,  and  encouraged 
the  mass  of  the  tribe  to  die  on  the  land  of 
their  forefathers,  and  bury  their  bones  with 
them.  If  we  had  listened  to  this  talk,  would 
we  have  been  faithful  to  the  welfare  of  our 
race  ?  Could  they  be  preserved  in  this  abject 
condition  1  No  !  You  might  as  well  throw 
your  seed  corn  to  the  hungry  hogs  for  your 
summer's  crop,  as  to  expect  that  the  Indians 
can  prosper  in  the  midst  of  a  white  popula- 
tion, vnder  such  circvmstances.  If  you  wish 
to  increase  your  stock  of  sheep,  would  you 
drive  them  where  the  wolves  range,  unpro- 
tected ?  Would  you  turn  a  flock  of  doves  to 
the  hungry  hawks  for  safety  1  No,  you  would 
not. 

It  was  a  great  mistake  for  an  Indian  nation 
to  expect  to  prosper  under  the  laws  of  the 
states.  They  may,  if  permitted  to  cultivate 
their  lands,  linger  away  a  miserable  existence, 
but  they  would  eventually  melt  away,  as  the 
snow  melts  away  before  the  sun.  Have  we  not 
experience  enough  to  convince  us  of  this  awful 
truth  ?  Look  at  this  great  country,  where 
hundreds  of  council  fires  blazed  in  brightness! 
Where  are  they  ?  All  extinguished  !  There 
is  no  green  spot  where  the  Indian  can  say, 
"  Here  is  the  free  and  brave  of  my  people." 
If  any  Indians  are  permitted  to  live  among 
the  whites,  you  will  find  them  in  a  state  of 
pupilage — as  children  under  the  laws  of  the 
states.  They  live  without  hope — without  the 
rich  heritage  of  freemen.  And  thus  it  is  that 
they  try  to  stimulate  their  drooping  spirits 
with  intoxicating  drinks,  which  only  plunge 
them  deeper  into  the  mire  of  their  wretched- 
ness. 

These  considerations  have  compelled  us  to 
treat  for  a  removal  to  the  country  out  of  the 
limits  of  tlie  states  and  territories,  where  we 
intend  to  cultivate  our  lands,  enjoy  our  own 
laws,  and  educate  our  children.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose to  cultivate  peaceable  relations  with  the 
United  States,  and  induce,  by  the  civilization  of 
our  people,  the  prejudiced  whites  to  respect 
our  race.  In  that  region  the  Choctaws,  Chic- 
kasaw s,  Creeks,  Seminoles,  Cherokees,  Shaw- 
nees,  Quapaws,  Senecas,  and  Osages  reside. 
We  will  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  together, 
and  with  the  remote  tribes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  cultivate  friendship  and  peace. 
We  know  that  the  God  of  the  white  man  is 
the  God  of  the  Indian,  and  if  they  are  true  to 
to  themselves,  he  will  bless  them.  May  he 
prosper  our  undertaking,  heal  our  afflictions, 
and  render  us  happy,  and  a  great  people. 

Do  you  not  feel  that  we  have  spoken  the 
truth  ?  Does  not  the  heart  of  the  chief  of 
the  Chippeway  kindle  in  holy  aspirations  for 
liberty,  for  preservation  ?  O  may  you  accept 
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our  talk,  and  gather  together  your  people  and 
form  them  a  great  nation  by  our  side.  It  is 
the  only  way  which  is  practicable.  You  can- 
not prosper  among  the  whites. 

Our  brother,  you  must  not  think  hard  of 
what  we  have  told  you.  We  have  spoken  the 
feelings  of  our  hearts.  Now  we  shake  hands 
with  you,  and  wish  you  and  your  chiefs  a 
safe  return  to  your  nation. 

We  are  your  friends  and  brothers, 
Major  Ridge,  x  his  mark, 
James  Foster,  x  his  mark. 
Long  Shell,  x  his  mark. 
James  Starr,  x  his  mark, 
John  Smith,  x  his  mark, 
John  Fields,  x  his  mark, 
James  Fields,  x  his  mark, 
George  W elch,  x  his  mark, 
Capt.  James  Rogers, 
William  Rogers, 
John  Ridge, 
Andrew  Ross, 
J.  A.  Foreman, 
John  Gunter, 
Johnson  Rogers, 
Elias  Boudinot. 


us,  the  paradise  of  flowers  and  foliage  which 
once  adorned  these  arid  tracts. 

From  the  road  which,  it  is  said,  formerly 
extended  to  Lahore,  shaded  all  the  way  by 
the  meeting  branches  of  the  mango  trees,  of 
which  not  a  bough  remains,  the  military  can- 
tonments appear,  couched  under  a  ridge  of 
sand-stone  rocks,  called  Mejnoon  Pahar :  some 
writers  have  likened  this  military  array  to 
an  army  in  ambuscade,  and  the  rocky  screen 
favours  the  idea.  The  loss  of  the  rich  um- 
brageous foliage  of  the  tamarinds  and  cedars 
of  Shah  Jehan  has  been  inadequately  supplied 
by  a  foreign  introduction  before  noticed,  the 
Parkinsonias,  which  thrive  in  an  arid  soil, 
but  which  require  the  relief  of  leaves  to  soften 
the  effect  of  their  gaudy  blossoms.  They  are, 
when  planted  in  groups,  quite  as  offensive  to 
the  eye  as  a  grove  entirely  composed  of  la- 
burnums in  full  flower  would  be  ;  yet,  in  the 
cantonments  of  Delhi  and  of  Agra,  little  else 
is  to  be  seen. 

Modern  Delhi,  or  Shahjehanabad,  is  en- 
closed by  a  splendid  rampart  of  red  granite, 
and  entered  by  gateways  the  most  magnificent 
which  the  world  can  boast.  The  walls  were 
formerly  so  lofty  as  to  conceal  all  save  the 
highest  towers ;  but  these  dead  blanks,  with 
their  flanking  turrets,  like  the  eyries  of  the 
eagle,  high  in  air,  have  been  exchanged  for 
low  ramparts  strengthened  by  massive  bas- 
tions. From  the  outside  the  view  is  splendid; 
domes  and  mosques,  cupolas  and  minarets, 
with  the  imperial  palace  frowning  like  a 
mountain  of  red  granite,  appear  in  the  midst 
of  groves  of  clustering  trees,  so  thickly 
planted  that  the  buildings  have  been  com- 
pared, in  oriental  imagery,  to  rocks  of  pearls 
and  rubies,  rising  from  an  emerald  sea.  In 
approaching  the  city  from  the  east  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  the  prospect  realizes  all  that  the 
imagination  has  pictured  of  oriental  magnifi- 
cence ;  mosques  and  minarets  glittering  in 
the  sun,  some  garlanded  with  wild  creepers, 
others  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  gold,  the 
exterior  of  the  cupolas  being  covered  with 
brilliant  metal,  and  from  Mount  Mejnoon, 
over  which  a  fine  road  now  passes,  the  shining 
waters  of  the  Jumna  gleaming  in  the  distance, 
insulating  Selimgurh,  and  disappearing  be- 
hind the  halls  of  the  peacock-throne,  the  pa- 
lace of  the  emperors,  add  another  beautiful 
feature  to  the  scene.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  line,  quoted  by  Moore,  in  Lalla  Rookh, — 

Oh  I  if  (here  be  an  Elysium  on  earth, 
It  is  this !  it  is  this  I — 

is  to  be  found  in  the  audience-chamber  of  the 
king  of  Delhi ;  and  though  the  glory  of  the 
Moghuls  has  faded  away,  and  their  greatness 
departed,  the  superb  edifices  and  luxuriant 
gardens  of  this  splendid  capital  would  still 
render  it  an  Eden  of  delight,  were  it  not  for 
one  terrible  drawback,  the  besetting  sin  of  all 
Indian  cities, — dust.  In  Delhi,  this  plague  is 
suffocating,  choking,  stifling,  blinding,  smo- 
thering,— in  fact,  perfectly  unbearable.  The 
visiters  see  all  they  can  see  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible,  and  hasten  away  to  some  retreat, 
where  the  parched  and  thirsty  ground  is  wa- 
tered, and  where  they  may  respire  freely, 
without  being  forced  to  inhale  some  ounces 


of  commingled  sand  and  dirt  whenever  they 
venture  to  open  their  lips.  ' 

The  Chandery  Choke,  or  principal  street, 
is  wide  and  handsome,  one  of  the  broadest 
avenues  to  be  found  in  an  Indian  city.  The 
houses  are  of  various  styles  of  architecture, 
partaking  occasionally  of  the  prevailing  fa- 
shions of  the  west ;  Grecian  piazzas,  porticos, 
and  pediments,  are  not  unfrequently  found 
frontinif  the  dwellings  of  the  Moslem  or  Hin- 
doo;  balconies  are,  of  course,  very  common, 
and  form  the  favourite  resort  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  family,  who,  in  a  loose  deshabille 
of  white  muslin,  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
hookah,  while  gazing  on  the  passing  crowd 
below,  totally  regardless  of  the  dust  which 
fills  the  air. 

The  shops  are  crowded  with  all  sorts  of 
European  products  and  manufactures,  and 
many  of  them  display  sign-boards,  on  which 
the  names  and  occupations  of  the  inhabitants 
are  emblazoned  in  Roman  characters — a  novel 
circumstance  in  a  native  city.  Tlie  introduc- 
tion of  this  useful  custom  is  attributed  to  Bur- 
ruddeen  Khan,  an  ingenious  person  patronized 
by  the  reigning  emperor,  Akbar  the  second. 
This  accomplished  artist  is  celebrated  for  his 
seal-engravings,  and  so  much  delighted  his 
royal  master  by  tiie  specimens  he  produced, 
in  cutting  gems  with  the  letters  and  devices 
of  all  nations,  that  he  raised  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  noble,  one  of  the  few  privileges  still  en- 
joyed by  this  shadow  of  a  king.  The  English 
placards  have  a  very  curious  appearance, 
mingled  with  the  striped  purdahs  or  curtains, 
which,  in  many  instances,  supply  the  place  of 
doors,  and  the  variegated  screens,  (where 
animals  of  blue,  red,  or  j^ellow,  sprawl  upon 
a  green  ground)  which  shade  the  windows. 
The  houses  are,  for  the  most  part,  white- 
washed, and  the  gaiety  of  their  appearance 
is  heightened  by  the  carpets  and  shawls, 
strips  of  cloth  of  every  hue,  scarfs  and  co- 
loured veils,  which  are  hung  out  over  the 
verandah  or  on  the  tops  of  houses  to  air,  the 
sun  in  India  being  considered  a  great  purifier, 
a  dissipator  of  bad  smells,  and  even  a  destroy- 
er of  vermin,  though  its  claim  to  the  latter 
quality  must  be  equivocal. 

The  crowd  of  an  Indian  city,  always  pic- 
turesque, is  here  particularly  rich  in  showy 
figures  of  men  and  animals ;  elephants,  ca- 
mels, and  horses,  gaily  caparisoned,  parade 
through  the  streets,  jingling  their  silver  orna- 
ments, and  the  many-coloured  tufts  and 
fringes  with  which  they  are  adorned  :  the 
smvarree  of  a  great  personage  sweeping  along 
the  highways,  little  scrupulous  of  the  damage 
it  may  effect  in  its  progress,  forms  a  striking 
spectacle  when  it  can  be  viewed  from  some 
safe  corner  or  from  the  back  of  a  tall  ele- 
phant.  The  coup  d'ail  is  magnificent ;  but 
to  enter  into  details  might  destroy  the  illu- 
sion ;  for,  mingled  with  mounted  retainers, 
richly  clothed,  and  armed  with  glittering 
helmets,  polished  spears,  and  shields  knobbed 
with  silver,  crowds  of  wild-looking  half-clad 
wretches  on  foot  are  to  be  seen,  increasing 
the  tumult  and  the  dust.but  adding  nothing 
to  the  splendour  of  the  cavalcade.  No  great 
man — and  Delhi  is  full  of  personages  of  pre- 
tension,— ever  passes  along  in  state  without 
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Prom  Scenes  and  Characteristics  of  Hindostan,  by  Emma 
Roberts. 

There  is  no  place  in  British  India  which 
the  intellectual  traveller  approaches  with  feel- 
ings more  strongly  excited  than  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Mogul  empire.  The  proud  towers 
of  Delhi,  with  its  venerable  reliques  of  Hin- 
doo architecture,  its  splendid  monuments  of 
Moslem  power,  and  its  striking  indications  of 
Christian  supremacy,  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  mind  with  sensations  of  mingled  awe, 
wonder,  and  delight.  Iti  no  other  part  of 
oiir  Eastern  possessions  do  the  natives  show 
so  earnest  a  desire  to  imitate  European  fa- 
shions;  and  though,  at  present,  the  mixture, 
in  which  convenience  more  than  elegance  is 
consulted,  produces  a  grotesque  effect,  the 
total  overthrow  of  many  oriental  prejudices 
may  be  safely  predicted  from  the  tolerance 
of  all  sorts  of  innovations  manifested  at  Delhi. 

The  modern  capital  of  the  Moslem  kings, 
which  is  called  by  the  natives  Shahjehanabad, 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  sandy  plain,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  with  the  ruins  of  old 
Delhi,  curiously  contrasted  with  a  new  sub- 
urb, the  villas  belonging  to  Europeans  at- 
nof  tached  to  the  residency,  and  with  the  canton- 
ments lately  erected  for  three  regiments  of 
sepoys.  The  celebrated  gardens  of  Shalimer, 
with  their  cypress  avenues,  sparkling  foun- 
5ifc  tains,  roseate  bowers,  and  the  delicious  shade 
lier,  of  their  dark  cedars,  on  which  Shah  Jehan, 
,(.|(y  the  most  tasteful  monarch  in  the  world,  is 
said  to  have  lavished  a  crore  of  rupees  (a 
million  sterling),  have  been  almost  wholly 
,j(o  i  surrendered  to  waste  and  desolation;  the 
yde  !  ravages  of  the  Mahrattas  have  left  few  wrecks 
behind,  and  amidst  these  arise  the  palaces  of 
the  Christian  rulers  of  the  soil.  A  favourite 
retreat  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  afterwards 
inhabited  by  Sir  David  Ochterlony,  arrests 
the  stranger's  eye,  as  he  seeks  in  vain  to  re- 
cognize, from  the  description  handed  down  to 
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having  his  titles  shouted  out  by  the  stentorian 
lungs  of  some  of  his  followers.  The  cries 
of  the  venders  of  dilTerent  articles  of  food, 
the  discordant  songs  of  itinerant  musicians, 
screamed  out  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
tom-tom,  with  an  occasional  bass  volunteered 
by  a  chelah,  grumbling  out  in  a  sharp  roar 
his  annoyance  at  being  hawked  about  the 
streets  for  sale,  with  the  shrill  distressful  cry 
of  the  camel,  the  trumpetings  of  the  elephants, 
the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  grumbling  of 
cart-wheels,  are  sounds  which  assail  the  ear 
from  sunrise  until  sunset  in  the  streets  of 
Delhi.  The  multitude  of  equipages  is  ex- 
ceedingly great,  and  more  diversified,  per- 
haps, than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  English  carriages,  altered  and  im- 
proved to  suit  the  climate  and  the  peculiar 
taste  of  the  possessor,  are  mingled  with  the 
palanquins  and  bullock-carts,  open  and  co- 
vered, the  chairs,  and  the  cage-like  and  lan- 
thorn-likc  conveyances,  of  native  construction. 
Prince  Baber,  the  second  surviving  son  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  drives  about  in  an  English 
chariot  drawn  by  eight  horses,  in  which  he 
frequently  appears  attired  in  the  full-dress 
uniform  of  a  IJritish  general  officer,  rendered 
still  more  striking  by  having  each  breast 
adorned  with  the  grand  cross  of  the  Bath. 
Mirza  Salem,  another  of  the  princes  of  the 
imperial  family,  escorts  a  fp.vourite  wife  in  a 
carriage  of  the  same  description ;  the  lady  is 
said  to  be  very  beautiful,  but  the  blinds  are 
too  closely  shut  to  allow  the  anxious  crowd  a 
glimpse  of  her  charms.  Regular  English 
coaches,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  driven  by 
postillions,  the  property  of  rich  natives,  ap- 
pear on  the  public  drives  and  at  reviews  ; 
and  occasionally  a  buggy  or  cabriolet  of  a 
very  splendid  description  may  be  seen,  hav- 
ing the  hood  of  black  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold.  The  chetahs  and  hunting-leopards, 
before-mentioned,  are  led  hooded  through 
the  streets;  birds  in  cages,  Persian  cats,  and 
Persian  greyhounds  are  also  exposed  in  the 
streets  for  sale,  under  the  superintendence  of 
some  of  those  fine,  tall,  splendid-looking  men, 
who  bring  all  sorts  of  merchandize  from 
Cashmere,  Persia,  and  Thibet  to  the  cities  of 
Hindostan — an  almost  gigantic  race,  bearing 
a  noble  aspect  in  spite  of  the  squalidness  of 
their  attire,  and  having  dark,  clear  complex- 
ions, without  a  titige  of  swarthiness.  Beggars 
in  plenty  infest  the  streets;  and,  in  addition 
to  the  multitudes  brought  together  by  busi- 
ness, there  are  idle  groups  of  loungers — mus- 
sulmans  of  lazy,  dissipated,  depraved  habits, 
gaudily  decked  out  in  flaunting  colours,  with 
their  hair  frizzled  in  a  bush  from  under  a 
glittering  skull-cap,  stuck  rakislily  at  the  side 
of  the  head. 

Such  arc  a  few  of  the  distinguishing  fea- 
tures of  Chandery  Choke,  which  abounds  in 
hardware,  cloth,  padn,  and  pastry-cooks' 
shops,  the  business,  as  usual,  carried  on  in 
the  open  air,  with  all  the  chaffering,  haggling, 
and  noise  common  to  Asiatic  dealings.  How 
any  thing  of  the  kind  is  managed,  amidst  the 
bustle  and  confusio»of  the  streets,  the  throng 
of  bullock-carts,  the  strings  of  loaded  camels, 
the  squadrons  of  wild,  vicious  horses,  the 
trains  of  elephants,  and  the  insolent  retainers 


of  great  men,  only  intent  upon  displaying 
their  own  and  their  masters'  consequence,  by 
increasing  the  uproar,  seems  astonishing. 
The  natives  of  India  form  an  extraordinary 
compound  of  apathy  and  vivacity.  In  the 
midst  of  noises  and  tumult,  which  would  stun 
or  distract  the  most  iron-nerved  European  in 
the  world,  they  will  maintain  an  imperturbable 
calmness  ;  while,  in  ordinary  matters,  where 
there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  disturb  their 
equanimity,  they  will  vociferate  and  gesticu- 
late as  if  noise  and  commotion  were  abso- 
lutely essential  to  their  happiness.  By  a  very 
little  attention  to  order  and  comfort,  the  Chan- 
dery Choke  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  most 
delightful  promenades  in  the  world ;  the  famous 
canal  of  Delhi,  shaded  by  fine  trees,  runs  down 
the  centre,  and  nothing  could  be  more  easy 
than  to  allay  the  clouds  of  dust,  at  present  so 
intolerable,  by  keeping  the  avenues  on  either 
side  well  watered. 

This  canal,  originally  the  work  of  Feroze 
Shah,  forms  the  only  supply  of  wholesome 
water  which  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi  are  en- 
abled to  obtam.  Sharing  the  fate  of  the  Patau 
empire,  it  became  neglected,  and  was  at 
length  wholly  choked  up,  remaining  in  this 
state  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The 
canal  was  re-opened  by  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  a 
Persian  nobleman  attached  to  the  court  of 
the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan,  but  was  again 
dried  up  and  remained  useless  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  British  government ;  which, 
anxious  to  display  its  paternal  care,  and 
wishing  to  confer  a  solid  and  lasting  benefit 
upon  the  people  of  the  city,  determined  upon 
repairing  this  splendid  work.  An  undertaking 
of  such  magnitude  occupied  a  considerable 
period;  it  required  three  years  of  unremitting 
labour  to  complete  it,  and  the  expense  was 
enormous.  At  length,  in  1820,  during  the 
administration  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  the 
whole  was  finished.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  in  a  tumult  of  joy,  went  out  to  greet 
the  approaching  waters,  shouting  lo-paans  to 
the  government  which  gave  them  the  long- 
desired  blessing,  and  casting  garlands  of 
flowers,  ghee,  oil,  and  spices,  into  the  stream 
refreshing  their  eyes,  and  giving  such  wel- 
come promises  of"  fertility  and  abundance. 
Fortunately,  the  present  rulers  of  India  are 
persevering  as  well  as  enterprising ;  for,  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  the  canal 
again  became  dry,  in  consequence  of  a  change 
in  the  channel  of  the  Jumma,  whose  waters, 
flowing  through  another  passage,  no  longer  af- 
forded the  customary  supply.  The  inhabitants 
of  Delhi,  with  the  usual  Asiatic  absence  of 
foresight,  had  neglected  the  wells,  which, 
previous  to  the  opening  of  the  canal,  had  fur- 
nished them,  though  inadequately,  with  the 
precious  element.  The  expense  of  obtaining 
water  for  domestic  purposes  was  heavy,  and 
to  many  almost  ruinous;  the  gardens  became; 
deserts,  and  the  failure  of  the  rains  increased 
the  distress.  The  sufl'erings  thus  occasioned 
were  not  of  long  duration;  as  soon  as  it  was 
practicable,  the  engineer  olficer  having  the 
charge  of  the  canal  repaired  the  mischief, 
and  a  second  jubilee  took  place,  attended  by 
similar  festivals  and  similar  thanksgivings, 
than  which  nothing  could  have  been  more 


gratifying  to  the  English  inhabitants  of  the 
imperial  city. 

(To  be  continued.) 

(communication.) 

In  the  last  number  of  "  The  Friend,"  a 
correspondent  expresses  disapprobation  of 
that  part  of  an  article  on  the  usefulness  of 
this  valued  periodical,  which  refers  to  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  its  readers.  When  I  wrote 
the  paragraph  in  question,  I  thought  the  use 
of  the  word  ^'■proverbially  "  and  the  reference 
to  an  apocryphal  writer,  would  sufficiently 
blunt  the  sarcasm  of  the  quotation.  Most 
certainly  I  did  not  intend  to  derogate  from 
the  respect  due  to  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
nation.  I  do  not,  however,  regret  any  ob- 
scurity there  may  be  about  the  passage,  as  it 
has  caused  "A  Farmer"  to  evince  such  an 
excellent  esprit  du  corps. 

I  too  am  an  agriculturist,  and  I  "  magnify 
mine  office."  The  happiest  days  of  my  life 
have  been  passed  far  from  "  the  bustling 
city's  din,"  and  I  would  not  exchange  my 
humble  residence  for  one  of  its  splendid  man- 
sions. In  his  summer  noonings,  his  winter 
evenings,  and  his  Sabbath  quietude,  the  far- 
mer has  indeed  much  "  opportunity  of  lei- 
sure," and  if  he  improve  these  seasons  aright, 
no  one  will  more  certainly  command  enduring 
respect.  In  the  performance  of  his  varied 
labours,  he  is  continually  surrounded  by  em- 
blems from  which,  if  of  a  contemplative  turn 
of  mind,  he  may  draw  deep  instruction.  He 
is  indeed  himself  the  type  of  the  Great  Hus- 
bandman, and  in  preparing  the  soil  and  depo- 
siting the  seed — in  the  eradication  of  weeds 
and  the  gathering  in  of  crops — in  the  cutting 
down  of  barren,  and  the  careful  pruning  of 
fruitful  trees — and  finally,  in  his  character  of 
a  shepherd,  he  must  be  lost  to  serious  im- 
pressions, if  they  are  not  often  vividly  his 
companions.  As  he  strikes  the  lengthened 
furrow,  he  fixes  his  eye  upon  some  distant 
object,  and  regardless  of  what  is  immediately 
around  him,  keeps  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  up- 
on it.  What  a  lesson  to  him  that,  keeping 
himself  disentangled  from  mere  sensual  plea- 
sures and  the  opinions  of  men,  he  should  hold 
his  course  "  onward,  right  on"  in  the  straight 
path  toward  the  yet  distant  goal  !  Such  is 
the  legitimate.  "  tendency  of  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;"  yet  (lest  these  desultory  observations 
should  occasion  a  wrong  impression,)  I  must 
say,  that  my  own  heart,  even  more  power- 
fully than  observation  on  others,  admonishes 
me,  that  notwithstanding  the  array  of  patri- 
archs and  prophets,  a  farmer  is  not  necessa- 
rily a  holy  man ;  and  that  the  sacred  and  en- 
nobling influences  by  w  hich  he  is  surrounded, 
are  too  often  in  great  measure  lost  upon  him. 
I  have,  in  fact,  been  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  though  in  the  country  there  is  less  of 
vice,  in  the  city  there  is  more  of  virtue  ! 

Verus. 

The  total  population  of  Spain  amounts  to 
10,04.3,968,  of  which  60,240  are  priests; 
40,270  are  monks;  22,-337  nuns;  478,736 
nobles  ;  276,099  merchants,  peasants,  &c. — 
New  Monthly  Magazine. 
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Minute  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  for 
New  England,  held  on  Rhode  Island,  sixth 
month,  1836. 

This  meeting  having  become  painfully 
aware  that  there  are  in  circulation  among 
our  members,  various  publications,  purport- 
ing to  be  treatises  upon,  and  expositions  of 
the  principles  of  our  religious  Society,  in  va- 
rious points  of  doctrine  ;  but  which  are  unau- 
thorized by  the  Society,  and  which  give  un- 
sound and  unjust  views  of  our  Christian 
principles,  and  are  calculated  to  lead  the 
minds  of  the  unwary  avvay  from  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints,  and  from  a  set- 
tlement in  the  blessed  truths  of  the  gospel 
always  most  surely  believed  and  professed  by 
us  as  a  people,  have  felt  themselves  bound 
again  to  declare  their  unshaken  faith  in  the 
truths  thus  sought  to  be  laid  waste. 

We  have  always  believed,  we  have  been 
unwavering  in  our  acknowledgment  and  pro- 
fession of  the  truths  declared  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  respecting  the  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh,  that  "  He  was  con- 
ceived of  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  lived  and  suffered  in  the  world,  went 
about  doing  good,  enforced,  by  his  precepts 
and  doctrines,  the  future  rewards  of  the 
righteous,  and  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  ; 
and  by  miracles,  healing  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases and  sickness  among  the  people,  he 
showed  forth  his  power,  his  goodness,  and  his 
wonderful  works  among  the  children  of  men, 
and  finally  made  an  offering  of  himself  on  the 
cross,  as  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not 
for  ours  only,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  And  we  are  prepared  to  confess, 
that  no  other  foundation  can  any  man  lay 
than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ ;  or 
in  the  words  of  George  Fox  to  the  governor 
of  Barbadoes,  "  This  Jesus,  who  was  the 
foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  is 
our  foundation  ;  and  we  believe  there  is  no 
other  foundation  to  be  laid,  but  that  which  is 
laid,  even  Christ  Jesus  ;  who  tasted  death  for 
every  man,  shed  his  blood  for  all  men,  and  is 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  We  have  also 
been  constant  in  the  profession  of  our  belief 
of  the  authenticity  and  divine  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  and  in  accordance  with  the  tes- 
timony of  Robert  Barclay,  do  freely  confess, 
"  that  whatsoever  doctrine  is  contrary  unto 
their  testimony,  may  theiefore  be  justly  re- 
jected as  false."  And  furthe.*-,  in  the  words 
of  the  same  writer,  "  We  do  iirmly  believe 
that  there  is  no  other  gospel  or  doctrine  to 
be  preached,  but  that  which  was  delivered  to 
the  apostles,  and  do  freely  subscribe  to  that 
saying,  '  Let  hiin  that  preacheth  any  other 
gospel  than  that  which  hath  been  already 
preached  by  the  apostles,  and  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  be  accursed.' " 

But  while  we  have  thus  held  and  constant- 
ly professed,  we  have  also  been  steadfast  in 
our  belief,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  that 
this  blessed  Saviour  appears  in  our  hearts  by 
his  Spirit,  according  to  his  own  testimony  be- 
fore he  ascended  to  the  glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  was  :  "  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come 


unto  you."  John  xiv.  18.  And  to  the  tes- 
timony of  the  apostle  :  "  For  God,  who  com- 
manded the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ."  2  Cor.  iv.  6.  And 
we  have  ever  been  concerned  to  direct  all  to 
the  light  of  Christ  in  the  secret  of  the  soul, 
as  that  principle  of  divine  life  by  which  alone 
regeneration  and  sanctification  are  to  be  wit- 
nessed ;  by  which  alone  our  dark  hearts  can 
be  illuminated,  and  we  be  made  truly  alive 
unto  God.  That  while  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins,  and  that  those  who  were  afar  off  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  we  also 
firmly  believe,  that  it  is  only  through  living 
faith  in  him,  that  we  can  come  to  experience 
the  blessed  effects  of  what  he  has  wrought  out 
for  us  ;  and  this  faith  is  not  of  ourselves,  it  is 
the  gift  of  God. 

We  are  concerned  renewedly  to  bear  our 
testimony  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian 
religion,  that  as  the  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things  and  desperately  wicked,  in  our  fal- 
len and  unregenerate  estate,  so  it  is  in  the 
heart  that  the  work  of  grace  must  be  expe- 
rienced ;  and  that,  in  order  thereto,  we  must 
submit  to  the  cleansing  operations  of  his  Spi- 
rit there,  become  subject  to  his  righteous  go- 
vernment, and  conformed  to  his  holy  will. 
Then  indeed  is  he  made  unto  us  "  wisdom 
and  righteousness,  and  sanctification  and  re- 
demption." 1  Cor.  i.  30.  It  is  only  as  we 
thus  dwell  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  our  minds,  that  we  can  experience 
any  right  qualification  to  labour  in  the  blessed 
Master's  cause  ;  and  may  we  all  seek  after 
and  wait  for  the  fresh  puttings  forth  of  this 
heavenly  Guide,  ever  bearing  in  mind  the 
declaration  of  Christ,  "  Without  me  ye  can 
do  nothing." 

We  are  concerned  to  exhort  all  our  mem- 
bers to  seek  a  settlement  in  these  everlasting 
truths,  and  avoiding  all  speculation,  rather 
humbly  pray  for  ability  in  meekness  and 
simplicity  to  obey  God's  holy  will.  Avoid 
therefore,  we  beseech  you,  all  unprofitable 
reading,  and  the  reception  of  those  unsound 
doctrines  and  sentiments  which  are  now  in 
circulation.  Rather  reverently  read  and  me- 
ditate in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with  humble 
prayer  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  open  your 
hearts  to  receive  and  savingly  apply  the  glo- 
rious truths  of  his  gospel ; — so  shall  you  be 
made  partakers  of  his  salvation. 

Beloved  Brethren  and  Sisters,  we  have  no 
new  doctrines  to  offer,  but  we  feel  earnestly 
engaged  to  exhort  all  our  fellow  members  to 
a  careful  observance  of  that  solemn  warning 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour :  "  The  time  shall 
come  when  they  shall  say,  Lo,  here  is  Christ, 
or  lo,  he  is  there ;  go  not  after  them." 

Signed  on  behalf  and  by  direction  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  by 

Abkaham  Shearman,  Jun. 
Hannah  Gould,  Jun. 


Clerks. 


Negro  Market. — The  people  of  Charleston, 
S.  C,  seem  to  be  growing  somewhat  ashamed 
of  the  great  publicity  given  to  the  sale  of  hu- 


man flesh,  in  that  city,  as  appears  from  a 
proposition,  before  the  common  council,  "  re- 
lative to  the  establishment  of  a  mart,  for  the 
sale  of  negroes,  in  a  place  more  remote  from 
observation,  and  less  offensive  to  the  public 
eye,  than  the  one  now  used  for  that  purpose." 
They  have  hitherto  been  sold  in  one  of  the 
most  frequented  parts  of  the  city,  and  if  the 
traflic  be  honest  and  Christianlike,  why  should 
it  not  be  as  public  as  the  trade  in  any  other 
articles?  Public  opinion,  to  the  farthest  south, 
will  ultimately  put  an  end  to  the  trade  in  hu- 
man flesh,  whatever  violence  of  determination 
may  now  be  expressed  to  maintain  it. — N. 
Y.  Sun. 


New  Lamp. — There  has  been  lately  erected 
by  the  active  and  intelligent  manager  of  the 
railway  company,  who  has  also  the  merit  of 
the  discovery,  at  the  head  of  the  inclined 
plane  in  St.  Leonard's  depot,  a  lamp  of  a  new 
and  admirable  construction,  which  describes 
a  circle  of  light  of  about  thirty  feet  in  diame- 
ter, of  the  apparent  intensity  of  sunshine, 
showing  the  objects  within  its  sphere  as  dis- 
tinctly as  those  on  the  table  of  a  camera  ob- 
scura.  The  object  which  the  manager  had 
in  view  was  to  enable  the  engine-men  to  have 
a  distinct  view  of  the  inclined  ropes  during 
night,  and  this  has  been  fully  attained.  The 
lamp  consists  of  an  Argand  burner  placed  in 
the  focus  of  a  large  speculum  of  a  peculiar 
form,  by  which  the  whole  light  is  distributed 
just  on  the  space  where  it  is  required ;  it  is 
computed  that  the  light  on  the  above  space  is 
equal  to  that  of  twenty-five  to  thirt}'^  similar 
burners  in  common  lamps.  We  are  told  Mr. 
Rankinc's  name  for  it  is  the  Conoidal  lamp — 
probably  because  the  light  is  thrown  from  it 
in  the  form  of  a  cone.  A  lamp  of  this  kind 
might,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  useful  for  other 
purposes :  it  appears  to  us  that  the  largest 
assembly-room  might  be  brilliantly  lighted 
by  one  placed  at  each  end  of  the  room. 
The  cost  of  this  one  is  said  to  be  about 
200/. ;  but  we  understand  it  saves  an  armual 
expense  of  nearly  half  that  sum. —  Caledonian 
Mercury. 


Ohtnining  Cream  from  Milk: — A  process  of  divesting 
milk  of  its  component  portion  of  cream  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unaitainahle,  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  George 
Carter,  of  Nottingham  Lodge,  and  is  thus  detailed  by 
that  gentleman  in  a  paper  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Arts  : — A  peculiar  process  of  extracting  cream  from 
milk,  by  which  a  peculiar  richness  is  produced  in  the 
cream,  has  long  been  known  and  practised  in  Devon- 
shire; this  produce  of  the  dairies  of  the  county  of  De- 
vonshire being  well  known  to  every  one  by  the  name 
of  clotted  cream.  As  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  the 
milk  from  which  this  fluid  is  extracted,  it  has  been 
frequently  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  jirocess  has 
not  been  adopted  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A 
four  sided  vessel  is  formed  of  zinc  plates,  twelve  inches 
long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  six  inches  deep,  with  a 
false  bottom  at  one  half  the  depth.  The  only  commu- 
nication with  the  lower  compartment  is  by  the  lip, 
through  which  it  may  be  filled  or  emptied.  Having 
first  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  compartment,  a 
plate  of  perforated  zinc,  the  area  of  which  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  false  bottom,  a  gallon,  (or  any  given  quan- 
tity) of  milk  is  poured  immediately  when  drawn  from 
the  cow,  into  it,  and  must  remain  there  at  rest  for 
twelve  hours.  An  equal  quantity  of  boiling  water  must 
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then  be  poured  into  the  lower  compartment  through 
the  lip;  it  is  then  permitted  to  stand  twelve  hours 
more,  when  the  cream  will  be  found  perfect,  and  of 
sUth  consistence  that  the  whole  may  be  lifted  off  by 
the  finger  and  thumb.  It  is,  however,  more  effectually 
removed  by  gently  raising  the  plate  of  perforated  ainc 
from  the  bottom  by  the  ringed  handles,  by  which  means 
the  whole  of  the  cream  is  lifted  off  in  a  sheet,  without 
remixing  any  of  it  with  the  milk  below.  With  this 
apparatus  I  have  instituted  a  series  of  experiments, 
and  as  a  mean  of  twelve  successive  ones  I  obtained  the 
following  results  : — Four  gallons  of  milk  treated  as 
above  produced,  in  twenty-four  hours,  four  and  a  half 
pints  of  clotted  cream,  which,  after  churning  only  fif- 
teen minutes,  gave  forty  ounces  of  butter — four  gallons 
of  milk  treated  in  the  common  mode,  in  earthern  pans, 
and  standing  forty-eight  hours,  produced  four  pints  of 
cream,  which,  after  churning  ninety  minutes,  gave 
thirty-six  ounces  of  butter.  The  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  cream,  therefore,  is  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  experimental  farmer  will  instantly  perceive  the 
advantages  accruing  from  its  adoption,  and  probably 
his  attention  to  the  subject  may  produce  greater  re- 
sults. I  shall  feel  richly  rewarded  if,  by  exciting  an 
interest  on  the  subject,  I  can  produce  any,  the  slightest 
improvement  in  the  quantity  or  mode  of  producing  an 
article,  which  may  properly  be  deemed  one  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life. — Repository  of  Patent  Inventions. 

Selected  for  "  The  Friend." 

R  ECOLLECTION  S. 

Do  yon  remember  all  the  sunny  places, 
Where  in  bright  days  long  past,  we  played  together? 
Do  you  remember  all  the  old  home  faces, 
That  gathered  round  the  hearth  in  wintry  weather? 
Do  you  remember  all  the  happy  meetings. 
In  summer  evenings,  round  the  open  door — 
Kind  looks,  kind  hearts,  kind  words,  and  tender  greet- 
ings, 

And  clasping  hands,  whose  pulses  beat  no  more  ? 
Do  you  remember  them  ? 

Do  you  remember  all  the  inorry  laughter, 
The  voices  round  the  swing  in  our  old  garden  ; 
The  dog  that  when  we  ran  still  followed  after; 
The  teasing  frolic,  sure  of  speedy  pardon  ? 
We  were  but  children  then,  young  happy  cre;itures. 
And  hardly  knew  how  much  we  had  to  lose  ; 
And  now  the  dream-like  memory  of  those  features 
Comes  back,  and  bids  my  darkened  spirit  muse  : 
Do  you  remember  them  ? 

Do  you  remember  when  we  first  departed 
From  'midst  the  old  companions  who  were  round  us, 
How  very  soon  again  wc  grew  light-hearted. 
And  talked  with  smiles  of  all  the  links  which  bound 
us  ? 

And  after,  whan  our  fool  stops  were  returning, 
With  unfelt  weariness  o'er  hill  and  plain, 
How  our  young  hearts  kept  boiling  up  and  burning. 
To  think  how  soon  we'd  be  bI  home  again  : 
Do  you  remcniber  this  ? 

Do  you  remember  liow  the  dreams  of  glory 
Kept  fading  from  us  like  a  fairy  treasure; 
How  wo  thought  less  of  being  famed  in  stoiy 
And  more  of  those  to  whom  our  fame  gave  pleasure? 
Do  you  remember  in  far  countries  weeping 
When  a  light  breeze,  a  flower,  hath  brought  to  mind 
Old  happy  thoughts,  which  till  that  hour  were  sleep- 
ing. 

And  made  U8  yearn  for  those  wo  loft  behind? 
Do  you  remember  this  7 

Do  you  remember  when  no  sound  woke  gladly. 
But  desolate  echoes  through  our  home  were  ringing: 
How  for  a  time  we  talked — then  paused  full  sadly 
Because  our  voices  bitter  thoughts  were  bringing  ? 
Ah  mo  !  those  days — those  days  !  my  friend,  my  bro. 
ther. 

Sit  «lown  and  lei  us  talk  of  all  our  woe, 
For  we  have  nothing  left  but  one  another — 
Yet,  where  they've  gone,  old  playmalcF,  we  shall  go, 
Let  us  remember  lliis. 


Of  the  200,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar  consumed 
by  France  annually,  beet-root  already  sup- 
plies 80,000,000  lbs.,  whereas  in  1828  beet- 
root supplied  not  more  than  16,000,000. — 
New  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  number  of  letters  annually  refused  or 
not  called  for  and  left  in  the  post-office  at 
Paris  amounts,  upon  an  average  of  the  last  six 
years,  to  1,800,000,  and  200,000  in  the  coun- 
try post-offices  alone.  The  remittances  of  mo- 
ney not  called  for  are  in  number  2,300,  and  in 
amount  of  value  22,000  francs  a  year.  The 
number  of  post-offices  previous  to  1830  was 
only  between  1400  and  1500,  but  has  been 
increased  to  2205. — Ibid. 

A  Russian  writer  has  recently  published  a 
view  of  all  known  languages  and  their  dia- 
lects ;  according  to  which,  there  are  937 
Asiatic,  587  European,  226  African,  and 
1 ,264  American  languages  and  dialects. — lb. 

In  a  foundry  in  Germany,  it  has  lately 
been  discovered  that  by  producing  an  evapo- 
ration of  the  chlorine  in  making  cast  iron  of 
the  second  or  third  quality,  an  iron  of  the 
first  quality  is  produced.  This  new  process 
has  been  tried  in  the  forges  of  the  Bas  Rhin 
with  complete  success.  The  value  and  im- 
portance of  this  discovery  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated  by  all  iron-masters. — Ibid. 


THZ3  TUIUNH. 


SEVENTH  MONTH,  9,  1836. 


In  the  account  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting 
of  New  England  a  document  drawn  up  by 
that  meeting  was  mentioned  declaratpry  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number  of  this  paper.  While  it  acknowledges 
the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  outward  standard 
and  test  of  doctrine,  it  maintains  the  con- 
tinued manifestation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
the  heart,  "  by  which  alone  it  can  be  illumi- 
nated and  made  truly  alive  unto  God,"  and 
"  witness  regeneration  and  sanctification,"  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
"Beacon,"  that  Divine  revelation  was  confined 
to  the  primitive  apostles,  and  only  communi- 
cated "  mediately"  through  them  to  us — that 
while  redemption  and  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
extended  to  all  mankind  through  the  blood  of 
Christ,  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  be  made 
partakers  of  the  fulness  of  this  blessing,  not 
only  to  possess  living  faith  in  him,  but  to 
show  forth  this  faith  by  submission  to  the 
cleansing  operation  of  his  grace  or  Holy  Spi- 
rit in  the  heart,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  be  brought  into  conformity  to  his 
will,  and  know  him  of  God  to  be  made  unto 
us  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and 
redemption. 

In  the  letter  from  a  Chippeway  chief  to 
the  Cherokee  delegation,  and  the  answer 
from  the  delegation,  which  we  have  copied 
from  a  southern  paper,  there  are,  simple  as 
is  the  language,  passages  of  thrilling  elo- 


quence, the  reading  of  which  cannot  but 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  every  generous 
bosom.  We  may  particularly  refer  to  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  the  answer, 
which  for  graphic  and  metaphorical  beauty 
are  certainly  remarkable. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Isaac 
Collins,  No.  129,  Filbert  street ;  Samuel  B. 
Morris,  Germantown;  Charles  Allen,  No.  180, 
South  Second  street. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Laetitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician — Dr.  Robert  R.  Por- 
ter. 

WANTED— A  reading  teacher  for  the 
boys  school  at  Westtown.  Apply  to  George 
Williams,  No.  71,  North  Seventh  street. 

Corrections. — In  the  newspaper  copy  from  which  we 
took  the  memorial  of  the  New  Hampshire  Annual 
Conference  last  week,  we  observed  several  errors  or 
obscurities,  which  we  omitted  to  correct  in  ours,  viz. — 
Page  309,  third  column,  twenty-eighth  line  from  bot- 
tom,  omit  the  word  no.  Same  page,  first  column, 
thirteenth  line  from  bottom,  ouiit  the  word  r.ot.  Fif- 
teenth line  upwards  from  the  last  mentioned,  omit  the 
word  not. 

Married,  at  Friends'  meeting,  Mulberry  street,  on 
fifth  day  the  30th  ult.  Ezekiel  Hunn,  to  Lydia  J. 
daughter  of  Townsend  Sharpless,  all  of  this  city. 


Died,  in  Uwchlan,  Pa.,  on  the  25th  of  the  third 
month  last,  at  the  residence  of  her  brother  John  Mar- 
tin, Hannah  Gordon,  in  the  84th  year  of  lier  age. 

 at  his  residence  in  Uwchlan,  Pa.,  on  the  4th 

of  the  fifth  month  last,  John  Martin,  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  for  many  years  a  worthy  member  and 
elder  in  the  Society  of  Friends;  of  whom  it  may  truly 
be  said,  that  he  died  as  he  lived,  an  exemplary  Chris- 
tian. 

 at  Burlington,  N.  J.  on  the  24th  of  sixth  month, 

1836,  Sarah  S.  Jones,  wife  of  Rowland  Jones,  in  the 
48th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  of  a  diffident,  retiring 
disposition,  but  studious  to  fulfil  her  social  and  domes- 
tic duties,  and  particularly  careful  to  avoid  in  conversa- 
tion any  expression  tending  to  lessen  the  csiicnation  in 
which  others  were  held.  Having  many  of  the  com- 
forts of  life,  she  possessed  a  heart  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing them;  yet  being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  her  sus- 
ceptible mind,  while  bending  under  the  pressure  of 
bodily  infirmity,  became  disciplined  in  the  school  of 
suffering,  and  she  gradually  experienced  an  advance- 
ment in  the  path  of  Christian  resignation. 

In  the  disclosure  of  her  feelings  to  some  who  en- 
joyed  the  privilege  of  being  with  her  near  her  close,  it 
was  evident  that  she  had  passed  through  much  secret 
conflict,  often  expressing  a  deep  sense  of  the  corrnp- 
tion  of  the  human  heart,  and  saying  it  was  no  matter 
what  were  her  sufferings  if  they  helped  to  prepare  her 
(or  an  entrance  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven;  and  wc 
believe  that  by  the  extension  of  holy  help,  she  was 
enabled  to  rest  her  cause  with  her  adorable  Redeemer, 
through  whose  atonement  and  mediation  alone  bhe 
hoped  for  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  salvation. 

The  closing  scene  was  truly  solemn,  but  to  those 
who  witnessed  it  accompanied  by  the  consoling  belief, 
that  with  respect  to  the  dear  suflerer  the  sting  of  death 
was  taken  away,  and  that  her  purified  spirit  was  about 
to  be  united  to  that "  Innumerable  multitude  who  stand 
before  the  throne,  clothed  with  white  robes  and  having 
palms  in  their  hands,  saying.  Salvation  unto  our  God 
which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb." 
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RAUMER'S  ENGLAND. 

(Continued.) 

May  28th.  "  At  ten  o'clock  at  night  I  was 
heartily  tired,  and  should  gladly  have  gone 
to  bed ;  but  I  wiped  the  sleep  out  of  my  eyes, 
dressed  myself  in  my  best,  and  drove  to  Lord 

 's.    His  wealth  is  obvious  at  the  very 

entrance  of  his  house,  and  no  less  so  the 
tasteful  employment  of  it.  The  magnificent 
staircase  is  decorated  with  works  of  art,  and 
the  saloons  filled  with  pictures  of  such  merit, 
that  his  gallery  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed 
the  first  in  England. 

[        "  Lord          received  me  with  courteous 

expressions,  but  in  the  crowd  of  distinguished 
persons  who  kept  arriving  could  not,  of  course, 
'     trouble  himself  any  further  about  me.  An 
1     elegant  and  beautiful  woman  was  so  compas- 

I  sionate  as  to  enter  into  conversation  with  me 
on  some  literary  subjects,  and  on  recollections 
of  Italy.    She  remarked  that  there  were  too 

J  few  people  for  such  large  rooms ;  that  one 
J     could  not  move  about  freely.    Did  she  mean 

that  there  was  no  freedom  till  the  mass  put 
•     an  end  to  the  stiffness,  and  made  curious 
"     critical  observation  impossible  ? 
,'        "  That,  in  companies  of  this  kind,  the  host 

and  hostess  can  pay  no  attention  to  any  indi- 
)f    vidual,  is  evident  enough ;  but  the  unintelligible 

names  which  are  shouted  into  the  room  by  the 

servants  as  the  guests  throng  in,  are  super- 
j,  fluous  to  those  who  know  them,  and  not  of 
ii  the  least  use  to  those  who  know  them  not. 
*'  An  Englishman  would  be  greatly  astonished, 
f'  not  to  say  alarmed,  if  I  were  to  presume  upon 
"  this  proclamation  of  his  name  to  address  him 
je    as  an  acquaintance.    It  never  occurs  to  any 

II  body  to  make  this  a  ground  of  speaking  to  a 
stranger. 

"  These  '  routs,'  therefore,  can  have  no 
,sj  other  interest  for  a  foreigner  than  that  of  a 
ief,  spectacle;  as  soon  as  the  first  impression  is 
ift    over  they  are  perfectly  barren.    He  can  get 

at  no  conversation  in  which  there  is  the  least 
iJj  instruction,  amusement  or  excitement.  Even 
ioil    those  who  know  each  other  flit  up  and  down, 

like  the  atoms  of  Epicurus,  without  com- 
s»    bining  into  any  form,  or  seeming  to  have  any 

centre  or  any  object.    Some  may  say  this 

mobility  is  a  proof  of  a  high  state  of  civilisa- 


tion ;  and  that  a  German  or  a  Dutchman, 
who  remains  immoveably  attached  to  the 
same  seat  for  hours  and  hours,  with  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  is  not  a  very  amusing  com- 
panion. 

"  But  there  is  an  agreeable  interval  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  A  well-bred  Ger- 
man host  does  not  give  his  attention  for  a 
whole  evening  to  any  individual  guest,  but,  if 
he  has  once  accepted  him  as  a  good  bill,  he 
does  not  lay  him  aside,  but  endorses  him  to 
some  other  person  in  the  company,  he  to  a 
third,  and  so  on ;  and  this  sort  of  currency, 
this  giro,  is  agreeable  to  all,  and  burthensome 
to  none." 

May  29th.  "  Although  I  had  gone  to  bed 
so  late,  I  was  at  my  writing  table  again  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  worked  till  eleven, 
when  I  drove  to  Kensington,  to  see  the  Duke 

of  S  .   I  found  him  alone,  in  his  dressing 

gown ;  and  as  he  began  the  conversation  in 
German,  I  naturally  continued  it  in  the  same 
language.  Thus  it  lasted  for  two  hours,  with- 
out a  minute's  interruption,  without  those 
capricious  transitions  from  one  subject  to 
another,  which  so  often  occur,  and  v/ithout 
descending  to  insignificant  topics.  It  turned 
chiefly  upon  England  and  her  political  affairs, 
or  on  matters  of  universal  interest.  The  duke 
spoke,  of  course,  like  a  whig,  and  lamented 
the  want  not  only  of  just  views  on  the  events 
and  circumstances  of  the  times,  but  even  of  a 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law. 

"  From  Kensington  I  walked  through  the 
shady  gardens  to  Hyde  Park  corner,  and  then 
turned  from  the  Green  Park  to  St.  James's 
Park,  and  St.  James's  Palace.  I  arrived  at 
half-past  two,  just  in  time  to  see  the  carriages 
drive  up,  in  honour  of  William  IV.'s  birth 
day.  If  1800  persons,  exclusive  of  those  at- 
tached to  the  court,  walked  past  the  king  in 
gala  dresses  that  day,  certainly  there  were 
nine  hundred  carriages  in  motion ;  for,  on  an 
average,  there  were  not  more  than  two  per- 
sons in  each.  The  hoi'ses  and  carriages  were 
brilliant ;  the  servants  in  all  colours,  laced 
and  covered  with  ribands  and  fringe.  They 
wore  breeches  and  white  silk  stockings ;  the 
footmen  had  large  cocked  hats,  like  those  of 
our  military  officers,  and  the  coachmen  little 
three-cornered  hats,  under  which  peeped  forth 
a  bob  wig.  Inside  the  carriages,  too,  were 
wigs  of  all  dimensions ;  but  these  attracted 
my  attention  less  than  the  women,  who  ap- 
peared in  the  full  splendour  of  nature  and  of 
art.  As  the  procession  moved  on  very  slowly, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  halt  at  every  tenth 
step,  I  took  the  liberty  of  moving  on  in  a  pa- 
rallel line,  and  of  keeping  by  the  side  of  cer- 
tain carriages  which  contained  the  greatest 
beauties.  There  is  no  opportunity,  no  com- 
pany, in  the  world  in  which  one  may  stare 


ladies  in  the  face  with  so  much  ease — I  might 
almost  say  impudence — and  for  so  long  a 
time.  This  revve  speciale,  vnique  in  its  kind, 
is  a  far  nobler  and  more  beautiful  sight  than 
a  revve  speciale  of  soldiers. 

"  When  this  was  ail  over  I  went  and  read 
at  the  Athenaeum.  Just  as  I  was  preparing 
to  go  away  the  secretary  of  the  club,  who 
makes  it  his  business  to  oblige  every  one  in 
every  possible  manner,  called  me  back,  and 
told  me  that  if  I  would  wait  till  six  o'clock,  I 
should  see  something  which  London  alone 
could  show.  I  was  least  of  all  in  a  humour 
to  doubt  that  to-day;  for  as  I  had  seen  in  the 

Duke  of  S  ,  a  royal  prince,  and  in  the 

train  of  equipages,  an  aristocracy,  such  as 
exist  in  no  other  country  in  the  world,  it  was 
now  the  turn  for  the  democracy.  From  the 
balcony  of  the  Athenaeum,  at  the  corner  of . 
Pall  Mall  and  Waterloo  Place,  perhaps  the 
handsomest  part  of  London,  I  saw  crowds  of 
people,  horsemen  and  carriages  of  all  sorts ; 
troops  of  children,  with  flowers  and  flags,  in- 
cessantly shouting  '  God  save  the  king  !'  and 
so  forth.    But  it  was  not  only  this  that  Mr. 

M  had  invited  me  to  see  :  it  was  more 

particularly  the  procession  of  all  the  London 
mail  coaches ;  for  they  also  had  been  to  give 
their  huzza  to  the  king,  and  passed  by  here 
on  their  retui'n.  At  last  the  long-expected 
train  arrived ; — the  coachman  sittmg  on  the 
box,  the  guard  behind  outside,  both  dressed 
in  new  suits  of  scarlet,  and  ornamented  with 
flowers  and  ribands.  Inside  the  brightly-var- 
nished coaches  sat  their  wives,  daughters,  or 
friends — a  parody  on  the  fashionable  ladies. 
I  was  too  far  off  to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  aristocracy  and  the  democracy ; 
but  the  superb  horses  and  the  excellent  har- 
ness made  a  great  impression  on  me.  Such 
a  splendid  display  of  carriages  and  four  as 
these  mail-coaches  and  their  horses  afforded 
could  not  be  found,  or  got  together  in  all  , 
Berlin.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  see  them 
in  all  the  pride  and  strength  which  half  an 
hour  later  was  to  send  them  in  every  direc- 
tion with  incredible  rapidity,  to  every  corner 
of  England.  The  improvements  in  our  ad- 
ministration of  the  post  are  certainly  very 
great,  and  in  many  respects  our  coaches  are 
more  convenient  than  these ;  but,  compared 
with  the  countless  host  of  these  magnificent 
horses,  the  German  ones  are  miserable  Rosi- 
nantes." 

June  5th.  The  author  makes  a  visit  to  the 
celebrated  seat  of  royalty,  Windsor  Castle, 
on  which  he  remarks  : 

"  Windsor  far  exceeded  my  expectations, 
and  made  a  greater  impression  on  me  than 
all  the  other  castles  I  have  ever  seen,  put  to- 
gether. It  combines  the  bold  originality  of 
the  middle  ages  with  the  highest  pitch  of 
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splendour  and  comfort  which  our  times  can 
reach.  It  is  not  an  empty,  tedious,  mono- 
tonous repetition  of  the  same  sort  of  rooms, 
over  and  over  again ;  but  every  staircase, 
every  gallery,  every  room,  every  hall,  nay, 
every  window,  is  different,  surprising,  pecu- 
liar ;  in  one  word,  poetical.  In  the  rich, 
busy,  hurrying  London,  I  have  often  longed 
for  the  quiet  of  decaying  Venice, — often 
longed  for  a  tinge  of  poetic  melancholy,  or  of 
fantastic  originality.  In  vain ;  no  trace  was 
to  be  found  in  any  society.  Always  the  sharp 
outline  of  reality ;  the  mathematics  of  life  ; 
the  arts  of  calculating,  of  gaining,  of  govern- 
ing. In  Windsor,  on  the  contrary,  England's 
history,  so  rich  in  interest,  with  all  its  recol- 
lections, suddenly  stands  before  my  eyes. 
These  gigantic  towers,  bastions,  balconies, 
chapels,  churches  and  knightly  halls,  in  fresh 
and  boundless  variety ;  at  every  step  new 
views  over  rivers,  valleys,  v/oods,  and  fields ; 
the  fancies  of  a  thousand  years  crowded  to- 
gether into  one  instant,  and  far  surpassing 
every  thing  that  opera  decorators  would  dare 
to  represent  on  paper  and  canvass." 

June  11th.  "  Nothing  is  perhaps  more 
striking  to  a  Berliner,  than  the  almost  total 
absence  of  uniforms  and  orders  in  England. 
Were  these  the  only  pooofs,  or  the  only  re- 
wards, of  merit,  either  the  English  would 
make  a  poor  figure,  or  the  government  would 
lie  under  the  reproach  of  not  acknowledging 
and  rewarding  services.  Orders  certainly 
have  one  great  advantage :  they  present  a 
very  cheap,  and  yet  honourable  manner  of 
rewarding  and  distinguishing  merit  of  all 
sorts.  But  this  advantage  entirely  vanishes 
as  soon  as  they  are  given  profusely,  or  with- 
out some  very  especial  reason,  and  a  strict 
examination  into  the  facts.  Indeed,  they 
should  only  be  granted  with  the  consent  of 
the  most  eminent  members  of  the  order.  If 
these  indispensable  conditions  are  lost  sight 
of,  orders  sink  into  the  region  of  childish 
vanity  and  petty  ambition,  till  at  length  their 
cheapness  renders  them  despicable.  If  we 
were  imperceptibly  to  arrive  at  this  pitch,  it 
would  be  best  to  call  them  all  in,  like  bad 
money,  re-coin  them,  and  issue  them  afresh. 
Although  in  England  (for  from  that  I  began), 
they  have,  numerically,  no  weight  at  all,  yet 
for  that  very  reason  they  are  much  more  im- 
portant than  with  us. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  subject  of 
praise — that  there  is  no  police  to  be  seen — 
has  become  quite  false.  In  my  opinion,  how- 
ever, the  praise  was  wholly  misapplied,  and 
the  new  police  regulations  are  a  great  gain, 
especially  for  London.  The  policemen  are 
plainly  dressed  in  blue  without  any  colour  or 
marks,  with  the  exception  of  letters  and  num- 
bers on  the  collar,  and  are  a])parently  un- 
armed ;  they  have,  iiowevcr,  a  stafl*  wcighteil 
with  lead,  which,  if  required,  can  do  very  ef- 
fectual service.  The  regulations  of  the  ser- 
vice are  so  rational  and  so  moderate,  and  tlie 
behaviour  of  tlie  men  employed  so  exemplary, 
that  the  former  prejudices  against  them  have 
disappeared,  although  perhaps  an  instance  of 
individual  misconduct  may  now  and  then 
occur. 

"  In  the  orders,  the  prevention  of  crime  is 


designated  as  the  main  object ;  next  to  that, 
the  discovering  and  arresting  the  criminal 
after  the  crime  has  been  committed. 

"  With  respect  to  police,  London  is  divided 
into  five  districts,  each  district  into  five  sec- 
tions, each  section  into  eight  beats.  There 
is  a  superintendent  for  each  division,  under 
him  are  five  inspectors,  sixteen  sergeants, 
and  nine  times  sixteen  constables.  None  of 
them  are  allowed  to  appear  without  the  full 
uniform.  The  acceptance  of  money,  under 
any  pretext  whatever,  is  most  strictly  forbid- 
den. The  consta,bles  receive  nineteen  shillings 
per  week  besides  their  uniform,  which  is  re- 
newed every  year.  They  serve  in  particular 
divisions,  and  at  fixed  hours  of  the  day  and 
night,  so  that  they  supply  the  place  of  watch- 
men. According  to  the  regulations,  the  con- 
stable is  to  make  himself  accurately  acquainted 
with  the  local  and  personal  circumstances  of 
his  beat.  His  powers  and  duties,  particularly 
with  reference  to  arrests,  are  also  most  accu- 
rately defined ;  and  it  is  said  in  express  words, 
that  '  no  quality  is  more  indispensable  for  a 
policeman  than  a  perfect  command  of  tem- 
per.' He  must  on  no  account  allow  himself 
to  be  irritated  by  abuse  and  threats;  for  if  he 
calmly  and  firmly  does  his  duty,  he  will  gene- 
rally induce  the  by-standers  to  help  him,  if 
necessary. 

"  Every  shop  or  place  in  which  coffee,  tea, 
or  other  drinks  ai'e  prepared  and  sold,  must 
be  shut  at  eleven  o'clock." 

June  l'3tk.  "  There  is  scarcely  an  art,  or 
a  science, — scarcely  any  thing  agreeable, 
useful,  or  instructive,  for  which  the  English 
have  not  established  special  societies,  and 
thus  wonderfully  increased  and  strengthened 
the  imperfect  means  and  powers  of  individual 
man.  The  value,  the  efficiency,  the  simplicity 
of  such  unions,  is  conspicuous  in  each  and  all ; 
especially  as  individuals  in  England  have 
more  resources  at  their  command  than  in 
other  countries;  while  fewer  general  schemes 
or  important  improvements  originate  with  the 
government.  On  the  one  side,  therefore,  the 
free  will  of  individuals,  their  benevolence,  ac- 
tivity, and  enthusiasm,  operate  in  a  most  be- 
neficial manner ;  though,  on  the  other,  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that,  for  certain  purposes, — 
for  instance,  national  education, — one  general 
impulse  and  one  regulating  law  would  correct 
error  and  restrain  bigotry. 

"  To  begin :  the  clubs  here  are  less  insti- 
tuted for  the  purpose  of  eating  and  drinking 
togetlier  than  of  reading  the  newspapers.  Out 
of  this  grow  other  literary  wants,  such  as 
maps,  pamphlets,  &c.,  till  at  last  an  excellent 
library  is  formed,  like  that  at  the  Athenajum. 
According  to  the  account  which  now  lies  be- 
fore me,  tiiis  association  has  a  yearly  income 
of  six  guineas  from  each  member,  which, 
with  twenty  guineas  paid  by  each  on  admis- 
sion, makes  a  sum  total  of  oiglit  thousand  six 
hundred  and  ninety-four  pounds ;  and  with 
this,  even  in  London,  something  considerable 
may  be  effected.  Not  to  mention  associations 
for  purely  practical  ends, — such  as  insurances, 
roads,  canals,  manufactories,  and  mines, — the 
Royal  Institution  afibrds  its  members  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  lectures  on  various 
sciences.    By  day,  the  female  part  of  the 


audience  are  the  most  numerous ;  but  the 
weekly  evening  meetings  of  the  men  are  in- 
variably graced  by  some  remarkable  and  in- 
teresting lecture,  which  produces  very  differ- 
ent fruits  from  the  attempts  of  most  of  our 
academies,  whose  speeches  few  hear,  and 
whose  writings  few  read. 

"  The  great  associations  for  hospitals,  or- 
phan asylums,  &c.,  occupy  the  middle  place 
between  the  purely  practical  and  the  purely 
scientific  societies.  They  are  most  useful 
institutions :  for  example,  an  hospital  at  Cha- 
ring Cross  has  received  about  four  hundred 
thousand  patients  since  its  foundation. 

"  The  London  Mechanics'  Institute  com- 
bines lectures  for  men  with  special  instruc- 
tion for  junior  classes,  and  the  use  of  an 
extensive  library. 

"  A  Statistical  Society  has  lately  been  in- 
stituted, with  a  view  of  discovering  and  veri- 
fying the  statistics  of  England,  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  those  of  other  countries :  they 
are  arranged  under  five  principal  heads,  eco- 
nomical, political,  medical,  moral,  and  spi- 
ritual statistics.  By  these  comprehensive 
researches,  arithmetical  statements,  which  so 
often  deceive,  are  subjected  to  a  severe  ex- 
amination and  correction,  before  any  general 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  them. 

"  The  Zoological  Gardens,  which  I  have 
often  mentioned  before,  are  also  supported  by 
a  voluntary  association,  which  now  consists 
of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  four  mem- 
bers. In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the  gar- 
dens were  visited  by  208,583  persons,  who 
paid,  for  admittance,  7,545Z. ;  the  total  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  18,458Z.  Such  an  income 
afibrds  ample  means  of  embellishing  the  gar- 
dens, and  enriching  the  collection  of  animals. 
The  society  gave  1050Z.  for  a  rhinoceros. 
The  garden  contains  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  specimens  of  mammalia,  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-six  birds,  and  twenty-one  animals 
of  other  classes. 

"  But  of  all  the  societies  (excepting  always 
the  Bible  Society),  that  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
important.  It  had  its  source  in  the  very  just 
notions,  that  the  civilization  of  the  people  by 
means  of  reading  is  possible,  pi"ovided  really 
useful  books  were  written  for  the  people  ;  and 
that  these  books  might  be  printed  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  provided  the  numbers  sold  were 
sufliciently  large.  Many  of  the  woi'ks  pub- 
lished by  the  society,  such  as  those  on  agri- 
culture, and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the  alma- 
nacs, &c.,  are  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
their  end ;  and  a  vast  stock  of  ideas  and  of 
information  is  circulated  in  a  manner  hardly 
imagined  in  former  times.  This  is  the  true 
means  of  destroying  a  bad  and  corrupting 
popular  literature.  It  is  curious  that  so  long 
a  time  should  have  been  suffered  to  elapse 
since  reading  was  diffused  among  the  people, 
before  they  were  provided  with  any  thing  fit 
to  read.  The  society  has  been  reproached 
with  ncfflectinn:  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  the  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  diffusion 
of  the  Bible  and  other  religious  works  is  the 
object  of  other  special  associations  ;  and  that 
iu  the  actual  state  of  religious  parties,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  to  produce  any 
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thing  which  would  not  be  attacked  and  de- 
cried by  one  side  or  another.  Besides,  every 
thing  cannot  be  done  at  once ;  and  when  an 
interest  in  literature  of  this  cheap  and  intelli- 
gible kind  is  once  excited,  moral  and  religious 
exhortations  will  find  readier  entrance  to  the 
mind,  than  ff  they  are  prematurely  pressed 
upon  an  uncultivated  understanding.  It  is  an 
inestimable  gain  that  interesting  and  amusing 
information  concerning  the  works  of  nature, 
manufactures,  arts,  eminent  men,  discoveries, 
antiquities,  dzc,  should  be  put  before  the  peo- 
ple in  constant  and  varied  series ;  that  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  never  thought  at  all, 
are  led  to  think  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects." 

(To  be  continued.) 

BARROW'S  VISIT  TO  ICELAND. 

Continued. 

"  Having  passed  through  these  forests  of 
birch  trees,  we  reached  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  so  barren  as  to  exhibit 
scarcely  any  signs  of  vegetation,  save  here 
and  there  a  scanty  bed  of  moss  or  lichens, 
the  most  common  of  which  was  the  rangife- 
rinus,  or  rein-deer  moss  ;  yet  here  we  disco- 
vered three  wretched-looking  hovels,  built  of 
sods — they  were  those  of  some  Laplanders, 
whose  summer  residence  was  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  only  human  being  near  them 
was  an  old  woman,  who  was  busily  employed 
in  boiling  some  rein-deer  milk.  She  was, 
without  exception,  the  ugliest  creature  in  the 
shape  of  a  human  being  that  I  ever  set  eyes 
on :  she  was  precisely  one  of  those  beings 
whom,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has  observed,  a  person 
unaccustomed  to  the  appearance  of  them, 
meeting  one  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
would  start  from  the  revolting  spectacle : 
'  The  diminutive  stature,  the  unusual  tone  of 
voice,  the  extraordinary  dress,  the  leering 
unsightly  eyes,  the  wide  mouth,  the  nasty 
hair,  and  sallow  shrivelled  skin, — '  the  vel- 
lum of  the  pedigree  they  claim,' — all  appear 
at  first  sight  out  of  the  order  of  nature,  and 
dispose  a  stranger  to  turn  out  of  their  way.' 

"  We  learnt  from  this  old  creature,  that 
her  husband  and  family  had  removed  with 
their  rein-deer  the  day  previous,  to  another 
part  of  the  mountain,  about  five  miles  distant, 
and  that  she  had  remained  behind  to  take 
charge  of  some  of  the  utensils,  which  could 
not  all  be  moved  at  once.  This  accidental 
meeting  was  certainly  fortunate,  as  she  was 
able  to  accompany  us  to  the  spot  where  they 
had  taken  up  their  new  abode,  and  which, 
from  its  remote  situation,  we  might  in  vain 
have  hunted  for.  Even  this  position  was,  in 
my  estimation,  as  dreary  as  it  could  well  be — 
a  barren  hollow,  scooped  out  of  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  shut  in  by  bogs  all  around  ; — 
but  the  spot  to  which  she  conducted  us  was 
many  degrees  worse.  It  was  situated  on  the 
side  of  another  bleak  and  naked  mountain,  on 
which  the  snow  was  every  where  lying  in 
large  masses,  close  to  the  miserable  huts  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  at  so  great  an  elevation 
that,  with  a  strong  wind  then  blowing,  and 
the  rain  descending  in  torrents,  the  cold  was 
excessive  ;  so  very  piercing  that,  in  all  my 


rambles,  wet  and  weary  as  I  now  was,  I 
never  remember  to  have  felt  myself  half  so 
uncomfortable  as  on  this  visit  to  the  Laps, 
whose  hovels  afforded  but  little  protection 
against  the  storm  that  was  raging,  or  the 
rain. 

"  In  the  language  of  the  Laplanders,  the 
hut  is  called  Jcoja.  There  were  three  or  four 
of  these  wretched  buildings  at  short  distances 
from  each  other,  all  alike,  but  two  only  were 
at  present  inhabited.  They  are  constructed 
of  birchen  poles  stuck  in  the  ground  in  a  circle 
of  about  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter, — not 
more  than  the  latter, — with  the  ends  brought 
to  a  point,  so  as  to  take  a  conical  shape.  The 
centre  of  the  hut,  or  highest  part  under  the 
apex,  is  not  more  than  six  feet.  Grassy 
turf  or  sods  are  piled  up  outside  the  poles, 
and  secured  by  a  few  branches  of  birch,  which 
rest  against  them  ;  and  several  large  stones 
laid  outside  all  around  the  bottom  of  the  hut, 
add  to  its  support.  The  entrance  is  through 
an  opening  about  three  feet  high,  which, 
numbed  with  cold,  I  found  it  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  stoop  under  :  but  the  Laplanders 
jumped  in  and  out  with  the  greatest  facility. 
A  rein-deer's  skin,  hung  loosely  over  the 
opening,  serves  every  purpose  of  a  door.  In 
the  centre  of  the  hut  burns  the  fire,  and  a 
little  opening  left  at  the  top  allows  the  smoke 
to  escape.  The  heat  inside,  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  was  so  oppressive,  and  the  smell 
so  overpowering,  that  I  was  compelled  to  de- 
cline taking  my  seat  round  the  fire,  to  which 
I  was  strongly  invited,  as  well  by  the  occu- 
pants, as  by  the  bad  state  of  the  weather. 
These  dwellings  are  so  small  that  the  owners 
are  unable  even  to  keep  their  provisions  with- 
in them  ;  but  a  sort  of  light  platform  or  shelf 
of  birch  twigs,  placed  outside  the  hut,  and 
raised  six  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  is 
used  as  a  kind  of  store-room  for  their  milk 
and  cheese,  over  which  is  placed  a  skin  cover 
to  preserve  them  from  the  weather.  The  old 
lady's  husband  had  perched  himself  upon  this 
to  arrange  his  provender,  and  I  expected  mo- 
mentarily to  see  both  him  and  it  fall  through 
the  slender  and  tottering  fabric. 

"  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  at  the 
moment  when  the  rein-deer  were  coine  out 
of  a  large  fold  inclosefl  with  hurdles,  into 
which  they  are  driven  in  the  morning  to  be 
milked.  There  could  not  have  been  less  than 
some  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  but  the  Lap- 
landers either  did  not  know,  or  would  not  tell 
the  number  of  deer  they  possessed.  I  under- 
stand that  they  invariably  refuse  to  let  the 
amount  of  their  riches  be  known.  The  pos- 
sessor of  those  I  saw  is  considered  the  wealthi- 
est of  the  neighbouring  families,  which  gives 
him  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest. 

"  There  are  not  many  Lapland  families 
established  so  far  to  the  southward  as  this, 
and  those  few  spread  themselves  widely,  and 
are  dispersed  at  the  distance  of  five,  ten,  or 
fifteen  miles  from  one  another,  to  afford  a 
greater  extent  of  pasturage  for  their  flocks  of 
rein-deer ;  but  in  the  winter  they  draw  closer 
together.  I  noticed  among  these  deer  a  very 
considerable  difference  in  their  size  and  shape, 
and  in  the  magnitude  of  their  fine  branching 
horns  :  some  were  noble  animals,  and  many 


of  them  carried  most  magnificent  horns,  little, 
if  at  all,  inferior  to  those  of  the  wapiti. 

"  The  family  I  visited  consisted  of  the 
chief,  who  called  himself  Nils  Andersen,  and 
said  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  his  wife, 
who  owned  to  sixty  ;  their  daughter,  a  girl  of 
twenty,  who,  it  appeared,  was  married  ;  her 
husband,  and  their  little  child.  These,  to- 
gether with  another  Lap,  whose  relationship 
I  could  not  discover,  and  two  little  girls  who 
attended  the  rein-deer,  made  up  the  total  of 
the  family.  One  of  these  little  girls,  who, 
from  her  appearance,  might  be  about  thirteen 
years  of  age,  said  she  was  two-and-twenty. 
They  were  all,  indeed,  old  and  young,  of  a 
diminutive  size,  the  tallest  person  appearing 
to  me  to  be  under  five  feet.  When  I  find  it 
stated,  however,  in  print,  that  the  average 
height  of  the  men,  by  actual  measurement, 
on  this  very  same  spot,  was  four  feet,  and 
that  of  the  women  not  above  three  and  a  half, 
I  perhaps  ought  to  doubt  my  faculty  of  judg- 
ing ;  and  equally  so  my  sense  of  hearing  ;  for 
so  far  from  finding  the  voice  of  the  Laplander 
soft  and  effeminate,  according  with  the  soft- 
ness of  his  language,  as  is  staled  by  the  same 
authority,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  precisely 
the  reverse.  Their  language  itself  sounded 
harsh,  and  the  pronunciation  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Irish  market-women  one  hears  in  Co- 
vent  Garden ;  and  they  talked  so  loud  and  so 
rapidly,  as  to  give  to  a  stranger  the  idea  of 
their  quarrelling.  Those  I  visited  spoke  the 
Norse  language  as  well  as  their  own.  One 
of  the  first  questions  that  the  old  lady  put  to 
me,  when  I  found  her  alone  at  her  former 
habitation,  was,  whether  I  could  give  her  a 
dram  ?  Being  prepared  for  an  application  of 
this  kind,  I  had  taken  a  bottle  of  brandy  pur- 
posely for  their  use,  (and  a  little  for  my  own) 
with  which  they  were  greatly  pleased  ;  but  I 
repented  having  been  so  lavish  as  to  put  them 
in  possession  of  the  bottle,  when  I  observed 
the  man  coolly  pouring  out  the  whole  con- 
tents into  a  bowl,  with  the  obvious  intention 
of  finishing  it  at  once  :  this  the  old  man  and 
woman  would  certainly  have  done  between 
them,  had  I  not  insisted  on  their  putting  part 
of  it  back  again,  and  giving  the  bottle  to  one 
of  the  little  girls  to  put  awaJ^  I  thought  it 
right  to  do  so,  in  order  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting tipsy,  though  I  do  not  know  that  this 
would  have  happened,  as  I  found  they  are  not 
unaccustomed  to  di'ink  large  quantities  of 
spirits  with  impunity,  whenever  it  falls  in 
their  way. 

"  I  can  say  nothing  in  favour  of  this  speci- 
men of  the  Laps  now  before  me.  If  the  rest 
be  like  them,  they  must  be  considered  as  a 
filthy,  squalid  people  ;  they  are,  in  fact, — 

'  So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,' 

that  they 

 '  Look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  earth, 

And  yet  are  on't.' 

They  set  before  me  a  great  quantity  of 
their  rein-deer  cheese,  but  it  was  so  nauseous 
to  the  palate  that  I  could  not  bring  myself  to 
eat  any  part  of  it.  It  reminded  me  of  the 
cheese  which  is  in  common  use  in  Norway, 
made  from  goats'  milk,  but  this  was  infinitely 
stronger,  both  as  to  smell  and  taste.  They 
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make  two  sorts  of  it,  one  colourless,  and  the 
other  of  a  yellowish  tint ;  but  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  milk,  or  coloured 
with  some  'ingredient,  I  could  not  learn. 
Cheese,  they  told  me,  was  literally  the  only 
solid  food  they  had  to  live  upon  at  this  time ; 
and  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  I  was 
thanked  for  a  small  quantity  of  dried  beef, 
and  a  piece  of  gammel  ost,  the  remnants  of 
my  stock  of  provisions,  I  could  readily  believe 
what  they  told  me.  My  servant,  who  was 
himself  addicted  to  chewing  tobacco,  gave 
some  rolls  of  it  to  the  Laplanders,  who  seem- 
ed delighted  beyond  measure  at  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  an  unlooked-for  luxury. 

"  The  custom  of  shaking  hands  on  receiv- 
ing any  benefit,  as  a  token  of  their  gratitude, 
appears  to  be  observed  by  the  Laplanders,  in 
the  same  manner  as  among  the  Norwegians 
and  Swedes. 

"  Having  fully  satisfied  my  curiosity,  and 
being  thoroughly  drenched  with  rain,  I  was 
not  sorry  to  take  my  leave  of  these  poor 
creatures ;  for,  with  all  their  apparent  gaiety, 
occasioned  no  doubt  by  the  visit  of  a  stranger, 
and  the  exhilarating  effects  of  a  good  dram  of 
brandy,  it  was  melancholy  to  reflect  upon 
their  apparently  wretched  state  of  existence  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  confirm  what  Dr.  Johnson 
has  said, — that  existence  is  a  blessing  under 
any  circumstances  :  in  point  of  fact,  we  are 
not  competent  to  judge  of  what  others  feel, 
who  are  placed  wholly  under  different  cir- 
cumstances from  ourselves  in  every  stage  of 
life.  Here,  at  least,  their  excessive  cheerful- 
ness, and  apparent  content,  seemed  to  con- 
tradict any  idea  of  real  suffering  ;  for,  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  stay,  one  incessant 
noise  of  chattering  and  laughing  was  kept  up 
among  them.  The  daughter  seemed  an  in- 
dustrious girl ;  she  was  making  herself  a  dress 
of  rein-deer  skin,  and  did  not  allow  herself  to 
be  interrupted  by  our  visit,  but  continued  her 
work,  occasionally  looking  up,  talking,  and 
joining  in  the  laugh.  How  they  get  over  the 
winter  I  can  form  no  idea  ;  the  mountain  on 
which  they  have  fixed  their  abode  for  that 
season  appears,  by  Forsell's  map,  to  be  4080 
feet  high.  The  reason  of  their  preference  for 
these  elevated  situations,  is  on  account  of 
their  being  most  congenial  with  the  nature 
and  habits  of  their  rein-deer,  who  are  not 
only  creatures  of  an  arctic  climate,  but  find 
here,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  moss  that 
constitutes  the  chief  article  of  their  food — the 
lichen  rang-'iferinvs — and  on  the  good  condi- 
tion of  these  animals  the  Laplanders  must  de- 
pend for  their  existence  : 

'  Their  rein-dccr  form  their  riches.  These  their  tents, 
Their  robes,  tlicir  beds,  and  all  their  lioincly  wealth 
Supply,  their  wholesome  fare,  and  cheerful  cups.' 

"  I  now  descended  the  mountain,  and  be- 
tween three  and  four  o'clock  in  llie  afternoon 
again  reached  Myhrmoe,  after  an  absence  of 
more  than  twelve  hours,  eleven  of  which  were 
spent  on  horseback,  mostly  amidst  heavy  rain 
and  mist.  The  weather,  however,  had  clear- 
ed up  a  little,  while  we  were  crossing  Oresund 
lake,  which  did  not  occupy  us  long,  to  Beko- 
sen.  Our  guide  seemed  a  little  apprehensive, 
whilst  traversing  the  mountains,  that  we 


should  not  be  able  to  cross  the  water,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  wind,  which  he  said 
generally  made  the  lake  so  rough  as  to  ren- 
der boating  unsafe  :  this  may  readily  be  ima- 
gined, more  especially  as  its  elevation  is  2475 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  wind  lulled,  and  the  water  was  tolerably 
smooth,  otherwise  our  little  boat,  being  crank 
and  leaky,  might  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of 
being  swamped." 

(To  be  continued.) 
DELHI. 

From  Scenes  and  Characteristics  of  Hindostan,  by  Emma 
Roberts. 

(Concluded.) 

The  palace  of  the  residency,  within  the 
walls  of  modern  Delhi  or  Shahjehanabad,  for- 
merly belonged  to  Ali  Merdan  Khan,  the 
nobleman  before-mentioned.  It  is  a  large 
irregular  building,  which  has  been  added  to, 
and  altered  to  suit  the  taste  and  convenience 
of  its  successive  owners,  the  banquetting- 
rooms  being  the  work  of  Sir  David  Ochter- 
lony  ;  some  of  the  older  apartments  are 
adorned  with  elaborate  ornaments,  and  rich 
mosaic  paintings  ;  it  has  a  large  garden  at 
the  back,  laid  out  with  the  stately  formality 
which  is  the  usual  style  of  Oriental  pleasure- 
grounds,  and  the  whole,  though  not  particu- 
larly splendid,  has  a  solemn  and  imposing  air. 

The  imperial  palace,  erected  by  Shah  Je- 
han,  is  a  very  noble  building.  The  outer 
wall  in  front  is  sixty  feet  high,  battlemented 
on  the  top,  and  adorned  with  small  round 
towers  ;  the  gateways  are  magnificent.  The 
whole  is  of  red  granite,  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
and,  though  only  tenable  against  arrows  and 
musketry,  has  an  air  of  strength  and  gran- 
deur. The  entrance  is  exceedingly  fine ;  a 
lofty  Gothic  arch,  in  the  centre  of  the  tower, 
which  forms  the  portal,  leads  to  a  splendid 
vestibule,  and  through  a  vaulted  colonnade, 
to  the  inner  court.  A  second  gateway  leads 
to  another  quadrangle,  in  which  the  dewanee 
khns,  or  hall  of  audience,  is  situated.  The 
throne  or  pavilion  of  the  Great  Moghul  is  of 
white  marble,  beautifully  carved,  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  of  curious  construction.  The  roof, 
which  was  formerly  vaulted  with  silver,  is 
supported  on  richly  decorated  pillars  ;  around 
the  cornice  is  the  celebrated  inscription,  "  If 
there  be  a  paradise  upon  earth,  it  is  this, 
it  is  this  !"  The  throne  of  marble,  embellish- 
ed with  gilded  ornaments,  stands  in  the  cen- 
tre of  this  pavilion  ;  it  rises  about  three  feet 
from  the  floor,  and  is  canopied  by  a  drapery 
of  cloth  of  gold,  bordered  with  seed-pearl ; 
there  are  no  steps  in  front,  the  monarch  en- 
tering from  the  rear,  with  his  sons  and  favour- 
ed courtiers,  and  the  rest  of  the  assemblage 
standing  round  on  the  pavement  beneath. 
The  quadrangle,  in  which  this  singular  edi- 
fice is  placed,  is  e.xtremcly  handsome,  sur- 
rounded by  profusely-ornamented  buildings, 
and  adorned  with  flowers  and  fountains.  The 
king  is  seated,  cross-legged,  upon  cushions, 
and,  except  upon  occasions  of  state,  does  not 
affect  great  splendour  of  attire,  being  fre- 
quently entirely  wrapped  up  in  shawls,  and 


showing  only  a  few  valuable  jewels  to  the 
eager  eyes  of  European  strangers.  The 
court  is,  in  fact,  shorn  of  all  its  grandeur, 
and  the  monarch,  painfully  conscious  of  his 
own  degradation,  can  only  be  reconciled  to 
the  exhibition  of  himself  for  the  sake  of  the 
gold  mohurs,  which  are  offered  as  nuzzurs  at 
every  presentation. 

The  whole  ceremonial  of  the  reception  at 
this  once  all-powerful  court  has  dwindled  away 
to  a  mere  farce.  Formerly,  the  distribution 
of  the  khillavts,  or  dresses  of  honour,  was  an 
affair  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  may, 
probably  still  be  considered  so  by  the  natives, 
amongst  whom  the  dependent  king  yet  main- 
tains the  shadow  of  his  power.  The  personal 
rank  and  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  the 
person  receiving  the  gift  is  held,  are  decided 
by  the  number  of  articles  and  the  value  of 
the  materials  composing  the  khillaut :  swords, 
with  embroidered  belts,  the  hilts  and  scab- 
bards being  of  embossed  silver,  or  set  with  i 
precious  stones,  shields  rimmed  with  silver,  | 
daggers  richly  ornamented,  splendid  turbans, 
shawls  in  pairs,  cummerbunds  and  handker- 
chiefs, gold  and  silver  muslins,  Benares'  bro- 
cades, strings  of  pearls  and  other  jewels,  are 
comprehended  in  the  khillauts  given  to  the 
favourites  whom  native  monarchs  delight  to 
honour.  Sometimes  these  rich  gifts  will  con-  ; 
sist  of  a  hundred  and  one  articles ;  seventy- 
five  is  a  more  common,  and  five  the  lowest 
number  ;  these  last  are  always  of  inferior 
quality :  the  greater  the  quantity,  the  more 
rich  the  materials,  so  that  the  cost  and  value 
may  be  calculated  by  the  number  bestowed. 
The  investiture  of  khillauts  takes  place  in 
the  king's  presence,  who,  when  desirous  of 
paying  a  mark  of  peculiar  respect,  places  a 
turban  on  the  head  of  the  favoured  person ; 
on  other  occasions,  he  merely  touches  the 
articles  with  his  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the 
ceremony  is  left  to  the  officers  of  state. 
These  magnificent  presents  are  not  wholly 
disinterested  marks  of  sovereign  beneficence  : 
the  individual  who  receives  them  is  always 
expected  to  make  an  adequate  return,  and  to 
present  a  niizzvr  corresponding  with  his  rank 
and  the  value  of  the  kingly  gift. 

The  trade  of  Delhi  is  very  extensive,  par-  I 
ticularly  in  shawls,  for  which  it  is  a  grand 
mart ;  a  constant  intercourse  is  kept  up  be- 
tween this  city  and  Cashmere,  whence  the  |  1^ 
splendid  fabrics  so  much  prized  all  over  the  I  - 
civilized  world,  are  brought  in  immense  quan- 
tities— some  plain,  to  have  borders  sewed  up- 
on them,  others  to  be  embroidered  in  silk  or 
gold,  whence  they  derive  the  name  of  Delhi 
shawls.  Nothing  can  e.vceed  the  beauty  of 
the  Delhi  needle-work,  which  is  in  the  high- 
est esteem  throughout  Asia,  and  eagerly  co- 
veted by  the  rich  of  both  sexes,  the  caftans 
of  the  men  beina;  often  of  velvet  edged  with 
rich  embroidery.  The  goldsmiths  are  also 
celebrated  beyond  those  of  any  other  Indian 
city,  and  eminently  merit  their  high  reputa- 
tion. It  is  difficult  for  persons,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  chefs-d'mivrc  of  European  arti- 
sans, to  imagine  the  surprising  beauty  of  the 
Delhi  work — the  champac  necklaces  in  par- 
ticular, so  called  from  the  flower  whose  petals 
it  resembles. 
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Delhi  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  hottest 
places  in  India,  owing  probably  to  the  arid 
nature  of  the  country  all  around  it,  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  buildings,  which  become  so 
many  reflectors,  and  the  exceeding  fury  of 
the  fiery  simoorp,  which  blows  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night,  and  sometimes  does  not  subside  dur- 
ing the  twenty-four  hours.  This  kind  of  wea- 
ther lasts  four  months,  and  European  resi- 
dents must  content  themselves  with  in-door 
amusements  for  the  whole  period  of  its  dura- 
tion. 

The  rains  and  the  cold  season  are  both 
very  agreeable  ;  but  there  is  one  plague  from 
which  the  city  and  its  environs  never  are 
exempt — -that  of  flies — which  come  in  armies 
similar  to  those  which  invaded  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Pharoah.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
number  of  chicks,  the  blinds  with  which  the 
doors  and  windows  of  English  houses  are  fur- 
nished, the  outer  verandahs  are  carefully 
closed  in  with  this  pretty  and  useful  manu- 
facture of  split  bamboo,  to  secure  the  inte- 
riors from  the  hosts  of  winged  enemies  which 
would  otherwise  pervade  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere. Persons  living  in  tents,  in  the  cold 
weather,  are  almost  driven  mad  by  the  tor- 
ments inflicted  by  these  disgusting  assailants. 
The  natives  wrap  themselves  up  in  a  cloth, 
and  lie  down,  preferring  the  chances  of  suffo- 
cation, as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two  ;  but  the 
European  must  either  submit  to  the  constant 
attendance  of  a  domestic,  with  a  chowrie,  to 
beat  them  off,  or  arm  himself  with  patience  to 
endure. 

These,  however,  and  other  inflictions  of  the 
climate,  are  amply  compensated  by  the  end- 
less gratification  afforded  to  intellectual  minds 
by  the  number  of  interesting  objects  which 
greet  the  spectator  on  every  side.  A  life 
might  be  spent  in  rambling  over  the  ruins  of 
old  Delhi,  and  subjects  for  contemplation  still 
remain.  Next  to  the  palace,  the  most  strik- 
ing building  of  Shahjehanabad  is  the  Jiimma 
Musjid,  a  magnificent  mosque,  erected  on  the 
summit  of  a  rock  of  considerable  height,  as- 
cended by  three  fine  flights  of  steps.  Three 
handsome  gateways  lead  into  a  quadrangle  of 
the  noblest  dimensions,  paved  with  granite, 
inlaid  with  marble,  and  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  an  open  cloister.  Along  this  splen- 
did area,  which  has  a  marble  tank  or  reser- 
voir of  water  in  the  centre,  the  visiter  is  con- 
ducted to  another  flight  of  steps,  the  ascent 
to  the  mosque,  a  superb  hall,  flanked  with 
minarets,  and  entered  by  three  lofty  Gothic 
arches  crowned  with  marble  domes.  From 
the  interstices  of  the  piazza  of  this  fine  square, 
very  picturesque  views  are  obtained  :  it  has 
not  the  delicacy  of  finish  of  the  pearl  mosque 
at  Agra,  but  its  proportions  are  much  finer, 
and  its  situation,  upon  so  commanding  an 
eminence,  gives  it  a  great  advantage  over 
other  celebrated  Moghul  temples.  The  Jum- 
ma  Musjid  was  the  work  of  Arungzebe,  who, 
like  many  other  usurpers,  endeavoured  to  gain 
a  reputation  for  piety ;  and  the  better  to  im- 
pose upon  a  credulous  multitude,  who  might 
have  attributed  his  desire  to  gain  the  throne 
by  the  imprisonment  of  his  father,  and  the 
murder  of  his  brothers,  to  ambitious  motives, 
clothed  himself  in  the  rags  of  a  faqueer,  and 


in  this  humble  guise,  sought  the  shrine  of  the 
Jumma  Musjid,  to  pray  for  the  success  of  his 
rebellious  army.  This  mosque  is  kept  in 
good  repair  by  a  grant  of  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  it  is  much  frequented  by  the  faithful, 
of  whom  many  hundreds  may  be  seen  at  a 
time,  prostrate  on  the  pavement.  It  is  also 
the  resort  of  numerous  beggars,  and  the 
poorer  classes  of  travellers,  who  find  all  the 
shelter  which  the  climate  renders  necessary 
in  the  nooks  and  recesses  of  the  building. 

There  are  other  mosques  which,  from  their 
antiquity  or  the  historical  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them,  excite  a  good  deal  of  cu- 
riosity ;  and  the  new  suburb,  called,  after  its 
projector,  Trevelyanpore,  under  the  village  of 
Paharee,  built  to  supply  habitations  for  the 
increasing  population  of  the  city,  is  sufficient- 
ly interesting  to  attract  a  visit  from  strangers. 
The  plan  has  been  much  approved  for  its 
elegant  simplicity,  though,  of  course,  there 
are  diverse  opinions  concerning  it.  The 
centre,  a  large  quadrangle,  called  Bentinck 
square,  is  entered  by  four  streets,  opening 
from  the  middle  of  each  side,  and  not  at  the 
angles,  according  to  the  usual  European  cus- 
tom. The  whole  extent  of  the  streets,  which 
are  ninety  feet  in  width,  and  the  facade  of 
the  square,  present  an  unbroken  front  of  Do- 
ric columns,  supporting  a  piazza  behind,  in 
which  are  commodious  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses,  ranged  with  great  regularity. 

The  grand  object  of  attraction  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shahjehanabad,  is  the  Kootub 
Minar,  a  magnificent  tower,  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet  in  height,  which  rises  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  of  old  Delhi,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nine  miles  south  of  the  modern  city. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom  or  for  what  purpose 
this  splendid  monument  was  erected  ;  and 
conjecture,  weary  of  a  hopeless  task,  is  now 
content  to  permit  its  origin  to  remain  in  ob- 
scurity. According  to  the  general  supposi- 
tion, it  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
but  this  is  not  certain,  nor  can  it  be  ascer- 
tained whether  the  founder  was  Moslem  or 
Hindoo,  though  the  majority  of  opinions  in- 
clines to  the  latter.  The  great  architectural 
beauty  of  this  wonderful  building,  the  height 
of  the  column,  supposed  to  exceed  that  of  any 
other  in  the  world,  its  amazing  strength,  the 
richness  of  the  materials,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence and  variety  of  its  embellishments,  com- 
bine to  render  it  the  surpassing  wonder  of  a 
land  abounding  in  buildings  of  the  highest  de- 
gree of  splendour  and  interest.  The  extra- 
ordinary elegance  and  grandeur  of  this  re- 
markable tower  have  preserved  it  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  has  been  lately  threatened  ; 
the  government,  anxious  to  preserve  so  valu- 
able a  relic  of  Indian  antiquity,  directed  its 
restoration  and  repair, — a  difficult  and  some- 
what hazardous  work,  which  has  been  ad- 
mirably performed  by  Major  Smith,  of  the 
engineers.  From  the  summit,  which  is  as- 
cended by  a  spiral  staircase,  the  view  is  of 
the  most  sublime  description  ;  a  desert,  co- 
vered with  ruins  full  of  awful  beauty,  sur- 
rounds it  on  all  sides,  watered  by  the  snake- 
like Jumma,  which  winds  its  huge  silvery 
folds,  along  the  crumbling  remains  of  palaces 
and  tombs.    In  the  back-ground  rises  the 


dark  lofty  walls  and  frowning  towers  of  an 
ancient  fortress,  the  stronghold  of  the  Py- 
taun  chiefs  ;  and  the  eye,  wandering  over  the 
stupendous  and  still  beautiful  fragments  of 
former  grandeur,  rests  at  last  upon  the  white 
and  glittering  mosques  and  minarets  of  the 
modern  city,  closing  in  the  distance,  and 
finely  contrasting,  by  its  luxuriant  groves  and 
richly  flowering  gardens,  with  the  loneliness 
and  desolation  of  the  scene  beneath.  The 
tomb  of  the  emperor  Humayoon,  the  father 
of  Acbar,  a  monarch  pre-eminent  in  misfor- 
tune, but  of  whom  some  fine  chivalric  tales 
are  told,  stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Kootab  Minar  ;  there  are  other  mausoleums 
also  of  great  beauty  and  splendour,  amid 
which,  that  of  Sufter  Jung,  a  fortunate  mili- 
tary adventurer,  is  worthy  of  mention. 

Another  place  of  great  interest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, is  a  gigantic  astronomical  observa- 
tory, supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Jey  Sing,  a 
Hindoo  rajah,  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  dial  is  still  in  good 
repair,  a  stupendous  work,  of  which  the  gno- 
mon, of  solid  masonry,  is  sixty  feet  high.  It 
is  not  possible  to  conve)^  any  idea  by  descrip- 
tion of  these  enormous  instruments  ;  but  per- 
sons desirous  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  them,  have  only  to  consult  the  splendid 
and  accurate  views  taken  by  Daniell. 

The  Pytaun  fortress,  which  forms  so  con- 
spicuous an  object  from  every  terrace  in  the 
neighbourhood,  constitutes  another  of  the  lions 
of  old  Delhi ;  the  lapse  of  seven  hundred  years 
has  done  little  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
solid  walls  and  massive  towers  of  this  fine  old 
place,  which  is  now  chiefly  celebrated  for  its 
tank  or  bowlee,  embosomed  within  high  pic- 
turesque buildings,  which  rise  from  twenty 
to  sixty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water, — 
a  place  of  delightful  coolness  in  the  hot  sea- 
son, the  sun  not  shining  upon  it  for  more  than 
three  hours  a-day.  It  is  deep  as  well  as  dark, 
and  in  the  cold  weather  immersion  cannot  be 
very  agreeable  ;  yet  the  idle  parties  of  young 
men  who  frequent  the  spot,  take  perhaps  great- 
er delight  in  the  exploits  of  a  few  poor  crea- 
tures, who  pick  up  a  precarious  subsistence 
by  plunging  into  the  flashing  waters,  than  in 
more  legitimate  objects  of  interest.  Some  of 
these  will  venture,  for  the  sake  of  a  rupee, 
from  a  very  perilous  height,  springing  from 
the  dome  of  a  neighbouring  mosque  down  to 
the  abyss  below,  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  and 
disappearing  frightfully,  the  waters  resuming 
their  tranquillity  before  these  desperate  ad- 
venturers can  rise  again  to  the  surface. 

From  the  Annals  of  Education. 
Account  of  the  Essenes,  and  their  principles 
of  Education. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian 
era,  the  Jews  were  divided  into  various  sects  : 
the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  Essenes,  the 
Gaulonites,  and  the  Herodians.  Of  these  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes  were  the 
most  numerous.  The  character  of  the  Pha- 
risees and  Sadducees  is  easily  learned  from 
the  Bible.  Of  the  Essenes  we  know  nothing 
except  from  profane  history, — chiefly  from 
the  writings  of  Philo,  Josephus  and  Pliny. 
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It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  in  general 
had  very  exalted  ideas  of  the  efficacy  of  direct 
instruction.  Of  the  still  more  powerful,  be- 
cause more  indirect  influence  of  constant  ex- 
ample in  forming  the  mind  and  heart,  they 
appear,  like  too  many  in  modern  times,  to 
have  thought  less.  Though  they  taught  the 
words  of  the  law,  at  going  out  and  coming  in, 
and  at  lying  down  and  rising  up,  with  a  dili- 
gence and  perseverance  which  cannot  be  too 
much  commended,  yet  very  few  of  them  seem 
to  have  ever  thought  that  their  influence  as 
educators,  extended  much  farther.  To  think 
so  far,  required  all  the  wisdom  of  him  who 
said,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it ;"  and  to  practise,  in  accordance  with 
this  maxim,  a  wisdom  still  greater. 

Of  all  . the  Jewish  sects,  none  came  so  near 
this  sacred  rule  of  Solomon,  according  to  the 
statements  of  Josephus  and  others,  as  the 
Essenes.  This  singular  people,  though  they 
were  not  without  error,  inculcated  so  much 
of  truth,  both  by  precept  and  example,  that 
a  late  ingenious  writer  has  endeavoured  to 
show,  that  they  were  in  fact  a  Christian  so- 
ciety. This,  however,  cannot  have  been  the 
case,  as  they  flourished  long  before  Chris- 
tianity was  first  promulgated.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  learn  their  numbers  ;  but  it  is  stated 
by  Philo,  that  the  whole  number  in  the  single 
province  of  Judea,  was  about  four  thousand. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  Essenes,  the  prac- 
tical and  contemplative  ;  but  the  practical  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  most  numerous.  The 
contemplative  Essenes  did  not  marry ;  but 
only  adopted  and  educated  the  children  of 
others.  Both  divisions  of  this  sect  were 
remarkable  for  their  purity  and  chastity ;  re- 
garding every  departure  from  the  strictest 
interpretation  of  the  law  of  God  in  this  re- 
spect— even  in  thought  and  feeling — with 
utter  abhorrence. 

But  whether  their  children  were  their  own 
or  were  adopted,  they  took  great  pains  to 
"  infuse  into  them,  very  early,  their  own  spi- 
rit and  maxims.  They  not  only  taught  them 
the  words  of  the  law  of  Moses  with  all  dili- 
gence, but  a  knowledge  of  plants,  stones, 
roots,  and  remedies."  They  were  also  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  taking  care  of  the  sick. 
Perhaps  the  world  never  furnished  better 
nurses,  or  attendants  of  the  sick,  than  the 
Essenes.  The  highest  respect  for  the  aged 
was  also  inculcated  ;  but  we  are  not,  indeed, 
told  in  what  particular  form  this  respect  was 
manifested. 

The  utmost  degree  of  hospitality  was  in- 
culcated. They  were  not  only  taught  to 
entertain  travellers,  especially  of  their  own 
sect,  without  the  least  reward,  but  to  receive 
them  as  brethren  or  sisters  ;  and  to  make 
them,  if  possible,  as  comfortable  as  if  they 
were  at  their  own  homes,  and  around  their 
own  firesides.  To  such  an  extent  was  this 
carried,  that  in  every  city  or  village,  where 
any  of  their  sect  resided,  one  of  their  number 
was  appointed,  as  a  kind  of  steward,  to  take 
special  care  of  all  strangers,  and  to  provide 
for  them  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessa- 
ries. 


Their  children  were  educated  and  instruct- 
ed as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  They  wore 
an  uniform  dress,  which  was  white,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  change  it  for  a  new  one,  until 
it  was  completely  worn  out.  Great  regard, 
however,  was  paid  by  the  Essenes  to  cleanli- 
ness, except  on  the  Sabbath  ;  for  on  that  day 
— such  was  their  regard  to  its  sacredness — 
cleanliness  was  sometimes  neglected.  Unlike 
most  of  the  ancients  in  the  eastern  world, 
they  regarded  oil  and  perfumes  on  the  body 
as  sources  of  defilement,  rather  than  of  puri- 
fication, and  most  studiously  avoided  them. 

The  Essenes  were  early  risers,  and  early 
rising  was,  of  course,  taught  their  children. 
They  were  not  permitted,  however,  to  speak 
to  each  other  on  secular  subjects  until  after 
sunrise.  They  were  only  allowed,  before  sun- 
rise, to  repeat  prayers,  or  sing  hymns  to  the 
rising  sun,  as  if  to  urge  the  appearance  of 
that  luminary.  They  breakfasted  early,  dined 
between  eleven  and  twelve,  and  supped  at  or 
near  sunset. 

Every  person  among  the  Essenes,  as  well 
as  the  other  sects  of  the  Jews,  was  trained  to 
some  sort  of  occupation.  The  Essenes  avoid- 
ed cities  as  much  as  possible,  and  preferred  a 
life  of  agriculture,  on  account  of  its  quiet,  and 
its  favourableness  to  solitude,  though  there 
were  not  wanting  among  them  mechanics  and 
manufacturers.  When  they  came  in  from  the 
labour  of  the  forenoon,  at  eleven,  to  make 
preparation  for  dinner,  every  one  was  requir- 
ed to  bathe  his  whole  body  in  fresh  cold  water, 
put  on  a  clean  linen  dress,  apd  then  retire  to 
his  own  cell  or  apartment,  into  which  no 
stranger  or  person  of  another  sect  was  per- 
mitted to  enter. 

When  the  repast  was  ready,  which  was 
prepared  on  a  large  dining  table,  which  ac- 
commodated very  great  numbers,  they  went 
from  their  cells  to  their  dinner  with  as  much 
silence  and  solemnity  as  if  they  were  going 
into  a  sacred  temple.  On  being  seated,  they 
were  furnished  with  a  single  plate  of  bread, 
or  some  other  article  ;  but  never  with  more 
than  one  sort  of  food  at  a  time.  No  one 
might  taste  the  food  till  a  blessing  had  been 
first  pronounced  by  a  priest ;  and  each  meal 
was  also  finished  by  returning  thanks. 

After  dinner,  they  laid  aside  their  white 
clothes,  and  dressing  themselves  as  before, 
repaired  again  to  their  labour  till  evening, 
when  they  returned  again  to  supper  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  It  was  customary  to  bring  with 
them  their  guests — if  they  had  any — to  the 
evening  meal. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  simplicity  of  their 
meals.  Pliny  says,  that  the  Essenes  of  Ju- 
dea fed  on  tlie  fruit  of  the  palm-tree.  But 
however  this  may  have  been,  it  is  agreed,  on 
all  hands,  that  like  the  ancient  Pythagoreans, 
they  lived  exclusively  on  vegetable  food  ;  and 
that  they  were  abstinent  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  even  of  this.  They  would  not  kill 
a  living  creature  even  for  sacrifices ;  it  is  also 
understood  that  they  treated  diseases  of  every 
kind — though  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  subject  to  many — with  roots  and  herbs. 
Josephus  says  they  were  long-lived,  and  that 
many  of  them  lived  over  a  hundred  years. 
This  he  attributes  to  their  "  regular  course  of 


life,"  and  especially  to  "  the  simplicity  of  their 
diet." 

The  young  Essenes  were  also  trained  to 
despise  riches.  Philo's  account  of  their  cha- 
racter, in  this,  and  several  other  respects,  is 
so  remarkable,  and  so  fully  corroborated  by 
Josephus  and  Pliny,  that  we  venture  to  tran- 
scribe it  entire.  We  shall  see  that  they  were 
totally  unlike  some  of  the  other  Jewish  sects 
in  one  respect, — we  mean  in  their  utter  ab- 
horrence of  war  : 

"  They  (the  Essenes)  amass  neither  gold 
nor  silver,  nor  make  any  large  acquisitions  of 
land  to  increase  their  revenues,  but  are  satis- 
fied with  possessing  what  is  requisite  to  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  life.  They  are,  per- 
haps, the  only  men  who,  without  land  or 
money — by  choice  rather  than  by  necessity 
— find  themselves  rich  enough  ;  because  their 
wants  are  but  few  ;  and  as  they  understand 
how  to  be  content  with  nothing,  as  we  may 
say,  they  always  enjoy  plenty. 

"  You  do  not  find  an  artificer  among  them 
who  would  make  any  sort  of  arms  or  warlike 
machines  ;  they  make  none  of  these  things, 
even  in  time  of  peace,  which  men  pervert  to 
bad  uses  ;  they  concern  themselves  neither 
with  trade*  nor  navigation,  lest  it  should  en- 
gage them  to  be  avaricious. 

"  Their  instructions  (in  explaining  the 
Bible  or  'law'  to  their  children)  run  princi- 
pally on  holiness,  equity,  justice,  economy, 
policy;  the  distinction  between  real  good  and 
evil ;  of  what  is  indifferent,  and  what  we  ought 
to  pursue  or  to  avoid.  The  three  fundamental 
maxims  of  their  morality  are,  the  love  of 
God,  of  virtue,  and  of  our  neighbour.  They 
demonstrate  their  love  of  God,  in  a  constant 
chastity  throughout  their  lives,  in  a  great 
aversion  to  swearing  and  lying,  and  in  attri- 
buting every  thing  that  is  good  to  God,  never 
making  him  the  author  of  evil.  They  show 
their  disinterestedness,  in  a  dislike  of  glory 
and  ambition,  in  renouncing  pleasure,  in  con- 
tinence, patience,  and  simplicity  ;  in  being 
easily  contented,  in  mortification,  modesty, 
respect  for  the  laws,  constancy  and  other  vir- 
tues. Lastly,  their  love  to  their  neighbour 
appears  in  their  liberality,  in  the  equity  of 
their  conduct  towards  all,  and  in  their  com- 
munity of  fortunes,  on  which  it  may  be-  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge  a  little. 

"  No  one  among  them,  in  particular,  is 
master  of  the  house  where  he  dwells ;  any 
other  of  the  same  sect,  who  comes  thither, 
may  be  as  much  master  as  he  is.  As  they 
live  in  society,  and  eat  and  drink  in  common, 
they  make  provision  for  the  whole  communi- 
ty, as  well  for  those  who  are  present,  as  for 
those  who  come  unlooked-for.  There  is  a 
common  chest  in  each  particular  society, 
where  every  thing  is  reserved  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  support  and  clothing  of  each 
member.  Whatever  any  one  gets  is  brought 
into  the  common  stock  ;  and  if  any  one  falls 


»  We  do  not  know  liow  much  Pliilo  included  here, 
in  his  idea  of  the  word  trade.  Josephus  says  the  Es- 
senes were  "  skilled  in  the  arts,"  and  represents  them 
as  being  industrious  in  trades  and  manufactures  ;  and 
he  also  says  their  trade  is  carried  on  by  exchange, 
each  giving  what  is  superfluous,  to  receive  what  he 
needs. 
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sick,  so  as  to  be  disabled  from  working,  he  is 
supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  re 
covery  of  his  health,  out  of  the  common  fund. 
The  younger  pay  great  respect  to  the  elder, 
and  treat  them  almost  in  the  same  manner  as 
children  treat  their  parents  in  their  old  age 
They  choose  priests  of  the  most  distinguished 
merit  to  be  receivers  of  the  estates  and  re- 
venues of  their  society,  who  likewise  have 
the  charge  of  issuing  what  is  necessary  for 
the  table  of  the  house.  There  is  nothing 
singular  or  affected  in  their  way  of  living  ; 
it  is  simple  and  unassuming." 

We  cannot  avoid  concurring,  most  fully, 
with  Calmet,  in  his  surprise  that  religious 
commentators  and  divines  so  seldom  refer  to 
these  peculiarities  in  the  character,  manners, 
and  customs  of  so  respectable  a  sect.  Were 
it  our  province  to  write  a  religious  essay, 
•ather  than  a  short  article  on  education,  we 
might  present  many  more  traits  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Essenes  which  are  as  striking 
as  those  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
and  as  unexceptionable  as  are  some  of  them. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  there  were 
customs  among  them  which,  if  tried  by  our 
modern  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  en- 
lightened as  it  is  by  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  additional  experience  of  two  thousand 
years  of  human  history,  would  appear  sadly 
deficient,  if  not  somewhat  barbarous.  Such, 
for  example,  was  their  custom  of  suffering 
some  of  their  cViminals,  in  a  religious  point 
of  view,  to  die  of  want,  a  circumstance  which 
is  believed  to  have  sometimes  happened. 

We  hope  these  imperfect  sketches  of  so 
singular  a  sect,  will  have  the  most  salutary 
tendency  of  leading  the  friends  of  education 
to  search  well  the  records  of  human  experi- 
ence, and  avail  themselves  of  every  possible 
hint  which  may  properly  be  derived  from  the 
practices  and  principles  of  other  nations  and 
other  ages,  whether  barbarous,  civilized,  or 
enlightened.  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  than 
that  the  records  of  mankind,  imperfect  as 
they  may  be,  are  intended,  among  other  be- 
neficent purposes,  to  throw  light  on  the  great 
subject  of  training  up  man,  bodily  and  spiritu- 
ally, in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go  ;  a 
way  from  which  we  have  the  assurance  that 
he  will  not,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
afterward  depart.  A. 

For  "The  Piiend." 

George  Fox — his  character,  his  ministry,  and 
his  writings. 
The  more  we  investigate  the  history  of 
George  Fox  and  the  system  of  church  disci- 
pline which  was  instituted  amongst  Friends 
through  his  means,  the  better  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  more  highly  to  venes-ate  it. 
Without  learning,  and  having  no  system  be- 
[fore  him  by  which  he  could  be  guided,  ex- 
cept the  general  prescriptions  of  Christ  and 
the  apostles,  he  laid  down  an  order  for  church 
government  the  most  perfect  in  principle  and 

ffective  in  its  operation  which  has  been 
known  since  the  days  of  the  first  Christian 
iliurch.  Research  has  been  made  into  the 
listory  of  William  Penn,  who  was  descended 

rem  a  family  of  worldly  distinction,  and  was 


eminent  for  his  talents  and  wisdom,  improved 
by  a  liberal  education,  and  posterity  are  now 
awarding  to  him  the  character  of  a  great 
man,  though  he  was  one  of  the  despised 
Quakers.  The  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights  powerfully  advocated  by  him  in 
support  of  his  Christian  duties,  and  elucidated 
in  his  provincial  government,  have  shed  a 
useful  influence  over  Christendom  by  contri- 
buting to  soften  and  Christianize  the  feelings 
of  man  in  the  administration  of  law,  and  in 
reforming  offenders.  When  the  history  of 
George  Fox  and  the  purity  of  his  doctrines, 
tiieir  strict  conformity  to  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  the  happy  effects  which  they  produce 
wherever  adopted,  come  to  be  impartially 
scrutinized,  with  a  view  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  respecting  them — a  very  different  de- 
cision will  be  given  of  him,  from  that  which 
his  enemies  or  those  who  mainly  regarded 
him  as  an  opponent  of  a  mercenary  clergy, 
have  seen  fit  to  award  him. 

Some  liberal  minded  men  who  have  in- 
formed themselves  of  his  life,  have  occasion- 
ally spoken  highly  of  liim.  An  instance  of 
this  is  found  in  the  edition  of  the  "  Annual 
Review  and  History  of  Literature."  On  intro- 
ducing an  essay  in  defence  of  Quaker  princi- 
ples, he  says,  "  There  is  no  character  in 
Christian  history  since  the  days  of  its  divine 
founder,  more  pure  from  spot  or  stain  than 
that  of  George  Fox.  It  is  not  less  absurd  to 
pronounce  him  insane  from  his  writings,  than 
it  woidd  be  to  pronounce  Cromwell  a  fool 
from  his  speeches.  By  their  actions  they 
are  to  be  judged.  No  form  of  civil  polity  so 
unexceptionable  in  its  meajis  and  end,  so 
beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  so  perfect  as  a 
whole,  has  ever  been  imagined  in  philosophi- 
cal romance,  or  proposed  in  theory,  as  this 
man  conceived  and  established  and  reduced 
to  practice.  What  he  wrote  displays  the 
yest  and  fermentation  of  his  mind — its  result 
is  to  be  seen  in  what  he  did.  And  what  law- 
giver of  ancient  or  of  modern  times  is  to  be 
compared  with  him." — Review,  1808,  article 
33,  p.  364. 

George  Fox's  writings  will  not  suit  the 
taste  of  the  mere  man  of  literature.  They 
are  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  in 
whom  a  strong  desire  prevails  after  the 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  sanctification,  and 
whose  hearts  being  measurably  broken  oft' 
from  the  love  of  earthly  enjoyments,  are 
seeking  the  society  and  the  experience  of 
such  as  have  fully  set  out  on  their  heavenly 
pilgrimage.  In  some  instances  there  may  be 
redundancy  and  a  want  of  clearness ;  but  we 
cannot  regard  his  works  as  the  mere  yest  or 
fermentation  of  his  mind.  Most  parts  are 
plain  and  cogent  declarations  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel,  and  contain  a  body  of  counsel 
and  instruction  on  divers  subjects  important 
to  the  church  and  to  individuals. 

Wm.  Penn  was  his  contemporary,  and  un- 
der various  circumstances  had  full  opportunity 
of  forming  a  correct  opinion  of  him.  He  thus 
describes  him  :  "  He  was  a  man  that  God  en- 
dowed with  a  clear  and  wonderful  depth,  a 
discerner  of  others'  spirits,  and  very  much  a 
master  of  his  own.  And  though  the  side  of 
his  understanding  which  lay  next  to  the  world, 


and  especially  the  expression  of  it,  might  sound 
uncouth  and  unfashionable  to  nice  ears,  his 
matter  was  nevertheless  very  profound,  and 
would  not  only  bear  to  be  often  considered, 
but  the  more  it  was  so,  the  more  weighty  and 
instructing  it  appeared.  And  as  abruptly 
and  brokenly  as  sometimes  his  sentences 
would  fall  from  him  about  divine  things,  it  is 
well  known  they  were  often  as  texts  to  many 
fairer  declarations.  And  indeed  it  showed 
beyond  all  contradiction  that  God  sent  him; 
that  no  arts  nor  parts  had  any  share  in  the 
matter  or  manner  of  his  ministry,  and  that  so 
many  great,  excellent,  and  necessary  truths, 
as  he  came  forth  to  present  to  mankind  had, 
therefore,  nothing  of  man's  wit  or  wisdom  to 
recommend  them.  So  that  as  to  man  he  was 
an  original,  being  no  man's  copy.  His  mi- 
nistry and  writings  show  they  are  all  from 
one  that  was  not  taught  of  man,  nor  had 
learned  what  he  said  by  study.  Nor  were 
they  notional  or  speculative,  but  sensible  and 
practical  truths,  tending  to  conversion  and 
regeneration,  and  the  setting  up  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  the  way  of 
it  was  his  work.  So  that  I  have  been  many 
times  overcome  in  myself,  and  been  made  to 
say  with  my  Lord  and  Master  upon  the  like 
occasion,  '  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  of  this 
world,  and  revealed  them  to  babes.'  For 
many  times  hath  my  soul  bowed  in  an  humble 
thankfulness  to  the  Lord,  that  he  did  not 
choose  any  of  the  wise  and  learned  of  this 
world,  to  be  the  first  messenger  in  our  age 
of  his  blessed  truth  to  men ;  but  that  he  took 
one  that  was  not  of  high  degree,  or  elegant 
speech,  or  learned  after  the  way  of  this  world; 
that  his  message  and  work  he  sent  him  to  do 
might  come  with  less  suspicion  or  jealousy  of 
human  wisdom  and  interest,  and  with  more 
force  and  clearness  upon  the  consciences  of 
those  that  seriously  sought  the  way  of  truth 
in  the  love  of  it. 

"  In  his  ministry  he  much  laboured  to  open 
truth  to  the  people's  understandings,  and  to 
bottom  them  upon  the  principle  and  principal, 
Christ  Jesus,  the  light  of  the  world  ;  that  by 
bringing  them  to  something  that  was  of  God 
in  themselves,  they  might  the  better  know 
and  judge  of  him  and  themselves.  He  had 
an  extraordinary  gift  in  opening  the  Scrip- 
tures. He  would  go  to  the  marrow  of  things, 
and  show  the  mind,  harmony,  and  fulfilling 
of  them,  with  much  plainness,  and  to  great 
comfort  and  edification.  The  mystery  of  the 
first  and  second  Adam.,  of  the  fall  and  restora- 
tion, of  the  law  and  the  gospel,  of  shadows 
and  substances,  of  the  servant  and  son's  state, 
and  the  fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures  in  Christ, 
and  by  Christ  the  true  Light,  in  all  that  are 
his,  through  the  obedience  of  faith,  were 
much  of  the  substance  and  drift  of  his  testi- 
monies. In  all  which  he  was  witnessed  to 
be  of  God,  being  sensibly /eZ<  to  speak  that 
which  he  had  received  of  Christ,  and  was  his 
own  experience,  in  that  which  never  errs  nor 
fails.  But  above  all  he  excelled  in  prayer. 
The  inwardness  and  weight  of  his  spirit,  the 
reverence  and  solemnity  of  his  address  and 
behaviour,  and  the  feivness  and  fulness  of  his 
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THE  FRIEND. 


words,  have  often  struck  even  strangers  with 
admiration,  as  they  used  to  reach  others  with 
consolation.  The  most  awful,  living,  reverent 
frame  I  ever  felt  or  beheld,  I  must  say,  was 
his  in  prayer.  And  truly  it  was  a  testimony, 
he  knew  and  lived  nearer  to  the  Lord  than 
other  men  ;  for  they  that  know  him  most  will 
see  most  reason  to  approach  him  with  rever- 
ence and  fear. 

"  Though  there  was  no  person  the  discon- 
tented struck  so  sharply  at  as  this  good  man, 
he  bore  all  their  weakness  and  prejudice,  and 
returned  not  reflection  for  reflection ;  but  for- 
gave them  their  weak  and  bitter  speeches, 
praying  for  them  that  they  might  have  a 
sense  of  their  hurt,  and  see  the  subtlety  of 
the  enemy  to  rend  and  divide,  and  return 
into  their  first  love  that  thought  no  ill. 

"  And  truly  I  must  say,  that  though  God  had 
visibly  clothed  him  with  a  divine  preference 
and  authority,  and  indeed  his  very  presence 
expressed  a  religious  majesty,  yet  he  never 
abused  it,  but  held  his  place  in  the  church  of 
God  with  great  meekness,  and  a  most  engaging 
humility  and  moderation.  For  upon  all  occa- 
sions, like  his  blessed  Master,  he  was  a  ser- 
vant to  all,  holding  and  exercising  his  elder- 
ship in  the  invisible  power  that  had  gathered 
them,  with  reverence  to  the  Head,  and  care 
over  the  body,  and  was  received  only  in  that 
spirit  and  power  of  Christ,  as  the  first  and 
chief  elder  in  this  age ;  who  as  he  was  there- 
fore worthy  of  double  honour,  so  for  the  same 
reason  it  was  given  by  the  faithful  of  this  day ; 
because  his  authority  was  inward  not  outward, 
and  that  he  got  it  and  kept  it  by  the  love  of 
God  and  power  of  an  endless  life.  I  write  my 
Jenoicledge  and  not  report,  and  my  witness  is 
true,  having  been  with  him  for  weeks  and 
months  together  on  divers  occasions,  and 
those  of  the  nearest  and  most  exercising  na- 
ture, and  that  by  night  and  by  day,  by  sea 
and  by  land,  in  this  and  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  I  can  say  I  never  saw  him  out  of  his 
place,  or  not  a  match  for  every  service  or  oc- 
casion. For  in  all  things  he  acquitted  him- 
self like  a  man,  yea  a  strong  man,  a  new  and 
heavenly  minded  man — a  divine  and  a  na- 
turalist, and  all  of  God  Almighty's  making. 

"  W.  Penn." 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  "  discontented" 
members  in  the  Society,  particularly  those 
who  would  be  "  sectmasters,"  have  invariably 
struck  at  George  Fox  and  his  most  eminent 
co-labourers.  In  modern  time  the  sectmaster 
of  the  late  schism  in  America,  compared  them 
to  children  in  leading  strings,  and  remarked 
in  a  meeting  held  in  this  city,  that  "  many 
people  thought  they  did  pretty  well  if  they 
got  as  far  as  G.  Fox  and  Wm.  Penn."  Some 
of  those  of  later  date  who  are  holding  out 
beacons  to  the  Society,  as  if  light  had  been 
pre-eminently  concentrated  in  themselves,  are 
pursuing  a  similar  course  in  relation  to  those 
worthy  ancients,  who  lived  and  died  in  the 
faith  of  which  Christ  is  the  holy  author  and 
finisher.  They  would  cast  a  shade  over  them, 
as  if  they  were  in  the  twilight  and  held  the 
truth  in  the  mixture,  while  they  consider 
themselves  as  having  come  to  the  meridian 
of  day,  and  understand  the  New  Testament 
as  it  ought  to  be  understood.  But  if  they  con- 


tend that  revelation  has  ceased  except  "  medi- 
ately" through  the  Scriptures,  we  should  like 
to  know  whence  they  obtain  such  a  stock  of 
light  as  to  set  up  for  beacons  to  others.  Do 
they  rely  upon  their  cultivated  understandings, 
the  powers  of  the  natural  mian?  If  so,  the 
Scriptures  contain  a  testimony  against  their 
pretensions — "  For  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him — mere  mysticism — 
neither  can  he  know  them  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned."  "  What  man  know- 
eth  the  things  of  a  man  save  the  spirit  of 
man  which  is  in  him  ?  even  so  the  things  of 
God  knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God." 
"  If  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
he  is  none  of  his," — and  denying  the  imme- 
diate revelation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  he 
must  have  little  ground  on  which  to  pretend 
that  he  has  that  Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  him, 
and  consequently  no  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  he  is  one  of  the  members  of  Christ's 
body. 

If  no  man  can  know  the  things  of  God  but 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  what  certainty  have 
those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of  its  pre- 
sent revealing  power,  that  they  have  a  right 
understanding  of  the  things  of  God, — and 
whence  does  their  peculiar  fitness  arise  to  in- 
struct, or  hold  out  beacons  to,  the  believer  in 
the  immediate  manifestations  of  the  Light  of 
Christ  in  the  heart  ?  And  while  they  are 
giving  currency  to  sentiments  designed  to 
lessen  the  character  of  our  primitive  Friends, 
and  the  influence  of  their  testimonies  upon 
their  successors,  what  evidence  do  they  give 
of  spiritual  attainments  at  all  comparable  with 
theirs  ?  and  what  authority  do  they  present 
which  should  lead  us  to  relinquish  the  "  an- 
cient Christian  divinity  of  the  Quakers,"  in 
order  to  take  up  with  modern  beaconism, 
or  Hicksism,  or  any  other  scheme  which  the 
fallen  wisdom  of  man  may  invent  1 

When  a  person  renounces  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  avers  that  it  has  not 
been  granted  since  the  apostles'  days,  he  ad- 
mits at  once  that  he  gives  no  authority  for  his 
views  of  Scripture  truth,  but  his  understand- 
ing as  a  man.  But  where  a  body  of  people 
truly  believe  that  the  key  of  David,  the  Spi- 
rit of  Christ,  can  alone  rightly  open  and  ex- 
pound the  mysteries  of  redemption,  they 
acknowledge  that  there  is  a  power  to  ex- 
plain which  is  above  the  creaturely  efforts  of 
man,  and  which  gives  an  authority  to  such 
expositions,  superior  to  mere  human  com- 
ments. 

Our  primitive  Friends,  who  were  full  be- 
lievers in  the  continued  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  were  enabled  through  faith  in  its  dis- 
coveries, to  distinguish  between  those  things 
practised  by  the  early  Christians  which  were 
of  perpetual  obligation,  and  those  which  were 
permitted  in  consequence  of  their  weak  state 
and  their  familiarity  with  the  Jewish  rites, 
or  the  idolatry  of  the  pagans.  And  herein 
is  manifest  the  essential  need  of  a  divine 
guide  in  searching  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
forming  conclusions  respecting  duty.  What 
obligation  attaches  to  the  use  of  bread  and 
wine  as  a  religious  rite,  or  to  immersion  in 
water.    That  is  stronger  than  that  requiring 


washing  one  another's  feet ;  and  yet  many  who 
call  the  Scriptures  the  word  of  God,  and  the 
only  rule  of  faith  and  life,  and  deny  the  pre- 
sent revelations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  contend 
for  the  use  of  the  former  and  reject  the 
latter. 

Why  did  Friends  testify  against  war,  oaths, 
tithes,  and  hiring  men  to  preach,  while  those 
who  had  the  Bible  equally  with  themselves, 
and  professed  to  hold  it  in  proper  estimation, 
practised  war,  swearing,  and  stripping  honest 
men  of  their  property  to  support  a  mercenary 
ministry  ?  Was  it  any  thing  else  than  the 
immediate  manifestations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
which  they  had  faith  to  believe  in,  while 
other  professors  denied  it,  that  opened  their 
eyes  to  discover  the  i-eal  nature  of  the  gospel 
and  religion  of  Christ.  And  how  are  the 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  to  be  brought  forth  unless 
it  dwell  in  the  heart  to  produce  them  there  ? 
How  much  better  would  their  successors  be 
employed  in  walking  in  the  light,  and  bringing 
their  deeds  to  it  as  our  early  Friends  did, 
that  they  may  become  lights  and  waymarks 
to  others,  than  spending  their  strength  in  lay- 
ing waste  the  righteous  testimonies  and  doc- 
trinal truths  which  they  preached,  and,  in 
many  instances,  suffered  for  unto  death. 

F.  G. 

Parrots. — M.  Flourens  has  read  before  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  a  memoir,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Duvernoy,  of  Strasburgh,  on  the 
tongues  of  birds ;  among  others,  that  of  the 
parrot,  which  he  says  does  not  at  all  influ- 
ence the  power  of  speaking  in  this  bird.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  the  perfection  of  the  lower 
larynx,  in  which  the  voice  of  birds  is  formed, 
and,  according  to  M.  Duvernoy,  the  parrot  is 
the  most  skilful  of  all  ventriloquists. 

Scales  of  Fishes. — A  M.  Dumesnil,  of  Wunslorf, 
states,  that  according  to  his  observations  the  metallic 
lustre  of  the  scales  of  fishes  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  purest  silver,  and  that  the  1200lh  part  of  a  grain 
of  silver  is  contained  in  the  scale  of  a  carp. 


THIS  FRXBl^D. 


SEVENTH  MONTH,  16,  1836. 


The  more  than  anticipated  space  occupied 
by  the  matter  furnished,  together  with  cir- 
cumstances not  within  the  control  of,  and 
particularly  interesting  to  the  editor,  have 
materially  interfered  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  present  number,  and  must  be  the  apo- 
logy for  the  omission  of  several  articles  in- 
tended for  insertion. 

Married,  on  fourth  day  the  6th  instant,  at  Friends' 
meeting  house,  Salem,  New  Jersey,  Wilt.um  A.  Gib- 
dons,  of  this  city,  to  Anne,  daughter  of  Rhoda  Denn, 
of  Salem. 


Died,  in  this  city,  on  first  day  the  10th  instant, 
Margaretta  L.  Dixev,  wife  of  Capf.  Charles  Dixey, 
aged  46  years.  It  m,iy  be  truly  said,  that  gentleness 
shone  conspicuously  throughout  her  character  ;  and, 
"  ill  her  tongue  was  the  law  of  kindness." 
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BARROW'S  VISIT  TO  ICELAND. 

(Continued  from  page  324.) 

We  shall  not  follow  the  author  in  his  jour- 
ney back  to  Tronyem,  and  in  his  voyage 
thence  to  Iceland,  but  proceed  at  once  to  his 
account  of  that  remarkable  feature  of  the 
country  denominated  "  2'he  Geysers." 

"  One  of  the  earliest  and  most  clear,  dis- 
tinct, and  intelligible  accounts  of  the  Geysers 
we  were  about  to  visit,  is  that  which  was 
published  in  '  The  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions' of  Edinburgh,  as  a  letter  from  Mr. 
(now  Sir  John)  Stanley  to  Dr.  Black.  In 
speaking  of  these  boiling  springs  of  Iceland, 
he  says  that  the  descriptions  given  by  Dr. 
Von  Troil,  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  are  so  ac- 
curate, that  it  will  not  be  in  his  power  to 
give  much  new  information.  The  same  ob- 
servation may  with  more  propriety  be  applied 
to  my  own  case.  It  would,  indeed,  be  idle 
to  flatter  myself  that  I  had  much  new  infor- 
mation to  communicate  respecting  these  ex- 
traordinary fountains  ;  but  as  a  period  of  five- 
and-forty  years  has  passed  away  since  Sir 
John  Stanley's  visit  to  this  singular  and  inte- 
resting country,  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned 
for  going  over  the  same  ground  with  him, 
were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  examining  whe- 
ther any  and  what  changes  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  that  period. 

"  We  were  now  arrived  close  upon  the 
verge  of  that  plain  out  of  which  these  boiling 
springs  issue.  The  moment  we  turned  a  pro- 
jecting angle  of  the  range  of  hills  called  the 
Laugerfell,  along  which  we  had  been  travel- 
ling all  the  way  from  Almannagaiaa,  and  en- 
tered the  plain,  we  were  at  once  in  the  midst 
of  smoke  and  steam,  rising  above  and  around 
us,  and  of  boiling  springs  and  bogs  of  heated 
mud  at  every  step  we  took.  Our  first  object 
was  to  look  out  for  some  firm  and  dry  spot  on 
which  we  might  pitch  our  tent,  as  close  to  the 
principal  Geyser  as  possible ;  and  while  that 
operation  was  going  on,  we  perambulated  this 
extraordinary  piece  of  ground,  that  seemed  to 
be  shaking  and  trembling  under  our  feet,  and 
below  which  we  could  hear  a  sort  of  murmur- 
ing or  rumbling  noise  not  unlike  that  of  dis- 
tant thunder. 

"  In  some  places  we  found  single  detaclied 
fountains,  or  jets  throwing  up  steam  mixed 


with  water  ;  in  others,  several  smaller  ones 
grouped  together,  emitting  steam  only.  In 
one  place,  where  a  mound,  or  oblate  and 
truncated  cone,  of  considerable  extent,  rose 
in  a  gradual  slope  out  of  the  plain,  the  rum- 
bling noise  was  loudest ;  and  a  large  basin  in 
the  summit  of  the  moimd  at  once  pointed  out 
to  us  that  this  was  that  which,  par  excellence, 
is  called  the  Great  Geyser;  but  all  above 
ground  was  still  and  quiet. 

"  It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  arrived  on  the  ground ;  and  none 
but  those  who  have  witnessed  the  scene  can 
appreciate  the  impatience  that  we  felt  to  be 
favoured  with  one  of  those  grand  exhibitions 
which  some  few  of  our  countrymen  have  seen 
with  wonder  and  deliglit.  But  if  we  were 
doomed  to  experience  a  painful  state  of  su.s- 
pense,  the  party  who  had  passed  us  on  the 
road,  and  who  had  reached  the  spot  a  short 
time  before  us,  were  pretty  much  in  the  same 
state  of  anxiety  with  ourselves,  waiting  for  a 
burst  from  some  of  the  boiling  cauldrons. 
Another  party  informed  us  that,  after  about 
twenty-four  hours'  expectation,  they  had  been 
gratified  with  a  splendid  eruption  from  the 
Great  Geyser,  which  had  thrown  up  a  jet  of 
a  vast  body  of  water  to  the  height  of  about 
forty  feet ;  and  though  this  is  not  more  than 
half  the  height  to  which  the  column  usually 
rises,  satisfied  with  this  single  exhibition, 
they  were  just  on  the  eve  of  taking  their  de- 
parture. 

"  The  Great  Geyser,  as  I  have  said,  is 
situated  on  a  mound  which  rises  considerably 
above  the  general  surface  of  the  plain,  and 
slopes  on  alt  sides  to  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  thereabouts,  from  the  borders  of 
the  large  basin  on  its  summit ;  and  in  the 
centre  of  this  basin,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
gigantic  funnel,  there  is  a  pipe  or  tube  up 
which  the  boiling  water  rises  and  the  erup- 
tions burst  forth.  The  basin  or  bowl  of  this 
funnel  is  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  sloping 
a  little,  like  a  saucer,  towards  the  central 
tube.  Into  this  basin  the  water  had  flowed 
to  within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  brim  when 
we  visited  it ;  and,  as  it  was  gradually  rising, 
we  remained  on  the  spot  till  it  overflowed, 
which  we  were  told  was  a  certain  sign  of  an 
eruption  being  about  to  take  place  ;  the  more 
certain,  as  a  bubbling  or  boiling  up  of  the 
water  was  observed  over  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  at  the  same  time.  The  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  basin  at  this  period,  as  far 
as  I  could  reach  to  plunge  in  the  thermome- 
ter, was  from  180°  to  190°  of  Fahrenheit. 

"  After  anxiously  waiting  a  considerable 
time,  instead  of  that  grand  burst  we  had  r  <<pect- 
ed  to  take  place,  to  our  great  mortification  the 
water  began  gradually  to  subside,  and  did  not 
cease  to  diminish  till  the  basin  was  left  quite 


dry.  I  had  now,  however,  an  opportunity  of 
taking  the  dimensions  of  the  basin  and  its 
pipe,  the  former  of  which  was  found  from  ac- 
tual measurement  to  be  fifty-six  feet  in  the 
greatest  diameter,  and  fifty-two  feet  in  the 
narrowest,  and  the  greatest  depth  about  four 
feet.  The  shaft  or  tube  in  the  middle,  at  the 
upper  and  shelving  part,  was  found  to  be 
eighteen  and  a  quarter  feet  one  way,  and  six- 
teen feet  the  other ;  but  it  narrows  conside- 
rably at  a  little  distance  from  the  mouth,  and 
appears  to  be  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  diameter. 

"  I  measured  its  depth  on  two  sides  ;  on 
one  I  found  it  to  be  sixty-seven  feet,  and  on 
the  other  a  little  more  than  seventy-  The 
sides  of  the  tube  are  smoothly  polished,  pro- 
bably by  the  constant  friction  of  the  water, 
which  is  also  the  case  with  the  floor  of  the 
basin,  whose  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and 
even,  and  has  the  appearance,  in  parts,  of 
agate,  and  is  so  hard  that  I  was  unable  to  de- 
tach a  single  piece  with  a  hammer.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  in  what  manner  this  ca- 
pacious tube,  perfectly  perpendicular,  has 
first  been  shaped,  and  equally  so  how  the 
smooth  crust  with  which  it  is  lined,  has  been 
laid  on — whether  at  once,  or  by  successive 
depositions  of  the  laminoe  of  siliceous  matter. 
The  lining  of  the  basin  or  bowl  would  appear 
to  be  of  more  easy  explanation  :  the  water 
remaining  therein  quiescent  may  deposit  its 
silica  undisturbed,  but  in  the  pipe  of  the  tun- 
nel it  is  always  bubbling  or  boiling,  some- 
times higher,  sometimes  lower,  or  exploding 
steam  and  water.  But  after  all,  that  which 
is  the  most  diflicult  to  comprehend  is  this — 
that  the  water  of  the  Geyser  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  gives  no  deposit  without  the  appli- 
cation of  chemical  tests,  and  then  only  in  the 
smallest  possible  quantity ;  it  may  be  kept  for 
years  in  bottles  without  depositing  the  least 
sediment. 

"  It  becomes  a  question,  then,  how  such  a 
quantity  of  siliceous  matter  is  deposited,  not 
only  in  the  tube  and  floor  of  the  basin,  but 
also  on  its  rim  or  border,  which  forms  the 
highest  part  of  the  mound.  The  matter  here 
deposited  is  abundant,  and  appears  to  be  con- 
stantly forming  ;  and  as  this  rim  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  hot  water  except  in  one  spot,  it 
would  appear  that  this  deposite  is  from  the 
condensed  steam  or  vapour,  which  is  the 
more  probable  from  the  extreme  delicacy  of 
the  efilorescence.  The  siliceous  incrustations 
that  are  here  formed,  extend  to  the  whole 
distance  down  the  slope  of  the  mound  around 
the  brim,  and  several  yards  below  it.  They 
consist  of  little  tufts  or  knobs,  grouped  in 
sucli  a  manner  as  to  bear  a  resemblance,  in 
which  all  agree  who  have  spoken  of  them,  to 
the  heads  of  cauliflowers  ;  or  the  composition. 
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but  not  colour,  of  the  cockscomb,  or  ama- 
ranthus,  may  come  as  near  to  them.  These 
depositions  are  of  so  delicate  a  texture,  that 
we  found  it  quite  impossible  to  bring  away 
any  of  them  in  their  perfect  state,  without 
damaging  the  minute  crystaline  efflorescence 
with  which  they  were  beautifully  covered  ; 
they  generally,  however,  harden  with  time, 
and  become  a  compact  siliceous  stone  of  a 
brownish  tint,  but  white  within.  On  one  side 
of  the  margin  of  the  basin,  where  there  is  a 
channel  for  the  water  to  escape  when  it  over- 
flows, these  siliceous  incrustations,  from  the 
constant  moisture  of  the  steam,  remain  soft, 
and  are  crushed  under  the  feet  when  trod  up- 
on, and  will  not  bear  taking  up  without  fall- 
ing to  pieces.  This  delicate  deposite  is  pure 
silica,  and  may  with  propriety  be  called — 
what  it  really  is — siliceous  sinter  ;  or,  which 
is  but  another  expression  for  the  same  thing, 
siliceous  lrave.rtin  ;  the  only  difiereiice  of  the 
substance  well  known  under  this  name  being, 
that  the  one  in  question  is  a  deposition  of 
flint,  and  the  other  of  lime. 

"  The  stream  of  water  that  flows  from  the 
basin  finds  its  way  down  the  slope  of  the 
mound,  and  at  the  foot  thereof  divides  itself 
into  two  branches,  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  Huit-aa,  or  White  river.  On  the 
margins  of  these  little  streams  are  found  in 
abundance  the  most  extraordinary  and  beau- 
tiful incrustations  that  can  be  conceived, 
which,  like  those  on  the  margin  of  the  basin, 
would  appear  to  be  owing  to  the  steam  and 
spray  that  accompany  the  water,  rather  than 
to  the  water  itself.  Along  the  banks  of  these 
occasional  streamlets  the  grasses  and  the  va- 
rious aquatic  plants  are  all  covered  with  in- 
crustations, some  of  which  were  exquisitely 
beautiful,  but  so  delicate  that,  with  every 
possible  care,  I  found  it  was  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  bring  any  of  them  away  in  a  perfect 
state  to  Reikiavik. 

"  Every  sort  of  adventitious  fragment,  whe- 
ther of  pieces  of  wood,  bones  or  horns  of  ani- 
mals, were  here  found  in  a  silicified  state,  and 
among  other  things,  by  tlie  edge  of  the  stream, 
I  mot  with  a  piece  of  printed  paper,  which, 
with  the  letters  perfectly  legible,  exhibited  a 
thin  plate  of  transparent  silex,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  child's  horn-book,  but  the 
moment  it  was  removed  it  fell  in  pieces.  Pre- 
vious to  our  departure  the  governor  had  shown 
to  me  a  worsted  stocking,  which  by  laying  on 
the  banks  of  this  streamlet  about  six  months, 
had  been  completely  converted  into  stone,  as 
had  also  a  blue  handkerchief,  which  exhibit- 
ed all  the  checks  and  colours  of  the  original ; 
and  these  wore  soliil  enough  to  bear  hand- 
ling, and  as  hard  as  the  silex  itself.  I  must 
observe,  however,  that  these  streams  are  lined 
with  a  white  siliceous  stone  of  a  close  coin- 
pact  texture,  resembling  pure  white  marble, 
which  continues  down  to  their  junction  with 
the  Huit-aa. 

"  We  had  shot  some  plovers  and  curlews 
on  our  way  to  this  place,  which  we  ordered 
to  be  boiled  in  the  basin  of  the  Great  Geyser, 
and  they  were  sulTiciently  cooked  in  the  space 
of  twenty  minutes,  the  temperature  of  the 
water  continuing  to  vary  from  180°  to  190° 
qf  Fahrenheit.    The  steam  arising  from  this 


as  well  as  all  the  Geysers,  is  sensibly,  but 
not  very  strongly,  impregnated  with  the  smell 
of  sulphur ;  and  our  guides  told  us  the  birds 
would  taste  of  it  so  strongly  as  not  to  be  eat- 
able :  but  whether  our  appetites  were  sharp, 
or  our  senses  dull,  we  did  not  by  any  means 
find  this  to  be  the  case,  nor  could  we  perceive 
the  slightest  taste  of  sulphur.  At  this  time, 
however,  I  filled  a  bottle  with  the  beautiful 
clear  water  of  the  Geyser,  which  at  the  mo- 
ment certainly  had  a  strong  smell  of  sulphur ; 
but  though  firmly  corked  on  the  spot,  it  had 
lost  it  altogether  on  my  arrival  in  England, 
nor  was  there  the  least  deposite  either  of  that 
or  of  any  other  substance  whatever,  when 
submitted  to  chemical  tests. 

"  At  a  little  distance  from  the  Great  Gey- 
ser we  observed  two  pools  of  the  most  beau- 
tifully clear  water  I  ever  beheld,  the  surfaces 
scarcely  disturbed  with  any  thing  like  ebulli- 
tion, and  a  thin  aerial  vapour,  hardly  percep- 
tible, rising  just  above  the  water  and  then 
dissolving  into  thin  air.  On  plunging  a  ther- 
mometer into  one  of  these  pools  the  mercury 
immediately  rose  to  200°  :  they  are  at  least 
forty  feet  deep,  for  I  am  certain  we  could  see 
down  to  that  depth,  and  for  aught  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  they  may  be  twice  that  depth. 
They  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  ridge 
or  arch  of  a  whitish  stone,  resembling  that  de- 
posited by  the  water  or  steam  of  the  Geyser  ; 
and  this  appeared  to  us  to  be  a  bridge,  under 
which  the  waters  of  the  two  pools  communi- 
cate. In  many  places  it  was  dangerous  to 
approach  within  several  feet  of  the  margin, 
as  the  earth  overhung  the  water  and  was  hol- 
low underneath,  supported  only  by  incrusta- 
tions, which  in  some  places  descended  like  a 
wall  down  to  the  bottom,  as  far  as  we  could 
see  into  the  pools :  these  were  likewise  white, 
and  no  doubt  consisted  of  the  same  kind  of" 
siliceous  deposite  as  that  near  the  Geyser  ; 
but  on  looking  at  them  obliquely,  they  exhibit- 
ed below  the  surface  a  beautiful  azure  blue 
colour.  Near  to  the  margin  of  these  clear 
springs  were  some  small  ones  of  mud,  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  whose  temperature  was  a 
few  degrees  lower  than  the  water  of  the  clear 
pools.* 

"  While  looking  around  us  at  the  various 
springs,  the  fountains  and  fissures  on  this  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  ground,  we  watched  with 
much  anxiety  for  the  usual  symptoms  of  an 
eruption  from  the  Great  Geyser ;  but  none 
took  place  during  the  remainder  of  the  day 
nor  in  the  night.    The  basin  again  filled  and 


*  Dr.  Holland,  in  MS.  journal,  which  he  lias 
kindly  lent  nic,  llius  d('>cnl)es  this  "singularly  curi- 
ous iitid  roniarkabJe  roimtain."  "A  basin,  not  less 
ihaii  tweiitv-six  feci  in  lcnj;th,  and  eight  or  Icn  in 
i'.  idili,  is  (illcd  almost  lo  ils  brim  with  water,  in  a 
slalc  up|)roachiii(f  lo  eljiillilio,!.  The  appearances  pro- 
duced in  the  inside  ol'lliis  basin  arc  highly  beautiful. 
The  water  is  exlreniolv  clear  and  trans|)atcnt,  and 
allows  Ihi^  eyo  lo  pcnetrale  lo  a  great  deplli  along  the 
perpendicularly  drscentling'  sides,  which  arc  every 
wlioro  lined  wilh  an  ineruslaliun  projecting  outwards 
into  a  variety  t)f  forms.  The  basin  is  traversed  about 
its  middle  by  a  n^irrow  arch  appearing  lo  bo  com. 
posed  entirely  of  inerustalion,  but  so  slight  as  lo  ren. 
dot  it  d.ingerous,  if  not  impossible,  to  cross  it  in  this 
wax.  Neither  description  nor  drawing  are  capable  of 
^'iving  a  Miliicieiit  idea  of  tl.u  singularity  and  beauty 
of  this  spot." 


remained  full,  and  several  times  overflowed 
the  margin  :  at  such  times  a  vehement  ebulli- 
tion was  observable  directly  over  the  shaft, 
and  once  it  rose  with  a  jet  to  the  height  of 
three  or  "four  feet. 

(To  be  continued.) 

RAUMER'S  ENGLAND. 

(Continued.) 

Ripon,  2d  AvgvsU  "  On  the  30th  of  July 
I  travelled,  in  one  day,  124  English  miles  to 
Nottingham,  on  the  31st  to  Wakefield,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  to  this  town.  The  character 
of  the  whole  country  is  by  no  means  so  pic- 
turesque, fantastic,  or  sublime,  as  many  parts 
of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  but  in 
the  highest  degree  agreeable,  and,  in  some 
parts,  diversified.  Every  where  are  proofs 
of  the  highest  cultivation,  and  of  flourishing 
agriculture :  wheat  and  barley  predominant, 
scarcely  any  rye  ;  potatoes  and  turnips  of  all 
kinds,  in  almost  equal  proportions ;  and  not 
a  little  clover  and  pasture  fields.  The  di- 
versity, already  mentioned,  the  charm  of  the 
scenery,  principally  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance, thpt  the  several  divisions  of  the  coun- 
try (i.  e.  the  fields)  are  by  no  means  of  the 
same  size  and  shape,  and  extremely  seldom 
long  and  narrow.  Every  field  is  enclosed 
with  green  hedges,  and  the  trees  are  so  nu- 
merous, scattered  in  such  various  groups 
over  the  fields  and  meadows,  that  England  is 
not,  indeed,  the  country  in  the  world  richest 
in  forests,  but,  perhaps,  the  most  abounding 
in  trees.  How  dreary  and  monotonous  are 
the  treeless,  hedgeless  roads  of  the  celebrated 
Magdeburg,  compared  with  this  variegated 
landscape  of  enclosures,  hedges,  trees,  corn 
fields,  and  pastures !  I  do  not  exaggerate, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  am  below  the  mark, 
when  I  assert  that  we  can  overlook  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  a  five-fold  length  of  verdant 
hedging :  if,  in  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  five 
hundred,  on  both  sides,  are  planted  with 
hedges,  this  is  surely  a  proof  of  industry,  ca- 
pital, and  attention  to  elegance  and  beauty, 
which  we  do  not  always  find  united  with 
them.  We  often  boast  of  our  avenues,  but, 
instead  of  these  long,  tedious,  uniform,  prosaic, 
parallel  lines,  I  here  find  the  most  manifold 
and  charming  diversity.  I  never  could  have 
supposed  it  possible  that  such  simple  elements 
as  tree  and  bush  could  produce  as  much  va- 
riety as  a  kaleidoscope.  What  I  see  reminds 
me  of  some  portions  of  the  Goldenau  of  An- 
halt,  of  Lower  Silesia,  only  that  these  highly 
cultivated  plains  arc  infinitely  more  extensive 
in  England.  The  whole  country  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  agricultural  garden ;  and, 
though  individual  farmers  and  land  owners 
may,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  be  in  bad  cir- 
cumstances, yet  the  soil  proves  a  careful  cul- 
tivation, and  must  bring  them  large  returns. 

"  England  has  carried  on  war  for  many  years, 
but  it  has  had  no  war  in  its  own  country ;  this 
is  a  main  cause  of  its  civilization  and  im- 
provement. What  are  all  taxes  to  the  op- 
pressive and  tormenting  burden  of  lodging 
foreign,  insolent  soldiers  ?  It  is  happy  when 
a  nation  understands  how  to  profit  by  this 
purgatory,  to  efiect  its  regeneration,  and  doea 
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not,  by  cowardly  submission,  fall  a  prey  to 
death. 

"In  the  course  of  my  journey,  I  looked 
around  with  the  greatest  attention  for  symp- 
toms of  decline ;  and  saw  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  some  broken  window,  or  a  gate  off 
the  hinges — but  scarcely  so  often  as  the  artist 
desires  for  the  picturesque.  On  the  whole,  I 
beheld  every  where  careful  husbandry,  order, 
improvements,  new  houses,  neat  gardens,  &c. 
The  smaller  towns,  doubtless,  contain  much 
suffering,  but  they,  too,  are  evidently  improv- 
ing :  when  I  see  new  gas  works,  new  roads, 
and  the  streets  watered  to  lay  the  dust,  I  have 
surely  as  much  reason  to  infer  general  pros- 
perity and  comfort,  as  Cobbett  had  to  pro- 
phesy the  ruin  of  England,  because  he  hap- 
pened to  meet  with  a  dilapidated  dog-kennel. 

"  Sheffield  and  Leeds  showed  the  greatest 
and  most  rapid  rise.  Yet  the  impression,  on 
the  whole,  was  not  pleasing  and  agreeable,  as 
these  enlargements  and  improvements  were 
the  result  of  the  immediate  wants  and  objects 
of  individuals.  We  therefore  rarely  trace  any 
comprehensive  plan,  any  attention  to  general 
convenience,  or  to  beauty  and  architectonic 
art.  Capital  is  emploj'ed  solely  in  the  crea- 
tion of  new  capital.  What  is  not  calculated 
to  promote  this  end  is  regarded  as  useless 
and  superfluous.  It  is  with  a  far  different 
view  that  the  west  side  of  London  has  been 
enlarged. 

"  I  stayed  in  Wakefield  on  the  31st  of  July 
and  the  1st  of  August.  I  had  become  acquaint- 
ed in  London  with  Mr.  S  ,  the  vicar  of 

Wakefield,  and  had  besides  resolved  occa- 
sionally to  pass  a  night  in  some  of  the  smaller 
towns,  in  order  to  make  myself,  in  some  mea- 
sure, acquainted  with  the  difference  which 
exists  between  them  and  larger  cities.  The 
gooseberry  wine  maintained  its  old  character 

at  Mr.  S-^  's;  and  in  a  future  edition  of  the 

novel,  honourable  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  excellent  beer  and  beefsteaks  of  the  hos- 
pitable family.    Mr.  S          took  me  to  a 

manufactory,  but  the  proprietor  must  soon 
have  perceived  that  I  was  not  a  person  to  spy 
out  the  mysteries  of  the  art,  for  my  attention 
was  excited  by  the  great  number  of  the  girls 
at  work.  None  of  their  labours  were  hard, 
none  were  forced  to  constrained  positions;  the 
room  was  lofty  and  the  air  was  pure,  and, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  they  had  plump 
rosy  cheeks  and  fat  arms,  and  looked  in  much 
better  health  than  I  expected,  after  the  ac- 
counts I  had  heard.  I  found  but  one  incon- 
venience, which  I  had  never  heard  mentioned, 
the  noise  of  the  looms  and  machinery. 

"  From  the  factory  we  proceeded  to  the 
prison,  built  on  the  plan  of  Messrs.  Bentham 
and  Pythagoras.  The  former  contrives  the 
arrangements  like  a  great  cobweb,  in  the 
centre  of  which  sits  the  vigilant  superinten- 
dent, a  mere  abstract  idea,  for  he  neither  can 
nor  will  constantly  look  out  from  his  central 
position,  because  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
that  he  should  do  so.  This  first  error  gives 
rise  to  the  erection  of  an  immense  number  of 
useless  walls  and  divisions ;  a  prison  neatly 
plaited  like  an  antique  ruff.  With  an  eighth 
part  of  the  cost  and  materials,  all  the  essential 
objects  of  such  a  building  might  be  attained. 


Bentham  was  certainly  no  philosopher  in  the 
higher  scientific  sense  of  the  word :  but  here 
I  cannot  even  discover  a  correct  or  judicious 
practice. 

"  The  Pythagorean  system  of  silence  has 
also  been  introduced  into  this  prison.  I  have 
already  directed  your  attention  to  the  good 
effects  produced  by  it.  But  if  the  punish- 
ments already  annexed  to  certain  crimes  were 
severe  enough,  they  appear  to  me  too  rigorous 
with  this  great  additional  severity.  But  if  the 
new  standard  is  a  correct  one,  the  former  was 
too  mild  and  too  short.  There  is  nothing  un- 
reasonable in  the  innovation,  said  a  lawyer  to 
me,  for  the  culprit  knows  the  condition  and 
accepts  it.  So,  also,  he  formerly  accepted 
torture,  and  yet  no  one  can  deny  its  barbarism 
and  injustice.  The  scandal  of  improper  con- 
versation can  be  checked  without  prohibiting 
every  sound  to  those  who  are  shut  up  in  soli- 
tary cells.  A  bird  which  was  singing  in  its 
cage  seemed  to  me  the  only  free  being  within 
this  labyrinth  of  walls.  My  feelings  are 
wounded  by  this  perfect  muteness — this  mea- 
suring mortality  according  to  the  standard  of 
unbroken  silence — and  I  find  it  quite  impossi- 
ble to  regain  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to-day. 

"  From  Wakefield  I  proceeded  to  Leeds, 
but  did  not  make  a  long  stay,  as  I  wished  to 
go  by  the  railroad  to  Selby;  but  here,  even 
the  steam-engine  rests  on  Sundays :  I  had, 
therefore,  no  alternative  between  setting  out 
on  Saturday  or  waiting  till  Monday. 

"  In  front  stands  the  fiery  dragon,  groan- 
ing, snorting,  and  foaming,  till  the  twenty 
carriages  are  lashed  to  his  tail;  when  he  sets 
forward  with  the  utmost  ease  and  rapidity 
over  the  horizontal  plane.  Mountains  have 
been  levelled,  valleys  raised,  and  in  the  gloom 
of  the  vaulted  tunnel  the  dragon  throws  out 
fire  and  flames.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  force, 
and  all  the  noise,  one  man  guides  the  monster 
at  his  will." 

Avgvst  'M.  "  I  strayed  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing from  Ripon  to  Studley  park,  along  fields 
and  hedges.  The  park  itself  is  but  an  ex- 
tensive and  highly-improved  section  of  the 
entire  landscape.  The  noblest  trees,  a  crystal 
lake,  a  murmuring  stream — nature  every 
where  tastefully  combined  with  art ;  nothing 
rude,  nothing  over-refined.  On  a  sudden  turn 
in  the  road,  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Foun- 
tains Abbey  stood  before  me,  towards  which  1 
hastened  with  my  intelligent  guide.  I  thought 
that  I  was  entering  the  aisle  of  the  church, 
but  it  was  only  the  transept;  and  the  extent 
and  sublimity  of  the  building  again  surprised 
me  when  I  reached  the  intersection  of  the 
cross.  An  extremely  lofty  and  slender  co- 
lumn still  supports  two  bold  arches ;  the 
vaulted  roof,  which  covered  the  centre,  has 
fallen  in.  The  ancient  library,  the  vast  re- 
fectory, the  vaulted  cloisters — they  are  not 
the  ruins  of  a  single  edifice,  but  an  astonish- 
ing assemblage  of  ruins  of  many  splendid 
buildings.  The  solemn  stillness,  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  the  ivy  which  mantled  the 
walls  and  towers,  and  in  part  completely  co- 
vered them,  presented  an  image  of  the  bygone 
world  of  mind,  and  the  fresh  and  youthful 
energy  of  nature.    I  have  never  seen  ruins 


so  grand  and  striking, — I  might  almost  say^ 
so  full  of  thought  and  feeling. 

"  From  Durham  we  drove  to  South  Hetton, 
and  I  passed  the  forenoon  of  the  6th  of  August 
under  ground  in  the  far  extended  coal  mines. 
Standing  in  a  barrel,  I  descended  perpendicu- 
larly to  a  very  great  depth ;  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  a  number  of  horses,  which 
are  let  down  in  nets,  and  generally  remain 
here  till  they  die. 

"  You  must  look  for  no  precise,  no  techni- 
cal descriptions;  it  is  sufficient  to  mention 
some  particulars  by  way  of  example,  in  order 
to  put  together,  and  to  justify,  some  general 
reflections.  Steam-engines  and  iron  railroads 
have  altered  and  immeasurably  extended  all 
the  trades  carried  on  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  folly  of  opposition  to  all  machinery  is 
here  as  clear  as  day,  and  it  may  be  proved, 
with  mathematical  precision,  that  without 
these  new  powers  and  resources  thousands  of 
men  could  not  gain  a  livelihood ;  that  the 
population  has  increased,  and  more  than  one 
entirely  new  branch  of  industry  has  arisen. 

"  In  this  one  large  coal  mine  are  three 
steam-engines,  each  of  100  horse  power,  one 
of  300  horse  power,  making  altogether  600 
horse  power.  The  beam  of  this  largest  en- 
gine contains  81,840  pounds  of  massive  iron. 
It  makes  15  strokes  in  a  minute,  each  of 
which  raises  800  lbs.  weight  of  water.  The 
price  of  this  one  engine  was  £10,000  sterling. 
The  iron  railroads  run  for  miles  in  diflTerent 
directions,  and  the  cost  is,  on  an  average  4s. 
a  foot.  Every  day  about  3,240,000  lbs.  of 
coals  are  taken  from  this  one  mine,  or  672 
million  pounds  in  300  days'  work.  If  all  this 
labour  were  to  be  eSected  by  men  and  horses, 
many  square  miles  of  country  would  be  re- 
quired for  their  support,  and  coals  would  rise 
to  an  exorbitant  price.  All  manufactories, 
which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  cheap 
fuel,  would  go  to  ruin.  At  present,  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  a  chaldron  of  coals  amounts 
to  18s.,  and,  on  the  spot,  the  chaldron  is  sold, 
on  an  average,  at  28s.  Qd.  Out  of  this  profit 
of  iOs.  or  10s.  Qd.  on  a  chaldron,  the  interest 
of  the  existing  capital,  and  that  of  the  first 
outlay,  is  to  be  deducted,  as  part  of  this  last 
must  be  reckoned  the  money  which  the  shafts 
cost :  of  the  former,  the  wagons,  horses,  and 
other  things,  which  may  be  sold.  30  horses 
and  400  v/agons  are  here  in  constant  motion, 
the  value  of  the  latter  being  estimated  at  £20 
each.  A  capital  of  £400,000  sterling  is  in- 
vested in  these  mines,  which  brings  in  about 
15  per  cent,  interest ;  700  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  capacity  of  colliers,  smiths,  car- 
penters, &c. :  it  is  a  colony  of  the  most 
diversified  kind. 

"  After  these  great  and  astonishing  results, 
the  question  naturally  arises, — what  is  the 
condition  of  the  people?  is  it  not  most  wretch* 
ed  and  pitiable  ?  This  second  question  inte- 
rested me  still  more  than  the  first :  the  ex- 
amination led  to  equally  pleasing  results. 
Every  coal  miner  receives,  1st,  gratis,  a  plot 
of  ground,  chiefly  for  planting  potatoes ;  2d, 
a  dwelling ;  3d,  daily  wages.  I  found  the 
dwellings  beyond  my  expectation,  very  neat 
and  cleanly,  bright  windows,  and  behind  each 
some  indication  of  prosperity  and  ornameitt< 
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The  daily  wages  of  boys,  whose  work  is  very 
easy — driving  the  horses,  for  instance — is 
about  one  shilling,  and  rises,  in  proportion  to 
the  labour,  to  six  shillings;  on  an  average 
they  may  be  stated  at  four  shillings  a  day. 
When  we  consider  that  provisions  and  manu- 
factured goods  are  now  as  cheap  in  England 
as  in  Germany,  that  the  miners  have  nothing 
to  pay  for  house-rent,  fuel,  and  potatoes,  and 
that  their  wages  are  without  comparison 
higher  than  in  any  country  on  the  continent, 
it  is  evident  that  this  part  of  the  population 
of  England  is  better  off,  and  enjoys  a  higher 
degree  of  prosperity  than  any  where  else.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  them  to  have  meat  on  their 
table  twice  in  a  day ;  and  that  old  and  young 
eat  only  the  finest  wheaten  bread  is  a  matter 
of  course.  Among  more  than  200  children, 
I  did  not  see  one  sickly,  beggarly,  or  de- 
formed ;  all  strong  and  hearty,  with  rosy 
cheeks,  and  except  where  a  streak  of  coal 
crossed  the  face,  remarkably  fair  and  hand- 
some. 

"  From  South  Hetton  I  drove  with  Mr. 

P          to  Seaham,  where  an  entirely  new 

harbour  has  been  made,  at  a  great  expense, 
for  the  colliers ;  and  then  to  Sunderland, 
Avhere  a  second  harbour  has  been  formed  in 
a  similar  manner.  Every  where  there  are 
proofs  of  prosperity  and  activity :  the  last 
town,  in  particular,  of  which  we  do  not  hear 
so  frequently,  exceeded  my  expectations.  The 
mouth  of  the  Wear  presented  the  same  ap- 
pearances as  that  of  the  Tyne,  and  the  great 
iron  bridge  of  one  arch  is  a  peculiar  ornament 
to  Sunderland.  The  arch  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  ships 
of  200  to  300  tons  burthen  can  sail  under 
it.  At  Sunderland  I  parted,  with  the  most 
heartfelt  gratitude,  from  Mr.  P  ,  and  re- 
turned to  Newcastle  to  the  other  brother, 
who  accompanied  me,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  9th  of  August,  to  the  stage. 
At  eight  o'clock  I  left  Newcastle,  and  reached 
Edinburgh  at  nine  in  the  evening.  Except  at 
some  points,  for  instance  at  Jedburgh  and 
Melrose,  the  road  is  uniform  and  uninterest- 
ing. Even  the  Cheviot  hills  are  neither 
beautiful  nor  sublime  in  their  forms,  but  wild, 
cold,  and  sterile.  A  very  violent  north  wind 
discomposed  the  whole  company,  and  the 
pain  in  my  eyes  and  face  increased.  Among 
the  short  grass  there  are  some  higher  tufts, 
which  are  proofs  rather  of  sterility  and  unfit- 
ness for  food,  than  of  fertility,  and  of  the 
good  quality  of  the  pasture.  Scattered  sheep 
wandered  on  the  wide  waste,  and  I  involun- 
tarily thought  of  the  heath  of  Luncnburgh, 
and  of  the  pcvplc  des  Heidi schnuchs,  (so  a 
French  writer  calls  the  ragged  sheep  on  that 
heath.)  At  tliis  instant  my  neighbour  said, 
'  A  very  fine  country.'  Not  at  all  discon- 
certed by  my  secret  doubts,  he  pointed  to  a 
thread  of  muddy  water  which  appeared  among 
the  yellow  grass,  and  exclaimed — "  Indeed  a 
very  splendid  river!"  It  was  the  young  man's 
first  excursion,  and  I  took  care  not  to  damp 
his  pleasure,  but,  compared  with  him,  I  might 
look  upon  myself  as  a  great  traveller.  To  a 
question,  however,  from  my  second  compa- 
nion, whether  I  had  travelled  much,  I  very 


modestly  replied,  '  A  little ;'  but  even  this 
little  was  too  much ;  for  his  next  query, 
'  Have  you  been  in  Greece  V  sent  me  back 
to  my  snail's  house.  No.  67,  Kockstrasse,  and 
I  did  not  again  venture  to  put  out  my  horns. 
A  person  who  has  not  seen,  at  least,  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  cannot  venture  in  England 
to  talk  of  his  travels.  After  all,  it  is  of  less 
importance  how  far  a  man  has  travelled,  than 
what  information  and  improvement  he  has 
derived  from  it. 

"  As  you  advance  farther  into  Scotland, 
the  scenery  improves,  and  mo  ^y  parts  had  a 
German  air ;  for  example,  large  districts  of 
arable  and  meadow  lands,  plantations  of  pines, 
more  trees  by  the  road-side,  and  fewer  in  the 
fields,  soup  at  dinner,  and,  for  the  first  time, 
women  and  children  without  stockings. 

"  Edinburgii,  like  many  other  cities,  has 
an  old  and  a  new  town,  but  many  of  the 
streets  in  the  former,  as  High  street,  for  ex- 
ample, are  broader  and  finer  than  usual,  and 
the  modern  part  surpasses,  in  my  opinion,  al- 
most every  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  seen 
elsewhere.  The  west  part  of  London  may 
be  more  extensive,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  three-window  system  does  not  predomi- 
nate in  Edinburgh ;  the  houses  display  a 
greater  variety,  and  are  built,  not  of  brick, 
but  of  a  very  beautiful  real  stone.  The  public 
buildings,  churches,  libraries,  &c.,  manifest 
great  taste  and  architectural  judgment ;  we 
no  where  see  such  unharmonious  buildings  as 
those  at  Charing  Cross,  Buckingham  Palace, 
or  the  great  chest  on  the  top  of  the  Mansion 
house.  The  Edinburgh  architects  excel  those 
of  London,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  public 
authorities  for  the  embellishment  of  their  na- 
tive city,  is  deserving  of  great  praise,  though 
they  have  been  blamed  for  it  in  many  quarters. 

"  Some  of  the  lately  built  portions  of  Ber- 
lin may  be  compared  with  Edinburgh ;  but 
we  have  not  the  beautiful  prospects  and  strik- 
ing points  within  the  city  and  out  of  it.  The 
ancient  castle,  situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  com- 
mands the  whole  city,  and  makes  a  fine  and 
striking  appearance,  especially  from  Princes 
street,  which  has  houses  only  on  one  side. 
Higher  rocks  approach  the  city  on  the  land 
side,  as  in  Palermo ;  and  Calton  Hill,  like 
Capo  di  Monte  in  Naples,  affords  an  extensive 
view  over  the  city,  the  land  gently  sloping 
towards  the  sea,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  op- 
posite coast,  and  the  entrance  into  the  sea. 
There  are  few  panoramas  in  the  world  to  be 
compared  to  this,  and  we  are  involuntarily 
reminded  of  Naples,  which  is  the  highest 
praise  that  can  be  given.  I  have  contem- 
plated with  the  greatest  pleasure  all  the  pro- 
spects of  Edinburgh,  and  certainly  have  not 
detracted  from  that  pleasure  by  chilling  and 
useless  comparisons ;  but  as  I  was  called  up- 
on, I  made  the  following  ob?ervations. 

"  In  favour  of  Edinburgh  it  may  be  alleged, 
that  the  neighbouring  iiills  arc  higher  and 
more  defined,  and  the  modern  parts  of  the 
city  more  elegantly  built,  than  in  Naples. 
But  in  that  city  some  streets,  St.  Lucia,  for 
instance,  run  to  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples, 
while  the  less  transparent  Firth  is  half  a  mile 
from  Edinburgh.  The  lines  of  Sorento,  Cape 
Ischia,  and  Procida,  are  more  varied  than  the 


opposite  coast  of  Fife,  and  Vesuvius  affords 
an  accessory  in  the  grandest  style  :  the  tints 
and  lights  of  the  South  surpass  those  of  the 
North ;  and  if  there  the  transparent  ether  en- 
livens and  brightens  every  object,  the  Scotish 
mist  obscures  and  darkens  the  country  over 
which  it  hangs." 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

1.INES, 

Suggested  by  the  relation  of  an  occurrence  which  took 
place  a  short  time  previous  to  the  death  of  the  late 
J.  C.T. 

A  Christian's  last  hour  was  near, — but  beside  him 
Stood  one,  who  yet  hoped  that  his  skill  might  arrest 

Life's  wavering  spark,  whose  last  glow  was  subsiding. 
And,  "  My  father  look  up,"  was  the  low-breathed 
request. 

'Twas  too  late, — in  that  closed  eye  bis  feelings  shall 
ne'er. 

By  those  his  last  hours  drew  round  him,  be  read. 
But  they  spoke  in  one  sentence,  to  memory  dear. 
As,  "  My  son  I  a?n  looking  up,"  calmly  he  said. 

Oh !  then  what  a  blessed  assurance  was  given, 
Of  unchangeable  faith,  and  redeeming  love, 

'Twas  the  eye  of  the  spirit  that  rested  on  heaven. 
As  he  answer'd,  "My  son  I  am  looking  above !" 

And  what  there  was  recorded  ?  The  groan  of  the  slave. 
By  unfeeling,  but  legalized  tyrant  oppress'd? — 

The  orator's  praise  of  his  country  and  laws, 
While  the  air  that  he  breath'd  teem'd  with  wrongs 
unredress'd  ? — 

No,  oh  no !  there  are  prayers  of  hundreds  ascending, 
Those  whose  fetters  he  broke,  and  the  many  who'll  be 

Well  taught  that  the  misery  cn  bondage  attending. 
Was  entail'd  upon  them,  'til  he  bade  them  be  free. 

And  to  purchase  their  freedom,  his  home,  and  his  place 
'Mongst  the  wealthy,  the  gay,  and  the  worldly  were 
given, 

While  he  fearlessly  turn'd  to  the  "  straight  narrow 
way," 

And  from  "  works  to  reward"  he  is  now  called  to 
heaven. 

Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  G  mo.,  1836. 

ADVICE  TO  WIVES. 

Economy  and  order  in  the  management  of 
her  personal  and  domestic  expenditure,  are 
the  obvious  duties  of  a  wife. 

You  are  to  preside  in  the  direction  of  house- 
hold affairs ;  and  much  of  the  prosperity  and 
comfort  of  the  little  community  will  depend 
upon  your  skilful  and  prudent  arrangements. 
A  showy,  luxurious,  and  expensive  taste,  is 
almost  universally  cherished,  and  is  displayed 
in  innumerable  instances,  where  there  are  no 
means  to  support  it.  Christian  families  are 
in  most  imminent  peril  of  worldly  conformity 
in  the  present  day  ;  and  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  church  and  the  world  is  fast 
wearing  out.  It  is  true,  they  have  no  cards; 
they  do  not  frequent  the  theatre,  or  the  ball 
room  ;  and  perhaps  they  have  not  midnight 
routs;  but  this  is  all:  for  many  are  as  anxious 
about  the  future,  the  fashions  of  their  habits, 
the  expensiveness  of  their  entertainments,  as 
the  veriest  worldling  can  be.  Now  a  wife  has 
a  great  influence  in  checking  or  promoting  all 
this.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  increasing 
disposition  for  domestic  show  and  gaiety,  is 
to  be  attributed  chiefly  to  female  vanity.  It 
is  woman  that  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
presiding  genius  of  such  a  scene,  she  receives 
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the  praise  and  the  compliment  of  the  whole, 
and  she  therefore  is  under  the  strongest 
temptation  to  promote  it.  But  let  her  consi- 
der how  little  this  has  to  do  with  the  happi- 
ness of  the  family,  even  in  its  most  prosperous 
condition  ;  and  how  a  recollection  of  it  aggra- 
vates the  misery  of  adversity,  when  a  reverse 
takes  place.  Then  to  be  found  in  debt  for 
finery  of  dress  and  furniture  ;  then  to  have  it 
said  that  her  extravagance  helped  to  ruin  her 
husband ;  then  to  want  that  for  bread  which 
was  formerly  wasted  on  luxury  ;  then  to  hear 
the  whispered  reproach  of  having  injured 
others  by  her  own  thoughtless  expenditure ! 
Avoid,  my  female  friends,  these  miseries:  do 
not  go  on  to  prepare  wormwood  and  gall  to 
embitter  still  more  the  already  bitter  cup  of 
adversity.  Endeavour  to  acquire  a  skilful- 
ness  in  domestic  management,  a  frugality,  a 
prudence,  a  love  of  order  and  neatness,  a  mid- 
way course  between  meanness  and  luxury,  a 
suitableness  to  your  station  in  life,  to  your 
Christian  profession,  an  economy  which  shall 
leave  you  more  to  spare  for  the  cause  of  God 
and  the  miseries  of  men.  Rather  check  than 
stimulate  the  taste  of  your  husband  for  ex- 
pense ;  tell  him  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 

,  your  happiness,  nor  for  the  comfort  of  the 
family;  draw  away  from  those  adventitious 
circumstances,  to  the  mental  improvement, 
the  moral  culture,  the  religious  instruction  of 
your  children.    Let  knowledge,  piety,  good 

,  sense,  well-formed  habits,  harmony,  and  mu- 
tual love,  be  the  source  of  your  domestic 
pleasure :  what  is  splendour  of  furniture,  or 

,    brass,  or  entertainment,  to  these  ? — Family 

)  Monitor. 

From  the  Morning  Star. 

CASUAL  EXISTENCE. 

Some  atheists  have  attributed  the  work  of 
creation  to  casualty ;  and  in  this  they  have 
-denied  all  connection  whatever  between  cause 
f    and  effect,  and  at  once  refuse  to  give  a  rea- 
>    son  for  the  existence  of  things,  asserting  that 
they  happened  to  come  into  existence  by 
mere  accident,  without  the  aid  of  any  intelli- 
j    gent  or  efficient  cause.    Epicurus,  a  heathen 
j    philosopher,  accounted  for  the  existence  of 

I  things  on  this  principle,  or  rather  on  this 
J  want  of  principle.  He  supposed  that  empty 
J  space  had  from  eternity  been  filled  with  in- 
j  numerable  solid  atoms,  which  had  existed 
J    without  motion.    When  it  was  objected  that 

if  they  were  motionless  they  would  ever  have 
'  remained  so,  to  avoid  this  difficulty  he  sup- 
.  posed  that  they  eternally  possessed  a  tendency 
\.  toward  motion.  Again  it  was  objected  that 
jj  unless  tliey  had  moved  eternally  they  could 
ij  never  have  moved  at  all,  he  supposed  that 
^  they  had  always  moved  in  parallel  direc- 
j  tions.  When  it  was  objected  that  if  their 
^  direction  was  parallel  they  would  never  have 
^    approached  any  nearer  to  each  other,  he  sup- 

II  posed  that  their  direction  had  been  eternally 
somewhat  oblique.    The  course  of  their  mo- 

1°    tion  he  declared  to  be  downward,  and  the 
jj    cause  of  their  motion  he  alleged  to  be  their 
weight,  not  knowing  that  there  can  be  no 
weight  where  there  is  no  attracting  body, 


and  that  downward  is  toward  the  centre  of 
the  earth. 

These  are  just  specimens  of  the  thousand 
absurdities  which  the  false  pretenders  to  rea- 
son will  readily  adopt,  rather  than  admit  the 
truth  of  the  Mosaic  rational  account  of  the 
creation. 

Dr.  Dwight  makes  the  following  very  v/or- 
thy  remarks  on  this  subject : — 

"  The  twenty-four  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
small  as  the  number  is,  arc  proved  arithmeti- 
cally to  be  capable  of  more  than  six  hundred 
thousand  millions  of  billio;;si  of  different  !_  ri- 
zontal  arrangements.  Were  they  to  be  thrown 
up  into  the  air,  and  fall  in  any  supposed  order, 
the  chances  against  their  falling  a  second 
time  in  the  same  order,  are  at  least  as  great 
a  number  as  that  which  has  been  specified  ; 
and  just  as  many  chances  exist  against  their 
falling  in  any  given  position." 

"  In  the  human  frame  there  are  probably 
more  than  a  million  of  parts,  greater  and 
smaller ;  all  of  which  we  behold  united  in  a 
perfect  and  most  regular  system.  The  rela- 
tive horizontal  positions  only,  of  which  they 
are  capable,  must  be  expressed  by  several 
millions  more ;  and  all  these  combined,  must 
be  expressed  by  the  multiplication  of  these 
immense  sums  with  each  other.  The  chance, 
therefore,  against  such  a  union  of  the  parts  of 
the  human  body,  as  actually  exists,  even  af- 
ter we  supposed  the  several  parts  actually 
formed,  would  be  such  as  would  be  expressed 
by  this  aggregate  of  figures :  a  number  which 
all  the  human  race,  who  have  existed  since 
the  Mosaic  date  of  the  creation,  would  not 
have  been  able  to  count,  had  they  busied 
themselves  in  no  other  employment,  dnring 
their  lives.  In  addition  to  this,  the  number 
of  chances  against  the  original  formation  of 
thetJo  parts  is  immensely  greater  than  agamst 
the  fact  of  their  coming  together.  Nor  are 
we  yet  at  the  end  of  the  climax  :  for  wc  per- 
fectly well  know  that,  if  all  the  parts  were 
actually  and  perfectly  formed,  they  could  nei- 
ther put  themselves  together,  nor  be  united 
by  any  human  skill  or  labour,  however  long 
employed.  Beyond  all  this,  if  they  were  all 
formed,  and  all  perfectly  united  so  as  to  con- 
stitute exactly,  both  within  and  without,  a 
human  frame,  it  would  still  be  a  mere  corpse, 
without  life  or  motion.  Were  we  to  admit, 
still  farther,  that  the  frame  thus  formed  might 
become  possessed  of  life,  it  would  yet  be  desti- 
tute of  a  soul,  and  therefore  infinitely  distant 
from  the  intelligent  being  whom  we  call 
Twara." 

"  All  these  difficulties  must  be  surmounted 
a  second  time  in  order  to  the  existence  of 
mankind ;  one  of  each  sex  being  originally, 
and  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
succeeding  generations.  In  the  same  manner 
the  same  process  must  be  repeated,  in  order 
to  the  production  of  every  kind  of  animals, 
and  in  most  cases  in  order  to  the  production 
of  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants." 

He  who  can  believe  this  system,  can  be- 
lieve any  thing  ;  and  his  faith  must  undoubt- 
edly be  the  nearest  approximation  to  casualty, 
which  has  been  hitherto  recorded  in  the  his- 
tory of  man. 


CONTRIVANCES   OF  ANTS. 

A  gentleman  of  unimpeachable  veracity  remarked 
to  us  the  other  day,  that  while  in  the  Island  of  St. 
Croix,  he  instituted  several  experiments  with  reference 
to  ascertaining  the  truth  of  what  he  had  been  often 
told,  of  the  ingenuity  and  apparent  reasonings  of  the 
ant  of  that  beautiful  island.  Having  slain  n  centipede, 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  a  friend,  he  kid  it  on  the 
window  stool  within  his  department,  where,  though 
not  a  single  individual  of  that  mischievous  race  of  ver- 
min had  been  seen,  to  his  great  gratification,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  one  solitary  ant  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  through  a  crevice  in  the  casing-,  at- 
tracted probably  by  the  odour  of  the  dead  body.  Shortly 
after,  having  surveyed  the  premises,  it  disappeared,  but 
speedily  returned  with  a  host  of  companions,  to  whom 
the  discovery  of  the  prize  had  unquestionably  been 
communicated  ;  a  more  careful  survey  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  object  was  evidently  instituted.  The  whole 
company  then  disappeared  simultaneously  through  the 
crack;  but  an  army  was  put  in  requisition,  for  the 
third  appearance  was  a  multitude.  Having  mounted 
the  carcass,  examined  minutely  its  exact  position,  and 
satisfied  themselves  that  it  was  actually  bereft  of  life, 
and  that  no  danger  would  be  incurred  from  their  pre- 
meditated operations,  a  new  and  unlooked  for  series  of 
labours  were  commenced,  bearing  such  a  striking 
analogy  to  human  reason,  as  manifested  in  what  is 
commonly  called  contrivance,  that  if  there  is  no  intel- 
ligence in  it, — why  the  metaphysicians  have  in  re- 
servation an  unexplored  field  of  observation.  Well, 
not  being  able  to  move  the  mass  entire,  they  divided 
themseNes  into  platoons,  and  cut  the  body  into  por- 
tions, of  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  which  was  ef- 
fectually and  skilfully  done,  between  a  late  hour  in 
the  afternoon  and  the  following  night,  and  each  piece 
transferred  to  their  citadel,  through  some  contiguous 
aperture,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  allow  the  loads  to 
pass.  When  the  observer  arose  at  daylight,  every  part 
had  been  carried  away  but  the  head,  which  was  really 
moving  off  toward  the  hole,  surrounded  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  admiring  spectators,  probably  on 
the  qui  »iJ3f,  happy  in  the  delightful  anticipation  of  fu- 
ture feasts  and  revellings.  On  farther  scrutiny,  he 
found  that  the  decapitated  head  was  mounted  on  the 
backs  of  about  a  dozen  bearers,  who,  like  a  Roman 
phalanx  with  a  testudo  upon  their  shoulders,  were 
marching  off  in  an  orderly  manner,  toward  the  same 
orifice  through  which  all  the  rest  had  disappeared. — 
Scientific  Tracts. 


Sunset  on  the  Tropical  Ocean — Cape  Horn — 
Elegant  porpoise — Infusoria  reddening  the 
Sea. 

From  Travels  in  Chili  and  Peru,  &c.,  by  Von  Edward  Poeppig. 

"  Thus  the  evening  gradually  approaches, 
and  is  announced  by  a  slight  diminution  of 
the  current  of  air.  It  is  in  vain  for  language 
to  attempt  a  description  of  the  splendour  of 
a  sunset  in  these  latitudes.  It  is  the  only 
time  of  day  when  the  groups  of  singular- 
ly formed,  yet  light  and  transparent  clouds 
range  themselves  in  the  horizon.  Their  tran- 
sient existence  favours  the  changing  play  of 
colours,  because  the  refraction  of  the  more 
oblique  rays  of  the  sun  produces  the  most  ex- 
traordinary effects.  Even  after  we  have  re- 
peatedly beheld  the  rising  or  setting  of  the 
sun  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  or  indeed 
from  the  top  of  the  Andes,  we  ai"e  constrained 
to  give  unconditional  preference  to  the  same 
scene  as  viewed  on  the  tropical  ocean.  While 
one  side  of  the  ship  is  still  illumined  with  the 
last  uncertain  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  the  sea 
on  the  other  side,  darkened  by  the  broad  sha- 
dow of  the  sails,  begins  to  sparkle.  One  fiery 
point  after  another  appears  ;  indistinct  rays 
of  light  shine  from  a  greater  depth ;  and,  as 
darkness  sets  in,  a  new  creation  seems  to  be 
called  into  life.    Luminous  creatures  glance 
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in  every  direction  through  the  dark  expanse 
of  water;  now  shooting  up  like  sparks — then 
rising  in  globules  of  fire,  or  passing  away 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning — a  great  part 
are  probably  real  nocturnal  animals,  which 
conceal  themselves  in  the  sea  from  the  light 
of  the  sun. 

"  We  were  now  within  four  English  miles 
of  the  celebrated  Cape  Horn,  which  has  a 
twofold  interest,  as  being  the  terminating 
point  of  an  immense  continent,  and  the  wit- 
ness of  many  of  those  vast  enterprizes  by 
which  the  daring  European  has  carried  his 
empire  and  civilization  to  the  remotest  re- 
gions. This  promontory  is  indeed  worthy  to 
mark  the  utmost  limits  of  so  vast  a  portion  of 
the  globe  :  from  whatever  side  it  is  viewed, 
it  appears  an  isolated  majestic  mass,  boldly 
standing  out  in  the  stormy  Pacific,  and  by  its 
calm  grandeur,  attesting  the  victory  of  the 
solid  over  the  fluid.  The  large  and  solitary 
rock  of  which  the  Cape  is  formed  is  not,  like 
that  of  Terra  del  Fuego  and  of  Statenland, 
split  into  various  groups  ;  the  land,  rising 
from  the  northeast,  unites  in  one  rounded, 
unbroken  promontory,  and,  after  attaining  its 
greatest  elevation,  sinks  almost  perpendicu- 
larly into  the  sea  towards  the  south.  The 
enormous  mass  of  black  rocks,  unenlivened 
by  the  slightest  trace  of  vegetation,  whose 
summit  has  never  afforded  habitation  to  man, 
and  is  inaccessible  even  to  the  savage,  boldly 
bids  defiance  to  all  the  storms  of  the  Antarc- 
tic. Even  the  countless  flocks  of  sea-birds 
which  swarm  in  these  latitudes  do  not  settle 
there,  for  they  find  more  secure  retreats  in 
the  lower  islands,  and  among  the  prickly 
grasses  and  umbelliferous  plants  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Flora. 

"  It  is  pretty  generally  believed  that,  after 
reaching  the  western  entrance  of  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  may 
be  considered  as  accomplished,  and  conse- 
quently all  danger  at  an  end.  So  far  as  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  ship  to  be  driven  back 
again  to  the  meridian  of  that  cape,  or  even  to 
the  eastward  of  it,  the  victory  may  be  said  to 
be  achieved.  But  the  navigation  of  the  coast 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Chiloe  is  very  dangerous  ; 
for  this  coast  is  in  many  places  surrounded  by 
undescribed  rocks,  and  on  the  whole  very  im- 
perfectly known.  There  is  a  very  powerful 
current,  at  least  periodically,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  the  land  ;  and 
the  many  channels  with  which  the  archipela- 
go of  the  coast  is  intersected,  produce,  in 
like  manner,  very  irregular  currents." 

To  the  north  of  Cape  Pilares  a  change  in 
the  temperature  both  of  the  atmospiiere  and 
of  the  sea  became  very  sensible.  Besides  the 
usual  attendants,  albatrosses  and  other  ani- 
mals peculiar  to  those  regions,  the  author 
says, — 

"  We  met  with  a  very  elegant  porpoise, 
streaked  black  and  pure  white,  (Delphiniis 
Leucoramphus,)  and  that  in  numbers  which 
seemed  to  border  on  the  incredible  :  for  the 
end  of  the  shoal,  which  was  pretty  broad,  was 
frequently  indiscernible  from  the  topmast .  .  . 
We  were  surrounded  by  them  for  several 
days.  The  observation  that  they  were  going 
in  a  southwesterly  direction,  makes  it  difficult 


to  divine  the  reason  for  their  emigration,  be- 
cause the  Antarctic  winter  must  in  a  few 
weeks  commence,  in  the  seas  lying  in  that 
quarter.  But  another  phenomenon  soon  ex- 
cited our  attention  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
On  the  12th  of  March,  precisely  at  noon,  we 
were  not  a  little  alarmed  by  a  considerable 
noise  upon  deck,  and  by  the  order  immediate- 
ly to  lie  to.  The  dirty  red  colour  of  the  sea 
had  produced  the  very  reasonable  suspicion 
that  we  were  upon  a  shoal.  However,  upon 
sounding,  there  was  no  bottom  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  fathoms.  From  the  topmast, 
the  sea  appeared,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  and  this  in  a 
streak,  the  breadth  of  which  was  estimated  at 
six  English  miles,  and  which  here  and  there 
spread  into  short  side  branches.  As  we  sail- 
ed slowly  along,  we  found  that  the  colour 
changed  into  brilliant  purple,  so  that  even 
the  foam,  which  is  always  seen  at  the  stern 
of  a  ship  under  sail,  was  of  a  rose  colour. 
The  sight  was  very  striking,  because  this 
purple  stream  was  marked  by  a  very  distinct 
line  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  we  the  more  easily  observ- 
ed, because  our  course  lay  directly  through 
the  midst  of  this  streak,  which  extended  from 
southeast  to  northwest.  The  water,  taken  up 
in  a  bucket,  appeared  indeed  quite  transpa- 
rent ;  but  a  faint  purple  tinge  was  visible 
when  a  few  drops  were  placed  upon  a  piece 
of  white  china  and  moved  rapidly  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  sunshine.  A  moderate 
magnifying  glass  proved  that  those  little  red 
dots,  which  with  great  attention  could  be  per- 
ceived with  the  naked  eye,  consisted  of  infu- 
soria, which  were  of  a  spherical  form,  entire- 
ly destitute  of  all  external  organs  of  motion. 
Their  very  lively  motions  were  only  upward 
and  downward,  and  always  in  spiral  lines. 
The  want  of  a  powerful  microscope  precluded 
a  more  minute  examination  ;  and  all  attempts 
to  preserve  some  of  the  animals,  by  drying  a 
drop  of  water  on  paper,  failed,  as  they  seem- 
ed to  dissolve  into  nothing.  They  were  ex- 
tremely sensible  to  the  effect  of  nitric  acid  ; 
for  a  single  drop,  mixed  in  a  glass  of  this  ani- 
mated water,  put  an  end,  almost  instantane- 
ously, to  the  life  of  the  millions  it  contained. 
We  sailed  for  four  hours,  at  a  mean  rate  of 
six  English  miles  an  hour,  through  this 
streak,  which  was  seven  miles  broad,  before 
we  reached  the  end  of  it ;  and  its  superficies 
must  therefore  have  been  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  English  square  miles.  If  we 
add  that  these  animals  may  have  been  equally 
distributed  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  water 
to  the  dcptb  of  six  feet,  wc  must  confess  that 
their  numbers  infinitely  surpassed  the  concep- 
tion of  the  human  understanding." 

From  the  Protestant  Episcopalian. 
THE  STATUE   OF  MEMNOM. 

The  story  that  is  told  about  this  jyonderful 
statue  is  briefly  this :  that  it  had  the  faculty 
of  uttering  a  sound  like  the  snapping  of  a 
musical  instrument's  string,  and  that  it  emit- 
ted this  sound  every  morning  at  the  rising  of 
the  sun.  The  story  has  the  air  of  fiction, 
and  yet  it  is  well  proved.    Strabo,  the  an- 


cient geographer,  tells  us  that  he  visited  the  | 

spot  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  a  consider-  , 

able  body  of  soldiers,  early  in  the  morning;  | 

and  that  they  heard  the  sound  uttered  as  , 

others  had  reported.    He  professes  himself  ^ 

unable,  however,  to  determine  whether  it  , 

came  from  the  statue,  its  base,  or  the  sur-  , 

rounding  spectators.    Pausanias,  who  himself  j 

saw  the  statue,  says  that  it  "  emits  sounds  n 

everjf  morning  at  sunrise,  which  can  be  com-  j 

pared  only  to  that  of  the  breaking  of  the  . 

string  of  a  lyre."    The  poet  Juvenal,  who  was  t 

some  time  in  Egypt,  represents  it  as  emitting  j 

continued  sounds.  "  Dimidio  masiiccB  resonant  |j 

ubi  Memnone  chordtB."  "  Where  magic  strings  j 

vibrate  in  the  body  of  Memnon."    The  fact  j, 

is  stated  by  Pliny  and  by  Tacitus,  but  as  they  , 

knew  nothing  of  it  from  observation,  never  j 

having  seen  it,  they  give  only  the  concurrent  |j 

belief  and  testimony  of  others.    Upon  the  j| 

statue  itself  are  a  number  of  Greek  and  Latin  ^ 

inscriptions.    Indeed  it  is  said  to  be  nearly  j 

covered  with  them.    These  inscriptions  are  Ijf 

all  of  them  attestations  to  the  vocal  faculties  i  f, 

of  the  statue,  written  by  persons  of  various  j  „ 

descriptions  who  at  different  times  visited  the  j  ,i 

wonder.    An  account  of  these  inscriptions  is  I 

given  by  Champolliou,  in  the  first  volume  of  |  ^ 

his  late  work  on  hieroglyphics.    I  suppose  i  „ 

that  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  Memnon  did  j  g 

really  utter  certain  sounds  at  the  sun's  rising,  j  ^ 

The  voice  of  all  antiquity  is  in  favour  of  the  i 

belief,  and  it  is  generally  credited  by  the  |j 

learned  now.    Even  to  this  day  the  Arabs  jj 

that  inhabit  the  country  fully  credit  its  vo-  g 

cality.    Whether  it  be  that  they  have  heard  [ 

it,  as  they  affirm,  or  that  the  idea  is  the  mere  j 

fragment  of  old  tradition,  is  uncertain.    So  ,j 

tells  us  the  English  traveller,  Richardson,  i, 

And  he  says  they  call  it  by  a  name  which  j 

signifies, "  the  statue  that  bids  good  morning."  , 

Indeed  it  would  seem  that  it  really  does  pos-  , 

sess  this  property  even  to  the  present  day.  j 

Another  English  traveller,  Sir  A.  Smith,  at-  j 

tended  by  a  large  escort,  visited  the  spot  and  i 

examined  the  statue ;  and  at  six  o'clock  in  '  , 

the  morning  he  distinctly  heard  the  cele-  ■  | 

brated  sounds.    The  cause  of  these  sounds,  '  i, 

and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  produced,  |  j 

have,  however,  always  heretofore  been  a  mys-  i  , 

tery.  j 

The  true  explanation,  I  apprehend,  can  ( 

now  be  given ;  and  the  problem  of  centuries  i  \ 

be  solved.  , 

Baron  Humboldt  tells  us  that  in  his  travels 

in  South  America,  he  had  ascertained  that  ( 

sounds  like  those  of  an  organ  had  from  time  , 
to  time  been  heard  by  travellers  issuing  frfim 

the  crevices  and  fissures  of  granite  rocks  in  , 

the  morning  toward  sunrise.  Superstition  , 
there  ascribes  witchcraft.  He  says  that  he 
found  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  these 
crevices  to  be  during  the  day  about  50°, 
while  the  temperature  at  the  surface  was 
during  the  night  39°,  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere being  at  28°.  And  he  reasons  some- 
what thus :  that  the  increase  of  the  external 
temperature  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the 
morning's  sun,  causes  currents  of  air  to  issue 
from  the  clefts  of  the  rocks ;  and  thus  pro- 
duces the  sounds  that  are  heard.  It  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  that  about  the  very 
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time  that  Humboldt  made  this  curious  disco- 
very on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  certain 
travellers  in  Egypt  observed  sounds  to  pro- 
ceed from  one  of  the  granite  rocks  that 
abound  in  that  region.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  they  describe  these  sounds  as  re- 
sembling the  twanging  of  a  musical  chord  as 
it  snaps — the  same  noise  emitted  by  the  sta- 
tue. The  wonder  of  the  Memnonian  statue 
emitting  sounds  at  sunrise  is  thus  easily  ex- 
plained. It  was  doubtlessyroffi  some  vnohserved 
fissures  in  the  statue, — which  was  composed  of 
a  highly  chrystalized  quartzy  sandstone,  con- 
taining a  considerable  proportion  of  iron,  and 
somewhat  resembling  that  metal  in  its  pro- 
perties and  colour, — that  the  sound  proceeded, 
when  the  elevation  of  the  external  temperature 
at  the  sun's  rising  acted  upon  the  air  within 
the  crevices.  And  this  explanation  becomes 
still  more  probable  and  satisfactory,  when  it  is 
recollected  that  the  statue  was  hollow.  Hence 
Dussaulax,  the  translator  of  Juvenal  into 
French,  in  a  note  upon  the  passage  quoted 
from  that  author,  without  knowing  the  re- 
markable property  attached  to  some  rocks, 
as  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  the  other  tra- 
vellers I  have  adverted  to,  explains  the  mat- 
ter by  saying,  that  "  the  heat  of  the  sun  heat- 
ed the  air  which  it  contained,  and  this  air 
issuing  at  some  crevice  produced  tiie  sounds." 
And  Sir  A.  Smith  expresses  the  belief  that 
the  stones  of  the  pedestal  are  so  arranged  as 
to  produce  the  effect  from  the  in)pulse  of  the 
air  upon  them — for  he  asserts  that  the  sounds 
came  not  fi'om  the  statue,  but  from  the  base. 
It  is  possible  that  the  fact  noticed  by  recent 
travellers  in  the  Thebaid,  and  in  South  Ame- 
rica by  Humboldt,  may  have  been  known,  and 
taken  advantage  of,  in  the  construction  of  the 
statue,  by  the  selection  of  a  block  that  pos- 
sessed that  property.  Yet  it  might  be  ex- 
pected that  the  secret  could  not  have  remained 
so  long  undivulged.  The  probability  is,  that 
it  was  a  matter  which  those  who  constructed 
the  Memnonium  did  not  themselves  under- 
stand. Hence  the  circumstance  gave  rise  to 
the  idea  of  the  statue  possessing  some  mys- 
terious and  supernatural  faculty ;  and  the  no- 
tion became  prevalent  that  >t  was  the  statue 
of  Memnon,  whom  fable  represents  as  the 
son  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  music,  and  Aurora, 
the  goddess  of  the  morning; :  whereas  the 
hieroglyphical  legend  still  visible  on  the  sta- 
tue, so  ingeniously  deciphered  by  Champol- 
lion,  that  master  of  mysteries,  that  modei'n 
CEdipus,  so  apt  in  solving  ancient  enigmas, 
determined  the  fact  that  it  was  the  effigy  of 
Amenophis,  notwithstanding  the  popular  im- 
pression, and  the  opinion  of  Pausanias,  that  it 
was  a  statue  of  the  sun. 

Communicated. 

CIRCULAS. 

The  Managers  of  the  "  Bible  Association 
of  Friends  in  America,"  have  published  an 
idition  of  the  New  Testament,  18mo.  size  : 
md  expect  that  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
completed  so  as  to  enable  them  to  issue  the 
whole  Bible  during  the  ensuing  month.  The 
distinctness  and  clearness  of  the  type,  the 
sxcellence  of  the  paper  and  binding,  and  the 


small  size  of  the  volume,  render  it  particular- 
ly convenient,  and  entitle  it  to  rank  among 
the  best  editions  of  the  Sacred  Volume  which 
have  appeared  in  England  or  America,  and 
the  managers  confidently  hope  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Friends  generally,  and  meet  with 
a  ready  sale. 

The  prices  for  this  edition  have  been  placed 
as  low  as  the  expense  will  admit  of,  viz : 

For  the  Bible  in  plain  sheep,  100  cents  per 
copy.  Testament  in  plain  sheep  31-^-  cents. 
Testament  in  shaved  leather  and  raised  bands 
50  cents.  In  calf  and  extra  binding,  the 
prices  will  be  in  proportion. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  ma- 
nagers, immediately  to  put  to  press  an  edition 
on  a  less  costly  paper,  designed  chiefly  for 
the  use  of  schools,  which  will  be  furnished 
for  75  cents  per  copy,  in  strong  sheep,  and 
the  New  Testament  at  25  cents  per  copy. 
The  corresponding  committee  request  that 
auxiliary  associations  and  schools  wishing  to 
be  supplied  with  them,  may  forward  to  the 
agent,  Geo.  W.  Taylor,  as  early  as  they  con- 
veniently can,  a  statement  of  the  number  they 
wish  to  have,  with  instructions  how  and  to 
whom  they  will  have  them  forwarded. 

Impressed  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  painfully  affected  with 
the  deficiency  which  continues  to  exist  in 
some  parts,  as  exhibited  by  the  reports  from 
auxiliaries  to  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  the  managers  are  desirous  of  con- 
tributing, by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  their  more  general  diffusion.  Several 
auxiliaries,  located  in  populous  and  wealthy 
neighbourhoods,  whose  funds  were  larger  than 
was  requisite  to  supply  Friends  within  their 
own  limits,  have  kindly  handed  over  their 
surplus  to  the  parent  society,  to  be  distribut- 
ed in  Bibles  and  Testaments  among  those 
whose  means  were  not  adequate  to  their 
wants.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  such  auxi- 
liaries to  know  that  their  liberality  has  been 
gratefully  accepted,  and  that  many  destitute 
families  and  individuals  have  thus  been  put  in 
possession  of  a  copy  of  the  Sacred  Volume. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  aid  thus  gene- 
rously furnished,  there  still  remains  an  ample 
field  for  the  exercise  of  kind  feelings.  Al- 
though reports  were  received  at  the  last  an- 
nual meeting  from  but  twenty-three  of  the 
auxiliaries,  yet  these  develope  the  startling 
fact,  that  there  are  many  hundreds  of  families 
who  have  only  a  single  copy  of  the  Bible,  and 
that,  in  many  instances,  of  a  very  inferior 
description  ;  and  that  4,253  individuals  capa- 
ble of  reading,  are  entirely  destilvtc.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  all  these  are  found  with- 
in the  limits  of  eight  auxiliaries,  that  from 
twelve  no  report  at  all  was  received,  and  that 
of  those  sent,  several  did  not  specify  the  situa- 
tion of  Friends  within  their  districts,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great  number  of 
Bibles  which  are  still  wanting  to  complete 
the  supply. 

Even  were  the  whole  of  the  existing  defi- 
ciencies removed,  and  every  family  and  mem- 
ber capable  of  reading  put  in  possession  of  a 
copy  of  this  invaluable  treasure,  it  is  com- 
puted that  not  less  than  two  thousand  copies 


would  afterwards  be  required  annually  to 
keep  up  the  supply. 

The  wants  in  some  places,  as  made  known 
to  the  managers,  were  so  pressing,  that  they 
determined  to  forward  Bibles  and  Testaments 
immediately,  relying  on  the  liberal  disposition 
heretofore  evinced  by  Friends  in  furnishing 
the  requisite  means.  To  such  associations  as 
have  received  Bibles  thus  sent,  the  corre- 
sponding committee  would  respectfully  sug- 
gest that,  in  some  instances,  persons  who 
could  not  well  afford  to  pay  the  full  price  for 
one  of  the  association's  Bibles,  might  yet  pre- 
fer paying  a  part  to  receiving  it  gratuitously, 
and  it  is  desirable  in  every  instance  to  encou- 
rage this  disposition,  by  receiving  from  them 
such  amount  as  they  may  be  able  to  give. 
Within  the  limits  of  those  auxiliaries  where 
Friends  are  generally  well  supplied,  there  is  a 
class  of  professors  and  descendants  of  Friends 
who  often  attend  our  meetings,  to  whom  the 
committee  wish  to  call  their  attention.  To 
many  of  these  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
would  be  both  accejjtable  and  useful,  and  they 
certainly  have  strong  claims  on  our  sympa- 
thies and  care.  Besides  these,  it  is  our  duty 
to  look  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow-citizens 
generally,  and  to  cultivate  that  Christian  be- 
nevolence wiiich  teaches  us  to  feel  for  the 
privations  as  well  as  the  afflictions  of  our  fel- 
low-men every  where,  and  to  prove  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  feeling  by  making  sacrifices  and 
exertions  for  their  relief.  The  sympathy 
which  exhausts  itself  in  mere  professions  of 
concern  and  good-will,  where  the  case  calls 
for  more,  is  little  better  than  "  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

That  the  labours  of  the  auxiliary  associa- 
tions have  been  highly  beneficial  in  promoting 
a  wider  spread  and  more  general  supply  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  more  fre- 
quent perusal  and  just  estimation  of  their 
precious  contents,  has  been  abundantly  prov- 
ed. It  would  be  a  source  of  deep  regret 
should  they  relax  in  their  efforts,  or  permit 
their  zeal  to  decay,  in  so  worthy  a  cause. 

It  is  an  incontrovertible  truth,  that  wher- 
ever "  pure  religion  and  undefiled"  flourishes, 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  high  regard  for  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  best  of  all  books,  by 
an  earnest  desire  for  the  frequent  perusal  of 
their  inspired  contents,  and  the  genei-al  diffu- 
sion of  the  blessings  which  flow  from  the 
right  understanding  of  them  ;  and  when  we 
feel  that  indifference  to  these  great  ends  is 
stealing  over  the  mind,  we  may  justly  fear  the 
decay  of  genuine  pietj'.  "  The  better  Chris- 
tian any  man  is,"  says  an  esteemed  writer 
of  our  Society,  "  the  more  true  and  real  value 
he  has  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  and  the 
greater  the  value  he  places  on  them,  the 
more  will  he  wish  to  aid  in  imparting  the 
blessinc  to  others  who  are  destitute  of  them. 


John  Paul, 
Isaac  Collins, 
Thos.  Evans, 

Philudelphia,  1th  mo.  2Zd,  1836 


Corresponding 
Committee. 


WANTED— An  apprentice  to  the  Brick- 
laying Business.    Enquire  at  this  office. 
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THE  FRIEND. 


From  the  Knickerbocker. 
THE  PRAIRIES. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

These  arc  the  gardens  of  the  desert — these 
The  boundless  unshorn  fields,  where  lingers  yet 
The  beauty  of  the  earth  ere  man  had  sinned — 
The  Prairies.    I  behold  them  for  the  first, 
And  my  heart  swells,  while  the  dilated  sight 
Takes  in  the  encircling  vastness.    Lo  I  they  stretch 
In  airy  undulations,  tar  away. 
As  if  an  ocean  in  its  gentlest  swell 
Stood  still,  with  all  its  rounded  billows  fixed 
And  motionless  for  ever.    Motionless  ? 
No,  they  are  all  unchained  again.    The  clouds 
Sweep  o'er  their  shadows,  and  beneath 
The  surface  rolls  and  fluctuates  to  the  eye ; 
Dark  hollows  seem  to  glide  along  and  chase 
The  suimy  ridges.    Bieezes  of  the  South  ! 
Who  toss  the  golden  and  the  flaine-like  flowers. 
And  pass  the  prairie  hawk,  that,  poised  on  high, 
Flaps  his  broad  wings,  yet  moves  not — ye  have  played 
Among  the  palms  of  Mexico,  and  the  vines 
Of  Texas,  and  have  crisped  the  limpid  brooks 
That  from  the  fountains  of  Sonora  glide 
Into  the  calm  Pacific  :  have  ye  fanned  , 
A  nobler  or  a  lovelier  scene  than  this  ? 
Man  hath  no  part  in  all  this  glorious  vrork : 
The  hand  that  built  the  firmameat  hath  heaved 
And  smoothed  these  verdant  swells,  and  sown  their 
slopes 

With  herbage;  planted  them  with  island  groves. 
And  hedged  them  round  with  forests.    Fitting  floor 
For  this  magnificent  temple  of  the  sky — 
With  flowers  whose  glory  and  whose  multitude 
Rival  the  constellations  !  The  great  heavens 
Seem  to  stoop  down  upon  the  scene  in  love — 
A  nearer  vault,  and  of  a  tenderer  blue. 
Than  that  which  bends  above  the  eastern  hills. 

As  o'er  the  verdant  waste  I  guide  my  steed. 
Among  the  high  rank  grass  that  sweeps  his  sides. 
The  hollow  beating  of  his  footsteps  seems 
A  sacrilegious  sound.    I  think  of  those 
Upon  whose  rest  he  tramples.    Are  they  here — 
Tiic  dead  of  other  days  ? — And  did  the  dust 
Of  these  fair  solitudes  once  stir  with  life. 
And  burn  with  passion  ?  Let  the  mighty  mounds, 
That  overlook  the  rivers,  or  that  rise 
In  the  dim  forest,  crowded  with  old  oaks, 
Answer. — A  race  tiiat  long  has  passed  away 
Built  them;  a  disciplined  and  populous  race 
Heaped,  with  long  toil,  the  earth,  while  yet  the  Greek 
Was  hewing  the  Pentelicus  to  forms 
Of  symmetry,  and  rearing  on  its  rock 
The  glittering  Parthenon.    These  ample  fields 
Nourished  their  harvests — here  their  herds  were  fed, 
When  haply  by  tlieir  stalls  the  bison  lowed. 
And  bowed  his  maned  shoulder  to  the  yoke. 
All  day  this  desert  murmured  with  their  toils, 
Till  twilight  olushed,  and  lovers  walked  and  wooed 
In  a  forgotten  language;  and  old  tunes, 
From  instruments  of  unreniembcred  form. 
Gave  the  soft  winds  a  voice.    The  red  man  came. 
The  roaming  hunter  tril)es,  warlike  and  wild 
And  the  mound-buildcrs  vanished  from  the  earth. 
Tlic  .solitude  of  centuries  untold 
Has  settled  where  they  dwelt.    The  prairie  wolf 
Hunts  in  their  meadow^,  and  his  fresh  dug  don 
"Yawns  by  my  p.ath.    Tlie  gophar  mines  the  ground 
Where  stood  their  swarming  cities.    All  is  gone — 
All,  save  tlie  piles  of  earth  that  hold  their  bones — 
Tlic  platlornis  reared  lo  worship  unknown  gods — 
The  barriers  which  llicy  buildcd  from  the  soil. 
To  keep  the  foe  at  bay;  (ill  o'er  the  walls 
The  wild  bcleaguerers  broke — and,  one  by  one, 
The  strong  holds  of  the  plain  were  forced,  and  heaped 
With  corpses.    The  brown  vullurcs  of  the  wood 
Flocked  to  those  vast  uncovered  sepulchres. 
And  sal  unscarcd  and  silent  at  their  feast. 
Haply  some  solitary  fugitive. 
Lurking  in  marsh  and  t'orest  till  the  sense 
Of  desolation  and  of  fear  becnmc 
Bitterer  than  death,  yielded  himself  to  die. 
Man's  better  nature  triumphed.    Kindly  looks 
Welcomed  the  captive,  nnd  consolin.'  words. 
The  conquerors  placed  him  with  ti  t  ir  chiefs  ;  he  chose 
A  bride  among  their  maidens,  and  .,t  length 
Seemed  to  forget,  yet  ne'er  forgo  .  the  wile 


Of  his  first  love,  and  her  sweet  little  ones 
Butchered,  amid  their  shrieks,  with  all  his  race. 

Thus  change  the  forms  of  being,  thus  arise 
Races  of  living  things,  glorious  in  strength, 
And  perish,  as  the  quickening  breath  ot  God 
Fills  them  or  is  withdrawn.    The  red  man,  too. 
Has  left  these  beautiful  and  lonely  wilds, 
And  nearer  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  sought 
A  wider  hunting  ground.    The  beaver  builds 
No  longer  by  these  streams ;  but  far  away, 
On  waters  whose  blue  surface  ne'er  gave  back 
The  white  man's  face — among  Missouri's  springs 
And  pools,  whose  issues  swell  the  Oregon, 
He  rears  his  liitle  Venice.    In  these  plains 
The  bison  feeds  no  more.    Twice  twenty  leagues 
Beyond  remotest  smoke  of  hunter's  camp. 
Roams  the  majestic  brute,  in  herds  that  shake 
The  earth  with  thundering  steps ;  yet  here  I  meet 
His  ancient  footprints  stamped  beside  the  pool. 

Still  this  great  solitude  is  quick  with  life. 

Myriads  of  insects,  gaudy  as  the  flowers 

They  flutter  over — gentle  quadrupeds. 

And  birds  that  scarce  have  learned  the  t'ear  of  man. 

Are  here,  and  sliding  reptiles  of  the  ground, 

Startlingly  beautiful.    The  graceful  deer 

Bounds  to  the  wood  at  my  approach.    The  bee — 

A  more  adventurous  colonist  than  man. 

With  whom  he  came  across  the  eastern  deep — 

Fills  the  savannahs  with  his  murmurings. 

And  hides  his  sweets,  as  in  the  golden  age, 

Within  the  hollow  oak.    I  listen  long 

To  his  domestic  hum,  and  think  I  hear 

The  sound  of  that  advancing  multitude 

Which  soon  shall  fill  these  deserts.   From  the  ground 

Comes  up  the  laugh  of  children,  the  soft  voice 

Of  maidens,  and  the  sweet  and  solemn  hymn 

Of  Sabbath  worshippers.    The  low  of  herds 

Blends  with  the  rustling  of  the  heavy  grain 

Over  the  dark  brown  furrows.    All  at  once 

A  fresher  breeze  sweeps  by,  and  breaks  my  dream. 

And  I  am  in  the  wilderness  alone. 


WAR. 

The  first  conflict  betweeti  man  and  man 
was  the  mere  exertion  of  physical  force,  un- 
aided by  auxiliary  weapons — his  arm  was  his 
buckler,  his  fist  was  his  mace,  and  a  broken 
head  the  catastrophe  of  his  encounters.  The 
battle  of  unassisted  strength  was  succeeded 
by  the  more  rugged  one  of  stones  and  clubs, 
and  war  assumed  a  sanguinary  aspect.  As 
man  advanced  in  refinement,  as  his  faculties 
expanded,  and  his  sensibilities  became  more 
exquisite,  he  grew  rapidly  more  ingenious  and 
experienced  in  the  art  of  destroying  his  fel- 
low-beings. He  invented  a  thousand  devices 
to  defend  and  to  assault ; — the  helmet,  the 
cuirass,  and  the  buckler,  the  sword,  the  dart, 
and  (he  javelin,  prepared  him  to  elude  tlie 
wound,  as  well  as  to  launch  the  blow.  Still 
urging  on  in  the  brilliant  and  philanthropic 
career  of  invention,  he  enlarges  and  heightens 
his  powers  of  defence  and  injury.  The  aries, 
the  Scorpio,  the  balista,  and  the  catapulta, 
give  a  horror  and  sublimity  to  war,  and  mag- 
nify its  glory  by  increasing  its  desolation. 
Still  insatiable,  though  armed  with  in.ichiuery 
that  seemed  to  reach  the  limits  of  destructive 
invention,  and  to  yield  a  power  of  injury, 
commensurate  even  with  the  desire  of  re- 
venge— still  deeper  researches  must  be  made 
in  the  diabolical  arcan;t.  With  furious  zeal 
he  dives  into  the  bowels  of  thr  earth  ;  he  toils 
midst  poisonous  minerals  aiid  deadly  salts; — 
the  sublime  discovery  of  gunpowder  blazes 
upon  the  world  ;  and,  finally,  the  dreadful  art 
of  fighting  by  proclamation,  seems  lo  endow 


the  demon  of  war  with  ubiquity  and  omnipo' 
tence. 

This,  indeed,  is  grand  ! — this,  indeed, 
marks  the  powers  of'  mind,  and  bespeaks 
that  endowment  of  reason  which  distinguishes 
us  from  the  animals,  our  inferiors.  The  un- 
enlightened brutes  content  themselves  with 
the  native  force  %vhich  Providence  has  assign- 
ed them.  The  angry  bull  butts  with  his 
horns,  as  did  his  progenitors  before  him :  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  tiger,  seek  only 
with  their  talons  and  their  fangs  to  gratify 
their  sanguinary  fury  ;  and_  even  the  subtle 
serpent  darts  the  same  venom,  and  uses  the 
same  wiles,  as  did  his  sire  before  the  flood. 
Man  alone,  blessed  with  the  inventive  mind, 
goes  on  from  discovery  to  discovery, — en- 
larges and  multiplies  his  powers  of  destruc- 
tion ;  arrogates  the  tremendous  weapons  of 
Deity  itself,  and  tasks  creation  to  assist  him 
in  destroying  his  brother  worm  ! — Washing- 
ton Irving. 


SEVENTH  MONTH,  23,  1836. 


We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  circular  on  the  preceding  page  by  the 
corresponding  committee  of  the  "  Bible  Asso- 
ciation of  Friends  in  America."  The  mana- 
gers of  that  excellent  institution,  the  objects 
of  which  are  so  strictly  in  unison  with  our 
religious  principles — the  printing  and  extend- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
without  note  or  commentary,  merit  much  com- 
mendation for  the  assiduity  and  zeal  with 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  Society  ;  and  the  several  parts 
of  the  present  circular,  we  hope,  will  obtain, 
as  they  undoubtedly  deserve,  the  close  atten- 
tion of  auxiliary  associations,  and  of  Friends 
in  general.  The  18mo  stereotype  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  to  which  it  refers,  we 
have  inspected  greatly  to  our  satisfaction.  A 
beautiful,  clear,  distinct  type,  on  paper  of  su- 
perior quality,  with  neat  binding,  and  forming 
a  volume  that  with  perfect  convenience  may 
be  carried  in  the  pocket,  fits  it  for  a  com- 
panion  and  friend  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
solitary  walk  as  well  as  in  the  retirement  of 
the  chamber.  In  point  of  correctness  also, 
from  the  unwearied  care  which  we  know  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it,  we  should  not  fear  a 
comparison  with  any  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  extant. 

A  stated  meeting  of  the  "  Female  Branch" 
of  the  Auxiliary  Bible  Association  of  Friends 
in  Philadcl|)liia  Quarterly  Meeting,  will  be 
held  on  the  *28th  instant,  at  4  o'clock,  p.  M. 
at  Friends'  Reading  Room,  Apple-tree  alley. 

7  th  mo.  2:kl,  18:J6. 

A  situation  for  a  lad  of  12  or  15  years  of  age,  who 
can  write  a  plain  hand  and  bring  satisfactory  recom- 
mendations of  character,  may  be  heard  of  by  ap^ilying 
at  the  office  of  this  paper.  A  small  compensation  will 
be  given ;  but  the  opportunities  for  improvement 
should  be  the  principal  inducement  of  the  applicant. 
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HURDWAR  AND  JUGGERNAUT. 

From  Scenes  and  Characteristics  of  Ilindostan,  by  Emma 
Roberts. 

These  celebrated  places  of  Hindoo  pil- 
grimage are,  at  particular  periods  of  the 
year,  highly  attractive  to  European  visiters, 
more  particularly  Hurdwar,  which  lies  al- 
most in  the  route  of  those  who  are  travelling 
to  or  from  the  Himalaj'a;  and  which  possesses, 
in  addition  to  its  other  claims  to  notice,  pic- 
turesque beauties  which  can  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed.   It  is  at  this  hallowed  spot  that  the 
sacred  river,  emerging  from  its  mountain 
birth  place,  enters  upon  the  wide  plains  of 
Hindostan,  a  clear,  beautiful,  but  rather  shal- 
low stream,  and,  though  somewhat  rapid, 
affording,  at  the  period  of  the  annual  fair,  no 
indications  of  the  fury  and  velocity  with 
which,  during  the  rains,  it  pursues  its  head- 
j     long  course  until  it  meets  the  sea. 
J        The  town  of  Hurdwar,  which  is  distin- 
j     guished  by  a  handsome  range  of  buildings, 
^    backing  an  esplanade  which  runs  along  the 
I     bank  of  the  river,  occupies  ground  only  par- 
I    tially  cleared  from  the  neighbouring  forest. 
The  deep  and  dense  woods  of  the  terrace 
sweep  down  to  the  western  suburb,  uniting 
'    their  verdant  avenues  to  the  arched  gateways 
and  pillared  colonnades  of  the  streets.  The 
1    pass,  or  gorge,  leading  to  the  valley  of  the 
,    Dhoon,  presents  landscapes  of  almost  incom- 
parable beauty,  while  the  splendid  piles  of 
mountains,  rising  in  the  background,  give  a 
wild  sublimity  to  the  scene,  which  can  scarcely 
'    fail  to  inspire  v/ith  enthusiastic  delight  every 
"    breast  not  entirely  indifferent  to  nature's  won- 
ders.   We  know  not  whether  the  fine  bursts 
I    of  scenery,  which  greet  the  eye  at  every 
point,  have  any  part  in  the  attachment  mani- 
"    fested  by  the  pilgrims  to  Hurdwar ;  the  na- 
'*    tives  in  general,  and  more  particularly  the 
lower  classes,  are  singularly  deficient  in  their 
perceptions  of  inanimate  beauty;  indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  much  attracted  by 
loveliness  in  any  form,  or  whether  they  do 
not,  either  in  their  wisdom,  or  their  want  of 
'J    relish  for  the  poetry  of  life,  always  prefer 
\i    the  utilis  to  the  dulcis.    A  tree  to  them  is 
jti!    chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  valuable  for  its  shade  ; 
a  stream  is  associated  solely  with  the  plea- 
sure  of  quenching  the  thirst,  and  cooling  the 


parched  brow ;  and  if  a  wife  be  docile,  and 
fully  equal  to  her  household  duties,  it  matters 
littlfe  what  her  claims  to  beauty  may  be.  Yet, 
though  more  than  ordinarily  free  from  poeti- 
cal influences,  some  portion  of  the  rapturous 
delight  with  which  the  Hindoo  devotees  hail 
the  first  sight  of  the  Ganges,  as  it  issues  forth 
from  the  Alpine  solitudes  beyond  Hurdwar, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  enchantment  pro- 
duced upon  the  eye  by  the  loveliness  of  the 
combinations  of  hill,  and  wood,  and  gushing 
river.  Shouts  of"  Mahadeo  Bol of"  Bol! 
Bol  /"  and  "  Ram  !  Ram!''''  rend  the  skies,  as 
the  worshippers  of  the  sacred  waters  approach 
the  place  of  their  pilgrimage.  The  road  is 
covered  for  miles  with  travelling  parties; 
rich,  poor,  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  crowd 
to  this  oriental  carnival,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  Asia  which  does  not  send  forth  a 
deputation ;  the  commercial  speculations  and 
traffic,  incidental  to  the  fair,  being  quite  as 
attractive  to  the  worldly-nunded,  as  purifica- 
tion to  the  devotee. 

The  town  of  Hurdwar  does  not  afford  ac- 
commodation for  a  tenth  part  of  the  numbfro 
who  crowd  to  its  ghauts;  but  Asiatics  are  in- 
dependent of  lodging-rooms ;  the  rich  carry 
their  canvass  dwellings  along  with  them,  and 
the  poor  are  contented  with  the  shelter  of  a 
tree.  The  country  round  about  is  formed 
i'.ito  one  vast  camp,  iii  which  Arabs,  Cinga- 
lese, Persians,  Tartars,  mingle  with  Seiks, 
people  from  Cutch,  Guzerat,  Nepaul,  and  all 
other  provinces  of  India ;  while,  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  din  and  clamour  of  this  Ba- 
bel-like assemblage,  are  to  be  seen  the  tents 
of  European  visitants,  ladies,  who  venture 
fearlessly  into  the  hubbub,  sitting  as  much  at 
their  ease  as  the  dust,  the  myriads  of  flies, 
and  the  intolerable  clamour,  will  admit. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  valuable  nature 
of  the  articles  brought  to  Hurdwar  for  sale, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  state,  that  a  necklace 
consisting  of  a  row  of  alternate  diamonds  and 
emeralds  was  valued  at  five  thousand  pounds; 
for  another  composed  of  splendid  pearls,  a 
fifth  part  of  that  sum  was  demanded ;  and 
those  of  wrought  gold  were  from  thirty  to 
fifty  pounds  each.  All  sorts  of  brazen  vessels 
are  exposed  for  sale,  and  a  great  variety  of 
idols  of  the  same  metal,  which,  previous  to 
being  consecrated,  may  be  purchased  by  the 
pound.  After  the  Brahmins  have  shed  the 
odour  of  sanctity  upon  them  they  increase 
prodigiously  in  price  ;  persons,  therefore,  who 
only  buy  out  of  curiosity,  should  content  them- 
selves with  the  least  valuable  article.  Inferior 
trinkets,  in  the  shape  of  beads,  necklaces, 
bangles,  armlets,  and  anklets,  of  silver  or  of 
baser  metal,  abound,' together  with  real  and 
mock  coral,  tinsel,  and  glass.  There  are 
mouth-pieces  for  pipes,  of  lapis  lazuli,  agate, 


cornelian,  and  different  kinds  of  marbles,  and 
toys  in  ivory,  stone,  and  mother-o'-pearl. 
Rosaries  and  Brahminical  cords  in  great 
abundance,  with  preserved  skins  of  wild  ani- 
mals, and  stuffed  birds.  Truffles  are  brought 
from  the  countries  north  of  the  Sutledge. 
The  sherbets  are  the  finest  in  the  world,  but 
the  manufacture  and  the  consumption  of  sweet- 
meats almost  exceed  belief.  Every  fourth 
shop  at  Hurdwar  is  a  confectioner's,  and  the 
process  of  making  and  baking  goes  on  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  fairs  of  India  differ  in  many  particu- 
lars from  those  of  Europe ;  though  jugglers 
and  tumblers  are  to  be  found,  together  with 
snake-charmers,  and  others  who  procure  their 
subsistence  by  the  exhibition  of  sleight-of- 
hand,  or  tricks  of  cunning,  there  are,  properly 
speaking,  none  of  the  shows  which  attract  so 
much  attention  at  home.  The  articles  in- 
tended for  sale  are  arranged  with  more  re- 
gard to  convenience  than  taste,  either  strewed 
pron  scuously  upon  the  ground,  or  hidden  in 
t  le  tents ;  the  various  wild  animals,  which 
lorm  a  part  of  the  merchants'  speculations, 
are  openly  exposed  to  public  view,  and,  though 
gazed  at  w4th  wonder  and  amazement  by 
strangers  from  distant  lands,  are  not  rendered 
more  profitable  by  being  exhibited  for  money. 
The  passion  for  sight-seeing  may  be  equally 
strong  in  India  as  in  England",  but  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  pageants  displayed  at  festivals, 
and  as  yet  curiosity  has  not  been  much  ex- 
cited by  the  wonders  of  natui'e.  The  cattle 
department,  at  the  fair  of  Hurdwar,  is  the 
most  attractive,  both  to  Europeans  and  na- 
tives, being  considered  the  best  in  India ; 
horses  are  brought  from  Kattiawar,  Cutch, 
the  countries  north  of  the  Sutledge  river, 
Persia,  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  per- 
fect in  blood  and  bone,  proud  in  their  bear- 
ing, swift  as  the  w-ind,  and  suited  to  warriors 
and  cavaliers :  these  fine  animals  are  contrasted 
with  a  race  less  showy,  but  equally  useful, 
the  small  compact  and  sturdy  breeds  of  Cash- 
mere and  Cabul,  and  the  mountain  ghoonts, 
of  which  M.  Jacquemont  has  lately  made 
such  honourable  mention.  Elephants  also 
rear  their  gigantic  forms  in  the  encamping- 
grounds  of  the  dealers.  Like  the  horse,  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  good  points :  the 
tusks  should  be  perfect,  and  they  are  greatly 
esteemed  when  the  tail  is  of  the  orthodox  di- 
mensions, and  furnished  with  a  flat  tuft  of 
hair  at  its  extremity. 

The  difference  of  appearance  between  an 
elephant  destined  for  the  pad,  or  as  the  ca- 
parisoned bearer  of  princes  and  nobles,  is 
very  great,  but  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
that  which  is  displayed  in  the  camel.  At 
Hurdwar,  every  description  of  this  animal 
may  be  seen,  from  the  uncomfortable-looking, 
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dejected  beast  of  burthen,  to  the  thorough 
bred  hircannh,  which  can  maintain  its  speed 
during  a  hundred  miles  without  pause  or  rest: 
a  winged  messenger,  which  none  but  the  best 
trained  and  hardiest  of  riders  can  venture  to 
mount.  For  a  very  long  period,  the  camel 
and  the  dromedary  were  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tinct animals,  but  modern  naturalists  have 
decided  that  there  is  in  reality  no  difference 
between  them,  the  single  and  double  humped 
being  merely  a  variety,  and  the  fleetness  and 
intelligence  of  both  depending  upon  early 
education.  Buffalos,  cows,  and  sheep,  are 
likewise  exhibited  for  sale,  the  list  of  domestic 
animals  closing  with  dogs  and  cats,  the  beau- 
tiful races  of  Persia,  so  much  sought  after  in 
India,  making  their  appearance  by  the  side 
of  some  huge  elephant.  Monkeys,  which  may 
be  said  to  occupy  a  sort  of  debateable  ground 
between  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
quadrupeds  which  man  has  enlisted  into  his 
service,  are  brought  in  great  numbers  to 
Hurdwar ;  bears,  leopards,  and  cheetas  are 
likewise  numerous,  and  deer  of  every  kind, 
from  the  stately  nylghau,  to  that  diminutive 
species  which  can  be  so  rarely  preserved  in 
a  state  of  captivity,  even  in  India,  are  pur- 
chaseable  :  the  yak  is  also  sometimes  to  be 
found  at  Hurdwar,  though  the  advance  of  the 
season  renders  their  appearance  rare,  since 
they  are  unable  to  bear  the  heat  of  the  plains. 
The  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce  pro- 
curable at  this  fair,  are  the  gems  and  pre- 
cious stones  of  all  descriptions  which  lapida- 
ries bring  from  every  part  of  Asia ;  the 
shawls  and  cloths  of  Cashmere  and  Thibet 
rank  next ;  the  same  dealer  may  also  have  a 
stock  of  English  woollens  upon  hand  ;  and 
perfumery  and  bijouterie  of  every  kind  from 
London  and  Paris  find  their  way  to  this  re- 
mote market. 

The  English  visiters  at  Hurdwar  are  made 
to  smile  at  the  base  uses  to  which  the  refine- 
ments of  European  luxury  are  degraded ; 
nothing  appears  to  be  employed  for  the  pre- 
cise purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  in- 
tended ;  table-covers  of  woollen  with  printed 
borders,  black  and  crimson,  or  yellow  and 
blue,  figure  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  i)oorer 
classes,  who  have  purchased  them  for  next 
to  nothing,  tables  being  at  present  unknown 
in  the  houses  of  the  natives,  while  prints  are 
offered  for  sale  upside  down,  and  hung  up  in 
the  same  manner  when  purchased.  A  taste 
for  the  fine  arts  is  still  a  desideratum  in  India, 
and  from  personal  experience  of  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  most  obvious  pictorial  sub- 
ject to  an  uneducated  native,  the  probability 
of  conveying  instruction  through  the  medium 
of  paintings  seems  very  questionable. 

There  is  of  course  nothing  like  neatness  or 
order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stalls  of  the 
merchants  at  Hurdwar.  Each  strives  to 
make  the  merits  of  his  commodities  known 
by  clamorous  commendations.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  a  good  judge  of  every  article  to  avoid 
being  taken  in,  and  to  be  tolerably  expert  at 
driving  a  bargain :  the  venders  demanding 
exorbitant  sums,  which  they  lower  gradually 
when  convinced  tliat  they  have  no  chance  of 
succeeding  in  obtaining  more  than  a  tenth 
part. 


The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  supposed  to 
derive  additional  sanctity  at  the  expiration  of 
every  twelfth  year,  and  the  concourse  of  pil- 
grims is  much  greater  upon  these  anniversa- 
ries. The  astronomers  in  attendance  calculate 
the  precise  moment  in  which  ablution  is  sup- 
posed to  be  particularly  beneficial,  and,  at  the 
sounding  of  the  Brahminical  shell,  the  anxioi^ 
crowds  precipitate  themselves  into  the  water. 
In  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
principal  ghaut,  the  simultaneous  rush  was 
formerly  attended  with  great  danger,  and 
frequently  with  loss  of  life.    A  dreadful  con- 
cussion, in  which  numbers  perished,  deter- 
mined the  British  government  to  remedy  the 
evil ;  a  more  commodious  passage  to  the 
river  was  constructed,  and  the  returning  pil- 
grims, when  they  saw  the  preparations  made 
to  secure  their  safety,  mingled  shouts  and 
blessings  upon  their  human  benefactors,  with 
their  acclamations  to  Mahadeva.    The  liveli- 
ness with  which  the  Hindoos  express  their 
gratitude,  and  their  quick  sensibility  to  kind- 
ness and  attention  to  their  convenience  and 
comfort,  seem  incompatible  with  the  apathe- 
tic temperament  manifested  upon  many  occa- 
sions.   The  prejudices  of  caste,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  predestinarianism,  which  render 
them  indifferent  to  sufferings,  are  the  causes 
of  this  inconsistency,  and,  so  great  is  their 
effect,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  one 
and  the  same  person  could  display  such  con- 
trary feelings, — so  much  coldness,  and  torpor 
at  one  period,  and  so  much  emotion  and  viva- 
city at  another.    At  Hurdwar,  all  the  enthu- 
siastic elements  of  the  native  character  are 
called  into  action ;  the  pilgrims  and  merchants 
are  lively  and  energetic  beyond  the  sober  con- 
ceptions of  the  English  spectators,  who  look 
on  half-stupified  by  the  clamour,  and  all 
astonishment  at  the  power  of  the  human 
lunffs  exhibited  in  a  manner  almost  exceed- 
ing  belief.  The  noises  incidental  to  a  crowd- 
ed Indian  assemblage  have  been  too  often  de- 
scribed to  need  repetition;  but  they  are  so 
supereminently  astounding  at  Hurdwar,  that 
no  account  of  the  ordinary  din  and  dissonance 
can  afford  the  faintest  notion  of  the  uproar 
which  prevails.    The  ringing  of  bells,  the 
firing  of  cannon,  and  the  loud  huzza  of  Eu- 
ropean multitudes,  however  deafening,  are 
nothing  to  the  wild  and  continuous  discord 
which  assails  the  ear  at  this  meeting.  The 
bawling  and  drumming  of  the  fakiis  never 
appear  to  cease  during  a  single  instant;  then, 
in  addition  to  the  most  horrid  blasts  the  direst 
trumpet  ever  blew,  we  have  the  Brahminical 
shell,  the  nohut,  the  dhole,  and  the  gong.  The 
animals,  terrified  by  the  confusion  around 
them,  neigh,  bellow,  grunt,  and  roar,  with 
more  than  usual  vehemence,  and  this  tumult 
continues,  night  and  day,  without  the  slightest 
interval  of  peace.    The  instant  that  the  voice 
of  a  jogce  or  other  devotee  fails,  he  applies 
himself  to  his  bell,  ringing  with  astounding 
clamour  until  the  lungs  can  come  into  play 
again. 

The  only  ceremonial  used  by  the  bathers 
is  that  of  ablution,  which  consists  merely  in 
dipping  in  the  Ganges,  and  in  paying  the  tri- 
bute, collected  carefully  by  the  attendant 
Brahmins.    Those  who  are  desirous  of  se- 


curing a  large  share  of  the  good  things  of 
this  and  the  next  world,  are  proportionably 
liberal  to  the  religious  mendicants,  who  form 
the  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  scene. 
The  more  dreadfully  degraded  from  the  dig- 
nity of  men,  the  more  filthy,  squalid,  and  in- 
decent in  their  appearance,  the  higher  is  the 
veneration  with  Avhich  these  fakirs  are  re- 
garded. Though  sufficiently  numerous  in 
other  places,  they  repair  in  troops  to  Hurd- 
war, occupying  the  verandahs,  galleries,  and 
roofs  of  the  principal  buildings,  and  stages  of 
bamboo  erected  for  their  accommodation  in 
the  centre  of  the  stream,  superintending  the 
devotions  of  the  bathers,  which  are  however, 
generally  speaking,  confined  to  manifestations 
of  joy  at  having  obtained  the  end  and  object 
of  a  long  and  toilsome  pilgrimage.  The 
latest  accounts  from  India  state  that  the  fair 
at  Hurdwar  is  upon  the  decline,  and  that 
many  of  the  Brahmins,  who  were  formerly 
attached  to  its  temples,  have  taken  service 
under  Europeans.  By  some,  this  falling  off 
in  religious  enthusiasm  is  attributed  to  the 
conviction  (mainly  produced  by  the  subjection 
of  Bhurtpore),  that  it  is  impossible  to  with- 
stand the  power  of  the  Christians,  who  will 
sooner  or  later  induce  all  India  to  conform 
to  their  creed,  and  this  idea  has  doubtless 
considerable  weight  with  a  superstitious  peo- 
ple. But,  however,  in  remarking  upon  the 
lukewarmness  observable,  all  over  Hindostan, 
towards  festivals  formerly  exciting  the  highest 
degree  of  reverential  regard,  the  labours  of 
the  missionaries  must  not  be  wholly  over- 
looked and  forgotten.  Since  the  period  in 
which  the  English  first  obtained  a  footing  in 
India,  the  efforts  of  these  zealous  disciples 
have  been  unremitting;  they  are  always  to 
be  found  in  large  and  promiscuous  assem- 
blies, standing  at  the  ghauts,  or  sitting  in  the 
porches  of  the  temples,  distributing  tracts  to 
the  passers-by,  and  expounding  the  Scriptures 
to  such  as  will  listen  to  them.  Not  discou- 
raged by  their  apparent  want  of  success,  they 
have  continued  to  exercise  the  duties  of  their 
calling  with  untiring  activity,  and  we  should 
do  great  injustice  to  the  intellectual  powers 
of  many  of  the  classes  of  the  natives,  if  we 
did  not  suppose  that  the  perusal  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  Holy  Writings  as  have  been 
placed  for  the  purpose  in  their  hands,  has 
not  had  the  effect  of  disturbing  their  belief  in 
the  monstrous  fallacies  of  the  Hindoo  relicion. 
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BARROWS  VISIT  TO  ICELAND. 

(Continued  from  page  330.) 

"  Early  the  next  morning  I  stript  off  my 
clothes  to  perform  my  ablutions  and  to  shave 
myself  by  the  margin  of  the  basin,  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  operation  I  felt  a  sudden  motion 
of  the  earth,  and  a  rumbling  noise  beneath 
resembling  somewhat  the  crashing  noise  of  a 
large  body  of  ice  bi'eaking  up  in  a  thaw;  and 
the  water  at  once  overflowed  the  basin.  I 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  drenched 
with  scalding  water  of  the  temperature  of 
about  190°  of  Fahrenheit,  but  still  no  eruption 
took  place.  I  observed  on  this  occasion,  and 
afterwards,  that  four  or  five  ravens  came  and 
perched  themselves  on  the  rim  of  the  basin 


i  1  on  the  leeward  side,  evidently  enjoying  the 
r  :  steam  as  it  rolled  over  them. 
II  I      "  The  water  having  again  subsided,  I  next 
i  visited  an  aperture  close  to  the  hill,  to  which 
■  I  my  attention  had  been  drawn  by  the  constant 
•  j  noise  that  was  made  by  the  steam  it  was 
6  j  emitting :  it  was  quite  different  from  that  of 
any  other  of  the  fountains,  and  the  noise  re- 
J     sembled  that,  only  louder,  which  is  made 
when  the  steam  is  let  off  from  the  boiler  of 
i     the  steam-engine.    On  a  closer  approach  to 
f     it,  a  constant  rumbling  noise  was  heard  im- 
ri     mediately  below  it,  and  apparently  at  a  very 
deep  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
'  From  its  situation  and  its  height  on  the  side 
of  the  hill,  above  the  ordinary  height  of  the 
other  springs,  and  particularly  from  the  vio- 
lence with  which  the  eruption  of  steam  took 
place,  I  had  little  doubt  of  its  being  that  same 
chimney,  from  this  great  subterranean  labo- 
ratory, which  Sir  John  Stanley  has  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  Roaring  Geyser,  though 
during  our  stay  it  only  emitted  steam  and  no 
water,  but  never  ceased  making  a  roaring 
noise,  and  sending  out  volumes  of  steam.  This 
partial  change  in  its  character  may  easily 
enough  be  accounted  for :  large  fragments  of 
rock  had  fallen  into  its  orifice  from  the  im- 
pending side  of  the  hill,  and  so  completely 
choked  it  up,  as  no  doubt  to  have  diverted 
the  water  into  some  other  channel,  while  the 
steam  continued  to  find  its  way  through  the 
interstices  between  the  fragments  of  rock. 

"  The  obstinate  geyser,  to  our  continued 
mortification,  still  remained  tranquil  during 
the  whole  of  this  day,  with  the  exception  only 
of  two  or  three  occasional  ebullitions,  of  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  height,  each  of  which  was 
preceded  by  the  usual  rumbling  noise  below 
the  surface.  Towards  the  evening,  however, 
our  attention  was  called  to  another  quarter 
of  these  Phlegrsean  fields,  where  a  large 
opening  or  tube  was  observed,  the  margin  of 
which  was  almost  even  with  the  general  sur- 
face, the  small  mound  and  basin  being  scai'cely 
discernible.  We  had  previously  noticed  this'in 
a  perfectly  tranquil  state,  and  doubted  whether 
it  was  an  old  worn-out  geyser  or  a  new  one. 
We  could  perceive,  at  the  depth  of  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  water  in  a  state  of 
ebullition,  but  without  any  apparent  intention 
of  rising  higher.  The  circumstance  that  now 
attracted  our  attention,  was  that  of  observing 
our  guides  digging  up  and  throwing  into  the 
orifice  large  masses  of  peat  or  turf.  The 
guides  seemed  to  think  that,  by  such  provoca- 
tion, they  might  succeed  in  bringing  on  an 
eruption ;  and  as  this  was  a  wished-for  event, 
we  all  lent  our  assistance  in  heaving  in  turf 
and  peat  in  large  quantities ;  and  sure  enough 
the  boiling  fluid,  as  if  filled  with  rage  and  in- 
dignation at  such  treatment,  burst  forth  almost 
instantaneously,  and  without  giving  the  least 
notice,  with  a  most  violent  eruption,  heaving 
up  a  column  of  mud  and  water  with  fragments 
of  peat,  as  black  as  ink,  to  the  height  of  sixty 
or  seventy  feet,  and  continuing  to  do  so  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes,  when  it  subsided,  and 
all  the  water  sunk  into  the  shaft,  where  it  re- 
mained in  a  tranquil  state  at  its  former  depth.* 


•  The  Tiolence  of  this  geyser  is  well  described  by 
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The  masses  of  turf  had  been  completely  shat- 
tered to  atoms,  and  dissolved  as  it  were  in  the 
water,  which  did  not  recover  the  usual  trans- 
parency of  the  geyser  waters  when  it  ceased : 
the  fragments  of  turf  in  descending  fell  back 
into  the  shaft. 

"  The  guides  remarked  that  this  was  the 
first  time  this  geyser  had  played  for  upwards 
of  a  month,  the  Prince  of  Denmark  and  his 
party  having  choked  it  by  throwing  in  a 
quantity  of  large  stones.  In  a  comparatively 
small  aperture  like  this,  as  in  the  Roaring 
Geyser,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  may  be 
choked  up  by  heaping  in  stones,  and  that 
steam  only  will  force  its  way  through  the 
water,  though  this  would  perhaps  be  done  at 
the  risk  of  blowing  out  some  fresh  orifice. 
The  name  given  to  this  geyser  by  the  Ice- 
landers is  StrocJcr,  the  shaker,  or  agitator ; 
and  from  its  position  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  must  be  that  which  Sir  John  Stanley  has 
called  the  New  Geyser ;  but  the  rim  or  wall 
which  he  mentions  as  surrounding  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, however,  that  there  is  close  to  this 
geyser  an  empty  shaft,  which  emitted  neither 
steam  nor  water,  round  the  margin  of  which 
there  was  a  ridge  of  earth  and  deposit  form- 
ing a  kind  of  wall;  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why,  in  such  a  situation,  by  some  convulsion 
or  breaking  down  of  the  earth  below,  in  the 
course  of  forty-five  years,  the  old  one  may 
not  have  been  closed  up  and  the  new  one 
opened  out.  Sir  John  Stanley,  indeed,  ob- 
serves that,  before  the  month  of  June,  1789, 
the  year  he  visited  Iceland,  his  New  Geyser 
had  not  played  with  any  great  degree  of  vio- 
lence, at  least  for  a  considerable  time ;  but 
that  in  the  month  of  June  this  quarter  of 
Iceland  had  suffered  some  very  severe  shocks 
of  an  earthquake,  and  that  it  was  not  unlikely 
many  of  the  cavities  communicating  with  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  had  been  then  enlarged, 
and  new  sources  of  water  opened  into  them. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  these  boil- 
ing fountains,  like  most  volcanoes,  should  not 
lie  dormant  for  a  time,  or  change  the  place 
of  their  eruption,  just  as  the  pouring  lava 
forsakes  the  old  volcanic  cones  on  the  sum- 
mits, to  niake  itself  new  ones  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountain,  supposing  the  proximate  agent 
of  both  to  be  the  same. 

"  While  we  were  looking  at  the  exertions 
of  this  violent  geyser,  most  properly  so  called, 
as  the  word  gys,  implies  to  rush  out  with  im- 
petuosity, our  attention  was  attracted  to  an- 
other little  roaring  fountain  not  far  from  us, 
throwing  out  immense  volumes  of  steam,  but 
the  small  jets  of  water  did  not  mount  higher 
than  three  or  four  feet :  they  were,  however. 


Dr.  Holland  ; — "  The  scene,"  he  says,  "  was  a  wonder- 
ful one:  we  saw  before  us  a  solid  massive  column  of 
water  and  steam  rising  from  the  ground  with  immense 
impetuosity,  violence,  and  noise,  to  a  height  of  not  less 
than  seventy  or  eighty  feet.  Nor  was  this  a  momentary 
appearance :  the  water,  indeed,  which  at  first  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  column,  gradually  lessened  in  quan- 
tity, and  in  a  few  minutes  almost  wholly  disappeared. 
But  the  impetuous  rushing  forth  of  the  steam  was  in- 
creased by  the  removal  of  the  superincumbent  pressure, 
and  it  burst  out  with  a  violence  which  seemed  to  tear 
up  the  very  earth  through  which  it  passed."' — Dr.  Hol- 
land's MS.  Journal. 
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so  constant  and  so  regular,  that  we  were  in- 
duced to  time  fhem;  and  we  found  that  at  in- 
tervals of  between  twenty  and  thirty  minutes 
we  were  quite  sure  of  having  a  burst  of  steam 
and  water,  each  of  which  rarely  continued 
above  four  minutes. 

"  The  extraordinary  regularity  of  this  little 
fountain,  so  different  from  the  Great  Geyser 
or  the  larger  Strockr,  would  almost  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  it  must  have  a  steam  appa- 
ratus of  its  own  wholly  distinct  from  any 
other.  This  "  wonderfully  amusing  little 
fountain,"  as  one  of  our  travellers  has  appro- 
priately called  it,  is  named  the  Little  Strockr. 
It  plays  through  a  small  tube  incrusted  with 
stone  like  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  of 
the  Great  Geyser,  from  whence  its  antiquity 
may  be  inferred ;  for  it  cannot  be  imagined 
that  a  siliceous  coating  of  this  kind,  deposited 
by  water  in  which  silex  is  with  difficulty  de- 
tected, and  where  the  rush  of  it  is  almost  in- 
cessantj  could  have  assumed  so  solid  a  tex- 
ture in  a  short  space  of  time.  The  Little 
Strockr  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  group  of 
small  springs,  not  fewer  than  a  dozen,  two  of 
which  only  threw  up  water,  and  these  not 
higher  than  two  or  three  feet,  something  re- 
sembling the  jets  that  may  be  seen  when  one 
of  the  fire-plugs  in  the  streets  of  London  is 
drawn  out;  but  all  of  them  threw  out  steam 
constantly,  as  if  they  had  been  intended  as  so 
many  safety-valves  :  the  temperature  of  these 
in  general  was  as  nearly  as  may  be  210°. 

Just  under  the  Laugerfell  hill,  and  from 
the  sides  of  which  I  have  supposed  the  Roar- 
ing Geyser  to  have  been  choked  up,  are  a 
great  number  of  mud  springs,  some  of  a  red 
colour,  some  gray,  and  some  brown,  the  gene- 
ral temperature  being  about  195°,  out  of 
which  very  little  steam  -was  observed  to  es- 
cape. There  were  so  many  of  these  holes 
about  the  place,  and  the  ground  seemed  to  be 
so  tender,  that  it  was  exceedingly  unpleasant, 
if  not  dangerous,  to  remain  long  upon  it :  they 
are  separated  from  the  mound  of  the  Great 
Geyser  by  a  small  ravine,  the  side  of  which 
next  to  the  mud  springs  was  composed  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth  or  bole,  tinged  with  a  yellow- 
ish or  ochre  colour — apparently  a  kind  of 
ferruginous  clay.  The  sloping  descent  from 
the  edge  of  the.  basin  formed  the  termination 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine. 

"  This  day,  the  4th  of  August,  as  well  as 
the  former  one,  passed  over  without  any  fresh 
symptoms  of  an  explosion  from  the  Great 
Geyser.  Annoying  as  this  was  in  the  ex- 
treme, we  had  so  set  our  mmds  on  an  exhibi- 
tion of  its  powers,  as  to  come  to  a  determina- 
tion not  to  quit  the  spot  till  we  had  received 
that  gratification,  though  we  had  very  nearly 
got  to  the  end  of  our  provisions  without  the 
means  of  recruiting  them.  A  Norwegian 
servant  of  Mr.  Knudtzqn  was  as  anxious  as 
ourselves — indeed,  so  much  so,  that  he  sat 
up  all  night — and  fortunately  he  did  so,  for 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  we 
were  fast  asleep,  having  been  kept  awake  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  night  by  the 
rumbling  noise  under  the  earth  at  different 
periods,  he  hastily  entered  the  tent,  and  said 
that,  from  the  incessant  noise  and  the  violent 
rushing  of  the  steam  he  had  no  doubt  an 
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eruption  was  about  to  take  place.  We  were 
of  course  instantly  on  our  legs ;  and  just  as 
we  arrived  at  the  spot,  a  few  jets  were  thrown 
up  to  no  great  height,  and  we  were  once  more 
inaking  up  our  minds  to  another  disappoint- 
ment, when  suddenly,  as  if  by  a  violent  effort, 
the  shaft  discharged  a  full  column  of  water 
and  steam,  the  former  mounting  in  a  grand 
mass  to  the  height,  as  we  estimated  it,  of  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  feet.  I  must  ob- 
serve, however,  it  is  but  an  estimate,  as  the 
rolling  volumes  of  steam  generally  enveloped 
the  column  of  water,  and  accompanied  it  to 
the  very  highest  point,  so  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  get  a  fair  view  of  it,  much  less  to  measure 
it  with  any  degree  of  certainty ;  but  I  feel 
pretty  confident  that  I  have  not  overstated 
the  height.  I  may  here  observe  that  these 
foiling  clouds,  which  in  common  parlance  I 
have  called  steam,  are  not  that  pure  unmixed 
steam  which  is  constantly  converted  into  mois- 
ture, and  vanishes  when  it  escapes  into  the 
open  air,  like  that  which  is  let  off  from  the 
boilers  of  steam-engines,  but  is  here  accom- 
panied by  a  kind  of  smoke  and  spray  from 
the  boiling  water,  that  require  some  little 
time  to  melt  away  and  leave  the  atmosphere 
clear. 

"  No  sooner  was  the  eruption  over,  and 
the  water  had  subsided  into  the  shaft,  the 
steam  continuing  to  arise,  than  the  birds  of 
Odin  made  their  appearance,  and  perched 
themselves  on  the  margin  of  the  basin  on  the 
leeward  side,  while  we  were  standing  on  the 
opposite  margin  not  twenty  yards  distant.  I 
could  not  learn  from  our  guides  that  any  sa- 
cred character  was  attached  to  this  bird,  but, 
as  already  stated,  it  is  considered  as  a  bird  of 
ill  omen.  Their  remarkable  confidence  in 
man  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  proof  that 
they  are  not  molested  by  him.  As  a  further 
proof  of  this,  one  of  our  party  sent  a  ball 
through  one  of  a  large  group  assembled  on 
the  beach  of  Reikiavik,  which  had  shown 
great  confidence,  but  after  this  circumstance 
they  avoided  us  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  come  near  them.  The 
farmers  watch  their  movements,  but  seem  to 
be  afraid  to  take  measures  for  destroying 
them,  and  yet  they  are  among  their  greatest 
enemies :  they  are  always  on  the  watch  dur- 
ing the  lambing  season  to  pounce  upon  and 
carry  off  the  young  lambs ;  in  the  winter 
specially  they  hover  over  the  farm-houses, 
seizing  every  thing  they  can  lay  their  claws 
upon,  and  will  not  be  driven  away — indeed, 
they  sometimes  hovered  over  us  in  such  a 
manner,  as  if  they  were  only  waiting  an  op- 
portunity to  pounce  upon  us.  The  Icelandic 
raven  is  a  very  powerful  bird,  much  larger 
and  stronger  than  those  in  tiie  more  southern 
parts  of  Europe. 

"  Sir  John  Stanley  has  observed  that,  when 
he  was  on  this  remarkable  spot,  the  eruptions 
of  the  Great  Geyser  took  place  every  two 
hours.  When  the  one  I  have  spoken  of 
ceased,  it  was  four  hours  before  we  had  the 
satisfaction  of  witnessing  a  second,  and  that 
only  rose  to  the  height  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  continued  only  about  a  minute,  when 
the  water  subsided  almost  innnediately.  An 
hour  after  this  we  had  a  third,  which  ascended 


probably  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  this 
may  have  continued  to  act  for  about  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  two  hours  after  this,  that  is  to  say 
about  eleven  o'clock,  the  usual  rising  of  the 
water  in  the  basin,  and  the  boiling  up  of  that 
in  the  shaft,  were  observed,  and  a  fourth 
eruption  speedily  followed,  the  water  being 
forced  up  to  the  same  height  or  thereabouts 
as  the  last. 

"While  contemplating  this  grand  exhibi- 
tion of  nature,  my  mind,  as  if  by  an  involun- 
tary impulse,  seemed  to  carry  me  back  to 
the  period,  now  more  than  sixty  years  ago, 
when  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  standing 
perhaps  on  the  very  spot  on  which  I  now 
stood,  in  wonder  and  admiration  of  this  grand 
phenomenon;  and  from  him,  by  a  natural 
transition,  I  had  in  full  recollection  the  splen- 
did print  and  drawings  which  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley had  the  kindness  to  show  me  in  London 
previous  to  my  departure.  I  was  exceedingly 
desirous  of  transferring  to  paper  something 
that  might  bear  a  resemblance  of  this  erup- 
tion of  the  Great  Geyser,  but  failed  to  suc- 
ceed to  my  satisfaction :  indeed,  I  considered 
it  impossible  to  fix  its  features  on  paper,  as 
they  are  constantly  varying,  sometimes  the 
whole  column  of  water  being  completely  hid- 
den from  top  to  bottom  by  the  clouds  of 
steam  and  vapour  that  envelop  it,  sometimes 
but  partially  hidden,  and  the  colours  con- 
stantly changing  their  hues  as  the  sun  or  the 
clouds  intervene. 

"  The  beholder  is  astounded  by  the  inces- 
sant noise  and  rapid  motion  of  so  vast  a  co- 
lumn of  water  darted  with  so  much  violence 
and  velocity  into  the  air,  and  is  quite  unpre- 
pared to  give  any  thing  like  a  faithful  sketch 
of  the  infinite  changes  of  form  and  colour 
which  both  the  water  and  the  steam  assume. 
The  picture  given  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie 
exhibits  one  great  mass  of  steam  only,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  water,  from  which  I 
judge  he  must  have  witnessed  it  on  a  calm 
day. 

"  Our  curiosity  being  now  pretty  well  sa- 
tisfied,— our  provisions  nearly  exhausted, — 
ourselves  and  our  people  not  a  little  fatigued 
by  a  three  days'  journey,  and  two  nights 
spent  amidst  the  boiling  cauldrons  and  the 
steam  of  these  Phlegraean  fields, — we  made 
up  our  minds  to  sound  a  retreat,  and  bend  our 
steps  homeward." 

POMPEII. 

From  nrooks's  Letters,  an  American  Traveller. 

One  of  our  next  visits  out  of  Naples  was  to 
the  far-famed  Pompeii — distance  about  twelve 
miles.  We  hired  a  carriage  in  Naples,  and 
at  early  morn  were  upon  our  way.  By  ten 
o'clock  we  were  in  the  street  of  the  tombs, 
and  upon  the  gates  of  that  city,  which  from 
the  year  79  was  lost,  till  accident  discovered 
the  place  where  it  was  in  1750.  If  I  were 
to  undertake  to  tell  all  that  is  now  to  be  seen 
in  this  city,  I  should  but  make  a  catalogue, 
and  interest  no  one,  and  therefore  I  will  limit 
myself  in  as  brief  a  description  as  possible. 
Unearthed  as  Pompeii  now  is,  with  its  roof- 
less houses  that  the  superincumbent  weight 
has  tumbled  in,  the  first  impression  is  not  that 


this  is  the  mansion  of  the  dead  of  so  many 
centuries,  and  this  impression  is  strengthened 
by  the  fresh  and  almost  new  appearance  that 
all  the  buildings  exhibit  ^  but  when  one  sees 
so  many  tombs  lining  a  single  street,  and 
when  one  sees  streets  so  narrow,  houses  so 
small,  and  so  strangely  built,  that  first  im- 
pression soon  yields  to  another  which  shows 
that  this  city  is  not  of  this  century,  nor  even 
of  many  of  the  past  that  have  gone  by.  Mo- 
dern you  see  it  is  not,  for  there  is  nothing 
modern  in  all  its  arrangements.  The  middle 
ages,  you  also  see,  have  left  no  stamp  upon 
it,  for  there  is  nothing  of  a  Gothic,  or  Sara- 
cen, or  Arabic  look.  Thus  the  mind  wanders 
backwards,  till  it  fixes  itself  upon  a  period, 
when  it  finds  as  it  were  an  illustration,  in  a 
city  rescued  from  the  dead,  and  yet  preserved 
in  all  its  freshness,  of  the  books  and  of  the 
classics  of  other  days,  with  which  his  reading 
has  made  him  familiar.  Pompeii,  now  ex- 
posed as  it  is  to  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  a  city 
of  Magna  Graecia  bequeathed  to  us,  as  it 
were.  We  have  in  it  one  of  the  very  best 
histories  of  the  past,  and  such  a  history  as  no 
book  can  tell.  Before  I  had  seen  this  city, 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  intimate  links  that  there 
were  between  our  times  and  the  times  of  old. 
The  barbarian  invaders  of  Italy  never  finding 
Pompeii,  buried  in  ashes  as  it  was,  of  course, 
could  never  disturb  or  overthrow  aught  that 
was  in  it,  and  even  time  and  age  were  defied, 
for  what  these  ashes  had  hidden,  ceased  to 
grow  old  any  longer  ;  and  thus  Pompeii  has 
come  down  to  us,  just  as  it  was  when  the  in- 
habitants fled  from  its  walls  in  terror  of  the 
irruptions  of  Vesuvius.  Thus  we  step  into  a 
city  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  old,  but 
old  age  has  not  touched  it,  and  we  see  the 
habitations  of  the  men  of  that  day,  which 
they  seemed  but  a  moment  before  to  have 
left  for  us  to  visit.  How  many  things  we  see 
all  like  the  present  day,  and  how  little  time 
has  changed  us  in  much  of  life.  In  the  pave- 
ments  of  the  streets  can  be  seen  the  very  holes 
that  the  wheels  of  the  carriages  had  worn, 
which  was  to  me  one  of  the  freshest  relics  of 
old  antiquity.  Thimbles,  needles,  perfumes, 
false  hair,  eyebrows,  cosmetics,  flesh-scrap- 
ers, paint  and  rouge  were  found  in  simie  of 
the  boudoirs  of  some  of  the  women.  Vanity, 
you  see,  was  the  same  then,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  as  it  is  now.  The  horror  of  the 
affright  of  that  awful  day  when  Pompeii  was 
overwhelmed,  is  best  seen  in  the  villa  of  Dio- 
med,  which  is  but  a  little  way  out  of  the  city. 
Two  skeletons  were  found  in  his  garden,  (who 
had  been  probably  flying  toward  the  sea,)  that 
nearest  the  door  had  keys  in  one  hand,  and 
a  gold  ring,  ornamented  with  two  separate 
heads  in  the  other,  and  not  far  from  these 
skeletons  were  found  fragments  of  silver 
vases,  and  a  linen  wrapper,  containing  eighty- 
eight  pieces  of  silver  money,  ten  of  gold,  and 
nine  of  bronze.  In  this  garden  is  seen  what 
was  a  reservoir  for  fish,  and  a  jet  d'eau  ;  an- 
cient wine-jars  are  still  resting  in  the  cellar 
against  the  walls,  to  which  they  are  glued  by 
dust  and  ashes  :  and  here  the  skeletons  of 
eighteen  grown  persons  and  two  children  (one 
of  them  quite  a  baby)  were  discovered.  Per- 
fect impressions  of  each  corpse  were  distin* 
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guishable  in  the  dust  and  ashes,  which  pro- 
bably drifted  through  the  loopholes  into  this 
cellar.  Several  necklaces,  with  other  gold 
ornaments,  silver  and  bronze,  a  piece  of  coral, 
a  comb,  die,  were  among  the  valuables  which, 
in  the  fright,  a  young  woman,  who  was  one 
of  the  skeletons,  had  grasped  in  her  hands 
when  she,  with  the  family,  fled  to  this  cellar 
for  a  retreat.  Copies  of  these  necklaces,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  curious  things  in  Pom- 
peii, are  now  manufactured  and  sold  in  Na- 
ples, and  it  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  to 
wear  them  at  the  present  day. 

As  we  went  into  the  city  by  the  Via  Do- 
mitiana  as  it  was  called,  the  road  upon  which 
were  the  tombs,  as  upon  the  Appian  way  out 
of  Rome,  not  only  tombs  are  seen — among 
which  the  Pompeians  seemed  to  have  their 
seats  of  pleasure,  without  that  fear  of  the 
presence  of  the  dead  that  now  besets  all  of 
us  of  this  day — but  an  inn  is  seen,  where 
strangers  were  lodged  when  strangers  were 
not  permitted  to  sleep  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  This  inn  appears  to  have  been 
capacious,  and  to  have  be(5n  provided  with 
horses  and  carriages,  as  remains  of  a  cart, 
the  tire  of  wheels  with  six  spokes,  the  skele- 
ton of  a  donkey,  and  a  piece  of  bronze 
resembling  a  horse's  bit,  were  found  there. 
The  excavation  of  the  portico  of  this  inn 
brought  to  light  five  human  skeletons,  four 
of  which  (locked  in  each  other's  arms)  are 
supposed  to  be  those  of  a  mother  and  her 
children,  who,  on  reaching  the  portico  were 
suffocated  by  showers  of  ashes.  Close  to  the 
city  gate  is  seen  the  sentry-box,  which  was 
also  occupied  by  a  soldier,  who  died  at  his 
post — as  a  skeleton,  a  lance,  and  the  crest  of 
a  helmet,  were  found  within  it.  On  entering 
the  city,  another  inn  is  seen,  with  all  the 
■appendages  of  a  traiteur^s  kitchen,  &c.  A 
building  called  a  coffee-house  is  also  here,  but 
thus  called  without  much  reason,  as  coffee 
was  a  drink  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  ignorant  of.  Probably  it  answered  the 
purpose  of  the  restaurants  of  the  present  day. 
It  may  have  been  the  place  where  the  ancients 
bought  their  vomits,  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  take — the  wretches — when  they 
wanted  to  do  justice  to  a  good  dinner  !  The 
house  of  the  vestals,  with  the  word  salve  (wel- 
come) wrought  in  mosaic,  was  also  shown. 
The  anatomical  theatre  is  not  far  off,  where 
were  found  above  forty  chirurgical  instru- 
ments, some  resembling  those  of  modern 
times,  and  others  of  which  the  use  is  un- 
known. The  custom-house,  a  soap  manufac- 
tory, and  a  public  banking  house,  are  here 
pointed  out.  The  house  of  Caius  Sallust  is 
among  the  remarkable  houses  shown.  A  foun- 
tain of  peculiar  beauty  adorned  the  quadran- 
gle, and  opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  was 
a  small  flower-garden,  in  which  the  triclinium 
for  summer  dinners  still  remains.  In  the 
rooms  appropriated  to  the  females  of  this 
house,  are  tolerably  well  preserved  paintings 
in  fresco,  such  as  Diana  and  Actseon,  Europa, 
Phryxus  and  Helle,  Mars,  Venus  and  Cupid. 
The  room  which  contains  the  last-mentioned 
picture  is  beautifully  paved  with  African  mar- 
bles, and  paintings.  In  a  neighbouring  lane 
was  discovered  the  skeleton  of  a  woman  sup- 


posed to  be  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  with 
three  of  her  servants.  A  small  quantity  of 
money,  a  silver  mirror,  which  Grecian  ladies 
carried  about  them,  intagli  set  in  gold  rings, 
a  pair  of  ear-rings,  a  necklace  composed 
of  gold  chains,  and  five  gold  bracelets,  were 
found  among  these  skeletons. 

As  we  went  on  yet  further,  our  conductor, 
who  is  an  officer  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  who  watched  us  narrowly  lest  we 
should  plunder  a  relic,  pointed  out  a  farrier's 
shop,  then  the  abode  of  the  ballet-master,  de- 
corated with  frescoes,  representing  musical 
instruments,  theatrical  scenery,  &;c.,  a  che- 
mist's and  druggist's  shop,  and  a  restaurant, 
among  other  buildings.  A  house  called  "the 
house  of  a  dramatic  poet,"  was  one  of  the 
most  expensive  and  elegantly  adorned  private 
dwellings  that  we  saw.  Beautiful  frescoes 
were  found  in  this  house,  which  artists  class 
with  the  best  productions  of  Raphael.  Thus 
you  see,  that  even  in  the  art  of  painting,  if 
their  judgment  be  true,  we  are  not  ahead  of 
the  ancients.  What  most  struck  me,  as  I 
looked  upon  this  house,  was  the  classical  and 
rich  manner  of  its  decoration. 


STUPENDOUS  WATERFALiI.. 

In  Captain  Back's  journal  of  his  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  sea,  is  the  following  account  of 
a  waterfall,  situated  at  a  short  distance  from 
Fort  Reliance,  and  near  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  which  discharges  the  waters  of  the 
chain  of  large  lakes — the  Aylmer,  the  Clin- 
ton-Golden, and  the  Artillery — into  the  Great 
Slave  Lake  : — 

"  From  the  only  point  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  visible,  we  could  distinguish  the 
river  coming  sharp  round  a  rock,  and  falling 
into  an  upper  basin  almost  concealed  by  in- 
tervening rocks  ;  whence  it  broke  in  one  vast 
sheet  into  a  chasm  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  yet  in  appearance  so  narrow, 
that  we  fancied  we  could  almost  step  across 
it.  Out  of  this  the  spray  rose  in  misty  co- 
lumns several  hundred  feet  above  our  heads  ; 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  see  the  main  fall 
from  the  side  on  which  we  were,  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring  I  paid  a  second  visit  to  it,  ap- 
proaching from  the  western  bank.  The  road 
to  it,  which  I  then  traversed  in  snow  shoes, 
was  fatiguing  in  the  extreme,  and  scarcely 
less  dangerous  ;  for,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
steep  ascents,  fissures  in  the  rocks,  and  deep 
snow  in  the  valleys,  we  had  sometimes  to 
creep  along  the  narrow  shelves  of  precipices 
slippery  with  the  frozen  mist  that  fell  on 
them.  But  it  was  a  sight  which  well  repaid 
any  risk.  My  first  impression  was  of  a  strong 
resemblance  to  an  iceberg  in  Smeerenberg 
Harbour,  Spitzbergen.  The  whole  face  of  the 
rocks  forming  the  chasm  was  entirely  coated 
with  blue,  green,  and  white  ice,  in  thousands 
of  pendent  icicles  ;  and  there  were,  moreover, 
caverns,  fissures,  and  overhanging  ledges  in 
all  imaginable  varieties  of  form,  so  curious 
and  beautiful,  as  to  surpass  any  thing  of  which 
I  had  ever  heard  or  read.  The  immediate 
approaches  were  extremely  hazardous,  nor 
could  we  obtain  a  perfect  view  of  the  lower 
fall,  in  consequence  of  the  projection  of  the 


western  cliffs.  At  the  lowest  position  which 
we  were  able  to  attain,  we  were  still  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
bed  of  the  river  beneath  ;  and  this,  instead 
of  being  narrow  enough  to  step  across,  as  it 
had  seemed  from  the  opposite  heights,  was 
found  to  be  at  least  two  hundred  feet  wide. 

"  The  colour  of  the  water  varied  from  a 
very  light  to  a  very  dark  green  ;  and  the 
spray,  which  spread  a  dimness  above,  was 
thrown  up  in  clouds  of  light  gray.  Niagara, 
Wilberforce's  Falls  in  Hood's  River,  the  falls 
of  Kakabikka  near  Lake  Superior,  the  Swiss 
or  Italian  falls, — alihough  they  may  each 
"  charm  the  eye  with  dread,"  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  this  for  splendour  of  effect.  It 
was  the  most  imposing  spectacle  I  had  ever 
witnessed  ,•  and,  as  its  berg-like  appearance 
brought  to  mind  associations  of  another  scene, 
I  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  our  celebrated 
navigator,  Sir  Edward  Parry,  and  called  it 
Parry's  Falls." 

Interesting  Circumstance. — At  the  late  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  London  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  Christianity  among  the  Jews, 
the  following  statement  was  made,  deriv- 
ed from  communications  received  from  the 
bishop  of  Calcutta. 

In  the  visit  of  the  bishop  to  some  of  the 
Syrian  churches  in  his  very  extensive  dio- 
cese, he  had  come  to  a  place  called  Quoquin, 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  where  he  met  and 
was  mostly  received  by  settlements  of  black 
and  white  Jews.  The  black  Jews  traced  their 
origin  to  the  dispersion,  and  the  white,  he 
said,  he  supposed,  were  the  descendants  of 
Jews  and  some  half-caste  tribe.  These  Jews 
received  him  with  the  greatest  respect ;  on 
his  entrance  to  the  town  they  lined  both  sides 
of  the  way  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 
Knowing  the  object  of  his  journey,  they  re- 
quested him  to  deliver  them  an  address  or 
exhortation,  which  was  a  singular  request 
from  persons  of  their  creed  to  a  Christian 
bishop.  Finding  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
attending  the  matter,  he  did  address  them, 
and  went  on  to  prove,  that  Christ  the  Re- 
deemer, whom  they  had  rejected,  was  the  true 
and  promised  Messiah.  To  show  this,  he 
dwelt  upon  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  as  to  the 
seventy  weeks ;  he  also  quoted  to  them  the 
prophecy  of  Haggai ;  he  also  explained  to 
them,  that  though  now  dispersed  for  the  re- 
jection of  Christ,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  they  would  be  restored  to  God's  favour, 
for  which  he  quoted  the  prophecies  of  Zacha- 
riah.  The  Jews,  who  listened  to  him  through- 
out with  the  most  profound  attention,  thanked 
him  most  cordially  when  he  had  concluded. 
They  withdrew  the  veil,  and  showed  him  their 
Hebrew  Bible.  They  then  prayed  for  him  by 
name,  and  that  he  might  be  successful  in  the 
labour  of  love  which  was  the  object  of  his 
journey.  This  singular  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstance, taken  in  connection  with  the 
statements  in  the  report,  showed  that  there 
was  a  movement  among  the  Jews  themselves, 
evincing  an  earnest  desire  to  search  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ. — Christian  Intelligencer. 
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An  Epistle  of  Caution  and  Advice,  concern- 
ing the  Buying  and  Keeping  of  Slaves. 

From  our  Yearly  Meeting  for  the  provinces  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey,  held  at  Burlington  by  ad- 
journments, from  the  14th  day  of  the  9th  month,  1754, 
to  the  19th  of  the  same  inclusive. 

Dear  Friends, 

It  hath  frequently  been  the  concern  of  our 
yearly  meeting,  to  t';stify  their  uneasiness  and 
disunity  with  the  importation  and  purchasing 
of  negroes  and  other  slaves,,  and  to  direct  the 
j^OYerseers  of  the  several  meetings  to  advise 
'  and  deal  with  such  as  engage  therein.  And 
it  hath  likewise  been  the  continued  care  of 
many  weighty  Friends,  to  press  those  that 
bear  our  name,  to  guard,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, against  being  in  any  respect  concerned 
in  promoting  the  bondage  of  such  unhappy 
people  :  yet,  as  we  have  with  sorrow  to  ob- 
serve, that  their  number  is  of  late  increased 
amongst  us ;  we  have  thought  proper  to  make 
our  advice  and  judgment  more  public,  that 
none  may  plead  ignorance  of  our  principles 
therein  ;  and  also,  again  earnestly  to  exhort 
all  to  avoid  in  any  manner  encouraging  that 
practice  of  making  slaves  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Now  dear  Friends,  if  we  continually  bear 
in  mind  the  royal  law,  of  doing  to  others  as 
we  would  be  done  by,  we  shall  never  think  of 
bereaving  our  fellow-creatures  of  that  valua- 
ble blessing  liberty  ;  nor  endure  to  grow  rich 
by  their  bondage.  To  live  in  ease  and  plenty, 
by  the  toil  of  those  whom  violence  and  cruelty 
have  put  in  our  power,  is  neither  consistent 
with  Christianity  nor  common  justice  ;  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  draws  down 
the  displeasure  of  heaven  ;  it  being  a  melan- 
choly but  true  reflection,  that,  where  slave 
keeping  prevails,  pure  religion  and  sobriety 
decline,  as  it  evidently  tends  to  harden  the 
heart,  and  render  the  soul  less  susceptible  of 
that  holy  spirit  of  love,  meekness,  and  cha- 
rity, which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  a  true 
Christian. 

How  then  can  we  who  have  been  concerned 
to  publish  the  gospel  of  universal  love  and 
peace  among  mankind,  be  so  inconsistent  with 
ourselves,  as  to  purchase  such  who  are  pri- 
soners of  war ;  and  thereby  encourage  this 
antichri&tian  practice  ?  And  more  especially, 
as  many  of  these  poor  creatures  are  stolen 
away,  parents  from  children,  and  children 
from  parents,  and  others  who  were  in  good 
circumstances  in  their  native  country,  inhu- 
manly torn  from  what  they  esteemed  a  happy 
situation,  and  compelled  to  toil  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  too  often  extremely  cruel  !  What 
dreadful  scenes  of  murder  and  cruelty  those 
barbarous  ravages  must  occasion  in  these  un- 
happy people's  country,  are  too  obvious  to 
mention  :  let  us  make  their  case  our  own, 
and  consider  what  we  should  think,  and  how 
we  should  feel,  were  we  in  their  circum- 
stances. Remember  our  blessed  Redeemer's 
positive  command,  to  do  vnto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  unto  us,  and  that  with 
what  measure  we  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to 
us  again.  And  we  entreat  you  to  examine, 
whether  the  purchasing  of  a  negro  cither  born 
here  or  imported,  doth  not  contribute  to  a 
further  importation ;  and  consequently  to  the 


upholding  all  the  evils  above-mentioned,  and 
promoting  man-stealing,  the  only  theft  which 
by  the  Mosaic  law  was  punished  with  death, 
He  that  stealcth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or  if 
he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death.    Exod.  xxi.  16. 

The  characteristic  and  badge  of  a  true 
Christian  is  love  and  good  works  ;  our  Sa- 
viour's whole  life  on  earth  was  one  continual 
exercise  of  them  :  Love  one  another,  says  he, 
as  I  have  loved  you.  How  can  we  be  said  to 
love  our  brethren,  who  bring,  or  for  selfish 
ends  keep,  them  in  bondage.  Do  we  act 
consistent  with  this  noble  principle,  who  lay 
such  heavy  burdens  on  our  fellow-creatures  1 
Do  we  consider  that  they  are  called,  and  sin- 
cerely desire  that  they  may  become  heirs  with 
us  in  glory,  and  rejoice  in  the  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God,  whilst  we  are  withholding  from 
them  the  common  liberties  of  mankind  1  Or 
can  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  we  have  al- 
ways professed  to  be  led,  be  the  author  of 
those  oppressive  and  unrighteous  measures  1 
Or  do  we  not  thereby  manifest,  that  temporal 
interest  hath  more  influence  on  our  conduct 
herein  than  the  dictates  of  that  merciful, 
holy,  and  unerring  guide  ? 

And  we  likewise  earnestly  recommend  to 
all  who  have  slaves,  to  be  careful  to  come  up 
in  the  performance  of  their  duty  towards 
them,  and  to  be  particularly  watchful  over 
their  own  hearts  ;  it  being,  by  sorrowful  ex- 
perience, remarkable  that  custom  and  a  fami- 
liarity with  evil  of  any  kind,  hath  a  tendency 
to  bias  the  judgment,  and  deprave  the  mind. 
And  it  is  obvious,  that  the  future  welfare  of 
those  poor  slaves  who  are  now  in  bondage,  is 
generally  too  much  disregarded  by  those  who 
keep  them  ;  if  theif  daily  task  of  labour  be 
but  fulfilled,  little  else  perhaps  is  thought  of ; 
nay,  even  that  which  in  others  would  be  look- 
ed upon  with  horror  and  detestation,  is  little 
regarded  in  them  by  their  masters,  such  as 
the  frequent  separation  of  husbands  from 
wives,  and  wives  from  husbands,  whereby 
they  are  tempted  to  break  their  marriage 
covenants,  and  live  in  adultery,  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  men, 
although  we  believe  that  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  without  respect  of  persons.  How  fear- 
ful, then,  ought  we  to  be,  of  engaging  in  what 
hath  so  natural  a  tendency  to  lessen  our  huma- 
nity, and  of  suffering  ourselves  to  be  enured 
to  the  exercise  of  hard  and  cruel  measures, 
lest  thereby  we,  in  any  degree,  lose  our  ten- 
der and  feeling  sense  of  the  miseries  of  our 
fellow-creattircs,  and  become  worse  than  those 
who  have  not  believed  ? 

And,  dear  Friends,  you  who  by  inheritance 
have  slaves  born  in  your  families,  we  beseech 
you  to  consider  them  as  souls  committed  to 
your  trust,  whom  the  Lord  will  require  at 
your  hand,  and  who  as  well  as  you  are  made 
partakers  of  the  spirit  of  grace,  and  called 
to  be  heirs  of  salvation ;  and  let  it  be  your 
constant  care  to  watch  over  them  for  good, 
instructing  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  that  they 
n)aj'  answer  the  end  of  their  creation,  and 
God  be  glorified  and  honoured  by  them,  as 
well  as  by  us,  and  so  train  them  up,  that  if 
you  should  come  to  behold  their  unhappy 


situation  in  the  same  light  that  many  worthy 
men  who  are  at  rest  have  done,  and  many  of 
your  brethren  now  do,  and  should  think  it 
your  duty  to  set  them  free,  they  may  be  the 
more  capable  to  make  a  proper  use  of  their 
liberty.  Finally,  brethren,  we  entreat  you, 
in  the  bowels  of  gospel  love,  seriously  to 
weigh  the  cause  of  detaining  them  in  bondage. 
If  it  be  for  your  own  private  gain,  or  any 
other  motive  than  their  good,  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  the  love  of  God,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  the  prevailing 
principle  in  you,  and  that  your  hearts  are  not 
suflSciently  redeemed  from  the  world,  which 
that  you,  with  ourselves  may  more  and  more 
come  to  witness,  through  the  cleansing  virtue 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  our  ear- 
nest desire.  With  the  salutation  of  our  love, 
we  are  your  friends  and  brethren. 

Signed  by  appointment,  on  behalf  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  by 

John  Evans, 
John  Smith, 
Thomas  Carleton, 
William  Trimble, 
John  Scarbkough, 
Joseph  Hajiton, 
Abraham  Farrington, 
Joseph  Noble, 
James  Daniel, 
Joseph  Gibson, 
John  Shotwell, 
Joseph  Parker. 

For  •'  The  Friend." 
"SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES." 

I  would  query  with  the  editor  of  "  The 
Friend,"  whether  the  time  has  not  arrived  for 
some  open  notice  to  be  taken  in  its  columns 
of  the  energetic  measures  now  in  operation 
to  erect  upon  the  ancient  foundation  of  Qua- 
kerism a  modern  building  of  a  cosmopolite  or- 
der? On  an  occasion  still  recent,  the  warning 
trumpet  was  not  sounded  until  the  enemy  had 
insinuated  himself  into  every  accessible  place, 
and  sown  the  seeds  of  discord,  first  in  the 
secluded  spots,  then  in  the  more  visible,  and 
eventually  in  the  highways  and  open  places. 
I  look  upon  "  The  Friend,"  as  a  sentinel  up- 
on our  walls,  to  sound  the  alarum  of  approach- 
ing danger ;  and  though  I  would  be  far  from 
wishing  it  to  needlessly  create  alarm,  j'et  cir- 
cumstances seem  now  loudly  to  call  upon  it 
to  be  vigilant,  to  be  watchful ;  for  he  who 
can  represent  himself  as  an  angel  of  light, 
has  put  on  one  of  his  most  deceptive  trans- 
formations. The  natural  activity  of  self  is 
brought  into  operation,  and  by  our  own 
strength  and  studies  we  are  taught  to  find 
out  God.  W^e  are  by  nature  restless ;  we 
would  be  doing  something,  either  to  create 
for  ourselves  names  for  the  world  to  gape  at, 
or  in  Saul-like  impatience  making  unbidden 
offerings  at  tlie  holy  altar.  The  humble 
waiting  for  the  quickening  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  to  which  the  sons  of  the  morning 
in  our  Society  bore  such  an  ample  testimony, 
is  openly  jeered  at ;  its  operation  is  called 
mysticism ;  and  attempts  are  made  to  place 
the  blessed  Scriptures  above  their  Source. 
The  periodicals  of  other  societies  are  made 
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the  vehicles  for  assailing  our  doctrines  and 
encouraging  an  approximation  to  their  views; 
the  writings  of  ancient  Friends  are  attacked 
in  meetings  for  business  ;  a  journal  professing 
to  be  edited  by  a  member  in  this  country, 
though  written  elsewhere,  holds  up  the  same 
views ;  and  pamphlets  subversive  of  our  es- 
tablished doctrines  are  industriously  circu- 
lated wherever  it  is  believed  they  will  avail 
to  unsettlement,  and  bring  over  members  into 
a  closer  union  with  a  worldly  and  man-made 
ministry. 

And  are  not  these  reasons  for  alarm  ?  We 
know  that  for  some  years  past  a  secret  fore- 
boding has  accompanied  many  minds  that  the 
writings  of  some  holding  high  places  in  the 
Society,  and  an  increased  liberality  of  senti- 
ment (according  to  the  phraseology  of  the 
day)  which  invited  to  participation  with  others 
in  things  that  our  predecessors  would  have 
shrunk  from,  were  gradually  paving  the  way 
for  some  among  us  to  leave  the  narrow  path, 
bounded  in  their  view  by  a  thicket  of  preju- 
dice, for  the  open  and  wide  way  wherein  the 
multitude  go;  yet  when  some  of  these  exer- 
cised friends  have  ventured  to  point  to  the 
signs  of  the  times,  and  raise  a  warning  voice, 
they  have  been  checked  under  the  delusive 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  tree  thus  nur- 
tured would  not  produce  such  bitter  fruit ; 
but  the  truth  remains,  "  that  every  tree  is 
known  by  his  own  fruit:  for  of  thorns  men 
do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  bramble-bush 
gather  they  grapes,"  and  this  corrupt  tree 
has  brought  forth  fruit  of  its  kind. 

Then  is  it  not  time,  that  that  "  which  has 
been  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets,  should  be 
proclaimed  upon  the  house-tops  ?" 

X.  Y. 

For  "The  Friend." 

Christ  the  Sufficiency  of  his  People. 

The  Society  of  Friends  has  ever  believed 
that  all  ability  to  build  up  one  another  on  the 
most  holy  faith,  and  thus  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Christ,  is  derived  from  him  alone, 
and  that  we  are  bound  patiently  and  reverent- 
ly to  wait  upon  him  for  it.  From  him,  as 
the  branch  from  the  vine,  every  member  of 
the  church  is  to  draw  his  spiritual  life  and 
strength.  Herein  each  will  be  furnished  with 
a  knowledge  of  his  particular  duty,  and  in  the 
obedience  of  faith,  with  wisdom  and  strength 
rightly  to  perform  it.  "  There  are  diversi- 
ties of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit,"  "  differences 
of  administrations,  but  the  same  Lord,"  "  di- 
versities of  operations,  but  it  is  the  same  God 
which  worketh  all  in  all.  But  the  manifes- 
tation of  the  spirit  is  given  to  every  man  to 
profit  withal.  For  to  one  is  given  by  the 
spirit  the  word  of  wisdom,  to  another  the 
word  of  knowledge  by  the  same  spirit,  to  an- 
other faith  by  the  same  spirit,  to  another  the 
gift  of  healing  by  the  same  spirit,  to  another 
the  working  of  miracles,  to  another  prophecy, 
to  another  discerning  of  spirits,  to  another 
divers  kinds  of  tongues,  to  another  the  inter- 
pretation of  tongues ;  but  all  these  worketh 
that  one  and  the  self-same  spirit,  dividing  to 
every  man  severally  as  he  will.''''  All  the  va- 
riety of  gifts  here  enumerated  may  not  be 


continued  to  the  church,  but  so  far  as  they 
are,  the  capacity  to  use  them  must  proceed 
from  the  same  source.  "  Without  me,"  said 
our  Lord  to  his  disciples,  "  ye  can  do  no- 
thing ;"  and  if  they  could  do  nothing  without 
him,  surely  we  can  possess  no  ability  to  advance 
his  cause  independent  of  his  immediate  assist- 
ance. This  is  indispensable,  not  only  in  the 
ministry  of  the  gospel,  but  in  transacting  the 
affairs  of  his  church.  He  is  the  head,  and 
must  rule  and  direct  its  movements,  or  it 
will  cease  to  bear  that  character.  Our  early 
Friends  were  strenuous  advocates  of  this  doc- 
trine, and  for  constantly  reducing  it  to  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  excellent  effects  of  it  were  con- 
spicuous in  the  fruit  of  their  ministry,  which 
was  not  a  mei'e  course  of  doctrinal  disquisi- 
tions, but  a  quickening  and  baptising  minis- 
try, which  reached  the  conditions  of  people, 
and  could  be  felt  and  owned  by  the  living 
members.  It  was  also  seen  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  Christian  discipline,  under  which 
their  lights  shone,  and  they  were  as  the  salt 
of  the  earth. 

William  Penn  says,  "  These  experimental 
preachers  of  glad  tidings  of  God's  truth  and 
kingdom  could  not  run  when  they  list,  or  pray 
or  preach  when  they  pleased,  but  as  Christ 
their  Redeemer  prepared  and  moved  them 
by  his  own  blessed  Spirit ;  for  which  they 
waited  in  their  services  in  their  meetings,  and 
spoke  as  that  gave  them  utterance,  and  which 
was  as  those  having  authority,  and  not  like 
the  dreaming,  dry,  formal  pharisees.  And  so 
it  plainly  appeared  to  the  serious  minded, 
whose  spiritual  eye  the  Lord  Jesus  had  in 
any  measure  opened,  so  that  to  one  was  given 
the  word  of  exhortation,  to  another  the  word 
of  reproof,  to  another  the  word  of  consolation, 
and  all  by  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  good 
order  thereof,  to  the  convincing  and  edifying 
of  many."  Then  every  preacher  was  not 
called  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  any  more  than  was  the  case  in 
the  first  Christian  churches. 

"  And  truly  they  waxed  strong  and  bold 
through  faithfulness ;  and  by  the  power  and 
spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus  became  very  fruitful, 
thousands  in  a  short  time  being  turned  to  the 
truth  through  their  testimony  in  ministry  and 
sufferings,  insomuch  as  in  most  counties,  and 
many  of  the  considerable  towns  of  England, 
meetings  were  settled,  and  daily  there  were 
added  such  as  should  be  saved.  For  they 
were  diligent  to  plant  and  to  water,  and  the 
Lord  blessed  their  labours  with  an  exceedinor 
great  mcrease,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppo- 
sition made  to  their  blessed  progress,  hj  false 
rumours,  calumnies,  and  bitter  persecutions, 
not  only  from  the  powers  of  the  earth,  but 
from  every  one  that  listed  to  injure  and  abuse 
them ;  so  that  they  seemed  indeed  to  be  as 
poor  sheep  appointed  to  the  slaughter,  and  as 
a  people  killed  all  the  day  long."  And  this 
abuse  and  calumny  continues  to  be  ungrate- 
fully poured  upon  them  even  by  some  who, 
had  it  not  been  for  their  faithfulness,  might 
have  remained  involved  in  the  forms  of  a  ce- 
remonial religion,  disregarding  many  of  the 
plain  precepts  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

S. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

EXTRACTS. 

This  advice  of  George  Fox  to  his  brethren 
is  no  less  appropriate  now  than  it  was  at  that 
period. 

"  Shun  the  occasion  of  vain  disputes  and 
janglings,  both  amongst  yourselves  and  others ; 
for  that  many  times  is  like  a  blustering  wind, 
that  hurts  and  bruises  the  tender  buds  and 
plants.  For  the  world,  though  they  have  the 
words,  are  out  of  the  life;  and  the  apostles' 
disputing  with  them  was  to  bring  them  to 
the  life.  And  these  disputers  among  the 
Christians  about  genealogies,  circumcision, 
the  law,  meats,  drinks,  and  days,  came  to  be 
the  worst  sort  of  disputers,  whom  the  apostles 
judged;  for  such  destroy  people  from  the 
faith.  Therefore  did  the  apostles  exhort  the 
churches,  that  every  one's  faith  should  stand 
in  the  power  of  God,  and  to  look  at  Jesus 
the  author  of  it.  There  every  graft  stands 
in  Christ  the  Vine,  quiet,  where  no  bluster- 
ing  storms  can  hurt  them ;  there  is  the  safety. 
There  all  are  of  one  mind,  one  faith,  one  soul, 
one  spirit,  baptised  into  one  body  with  the  one 
spirit,  and  made  all  to  drink  into  one  spirit, 
one  church,  one  head,  that  is  heavenly  and 
spiritual,  and  one  faith  in  this  head,  Christ, 
who  is  the  author  of  it,  and  hath  the  glory  of 
it ;  one  Lord  to  order  all,  who  is  the  baptiser 
into  this  one  body.  So  Christ  hath  the  glory 
of  his  faith  out  of  every  man  and  woman ; 
and  the  Father  through  Him  hath  his  glory, 
the  Creator  of  all,  in  his  power,  the  gospel 
that  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  in  them  ;  and  their  faith  standing  in  it, 
they  know  the  immortal  God,  serve  and  wor- 
ship him  in  his  Spirit  and  in  his  truth,  by 
which  they  are  made  God's  free  men  and 
women,  from  him  [the  devil]  that  is  out  of 
the  truth." 

When  George  Fox  was  in  Barbadoes,  Paul 
Gwin,  a  cavilling  baptist,  came  into  one  of 
the  meetings  and  asked  him  whether  he  had 
the  same  spirit  as  the  apostles  had  ?  He  re- 
plied, yes.  Then  he  bid  a  judge  who  was 
present  take  notice  of  it.  George  told  him, 
"  He  that  had  not  a  measure  of  the  same 
Holy  Ghost  as  the  apostles  had  was  possessed 
with  an  unclean  spirit." 

The  following  excellent  paragraph  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  written  by  George  Fox, 
when  he  was  in  Europe,  to  Princess  Eliza- 
beth. It  very  fully  proves  his  Christian 
soundness,  both  in  reference  to  the  authority 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  reconciliation  with 
God,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  And  now,  my  friend, 
the  holy  men  of  God  wrote  the  Scriptures  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and 
all  Christendom  are  on  heaps  about  those 
Scriptures,  because  they  are  not  led  by  the 
same  Holy  Ghost  as  those  were  that  gave 
forth  the  Scriptures;  which  Holy  Ghost  they 
must  come  to  in  themselves,  and  be  led  by,  if 
they  come  into  all  the  truth  of  them,  and  to 
have  the  comfort  of  God,  Christ  and  them. 
For  none  can  call  Jesus,  Lord,  but  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  all  that  call  Christ  Lord, 
without  the  Holy  Ghost,  take  his  name  in 
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It  is  a  pleasant  and  profitable  employment 
to  review  the  various  evidences  of  an  upright 
and  faithful  discharge  of  duty  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  several  Christian  testimonies 
by  our  early  predecessors,  and  especially  so  I 
in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  On 
another  page  we  have  placed  an  epistle  or 
address  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey,  &;c.  to  its  members  on 
this  affecting  subject,  issued  at  Burlington  in 
1754,  the  yearly  meeting  in  those  days  being 
held  alternately  at  that  place  and  at  Phila- 
delphia.   Though  brief,  it  embraces  a  full, 
clear,  and  uncompromising   declaration  of 
sentiment  against  the  enormity  of  the  system 
at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  noble  efforts  of 
Granville  Sharp,  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  &c. ; 
and  as  the  reasons  and  motives  therein  urged 
in  support  of  their  positions,  have  lost  nothing 
of  their  cogency,  and  are  strictly  applicable 
to  the  subject  in  the  present  day,  we  thought 
the  revival  of  the  interesting  document  would  ii 
be  acceptable  to  many,  and  possibly  be  of  c 
some  use.    At  the  date  of  this  epistle,  in-  li 
stances  were  by  no   means   infrequent  of  !  C 
Friends  holding  slaves ;  but  we  have  good  p 
reason  for  believing,  as  well  from  traditional  ti 
as  other  evidence,  that  in  those  instances,  it  s 
was  slavery  in  its  gentlest  and  least  repulsive  '  c 
form.  From  thence  forward  the  subject  from  {i 
year  to  year  was  the  theme  of  religious  con-  t! 
cern  in  the  Society,  until,  in  or  about  the  P 
year  1774,  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  Pennsyl-  c 
vania.  New  Jersey,  &c.,  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  all  members  concerned  in  import-  •  ^ 
ing,  selling,  purchasing,  giving,or  transferring  ' 
negro  or  other  slaves,  or  otherwise  actino-  in  ' 
such  manner  as  to  contmue  them  in  slavery  " 
beyond  the  age  of  21,  should  be  excluded 
from  membership  or  disowned.    It  was  not  ' 
long  ere  the  other  yearly  meetings  on  this  f 
continent  came  to  similar  conclusions,  and  it  P 
is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  the  ' 
Society  of  Friends,  both  in  America  and  in  I 
Europe,  has  been  clear  of  slaveholding.  ^ 

The  truly  acceptable  contribution  of  a  ' 

Maryland  correspondent  came  too  late  for  ' 

the  present,  and  will  appear  in  our  next  nura-  | 

ber.  I  s 


vain.  Likewise  all  that  name  his  name,  are 
to  depart  from  iniquity  ;  then  they  name  his 
name  with  reverence  in  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. O  therefore  feel  the  grace  and  truth 
in  thy  heart,  that  is  come  by  Jesus  Christ, 
that  will  teach  thee  how  to  live,  and  what  to 
deny.  It  will  establish  thy  heart,  season  thy 
words,  and  bring  thy  salvation,  and  will  be  a 
teacher  unto  thee  at  all  times.  By  it  thou 
mayest  receive  Christ,  from  whence  it  comes, 
and  as  many  as  receive  him,  to  them  he  gives 
power  not  only  to  stand  against  sin  and  evil, 
but  to  become  the  sons  of  God  ;  if  sons,  then 
heirs  of  a  life,  and  a  world  and  kingdom  with- 
out end,  and  of  the  eternal  riches  and  trea- 
sures thereof.  So  in  haste,  with  my  love  in 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  tasted  death  for 
every  man,  and  bruises  the  serpent's  head, 
that  has  been  betwixt  God  and  man,  that 
through  Christ  man  may  come  to  God  again, 
and  praise  him  through  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Amen,  the  spiritual,  heavenly  rock  and  foun- 
dation for  all  God's  people  to  build  upon,  to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  who  is  over  all, 
blessed  for  ever  more.        Geoege  Fox." 


From  the  Knickerbocker. 
THE  DEPARTED. 

They  are  not  there !  where  once  their  feet 
Light  answer  to  soft  music  beat — 
Where  their  young  voices  sweetly  breathed, 
And  fragrant  flowers  they  lightly  wreathed. 
Still  flows  the  nightingale's  sweet  song — 
Still  trail  the  vine's  green  shoots  along; 
Still  are  the  sunny  blossoms  fair — 
But  they  who  loved  them  are  not  there ! 

They  are  not  there  I  by  the  lone  fount 
That  once  they  loved  at  eve  to  haunt ; 
Where,  when  the  day-star  brightly  set, 
Beside  the  silver  waves  they  met : 
Still  lightly  glides  the  quiet  stream — 
Still  o'er  it  falls  the  soft  moon-beam ; 
But  they  who  used  its  bliss  to  share 
With  loved  hearts  by  it,  are  not  there ! 

They  are  not  there  !  by  the  dear  hearth, 
That  once  beheld  their  harmless  mirth  ; 
Where,  through  their  joy  came  no  vain  fear, 
And  o'er  their  smiles  no  darkening  tear : 
It  burns  not  now  a  beacon-star, 
'Tis  cold  and  fireless  as  they  are  : 
Where  is  the  glow  it  used  to  wear  ? 
'Tis  felt  no  more — they  are  not  there  ! 


THE  DEAD  INFANT. 

Sweet  bud  of  being  !  for  a  moment  given, 
To  show  how  pure  young  spirits  are  in  heaven, 
Then  snatched  in  love  from  all  the  woes  of  earth, 
Not  dead,  but  wakened  to  a  nobler  birth — 
Called  from  the  thorny  maxe  by  others  trod, 
Home  to  the  bosom  of  the  infant's  God  I 
Called  early,  ere  the  ruthless  hand  of  Time 
Had  dimmed  thy  spirit  with  a  shade  of  crime — 
Cannot  thy  memory  even  now  impart 
Sweet  consolation  to  the  bleeding  heart  ? 
Cannot  thine  infant  spirit  from  above 
Say  to  the  mourner,  "  God  afflicts  in  love  I" 
Oh,  thou  art  happy  now,  escaped  from  all 
That  shrouds  the  spirit  with  a  gloomy  pall ; 
Thy  pangs  are  over — rest  thee,  pure  one !  rest — 
We  would  not  call  thee  back,  for  thou  art  blest ! 

Knight,  the  intelligent  nurseryman  in  the 
King's-road,  Chelsea,  who  has  done  so  much 
in  introducing  new  and  beautiful  plants  into 
this  country,  keeps  a  large  number  of  toads 
in  bis  stoves,  as  tte  finds  them  beneficial  in 


destroying  wood-lice,  which  injure  his  plants. 
The  heat  in  some  of  the  stoves,  on  the  first 
of  August,  was  130°,  (showing  how  capable 
toads  are  of  enduring  great  heat  as  well  as 
extreme  cold,)  and  yet  the  toads  did  not  ap- 
pear at  all  affected  by  it.  If  an  insect  was 
put  five  or  six  inches  from  one  of  them,  it 
seized  it  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  perceive  how  it  disappeared.  On 
one  occasion  a  large  toad  eat  four  good  sized 
beetles,  one  after  the  other  ;  they  were  taken 
up  in  its  fore-feet,  and  when  he  got  them  end- 
wise to  his  mouth,  they  were  swallowed  in 
succession.  Toads  are  harmless  animals,  and 
of  infinite  use  in  a  garden,  consuming  great 
numbers  of  slugs  and  destructive  insects. 
Toads  are  certainly  capable  of  attachment, 
(indeed  what  animal  is  not?)  and  when  they 
are  without  fear,  their  eyes  are  peculiarly 
soft  and  mild  in  their  expression.  They  are, 
however,  a  loathed  and  persecuted  species. 
Shakspeare  characterizes  them  as  "  ugly  and 
venomous,"  while  Milton,  as  if  to  increase 
the  odium  against  them,  assimilates  one  of 
the  species  with  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind, 
in  that  fatal  transaction — 

"Which  brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our 
woes." 

At  the  ear  of  Eve,  infusing  every  baneful  pro- 
pensity, Satan  is  described  as  "  squat  like  a 
toad  ;"  and  the  descendants  of  Eve,  as  if  they 
supposed  "  the  foul  fiend  "  to  be  in  every  dis- 
tinct animal  of  the  genus,  seem  resolved  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  upon  all  of  them. 

I  am  desirous  of  rescuing  these  poor  un- 
offending animals  from  the  cruelty  which  is 
so  commonly  practised  upon  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  walk  through  a  village  without 
seeing  several  mummies  of  toads,  sprawling 
with  extended  feet,  having  been  beat  flat  by 
stones  thrown  at  them  by  mischievous  boys. 
Gardeners  either  cut  them  in  two  with  their 
spades,  or  else  destroy  them  in  some  other 
way  ;  while  every  one  seems  to  enjoy  the 
misery  which  is  inflicted  on  this  unfortunate 
reptile.  In  short,  they  are  surrounded  by 
enemies,  and  the  whole  race  would  probably 
become  extinct,  if  they  left  their  retreats  in 
the  day-time.  If  people  would  only  bear  in 
mind  that  animals  were  created,  not  out  of 
caprice,  but  to  be  useful  to  man,  they  would 
perhaps  refrain  from  wantonly  destroying 
them. — Jesse's  Gleanings,  third  series. 


The  force  of  natural  affection  for  their 
young  is  more  strongly  shown  in  some  ani- 
mals than  it  is  in  others  of  the  same  species. 
A  farmer  discovered  a  partridge  sitting  on 
its  eggs  in  a  grass-field.  The  bird  allowed 
him  to  pass  his  hand  frequently  down  its 
back  without  moving,  or  showing  any  fear, 
but  if  he  oftered  to  touch  the  eggs,  the  poor 
bird  immediately  pecked  his  hand.  Several 
persons  went  to  see  the  bird,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  amongst  others,  who  informed  me  of 
the  circumstance.  When  we  consider  the 
timid  nature  of  the  bird,  it  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  a  partridge  should  have  braved 
every  danger  sooner  than  forsake  its  yet  un- 
hatched  young. — Ibid. 


Died,  suddenly,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  instant,  ' 
at  her  residence  at  Cropwell,  Gloucester  county,  New 
Jersey,  Esther,  wife  of  John  Roberts,  in  the  59th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Upper  Eve- 
sham monthly  meeting,  and  had  been  many  years  in 
the  station  of  an  elder. 

In  the  sudden  removal  of  this  dear  Friend,  we  are  re- 
minded of  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  admonition 
of  our  dear  Lord,  "  Be  ye  also  ready  :  for  in  such 
an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  Man  coniclh." 
"  Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  Lord  when  he 
Cometh  shall  find  watching." 

 on  the  a  ith  of  fifth  month,  1836,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  daughter  Anna  Henley,  Rebecca  Pearson, 
in  the  93d  year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  member  of  Back 
Creek  monthly  meeting. 
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ATHENS. 


The  history  of  this  celebrated  city  is  an 
important  portion  of  the  history  of  ancient 
civilization.  For  a  long  period  Athens  was 
the  mistress  in  arts  and  arms  of  ancient 
Greece ;  and  she  retained  her  intellectual 
pre-eminence  until  the  light  of  that  civiliza- 
tion became  itself  extinct.  The  important 
services  rendered  by  Athens  to  the  common 
cause  of  Greece  during  the  Persian  invasion, 
established  her  supremacy;  and  it  was  under 
the  subsequent  a  '.ministration  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles  that  she  attained  her  highest  pitch 
of  beauty,  magnificence,  and  strength.  The 
tarrcn  a^kir^  Attii^ct  nad  compelled  hor  citi- 
zens to  seek  wealth  in  commerce,  and  it  was 
this  circumstance  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  maritime  pre-eminence  to  which  Athens 
owed  her  power. 

The  laws  and  institutions  of  Athens  were 
eminently  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
public  spirit  of  her  citizens,  as  all  important 
public  affairs  were  decided  in  full  assembly. 
The  greater  part  of  the  manual  labour  was 
performed  by  slaves,  and  the  free  citizens 
were  either  the  very  rich  or  the  very  poor. 
The  latter  class  in  the  course  of  time  came 
to  be  chiefly  supported  from  the  public  trea- 
sury. 

The  great  object  of  the  demagogues  who 
successively  ruled  Athens,  was  to  strengthen 
their  political  influence,  by  paying  court  to 
that  populace,  by  the  caprice  of  whose  favour 
they  had  risen  to  power.  This  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  erection  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  public  edifices,  the  baths,  theatres,  and 
temples,  and  of  the  many  holidays  and  festi- 
vals for  which  Athens  was  distinguished. 

The  free  institutions  of  the  Athenians  ex- 
cited their  naturally  quick  and  versatile  genius 
into  an  intense  degree  of  activity.  The  kin- 
dred arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture  here 
attained  a  perfection  which  remains  to  the 
present  time  unsurpassed.  Poetry  and  philo- 
sophy were  cultivated  with  equal  success, 
both  for  the  sake  of  their  own  charms,  and 
as  subsidiary  to  eloquence,  which  was  the 
great  road  to  power  and  influence  over  the 
people.    It  was  at  Athens  that  oratory  was 


first  cultivated  as  an  art,  the  study  of  which 
was  indispensable  for  all  who  aspired  to  emi- 
nence in  the  state.  The  intellectual  supe- 
riority to  which  Athens  thus  attained  was 
acknowledged  by  all  antiquity.  Perhaps  not 
one  single  city  in  the  world  could  boast  of 
such  a  number  of  eminent  citizens  equally 
distinguished  for  genius,  learning,  courage, 
and  ability.  The  ascendancy  which  the 
schools  of  Athens  had  acquired  under  So- 
crates, and  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  was  main- 
tained by  their  degenerate  and  less  learned 
successors.  The  decline  of  her  political  power 
was  followed  by  the  empire  of  her  schools,  to 
which  Rome  itself  was  obliged  to  bow.  They 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  science  and  philosophy, 
and  Athens  was  crowded  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished youths  of  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire, who  resorted  thither  for  instruction  and 
wisdom.  Shut  out  from  all  participation  in 
great  national  affairs,  the  management  of 
which  adds  energy  and  strength  to  native 
talent,  and  practical  usefulness  and  solidity  to 
knowledge,  the  learning  of  Athens  became 
more  and  more  frivolous.  Her  sophists  ex- 
pended their  strength  in  idle  and  unmeaning 
disputations,  or  stooped  to  the  baser  arts  of 
pandering  to  the  appetites  and  passions  of 
their  pupils,  by  sophistical  distinctions  that 
perplexed  the  simplest  and  the  most  mo- 
mentous questions  of  morality.  "  A  sort  of 
mystic  fraternity  seems  to  have  been  formed, 
admission  into  which  was  gained  by  a  variety 
of  childish  ceremonies ;  while  the  initiated 
were  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  dress,  in 
which  no  one  else  was  allowed  to  appear. 
Cloaks  and  staves,  a  long  beard,  and  a  book 
in  the  left  hand,  were  every  where  to  be 
seen,  and  all  the  walks  were  full  of  parties 
engaged  in  argument."  Such  appears  to 
have  been  the  condition  of  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Paul. 

We  have  already  examined  at  large,  the 
philosophical  systems  and  popular  religions 
of  the  heathen  world,  and  exhibited  proofs 
of  their  immoral  and  debasing  tendencies. 
There  remains  to  be  examined  another  ques- 
tion before  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  upon  human  affairs  ; 
what,  namely,  are  the  moral  tendencies  of  a 
refined  civilization  ? 

By  the  term  civilization  is  to  be  under- 
stood "  that  kind  of  improvement  which  dis- 
tinguishes a  wealthy  and  populous  nation 
from  savages  or  barbarians."  It  consists  in 
the  substitution  of  fixed  dwellings  for  the  un- 
settled habitation  of  a  country ;  of  agricul- 
tural, commercial,  and  manufacturing  industry 
for  the  roving  pursuit  of  game ;  of  the  right 
of  private  property  for  a  common  and  undi- 
vided possession ;  and  of  laws  to  which  all 
must  submit  for  the  right  of  the  strongest. 


Where  these  germs  of  improvement  have 
taken  root,  we  may  exjject,  in  the  regular 
progress  towards  maturity  of  their  growth, 
all  the  fruits  of  an  advanced  civilization. 
There  is  a  strong  inherent  tendency  in  the 
industrious  arts  to  their  own  improvement, 
and  to  the  creation  of  new  and  kindred 
branches.  Their  natural  progress  is  from 
refinement  to  refinement,  and  they  increase 
in  power  and  skill,  and  in  number  and  va- 
riety as  they  advance  towards  perfection.  As 
selfish  interests  are  the  moving  power  of  all 
this  great  machinery  of  civilization,  its  re- 
sults are  essentially  selfish  and  luxurious. 
What  we  gain  by  these  improvements,  are 
security  of  person  and  property,  freedom  from 
many  of  the  inconveniences,  and  an  allevia- 
tion of  many  of  the  physical  ills  of  life. 

The  various  social  and  mechanic  arts  all 
tend  to  the  same  end,  the  production  of  new 
pleasure,  or  new  power.  Men  surrender  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  the  gratification  of 
luxurious  indulgences ;  the  contrivances  for 
ministering  to  the  physical  comforts  of  life 
become  continually  more  artificial  and  com- 
plicated ;  and  the  dependence  of  mankind 
upon  mere  wealth,  as  the  one  great  means  of 
gratifying  desire  becomes  more  and  more  r.t- 
solute.  The  tendency  of  all  this  is  to  obli- 
terate all  distinctions  between  men,  except 
those  which  arise  from  superior  wealth,  and 
to  destroy  the  moral  sensibility  as  to  the 
means  by  which  this  one  great  object  of  pur- 
suit is  obtained. 

Such  is  the  invariable  tendency  of  improve- 
ment in  civilization.  The  instincts  of  our  na- 
ture in  which  it  originates,  and  which  it  in- 
vigorates in  its  turn,  are  essentially  selfish 
and  low-minded,  and  their  influence  upon  the 
general  well  being  of  societj',  which  in  the 
wisdom  of  Providence,  they  undesignedly  and 
unconsciously  promote,  does  not  entitle  them 
to  rank  among  the  virtues.  Guided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  influences  of  true  religion,  these 
instincts  change  their  character  and  cast  off" 
the  vicious  part  of  their  nature  :  but  such  as 
have  been  here  portrayed  are  unquestionably 
the  genuine  fruits  of  the  nngrafted  plant  of 
human  nature. 

If  this  be  true  of  modern  times  and  of 
Christendom,  how  much  more  highly  might 
the  picture  have  been  coloured,  to  represent 
the  state  of  the  heathen  world  !  There  can 
be  no  fairer  case  than  that  of  Athens  to  try 
the  question  we  have  asked.  It  was  in  that 
chosen  seat  of  literature  and  the  arts,  if  at 
all,  that  public  virtue  and  private  morality 
would  have  been  the  rich  fruits  of  civiliza- 
tion. So  far  was  this  from  being  the  case 
that  Plutarch,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  extols 
the  virtuous  citizens  of  Athens,  adds.',  that  its 
bad  citizens  could  not  be  surpassed  in  any 
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age  or  country  for  their  impieties,  perfidious- 
ness,  and  cruelties.  The  obligations  of  the 
boasted  public  virtue  of  the  Greeks,  were 
limited  to  their  native  or  adopted  state,  and 
allowed  of  every  sort  of  treachery  and  cruelty 
to  foreigners.  The  policy  and  spirit  of  their 
institutions  were  in  many  respects  wise  and 
salutary,  but  they  were  altogether  impotent  as 
restraints  upon  the  unbounded  licentiousness 
which  came  in  with  wealth  and  prosperity. 

When  we  add  to  the  natural  tendencies  of 
civilization,  the  debasing  influences  already 
described  of  heathen  superstition  and  philo- 
sophy, we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  mankind 
was  sunk  the  most  deeply  and  hopelessly  in 
guilt  and  wickedness. 

The  Athenian  manners  gave  tone  to  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the  latter  city  the 
prodigious  wealth  of  the  patrician  and  pro- 
consular families  enabled  them  to  exceed  all 
former  examples  of  luxurious  effeminacy  and 
epicurean  indulgence  ;  while  the  servile  tem- 
per which  the  imperial  tyranny  nourished, 
extinguished  every  gleam  of  manly  virtue, 
and  reduced  the  republic  to  one  dead  level  of 
sensual  and  shameless  venality. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  the  im- 
possibility of  extricating  mankind  by  human 
agency  from  its  bondage  of  sin  and  death, 
than  such  an  examination  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  most  favoured  and  enlightened 
nations.  Athens,  the  most  leai-ned  and  highly 
civilized  of  all,  "  was  also  distinguished  as  the 
last  retreat  of  paganism.  Philosophy,  which 
had  formerly  been  rather  hostile  to  supersti- 
tion, proved  now  its  only  support.  Her  pride 
had  never  brooked  the  humility  and  absence 
of  worldly  wisdom  which  characterized  the 
gospel.  Instead  of  acknowledging  the  purity 
of  its  doctrines  and  precepts,  she  employed  a 
preposterous  ingenuity  in  drawing  a  veil  over 
the  deformities  of  the  pagan  mythology." 

It  was  at  Athens  that  Julian  the  apostate 
imbibed  or  strengthened  the  hatred  he  enter- 
tained towards  Christianity,  and  that  city  was 
the  first  to  hail  his  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  worship.  i^*^ 

HURDWAR  AND  JCJGGURNAUT. 

From  Scenes  and  Characteristics  of  Uindostaii,  by  Einma 
Roberts. 

Concluded  from  page  338. 

Very  different  from  Hurdwar  is  the  aspect 
of  Juggurnaut.  This  celebrated  temple  is 
erected  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Orissa,  in  the 
district  of  Cuttack,  the  first  Indian  land  which 
the  passengers  of  a  ship  sailing  direct  from 
England  to  Calcutta  espy.  The  dark  and 
frowning  pagoda,  rising  abruptly  from  a  ridge 
of  sand,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  the 
sea,  its  huge  and  shapeless  mass,  not  un- 
like some  ill-proportioned  giant,  affording  a 
gloomy  type  of  the  hideous  superstitions  of 
the  land.  While  gazing  on  this  mighty  Mo- 
loch, the  mind  is  impressed  with  a  strange 
awe ;  the  bright  and  golden  sunshine  above, 
and  the  waving  foliage  below,  only  serve  to 
deepen  its  horrors.  It  looks  like  a  foul  blot 
upon  the  fair  face  of  nature,  a  frightful  mo- 
nument of  man's  success  in  marring  the  de- 
signs of  his  Creator.    At  Ilurdwar,  it  is  not 


only  very  possible  to  sympathize  in  the  feel: 
ings  of  the  multitudes,  whose  adoration  is 
called  forth  by  the  bright  river,  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  the  Almighty  be- 
stows upon  the  burning  soil,  but  to  go  even 
farther,  and  lift  up  our  thoughts,  amidst  the 
most  beautiful  scenes  of  nature,  unto  nature's 
God.  At  Juggurnaut,  there  is  nothing  save 
unalloyed  horror.  Frightful  idols  enclosed 
in  an  equally  frightful  shrine,  and  even  when 
viewed  from  the  land,  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
waste  of  sand-hills,  revolt  the  mind,  and  give 
to  superstition  its  most  disgusting  aspect ;  and 
the  disagreeable  impression  which  a  distant 
prospect  excites,  is  increased  upon  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  scene  associated  with  all  that 
is  most  fearful  and  disgusting  in  religious 
error.  Every  known  rule  of  architecture  be- 
ing set  at  defiance,  it  would  be  difficult,  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  pencil,  to  convey  any  idea 
of  the  half-tower,  half-pyramidal  style  of  the 
great  pagoda ;  it  is  built  of  a  coarse  red  gra- 
nite, brought  from  the  southern  part  of  Cut- 
tack, and  covered  with  a  rough  coating  of 
chunam.  The  tower  containing  the  idols, 
which  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  serves 
as  a  land-mark  to  the  mariner,  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  quadrangle,  enclosed  by  a  high 
stone  wall,  extending  six  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  on  each  side,  and  surrounded  by  minor 
edifices  of  nondescript  shapes. 

The  magnitude  of  these  buildings  forms 
their  sole  claim  to  admiration  ;  they  are  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  sculpture,  but  so  rudely 
carved  as  to  afford  no  pleasure  to  the  eye, 
the  only  object  worthy  of  praise  being  a  pil- 
lar of  black  stone,  beautifully  proportioned 
and  finely  designed,  which  has  been  brought 
from  the  black  pagoda  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  principal  entrance. 
The  outer  gateway  and  the  great  portal  of 
the  temple  are  ascended  by  broad  flights  of 
steps,  and  the  interior  is  described  as  being 
very  curious  and  well  worthy  of  inspection, 
a  sight  which,  however,  is  very  rarely  enjoy- 
ed by  Europeans.    The  brahmins  in  attend- 
ance take  care  to  exclude  all  profane  foot- 
steps ;  but  it  is  said,  upon  the  authority  of 
Major  Archer,  that  a  young  officer  of  a  na- 
tive corps,  a  peculiar  favourite  with  the  sea- 
poys  under  his  command,  was  at  one  time 
smuggled  into  the  sanctuary  by  the  conniv- 
ance of  the  soldiers,  who  dyed  his  skin  of  the 
proper  hue,  dressed  him  in  full  costume,  and 
painting  the  peculiar  marks  of  their  caste 
upon  his  forehead  and  nose,  crowded  round 
him  upon  all  sides,  and,  thus  secured  from 
detection,  brought  him  into  the  very  presence 
of  the  idol.    A  distant  view,  notwithstanding 
the  zeal  of  his  conductors,  was  all  that  he 
obtained  ;  and  either  there  not  being  a  great 
deal  to  attract  his  attention,  or  a  sense  of 
danger  preventing  him  from  feeling  sufficient- 
ly at  his  ease  to  make  many  obsecvations,  the 
information  acquired  from  his  account  was 
very  scanty :  he  told  his  friends  that  he  saw 
nothing  but  large  courts  and  apartments  for 
the  priests. 

The  festival  of  the  Rath  Jatra  takes  place 
every  year,  but,  as  at  Hurdwar,  it  increases 
in  sanctity  at  peculiar  periods,  every  third, 
sixth,  and  twelfth  anniversary,  the  latter, 


more  particularly,  being  considered  of  greater 
importance  than  those  that  intervene.  The 
concourse  of  pilgrims  is  still  exceedingly 
large,  and  numbers,  as  in  former  times,  never 
return,  leaving  their  bodies  to  fester  on  the 
neighbouring  sands,  victims  to  a  horrible  su- 
perstition, though  not,  as  heretofore,  sacri- 
ficed under  the  suicidal  wheels  of  the  cruel 
idol's  car.  Such  immolations  are  becoming 
very  unfrequent ;  but  fatigue,  hardship,  want 
of  food,  and  the  various  diseases  brought  on 
by  exposure  to  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of 
the  rains,  make  fearful  havoc  among  the  mi- 
serable wretches  who  hasten  onwards  to  the 
holy  precincts  of  the  temple,  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  panacea  for  all  their  woes. 

A  favourite  method  of  approach  to  Juggur- 
naut, by  those  who  have  either  great  otiences 
to  expiate,  or  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  a 
more  than  ordinary  portion  of  beatitude,  is  to 
measure  the  length  of  the  whole  way  from, 
some  extraordinary  distance.  The  pilgrim 
lies  down,  marks  the  spot  which  the  extre- 
mities of  his  hands  have  touched,  and  rising, 
rests  his  feet  upon  tiie  spot,  and,  again  pros- 
trating himself,  repeats  the  same  process. 
Five  years  are  sometimes  consumed  in  this 
manner,  and,  as  the  penance  may  be  perform- 
ed by  proxy,  it  is  often  volunteered  for  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money,  the  wages  being  most 
scrupulously  earned  by  the  person  who  under- 
takes the  duty.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is 
gold  so  all-powerful  as  in  India ;  upon  the 
morning  of  an  intended  execution,  a  stranger 
appeared  in  the  place  of  the  criminal,  and  de- 
claring that  he  had,  for  a  certain  considera- 
tion, agreed  to  suffer  for  the  person  who  had 
made  the  bargain,  ooom^^rl  Quite  astonished  to 
find  any  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties to  execute  his  sentence,  remonstrating 
with  them  upon  the  folly  of  their  scruples, 
since  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  perform  his 
part.  Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  not  to 
deal  with  his  own  countrymen,  who,  provided 
that  somebody  died,  would  have  cared  very 
little  whether  it  was  the  offender  or  his  sub- 
stitute.* 

The  great  temple  of  Juggurnaut  was  erect- 
ed in  the  twelfth  century,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  chief  minister  of  the  rajah  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  idols  have  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  save  their  size  and  their  deformity ;  the 
principal  one,  Krishna,  is  intended  as  a  mys- 
tic representation  of  the  supreme  power, — for 
the  Hindoos  are  unanimous  in  declaring  that 
they  worship  only  one  God,  and  that  the 
images  which  they  exhibit,  and  to  which 
they  pay  the  most  reverential  homage,  are 
merely  attributes  of  a  deity  pervading  the 
whole  of  nature, — he  is  associated  with  two 
other  personages  of  the  Hindoo  triad,  and 
every  one  of  the  idols  particularly  venerated 
by  the  numerous  tribes  and  sects  of  Hindos- 
tan  obtains  a  shrine  within  the  precincts  of 
this  huge  temple,  so  that  all  castes  may  unite 
in  celebrating  the  great  festival  with  one  ac- 
cord. The  installation  of  the  great  idol  upon 
his  car,  or  rath,  and  the  procession  attendant 
upon  his  triumphal  march  to  a  country  resi- 
dence about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  a  jour- 


*  Such  substitutions  are  not  uncommon  in  China. 
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ney  which  occupies  tliree  days,  are  performed 
with  many  ceremonies,  though  not  all  of  a 
very  respectful  nature.  Previous  to  this  grand 
ovation,  the  images  are  taken  from  their 
altars  to  be  bathed,  and  are  then  exhibited  to 
public  view  upon  an  elevated  terrace. 

These  gigantic  busts,  hideously  ugly,  and 
scarcely  bearing  the  rudest  lineaments  of  the 
human  form,  are  seen  mounted  upon  pedes- 
tals, the  latter  being  concealed  by  muffling 
draperies.  The  hands,  feet,  and  ears  of  the 
great  idol  are  of  gold,  but  these  are  kept  in  a 
box  by  themselves,  and  are  only  fastened  into 
their  sockets  after  Juggurnaut  has  been  safe- 
ly deposited  upon  his  car.  While  seated  in 
state  upon  the  terrace,  a  canopy,  gay  with 
cloths  of  various  colours,  is  raised  over  the 
heads  of  the  triad,  and  crowds  of  brahmins 
are  in  attendance  with  punkahs  and  chowries 
to  beat  ofT  the  flies.  Occasionally,  the  sud- 
den flash  of  a  vivid  fire-work  sheds  a  momen- 
tary ray  upon  the  horrid  countenances  of  these 
Dagons,  and  in  the  next  instant  all  is  again 
involved  in  the  indistinct  gloom  of  an  eastern 
twilight,  dimly  revealing  the  huge  forms  of 
the  idols,  and  the  eager  gesticulations  of  their 
misguided  votaries.  The  unwieldiness  of  Jug- 
gurnaut and  his  companions,  and  the  absence 
of  the  machinery  necessary  to  effect  their 
removal  in  a  proper  and  decorous  Tnanner, 
occasion  a  scene  which  scandalizes  Euro- 
pean eyes,  but  which  the  natives,  accustomed 
to  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  survey  without 
feeling  that  they  are  offering  any  indignity  to 
the  objects  of  their  worship.  The  only  me- 
thod of  transport  which  has  yet  been  devised, 
is  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  round  the  necks 
and  feet  of  thesse  cumbrous  images,  which  are 
thus  dragged  from  their  high  places  down  the 
steps,  and  through  the  gateways  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  are  afterwards  hauled  up  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  raths,  without  regard  to  mud 
or  dust. 

The  car  of  Juggurnaut  is  a  monstrous  ve- 
hicle, gigantic  in  its  dimensions,  and  associat- 
ed in  the  mind  with  images  of  horror ;  it  is 
a  sort  of  platform,  forty-three  feet  in  height, 
and  thirty-five  feet  square,  moving  upon  six- 
teen wheels,  each  six  feet  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter :  the  ornaments  with  which  it  is  deco- 
rated are  by  no  means  splendid,  its  principal 
attraction  being  a  covering  of  striped  and 
spangled  broad-cloth.  The  villagers  of  the 
neighbouring  pergunnahs  have  their  fields 
rent-free,  upon  the  condition  of  attendance 
at  the  cars  of  the  idols.  This  duty,  at  pre- 
sent esteemed  a  privilege,  is  not  exclusively 
confined  to  those  who  are  so  well  rewarded  for 
its  performance,  but,  before  the  whole  cere- 
mony concludes,  the  zeal  of  many  of  the  devo- 
tees is  so  completely  exhausted,  that  the  raths 
would  scarcely  reach  their  destination,  were 
it  not  for  the  services  which  the  Brahmins 
can  command.  It  takes  fifteen  hundred  men 
to  put  each  of  the  cars  of  Juggurnaut  in 
motion,  and  when  the  idols  are  fairly  esta- 
blished in  their  places,  the  shouts  and  cries 
of  the  frenzied  multitude  are  such  as  to  lead 
us  to  fancy  that  the  whole  of  Pandemonium 
had  been  let  loose,  an  idea  which  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fiend-like  figures  of  the  Jogies, 
Gosseins,   and  other  religious  mendicants, 


whose  grim  visages,  lighted  up  with  a  frantic 
joy,  give  them  a  super-human  appearance,  as 
they  cheer  on  their  insane  followers  to  acts  of 
horror.  Though  the  ponderous  wheels  of  Jug- 
gurnaut no  longer  go  crushing  over  the  bodies 
of  prostrate  victims,  the  fury  and  excitement 
with  which  the  assembled  crowd  rush  to  the 
car,  is  absolutely  appalling.  In  places  of  very 
inferior  note,  there  is  something  frightful  in 
the  noisy,  lumbering  progress  of  the  cum- 
brous rath,  surmounted  by  a  hideous  idol, 
dragged  about  in  honour  of  the  festival ;  but 
in  the  very  heart  and  centre  of  this  abomina- 
ble superstition,  the  celebration  becomes  per- 
fectly terrific,  and  the  senses,  over-wrought, 
faint  and  sicken  at  the  view.  The  scenery  of 
the  place,  its  bare  sands,  the  surging  of  the 
ocean  in  the  distance,  the  drenching  rains, 
damp  gales,  and  sudden  tempests  of  the  fitful 
atmosphere,  add  to  the  wild  horrors  of  this 
awful  pageant.  Each  day  the  exhibition  be- 
comes more  ghastly,  as  the  wan  victims  of 
famine  and  disease  drop  exhausted  around, 
making  a  golgotha  of  the  unhallowed  pre- 
cincts. 

The  most  sacred  portion  of  the  soil  round 
the  temple  of  Juggurnaut  extends  to  a  circle 
of  about  eighty  miles,  though  the  land  is  con- 
sidered holy  to  a  much  greater  distance  :  and 
the  whole,  during  sickly  seasons,  may  be  said 
to  be  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
pilgrims,  who,  unequal  to  encounter  exposure 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  sink  under 
accumulated  hardships,  to  form  a  frightful 
banquet  for  carrion  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
Most  authorities  agree  that  the  tax,  which 
was  levied  by  the  government  upon  the  pil- 
grims to  Juggurnaut,  here  as  well  as  at  Alla- 
habad, tended  to  diminish  the  number  of  per- 
sons resorting  to  the  festival,  and  also  the 
amount  of  suicides.  Still  a  good  deal  of  scan- 
dal was  excited  by  the  support  of  an  esta- 
blishment, by  Christian  rulers,  of  a  stud  of 
elephants,  horses,  and  other  equipments  for 
the  service  of  the  idol ;  and  the  annual  waste 
of  life,  though  not  occasioned  by  actual  offer- 
ings to  the  blood-stained  wheels  of  the  demo- 
niacal car,  is  nearly  equally  shocking,  as  the 
result  of  one  of  the  most  frightful  delusions 
that  ever  spread  its  curse  upon  the  human 
race. 

The  country  about  Juggurnaut  consists  of 
low  sand-hills,  covered  by  a  thick,  but  not 
tall,  forest  of  trees,  the  gigantic  vegetable 
products  of  the  soil  not  being  found  so  near 
the  coast :  about  a  mile  from  the  sea,  cultiva- 
tion abruptly  ceases,  the  intervening  space 
being  a  waste  of  deep  and  loose  sand,  extend- 
ing along  the  desolate  shore.  The  town  of 
Pooree  is  situated  upon  the  margin  of  this 
desert ;  but  the  European  cantonments,  with 
greater  regard  to  comfort  and  convenience 
than  picturesque  beauty,  occupy  a  high  ridge, 
which  is  perfectly  destitute  of  verdure,  front- 
ing the  sea,  and  having  the  benefit  of  all  its 
cooling  breezes. 

There  are  several  pagodas,  occupying  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  ground,  scattered  amongst 
the  sand-hills  which  have  heaped  themselves 
along  the  coast.  Many  of  these  are  protect- 
ed from  the  encroachments  of  the  drift  by 
massy  walls ;  but  others,  not  having  the  same 


facilities  for  keeping  the  space  clear  around 
them,  are  almost  swallowed  up  in  the  sand. 
All  are  exceedingly  picturesque  in  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  their  gaunt  and  withered  in- 
habitants, only  a  little  less  infernal  in  their 
aspect  than  the  deformed  objects  of  their  wor- 
ship, sprawling  on  the  floor,  or  grinning  from 
a  niche,  combined  with  the  dreariness  of  the 
land-scene,  and  the  loud  roar  of  the  ever- 
sounding  surf,  altogether  form  a  picture  of 
wild  sublimity,  which  leaves  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  the  mind. 

The  black  pagoda,  or  temple  of  the  sun, 
one  of  the  most  splendid  Hindoo  remains 
which  India  can  boast,  and  which  is  an  ob- 
ject of  great  attraction  to  all  the  intellectual 
visitants  of  Pooree,  is  situated  about  sixteen 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  native  city,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness  of  sand,  with  which  the 
jungle  has  struggled,  not  always  unsuccess- 
fully, for  the  ascendancy  ;  here  and  there 
patches  of  verdure  make  their  appearance, 
and  the  gentle  risings  of  the  ground  relieve 
the  dull  monotony  of  the  adjacent  plains.  It 
is  of  much  earlier  antiquity  than  Juggurnaut, 
but  has  lost  its  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  and  is  now  deserted  and  left  to 
ruin.  The  roof  is  pyramidal,  rising  from  a 
square  building  of  great  solidity ;  but  owing 
to  a  defect  m  the  architecture,  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  massive  edifice  is  in  ruins,  and  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend  its  origi- 
nal design. 

Weeds,  the  gigantic  product  of  a  most  pro- 
lific soil,  prickly  pear,  and  copse-wood,  have 
spread  themselves  over  and  amidst  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  recumbent  ruins,  above  which 
the  surviving  portion  of  the  temple  rears  itself, 
and  from  the  summit  of  an  artificial  mound, 
bids  defiance  to  the  encroaching  sand,  and 
lifts  its  head  proudly  as  a  beacon  to  the  wan- 
derers of  the  wave.  Those  who  have  closely 
examined  the  numberless  sculptures  which 
adorn  this  once  splendid  temple,  report  them 
to  be  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject, however,  in  many,  must  prevent  them 
from  being  made  better  known  by  the  aid  of 
drawings  ;  but  this  unhappy  taste  does  not 
pervade  the  whole  edifice,  and  some  of  the 
colossal  remains,  especially  of  elephants  and 
griffins,  are  magnificent.  Any  attempt  at 
minute  description  would  occupy  many  pages, 
while  it  must  utterly  fail  in  conveying  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  lonely  majesty  of  this  dese- 
crated pile.  A  (ew  fakirs,  looking  more  like 
wood-demons  than  men,  share  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  numerous  cavernous  cham- 
bers, with  the  porcupines  and  bears  compos- 
ing the  principal  population  of  the  place ; 
tigers  occasionally  join  the  assembly,  though 
the  latter  intruders,  arousing  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture in  the  youth  of  the  neighbouring  sta- 
tion, are  speedily  put  to  the  rout. 

The  progress  of  civilization  and  of  know- 
ledge is  now  extending  so  rapidly,  that  at  no 
very  great  distance  of  time,  we  may  hope 
that  the  fearful  orgies  celebrated  at  Juggur- 
naut may  be  looked  upon  as  bygone  things, 
and  that  a  pure  creed  will  be  established  upon 
the  ruins  of  that  monstrous  fabric  of  super- 
stition, which  has  so  long  tyrannized  over  the 
mental  faculties  of  the  Indian  world. 
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Extracts  from  Jesse's  Gleanings  in  Natural 
History, — third  series. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  no- 
thing but  the  cruelty  of  man  has  produced 
any  fear  of  him  in  animals.  When  islands 
have  been  discovered  for  the  first  time, 
in  which  no  human  being  has  previously 
placed  his  foot,  the  birds  have  shown  no 
symptoms  whatever  of  fear.  Many  instances 
liave  occurred  which  even  show  that  animals 
have  fled  to  man  for  protection.  A  gentle- 
man of  my  r.cquaintance,  while  walking  by 
the  side  of  a  public  road,  was  surprized  at 
a  partridge  alighting  between  his  legs.  It 
had  been  pursued  by  a  hawk,  and  had  taken 
this  mode  of  preserving  itself  from  its  attack. 
It  remained  near  its  protector  for  some  time, 
and  when  the  hawk  had  disappeared,  quietly 
crept  into  the  hedge.  So  great  is  the  eager- 
ness of  hawks,  when  in  pursuit  of  their  prey, 
that  a  person  who  has  a  cage  of  canary  birds, 
which  are  generally  kept  at  a  window,  has 
twice  had  it  broken  by  hawks  darting  at  the 
birds  :  in  both  cases  the  hawks  were  taken. 
Another  of  these  birds  killed  itself  by  striking 
against  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  of  the  con- 
servatory of  the  royal  lodge,  in  Windsor 
Great  Park,  while  endeavouring  to  seize  a 
robin  which  had  accidentally  got  into  it. 

The  following  instance  of  the  maternal 
anxiety  and  sagacity  of  a  hen  is  worth  record- 
ing. In  consequence  of  some  heavy  rains, 
nearly  all  the  ground  about  a  poultry  yard 
was  covered  with  M'ater.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  brood  of  young  chickens  in  the  hen- 
house ;  they  were  on  the  roosting-place,  and 
would  not  get  down  in  consequence  of  the 
water.  In  this  situation  they  remained  near- 
ly two  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  hen 
was  seen  to  convey  them,  one  by  one,  on  her 
back,  to  the  grass  plot  at  a  short  distance, 
wading  through  the  water  as  well  as  she 
could.  In  this  way  the  chickens  were  saved 
from  being  either  starved  or  drowned. 

Persons  who  breed  canary  birds  have  many 
opportunities  of  watching  their  peculiar  dis- 
positions, and  there  appears  to  be  as  great  a 
variety  in  their  tempers,  as  amongst  human 
beings.  The  mate  of  a  canary  bird  which 
was  sitting  on  her  eggs,  was  more  intent  on 
serenading  than  feeding  her.  When  this  was 
the  case,  she  would  quit  her  nest  and  chase 
him  round  and  round  the  cage,  pecking  him 
violently  with  her  l)eak,  and  showing  her  an- 
ger in  a  variety  of  ways.  She  would  then 
return  to  her  nest  williout  attempting  to  feed 
herself,  and  the  male  would  tiicn,  like  a  meek, 
obedient  husband,  innncdiutoly  attend  to  her 
wants,  carrying  licr  a  plentiful  supply  of  seed, 
groundscll  and  egg.  He  then  resumed  his 
song,  and  she  renewed  her  discipline  when- 
ever his  notes  were  too  much  prolonged. 

The  English  are  perhaps  the  only  people 
io  Europe  who  cannot  be  admitted  freely  into 
public  walks,  gardens,  or  buildings,  without 
committing  some  injury  or  nuisance.  Names 
are  cut  on  trees  or  benches,  or  something 
QT  other  is  mutilated  or  defaced.    It  is  very 


different  on  the  continent.  The  public  gar- 
dens at  Frankfort  are  only  separated  from  a 
high  road  by  a  single  rail,  and  yet  nothing  is 
injured,  though  no  one  is  excluded.  In  these 
gardens,  a  nightingale  had  for  many  years 
built  its  nest  in  a  particular  spot,  close  to  one 
of  the  walks.  It  was  seen  by  every  one,  and 
yet  no  one  molested  it,  until  one  day  a  foreign 
servant  saw  and  took  it.  When  it  became 
known,  the  man  was  hunted  by  a  mob,  taken 
before  the  city  authorities,  and  the  fact  being 
proved,  he  was  sentenced  to  have  his  coat 
turned,  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  city  with 
every  mark  of  disgrace,  and  never  to  enter  it 
again. 

The  circumstance  that  rats,  weasels,  and 
polecats,  should  be  able  to  remove  eggs,  with- 
out breaking  them,  to  considei-able  distances, 
and  to  places  not  easy  of  access,  has  alwaj's 
been  a  matter  of  wonder  ;  the  fact,  however, 
cannot  be  doubted.  A  getleman  who  com- 
municated the  occurrence  to  me,  stated,  that 
in  the  village  where  he  resided,  a  labourer 
was  directed  by  his  master  to  take  down  some 
tables  and  other  things  used  in  the  making  of 
bricks,  from  the  top  of  an  old  brick  clamp, 
where  they  had  been  stowed  away  and  cover- 
ed with  straw.  In  this  operation  he  disturbed 
a  couple  of  polecats,  or  foul-marts,  which  had 
taken  possession  of  this  asylum  :  they  were 
both  killed,  and  in  their  retreat  the  man  dis- 
covered a  quantity  of  geese,  ducks'  and  hens' 
eggs,  and  also  the  eggs  of  plovers,  all  whole, 
and  all  of  which  these  animals  must  have 
carried  to  the  top  of  the  clamp,  to  the  height 
of  about  twelve  feet. 

The  captain  of  a  merchantman,  trading  to 
the  port  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  had  con- 
stantly missed  eggs  from  his  sea-stock  ;  he 
suspected  that  he  was  robbed  by  his  crew, 
but  not  being  able  to  discover  the  thief,  he 
was  determined  to  watch  his  store-room  ;  ac- 
cordingly (having  laid  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
eggs)  he  secreted  himself  at  night  in  a  situa- 
tion that  commanded  a  view  of  his  eggs.  To 
his  great  astonishment  he  saw  a  number  of 
rats  approach  ;  they  formed  a  line  from  his 
egg-baskets  to  their  hole,  and  handed  the 
eggs  from  one  to  the  other  in  their  fore-paws. 
Almost  every  farmer's  wife  knows  that  eggs 
are  removed  by  rats  from  a  hen-house  with- 
out breaking  them. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  South  Am.erica 
had  a  boa  constrictor  sent  him,  which  was 
killed  on  the  plains  of  Apure  in  that  country: 
it  required  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  cot- 
ton to  stuff" the  skin;  it  measured  twenty-two 
feet  in  length,  and  at  the  thickest  part  of  the 
body  it  was  two  feet  in  circumference.  The 
name  which  this  colossal  reptile  goes  by  in 
Venezuela,  is  that  of  "  La  Culcbra  de  Agua," 
or  water  serpent ;  it  is  also  called  the  deer 
swallowcr  :  it  is  not  venomous,  nor  known  to 
injure  man,  but  the  natives  of  the  plains  stand 
in  great  fear  of  it,  never  bathing  in  the  wa- 
ters wherein  it  is  known  to  exist.  Its  com- 
mon haunt,  or  rather  domicile,  is  invariably 
near  lakes,  swamps,  and  rivers,  and  close  to 
the  wet  ravines  produced  from  inundations  of 


the  periodical  rains  ;  hence  from  its  aquatic 
habits  it  derives  its  first  appellation.  Fish, 
and  those  animals  that  repair  thither  to  drink, 
are  the  objects  of  its  prey.  The  creature 
lurks  watchfully  under  cover  of  the  water, 
and  whilst  an  unsuspecting  animal  is  drink- 
ing, suddenly  makes  a  dash  at  its  nose,  and 
with  a  grip  of  its  back-reclining,  double  range 
of  teeth,  never  fails  to  secure  the  terrified 
beast  beyond  the  power  of  escape.  In  an  in- 
stant the  sluggish  waters  are  in  turbulence 
and  foam  ;  the  whole  form  of  the  culebra  is 
in  motion  ;  its  huge  and  rapid  coilings  soon 
encircle  the  struggling  victim,  and  but  a  short 
moment  elapses  ere  every  bone  is  broken  in 
the  writhing  body  of  the  expiring  prey.  On 
ceasing  to  exist,  the  reptile's  fleshy  tongue  is 
then  protruded  (taking  a  long  and  thinner 
form)  passing  over  the  whole  of  the  lifeless 
beast,  leaving  on  it  a  sort  of  glutinous  saliva 
that  greatly  facilitates  the  act  of  swallowing, 
which  it  performs  gradually,  by  gulping  it 
down  through  its  extended  jaws.  It  possesses 
a  power  of  extending  them  to  such  a  fright- 
ful and  extraordinary  degree,  as  not  to  be 
believed,  when  looking  at  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  mouth  and  throat  in  their 
tranquil  state.  After  having  completely  de- 
voured, or  rather  hidden  its  prey  in  the  way 
described,  it  becomes  powerless  as  to  motion, 
and  remains  in  an  almost  torpid  state  for 
some  days,  or  until  nature  silently  digests  the 
swallowed  animal.  The  flesh  of  this  serpent 
is  white,  and  abundant  in  fat.  The  people  of 
the  plains  never  eat  it,  but  make  use  of  the 
fat  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatic  pains,  ruptures, 
strains,  &c.  When  these  creatures  are  young, 
the  colours  on  the  skin  are  very  bright,  and 
gradually  lose  their  brilliancy  with  age.  The 
skin  of  the  serpent  in  question  has  been  sent 
to  the  United  Service  museum. 

A  gentleman  living  near  Spilsby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, was  one  day  riding  over  his  farm 
and  superintending  his  ploughmen,  who  were 
ploughing  a  piece  of  fallow  land.  He  saw  a 
partridge  glide  off"  her  nest,  so  near  the  foot 
of  one  of  the  plough-horses,  that  he  thought 
the  eggs  must  be  crushed  ;  this,  however, 
was  not'the  case,  but  he  found  that  the  old 
bird  was  on  the  very  point  of  hatching,  as 
several  of  the  eggs  were  beginning  to  crack. 
He  saw  the  old  bird  return  to  her  nest  the 
instant  he  left  the  spot.  It  was  evident  that 
the  next  round  of  the  plough  must  bury  the 
eggs  and  nest  in  the  furrow.  His  astonish- 
ment was  great,  when,  returning  with  the 
plough,  he  came  to  the  spot,  and  saw  the  nest 
indeed,  but  the  eggs  and  bird  were  gone.  An 
idea  struck  him  that  she  had  removed  her 
eggs  ;  and  he  found  her,  before  he  left  the 
field,  sitting  under  the  hedge  upon  twenty-one 
eggs,  and  she  brought  up  nineteen  birds.  The 
round  of  ploughing  iiad  occupied  about  twenty 
minutes,  in  which  time  she  (probably  assisted 
by  the  cock-bird)  had  removed  the  twenty-one 
eggs  to  a  distance  of  about  forty  yards. 

The  vnommity  of  purpose  in  swallows  is 
one  of  those  facts  in  natural  history  which  I 
always  reflect  upon  with  wonder  and  curio- 
sity.   I  allude  to  those  vast  collections  of 
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them  which  are  seen  every  year  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  the  attempts  they  appear  to 
make  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  their 
migration,  and  the  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  whole  flock  in  one  instant.  They  may  be 
compared  to  one  of  those  vast  caravans  which 
are  known  to  assemble  in  the  East,  in  order 
to  make  the  passage  of  an  extensive  and  dan- 
gerous desert,  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
some  far  distant  place.  Those  have,  how- 
ever, a  leader,  and  a  sun,  a  moon,  and  stars 
to  guide  them  ;  while  the  swallow,  with  no- 
thing to  direct  it  but  that  unexplained  instinct 
which  a  beneficent -Creator  has  implanted  in 
it,  traverses  the  deserts  of  the  air,  through 
regions  where  it  had  never  been  before,  and 
may  be  seen  skimming  the  pools  of  Greece 
(its  Mecca)  with  its  wonted  hilarity. 

 "  there 

Tliey  twitter  clieerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invito  them  welcome  back."  

The  mystery  of  instinct  is,  indeed,  great, 
and  human  ingenuity  cannot  satisfactorily  ex- 
plain it.  Here  we  see  thousands  of  swallows, 
old  and  young,  assembled  together  at  one  spot 
in  each  year,  and  generally  about  the  same 
day  in  each  year.  So  many  myriads  of  birds 
could  not  have  been  produced  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  therefore  we  may 
fairly  presume  that  they  have  arrived  from 
places  far  remote  from  each  other.  But  what 
leads  them  to  assemble  on  a  little  ayte  on  the 
river  Thames  ?  How  do  the  metropolitan  and 
Selbourne  swallows,  those  from  villages  in 
Sussex  and  Berkshire,  or  any  other  place, 
become  possessed  with  such  an  unanimity  of 
purpose?  We  see  avast  flock  assemble  in 
the  course  of  one  day  ;  they  remain  with  us 
two  or  three,  and  after  having  made  several 
circuitous  flights, 

 "  the  feathered  eddy  floats," 

and  then  they  suddenly  disappear.  But  how 
is  the  moment  of  their  departure  determined 
upon  ?  Some  may  be  weary,  and  others  young 
and  weak,  and  yet  not  one  is  left  behind. 

The  migratory  nature  of  swallows  appears 
to  be  the  same  in  all  countries  of  the  world 
where  they  are  found,  and  they  seem  to  pos- 
sess the  same  impulse  to  guide  them.  Thus 
a  friend,  who  had  resided  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  some  years,  and  where  a  great  variety 
of  the  swallow  tribe  is  found,  informed  me 
that  they  all  disappeared  at  a  certain  season 
of  the  year,  as  they  do  with  us.  I  was  also 
told  by  the  captain  of  an  Indiaman,  that  when 
he  was  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  his  ship  was 
covered  with  swallows  when  he  was  far  from 
land. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
MEETINGS  FOR  WORSHIP. 
A  proper  conception  of  the  nature  of  meet- 
ings for  divine  worship,  as  held  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  would  leave  no  room  for  any 
one  to  doubt  of  their  adaptation,  at  least 
equal  to  if  not  beyond  those  in  use  among 
other  Christian  professors  for  benefiting  a 
congregation.  The  conditions  and  wants  of 
a  mixed  multitude,  assembled  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, are  of  so  varied  a  character  that  it  is 


utterly  impossible  for  any  formally  pi-escribed 
exercise  or  predetermined  service  to  reach 
and  answer  them  universally.  Some,  it  may 
be,  are  poor,  and  some  rich  in  spirit ;  some 
in  tribulation,  and  some  ready  to  rejoice; 
some  hopeful,  and  some  dismayed ;  some 
have  "  attained,"  and  are  strong,  others  have 
just  begun  and  are  weak ;  some  want  know- 
ledge ;  some  need  conviction,  some  encourage- 
ment, and  some  reproof;  in  a  word,  the  spi- 
ritual circumstances  of  every  member  of  the 
congregation  may  be  dissimilar.  Now  can 
any  mode  of  religious  exercise  be  better  cal- 
culated for  such  a  company,  than  for  every 
one  to  sit  still,  and  "  girding  up  the  loins  of 
their  inind,"  wait  in  silent  imploring  expecta- 
tion for  the  gift  of  God's  Holy  Spirit,  to  show 
them  their  wants  and  their  duty,  and  to  qualify 
them  for  a  performance  of  that  particular 
thing  which  will  most  please  him  and  profit 
themselves  ?  Surely  this  is  a  plain  case — for 
who  would  be  likely  to  be  deceived  in  judg- 
ing himself  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
who  would  not  be  able  to  perform  his  proper 
business  on  such  an  occasion  through  its  as- 
sistance ? 

In  a  silent  religious  meeting  the  soul  places 
itself  (or  ought  to  be  placed)  before  the  Divine 
Omniscience  just  as  it  is.  The  aspiration  of 
the  devout  mind  substantially  is,  "  Thou,  oh 
Lord,  seest  me  as  I  really  am  ;  thou  knowest 
my  need ;  thou  knowest  what  is  best  for  me ; 
feed  me  therefore  with  that  food  which  is 
convenient  for  me.  This  state  of  true  inward 
prayer  being  attained,  the  Holy  Ghost  "  dis- 
tributes to  every  man  severally  as  He  will," 
and  agreeably  to  his  condition  and  necessity. 
In  such  an  assembly  there  is  no  confusion, 
no  clashing  of  spirits,  no  interruption  of  one 
another's  secret  exercise.  The  poor  are  left 
to  ask ;  the  rich  to  enjoy  and  give  thanks ; 
the  wise  and  strong  to  "  meditate  knowledge ;" 
the  novice  to  learn,  and  the  unholy  to  their 
convictions  ;  in  a  word,  there  is  no  intermed- 
dling of  other  men's  matters  with  our  own  spe- 
cial concerns ;  no  abstraction  of  the  soul's 
attention  from  its  own  particular  appropriate 
employment ;  but  each  individual  is  left  to 
"  mind  his  own  proper  business."  God  and 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  being  in  the  meanwhile 
the  objects  universally  of  desire,  trust,  appli- 
cation, reverence  and  praise,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  himself  the  beginner,  director,  and  end 
of  every  engagement. 

But  let  it  ever  be  remembered  and  laid  to 
heart  by  all  who  adopt  this  form  of  Divine 
worship,  that  no  profit  can  be  expected  to 
attend  it,  unless  there  is  an  honest  care  on 
the  part  of  those  who  assemble  to  labour  in 
mind  for  their  own  spiritual  good.  To  act  a 
slothful  or  unconcerned  part  on  such  a  solemn 
and  important  occasion,  as  it  argues  a  total 
absence  of  devotional  feeling;  so  it  is  an  open 
affi'ont  to  the  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  a  scan- 
dal to  the  church.  What?  to  have  so  little 
reverence  for  Omniscience,  eind  so  little  sense 
of  Omnipresence,  as  to  place  ourselves,  as  it 
were,  immediately  before  him,  and  in  com- 
pany with  his  people,  in  the  midst  of  whom 
he  assuredly  is,  and  neither  to  recollect  where 
we  are,  with  whom  we  are,  nor  care  what  we 
are  about — such  deportment  is  awful  mockery, 


and  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  indignation  of 
the  Lord.  In  such  a  case  wltere  is  profes- 
sion ;  where  is  knowledge ;  where  is  sensi- 
bility ;  where  is  the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and 
of  a  sound  mind  ?  Will  the  harvest  be  gathered 
without  labour?  will  the  reward  be  given  with- 
out service?  Will  the  Almighty  bestow  to 
those  who  ask  not,  or  be  found  of  those  who 
seek  not,  or  open  the  treasures  of  his  king- 
dom to  those  who  do  not  knock  ?  Nay  :  we 
must  be  sincere,  industrious,  fervent,  and  per- 
severing— labouring  "  with  all  might  through 
his  spirit  in  the  inner  man"  for  the  blessing, 
or  else  who  can  promise  himself  a  participa- 
tion in  it. 

If  there  is  any  difference  between  the  virtue 
and  efficacy  of  our  meetings  for  worship  in 
these  days  and  those  of  our  ancestors ;  if  we 
too  seldom  hear  individuals  in  the  present 
age  say  what  "  Barclay"  said,  "  when  I  went 
into  the  silent  assemblies  of  God's  people  I 
felt  a  secret  power  among  them  which  touched 
my  heart,  and  as  I  gave  way  unto  it  I  found 
the  evil  weakening  in  me  and  the  good  raised 
up ;"  if  the  truly  devotional  among  us  have 
now  harder  labour  and  less  consolation;  if 
the  ungodly  sit  without  conviction  in  our  con- 
gregations, and  the  lukewarm  without  fear — 
is  it  not  because  we  have  less  of  that  among 
us  which  is  a  "  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and 
of  death  unto  death  ?"  is  it  not  because  we 
have  less  exercise  of  soul  before  the  Lord  ; 
less  "  vehemence  of  desire ;"  less  perseverance 
of  supplication  in  spirit  ?  Was  the  Almighty 
more  gracious  to  our  forefathers  than  he 
would  be  to  us  if  we  were  what  they  were? 
would  his  power  and  goodness  be  less  felt  in 
our  meetings  than  they  were  in  theirs,  if 
there  was  among  us  the  same  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  the  same  earnest 
concern  and  devotedness  of  soul  ?  No  !  for  as 
the  Lord  is  no  "  respecter  of  persons,"  so  he 
"  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him,"  and  if 
when  met  together  in  his  name,  we  were  but 
fervent  and  diligent  enough  in  spirit,  who 
can  doubt  but  that  our  assemblies  would 
again  become  in  a  signal  manner  the  place 
of  his  presence  and  power,  wherein  the  over- 
shadowing of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  be  sensi- 
bly felt,  and  his  ministrations  experienced  to 
the  conviction  of  "  evil-doers,"  and  the  edifi- 
cation and  comfort  of  them  that  "  do  well  ?" 

B. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
George  Fox,  as  in  the  estimation  of  his  co- 
temporary  fellow  believers. 

If  any  thing  were  needed  to  establish  the 
reputation  of  George  Fox,  not  only  as  regards 
his  "  sincerity  and  piety,"  but  as  a  sound  be- 
liever in  Christ  and  in  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  testimony  of  his 
brethren  at  their  second  day  morning  meet- 
ing in  London,  I  should  suppose  would  be 
ample  and  conclusive.  George  Whitehead, 
who  heads  the  list,  was  a  man  of  good  edu- 
cation, of  strong,  clear  understanding,  and, 
commencing  his  i-eligious  labours  about  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  acquired,  through 
a  long  course  of  experience  extended  to  his 
eighty-eighth  year,  a  thorough  knowledge  oC 
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the  Christian  religion.  He  was  frequently 
engaged  in  controversies  on  various  points  of 
doctrine,  and  became  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  "  nice  distinctions"  which  cavilling  pro- 
fessors made  at  that  day,  and  the  groundless 
charges  with  which  they  assailed  our  early 
Friends,  and  which  were  over  and  over  re- 
futed and  proved  to  be  no  part  of  their  reli- 
gious system.  Because  they  preached  that 
Christ  was  now  to  be  known  in  spirit  with- 
in every  heart,  the  ceremonialists  charged 
Friends  with  rejecting  "  faith  in  Christ,"  as 
he  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  with  enmity  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
They  published  caricatures,  placing  swords  in 
the  hands  of  Fox,  Penn,  Burrough,  &c., 
thrusting  and  cutting  at  the  Bible,  in  order 
to  draw  popular  odium  upon  them.  Two 
parties  have  latterly  risen  in  the  Society,  one 
in  America,  the  other  in  England,  denomi- 
nated Hicksites  and  Beaconites,  who  are  pur- 
suing measures  to  fasten  unjustly  on  those 
worthy  men  the  principles  of  socinianism  or 
unitarianism.  One  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining themselves  in  these  "  spurious  doc- 
trines," and  the  other  to  "  change  the  aspect 
of  Quakerism,"  so  that  they  may  release 
themselves  from  the  reproach  which  a  vain 
and  hypocritical  world  has  cast  upon  the 
scriptural  testimonies  which  those  spiritually 
minded  men  were  raised  up  by  the  Head  of 
the  church  to  revive  and  hold  forth  to  the 
view  of  carnal  professors.  Much  in  the  same 
spirit  of  the  Jews  who  desired  a  kingly  govern- 
ment, they  want  a  system  of  religion  and  dis- 
cipline resembling  others,  and  more  congenial 
with  worldly  show  and  grandeur.  They  would 
rise  in  reputation  above  the  simple  self-deny- 
ing Quaker,  and  take  a  high  stand  for  honour 
and  dignity  among  men.  Hence  the  cross  of 
Christ,  by  which  the  real  Christian  is  cruci- 
fied unto  the  world  and  the  world  unto  him, 
and  by  which,  like  the  apostle,  he  "  dies 
daily,"  is  little  heard  of  though  they  pretend 
to  preach  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  The 
duty  of  patiently  waiting  upon  Christ  to  know 
him,  to  take  the  government  of  the  heart  and 
humble  it  by  his  fiery  baptism,  and  instruct 
it  in  the  mysteries  of  his  gospel,  they  would 
supersede  by  the  substitution  of  human  effort, 
study  and  accomplishments;  and  the  light  of 
Christ  shining  in  the  heart  is  seldom  spoken 
of  but  for  the  purpose  of  disparagement. 
Whenever  a  schismatical  spirit  assails  the 
Society,  we  find  that  disappointed  persons 
who  are  unsettled  in  principle,  and  have  not 
been  able  to  acquire  all  the  influence  they 
aspire  after,  are  at  the  helm,  urging  on  their 
ambitious  schemes.  The  Society  has  been 
mercifully  protected  in  many  conflicts  by 
Him  who  raised  it  up,  and  as  it  has  succeeded 
in  throwing  off  the  heresy  of  Hicksism  on  the 
one  hand,  we  doubt  not  the  same  divine  power, 
as  it  is  waited  upon  and  prayer  without  ceas- 
ing is  put  up  for  preservation,  will  guard  it 
against  the  opposite  extreme  of  Beaconism. 
A  few  will  probably  be  carried  with  the  de- 
ceptive current ;  but  we  would  hope  that  as 
the  church  has  always  shown  the  greatest 
vigour  under  suflcring,  the  experience  which 
we  have  so  recently  passed  through  of  the 
danger  of  "  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits," 


and  the  lamentable  results  of  division  and  dis- 
cord, will  drive  the  members  like  a  flock 
closer  to  each  other,  and  induce  them  to  put 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  a  firm  and  steady  de- 
fence of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  S. 

The  following  document,  most  probably 
prepared  by  G.  Whitehead,  is  prefixed  to 
the  doctrinal  works  of  George  Fox. 

"  The  books  and  treatises  in  the  following 
collection  being  perused,  we  find  the  doctrine 
of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
and  those  matters  essential  to  salvation  and 
true  Christianity,  so  plainly  asserted  and  fuUjr 
demonstrated,  according  to  Holy  Scripture 
testimony,  as  may  sufficiently  obviate  our  for- 
mer and  present  adversaries'  objections,  and 
refute  their  calumnies  and  aspersions  to  the 
contrary.  And  though  the  most  eminent  re- 
formers and  martyrs  have  been  most  envied 
and  misrepresented  by  their  adversaries  in 
all  ages,  as  this  true  servant  and  minister  of 
Christ  was  in  his  day,  and  since  removed, 
his  name  and  memory  most  unjustly  defamed 
by  envious  spirits ;  yet  the  good  report  and 
fame,  which  he,  through  faith,  and  blessed 
effects  of  his  faithful  labours,  great  travels 
and  sufferings,  obtained,  will  outlive  the  great 
envy  of  his,  and  truth's  adversaries.  And  as 
he  was  a  true  minister  and  witness  for  Christ 
and  his  kingdom,  both  in  life  and  doctrine,  so 
he  was  a  plain  and  true  witness  against  anti- 
christ and  his  kingdom ;  and  although  he 
gave  preference  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  all 
true  spiritual  Christians  do,  yet  his  .true  love 
to  and  sincere  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
being  given  by  divine  inspiration,  was  clearly 
manifest. 

"  1st.  In  his  frequent  advice  to  Friends  to 
keep  to  Scripture  language,  terms,  words  and 
doctrines,  as  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
matters  of  faith,  religion,  controversy,  and 
conversation,  and  not  to  be  imposed  upon,  and 
drawn  into  unscriptural  terms,  invented  by 
men  in  their  human  wisdom. 

"  2d.  In  his  great  industry  in  searching  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  frequently  quoting,  re- 
citing, aptly  applying,  and  opening  the  same 
in  his  writings.  He  truly  testified,  both  in 
his  ministry  and  writings,  for  Christ  Jesus, 
his  power  and  coming  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the 
Spirit ;  he  was  both  for  the  sacred  history  and 
mystery  of  Christ,  revealed  according  to  the 
Holy  Scripture  testimonies  of  him,  respecting 
his  sufferings  without,  the  work  of  his  power 
within,  and  his  kingdom  and  glory  ;  under 
whose  conduct  this  his  minister  faithfully 
warred  against  the  spirit  of  antichrist  and 
persecution,  and  against  the  mystery  of  ini- 
quity, mystery  of  Babylon,  the  false  church, 
the  power  of  darkness,  the  corruptions  of  the 
world,  and  its  deceit  and  hypocrisy  under  all 
professions  ;  and  in  the  Lord's  hand  and  power 
was  instrumental  in  turning  many  to  right- 
eousness, and  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  might 
receive  remission  of  sifi,  through  faith  in  his 
dear  son  Christ  Jesus.  He  gave  a  thorough 
stroke  in  his  ministry  and  writings  against 
the  son  of  perdition,  antichrist,  Babylon,  the 
beast  and  false  prophet,  and  therefore  was  the 
more  hated  by  those  in  whom  the  spirit  of 


enmity  and  persecution  ruled.  And  we  ques- 
tion not  but  he  has  his  lot  and  portion  with 
the  holy  prophets  and  apostles  in  heaven  ;  and 
a  sharer  in  their  rejoicing  at  the  downfall  of 
mystery  Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and 
the  kingdom  of  antichrist  and  Satan.  There- 
fore rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  dwell  in 
them ;  rejoice  over  her,  thou  heaven  and  ye 
holy  apostles  and  prophets,  for  God  hath 
avenged  you  upon  her  ;  which  certainly  will 
be  fulfilled  at  her  final  downfall. 

"  And  as  this  faithful  minister  and  witness  of 
Christ  was  a  man  fearing  God  and  hating 
covetousness,  and  eschewing  evil,  and  was  a 
deep  sufferer  for  his  testimony  to  the  truth 
when  on  earth,  he  died  in  the  favour  of  God, 
and  rests  with  him  in  heaven,  with  his  church 
triumphant  over  his  persecutors,  and  the  per- 
secuting spirit,  which  blasphemes  against 
God  and  his  tabernacle,  and  them  that  dwell 
in  heaven.  Glory  to  our  God  and  to  the 
Lamb  on  the  throne  for  ever !    Hallelujah  ! 

"  London,  the  26th  of  the  10th  month,  1705. 
Signed  at  our  second  day  morning  meeting  : 
George  Whitehead,  Francis  Camfield,  Wil- 
liam  Bingley,  John  Butcher,  William  War- 
ren, Thomas  Lowe,  Theodore  Ecclestone, 
&c." 


Letter  from  John  Ross,  principal  chif  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  in  answer  to 
enquiries  from  a  friend  regarding  the  Che- 
rokee affairs  with  the  United  States. 

Washington  City,  July  2,  1836. 
My  Dear  Sir, — Your  interest  in  relation 
to  our  fortunes  is  very  kind  and  liberal,  and 
I  sincerely  thank  you  for  it.  You  say  you 
hope  I  shall  not  be  offended  at  your  questions, 
and  that  I  will  believe  you  have  no  sinister 
views  in  writing  to  me,  to  clear  up  certain 
doubts  which  have  been  forced  upon  you, 
concerning  my  movements  in  Cherokee  af- 
fairs. Instead  of  being  annoyed,  I  thank  vou 
for  the  opportunity  which  you  have  given  nie, 
through  these  doubts,  of  endeavouring,  briefly, 
to  explain,  not  only  our  position,  but  some 
portions  of  my  own  conduct  connected  with 
it,  which  have  been  grossly,  but  purposely, 
misrepresented. 

I  wish  I  could  acquiesce  in  your  impression, 
that  a  treaty  has  been  made,  by  which  every 
difliculty  between  the  Cherokees  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  has  been  set  at  rest ;  but  I  must 
candidly  say  that  I  know  of  no  such  treaty. 
I  do  not  mean  to  prophesy  any  similar  trou- 
bles to  those  which  have,  in  other  cases,  fol- 
lowed the  failure  to  adjust  disputed  points 
with  Indians ;  the  Cherokees  act  on  a  princi- 
ple preventing  apprehensions  of  that  nature — 
their  principle  is,  "  endure  and  forbear ;"  but 
I  must  distinctly  declare  to  jou  that  I  be- 
lieve the  document  signed  by  unauthorized 
individuals  at  Washington  will  never  be  re- 
garded by  the  Cherokee  nation  as  a  treaty. 
The  delegation,  appointed  by  the  people  to 
make  a  treaty,  have  protested  against  that 
instrument  "  as  deceptive  to  the  world  and  a 
fraud  upon  the  Cherokee  people."  You  say 
you  do  not  see  my  name  appended  to  the  pa- 
per in  question,  but  that  you  regard  the  omis- 
sion as  a  typographical  mistake,  because  you 
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do  find  my  name  among  those  who  are  men- 
tioned in  it  as  the  future  directors  of  Chero- 
kee affairs. 

I  will  answer  these  points  separately :  and, 
first. 

My  name  is  not,  by  mistake,  omitted  among 
the  signers  of  the  paper  in  question ;  and  the 
reasons  why  it  is  not  affixed  to  that  paper, 
are  the  following: — 

Neither  myself  nor  any  other  member  of 
the  regular  delegation  to  Washington,  can, 
without  violating  our  most  sacred  engage- 
ments, ever  recognize  that  paper  as  a  treaty, 
by  assenting  to  its  terms,  or  the  mode  of  its 
execution.  They  are  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  views  of  the  Cherokee  people.  Three 
times  have  the  Cherokee  people  formally  and 
openly  rejected  conditions  substantially  the 
same  as  these.  We  were  commissioned  by 
the  people,  under  express  injunctions,  not  to 
bind  the  nation  to  any  such  conditions.  The 
delegation  representing  the  Cherokees,  have, 
therefore,  officially  rejected  these  conditions 
themselves,  and  have  regularly  protested  be- 
fore the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
against  their  ratification.  The  Cherokee  peo- 
ple, in  two  protests,  the  one  signed  by  twelve 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  persons, 
and  the  other  by  three  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  persons,  spoke  for  themselves  against 
the  treaty,  even  previous  to  its  rejection  by 
those  whom  they  had  selected  to  speak  for 
them. 

With  your  impressions  concerning  the  ad- 
vantages secured  by  the  subtle  instrument  in 
question,  you  will,  no  doubt,  wonder  at  this 
opposition.  But  it  possesses  not  the  advan- 
tages you  and  others  imagine;  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  it  has  encountered,  and  ever 
will  encounter  opposition.  You  suppose  we 
are  to  be  removed  through  it  from  a  home, 
by  circumstances  rendered  disagreeable  and 
even  untenable,  to  be  secured  in  a  better 
home,  where  nothing  can  disturb  or  dispos- 
sess us.  Here  is  the  great  mystification.  We 
are  not  secured  in  the  new  home  promised  to 
us.  We  are  exposed  to  precisely  the  same 
miseries,  from  which,  if  this  measure  is  en- 
forced, the  United  States'  power  professes  to 
relieve  us,  but  does  so  entirely  by  the  exer- 
cise of  that  power  against  our  will. 

If  we  really  had  the  security  you  and 
others  suppose  we  have,  we  would  not  thus 
complain.  But  mark  the  truth  and  judge  for 
yourself. 

White  men  obtain  their  title  to  property, 
between  one  and  another,  by  what  is  called 
foe  simple.  I  have  discovered  that  many  of 
those  who  have  voted  in  favour  of  this  pre- 
tended treaty,  have  done  so  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  voting  lands  to  us  in 
fee  siwipZe— especially  as  we  are  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  those  lands  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars — having  already 
paid  for  a  portion  of  them,  by  exchange, 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  full  amount  of  their 
intrinsic  value.  But  the  difference  between 
the  right  by  which  the  state  of  Georgia  and 
other  states  hold  lands,  is  a  very,  very 
material  difference  from  that  for  which  we 
Cherokees  shall  have  paid,  according  to  this 
arrangement,  at  the  smallest  estimate,  calcu- 


lating the  valuation  of  the  exchange  at  go- 
vernment prices,  and  adding  it  to  the  sum  to 
be  paid  in  money — seven  millions  of  dollars  ! 
Seven  millions  for  lands  without  a  real 
title!  For  this  sum,  I  admit,  the  United 
States  do  promise  that  they  will  "  cause  a 
patent,  or  grant,  to  be  made  and  executed" 
to  us  for  the  aforesaid  tract  of  land,  but  it  is 
always  on  the  proviso,  "  that  such  land  shall 
revert  to  the  United  States,  if  the  Indians  be- 
come extinct,  or  abandon  the  same."  Now, 
the  use  of  this  very  phrase,  revert,  is  an  evi- 
dence that  the  United  States  do  not  consider 
that  there  is  an  absolute  property  given  in 
the  soil  allotted  to  the  Indians,  in  payment 
for  their  valuable  country  ;  the  United  States 
retains  the  absolute  property  in  her  own 
hands,  only  allowing  to  the  Indians  a  far  in- 
ferior right  of  occupancy  to  that  which  they 
have  ever  been  admitted  to  possess  where 
they  now  are,  and  where  they  were  born. 
The  pretended  treaty  expressly  avows  that  it 
is  under  the  law  containing  the  clause  above 
quoted,  and  other  similar  laws,  that  the  trans- 
fer is  made;  and  the  Indian  title  is  to  be  sub- 
ject, not  only  to  these  laws  already  existing, 
but  to  such  laws  as  may  be  made  hereafter ; 
and  to  which  laws,  present  and  prospective, 
the  Indian  regulations  for  self-government 
must  be  equally  subordinate.  Now,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  inconveniences  and  insecurity  in- 
evitable, from  the  vagueness  of  the  laws  al- 
ready in  operation,  those  future  ones,  to  which 
this  pretended  treaty  makes  the  Indians  blindly 
promise  submission,  may  entirely  extinguish 
not  only  the  right  of  occupancy  but  of  self- 
government.  For  example.  Suppose  it  should 
suit  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  hereafter, 
to  pass  a  law  organizing  a  territorial  govern- 
ment upon  the  Cherokee  lands,  west  ?  That 
law  necessarily  destroys  the  character  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  as  a  distinct  community ; 
the  nation  becomes  legally  extinct ;  the  lands 
revert  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Cherokee 
people  are  bound,  by  assenting  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  pretended  treaty,  to  acquiesce  in 
this  law  providing  a  plauf.'.ble  pretext  for  their 
annihilation.  And  should  they  demur,  what 
is  the  result?  An  article  in  the  pretended 
treaty  expressly  stipulates,  that  military  posts, 
and  military  roads  may,  anywhere,  and  at  any 
time,  be  established  by  the  United  States,  in 
the  new  country  set  apart  for  the  Indians. 
Hence,  any  one  who  might  complain  of  any 
act  of  the  United  States  as  unauthorized  by 
the  right  construction  of  the  pretended  treaty, 
would  be  as  liable  to  ejectment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  a  military  post  at  the  mal- 
content's abode  in  the  Cherokee  country 
west — as  now  he  actually  is,  and  long  has 
been,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  the 
Cherokee  part  of  Georgia : — and  were  vexa- 
tions to  become  universal,  as  they  have  in 
Georgia,  the  region  might,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, be  filled  with  soldiers,  and  the  existence 
of  the  Cherokee  nation  become  at  once  ex- 
tinguished by  laws  to  which  the  people  will 
be  said  themselves  to  have  assented.  That 
there  is  no  disposition  ever  to  interfere  thus, 
is  attempted  to  be  proved  by  reference  to  an 
article  of  the  pretended  treaty,  excluding  in- 
truders and  white  men ;  but  this  very  article 


is  clogged  with  a  worse  than  neutralizing 
condition — a  condition  pregnant  with  sources 
of  future  disquiet — a  condition  that  it  is  not 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  useful  farmers, 
mechanics,  and  teachers,  under  which  de- 
nomination some  future  executive  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  may  find  it  convenient,  hereafter, 
to  overwhelm  the  original  population,  and 
bring  about  the  territorial  government,  by 
which  the  Cherokees  will  be  regarded  as  le- 
gally extinguished,  and  the  country  of  their 
exile  as  reverting  to  its  real  proprietor,  the 
United  States.  Thus  will  the  favourite  theory, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  the  president,  be 
fully  realized.  This  policy  will  legislate  the 
Indians  off  the  land  ! 

That  all  these  things  are  possible,  is  proved 
by  the  present  posture  of  affairs  in  the  region 
of  our  birth,  our  sacred  inhei-itance  from  our 
fathers.  It  is  but  a  few  years,  since  the  ap- 
prehension of  scenes  like  those  from  which 
the  United  States  acknowledges  her  incom- 
petency to  protect  us,  even  under  the  pledge 
of  treaties,  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
morbid  dream.  But  a  state  has  already  been 
created  on  the  boundary  of  the  retreat  set 
apart  for  the  exile  of  the  Indians — the  state 
of  Arkansas ;  another  state,  and  an  indepen- 
dent one — a  new  republic,  made  up  of  many 
of  the  old  foes  of  the  Indians — Texas,  is  ris- 
ing on  another  boundary  ;  and  who  shall  say 
how  soon  these,  and  other  new  bordering 
states,  may  become  as  uneasy  from  the  In- 
dian neighbourhood,  as  the  old  ones  are  now? 
It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  United 
States  never  could  declare  she  was  unable  to 
keep  the  treaties  of  former  days.  Is  it  less 
possible  that  she  may  hereafter  experience 
the  same  difficulty  in  keeping  those  of  the 
days  in  which  we  live  1  especiall}',  as  in  the 
present  instance,  she  may  be  called  upon, 
not  only  to  defend  those  treaties  from  viola- 
tion by  her  own  citizens,  but  by  the  people, 
though  of  the  same  origin,  belonging,  to  a 
new,  a  warlike,  an  independent  republic. 

To  proceed  to  your  second  remark :  that 
you  find  my  name  among  those  enumerated 
in  the  pretended  treaty,  who  are  to  form  a 
committee  for  the  regulation,  under  that  in- 
strument, of  Cherokee  affairs. 

It  is  true,  my  name  is  in  that  list,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  thirteen  members  named  by 
the  United  States  government ;  but  it  was 
never  placed  there  with  my  sanction.  I  dis- 
claim the  act,  as  I  disclaim  the  instrument 
which  contains  the  act.  If  ever  I  hold  an 
office  in  the  nation  of  my  compatriots,  it  must 
be  from  their  election,  not  the  nomination  of 
the  executive  of  another  country  ;  and  the  in- 
sertion of  my  name  among  the  thirteen  in 
question,  ranks  with  the  other  unauthorized 
proceedings  of  an  irresponsible  and  self-con- 
stituted opposition  to  the  legalized  authorities 
of  the  nation.  If  I  have  objected  to  the  pre- 
tended treaty,  not  only  as  made  with  persons 
whom  the  nation  will  not  recognize  as  its  re- 
presentatives, but  as  exchanging  relations  in 
some  degree  defined,  for  those  utterly  and 
dangerously  undefined ;  as  rendering  a  dis- 
tressed people  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
policy  or  the  caprices  of  successors  to  a  gov- 
ernment which  has  not  respected  that  people's 
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dearest  rights ;  I  certainly  would  not  render 
myself  the  accomplice  of  what  I  look  upon 
as  wronging  those  whose  interests  are  more 
precious  to  me  than  my  own. 

I  will  now  turn  to  portions  of  your  letter 
more  immediately  touching  my  own  charac- 
ter; and  at  the  head  of  these  I  find  what  you 
call,  on  the  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Scher- 
merhorn,  my  having  agreed  to  bind  "  my 
people"  to  sell  the  Cherokee  nation,  on  cer- 
tain terms,  from  which  I  afterwards  capri- 
ciously departed. 

I  must  here  beg  leave  to  observe  that  I 
have  never  yet  been  placed  in  a  position 
which  could  render  my  individual  decision 
conclusive  upon  any  matters  of  this  nature, 
nor  could  I  ever  wish  for  such  responsibility. 
The  Cherokee  people  are  not  "  my  people ;" 
I  am  only  one  of  their  agents  and  their  elected 
chief:  It  is  I  who  serve  under  them,  not  they 
under  me.  At  the  time  of  the  transaction  to 
which  you  allude,  the  delegation,  of  which  I 
was  a  member,  had  ample  powers  to  make  a 
treaty  for  a  partial  cession  of  the  country, 
with  security  in  the  residue ;  but  we  had  no 
authority  for  the  extension  of  our  discretion- 
ary power  to  any  treaty  for  an  entire  sale  of 
the  country ;  such  a  suggestion  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  people  and  it  would  conse- 
quently be  impossible  for  us  to  decide  upon 
such,  without  a  reference  to  those  who  sent  us. 
I  myself  was  only  one  among  many.  I  could 
not,  by  my  single  act,  bind  even  my  associates 
to  any  promise  of  an  entire  sale,  nor  of  course 
to  any  award,  even  had  such  an  award  been 
made,  for  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  an  entire 
sale ;  I  could  only,  with  them,  submit  such 
an  offer,  if  made,  to  the  people.  The  facts  of 
the  case  to  which  you  allude,  however,  are 
these : — 

During  the  congressional  session  of  term 
before  last,  (1834-5)  while  the  legally  consti- 
tuted delegation  from  the  Cherokee  nation 
was  at  Washington,  an  unauthorised  delega- 
tion, consisting  mostly  of  the  same  members 
who  appeared  there,  equally  unauthorised, 
last  winter,  and  signed  the  paper  pretending 
to  be  a  treaty,  were  intriguing  to  be  admit- 
ted into  secret  negotiations  with  the  United 
States'  government,  while  the  delegation,  of 
which  I  was  a  member,  were  conducting 
theirs  openly.  It  was  said  the  party  first 
mentioned  came  at  the  instance  of  the  go- 
vernment ;  but  of  this  there  was  no  proof. 
Mr.  Schermerhorn,  at  the  same  time,  was 
seeking  to  obtain  a  promise  from  the  regular 
delegation,  that  they  would  meet  him  as  a 
commissioner ;  affirming  that  he  was  in  the 
confidence  of  the  president,  and  if  such  a 
promise  were  given,  he  was  certain  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Receiving  no  encouragement  from 
the  legal  delegation,  ho  is  understood  to  have 
gone  over  to  Mr.  Ridge  and  his  friends,  and 
to  have  opened  negotiations  with  them.  Soon 
after,  it  was  understood  that  the  president  re- 
fused to  entertain  the  proposition  for  which 
we  had  discretionary  power,  namely,  that  for 
a  partial  cession  of  the  country,  with  security 
in  the  residue.  It  was  understood,  too,  that 
he  would  not  only  require  an  absolute  sale,  to 
which  our  discretionary  power  did  not  extend ; 
but  that  he  also  refused,  on  the  score  of  the 


alleged  extravagance  of  the  sum  demanded, 
to  entertain  our  proposition  of  an  absolute 
sale  for  twenty  millions,  in  the  event  of  its 
approval  by  the  people,  for  whom,  on  this 
particular  point,  we  had  no  authority  to  act 
finally.  An  impression  had  already  got  abroad 
that  Mr.  Ridge  and  his  friends  had,  anterior 
to  this,  signified  to  the  executive  their  readi- 
ness to  make  a  treaty  at  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, or  less.  But  the  president  had  repeatedly 
said  he  would  go  as  far  as  the  senate  would 
permit.  The  negotiation  being  about  to  fail, 
the  legal  delegation  concluded  to  ask  that  the 
president  would  submit  the  whole  matter  to 
the  senate,  and  take  their  advice  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done  under  all  the  circumstances. 
It  appeared  to  me  and  my  associates  that  the 
senate,  on  adequately  investigating  the  value 
of  the  country,  would  do  us  justice.  The  de- 
legation was  hence  impelled  to  comply  with 
a  sudden  oral  request  that  they  would  sign  a 
promise  on  the  spot,  to  abide  by  the  "  award" 
of  the  senate  and  to  submit  that  "  aicard''  for 
the  approval  of  the  nation ;  but  the  promise, 
on  our  part,  was  given  under  an  express  un- 
derstanding, through  the  secretary  of  war, 
that  the  executive  would  submit  the  case  for 
the  consideration  of  the  senate;  and,  had  he 
done  so  fully  and  fairly,  we  should  have  had 
nothing  to  object,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  result :  because  the  United  States'  execu- 
tive, in  thus  referring  the  matter  to  the  senate, 
would  have  been  bound  by  the  result,  which 
the  delegation  could  then  have  laid  before  the 
people  for  their  decision ;  and  we  are  confi- 
dent a  result  thus  obtained  must  have  been 
grounded  upon  proper  examination,  not  only 
into  the  real  value  of  the  country,  but  all  the 
attending  circumstances.  But  we  waited  and 
waited  and  waited,  and  nothing  was  attempted. 
We  heard,  indeed,  that  immediately  after  the 
signature  by  us  of  the  paper  in  question,  con- 
ferences were  held  by  Messrs.  Ridge,  Currey, 
Boudinot,  and  Schermerhorn,  at  the  White 
House,  which  led  to  changes  in  the  views  of 
the  executive. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  pages  of  this  Journal  at  different  pe- 
riods since  its  commencement,  have  furnished 
ample  evidence  of  deep  feeling  and  solicitude 
in  behalf  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country  ge- 
nerally, and  of  the  Cherokee  nation  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  we  have  watched  the  progress  of 
the  policy  and  the  measures  pursued  towards 
them  by  the  constituted  authorities,  some- 
times with  faint  glimmerings  of  hope,  but 
more  often  with  heart-sickening  forebodings, 
until  at  length  the  settled  gloom  of  despond- 
ency seemed  to  rest  upon  the  little  commu- 
nity at  Echota,  and  to  foreclose  for  ever  the 
bright  vision  of  the  philanthropist,  in  respect 
to  the  once  promising  pi  ospects  of  that  great- 
ly abused  people.  A  pamphlet,  however,  has 
just  been  put  into  our  possession,  relating  to 
their  concerns,  which  we  have  read  with  in- 
tense interest,  and  we  freely  concur  in  the 


expressed  opinion  of  the  friend  who  handed  us 
the  copy,  that  it  will  be  no  more  than  right 
to  insert  it  at  length  in  our  columns,  notwith- 
standing its  length  will  necessarily  fill  a  con- 
siderable space  in  several  successive  num- 
bers. It  consists  of  a  letter  from  John  Ross, 
principal  chief  of  the  Cherokee  nation  of  In- 
dians, in  answer  to  enquiries  from  a  friend 
regarding  the  Cherokee  affairs  with  the  Unit- 
ed States,  (see  page  350,)  followed  by  a  copy 
of  the  memorial  and  protest  of  the  Cherokee 
delegation,  to  the  senate  and  house  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  United  States,  dated  21st 
June,  1836.  We  learn  that  John  Ross  was 
in  this  city  a  few  days  since,  and  that  his  ob- 
ject was  to  effect  the  extensive  circulation  of 
thesA  documents,  by  means  of  the  public 
journals  and  otherwise,  with  the  view  of  eli- 
citing the  sympathies  of  the  public,  or  at  least 
that  the  opportunity  might  thus  be  afforded  of 
a  hearing  to  their  own  relation  of  their  me- 
lancholy and  affecting  story.  We  wish  it 
could  be  read  by  every  intelligent  individual 
in  the  land,  exhibiting,  as  we  think  it  does,  a 
case  of  deliberate,  systematic,  and  complicat- 
ed injustice  and  oppression  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  meek  and  patient  endurance  on  the 
other,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel  in  history. 

By  a  letter  from  a  Friend  in  England  it 
appears  that  our  venerable  and  beloved  friend 
Thomas  Shillitoe,  died  at  his  residence  at 
Tottenham,  near  London,  on  first  day  morn- 
ing, the  12th  of  the  sixth  month  last,  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  age. 

FRIENDS'  ASYIiUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Charles 
Allen,  No.  180,  South  Second  street, ;  Wil- 
liam Burrough,  No.  11,  Vine  street;  Joseph 
R.  Jenks,  No.  5,  Vine  street. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Lostitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attendins  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Robert  R.  Por- 
ter. 


Died,  on  the  morning  of  the  30tli  ultimo,  Stephen 
Maxfield,  in  tlie  89lh  year  of  his  age. 

The  dece;iEod  was  a  member  of  tlio  Society  of 
Friends  froiii  his  birlh,  and  manifested  his  attach- 
ment to  ils  principles  and  doctrines,  hy  repeated  acts 
of  dedication  in  their  support.  Nearly  iho  w  hole  of 
his  long  life  was  passed  in  this  city,  in  the  midst  of 
friends  endeared  to  him  by  his  woilh.  Possessed  of 
ai\  excellent  constitution,  temperate  in  hahit.-s,  inofTen- 
sive  in  manners,  benevolent  in  disposition,  he  gene- 
rally lived  in  the  enjoynicnt  of  good  health,  being  but 
rart^ly  confined  to  the  house  by  sickness.  About  two 
weeks  before  hi"  decease,  nature  appeared  to  be  nearly 
worn  out  ;  he  resigned  himself  to  his  chamber  and 
bed,  where  he  lay  in  a  quiet  and  peaceful  state,  calmly 
waiting  for  the  chanjre;  on  one  occasion  he  expressed 
to  a  friend  a  hope  "  thai  thrnugh  the  mediation  of  liig 
blessed  Saviour,  the  passage  through  the  gales  of  death 
would  bo  made  easy  to  him,"  and  near  the  close  said, 
"  that  he  considered  it  a  privilege  to  die." 

"  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright; 
for  the  end  o(  that  man  is  peace."  ' 
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RU>:SIAN  PEASANTRY. 

Not  only  the  houses  of  the  peasantry,  but 
even  most  of  the  country  seats  of  the  Russian 
nobility  are  built  of  wood.  The  latter  are 
not  unfrequently  constructed  with  considerable 
elegance,  and  externally  adorned  with  taste, 
but  they  are  wholly  destitute  of  what  in  Eng- 
land are  considered  the  little  essential  luxu- 
ries of  refined  life.  The  former  are  not 
sprinkled  over  the  face  of  the  country,  as  are 
the  cottages  of  the  English  labourers,  but  are 
grouped  together  in  numbers  of  from  ten  to 
two  hundred,  and  ranged  along  the  road  in 
straggling  lines ;  we  dare  not  call  them  vil- 
lages, the  term  is  endeared  to  our  remem- 
brance by  too  much  that  is  lovely,  to  furnish 
so  gross  a  misapplication  of  the  word.  Their 
novelty  may  at  first  interest,  but  this  feeling 
is  soon  lost  in  the  incessant  repetition  of  the 
same  object. 

The  same  in  internal  arrangement  and  ex- 
ternal appearance,  and  differing  only  in  minor 
details,  the  description  of  one  log  house  may 
serve  to  give  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the 
whole,  individually  or  collectively. 

It  is  constructed  of  trunks  of  trees  stript 
of  their  bark,  and  placed  horizontally  one 
upon  the  other,  the  ends  morticed  together, 
and  the  interstices  caulked  with  dried  moss. 
The  gable  end  of  the  high  pointed  roof  is 
always  to  the  front,  and  overhangs  the  wall 
two  or  three  feet ;  it  is  generally  covered 
in  with  bark  or  planks,  on  which  is  laid  loose 
straw,  secured  by  long  poles  fastened  across 
it.  In  some  fesv  places  they  have  attempted 
the  luxury  of  thatch.  To  each  house  is  an- 
nexed a  spacious  yard,  surrounded  by  open 
sheds  for  cattle,  the  whole  closed  in  by  large 
folding  doors  that  open  upon  the  road.  To 
the  front  wall  of  each  house  is  attached  a 
board,  on  which  is  painted  a  rude  represent- 
ation of  the  instrument  which  its  occupant 
is  bound  to  contribute  in  cases  of  fire,  in  or- 
der to  aid  in  extinguishing  it. 

The  interior  accommodation  is  limited 
to  one  room,  entered  from  a  dark  passage 
by  a  very  low  door.  Against  the  walls  of 
rudely-hewn  timber,  unplastered  and  grimed 
with  smoke,  are  ranged  benches,  originally 
unplaned,  but  to  which  long  use  has  given  a 
greasy  smoothness.    On  the  floor,  formed  of 


loose  thick  boards,  with  gaping  crevices  be- 
tween, lies  the  accumulated  filth  of  years. 

In  one  corner  hangs  the  sacred  lamp  light- 
ed on  festivals  before  the  consecrated  pictures 
of  the  patron-saints  of  the  family.  These  re- 
presentations, as  mtiy  be  well  imagined,  are 
in  general  miserably  executed.  Sometimes 
the  whole  surface  is  encrusted  with  a  thin 
plate  of  embossed  silver,  through  which  the 
face  and  hands  of  the  figure  are  alone  allow- 
ed to  appear.  They  are  frequently  deco- 
rated with  palm-branches,  or  votive  offerings, 
such  as  gay-coloured  embroidered  ribbons  and 
wreaths  of  artificial  flowers.  The  serf  never 
enters  the  room  without  bending  to  these  his 
"  Penates,"  crossing  himself  reverently,  and 
murmuring  an  ejaculatory  prayer ;  nor  will 
many  of  them  slake  their  thirst  with  a 
draught  of  water  without  doing  the  same. 
Their  genuflexions  after  every  meal  are  fre- 
quent and  prolonged.  Some  of  the  more  de- 
vout will  prostrate  themselves  on  the  floor, 
or  touch  it  with  their  foreheads,  ten  or  twelve 
times  in  the  course  of  their  devotions. 

Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  apartment  is  oc- 
cupied by  an  enormous  stove,  the  flat  top  of 
which  is  the  favourite  sleeping-place  in  win- 
ter, where  man  and  child,  matron  and  maid, 
lie  huddled  together  in  a  mass,  divested  only 
of  their  warm  out-door  clothing.  They  have 
no  blazing  hearth  around  which  to  gather  in 
friendly  chat,  during  the  long  dreary  evenings 
of  winter;  sleep  is  the  only  luxury  a  peasant 
enjoys,  and  in  this  he  indulges,  night  or  day, 
whenever  he  can  steal  an  hour  from  his  la- 
bours. The  coarse  black  bread,  their  sour 
cabbage-soup,  and  their  boiled  buckwheat, 
are  all  prepared  in  this  oven.  It  also  an- 
swers the  purpose  of  a  vapour-bath,  where 
such  is  not  to  be  found.  The  method  of 
using  it  is  this  :  the  patient,  divesting  himself 
of  his  clothes,  crawls  into  it,  carrying  with 
him  a  vessel  containing  water,  which  he 
throws  at  intervals  upon  some  bricks  that 
have  been  heated  for  the  purpose  ;  the  mouth 
of  the  stove  is  closed,  and  in  it  he  lies,  swel- 
tering in  the  steam  thus  generated,  and  rub- 
bing himself  vigorously  with  a  kind  of  leafy 
besom  of  birch  branches,  till  profuse  perspir- 
ation bursts  from  every  pore.  When  he  can 
no  longer  endure  it,  he  creeps  out  of  the 
oven,  and  rolling  himself  in  his  long  sheep- 
skin coat,  gains  the  snuggest,  that  is  to  say, 
the  warmest  corner  on  its  top,  and  after  a 
few  preliminary  scratches,  indulges  in  his 
primest  comfort,  a  long  sound  sleep. 

In  very  many  places  there  are  no  chim- 
neys, and  the  smoke  is  allowed  to  escape 
through  crevices  in  the  roof,  or  a  hole  in  the 
wall  ;  consequently,  whenever  the  stove  is 
heated,  the  apartment  is  filled  with  dense  vo- 
lumes of  stifling  smoke,  which  render  respir- 


ation actually  impossible  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  it.  The  only  alternative  is  to  lie 
down  on  the  floor  till  the  fume  has  passed 
away. 

The  culinary  utensils  aie  of  the  most  primi- 
tive kind  ;  a  few  unglazed  black  earthen  pots 
of  various  sizes,  in  fashion  such  as  might  have 
been  those  in  use  in  the  days  of  Rurick,  are 
all  they  possess.  Plates,  knives,  and  forks, 
are  very  rarely  to  be  found  among  them,  nor 
are  they  much  needed.  On  feast-days,  (when 
it  is  indulged  in  on  a  large  scale,)  the  meat 
is  cut  in  pieces  with  the  huge  family  knife, 
and  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  table  on 
a  platter,  from  which  each  individual  helps 
himself  with  a  little  wooden  spoon  or  ladle 
with  which  he  is  provided. 

Near  the  stove  is  suspended  an  earthen 
vessel  for  water,  resembling  a  double-spouted 
tea-pot,  and  beneath  this  is  a  tub,  into  which 
is  thrown  the  dirty  water,  and  any  filth  that 
is  not  destined  to  rot  upon  the  floor.  When 
he  washes,  it  is  here  the  peasant  does  so,  by 
pouring  the  water  from  the  vessel  above,  and 
allowing  it  to  trickle  over  his  hands  and  face 
into  that  below  ;  a  sort  of  family  towel  hangs 
near,  and  is  used  for  all  purposes.  By  the  by, 
when  clean,  that  is  to  say,  when  new,  some 
of  these  towels  are  really  pretty ;  they  are 
sometimes  showily  ornamented  with  fringes 
of  open  lace-work,  coarsely  executed,  but, 
nevertheless,  not  inelegant  in  its  design.  The 
candles  in  use  are  home-made,  and  being 
composed  of  unpurified  tallow,  emit  the  most 
nauseous  smell ;  sometimes  for  these  is  sub- 
stituted an  iron  dish,  in  which  is  burnt  refuse 
fat,  tallow,  or  coarse  oil ;  the  wick  is  a  piece 
of  rope.  In  the  ruder  hovels  neither  of  these 
are  found  ;  instead  of  them  they  make  use  of 
long  strips  of  wood,  like  laths,  which  are 
stuck  in  a  crevice  of  the  wall,  or  fixed  in  a 
frame,  made  of  an  upright  of  wood,  in  the 
top  of  which  are  three  diverging  prongs  of 
iron,  between  which  the  lath  is  inserted. 

The  uncertain  flickering  light  of  these  re- 
sinous torches  produces  a  highly  picturesque 
efiiect, — now  feebly  glimmering  through  the 
gloom  that  invests  every  object,  and  then 
throwing  its  brilliant  glare  on  the  savage 
scene  and  the  wild  figures  of  the  peasantry. 

The  dress  of  the  common  serf  consists  of 
a  red  print  shirt,  reaching  half-way  down  to 
the  knees,  with  large  gussets  of  blue  under 
the  arms  ;  beneath  this  are  worn  wide  trou- 
sers of  canvass,  or  striped  ticking  ;  from  the 
knee  downwards,  and  round  the  feet,  are  roll- 
ed strips  of  canvass  linen  cloth,  bound  with  a 
cord.  The  shoes  are  of  birch  bark,  plaited 
in  shreds  of  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in 
width,  much  in  the  way  of  the  old-fashioned 
list  slippers  ;  they  are  immensely  large  and 
very  ugly,  but  well  calculated  for  winter 
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wear.  In  summer,  above  this  dress  he  wears 
a  "caftan"  of  coarse  gray  drugget,  of  the 
kind  used  in  England  for  covering  carpets, 
but  of  much  inferior  quality.  In  winter,  a 
long  sheep-skin  coat,  called  a  "  shooba,"  belt- 
ed round  the  waist  by  a  sash  of  crimson  wor- 
sted. His  hat  is  conical,  with  a  broad  brim 
curled  up  all  round  ;  it  is  generally  adorned 
with  leaden  buckles,  and  occasionally  with 
the  end  of  a  peacock's  feather.  The  winter 
cap  is  high,  square,  and  stuffed  with  feathers 
for  warmth  ;  it  is  of  red  or  blue  cotton  vel- 
vet, with  a  band  of  dark  fur  round  the  brows. 
The  whole  apparel  of  the  female  is  comprised 
in  two  articles — an  under  garment  of  linen, 
with  wide  sleeves  reaching  to  the  elbow,  and 
a  ski  I  t  of  printed  cotton  or  of  plaid  stuff,  of 
the  gayest  colours  ;  shoes  and  stockings  are 
far  from  general.  If  unmarried,  the  hair  is 
braided  in  two  tresses,  which  hang  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  back,  the  ends  are  tied  with 
a  bow  of  red  ribbon  ;  if  a  wife  or  widow,  she 
wears,  instead  of  bonnet  or  cap,  which  are 
never  seen,  a  cotton  handkerchief  bound 
round  the  head.  In  some  districts  the  wo- 
men wear  a  kind  of  coronet,  embroidered 
with  various  devices  in  difTerent  colours,  and 
sometimes  with  beads  ;  this  varies  in  almost 
every  government  or  province  ;  in  some  it  is 
high  and  pointed,  rising  like  a  horn  over  the 
brows,  in  some  crescent-shaped,  in  others 
square. 

The  peasant  men,  of  the  better  class,  are 
habited  in  precisely  the  same  style,  excepting 
that  the  coarse  gray  caftan  is  replaced  by  one 
of  finer  blue  cloth,  and  the  bark  shoes  are  ex- 
changed for  strong  leather  boots. 

On  gala  days  the  women  wear,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  skirt,  a  crimson  cotton  dress, 
called  a  "  sarafan,"  which  is  ornamented  with 
a  stripe  of  gold  embroidery  down  the  front 
and  round  the  edges.  The  head-dress  is  also 
richly  worked  in  gold  or  silver  upon  a  crim- 
son ground.  This  vestment  is,  of  course,  ex- 
pensive, and  only  within  the  reach  of  the  com- 
paratively wealthy  ;  it  generally  descends  from 
generation  to  generation  as  an  heir-loom,  and 
is,  perhaps,  used  only  three  or  four  times  in 
the  year. 

This  peculiarly  national  dress  is  highly  pic- 
turesque, and  sometimes  really  splendid.  By 
an  order  of  the  present  empress,  dictated  by 
equal  good  taste  and  patriotic  feeling,  it  has 
been  adopted  as  the  court-dress  of  the  Rus- 
sian "  ladies  of  honour  ;"  as  such,  composed 
of  ample  folds  of  the  richest  crimson  velvet, 
glittering  with  the  most  costly  embroidery, 
and  sparkling  with  jewels,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  that  can  be  imagined.  An  en- 
quiry into  the  origin  of  this  dress  would  be 
very  interesting;  but  it  would  involve  too  long 
a  discussion,  and  would  be  misplace'd  here. 

With  the  political  station  of  the  Russian 
peasant  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  the  question 
is  altogether  out  of  our  province  ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  character  of  the  Russian  boor, 
as  he  has  been  contemptuously  styled,  is  ill 
appreciated,  not  only  by  foreigners,  but  even 
by  the  Russian  nobility  themselves.  He  has 
been  represented  as  a  degraded,  soulless  be- 
ing, scarcely  admissible  within  the  pale  of 
humanity,  on  whom  the  blessings  of  educa- 


tion, and  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  would 
alike  be  thrown  away.  Degraded  in  station, 
and  buried  in  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  he  may 
be  ;  yet  still,  beneath  his  rude  exterior,  and 
within  his  uncultivated  mind,  lurk  the  germs 
of  moral  qualities  that  must  raise  him  to  a 
much  prouder  station  in  the  great  family  of 
man. 

We  do  not  like  that  spirit  of  egotistical  ex- 
clusiveness,  that  would  arrogate  for  one  class 
of  men  a  capacity  of  mind  superior  to  that  of 
another  ;  we  love  rather  to  look  upon  the 
minds  of  all  men  as  emanating  from  one  com- 
mon fountain,  the  "  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,"  although  sullied,  alas !  too  soon, 
and  taking  their  tone  from  the  spot  on  which 
they  are  cast,  or  the  medium  through  which 
they  are  seen ;  as  the  rays  of  light,  all  flow- 
ing from  one  pure  source,  are  yet  reflected 
of  varied  hues,  according  to  the  surface  on 
which  they  fall,  or  are  tinged  by  the  sub- 
stance through  which  they  pass. — Saturday 
Magazine. 

ON  THE  FEATHERS  OF  BIRDS. 

If  we  had  never  seen  the  covering  of  birds, 
we  could  have  formed  no  conception  of  any 
thing  so  perfect  and  beautiful  ;  and  which, 
by  uniting  in  the  highest  degree  the  qualities 
of  warmth,  lightness,  and  least  resistance  to 
the  air,  forms  a  vestment  so  appropriate  to 
the  life  which  the  animal  is  to  lead.  While 
we  observe  the  general  aspect  of  the  feather- 
ed world,  we  must  admire  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity  in  this  part  of  his  crea- 
tion ;  and  our  admiration  will  be  increased  by 
further  examination.  Every  feather  is  a  me- 
chanical wonder.  If  we  look  at  a  quill,  we 
find  two  properties  not  easily  brought  toge- 
ther, strength  and  lightness.  There  are  few 
things  more  remarkable  than  the  strength 
and  lightness  of  the  pens  with  which  we 
write.  If  we  look  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem,  we  see  a  material  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, used  in  no  other  class  of  animals,  and 
in  no  other  part  of  birds,  tough,  light,  pliant, 
and  elastic.  The  pith,  also,  which  feeds  the 
feathers,  is  unlike  any  other  animal  substance ; 
it  is  neither  bone,  flesh,  membrane,  nor  ten- 
don. 

But  the  artificial  part  of  a  feather  is  the 
beard,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  vane. 
The  beards  are  fastened  on  each  side  of  the 
stem,  and  constitute  the  breadth  of  the  fea- 
ther, and  we  usually  strip  them  off,  from  one 
side  or  both,  when  we  make  a  \>en. 

The  separate  pieces,  or  laminas,  of  which 
the  beard  is  composed,  arc  called  threads, 
sometimes  filaments,  or  rays.  The  first  thing 
to  be  observed  is,  how  much  stronger  the 
beard  of  the  feather  shows  itself  to  be,  when 
pressed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its 
plane,  than  when  rubbed  cither  up  or  down 
in  the  line  of  the  stem  ;  and  the  structure 
which  occasions  this  difference  is,  that  the 
lamina?,  of  which  these  beards  arc  composed, 
are  flat,  and  placed  with  liicir  flat  sides  to- 
wards each  other,  by  which  means,  while 
they  easily  bend  for  the  approaching  of  each 
other,  as  you  may  perceive  by  drawing  your 
finger  ever  so  lightly  upwards,  Ihey  are  much 


harder  to  bend  out  of  their  plane,  as  that  is 
the  direction  in  which  they  have  to  encounter 
the  impulse  and  pressure  of  the  air,  and  in 
which  their  strength  is  wanted,  and  put  to 
the  trial. 

This  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  structure  of 
a  feather,  and  a  second  is  still  more  remark- 
able. If  you  examine  a  feather,  you  cannot 
help  taking  notice  that  the  threads,  or  lami- 
nae, of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  in  their 
natural  state  unite  ;  that  their  union  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  opposition  of  loose 
surfaces ;  that  they  are  not  parted  asunder 
without  some  degree  of  force  ;  that,  never- 
theless, there  is  no  glutinous  cohesion  be- 
tween them  ;  that  therefore,  by  some  mecha- 
nical means  or  other,  they  catch,  or  clasp 
among  themselves,  thereby  giving  to  the 
beard,  or  vane,  its  closeness  and  compact- 
ness of  texture. 

Nor  is  this  all :  when  two  laminae,  which 
have  been  separated  by  accident  or  force,  are 
brought  together  again,  they  immediately  re- 
clasp  ;  the  connection,  whatever  it  was,  is 
perfectly  recovered,  and  the  beard  of  the  fea- 
ther becomes  as  smoth  and  firm  as  if  nothing 
had  happened  to  it.  Draw  your  finger  down 
the  feather,  which  is  against  the  grain,  and 
you  break,  probably,  the  junction  of  some  of 
the  contiguous  threads  ;  draw  your  finger  up 
the  feather,  and  you  restore  all  things  to 
their  former  state. 

This  is  no  common  contrivance  ;  and  now 
I  will  describe  to  you  the  mechanism  by 
which  it  is  effected.  The  threads,  or  lami- 
nae, before  mentioned,  are  interlaced  with  one 
another,  and  the  interlacing  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  vast  number  of  fibres  or  teeth, 
which  the  laminae  shoot  forth  on  each  side, 
and  which  hook  and  grapple  together.  A 
person  counted  fifty  of  these  fibres  in  one 
twentieth  of  an  inch.  These  fibres  are 
crooked,  but  curved  after  a  different  manner; 
for  those  which  proceed  from  the  thread  on 
the  side  towards  the  extremity  of  the  feather, 
arc  longer  and  more  flexible,  and  bent  down- 
ward there,  as  those  which  proceed  from 
the  side  towards  the  beginning,  or  quill-end 
of  the  feather,  are  shorter,  firmer,  and  turn 
upwards.  When  two  lamina?  are  pressed  to- 
gether, so  that  these  long  fibres  are  forced 
far  enough  over  the  short  ones,  their  crooked 
parts  fall  into  the  cavit)'  made  by  the  crooked 
parts  of  the  others  ;  just  as  the  latch  that  is 
fastened  to  a  door,  enters  into  the  cavity  of 
the  catch  fixed  to  the  door-post,  and  there 
hooking  itself,  fastens  the  door ;  for  it  is  in 
this  manner  that  one  thread  of  a  feather  is 
fastened  to  the  other. 

This  admirable  structure  of  the  feather, 
which  it  is  easy  to  see  with  the  microscope, 
succeeds  perfectly  for  the  use  to  which  na- 
ture has  designed  it ;  which  use  was,  not  only 
that  the  laminae  might  be  united,  but  that 
when  one  thread  or  lamina  has  been  separat- 
ed from  another  by  some  external  violence,  it 
might  be  rcclasped  with  sufficient  facility  and 
expedition. 

In  the  ostrich,  this  apparatus  of  crotchets 
and  fibres,  of  hooks  and  teeth,  is  wanting : 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  tho  filaments 
hang  loose  and  separate  from  one  another, 
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forming  only  a  kind  of  down.  This  constitu- 
tion of  the  feathers,  however  it  may  fit  them 
to  adorn  a  lady's  head-dress,  may  be  consi- 
dered an  imperfection  in  the  bird  ;  as  wings 
composed  of  these  feathers,  although  they 
may  greatly  assist  it  in  running,  do  not  serve 
for  flight. — Cressingham  Rectory. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Justification  by  Faith  in  Christ. 
It  is  an  affecting  circumstance  that  any 
member  should  manifest  so  little  respect  for 
his  own  reputation  or  that  of  the  Society  to 
which  he  belongs,  as  to  publish  abroad  even 
a  surmise  that  Friends  disbelieve  the  doc- 
trine which  inculcates  "  faith  in  Christ,"  and 
"justification  by  faith  in  him."  Did  it  come 
from  those  only  who  have  never  shown  any 
regard  for  its  principles,  it  would  be  a  matter 
of  little  surprise.  But  when  persons  standing 
in  high  stations  who  have  advocated  its  doc- 
trines, turn  about  and  expose  the  Society 
which  they  once  defended  to  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, it  becomes  a  matter  of  serious  charge 
against  them,  both  on  account  of  their  defec- 
tion, and  its  tendency  to  stumble  young  and 
inexperienced  persons,  who  had  looked  up  to 
them  as  established  members  in  the  church. 
They  may  for  a  time  glory  in  the  approba- 
tion which  our  enemies  lavish  on  them,  but 
it  will  be  of  little  consolation  at  the  close  of 
their  career,  that  they  have  causelessly  stirred 
up  the  old  enmity  which  had  in  measure  sub- 
sided, and  given  the  adversaries  of  Friends  the 
opportunity  of  triumphing  that  from  amongst 
us  individuals  have  arisen  who  are  reviving 
the  slanders  of  Brown,  Bugg,  Leslie,  Keith, 
&c.,  and  casting  them  afresh  on  the  Society. 
I  would  propose  that  the  principal  part  of  the 
chapter  in  Barclay's  Apology  which  treats 
on  justification  should  be  reprinted  in  "  The 
Friend,"  which  will  at  once  show  the  scrip- 
turalness  of  our  faith,  and  the  falsity  of  the 
allegation  that  we  deny  the  necessity  of  faith 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  merits  of 
his  atonement. 

EXTRACT. 

The  papists  say,  they  obtain  remission  of 
sins,  and  are  justified  by  the  merits  of  Christ, 
as  the  same  are  applied  unto  them  in  the  use 
of  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  are  dis- 
pensed in  the  performance  of  such  and  such 
ceremonies,  pilgrimages,  prayers,  and  per- 
formances, though  there  be  not  any  inward 
renewing  of  the  mind,  nor  knowing  of  Christ 
inwardly  formed  ;  yet  they  are  remitted  and 
made  righteous  ex  opere  operato,  because  of 
the  power  and  authority  accompanying  the 
sacraments  and  the  dispensers  of  them. 

The  protestants  say,  that  they  obtain  re- 
mission of  sins,  and  stand  justified  in  the 
sight  of  God  by  virtue  of  the  merits  and  suf- 
ferings of  Christ,  not  by  infusing  righteous- 
ness into  them,  but  by  pardoning  their  sins, 
and  by  accounting  and  accepting  their  per- 
sons as  righteous,  they  resting  on  him  and 
his  righteousness  by  faith ;  which  faith,  the 
act  of  believing,  is  not  imputed  unto  them  for 
righteousness. 

So  the  justification  of  neither  here  is  placed 
in  any  inward  renewing  of  the  mind,  or  by 


virtue  of  any  spiritual  birth,  or  formation  of 
Christ  in  them ;  but  only  by  a  bare  applica- 
tion of  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ  out- 
wardly performed  for  them  ;  whereof  the  one 
lays  hold  on  a  faith  resting  upon  them,  and 
hoping  to  be  justified  by  them  alone ;  the 
other  by  the  saying  of  some  outward  prayers 
and  ceremonies,  which  they  judge  makes  the 
death  of  Christ  effectual  unto  them.  I  ex- 
cept here,  being  unwilling  to  wrong  any,  what 
things  have  been  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  in- 
ward holiness,  either  by  some  modern  papists, 
or  some  modern  protestants,  who  in  so  far  as 
they  have  laboured  after  a  midst  betwixt  these 
two  extremes  have  come  near  to  the  truth,  as 
by  some  citations  out  of  them  hereafter  to  be 
mentioned  will  appear:  which  doctrine  I  shall 
explain,  and  show  the  state  of  the  controversy 
as  it  stands  betwixt  us  and  those  that  now 
oppose  us. 

First  then,  we  renounce  all  natural  power 
and  ability  in  ourselves,  in  order  to  bring  us 
out  of  our  lost  and  fallen  condition  and  first 
nature ;  and  confess,  that  as  of  ourselves  we 
are  able  to  do  nothing  that  is  good,  so  neither 
can  we  procure  remission  of  sins  or  justifica- 
tion by  any  act  of  our  own,  so  as  to  merit  it,  or 
draw  it  as  a  debt  from  God  due  unto  us;  but 
we  acknowledge  all  to  be  of  and  from  his 
love,  which  is  the  original  and  fundamental 
cause  of  our  acceptance. 

Secondly,  God  manifested  this  love  towards 
us,  in  the  sending  of  his  beloved  Son  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  into  the  world,  who  gave  himself 
for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God,  for 
a  sweet  smelling  savour ;  and  having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  the  cross,  that  he 
might  reconcile  us  unto  himself,  and  by  the 
Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot 
unto  God,  and  suffered  for  our  sins,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  unto 
God. 

Thirdly  then.  Forasmuch  as  all  men  who 
have  come  to  man's  estate  (the  man  Jesus 
only  excepted)  have  sinned,  therefore  all 
have  need  of  this  Saviour,  to  remove  the 
wrath  of  God  from  them  due  to  their  offences  ; 
in  this  respect  he  is  truly  said  to  have  borne 
the  iniquities  of  us  all  in  his  body  on  the  tree, 
and  therefore  is  the  only  Mediator,  having 
qualified  the  wrath  of.  God  towards  us ;  so 
that  our  former  sins  stand  not  in  our  way, 
being  by  virtue  of  his  most  satisfactory  sacri- 
fice removed  and  pardoned.  Neither  do  we 
think  that  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  expected, 
sought  or  obtained  any  other  way,  or  by  any 
work  or  sacrifice  whatsoever ;  though,  as  has 
been  said  formerly,  they  may  come  to  par- 
take of  this  remission  that  are  ignorant  of 
the  history.  So  then  Christ  by  his  death  and 
sufferings  hath  reconciled  us  to  God,  even 
while  we  are  enemies ;  that  is,  he  offers  re- 
conciliation unto  us ;  we  are  put  into  a  capa- 
city of  being  reconciled ;  God  is  willing  to 
forgive  us  our  iniquities,  and  to  accept  us,  as 
is  well  expressed  by  the  apostle,  2  Cor.  v.  19. 
"  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
unto  them,  and  hath  put  in  us  the  word  of  re- 
conciliation." And  therefore  the  apostle,  in 
the  next  verses,  entreats  them  in  Christ's 
stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God;  intimating 


that  the  wrath  of  God  being  removed  by  the 
obedience  of  Christ  Jesus,  he  is  willing  to  be 
reconciled  unto  them,  and  ready  to  remit  the 
sins  that  are  past,  if  they  repent. 

We  consider  then  our  redemption  in  a 
two-fold  respect  or  state,  both  which  in  their 
own  nature  are  perfect,  though  in  their  appli- 
cation to  us  the  one  is  not,  nor  can  be,  with- 
out respect  to  the  other. 

The  first  is  the  redemption  performed  and 
accomplished  by  Christ  for  us  in  his  cruci- 
fied body  without  us :  the  other  is  the  re- 
demption wrought  by  Christ  in  us,  which  no 
less  properly  is  called  and  accounted  a  re- 
demption than  the  former.  The  first  then  is 
that  whereby  a  man,  as  he  stands  in  the  fall, 
is  put  in  a  capacity  of  salvation,  and  hath 
conveyed  unto  him  a  measure  of  that  power, 
virtue,  spirit,  life,  and  grace  that  was  in 
Christ  Jesus,  which,  as  the  free  gift  of  God, 
is  able  to  counterbalance,  overcome,  and  root 
out  the  evil  seed,  wherewith  we  are  naturally, 
as  in  the  fall,  leavened. 

The  second  is  that  whereby  we  witness 
and  know  this  pure  and  perfect  redemption 
in  ourselves,  purifying,  cleansing,  and  re- 
deeming us  from  the  power  of  corruption, 
and  bringing  us  into  unity,  favour,  and  friend- 
ship with  God.  By  the  first  of  these  two,  we 
that  were  lost  in  Adam,  plunged  into  the  bit- 
ter and  corrupt  seed,  unable  of  ourselves  to 
do  any  good  thing,  but  naturally  joined  and 
united  to  evil,  forward  and  prepense  to  all 
iniquity,  servants  and  slaves  to  the  power  and 
spirit  of  darkness,  are,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  so  far  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son,  while  enemies,  that  we  are  put  into 
a  capacity  of  salvation,  having  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel  of  peace  offered  unto  us,  and 
God  is  reconciled  unto  us  in  Christ,  calls  and 
invites  us  to  himself,  in  which  respect  we  un- 
derstand these  scriptures :  He  slew  the  enmity 
in  himself.  He  loved  us  first ;  seeing  us  in 
our  blood,  he  said  unto  us.  Live  ;  he  who  did 
not  sin  in  his  own  self,  bare  our  sins  in  his 
own  body  on  the  tree ;  and  he  died  for  our 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust. 

By  the  second,  we  witness  this  capacity 
brought  into  act,  whereby  receiving  and  not 
resisting  the  purchase  of  his  death,  to  wit, 
the  light,  spirit,  and  grace  of  Christ  revealed 
in  us,  we  witness  and  possess  a  real,  true, 
and  inward  redemption  from  the  power  and 
pre  valency  of  sin,  and  so  come  to  be  truly 
and  really  redeemed,  justified,  and  made 
righteous,  and  to  a  sensible  union  and  friend- 
ship with  God.  Thus  he  died  for  us,  that  he 
might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity ;  and  thus 
"  we  know  him  and  the  power  of  his  resur- 
rection, and  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings, 
being  made  conformable  to  his  death."  This 
last  follows  the  first  in  order,  and  is  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  proceeding  from  it,  as  an  effect 
from  its  cause :  so  as  none  could  have  enjoyed 
the  last,  without  the  first  had  been,  such  be- 
ing the  will  of  God ;  so  also  can  none  now 
partake  of  the  first,  but  as  he  witnesseth  the 
last.  Wherefore  as  to  us,  they  are  both 
causes  of  our  justification  ;  the  first  the  pro- 
curing efficient,  the  other  the  formal  cause. 

Fourthly,  We  understand  not  by  this  justi- 
fication by  Christ,  barely  the  good  works 
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even  wrought  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ ;  for 
they,  as  protestants  truly  affirm,  are  rather 
an  effect  of  justification  than  the  cause  of  it; 
but  we  understand  the  formation  of  Christ  in 
us,  Clirist  born  and  brought  forth  in  us,  from 
which  good  works  as  naturally  proceed  as 
fruit  from  a  fruitful  tree.  It  is  this  inward 
birth  in  us,  bringing  forth  righteousness  and 
holiness  in  us,  that  doth  justify  us ;  which 
having  removed  and  done  away  the  contrary 
nature  and  spirit  that  did  bear  rule  and  bring 
condemnation,  now  is  in  dominion  over  all  in 
our  hearts.  Those  then  that  come  to  know 
Christ  thus  formed  in  them,  do  enjoy  him 
wholly  and  undivided,  who  is  the  Lord  our 
Righteousness,  Jer.  xxlii.  6.  This  is  to  be 
clothed  with  Christ,  and  to  have  put  him  on, 
whom  God  therefore  truly  accounteth  righte- 
ous and  just.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
doctrine  of  papists,  that  as  the  generality  of 
them  do  not  understand  it,  so  the  learned 
among  them  oppose  it,  and  dispute  against  it, 
and  p:aticularly  Bellarmine.  Thus  then,  as 
I  may  say,  the  formal  cause  of  justification  is 
not  the  works,  to  speak  properly,  they  being 
but  an  effect  of  it ;  but  this  inward  birth,  this 
Jesus  brought  forth  in  the  heart,  who  is  the 
well-beloved,  whom  the  Father  cannot  but 
accept,  and  all  those  who  thus  are  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  and  washed  with  it. 
By  this  also  comes  that  communication  of  the 
goods  of  Christ  unto  us,  by  which  we  come 
to  be  made  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  as 
saith  Peter,  2  Pet.  i.  4  ;  and  are  made  one 
with  him,  as  the  branches  with  the  vine,  and 
have  a  title  and  right  to  what  he  hath  done 
and  suffered  for  us ;  so  that  his  obedience  be- 
comes ours,  his  righteousness  ours,  his  death 
and  sufferings  ours.  And  by  this  nearness 
we  come  to  have  a  sense  of  his  sufferings,  and 
to  suffer  with  his  seed,  that  yet  lies  pressed 
and  crucified  in  the  hearts  of  the  ungodly, 
and  so  travail  with  it,  and  for  its  redemption, 
and  for  the  repentance  of  those  souls  that  in 
it  are  crucifying  as  yet  the  Lord  of  Glory. 
Even  as  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  by  his  suffer- 
ings is  said  to  fill  up  that  which  is  behind  of 
the  afflictions  of  Christ  for  his  body,  which 
is  the  church.  Though  this  be  a  mystery 
sealed  up  from  all  the  wise  men  that  are  yet 
ignorant  of  this  seed  in  themselves,  and  op- 
pose it,  nevertheless  some  protestants  speak 
of  this  justification  by  Christ  inwardly  put  on, 
as  shall  hereafter  be  recited  in  its  place. 

Lastly,  Though  we  place  remission  of  sins 
in  the  righteousness  and  obedience  of  Christ 
performed  by  him  in  the  flesh,  as  to  what 
pertains  to  the  remote  procuring  cause,  and 
that  we  hold  ourselves  formally  justified  by 
Christ  Jesus  formed  and  brought  forth  in  us, 
yet  can  we  not,  as  some  protestants  have 
unwarily  done,  exclude  works  from  justifica- 
tion. For  though  properly  we  be  not  justified 
for  them,  yet  arc  we  justified  in  them  ;  and 
thoy  are  necessary,  even  as  causa  sine  qua 
non,  i.  e.  the  cause,  without  which  none  are 
justified.  For  the  denying  of  this,  as  it  is 
contrary  to  the  Scripture's  testimony,  so  it 
hath  brought  a  great  scandal  to  the  protest- 
ant  religion,  opened  the  mouths  of  papists, 
and  made  many  too  secure,  while  they  have 
believed  to  be  justified  without  good  works. 


Moreover,  though  it  be  not  so  safe  to  say 
they  are  meritorious,  yet  seeing  they  are  re- 
warded, many  of  those  called  the  fathers 
have  not  spared  to  use  the  word  [merit] 
which  some  of  us  have  perhaps  also  done  in 
a  qualified  sense,  but  no  ways  to  infer  the 
popish  abuses  above  mentioned.  And  lastly, 
if  we  had  that  notion  of  good  works  which 
most  protestants  have,  we  could  freely  agree 
to  make  them  not  only  not  necessary,  but  re- 
ject them  as  hurtful,  viz.  That  the  best  works 
even  of  the  saints  are  defiled  and  polluted. 
For  though  we  judge  so  of  the  best  works 
performed  by  man,  endeavouring  a  conformity 
to  the  outward  law  by  his  own  strength,  and 
in  his  own  will,  yet  we  believe  that  such 
works  as  naturally  proceed  from  this  spiritual 
birth  and  formation  of  Christ  in  us  are  pure 
and  holy,  even  as  the  root  from  which  they 
come  ;  and  therefore  God  accepts  them,  justi- 
fies us  in  them,  and  rewards  us  for  them  of 
his  own  free  grace.  The  state  of  the  con- 
troversy being  thus  laid  down,  these  follow- 
ing positions  do  from  hence  arise  in  the  next 
place  to  be  proved. — Barclay's  Jlpology. 
(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Reliquary,  by  Bernard  and  Lucy  Parton. 
"FOR  LOVE  IS  STRONG  AS  DEATH." 

They  err  wlio  deem  love's  brightest  hour 

In  blooming  youth  is  known  ; 
Its  purest,  tenderest,  hohest  power 

In  Idler  lil'e  is  shown; 
When  passions  cijaslened  and  subdued 

To  riper  years  are  given  : 
And  earti)  and  eartlily  things  are  viewed 

In  light  that  breaks  from  heaven. 

It  is  not  in  the  flush  of  youth, 

Oi-  days  of  cloudless  mirth, 
We  feel  the  tenderness  and  truth 

Of  love's  devoted  worth  ; 
Life  then  is  like  a  tranquil  stream 

Which  flows  in  sunshine  bright. 
And  objects  niirror'd  in  it  scera 

To  share  its  sparkling  light. 

'Tis  when  the  howling  winds  arise, 

And  lile  is  like  the  octan, 
Whose  rnounlain-billows  brave  the  skies, 

Lash'd  by  the  storm's  commotion  : 
When  liglunitig  cleaves  the  murky  cloud, 

And  thunder  peals  around  us, 
'Tis  then  we  feel  our  spirits  bowed, 

By  loneliness  around  us. 

Oh  then,  as  to  the  seaman's  sight 

The  beacon's  lienibling  ray 
Surpasses  I'ar  the  lustre  bright 

Of  summer's  cloudless  diiy; 
E'en  such  to  tried  and  wounded  hearts 

In  maniidod's  darker  years, 
The  gentle  light  true  love  imparts 

'Alid  soriows,  carcLS  and  fears. 

Its  beams  on  minds  of  joy  bereft 

Their  I'rrsh'ning  brightness  fling, 
And  show  th;it  lilo  has  something  left 

To  which  their  hofies  may  cling: 
It  steals  upon  the  sick  al  heart, 

The  desolate  in  soul, 
To  bid  their  doubts  and  fears  depart, 

And  jioinl  a  br  ghter  goal. 

If  such  be  love's  triumphant  power 

O'er  spirits  tonolied  by  lime, 
Oh  !  who  shall  doubt  its  purest  hour 

Of  happiness  sulilime  7 
In  youth  'lis  like  ihe  mclcor's  gleara 

Which  dazzles  and  swiops  by; 
In  afier.lilc  its  splendours  seem 

Link'd  with  eternity  1 


EIGHTH  MONTH,  13,  1836. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  in  reference  to  the  demise 
of  the  late  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  when  speaking 
of  that  event,  we  mentioned  that  besides  the  will  exe- 
cuted by  him  a  short  time  previous  to  his  last  intended 
voyage  to  Europe,  he  had  left  several  other  wills  made 
at  different  periods,  in  one  of  which  he  had  provided 
for  the  emancipation  of  all  his  slaves.  It  was  also 
mentioned,  that  the  question  as  to  which  of  these 
wills  should  be  deemed  operative,  was  to  be  submitted 
to  judicial  enquiry  and  decision.  It  will  be  gratify- 
ing to  our  readers  to  be  informed,  that  the  general 
court  of  Virginia  has  decided  that  the  will  dated  in 
December  1821,  with  its  codicil  annexed,  the  codicil 
of  1826,  the  four  codicils  of  J828,  and  the  codicil  of 
1831,  written  in  London,  should  be  admitted  to  pro- 
bate as  the  last  will  and  testament  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man.  The  effect  is  to  liberate  liis  slaves,  said 
now  to  be  five  hundred  in  number,  and  provide  for 
their  removal  to  one  of  the  states  or  teriitories.  The 
court  was  nearly  unanimous,  one  judge  only  dissent- 
ing; and  although  we  understand  an  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  court  of  appeals,  we  should  think  it  can  scarce- 
ly admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  judgment  will  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  annexed  is  the  emancipating  clause  of  the 
will : — 

'*  1  give  to  my  slaves  their  freedom,  to  which  my 
conscience  tells  me  they  are  justly  entitlecJ.  It  has  a 
long  lime  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  to  me, 
thai  the  cii cuaistances  under  which  I  inherited  them, 
and  the  obstacles  thrown  in  tlie  way  by  the  laws  of 
the  land,  have  prevented  my  emancipating  them  in  my 
life  time,  whicli  it  is  my  full  intention  to  do  in  case  I 
can  accomplish  it." 

In  the  next  clause  provision  is  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  one  or  more  tracts  of  land,  in  any  of  the 
states  or  territories,  not  exceeding  in  llie  whole  four 
thousand  acres,  nor  less  than  two  thousand  acres,  to 
be  partitioned  and  apportioned  among  the  said  slaves. 
In  a  codicil  is  this  further  provision, — "It  is  my  will 
and  desire,  that  my  old  servants,  Essex  and  Hetty  his 
wife,  be  made  quite  comfortable." 

We  have,  perhaps,  before  expressed  our  belief  that 
John  Randolph,  however  extravagant  and  singular 
were  riiany  of  the  circumstances  which  marked  his 
eccentric  thcnigh  brilliant  career,  was  at  seasons  ten- 
dered and  humbled  under  the  conviclive  power  of 
Divine  Grace  ;  through  the  enlightenitig  influence 
whereof,  it  is  also  our  belief,  he  \yis  led  to  this  act  of 
too  long  deferred  juslice  to  his  poor  slaves.  We  more- 
over most  assuredly  believe,  the  sophistry  of  self- 
interest  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  that  similar 
results  must  inevitably  ensue,  in  every  instance  where- 
in a  Christian  professor  and  slaveholder,  is  sincerely 
and  fervently  arrd  unreservedly  desirous  to  act  up  to 
the  tenor  and  spirit  and  requisitions  of  the  gospel. 


Died,  at  his  residence  in  this  city,  on  the  9ih  inst. 
Joseph  Cruksiiank,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Of 
this  amiable  man  the  National  Gazette  thus  speaks  : — 
"From  an  early  age  he  was  engaged  us  a  printer, 
and  his  name  will  he  found  recorded  in  the  title  pages 
as  the  publisher  of  more  useful  books  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  in  Philadelphia.  His  press,  indeed, 
was  almost  exclusively  appropriated  to  such  works 
as  promoted  the  great  ends  of  religion  and  education. 
B}'  industry  and  prudence  in  h's  labf)rious  prolession, 
ho  secured  the  nipaiis,  before  the  meridian  of  life,  to 
establish  a  book  store;  and  such  were  the  kindness  of 
his  manner,  the  fairness  of  his  dealing,  and  the  steadi. 
ness  of  attention  to  his  vocation,  that  he  retired  from 
the  scone  of  business  lielbre  his  prime  had  passed 
away,  with  a  competence  for  his  own  enjoyment,  the 
assistance  of  the  poor,  the  patronage  of  benevolent 
institutions,  and  an  ample  provision  for  his  respectable 
descendants. 

Diffident,  conciliating,  and  mindful  of  the  feelings 
of  others,  il  may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  made  an 
enemy.  His  friends  were  numerous.  Happily  re- 
leased  from  the  web  of  life,  those  who  may  have  iin- 
proved  by  his  example,  should  be  the  last  to  laraen.t 
his  demise. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 

EXTRACTS. 

"  If  we  should  hold  up  such  as  go  for  gifts 
and  reitards,  who  love  the  wages  of  unright- 
eousness, we  should  deny  the  apostle  who  cried 
against  such  ;  for  the  same  light  is  manifest, 
praised  be  the  Lord  God,  by  which  they  are 
seen  and  cannot  be  owned,  but  must  he  denied, 
as  they  were  by  the  prophets,  by  Christ,  by 
the  apostles.  And  if  we  should  hold  up  such 
that  say  revelations  are  ceased,  we  should 
deny  the  Son  as  they  do;  for  none  knows  the 
Father  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son 
reveals  him ;  and  so  we  deny  these  to  know 
Christ,  or  to  be  sent  of  Christ,  which  deny 
the  Son  and  deny  revelations.  For  the  apostle 
who  was  a  minister  of  God,  he  was  not  a 
minister  of  Christ,  till  the  Son  was  revealed 
in  him,  and  then  he  preached  him,  and 
preached  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  all  that 
deny  revelations,  deny  the  Son  and  the  Fa- 
ther both,  and  live  in  their  imaginations  of 
the  letter.  And  the  apostle  exhorts  the  saints 
to  have  the  loins  of  their  minds  girded  up, 
and  hope  to  the  end  for  the  Grace  that  was 
to  be  brought  to  them  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Now  he  was  a  minister  and 
did  exhort  to  wait  for  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ.  But  now  thou,  that  deniest  revela- 
tion, dost  declare  thyself  openly  to  be  no 
minister,  and  razest  thyself  out  from  among 
the  ministers  of  Christ ;  and  thou  that  goest 
in  the  ways  of  Cain,  thou  art  razed  out  from 
Abel,  and  in  thy  heart  lodgeth  perseculicn, 
and  thy  mouth  utters  it  and  thy  hands  act 
it." — G.  Fox's  Doctrinals. 


John  Taylor  says,  respecting  George  Fox, 
*'  The  Lord  did  very  wonderfully  appear  with 
him,  for  the  gathering  of  people  to  himself, 
having  given  him  the  word  of  reconciliation 
to  preach  to  the  poor  and  needy,  whereof  I 
am  a  living  witness.  When  I  first  went  to 
him  he  treated  me  in  meekness  like  a  lamb ; 
he  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  '  Young 
man,  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  thee, 
there  are  three  Scriptures  thou  must  witness 
to  be  fulfilled;  first,  thou  must  be  turned  from 
darkness  to  light ;  next  thou  must  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God, — and 
then  thou  must  be  changed  from  glory  to 
glory.'  This  had  such  an  impression  on  me, 
that  I  was  fully  satisfied  he  was  sent  of  God, 
and  the  Word  of  Life  was  with  him ;  and 
what  he  then  said  unto  me,  was  more  effectual 
than  all  that  I  had  ever  heard  from  all  my 
teachers  before,  to  the  settling  and  confirming 
me  in  faith  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  I  praise 
the  Lord  that  sent  this  his  faithful  witness, 
with  the  gospel  of  peace  and  glad  tidings  to 
my  soul."  This  does  not  seem  like  under- 
valuing the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  denying  the 
necessity  of  faith  in  Christ.  To  be  sure  he 
preached  up  revelation  and  the  light,  which 
may  savour  of  mysticism  to  the  letter-learned 
of  this  wonderful  day  of  new  discoveries,  but 
if  it  is  not  the  gospel  in  their  opinion,  the 
Apostle  Paul  must  also  fall  under  their  con- 
demnation. 


Letter  from  John  Ross,  principal  chief  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  in  answer  to 
enquiries  from  a  friend  regarding  the  Che 
rokee  affairs  with  the  United  States. 

(Continued  from  page  352.) 

We  also  heard  that  the  president  had 
been  advised,  at  one  time,  to  meet  the  se 
nate  and  consult  with  them,  (as  was  done 
by  President  Washington  in  reference  to  the 
former  Cherokee  Treaty  of  Holston,)  and 
thus  fix  upon  the  sum  to  be  paid  for  our 
counti'y ;  and  when  we  heard  that,  we  felt 
satisfied  there  would  be  a  fair  examination, 
and  justice  might  be  expected  ;  but  we  after- 
wards were  told,  that  the  president  had  been 
induced  to  abstain  from  communicating  with 
the  senate  at  ail  in  relation  to  the  matter, 
under  the  impression,  if  the  Indian  question 
were  settled  in  consequence  of  such  confer- 
ence, that  the  opposition  would  ascribe  the 
settlement,  not  to  the  president,  but  to  the 
senate,  the  majority  of  whom  then  differed 
with  him  in  politics.  When  we  were  given 
reason  to  fear  the  question  had  been  made  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  party  question,  we 
were,  indeed,  apprehensive  that  our  hopes  of 
a  speedy  settlement  would  be  defeated.  The 
session  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the 
3d  of  March,  183.5, — the  morning  of  the  4th 
being  the  time  for  adjournment — hearing  no- 
thing more  from  the  executive,  we  found  our- 
selves compelled,  late  at  night,  to  memorialize 
the  senate.  Our  memorial  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  Indian  affairs.  This  com- 
mittee made  a  sudden  and  brief  report,  re- 
commending the  purchase  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  upon  such  terms  as  should  cover  its 
intrinsic  value.  It  had  before  this  been  com 
municated  to  the  senate,  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  that  Mr.  Ridge  and  his  party  had  agreed 
to  treat  for  four  millions  or  less.  A  resolution 
was  submitted,  at  midnight,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  president  ought  to  allow  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding five  millions.  This  resolution,  pro- 
posed in  a  hurry,  was  carried  in  as  great  a 
hurry,  and  though  a  mere  opinion,  not  pledg- 
ing either  the  president  or  the  senate  to  any 
consequent  action,  it  was  represented  to  us  as 
an  "  awa?-d,"  and  we  were  told  we  had  en- 
gaged ourselves  to  be  bound  by  it,  notwith- 
standing we  knew  it  would  not  be  considered 
as  binding  on  any  one  else.  Nevertheless, 
though  so  far  from  an  award — nevertheless, 
though  it  was  even  less  than  an  opinion,  be- 
cause it  was  given  without  evidence  or  reflec- 
tion— we  thought  fit  to  lay  it  before  the  peo- 
ple as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  really  been  the 
"  a?«ar<Z"  which  we  had  been  induced  to  pro- 
mise we  would  lay  before  them.  Accordingly, 
at  the  next  council,  I  submitted  the  proceed- 
ings to  the  convened  nation,  who  unanimously 
protested,  in  open  assembly,  against  any  treaty 
on  the  basis  of  the  five  millions,  under  any 
circumstances ;  and,  therefore,  had  I  been 
ever  so  much  disposed  to  regard  the  opinion 
as  an  aioard,  the  veto  of  the  nation  settled 
the  matter  finally,  and  would  have  nullified 
any  proceedings  of  mine  to  the  contrary. 

I  will  simply  add,  that  the  pretended  treaty, 
executed  last  session,  is  substantially  on  the 
terms,  and  made  with  the  irresponsible  party. 


of  which  I  have  here  sketched  the  origin. 
The  sketch  I  have  given,  I  hope,  explains  to 
your  satisfaction  the  truth  concerning  the 
often-repeated  slander  against  me,  of  having 
actually  made  a  treaty,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, from  which  I  afterwards  receded. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  other  charge 
against  me,  which  you  mention  as  having 
been  made  by  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  namely, 
that  I  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  Cherokee 
affairs,  because  I  once  accepted  a  reservation 
on  terms  which  made  me  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  thus  disqualifying  me  for 
office  in  the  Cherokee  country,  rendered  my 
continuance  there  in  power  as  principal  chief, 
an  usurpation.  You  observe  that  it  is  also 
asserted  by  Mr.  Schermerhorn  that  I  actually 
expatriated  myself  from  the  nation,  by  quit- 
ting the  place  of  my  birth  to  reside  in  the 
United  States,  and  hence  lost  my  privileges 
as  a  Cherokee. 

It  would  be  enough,  perhaps,  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  fact,  that  this  silly  pretence  has  been 
put  on  and  put  off  so  frequently  by  the  govern- 
ment agents,  as  it  happened  to  suit  their  pur- 
poses to  consider  me  a  chief  or  no  chief,  that 
an  abandonment  of  the  charge  can  always  be 
produced  as  an  offset  against  every  assertion 
of  it.  But  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  me  to  go 
fully  into  it  and  to  show  its  shallowness  as 
well  as  its  malevolence. 

There  was  a  tract  of  land  given  to  my  an- 
cestors by  the  Cherokee  nation.  In  the  year 
1819  the  United  States  thought  proper  to  se- 
cure six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  that  tract 
to  me,  as  a  special  reservation.  Some  other 
grants  were  made  at  the  same  time,  under 
express  conditions,  but  mine,  (as  were  one  or 
two  others,)  was  untrammelled  hy  conditions, 
and  hence  denominated  "  special."  I  did  not 
reside  on  it  when  granted.  It  was  known 
that  I  did  not.  It  was  known  I  never  had 
resided  on  it.  My  residence  had,  for  some 
time,  been  at  Rossville,  near  the  Lookout 
Mountain,  within  the  charter  limits  of  Geor- 
gia ;  a  part  of  the  nation  which  the  United 
States  aver  ia  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  any- 
United  States'  treaty.  The  treaty,  conveying 
away  these  lands,  contained  a  condition  that 
all  persons  to  whom  reservations  were  made 
should  give  notice  that  they  would  continue 
to  reside  on  the  land  secured  to  them.  As  it 
was  so  well  known  that  I  did  not  reside  at 
the  reservation  in  question,  and  never  had  re- 
sided there,  it  was  therefore  obvious  that  I 
could  not  continue  what  I  had  never  begun. 
As  a  point  of  etiquette,  however,  I  was  ad- 
vised that  some  communication  in  reference 
to  my  reservation  might  be  expected ;  and 
finding  all  my  neighbours  were  writing  to  the 
agent — to  comply  with  forms,  and  to  prevent 
any  disturbance  from  the  subtleties  of  techni- 
cal distinctions,  I  followed  their  example,  and 
gave  notice,  not  that  I  meant  to  continue  to 
reside  on  the  reservation  where  I  had  never 
resided,  but  that  it  was  my  intention  to  con- 
tinue to  occupy  and  enjoy  permanently  the 
land  reserved  to  me  by  the  treaty  of  1819.  I 
considered  myself  as  standing  nearly  in  the 
position  of  an  alien,  especially  authorized  to 
hold  lands  in  a  foreign  country,  without  for- 
feiting his  allegiance  to  his  own.  I  distinctly 
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stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  was  "  fully 
convinced  the  condition  of  that  same  treaty 
did  not  immediately  apply  to  special  reserva- 
tions ;"  and  that  I  only  gave  this  notice  to 
comply  with  forms,  and  forms  not  understood 
by  me  as  affecting  the  spirit  in  which  that 
treaty  had  conveyed  mine  and  one  or  two 
others.  In  so  doing,  I  made  no  change  of 
residence.  I  did  not  remove  out  of  the  na- 
tion, and  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  I  never  have  left  the  limits  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  excepting  when  sent  to 
school  as  a  boy,  and  engaged  in  business  in 
early  youth  and  manhood,  first  in  the  situa- 
tion of  clerk  to  a  merchant,  and  afterwards 
on  my  own  account.  Since  then,  whenever  I 
have  left  the  nation,  it  has  been  to  transact 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Schermerhorn  thinks  he  has  succeeded  in 
proving  something  against  me,  when  he  quotes 
one  of  our  laws,  where  it  is  stated  "  the  au- 
thority and  claim  of  our  common  property  shall 
cease  with  the  persons  who  shall  think  proper 
to  remove  themselves  without  the  limits  of  the 
Cherokee  nation."  The  reverend  politician 
then  triumphantly  says,  "  Mr.  John  Ross  com- 
plied with  the  condition  of  the  treaty  of  1819; 
how  could  he  comply  with  that  condition  and 
retain  lands  withdrawn  from  his  country  un- 
less he  ceased  to  live  in  his  country?  In 
ceasing  to  live  in  his  country,  he  forfeited  his 
rights  of  citizenship  there,  and,  by  so  doing 
he  ceased  to  be  a  Cherokee,  and  necessarily 
became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  !"  This 
is  splendid  reasoning,  no  doubt;  but  supposing 
the  circumstances  assumed  as  facts,  to  be 
true,  how  does  the  case  then  stand?  To  those 
who  took  reservations  under  the  article  which 
Mr.  Schermerhorn  says  made  them,  by  im- 
plication, citizens  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  found  it  inconvenient  to  con- 
firm the  rights  which  they  promised.  The 
United  States  were  pledged  to  protect  the 
reservees  from  intruders ;  and  yet  intruders 
came  and  forcibly  drove  many  of  the  reservees 
from  their  reservations,  and  the  marauders 
were  sustained  by  the  authority  of  a  border 
state  !  Hence  the  reservees  became  homeless. 
They  had  no  resource  but  to  return  to  the 
domain  of  their  brother  Indians;  and  thither 
they  did  return,  and  they  were  welcomed.  In 
the  mean  time,  they  instituted  suits  before  the 
circuit  courts  of  Georgia  for  the  recovery  of 
their  lands.  The  appeal  succeeded.  But 
Georgia,  instead  of  reinstating  them,  memo- 
rialized congress  for  an  appropriation  to  hvy 
out  the  reservees,  because  she  had  already 
lofteried  away  these  very  lands,  assuming 
them  to  be  hers  under  a  promise  of  prospect- 
ive possession  from  the  United  States.  An 
appropriation  was  made,  and  the  entire  spirit 
of  the  arrangement  was  changed  by  the  ca- 
priciouG  legislation  of  alleged  expediency ! 
and  thus,  to  alter  the  application  of  a  remark 
by  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  reservees,  "  became 
resolved  into  their  original  elements,"  by  the 
non-compliance  of  the  United  States  with  the 
conditions  under  which  a  modification  of  those 
relations  with  some,  at  least,  might  have  been 
intended. 

Thus  you  will  perceive  that  Mr.  Scher- 


merhorn has  made  an  inference  of  his  own 
from  a  treaty  article,  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
poses; and  assuming  that  purposely  erroneous 
inference  to  be  a  fact,  has  then  proceeded  to 
try  us  by  it,  as  though  it  were  a  fact ;  and, 
tried  under  such  a  law,  and  such  a  judge,  what 
true  Cherokee  could  look  to  be  acquitted  ? 

Of  another  attempt — the  attempt  of  which 
you  speak  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  Che- 
rokee government,  because,  when  the  intole- 
rance of  Georgia  rendered  the  observance  of 
the  letter  of  the  Cherokee  laws  a  penal  of- 
fence in  that  part  of  the  Cherokee  country 
coming  within  the  charter  limits  of  Georgia 
— certain  changes  in  the  forms  defined  by  our 
constitution  became  necessary,  I  shall  say  but 
little.  That  attempt  to  divide  and  slander  us 
has  also  emanated  from  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Schermerhorn.  It  was  intended  to  break 
down  our  chiefs  and  government.  The  peo- 
ple saw  and  understood  it,  and  determined  to 
preserve  both  without  changing  the  spirit  of 
our  laws,  though  they  were  forced  to  modify 
the  mode  of  their  fulfilment.  In  troubled 
times,  this  has  so  often  been  done  every 
where,  that  for  precedents  it  is  not  necessary 
to  look  very  deeply  into  history.  Nor  is  it 
any  novelty  in  collisions  between  states  or 
individuals,  to  attempt  the  crushing  of  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  either  may  be  thwarted. 
In  the  United  States  this  has  occurred  even 
in  reference  to  its  greatest  man.  Some  mea- 
sures of  the  ambassador  of  the  French  re- 
public being  opposed  by  Washington,  Mr. 
Genet,  the  vain  and  wrong-headed  ambassa- 
dor in  question,  endeavoured  to  break  down 
the  great  Washington  himself,  and  that  in 
the  very  bosom  of  his  own  country.  The 
American  people  laughed  at  Genet,  and  loved 
Washington  all  the  better  for  his  contempt  of 
the  impertinence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge 
upon  the  ridiculous  and  unworthy  figure  which 
Mr.  Schermerhorn  will  make  in  future  history, 
as  a  reverend  clergyman  going  with  a  pious, 
though  somewhat  rubicund  face,  upon  a  poli- 
tical embassy  into  an  Indian  country,  and 
there  attempting  to  gain  his  purpose  by  di- 
viding the  nation  against  itself,  and  getting 
up  a  party  to  overthrov/  the  constituted  au- 
thorities and  meet  his  particular  views.  He 
was  imitating  Genet  in  a  smaller  sphere ;  a 
Genet  in  clerical  robes,  with  a  military  guard, 
alternately  preaching  honesty  and  intriguing 
to  mystify  a  plain  people  by  the  subtleties  of 
political  negotiation.  In  reference  to  us,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Schermerhorn  has  rendered  his 
own  arts  impotent,  and  that  by  his  own  acts. 
Though  he  has  sometimes  disavowed  our  au- 
thority, he  and  his  associates  have  generally 
immediately  afterwards  treated  with  us  under 
a  formal  acknowledgment  of  that  authorit}^ 
and  they  have  done  so  up  to  a  very  recent 
date,  extending  far  beyond  that  of  their  latest 
disavowal. 

I  will  here  take  occasion  to  touch  upon 
two  points  in  reference  to  our  negotiations, 
which  do  not  seem  to  be  understood  by  the 
American  people.  One  impression  concern- 
ing us,  is,  that  though  we  object  to  removal, 
as  we  are  equally  averse  to  becoming  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  we  ought  to  be 
forced  to  remove  ;  to  be  tied  hand  and  foot 


and  conveyed  to  the  extreme  western  fron- 
tier, and  then  turned  loose  among  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  wilderness.  Now,  the  fact  is, 
we  never  have  objected  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  and  to  conform  to  her  laws ; 
but,  in  the  event  of  conforming  to  her  laws, 
we  have  required  the  protection  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  her  laws  to  accompany  that  con- 
formity on  our  part.  We  have  asked  this 
repeatedly,  and  repeatedly  has  it  been  denied. 

The  other  point  to  which  I  would  advert 
is  this  :  a  charge  that  the  whole  scope  of  my 
policy  has  been  to  get  the  money  of  the  na- 
tion into  my  own  hands.  This  is  a  monstrous 
misrepresentation.  The  funds  of  the  nation 
never  have  been  in  my  hands.  They  have 
been  with  the  councils  of  the  nation,  as  the 
funds  of  the  United  States  are  with  the  re- 
presentatives of  her  people.  For  the  pro- 
priety of  this  course  we  have  always  contend- 
ed— for  nothing  more.  We  have  wondered 
when  we  have  heard  objections  made  against 
our  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  wishing  to  take  our  own  funds  away 
from  our  own  councils  and  to  place  them  un- 
der the  entire  control  of  agents  of  the  Ameri- 
can government — a  policy  at  length  accom- 
plished by  the  pretended  treaty  of  this  spring  ! 
So  far  from  ever  wishing  the  control  of  our 
national  funds,  I  would  not  take  such  control, 
even  were  it  offered  to  me,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  the  nation,  it  never  can  be.  But  I  will 
maintain  to  the  last,  that  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  give  our  money  into  the  hands 
of  frontier  agents — often,  in  all  countries, 
more  deserving  suspicion,  and  more  liable  to 
temptation,  because  less  under  surveillance 
than  any  other  public  officers  whatever  can 
be.  The  funds  of  the  nation  are  our  own 
funds — they  consist  of  money  paid  for  the 
purchase  of  our  own  lands,  and  that  on  forced 
and  speculative,  and  consequently  very  inade- 
quate terms ; — and  being  the  property  of  the 
nation,  and  property  remaining  after  severe 
sacrifices  on  our  part — as  the  property  of  the 
nation  it  is  right  that  those  funds  should  be 
under  the  control  of  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

I  must  bring  my  letter  to  a  close.  I  fear 
it  has  already  wearied  you.  But  it  gratifies 
me  to  find  any  one  desirous  of  looking  ear- 
nestly into  the  true  state  of  the  Cherokee 
question,  and  I  wish  to  afford  all  such  en- 
quirers every  satisfaction.  You  have  already 
perceived  that  the  singular  attitude  into  Avhich 
our  affairs  have  been  thrown  by  the  mere 
trickery  of  party,  emanated  entirely  from  the 
subserviency'  of  irresponsible  Cherokees  to 
the  policy,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
even  so  lately  as  February  9,  1836,  Mr.  John 
Ridge  joined  the  regular  delegation  in  a  so- 
lemn protest  against  the  dishonesty  of  this 
course,  although  three  days  previous,  Febru- 
ary 6,  1836,  his  father,  Major  Ridge,  Avho 
had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  counterfeit 
delegation  of  the  got-up  party,  had  communi- 
cated under  it  to  the  real  representatives  of 
the  people  ;  and  yet,  with  no  new  facts  before 
him,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1836,  this  same 
Mr.  John  Ridge,  in  a  letter  of  condolence  to 
the  reverend  politician,  Mr.  Schermerhorn, 
returns  to  the  opposition,  and  violently  vitu- 


perates  his  recent  associates  and  the  whole 
course  of  their  proceedings  and  their  policy ; 
a  vituperation  in  which  he  necessarily  must 
be  understood  as  including  himself;  this  be- 
ing only  his  fourth  entire  revolution  in  poli- 
tics within  as  many  months :  varying  as  often 
as  the  moon,  without  the  excuse  of  lunacy  for 
his  changes. 

In  conclusion  I  would  observe,  that  I  still 
strongly  hope  we  shall  find  ultimate  justice 
from  the  good  sense  of  the  administration  and 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  will  not 
even  yet  believe  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  would  wrong  us  with  their  eyes  open. 
I  am  persuaded  they  have  erred  only  in  igno- 
rance, and  an  ignorance  forced  upon  them  by 
the  misrepresentation  and  artifices  of  the  in- 
terested. You  yourself  are  aware  to  what  an 
extent  these  artifices  have  been  carried.  You 
are  aware  that  the  Seminole  outbreak  and  the 
Creek  troubles  have  been  insidiously  spoken 
of  as  connected  with  our  condition ;  and  al- 
though I  myself  never  saw  a  Seminole  Indian, 
and  there  is  no  intercourse  whatever  between 
our  nation  and  theirs ;  although  with  the 
Creeks,  also,  we  have  far  less  communication 
than  the  state  of  New  York  has  with  Canada, 
nevertheless  there  have  been  some  persons 
malevolent  enough  to  wish  the  Cherokees  ex- 
tirpated because  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles 
have  risen,  and  and  very  many  others  unin- 
formed enough  to  join  the  war  cry  against 
us,  under  the  sweeping  denunciation  that,  be- 
,  jing  all  Indians,  we  ought  alike  to  suffer! — 
The  Cherokees,  under  any  circumstances, 
have  no  weapon  to  use  but  argument.  If  that 
should  fail,  they  must  submit,  when  their 
time  shall  come,  in  silence;  but  honest  argu- 
ment they  cannot  think  will  be  for  ever  used 
in  vain.  The  Cherokee  people  will  always 
hold  themselves  ready  to  respect  a  real  treaty 
and  bound  to  sustain  any  treaty  which  they 
can  feel  that  they  are  bound  to  respect.  But 
they  are  certain  not  to  consider  the  attempt 
of  a  very  few  persons  to  sell  the  country  for 
themselves,  as  obligatory  upon  them,  and  I 
and  all  my  associates  in  the  regular  delega- 
tion, still  look  confidently  to  the  effect  of  a 
sense  of  justice  upon  the  American  commu- 
nity, in  producing  a  real  settlement  of  this 
question,  upon  equitable  terms  and  with  com- 
petent authorities.  But,  on  one  point,  you 
may  be  perfectly  at  rest.  Deeply  as  our 
people  feel,  I  cannot  suppose  they  will  ever 
be  goaded  by  those  feelings  to  any  acts  of 
violence.  No,  sir.  They  have  been  too  long 
inured  to  suffering  without  resistance,  and 
they  still  look  to  the  sympathies  and  not  to 
the  fears  of  those  who  have  them  in  their 
power.  In  certain  recent  discussions  in  the 
representative  hall  at  Washington,  our  ene- 
mies made  it  an  objection  against  me  and 
igainst  others,  that  we  were  not  Indians,  but 

*  [lad  the  principles  of  white  men,  and  were 

*  consequently  unworthy  of  a  hearing  in  the 
"I  Indian  cause.    I  will  own  that  it  has  been 

*  my  pride,  as  principal  chief  of  the  Cherokees, 
,    to  implant  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people,  and 

:o  cherish  in  my  own,  the  principles  of  white 
nenf  It  is  to  this  fact  that  our  white  neigh- 
Jours  must  ascribe  their  safety  under  the 
smart  of  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered  from 
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them.  It  is  in  this  they  may  confide  for  our 
continued  patience.  But  when  1  speak  of  the 
principles  of  white  men,  I  speak  not  of  such 
principles  as  actuate  those  who  talk  thus  to 
us,  but  of  those  mighty  principles  to  which 
the  United  States  owes  her  greatness  and  her 
liberty.  To  principles  like  these  even  yet  we 
turn  with  confidence  for  redemption  from  our 
miseries.  When  congress  shall  be  less  over- 
whelmed with  business,  no  doubt,  in  some 
way,  the  matter  may  be  brought  to  a  recon- 
sideration, and  when  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  have  leisure  to  see  how 
little  it  will  cost  them  to  be  just,  we  are  con- 
fident they  will  be  true  to  themselves,  in  act- 
ing with  good  faith  towards  us.  Be  certain 
that  while  the  Cherokees  are  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  more  friendly  consideration  from 
the  United  States,  they  will  not  forget  to 
show  by  their  circumspection  how  well  they 
merit  it;  and  though  no  doubt  there  are  many 
who  will  represent  them  otherwise,  for  inju- 
rious purposes,  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
white  people  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  even 
from  our  sense  of  contumely  and  unfairness, 
unless  it  be  through  the  perverse  and  the  trea- 
cherous manoeuvres  of  such  agents  as  they 
themselves  may  keep  among  us. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Dear  Sir, 

Most  truly  yours, 

John  Ross. 

MEMORIAL  AND  PROTEST 

OF 

THE  CHEROKEE  NATION, 

To  the  honourable  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  Slates  of  North  America,  in  Con- 
gress assembled  : 

The  undersigned  representatives  of  the 
Cherokee  nation,  east  of  the  river  Mississippi, 
impelled  by  duty,  would  respectfully  submit, 
for  the  consideration  of  your  honourable  body, 
the  following  statement  of  facts:  It  will  be 
seen,  from  the  numerous  subsisting  treaties 
between  the  Cherokee  nation  and  the  United 
States,  that  from  the  earliest  existence  of 
this  government,  the  United  States,  in  con- 
gress assembled,  received  the  Cherokees  and 
their  nation  into  favour  and  protection ;  and 
that  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  for  themselves 
and  all  parts  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  acknow- 
ledged themselves  and  the  said  Cherokee  na- 
tion to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  no  other  sovereign 
whatsoever ;  they  also  stipulated,  that  the 
said  Cherokee  nation  will  not  hold  any  treaty 
with  any  foreign  power,  individual  state,  or 
with  individuals  of  any  state :  that  for,  and  in 
consideration  of,  valuable  concessions  made 
by  the  Cherokee  nation,  the  United  States 
solemnly  guaranteed  to  said  nation  all  their 
lands  not  ceded,  and  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
government,  that  "  all  white  people  who  have 
intruded,  or  may  hereafter  intrude  on  the 
lands  reserved  for  the  Cherokees,  shall  be  re- 
moved by  the  United  States,  and  proceeded 
against,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  passed  30th  March,  1802,"  entitled  "  An 
act  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace  on  the 
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frontiers."  It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate 
the  numerous  provisions  for  the  security  and 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Cherokees,  to 
be  found  in  the  various  treaties  between  their 
nation  and  the  United  States.  The  Cherokees 
were  happy  and  prosperous  under  a  scrupu- 
lous observance  of  treaty  stipulations  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and,  from 
the  fostering  hand  extended  over  them,  they 
made  rapid  advances  in  civilization,  morals, 
and  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Little  did  they 
anticipate,  that  when  taught  to  think  and  feel 
as  the  American  citizen,  and  to  have  ^yith 
him  a  common  interest,  they  were  to  be  de- 
spoiled by  their  guardian,  to  become  strangers 
and  wanderers  in  the  land  of  their  fathers, 
forced  to  return  to  the  savage  life,  and  to 
seek  a  new  home  in  the  wilds  of  the  far  west, 
and  that  without  their  consent.  An  instru- 
ment purporting  to  be  a  treaty  with  the  Che- 
rokee people,  has  recently  been  made  public 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  that 
will  have  such  an  operation,  if  carried  into 
effect.  This  instrument,  the  delegation  aver 
before  the  civilized  world,  and  in  the  presence 
of  Almighty  God,  is  fraudulent,  false  upon  its 
face,  made  by  unauthorized  individuals,  with- 
out the  sanction,  and  against  the  wishes,  of 
the  great  body  of  the  Cherokee  people.  Up- 
wards of  fifteen  thousand  of  those  people  have 
protested  against  it,  solemnly  declaring  they 
will  never  acquiesce.  The  delegation  would 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  your  honour- 
able body  to  their  memorial  and  protest,  with 
the  accompanying  documents,  submitted  to 
the  senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  alleged  treaty,  which  are  herewith 
transmitted. 

If  it  be  said  that  the  Cherokees  have  lost 
their  national  character  and  political  exist- 
ence, as  a  nation  or  tribe,  by  state  legislation, 
then  the  president  and  senate  can  make  no 
treaty  with  them ;  but  if  they  have  not,  then 
no  treaty  can  be  made  for  them,  binding, 
without  and  against  their  will.    Such  is  the 
fact,  in  reference  to  the  instrument  entered 
into  at  New  Echota,  in  December  last.  If 
treaties  are  to  be  thus  made  and  enforced, 
deceptive  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  world, 
purporting  to  be  a  contract,  when,  in  truth, 
wanting  the  assent  of  one  of  the  pretended 
parties,  what  security  would  there  be  for 
any  nation  or  tribe  to  retain  confidence  in 
the  United  States  1  If  interest  or  policy  re- 
quire that  the  Cherokees  be  removed,  with- 
out their  consent,  from  their  lands,  surely  the 
president  and  senate  have  no  constitutional 
power  to  accomplish  that  object.    They  can- 
not do  it  under  the  power  to  make  treaties, 
which  are  contracts,  not  rules  prescribed  by' 
a  superior,  and  therefore  binding  only  by  the 
assent  of  the  parties.  In  the  present  instance, 
the  assent  of  the  Cherokee  nation  has  not 
been  given,  but  expressly  denied.  The  presi- 
dent and  senate  cannot  do  it  under  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes, 
or  intercourse  with  them,  because  that  be- 
longs to  congress,  and  so  declared  by  the 
president,  in  his  message  to  the  senate  of 
February  22,  1831,  relative  to  the  execution 
of  the  act  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse 
with  the  Indian  tribes,  &c.  passed  30th  of 
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March,  1802.  They  cannot  do  it  under  any 
subsisting  treaty  stipulation  with  the  Chero- 
kee nation.  Nor  does  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  Cherokees,  in  reference  to  the  states, 
their  necessities  and  distresses,  confer  any 
power  upon  the  president  and  senate  to 
alienate  their  legal  rights,  or  to  prescribe 
the  manner  and  time  of  their  removal. 

Without  a  decision  of  what  ought  to  be 
done,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  ques- 
tion recurs,  is  the  instrument  under  consi- 
deration a  contract  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Cherokee  nation'!  It  so  purports  upon 
its  face,  and  that  falsely.  Is  that  statement 
so  sacred  and  conclusive  that  the  Cherokee 
people  cannot  be  heard  to  deny  the  fact  ? 
They  have  denied  it  under  their  own  signa- 
tures, as  the  documents  herein  before  re- 
ferred to  will  show,  and  protested  against  the 
acts  of  the  unauthorized  few  who  have  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  right  to  speak  for 
the  nation.  The  Cherokees  have  said  they 
will  not  be  bound  thereby.  The  documents 
submitted  to  the  senate  show,  that  when  the 
vote  was  taken  upon  considering  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  commissioner,  there  were  but 
seventy-nine  for  so  doing.  Then  it  comes  to 
this :  could  this  small  number  of  persons  at- 
tending the  New  Echota  meeting,  acting  in 
their  individual  capacity,  dispose  of  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  Cherokee  nation,  or  by 
any  instrument  they  might  sign,  confer  such 
power  upon  the  president  and  senate. 

If  the  United  States  are  to  act  as  the 
guardian  of  the  Cherokees,  and  to  treat  them 
as  incapable  of  managing  their  own  affairs, 
and  blind  to  their  true  interests,  yet  this 
would  not  furnish  power  or  authority  to  the 
president  and  senate,  as  the  treaty-making 
power,  to  prescribe  the  rule  for  managing 
their  affairs.  It  may  afford  a  pretence  for 
the  legislation  of  congress,  but  none  for  the 
ratification  of  an  instrument  as  a  treaty  made 
by  a  small  faction  against  the  protest  of  the 
Cherokee  people. 

That  the  Cherokees  are  a  distinct  people, 
sovereign  to  some  extent,  have  a  separate  po- 
litical existence  as  a  society,  or  body  politic, 
and  a  capability  of  being  contracted  with  in 
a  national  capacity,  stands  admitted  by  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  United  States  from 
1785,  down  to  the  present  day.  With  them 
have  treaties  been  made  through  their 
chiefs,  and  distinguished  men  in  primary  as- 
semblies, as  also  with  their  constituted  agents 
or  representatives.  That  they  have  not  the 
right  to  manage  their  own  internal  aflairs, 
and  to  regulate,  by  treaty,  their  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  is  a  doctrine  of  modern 
date.  In  1793,  Mr.  Jeficrson  said,  "  I  con- 
sider our  riglit  of  pre-emption  of  the  Indian 
lands,  not  as  amounting  to  any  dominion,  or 
jurisdiction,  or  paramouiitship  whatever,  but 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  remainder,  after 
the  extinguishment  of  a  present  right,  whicli 
gives  us  no  jircsent  right  whatever,  but  of 
preventing  other  nations  from  taking  posses- 
sion, and  so  defeating  our  expectancy.  That 
the  Indians  liorc  the  full,  vndicided,  and  in- 
dependent socereii^nti/  as  long  as  thcij  choose 
to  keep  it,  and  that  this  may  he  for  erer." 
This  opinion  was  recognised  and  practised 


upon,  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
through  several  successive  administrations, 
also  recognised  by  the  supi'eme  court  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  several  states,  when 
the  question  has  arisen.  It  has  not  been  the 
opinion  only  of  jurists,  but  of  politicians,  as 
may  be  seen  from  various  reports  of  secreta- 
ries of  war — beginning  with  Gen.  Knox,  also 
the  correspondence  between  the  British  and 
American  ministers  at  Ghent  in  the  year 
1814.  If  the  Cherokees  have  power  to  judge 
of  their  own  interests,  and  to  make  treaties, 
which,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  denied  by  none, 
then,  to  make  a  contract  valid,  the  assent  of 
a  majority  must  be  had,  expressed  by  them- 
selves or  through  their  representatives,  and 
the  president  and  senate  have  no  povv^er  to 
say  what  their  will  shall  be,  for  from  the 
laws  of  nations  we  learn  that  "  though  a  na- 
tion be  obliged  to  promote,  as  far  as  lies  in 
its  power,  the  perfection  of  others,  it  is  not 
entitled  forcibly  to  obtrude  these  good  offices 
on  them."  Such  an  attempt  would  be  to  vio- 
late their  natural  liberty.  Those  ambitious 
Europeans  who  attacked  the  American  na- 
tions, and  subjected  them  to  their  insatiable 
avidity  of  dominion,  in  order,  as  they  pre- 
tended, for  civilizing  them,  and  causing  them 
to  be  instructed  in  the  true  religion,  (as  in 
the  present  instance  to  preserve  the  Chero- 
kees as  a  distinct  people,)  these  usurpers 
grounded  themselves  on  a  pretence  equally 
unjust  and  ridiculous.  It  is  the  expressed 
wish  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  remove  the  Cherokees  to  a  place  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  That  wish  is  said  to  be 
founded  in  humanity  to  the  Indians.  To  make 
theip'^ituation  more  comfortable,  and  to  pre- 
serve them  as  a  distinct  people.  Let  facts 
show  how  this  benevolent  design  has  been 
prosecuted,  and  how  faithfully  to  the  spirit 
and  letter  has  the  promise  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Cherokees  been  ful- 
filled— that  "  those  who  remain  may  he  assured 
of  our  patronage,  our  aid,  and  good  neighbour- 
hood.'" The  delegation  are  not  deceived  by 
empty  professions,  and  fear  their  race  is  to 
be  destroyed  by  the  mercenary  policy  of  the 
present  day,  and  their  lands  wrested  from 
them  by  physical  force ;  as  proof,  they  will 
refer  to  the  preamble  of  an  act  of  the  general 
assembly  of  Georgia,  in  reference  to  the 
Cherokees,  passed  the  2d  of  December,  1835, 
where  it  is  said,  "  from  a  knowledee  of  the 
Indian  character,  and  from  the  present  feel- 
ings of  these  Indians,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved, that  the  right  of  occupancy  of  the 
lands  in  their  possession  should  be  withdrawn, 
that  it  would  be  a.  strong  inducement  to  them 
to  treat  with  the  general  gorirnment,and  con- 
sent to  a  removal  to  the  west ;  and  whereas, 
the  present  legislature  openly  avow  that  their 
primary  object  ia  tlie  measures  intended  to 
be  pursued,  are  founded  on  real  hii/nanity  to 
these  Indians,  and  with  a  view,  in  a  distant 
region,  to  perpetuate  them  with  their  old 
identify  of  character,  under  the  paternal  core 
of  the  gooernmcnt  of  the  United,  iitales;  at  the 
same  time  frankly  disavowing  any  selfsh  or 
sinister  molii'es  tou-ards  them  in  their  present 
legislation."  This  is  the  profession.  Let  us 
turn  to  the  practice  of  humanity,  to  the  Chero- 


kees, by  the  state  of  Georgia.  In  violation  of 
the  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokee  nation,  that  state  passed  a  law  re- 
quiring all  white  men,  residing  in  that  part  of 
the  Cherokee  country,  in  her  limits,  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state  of  Georgia.  For 
a  violation  of  this  law,  some  of  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  missionaries  among  the  Cherokees, 
were  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  hard 
labour  in  the  penitentiary.  Their  case  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  records  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

Valuable  gold  mines  were  discovered  upon 
the  Cherokee  lands,  within  the  char-tered 
limits  of  Georgia,  and  the  Cherokees  com- 
menced working  them,  and  the  legislature  of 
that  state  interfered  by  passing  an  act,  making 
it  penal  for  an  Indian  to  dig  for  gold  within 
Georgia,  no  doubt  ''frankly  disavowing  any 
selfish  or  sinister  motives  towards  them."  Un- 
der this  law  many  Cherokees  were  arrested, 
tried,  imprisoned,  and  otherwise  abused.  Some 
were  even  shot  in  attempting  to  avoid  an  ar- 
rest ;  yet  the  Cherokee  people  used  no  vio- 
lence, but  humbly  petitioned  the  government 
of  the  United  States  for  a  fulfilment  of  treaty 
engagements,  to  protect  them,  which  was  not 
done,  and  the  answer  given  that  the  United 
States  could  not  interfere.  Georgia  discovered 
she  was  not  to  be  obstructed  in  carrying  out: 
her  measures,  "founded  on  real  humanity  to 
these  Indians;"  she  passed  an  act  directing 
the  Indian  country  to  be  surveyed  into  dis- 
tricts. This  excited  some  alarm,  but  the 
Cherokees  were  quieted  with  the  assurance  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  survey  the  country. 
Another  act  was  shortly  after  passed,  to  lay 
off  the  country  into  lots.  As  yet  there  was 
no  authority  to  take  possession,  but  it  was 
not  long  before  a  law  was  made,  authorizing 
a  lottery  for  the  lands  laid  off  into  lots.  In 
this  act  the  Indians  were  secured  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  lots  touched  by  their  improve- 
ments, and  the  balance  of  the  country  allowed 
to  be  occupied  by  white  men.  This  Mas  a  di- 
rect violation  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
of  the  27th  of  February,  1819.  The  Chero- 
kees made  no  resistance,  still  petitioned  the 
United  States  for  protection,  and  received  the 
same  answer  that  the  president  could  not  in- 
terpose. After  the  country  was  parcelled  out 
by  lottery,  a  horde  of  speculators  made  their 
appearance,  and  purchased  of  the  "  fortunate 
drawers,"  lots  touched  by  Indian  improve- 
ments,  at  reduced  prices,  declaring  it  was 
uncertain  when  tlie  Cherokees  would  surren- 
der their  rights,  and  that  the  lots  were  en- 
cumbered by  their  claims.  The  consequence, 
of  this  speculation  was  that,  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  an  act  was  passed 
limiting  the  Indian  riglit  of  occupancy  to  the 
lot  upon  which  he  resided,  and  his  actual  im- 
provements adjoining. 

iTo  be  continued.) 

Ma  RRiEu,  al  Friends'  meclin^  house  on  Mulberry 
street,  on  fillli  day,  the  4th  insianl,  Lee  P.  Buffington, 
of  tliis  city,  to  Sauaii  K.  daughter  of  William  J.  Hal- 
iowcll,  of  Wilmington,  Delaw  are. 
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The  Mechanical  Functions  in  Zoophytes. 

In  a  former  volume  of  "  The  Friend,"  some 
extracts  were  given  from  "  Animal  and  Vege- 
table Physiology,  considered  with  reference 
to  Natural  Theology,"  by  Peter  Mark  Roget, 
M.  D. ;  a  work  which,  for  depth  of  research 
and  perspicuity  of  illustration,  is,  we  think, 
not  excelled  by  any  of  the  celebrated  Bridge- 
water  treatises,  to  which  class  of  publications 
it  appertains.  Chapter  II.,  which  treats  of 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  lowest 
grade  of  animal  existences,  that  which  ap- 
proximates the  nearest  to  vegetable  life,  fur- 
nishes, nevertheless,  so  much  that  is  curious 
and  wonderful,  and  which  probably  will  be 
new  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  we  propose 
offering  pretty  copious  extracts. 

General  Ohsenations. 

The  mechanism  of  an  organized  being  is 
designed  to  fulfil  various  important  objects. 
These  we  may  distinguish  into  two  classes  : 
the  one  having  reference  to  its  internal  wel- 
fare, the  other  to  its  relations  with  external 
bodies.  The  different  parts  of  its  system 
must,  in  the  fii^st  place,  be  mechanically  unit- 
ed and  supported,  as  well  as  protected  from 
injurious  external  impressions ;  and  they  must 
at  the  same  time  be  so  constructed  as  to  ad- 
mit of  all  the  internal  movements,  which  the 
performance  of  their  functions  renders  neces- 
sary. They  must,  in  the  second  place,  be 
made  capable  of  exerting  upon  external  mat- 
ter the  actions  which  conduce  to  their  well- 
-being  ;  and  in  order  to  enlarge  their  sphere 
of  action,  they  must  have  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring the  whole  body  from  one  place  to  an- 
other ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  effecting  its  pro- 
gressive motion. 

The  objects  included  in  the  first  of  these 
branches  of  the  mechanical  functions,  are  an- 
swered by  the  organization  both  of  the  vege- 
table and  the  aniiTial  systems ;  but  those  of 
the  latter  belong  exclusively  to  the  functions 
of  animal  life.  The  power  of  locomotion, 
more  especially,  constitutes  the  most  general 
1  and  palpable  feature  of  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  beings.   A  plant,  during 


the  whole  period  of  its  existence,  is  fixed  to 
the  spot  where  it  was  first  produced,  and 
is  dependent  for  the  continuance  of  its  life 
on  local  circumstances  ;  such  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil  in  which  its  roots  are  embedded, 
and  the  qualities  of  the  air  and  water  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  It  is  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  surrounding  elements,  and  affected 
by  their  vicissitudes,  without  the  means  of 
retreat,  and  without  the  power  of  reaction. 
With  respect  to  all  external  agents,  indeed, 
vegetables  may  be  regarded  as  passive  be- 
ings. Very  different  are  the  condition  and 
destination  of  animals.  Excepting  a  few 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  creation,  such 
as  zoophytes  and  mollusca,  all  animals  are 
gifted  with  the  power  of  spontaneously  chang- 
ing their  situation,  according  to  their  several 
wants  and  necessities,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  seek  and  to  choose  those  objects  which  are 
salutary,  and  to  avoid  or  reject  those  which 
are  injurious.  Nature  has,  for  these  purposes, 
furnished  them  with  a  more  complex  or- 
ganization and  more  varied  powers,  adapted 
to  a  greater  diversity  of  pursuits,  and  to 
a  higher  and  more  expanded  sphere  of  exist- 
ence. 

The  power  of  progressive  motion  is  enjoy- 
ed in  very  different  degrees  by  different  races 
of  animals,  according  to  the  particular  model 
on  which  they  are  constructed,  and  the  rela- 
tions which  their  organization  bears  to  the 
element  assigned  as  their  residence.  All  the 
mechanical  circumstances  in  their  economy, 
indeed,  are  so  closely  linked  together,  as 
scarcely  to  admit  of  being  considered  sepa- 
rately. Thus  we  find,  in  one  animal,  a  va- 
riety of  mechanical  effects  accomplished  by 
one  and  the  same  instrument  ;  while,  in 
others,  they  are  each  produced  by  a  separate 
and  distinct  organ.  In  some,  the  leading 
principle  of  the  construction  is  simplicity  ;  in 
others,  the  most  elaborate  mechanism  is  dis- 
played. But  the  means  have  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  design,  and  are  ever  varied  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  change  of  purpose. 
The  relative  advantages  of  each  plan  of  struc- 
ture appear  to  have  been  carefully  estimated, 
and  studiously  balanced.  Each  quality  has 
been  bestowed  in  different  degrees  of  perfec- 
tion ;  so  that  in  following  the  series  of  grada- 
tion among  the  successive  tribes  of  animals, 
we  occasionally  meet  with  favoured  species, 
endowed  with  great  superiority  in  some  par- 
ticular faculty.  Some  animals  excel  in  swift- 
ness ;  others  in  strength.  Some  are  qualified 
to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  the  deep ;  others 
to  flutter  in  the  light  regions  of  air ;  while 
in  many  of  the  inferior  ranks  we  find  all 
these  objects  renounced  for  the  more  cer- 
tain advantage  of  security,  which  the  softer 
texture  of  the  organs  renders  one  of  para- 


mount importance.  That  construction  of 
limbs  which  favours  certain  movements  will 
necessarily  interfere  with  the  ready  perform- 
ance of  others,  and  must  preclude  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  organs  which  would  be  neces- 
sary for  facilitating  them.  Different  kinds  of 
prey  require  dexterity  in  particular  actions 
for  their  pursuit  and  seizure.  The  animal  is, 
in  one  case,  formed  for  climbing  trees  ;  in 
another,  for  burrowing  in  the  earth  ;  in  a 
third,  for  perforating  wood.  Some  are  pro- 
vided with  organs  for  penetrating  into  the 
bodies  of  other  animals ;  others  with  the 
means  of  ensnaring  their  captives  ;  while 
others,  again,  instil  into  the  veins  of  their 
victims  a  deadly  poison.  Hence  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  studying  the  organization  of  animals, 
to  bestow  particular  attention  on  the  habits 
and  mode  of  life  for  which  each  respective 
tribe  and  species  has  been  destined. 

In  the  examination  of  the  mechanical  func- 
tions which  will  form  the  first  part  of  this 
treatise,  I  shall  keep  in  view,  as  the  leading 
object  of  enquiry,  the  faculty  of  progressive 
motion,  noticing  its  different  degrees  of  per- 
fection as  we  follow  the  ascending  series  of 
animals  ;  but  adverting,  also,  occasionally,  to 
the  other  topics  which  belong  to  this  class  of 
functions. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  the 
mechanical  construction  of  animals  which 
constantly  inhabit  a  watery  element  is  more 
simple  than  the  construction  of  those  which 
live  on  land,  and  are  encompassed  by  a 
lighter  medium.  Differing  but  little  in  their 
specific  gravity  from  the  fluid  in  which  they 
are  immersed,  aquatic  animals  are  necessari- 
ly supported,  on  all  sides,  by  a  powerful  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  which  nearly  balances  the 
force  of  gravity,  and  counteracts  the  tendency 
of  their  bodies  to  descend  in  the  fluid.  Many 
of  the  obstacles  to  progressive  motion  are 
thus  removed ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
the  compactness  of  frame,  and  the  rigidity 
and  cohesion  of  substance  which  are  required 
in  terrestrial  animals. 

The  animals  which  occupy  the  lower  divi- 
sions of  the  scale,  can  exist  only  in  a  liquid 
element.  Their  forms  present  many  analo- 
gies with  vegetables ;  and  hence  they  have 
been  denominated  Zoophytes,  that  is,  animat- 
ed plants  :  but  as  it  is  now  well  ascertained 
that  they  possess  the  essential  characters  of 
animals,  the  term  of  Phytozoa,  or  plant-like 
animals,  which  has  been  given  to  them  by 
some  modern  writers,  would  appear  to  be  a 
more  appropriate  designation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, scarcely  worth  while,  at  the  present 
day,  to  change  a  name  so  generally  received 
as  that  of  zoophytes,  and  the  application  of 
which  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  misunder- 
standing. 
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Porifera,  or  Sponges. 

Among  zoophytes,  the  lowest  station  in  the 
scale  of  organization  is  occupied  by  the  tribes 
of  Porifera,  the  name  given  by  Dr.  Grant  to 
the  animals  which  form  the  various  species 
of  sponge,  and  which  are  met  with  in  such 
multitudes  on  every  rocky  coast  of  the  ocean, 
from  the  shores  of  Greenland  to  those  of 
Australia.    Sponges  grow  to  a  larger  size 
within  the  tropics,  and  are  found  to  be  more 
diminutive,  and  of  a  firmer  texture,  as  we 
approach  the  polar  circles.    Dr.  Grant  ob- 
serves that  they  are  met  with  equally  in 
places  covered  perpetually  by  the  sea,  as  in 
those  which  are  left  dry  at  every  recess  of 
the  tide.    They  adhere  to,  and  spread  over 
the  surface  of  rocks  and  marine  animals,  to 
which  they  are  so  firmly  attached  that  they 
cannot  be  removed  without  lacerating  and  in- 
juring their  bodies.    "  Although  they  thrive 
best,"  he  farther  remarks,  "  in  the  sheltered 
cavities  of  rocks,  they  come  to  maturity  in 
situations  exposed  to  the  unbroken  fury  of 
the  surge.    They  cover  the  nakedness  of 
cliffs  and  boulders ;  they  line  with  a  varie- 
gated and  downy  fleece  the  walls  of  subma- 
rine caves,  or  hang  in  living  stalactites  from 
the  roof." 

In  their  general  appearance  they  resemble 
many  kinds  of  plants,  but  in  their  internal 
organization  they  differ  entirely  from  every 
vegetable  production  ;  being  composed  of  a 
soft  flesh,  intermixed  with  a  tissue  of  fibres 
some  of  which  are  soUd,  others  tubular  ;  and 
the  whole  being  interwoven  together  into 
a  curious  and  complicated  net-work.  The 
substance  of  which  this  solid  portion,  or 
basis,  is  formed,  is  composed  partly  of  horn, 
and  partly  of  siliceous  or  calcareous  matter. 
It  has  been  termed  the  axis  of  the  zoophyte  ; 
and  as  it  supports  the  softer  substance  of  the 
animal,  it  may  be  regarded  as  performing 
the  office  of  a  skeleton,  giving  form  and  pro- 
tection to  the  entire  fabric. 

The  material  of  which  the  fleshy  portion 
is  composed  is  of  so  tender  and  gelatinous  a 
nature,  that  the  slightest  pressure  is  sufficient 
to  tear  it  asunder,  and  allow  the  fluid  parts  to 
escape  ;  and  the  whole  soon  melts  away  into 
a  thin  oily  liquid.  When  examined  with  the 
microscope,  the  soft  flesh  is  seen  to  contain 
a  great  number  of  minute  grains,  disseminat- 
ed through  a  transparent  jelly.  Every  part 
of  the  surface  of  a  living  sponge  presents  to 
the  eye  two  kinds  of  orifices ;  the  iaroer, 
having  a  rounded  shape,  and  generally  raised 
margins,  which  form  projecting  papillse  ;  the 
smaller,  being  much  more  numerous,  and  ex 
ceedingly  minute,  and  constituting  what  are 
termed  the  pores  of  the  sponge. 

It  was,  for  a  long  time,  the  received  opi- 
nion among  naturalists,  that  this  superficial 
layer  of  gelatinous  substance  is  endowed  with 
a  considerable  power  of  contractility  ;  it  was 
generally  believed  that  it  shrunk  from  t he- 
touch,  and  that  visible  tremulous  motions 
could  be  excited  in  it  by  punctures  with 
sharp  instruments,  or  other  modes  of  irrita- 
tion. These  notions  are  of  very  ancient  dale, 
for  they  may  be  traced  even  beyond  the  time 
of  Aristotle  ;  and  they  have  been  handed  down 


by  succeeding  naturalists,  and  echoed  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  so  as  to  have  gained 
admission,  without  being  questioned,  in  all 
the  recent  systematic  works  on  zoology. 

The  more  accurate  researches  of  Dr.  Grant 
on  these  subjects  have  at  length  dispelled  the 
prevailing  illusion,  and  have  clearly  proved 
that  the  sponge  does  not  possess,  in  any  sen- 
sible degree,  that  power  of  contraction  which 
had,  for  so  many  ages,  been  ascribed  to  it. 

Dr.  Grant  has  also  shown  the  true  nature 
of  the  currents  of  fluid  issuing  at  different 
points  from  the  surface  of  these  animals,  as 
well  as  the  absence  of  all  visible  movements 
in  the  orifices  which  give  exit  to  the  fluid. 
Never  did  he  find,  in  his  experiments,  the 
slightest  appearance  of  contraction  produced 
in  any  part  of  the  sponge,  by  puncturing, 
lacerating,  burning,  or  otherwise  injuring  its 
texture,  or  by  the  application  of  corrosive 
chemical  agents.    Of  his  discovery  of  the 
fluid  currents,  he  gives  the  following  interest- 
ing account :  "  I  put  a  small  branch  of  the 
Spongia  coalita,  with  some  sea  water,  into  a 
watch-glass,  under  the  microscope,  and,  on 
reflecting  the  light  of  a  candle  through  the 
fluid,  I  soon  perceived  that  there  was  some 
intestine  motion  in  the  opaque  particles  float- 
ing through  the  water.     On   moving  the 
watch-glass,  so  as  to  bring  one  of  the  aper- 
tures on  the  side  of  the  sponge  fully  into 
view,  I  beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  splen 
did  spectacle  of  this  living  fountain,  vomiting 
forth,  from  a  cii'cular  cavity,  an  impetuous 
torrent  of  liquid  matter,  and  hurling  along,  in 
rapid  succession,  opaque  masses,  which  it 
strewed  every  where  around.    The  beauty 
and  novelty  of  such  a  scene  in  the  animal 
kingdom  long  arrested  my  attention,  but  after 
twenty-five  minutes  of  constant  observation, 
I  was  obliged  to  withdraw  my  eye  from 
fatigue,  without  having  seen  the  torrent  for 
one  instant  change  its  direction,  or  diminish, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  rapidity  of  its 
course.    I  continued  to  watch  the  same  ori- 
fice, at  short  intervals,  for  five  hours,  some- 
times observing  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
a  time,  but  still  the  stream  rolled  on  with  a 
constant  and  equal  velocity."    About  the  end 
of  this  time,  however,  the  current  became 
languid,  and,  in  the  course  of  another  hour, 
it  ceased  entirely.     Similar  currents  were 
afterwards  observed  by  Dr.  Grant  in  a  great 
variety  of  species.     They  take  place  only 
from  those  parts  which  are  under  water,  and 
immediately  cease  when  the  same  parts  are 
uncovered,  or  when  the  animal  dies. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  round  apertures  in 
the  surface  of  a  living  sponge  are  destined 
for  the  discharge  of  a  constant  stream  of  wa- 
ter from  the  inlorior  of  the  body ;  carrying 
away  particles,  wliich  separate  from  the  sides 
of  the  canals,  and  which  are  not  only  seen 
under  the  microscope,  constantly  issuing  from 
these  orifices,  but  may  even  bo  perceived  by 
the  naked  eye,  propelled  occasionally  in  larger 
masses.' 


*  The  currents  issuing  from  the  larper  orifices  nrc 
best  seen  by  placing  llic  living  animal  in  a  shallow 
vessel  of  sea-water,  and  strewing  a  little  powdered 
chalk  on  the  surface,  the  motions  of  which  will  render 
the  currents  very  sensible  to  the  eye. 


PASCAL. 

The  19th  of  June  is  the  birth-day  of  Blaise 
Pascal,  who  was  born  at  Clermont,  the  capital 
of  Auvergne  in  France,  in  the  year  1623. 
This  extraordinary  genius  affords  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  on  record  of  in- 
tellectual precocity,  and  of  great  progress  in 
knowledge  achieved  even  without  the  aid  of 
a  master.    His  father,  who  had  been  presi- 
dent of  the  provincial  Court  of  Aids,  had  re- 
tired from  that  office  and  come  with  his 
family  to  Paris,  principally  that  he  might 
devote  himself  to  the  education  of  his  son. 
Frorn  his  earliest  years  the  boy  had  mani- 
fested both  a  singular  snlidily  and  quickness 
of  parts — not  only  enquiring,  as  most  lively 
children  will  do,  the  reason  of  every  thing, 
but  showing  a  perfect  capacity  of  distinguish- 
ing between  a  true  explanation  and  one  which 
consisted,  as  too  many  explanations  given  to 
children  do,  in  merely  substituting  one  set  of 
words  for  another.    Such  verbal  tricks  or 
subterfuges  never  succeeded  with  Pascal.  So 
surprising  was  the  evidence  which  he  gave 
in  this  way,  of  a  searching,  considering,  and 
combining  head,  that  his  father  was  actually 
alarmed  at  it,  and  resolved  to  keep  all  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics  from  him,  lest  that 
science  of  pure  reason  should  engross  his  af- 
fections to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  learning.i 
The  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  however,  was. 
too  strong  to  be  thus  controlled.    He  had' 
already  begun  to  investigate  for  himself  the 
phenomena  of  physical  nature.    One  day, 
when  he  was  only  in  his  eleventh  year,  his 
attention  was  struck  while  sitting  at  dinner 
by  the  sound  emitted  from  a  plate  which 
some  one  had  struck  by  accident  with  a  knife, 
and  especially  by  its  instant  cessation  when 
the  plate  was  touched  with  the  hand.  He 
immediately  began  to  reflect  and  experiment 
upon  the  subject ;  and  he  had  soon  noted 
down  so  many  facts  and  observations  as  formed 
a  little  treatise,  the  soundness  as  well  as  thei 
ingenuity  of  which  was  considered  by  good' 
judges  to  do  him  great  credit.    He  now  be-: 
gan  to  importune  his  father  to  teach  him  ma- 
thematics ;  but  all  the  information  the  latter 
would  give  him  was  merely  an  explanation, 
at  his  earnest  request,  of  the  general  nature 
and  objects  of  the  science.    Such  a  hint  was 
enough  for  the  inventive  genius  of  this  won 
derful  boy.   "  He  forthwith,"  says  one  of  thei 
writers  of  his  life  (the  author  of  the  Preface 
to  his  Treatise  on  the  Equilibrium  of  Fluids), 
"  began  meditating  on  the  subject  during  his 
hours  of  recreation;  and  being  alone  in  the 
apartment  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
pia)^  he  took  a  bit  of  charcoal  and  drew 
figures  upon  the  floor,  endeavouring,  for  ex- 
ample, to  discover  the  way  of  making  a  circle 
perfectly  round,  a  triangle  of  which  all  the 
sides  and  angles  should  be  equal,  and  to  per 
form  other  such  problems.   All  this  he  found 
out  very  easily ;  and  then  he  set  himself  to 
ascertain  the  proportions  of  different  figures 
to  each  other.    In  pursuing  these  enquiries 
he  called  a  circle  a  round,  a  line  a  bar,  and 
named  the  other  figures  in  the  same  manner. 
From  this  he  proceeded  to  axioms,  and  finallji 
to  demonstrations ;  and,  thus  left  entirely  tc 
himself,  he  actually  made  his  way  to  the  prO' 


THE  FRIEND. 


position  (the  thirty-second  of  the  first  book  of 
Euclid),  of  which  it  is  the  object  to  show  that 
the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones.  When  he  had  arrived  at  this 
stage  of  his  progress,  his  father  by  chance 
entered  the  room  where  he  was,  and  found 
him  so  absorbed  in  his  diagrams  that  it  was 
a  considerable  time  before  he  perceived  that 
any  one  was  present.  His  father's  surprise 
may  be  conceived  when,  in  answer  to  the 
first  question  he  asked  him,  the  boy  told  him 
that  he  was  endeavouring  to  prove  the  pro- 
position we  have  mentioned.  The  further 
explanations  which  he  received  only  inoreaecd 
his  astonishment,  as  his  son  traced  to  him  step 
by  step  the  manner  in  which  he  had  advanced 
to  the  point  where  he  now  was.  He  quitted 
the  room  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word, 
and  proceeding  immediately  to  the  house  of 
his  intimate  friend  M.  le  Pailleux,  who  was  a 
very  able  mathematician,  he  related  with 
much  emotion  what  he  had  just  learned  and 
witnessed.  M.  le  Pailleux  was  not  less  sur- 
prised than  he  himself  had  been,  and  im- 
plored his  friend  no  longer  to  endeavour  to 
I'epress  so  strong  a  disposition  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science,  but  at  once  to  permit  his  son 
to  have  access  to  the  requisite  books.  Over- 
come by  this  reasoning,  M.  Pascal  imme- 
diately put  Euclid's  Elements  into  the  hands 
of  the  boy,  who  was  as  yet  only  twelve 
years  of  age.  Never  did  any  young  person 
read  a  romance  with  more  avidity  and  more 
ease  than  Pascal  read  bis  Euclid,  now  that  he 
had  got  hold  of  it."  The  result,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  inform  us,  was,  that  he  now  ap- 
peared regularly  at  the  weekly  meetings  held 
by  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  then  in 
Paris ;  nor  were  the  new  observations  which 
he  contributed  either  less  numerous  or  of  less 
value  than  those  of  any  of  his  associates. 
Still  it  Avas  only  his  hours  of  recreation  which 
his  father  allowed  him  to  devote  to  geometry. 
The  principal  part  of  his  time  continued  to  be 
occupied  in  the  study  of  the  languages.  His 
progress  in  science,  however,  was  so  great, 
that  at  sixteen  he  wrote  a  book  on  conic  sec- 
tions, with  the  depth  and  general  excellence 
of  which  Descartes  was  so  much  struck  that 
he  would  scarcely  believe  that  it  had  not  been 
Written  by  the  father  instead  of  the  son.  At 
nineteen  he  invented  his  famous  machine  for 
performing  arithmetical  calculations,  a  con- 
trivance of  wonderful  ingenuity.  Some  years 
after  he  followed  up  and  completed  the  grand 
discoveries  of  Galileo  and  Torricelli  on  the 
weight  of  the  air,  by  proving  experimentally 
that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  fell  on  the 
instrument  being  carried  to  an  elevated  situa- 
tion, the  balancing  atmospheric  column  being 
thereby  diminished.  But  Pascal's  bodily  con- 
stitution had  from  his  birth  been  one  of  great 
delicacy,  and  the  ardour  with  which  he  had 
pursued  his  studies  at  length  began  to  tell 
Upon  his  health  with  alarming  effect.  Neither 
the  advice  of  his  physicians  nor  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends  were  able  to  draw  him  from  his 
books ;  and  his  exquisitely  susceptible  mind 
soon  exhibited  symptoms  of  being  not  unaf- 
fected by  the  shattered  condition  of  its  tene- 
ment. His  piety,  which  had  always  been 
deep  and  earnest,  now  assumed  a  character 


of  gloom  and  melancholy,  which  was  perma- 
nently impressed  upon  it  by  an  accident  that 
befel  him  as  he  was  one  day  riding  in  his 
carriage  along  the  Pont  de  Neuilly.  The 
horses  becoming  unruly  at  a  part  of  the  bridge 
where  the  parapet  was  wanting,  plunged  into 
the  Seine,  and  he  only  escaped  being  dragged 
along  with  them  to  instant  destruction  by  the 
traces  breaking.  From  this  moment  he  re- 
nounced the  world,  and  gave  himself  up  to 
preparation  for  that  death  by  which  he  had 
been  so  nearly  overtaken.  Still,  however,  the 
light  of  his  noble  genius,  although  eclipsed, 
was  not  p.-xtingnished.  It  was  after  these 
new  fancies  had  attacked  him  that  he  solved 
the  difficult  problem  of  determining  the  curve 
described  by  any  particular  point  in  a  revolv- 
ing wheel,  known  among  mathematicians  by 
the  name  of  the  cycloid.  It  was  also  long 
after  this  that  he  composed  his  celebrated 
Provincial  Letters  (as  they  have  been  called) 
against  the  Jesuits,  a  splendid  work,  which 
has  perhaps  contributed  more  to  his  fame 
among  general  readers  than  any  thing  else 
he  has  done,  and  which  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  have  placed  him  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  the  classic  writers  of  his  country. 
The  work  called  his  "  Thoughts,"  likewise, 
was  the  product  of  this  season  of  gloom  and 
delusion, — being  made  up  of  detached  remarks 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  to 
bits  of  paper  as  they  occurred  to  him.  At 
length,  after  a  long  illness,  brought  on  and 
fed  by  the  most  pitiable  mortifications,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  wasted  to  a  shadow, 
the  last  thread  of  life  gave  way  on  the  19th 
of  August,  1662,  when  the  amiable  and  gifted 
enthusiast  had  little  more  than  completed  the 
thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age. — Late  English 
Magazine. 

MEMORIAL  AND  PROTEST 

OF 

THE  CHEROKEE  NATION, 

(Continued  from  page  360.) 

Many  of  the  Cherokees  filed  bills,  and  ob- 
tained injunctions  against  dispossession,  and 
would  have  found  relief  in  the  courts  of  the 
country,  if  the  judiciary  had  not  been  pros- 
trated at  the  feet  of  legislative  power.  For 
the  opinion  of  a  judge  on  this  subject,  there 
was  an  attempt  to  impeach  him,  then  to  limit 
his  circuit  to  one  county,  and  when  all  this 
failed,  equity  jurisdiction  was  taken  from  the 
courts,  in  Cherokee  cases,  by  acts  passed  in  the 
years  1833  and  1834.  The  Cherokees  were 
then  left  at  the  mercy  of  an  interested  agent. 
This  agent,  under  the  act  of  1834,  was  the  no- 
torious William  N.  Bishop,  the  captain  of  the 
Georgia  Guard,  aid  to  the  governor,  clerk  of 
a  court,  postmaster,  &c.,  and  his  mode  of  try- 
ing Indian  rights  is  here  submitted : 

Murray  County,  Georgia,  Feb.  26, 1835. 
Me.  John  Maktin, 
Sir :  The  legal  representative  of  lots  of  land. 
No.  95       25  district       2d  section. 
86       25     "  2  " 

93       25     «  2 
89       25     "  2  " 

57       25     "  2  " 

has  called  on  me,  as  state's  agent,  to  give 


him  possession  of  the  above  described  lots  of 
land,  and  informs  me  that  you  are  the  occu- 
pant upon  them.  Under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  passed  in  the  years  1833  and 
1834,  it  is  made  my  duty  to  comply  with  his 
request ;  you  will,  therefore,  prepare  yourself 
to  give  entire  possession  of  said  premises,  on 
or  before  the  20th  day  of  February  next,  fail 
not  under  the  penalty  of  the  law." 

"  Wm.  N.  Bishop,  State's  Agent." 

Mr.  Martin,  a  Cherokee,  was  a  man  of 
wealth,  had  an  extensive  farm,  large  fields  of 
wheat  growing,  and  was  turned  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  compelled,  in  the  month  of 
February,  to  seek  a  new  residence  within  the 
limits  of  Tennessee.  Thus  Mr.  Bishop  set- 
tled his  rights  according  to  the  notice  he  had 
given.  The  same  summary  process  was  used 
towards  Mr.  John  Ross,  the  principal  chief 
of  the  Cherokee  nation.  He  was  at  Washing- 
ton city,  on  the  business  of  his  nation.  When 
he  returned,  he  travelled  till  about  ten  o'clock 
at  night.,  to  reach  his  family ;  rode  up  to  the 
gate  ;  saw  a  servant,  believed  to  be  his  own ; 
dismounted,  ordered  his  horse  taken;  weiitin, 
and  to  his  utter  astonishment,  found  himself  a 
stranger  in  his  own  house,  his  family  having 
been,  some  days  before,  driven  out  to  seek 
a  new  home.  A  thought  then  flitted  across 
his  mind,  that  he  could  not,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  his  situation,  reconcile  it  to 
himself  to  tarry  all  night  under  the  roof  of 
his  own  house  as  a  stranger,  the  new  host  of 
that  house  being  the  tenant  of  that  mercena- 
ry band  of  Georgia  speculators,  at  whose  in- 
stance his  helpless  family  had  been  turned 
out  and  made  homeless. 

Upon  reflecting,  however,  that  "  man  is 
born  unto  trouble,"  Mr.  Ross  at  once  con- 
cluded to  take  up  lodgings  there  for  the 
night,  and  to  console  himself  under  the  con- 
viction of  having  met  his  afflictions  and  trials 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  every  principle 
of  moral  obligation  towards  himself  and  fami- 
ly, his  country  and  his  God.  On  the  next 
morning  he  arose  early,  and  went  out  into 
the  yard,  and  saw  some  straggling  herds  of 
his  cattle  and  sheep  browsing  about  the  place. 
His  crop  of  corn  undisposed  of.  In  casting  a 
look  up  into  the  wide-spread  branches  of  a 
majestic  oak,  standing  within  the  enclosure 
of  the  garden,  and  which  overshadows  the 
spot  where  lie  the  remains  of  his  dear  babe, 
and  most  beloved  and  affectionate  father,  he 
there  saw,  perched  upon  its  boughs,  that  flock 
of  beautiful  pea-fowls,  once  the  matron's  care 
and  delight,  but  now  left  to  destruction,  and 
never  more  to  be  seen.  He  ordered  his  horse, 
paid  his  bill,  and  departed  in  search  of  his 
family  :  after  travelling  amid  heavy  rains,  he 
had  the  happiness  of  overtaking  them  on  the 
road,  bound  for  some  place  of  refuge  within  the 
limits  of  Tennessee.  Thus  have  his  houses, 
farm,  public  ferries,  and  other  property,  been 
seized  and  wrested  from  him.  Mr.  Richard 
Taylor  was  also  at  Washington,  and  in  his 
absence  his  family  was  threatened  with  ex- 
pulsion, and  compelled  to  give  two  hundred 
dollars  for  leave  to  remain  at  home  for  a  few 
months  only.  This  is  the  real  humanity" 
the  Cherokees  were  shown  by  the  real  or 
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pretended  authorities  of  Georgia,  "  disavow- 
ing any  selfish  or  sinister  motives  towards 
them." 

Mr.  Joseph  Vann,  also  a  native  Cherokee, 
was  a  man  of  great  wealth,  had  about  eight 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  cultivation ;  had 
made  extensive  improvements,  consisting,  in 
part,  of  a  brick  house,  costing  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  mills,  kitchens,  negro  houses,  and 
other  buildings.  He  had  fine  gardens,  and  ex- 
tensive apple  and  peach  orchards.  His  busi- 
ness was  so  extensive,  he  was  compelled  to 
employ  an  overseer  and  other  agents.  In  the 
fall  of  1833,  he  was  called  from  home,  but 
before  leaving,  made  a  conditional  contract 
with  a  Mr.  Howell,  a  white  man,  to  oversee 
for  him  in  the  year  1834,  to  commence  on 
the  first  of  January  of  that  year.  He  return- 
ed about  the  28th  or  29th  of  December  1833, 
and  learning  Georgia  had  prohibited  any  Che- 
rokee from  hiring  a  white  man,  told  Mr. 
Howell  he  did  not  want  his  services.  Yet  Mr. 
Bishop,  the  state's  agent,  represented  to  the 
authorities  of  Georgia  that  Mr.  Vann  had 
violated  the  laws  of  that  state,  by  hiring  a 
white  man,  had  forfeited  his  right  of  occu- 
pancy, and  that  a  grant  ought  to  issue  for  his 
lands.  There  were  conflicting  claims  under 
Georgia  for  his  possessions.  A  Mr.  Riley 
pretended  a  claim,  and  took  possession  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  dwelling-house,  armed  for 
battle.  ■  Mr.  Bishop,  the  state's  agent,  and 
his  party  came  to  take  possession,  and  be- 
tween them  and  Riley  a  fight  commenced, 
and  from  twenty  to  fit'ty  guns  were  fired  in 
the  house.  While  this  was  going  on,  Mr. 
Vann  gathered  his  trembling  wife  and  child- 
ren into  a  room  for  safety.  Riley  could  not 
be  dislodged  from  his  position  up  stairsj  even 
after  being  wounded,  and  Bishop's  party 
finally  set  fire  to  the  house.  Riley  surren- 
dered and  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

Mr.  Vann  and  his  family  were  then  driven 
out,  unprepared,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
snow  upon  the  ground,  through  which  they 
were  compelled  to  wade,  and  to  take  shelter 
within  the  limits  of  Tennessee,  in  an  open  log 
cabin,  upon  a  dirt  floor,  and  Bishop  put  his 
brother  Absalom  in  possession  of  Mr.  Vann's 
house.  This  Mr.  Vann  is  the  same  who, 
when  a  boy,  volunteering  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  Cherokee  regiment,  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Creek  war,  periled 
his  life  in  crossing  the  river  at  the  battle  of 
the  Horse  Shoe.  What  has  been  his  reward? 

Hundreds  of  other  cases  might  be  added. 
In  fact,  near  all  the  Cherokees  in  Georgia 
who  had  improvements  of  any  value,  except 
the  favourites  of  the  United  States'  agents, 
under  one  pretext  or  other,  have  been  driven 
from  their  homes.    Amid  the  process  of  ex- 

tulsion,  the  Rev.  John  F.  Schernicrhorn,  the 
'nited  States  commissioner,  visited  the  legis- 
latures of  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  and  im- 
portuned those  bodies  to  pass  laws,  prohibit- 
ing the  Cherokees  who  might  be  turned  out 
of  their  possessions  from  within  the  Georgia 
limits,  taking  up  a  residence  in  the  limits  of 
those  states. 

In  the  month  of  May,  183.5,  the  general 
council  of  the  Cherokee  nation  passed  a  reso- 
lution, appointing  agents  to  ascertain  the  va- 


lue of  improvements  taken  by  white  men,  and 
also  the  amount  of  all  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  spoliations  upon  the  Che- 
rokees. It  was  believed  full  justice  could  not 
be  done  in  a  treaty,  otherwise  than  by  ascer- 
taining the  injuries  they  had  sustained.  This 
resolution  looked  to  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  so  soon  as  arrangements  therefor 
could  be  made.  Numbers  of  Cherokees  had 
been  forced  from  their  houses  and  farms,  par- 
ticularly by  the  authorities  of  Georgia,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  being  in 
possession  of  the  improvements,  if  they  were 
not  valued  in  a  short  time,  daily  undergoing 
alterations  and  additions,  they  could  not  be 
identified  as  Cherokee  improvements.  These 
agents  were  required  to  register  all  claims 
for  improvements  and  spoliations,  in  books  to 
be  kept  for  that  purpose ;  to  proceed  forth- 
with and  to  report  to  the  principal  chief,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  next  general  council  of 
the  nation,  which  was  to  commence  in  Octo- 
ber following,  when  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  States  was  to  appear  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  treaty.  Messrs.  J.  J.  Trott,  Ro- 
bert Rogers,  Elijah  Hicks,  Walter  S.  Adair, 
and  Thomas  F.  Taylor,  were  appointed  as 
agents,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July  pro- 
ceeded to  the  duties  assigned  them.  After 
having  made  some  progress,  Messrs.  Trott 
and  Hicks  were  arrested  by  a  part  of  the 
Georgia  Guard.  The  officer  commanding 
deprived  them  of  all  their  books  and  papers, 
marched  them  oS"  sixty  miles,  tied  with  ropes, 
to  Spring  Place,  the  station  of  the  guard,  and 
there  kept  them,  with  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Adair,  who  had  also  been  arrested,  in  close 
confinement,  in  a  guard-house,  built  to  keep 
Indians  in,  for  nine  or  ten  days.  A  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  obtained,  to  bring  the  pri- 
soners before  a  judge,  but  the  guard  evaded 
the  service  of  the  writ,  by  running  the  prison- 
ers from  place  to  place.  The  prisoners  were 
required  by  Bishop,  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
to  give  bond  and  surety  to  the  state  of  Geor- 
gia, in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  each, 
to  appear  at  court,  and  to  desist  from  valuing 
Cherokee  improvements.  They  appeared  at 
court,  but  no  further  steps  were  taken  against 
them.  Their  books  and  papers  have  never 
been  returned.  This  arrest  was  stated  to  be 
at  the  instance  of  Messrs.  Schermerhorn  and 
Currey,  agents  for  the  United  States,  who,  it 
is  said,  corresponded  with  the  governor  of 
Georgia  and  the  secretary  of  war  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  a  part  of  this  correspondence 
may  be  seen  in  the  war  department. 

Joseph  M.  Lynch,  an  officer  in  the  Clie- 
rokee  nation,  for  executing  the  laws  of  the 
nation,  was  arrested  by  the  Georgia  guard, 
lodged  in  jail,  and  bail  for  his  appearance  at 
a  court  of  justice  refused.  His  negroes  were 
also  seized  and  committed  to  jail,  and  there 
continued  until  they  broke  jail  and  made  their 
escape.  Not  less  barbarity  has  been  prac- 
tised towards  the  Cherokees  by  Benjamin  F. 
Currey,  the  agent  of  the  United  States  for 
Cherokee  emigration,  openly  alleging  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  make 
the  situation  of  the  Indians  so  miserable  as 
to  drive  them  into  a  treaty,  or  an  abandon- 
ment of  their  country,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 


letter  to  Messrs.  Brazleton  and  Kennedy,  of 
14th  September,  1835.  A  few  instances  will 
be  given  as  illustration  of  his  mode  of  opera- 
tion and  general  conduct. 

Wahka  and  his  wife  were  natives  of,  and 
residents  in,  the  Cherokee  nation  east  of  the 
Mississipi.  The  agents  of  the  United  States 
prevailed  upon  the  wife  to  enrol  for  emigra- 
tion, against  the  remonstrances  of  the  hus- 
band, and  they  afterwards,  by  force,  separated 
her  from  her  husband,  and  took  her  and  the 
children  to  Arkansas,  leaving  the  husband 
and  father  behind,  because  he  would  not  en- 
rol. The  improvements  upon  which  he  re- 
sided were  valued  in  the  name  of  the  wife, 
and  he  turned  out  of  possession. 

Atalah  Anosta  was  prevailed  upon  to  enrol 
when  drunk,  contrary  to  the  wish  and  will  of 
his  wife  and  children ;  when  the  time  arrived 
for  him  to  leave  for  Arkansas,  he  absconded. 
A  guard  was  sent  after  him  by  B.  F.  Currey, 
which  arrested  the  woman  and  children,  and 
brought  them  to  the  agency  about  dark,  in  a 
cold  rain,  shivering  and  hungry.  They  were 
detained  under  guard  all  night  and  part  of 
the  next  day,  and  until  the  woman  agreed  to 
enrol  her  name  as  an  emigrant.  The  hus- 
band then  came  in,  and  he  and  his  wife  and 
their  children  were  put  on  board  a  boat  and 
taken  to  Arkansas.  There  they  soon  lost  two 
or  three  of  their  children,  and  then  returned 
on  foot  to  the  Cherokee  nation  east  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Sconatachee,  when  drunk,  was  enrolled  by 
Benjamin  F.  Currey ;  when  the  emigrants 
were  collecting,  he  did  not  appear,  and  Cur- 
rey and  John  Miller,  the  interpreter,  went 
after  him.  Currey  drew  a  pistol,  and  at- 
tempted to  drive  the  old  man  to  the  agency, 
who  presented  his  gun  and  refused  to  go. 
Currey  and  Miller  returned  without  him.  He 
made  the  facts  known  to  Hugh  Montgomery, 
the  Cherokee  agent,  who  gave  him  a  certifi- 
cate that  he  should  not  be  forced  away 
against  his  will.  So  the  matter  rested  till  the 
emigrants  were  collected  the  next  year,  and 
then  Currey  sent  a  wagon  and  guard  for  him. 
He  was  arrested,  tied,  and  hauled  to  the 
agency,  leaving  some  of  his  children  behind 
in  the  woods,  where  they  had  fled  on  the  ap- 
proach of  tiie  guard.  Richard  Cheek  enroll- 
ed for  emigration,  but  before  the  time  of  de- 
parture, he  hired  to  work  on  the  Tuscumbia 
rail-road,  in  Alabama.  When  the  emigrants 
started,  Currey  had  Cheek's  wife  taken,  put 
on  board  a  boat,  and  started  to  Arkansas. 
She  was  even  denied  the  privilege  of  visiting 
her  husband  as  she  descended  the  river.  He 
was  left  behind,  and  never  saw  her  more. 
She  died  on  the  way. 

Such  outrages,  and  violations  of  treaty  sti- 
pulations, have  been  the  subject  of  complaint 
to  the  government  of  the  United  States  on 
the  part  of  the  Cherokees  for  years  past;  and 
the  delegation  are  not  surprised  that  the  Ame- 
rican people  are  not  now  startled  at  those 
wrongs,  so  long  continued,  for  by  habit  men 
are  brought  to  look  with  indifference  upon 
death  itself.  If  the  government  of  the  United 
States  have  determined  to  take  the  Cherokee 
lands  without  their  consent,  the  power  is  with 
them ;  and  the  American  people  can  "  reap 
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the  field  that  is  not  their  own,  and  gather  the 
vintage  of  his  vineyard  whom  by  violence 
they  have  oppressed." 

There  is  no  ground  for  the  pretended  ne- 
cessity under  which  the  authorities  of  the 
United  States  have  acted,  for  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  and  ratification  of  the  pretended 
treaty,  the  Cherokee  people  had  their  delega- 
tion and  representatives  in  Washington  city, 
with  instructions  and  full  powers  to  negotiate 
a  treaty.  This  delegation  were  importuning 
the  government  for  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
as  their  correspondence  with  the  war  depart- 
ment will  show.  It  will  further  show,  they 
were  at  first  received  and  recognised  as  the 
proper  party  with  which  to  make  a  treaty, 
and  then  rejected,  unless  they  would  adopt 
the  act  of  the  faction  at  New  Echota,  which 
in  them  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the 
express  will  of  their  constituents.  They  were 
willing  to  act  under  their  authority  for  the 
Cherokee  people,  but  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
was  refused.  Then  there  is  no  force  in  the 
argument  for  the  ratification  of  a  fraudulent 
treaty,  that  it  was  necessary  something  should 
be  done.  There  is  as  little  in  the  assertion, 
that  the  Cherokees  were  in  a  distressed  and 
starving  condition,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  ratify  the  New  Echota  instru- 
ment, as  a  treaty  for  their  benefit  and  pre- 
servation, as  the  best  that  could  be  done. 
This  position  denies  to  the  Cherokees  the 
right  to  think  for  themselves. 

Their  distresses  have  not  been  denied,  but 
the  argument  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from 
the  agents  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
produced  them  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of 
forcing  a  treaty.  The  Cherokees  have  not 
asked,  but  refused  the  pi'off(3red  relief,  and 
are  surely  the  best  judges  of  their  own  true 
situation,  can  properly  appreciate  the  motives 
for  the  offer,  as  also  the  expressed  sympathy 
for  their  misfortunes,  and  the  avowed  benevo- 
lence towards  the  Indian  race,  all  of  which 
amounts  simply  to  this:  "  We  want,  and  in- 
tend to  take  your  lands,  and  are  sorry  you 
are  unwilling  for  us  to  do  so  in  our  own 
way." 

The  delegation  will  call  to  the  recollection 
of  the  members  of  the  house,  the  arguments 
and  predictions  of  the  opponents  to  the  pass- 
age of  "  An  act  to  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  lands  with  the  Indians,  residing  in  any  of 
the  states  or  territories,  and  for  their  removal 
west  of  the  Mississippi."  While  that  mea- 
sure was  under  discussion  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives in  1830,  the  members  opposed 
insisted  its  passage  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  states  to  press  upon  the  Indians, 
and  to  force  them  from  their  homes ;  that  it 
was  the  secret  design  to  make  their  situation 
so  wretched  and  intolerable,  that  they  would 
be  forced  to  abandon  their  country.  This 
was  expressly  denied  by  the  friends  of  the 
measure,  by  none  more  earnestly  than  the 
members  from  Georgia,  who  insisted  the 
measure  was  founded  in  humanity  to  the  In- 
dians. Who  was  right,  let  subsequent  facts 
decide.  That  law,  though  not  so  designed  by 
congress,  has  been  the  source  from  which 
much  of  the  Cherokee  sufferings  has  come. 
Immediately  after  its  passage,  Georgia  com- 


menced her  oppressive  legislation  over  Indian 
territory,  and  the  payment  of  Cherokee  an- 
nuities was  suspended,  and  elections  ordered, 
under  the  authority  and  direction  of  govern- 
ment agents,  for  deciding  to  whom  they  were 
to  be  paid. 

The  present  is  the  third  attempt  to  make 
a  treaty  with  a  few  unauthorized  Cherokees, 
against  the  will  of  their  nation.  In  the  year 
1834,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Washington  with 
Andrew  Ross,  James  Starr,  Thomas  J.  Pack, 
and  John  West,  which  the  senate  refused  to 
ratify.  „  Andrew  Ross  and  James  Starr  have 
also  signed  the  New  Echota  instrument.  On 
the  14th  of  March,  1830,  another  was  con- 
cluded with  John  Ridge,  Archilla  Smith, 
Elias  Boudinot,  S.  W.  Bell,  John  West,  Wil- 
liam A.  Davis,  and  Ezekiel  West.  It  was 
never  submitted  to  the  senate,  but  by  the 
president  directed  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Cherokees  for  their  consideration  and  appro- 
bation, which  was  done,  with  an  address  from 
the  president  himself.  The  propositions  were 
rejected  with  great  unanimity  by  the  Chero- 
kee people.  It  will  be  observed  that  John 
Ridge,  Archilla  Smith,  and  Elias  Boudinot, 
have  also  signed  the  New  Echota  instrument. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1835,  the  general 
council  of  the  Cherokee  nation  appointed  a 
delegation  of  twenty,  and  vested  in  them  full 
power  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States;  among  them  was  John  Ridge  and  Elias 
Boudinot.  If  they  failed  to  make  a  treaty  in 
the  nation  with  a  commissioner,  they  were  to 
go  to  Washington  city,  there  to  negotiate 
finally  with  the  general  government  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  next  day  the  matter 
was  submitted  to  the  people,  when  they  de- 
declared,  "  we  approve  of  and  confirm  the 
nomination  and  appointment  of  John  Ross, 
&;c.  &DC.  as  our  representatives  to  the  United 
States'  government ;  also,  of  the  powers  in 
them  vested,  under  the  resolutions  of  the  ge- 
neral council  annexed  ;  and  we  unite  with 
the  committee  and  council  in  forbidding  any 
delegation  to  treat  with  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  except- 
ing the  delegation  now  formally  and  openly 
confirmed  by  us,  the  people  of  the  Cherokee 
nation."  Signed  by  one  thousand  and  seventy- 
six  individuals  then  present,  and  among  them 
near  every  man  who  signed  the  New  Echota 
treaty.  The  delegation  thus  appointed,  open- 
ed a  negotiation  with  John  F.  Schermerhorn, 
United  States'  commissioner,  but  could  effect 
nothing  ;  and  in  their  letter  of  the  28th  Oc- 
tober, 1835,  they  say  they  are  "  the  dele- 
gation chosen  from  and  appointed  by  the 
Cherokee  nation."  Again  they  say,  "  upon 
examining  the  articles  you  have  submitted  as 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  you  have  to  propose, 
they  can  find  in  them  no  real  variation  from 
those  against  which  the  Cherokee  nation  have 
already  openly  and  formally  protested."  As 
a  reference  must  be  had,  even  by  yourself  to 
the  senate,  when  it  convenes,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
conclude  at  Washington ;  and,  therefore,  we 
think  it  would  only  be  trifling  with  your  time 
to  encourage  any  further  negotiation  here." 
This  letter  was  signed  by  the  delegation,  in- 
cluding John  Ridge  and  Elias  Boudinot,  and 


addressed  to  John  F.  Schermerhorn,  United 
States  commissioner.  On  the  31st  of  the 
same  month,  they  addressed  Mr.  Schermer- 
horn another  letter,  declining  a  further  nego- 
tiation with  him,  and  say,  "  in  reference  to 
another  council  at  New  Echota,  we  cannot 
enter  into  your  views,  as  the  people  have 
already  made  their  election  upon  the  course 
they  wish  pursued.  We,  in  their  name,  pro- 
test against  any  future  meeting  being  called, 
under  the  name  of  a  council,  in  the  way  you 
proposed,  as  an  unnecessary  agitation  of  the 
public  mind,  and  as  an  act  which  will  never 
be  recognised  by  the  Cherokee  nation."  This 
was  the  language  of  the  delegation,  with 
Ridge  and  Boudinot  inclusive,  in  the  month 
of  October  last.  Before  the  delegation  start- 
ed to  Washington,  Boudinot  resigned,  and  re- 
commended that  Stand  Watie,  his  brother, 
should  be  appointed  in  his  place,  which  was 
done,  and  he  and  Ridge  came  with  the  dele- 
gation to  Washington,  and  remained  with 
them  till  the  month  of  February,  when  they 
left,  and  wrote  a  letter,  through  John  F. 
Schermerhorn,  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  urging  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  made  at  New  Echota,  and  abusing  the 
authority  under  which  they  came  to  Wash- 
ington, saying,  "  all  the  members  of  the  dele- 
gations for  a  number  of  years  past,  he,  John 
Ross,  has  nominated  to  his  council,  who  con- 
firm them,  always  adding  to  their  number 
John  Ross  himself,"  yet  they  say  in  the  same 
letter,  that  they  were  appointed  "  by  the 
people  at  Red  Clay  council." 

They  further  say,  "  John  Ross  and  his 
friends  wished  to  get  all  the  funds  of  the  na- 
tion in  their  own  hands,  and  this  accounted 
for  their  repugnance  to  make  a  treaty  at 
home  in  open  council."  This  assertion  is  false 
and  gratuitous,  and  who  showed  a  greater  re- 
pugnance than  John  Ridge  and  Elias  Boudi- 
not 1  They  have  succeeded  in  having  ratified 
an  instrument  constituting  themselves  and 
other  friends  a  committee  to  manage  all 
Cherokee  afiairs.    A  new  way  of  making  In- 
dian chiefs,  but  it  goes  to  show  their  original 
design.    Their  repugnance  to  make  a  treaty 
in  the  nation  was  founded  in  a  desire  to  get 
the  delegation  out  of  the  nation,  when  they 
and  their  friends  could  meet  the  commis- 
sioner, and  make  a  treaty,  giving  them  all 
power  and  control  of  the  funds  of  the  nation, 
which  they  could  never  obtain  by  the  consent 
of  the  Cherokee  people.    In  another  letter 
of  the  25th  March,  1836,  they  say,  "the 
council  (meaning  at  Red  Clay)  was  called  by 
Ross  to  dodge  the  commissioner  to  come  to 
Washington."     Now  this  council  was  not 
called,  but  was  the  regular  annual  meeting.^ 
Notwithstanding  their  own  letters,  they  have 
the  efliontery  to  say,  "  Ross  drew  up  the  pa- 
pers granting  full  powers  to  twenty  persons 
to  treat  there  or  elsewhere.    To  this  instru- 
ment he  added  a  protest  against  the  accept- 
ance of  the  five  millions ;"  that  the  people 
did  not  understand  what  was  done.    Let  this 
be  compared  with  their  letters  of  the  28th 
and  31st  of  October,  1835,  and  their  hypo- 
crisy will  be  apparent.    When  Mr.  Scher- 
merhorn got  them  to  Washington,  they  were 
prepared  to  certify  any  thing  he  might  desire. 
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In  the  New  Echota  treaty  he  had  provided 
an  office  for  himself,  the  propriety  of  which 
was  questioned,  and  notwithstanding  at  the 
time  of  its  formation,  Ridge  and  Watie  were 
at  Washington,  as  members  of  what  they 
called  the  Ross  delegation.  On  the  25th 
March,  1836,  they  certified  for  Mr.  Scher- 
merhorn  in  these  words  :  "  We  must  also  do 
you  the  justice  to  say,  that  your  name,  and 
that  of  Governor  Carroll,  as  commissioners 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  our  people  under  the 
treaty,  was  inserted  in  it  according  to  our 
wishes  and  request,"  &c.  They  further  say, 
"  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Cherokees 
have  defamed  the  high  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  treated  the 
friendship  and  kindness  of  the  honourable 
Messrs.  Frelinghuysen  and  Everett,  and  Judge 
McLean,  with  contempt."  The  same  is  re- 
peated by  Schermerhorn  in  his  letters  of  the 
29th  of  March,  1836,  to  the  secretary  of  war. 
These  statements  have  no  foundation  in  fact, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  Mr.  Schermerhorn 
has  given  such  implicit  credence  to  his  inte- 
rested witnesses,  as  to  give  their  falsehoods 
the  sanction  of  his  name. 

(To  be  concluded  next  week.) 

For  "The  Friend." 

Justification  hy  Faith  in  Christ. 

(Continued  from  page  356.) 

The  positions  which  Robert  Barclay  as- 
sumes and  proposes  to  prove,  are  the  follow- 
mg  three.  His  proof  of  the  first  is  given  in 
this  extract. 


I.  That  the  obedience,  sufferings,  and 
death  of  Christ,  is  that  by  which  the  soul  ob- 
tains remission  of  sins,  and  is  the  procuring 
cause  of  that  grace,  by  whose  inward  workings 
Christ  comes  to  be  formed  inwardly,  and  the 
soul  to  be  made  conformable  unto  him,  and 
so  just  and  justified.  And  that  therefore,  in 
respect  of  this  capacity  and  offer  of  grace, 
God  is  said  to  be  reconciled  ;  not  as  if  he  were 
actually  reco;(«7efZ,  or  did  actually  justify,  or 
account  any  just,  so  long  ns  they  remain  in 
their  sins  really  impure  and  unjust. 

II.  That  it  is  by  this  inward  birth  of 
Christ  in  man  that  mun  is  made  just,  and 
therefore  so  accounted  by  God :  wherefore, 
to  be  plnin,  we  are  thereby,  and  not  till  that 
be  bronglit  forth  in  us,  formalhj,  if  we  must 
use  that  wovA,  justified  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
because  jiislificulion  is  both  more  properly 
and  frequently  in  scripture  taken  in  its  proper 
signification  for  making  one  just,  and  not  re- 
puting one  merely  such,  and  is  all  one  with 
sanctiftcaiion, 

III.  That  since  f^ood  works  as  naturally 
follow  from  this  birth  a.s  heat  from  fire,  there- 
fore are  they  of  absolute  necessity  to  justifica- 
tion, as  causa  sine  qua  non,  i.  e.  though  not 
OB  the  cause  /"or  which,  yet  as  that  in  which 
we  are,  and  without  which  we  cannot  be 
justified.  And  though  they  be  not  meritorious, 
and  draw  no  debt  upon  God,  yet  he  cannot 
but  accept  and  reward  them:  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  liis  nature  to  deny  h\s  own,  since 
they  may  be  perfect  in  their  kind,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  pure  holy  birth  and  root. 


Wherefore  their  judgment  is  false  and  against 
the  truth  that  say,  "  that  the  holiest  works  of 
the  saints  are  defiled  and  sinful  in  the  sight 
of  God :"  for  these  good  works  are  not  the 
works  of  the  law,  excluded  by  the  apostle 
from  justification. 

As  to  the  first,  I  prove  it  from  Rom.  iii.  25. 
'  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitia- 
tion through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God." 
Here  the  apostle  holds  forth  the  extent  and 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  showing  that  there- 
by, and  by  faith  therein,  remission  of  sins 
that  are  past  is  obtained,  as  being  that  where- 
the  forbearance  of  God  is  exercised  to- 
wards mankind.  So  that  though  men  for  the 
sins  they  daily  commit  deserve  eternal  death, 
and  that  the  wrath  of  God  should  lay  hold 
upon  them  ;  yet,  by  virtue  of  that  m.ost  satis- 
factory sacrifice  of  Christ  Jesus,  the  grace 
and  seed  of  God  moves  in  love  towards  them, 
during  the  day  of  their  visitation  ;  yet  not  so 
as  not  to  strike  against  the  evil,  for  that  must 
be  burnt  up  and  destroyed,  but  to  redeem  man 
out  of  the  evil. 

Secondly,  If  God  were  perfectly  reconciled 
with  men,  and  did  esteem  them  just  while 
they  are  actually  unjust,  and  do  continue  in 
their  sins,  then  should  God  have  no  contro- 
versy with  them  ;*  how  comes  he  then  so 
often  to  complain,  and  to  expostulate  so  much 
throughout  the  whole  scripture  with  such  as 
our  adversaries  confess  to  be  justified,  telling 
them  "  that  their  sins  separate  betwixt  him 
and  them  ?"  Isai.  lix.  2.  For  where  there  is 
a  perfect  and  full  reconciliation,  there  is  no 
separation.  Yea,  from  this  doctrine  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  either  that  such  for  whom 
Christ  died,  and  whom  he  hath  reconciled, 
never  sin,  or  that  when  they  do  so,  they  are 
still  reconciled,  and  their  sins  make  not  the 
least  separation  from  God  ;  yea,  that  they  are 
justified  in  their  sins.  From  whence  also 
would  follow  this  abominable  consequence, 
that  the  good  works  and  greatest  sins  of  such 
are  alike  in  the  sight  of  God,  seeing  neither 
the  one  serves  to  justify  them,  nor  the  other 
to  break  their  reconciliation,  which  occasions 
great  security,  and  opens  a  door  to  every 
lewd  practice. 

Thirdly,  This  would  make  void  the  whole 
practical  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  and  make 
faith  itself  needless.  For  if  faith  and  repent- 
ance, and  the  other  conditions  called  for 
throughout  the  gospel,  be  a  qualification  upon 
our  part  necessary  to  i)e  performed,  then,  be- 
fore this  be  performed  by  us,  we  are  either 
fully  reconciled  to  God,  or  but  in  a  capacity 
of  being  reconciled  to  God,  he  being  ready 
to  reconcile  and  justify  us  as  these  conditions 
are  performed  ;  which  latter,  if  granted,  is 
according  to  the  truth  we  profess.    And  if 


•  I  do  not  only  speak  concerning  men  before  con- 
version, who  afterwards  arc  converted,  whom  yet  some  > 
of  our  untagouisls,  called  antinoinians,  do  aver  were  i 
justified  from  the  beginriinp;  but  also  touching  those 
who  according  to  the  common  opinion  of  protf stunts 
have  been  converted;  whom  albeit  they  confess  they 
persist  always  in  some  mindreds,  and  sometimes  in 
heinous  sins,  as  is  manifest  in  David's  adultery  and 
murder,  yet  tlicy  assert  to  be  perfectly  and  wholly 
justified. 


we  are  already  perfectly  reconciled  and  justi- 
fied before  these  conditions  are  performed 
(which  conditions  are  of  that  nature  that  they 
cannot  be  performed  at  one  time,  but  are  to 
be  done  all  one's  life-time)  then  can  they  not 
be  said  to  be  absolutely  needful ;  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  very  express  testimony  of  scrip- 
ture, which  is  acknowledged  by  all  Christians: 
"  For  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God.  They  that  believe  not  are  condemned 
already,  because  they  believe  not  in  the  only 
begotten  Son  of  God.  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
cannot  be  saved:  for  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh, 
yp.  shall  die."  And  of  those  that  were  con- 
verted ;  "  I  will  remove  your  candlestick 
from  you,  unless  ye  repent."  Should  I  men- 
tion all  the  scriptures  that  positively  and  evi- 
dently prove  this,  I  might  transcribe  much 
of  all  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Bible.  For 
since  Christ  said.  It  is  finished,  and  finish 
his  work  sixteen  hundred  years  ago  and  up- 
wards ;  if  he  so  fully  perfected  redemption 
then,  and  did  actually  reconcile  every  one 
that  is  to  be  saved,  not  simply  opening  a  door 
of  mercy  for  them,  oflfering  the  sacrifice  of 
his  body,  by  which  they  may  obtain  remis- 
sion of  their  sins  when  they  repent,  and  com- 
municating unto  them  a  measure  of  his  grace, 
by  which  they  may  see  their  sins,  and  be  able 
to  repent ;  but  really  making  them  to  be  re- 
puted as  just,  either  before  they  believe,  as 
say  the  antinomians,  or  after  they  have  as- 
sented to  the  truth  of  the  history  of  Christ, 
or  are  sprinkled  with  the  baptism  of  water, 
while  nevertheless  they  are  actually  unjust, 
so  that  no  part  of  their  redemption  is  to  be 
wrought  by  him  now,  as  to  their  reconciliation 
and  jvstification;  then  the  whole  doctrinal 
part  of  the  Bible  is  useless,  and  of  no  profit : 
in  vain  were  the  apostles  sent  forth  to  preach 
repentance  and  remission  of  sins;  and  in  vain 
do  all  the  preachers  bestow  their  labour, 
spend  their  breath,  and  give  forth  wiitings; 
yea,  much  more  in  vain  do  the  people  spend 
their  money  which  they  give  them  for  preach- 
ing ;  seeing  it  is  all  but  actum  agerc,  but  a 
vain  and  ineffectual  essay,  to  do  that  which  is 
already  perfectly  done  without  them. 

But  lastlj'.  To  pass  by  their  human  labours, 
as  not  worth  the  disputing  whether  they  be 
needful  or  not,  since  (as  we  shall  hereafter 
show)  themselves  confess  the  best  of  them  is 
sinful ;  this  also  makes  void  the  present  in- 
tercession of  Christ  for  men.  What  will  be- 
come of  that  great  article  of  faith,  by  which 
we  affirm,  "  That  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  daily  making  intercession  for  us ;  and 
for  which  end  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  inter- 
cession for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered?"  For  Christ  maketh  not  inter- 
cession for  those  that  are  not  in  a  possibility 
of  salvation  ;  that  is  absurd.  Our  adversaries 
will  not  admit  that  he  prayed  for  the  world 
at  all ;  and  to  pray  for  those  that  are  already 
reconciled,  and  perfectly  justified,  is  to  no 
purpose  :  to  pray  for  remission  of  sins  is  yet 
more  needless,  if  all  be  remitted,  past,  pre- 
sent, and  to  come.  Indeed  there  is  not  any 
solid  solving  of  this,  but  by  acknowledging 
according  to  the  truth,  that  Christ  by  his 
death  removed  the  wrath  of  God,  so  far  as  to 
obtain  remission  of  sins  for  as  many  as  re- 
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ceive  that  grace  and  light  that  he  communi- 
cates unto  them,  and  hath  purchased  for 
them  by  his  blood;  which,  as  thsy  believe  in, 
they  come  to  know  remission  of  sins  past, 
and  power  to  save  them  from  sin,  and  to  wipe 
it  away,  so  often  as  they  may  fall  into  it  by 
unwatchfulness  or  weakness,  if,  applying 
themselves  to  this  grace,  they  truly  repent  ; 
for  "  to  as  many  as  receive  him,  he  gives 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God :"  so  none 
are  sons,  none  are  justified,  none  reconciled, 
until  they  thus  receive  him  in  that  little  seed. 
in  their  hearts :  "  And  life  eternal  is  offered 
to  those,  who  by  patient  continuance  in  well- 
doing, seek  for  glory,  honour,  and  immor- 
tality :  for  if  the  righteous  man  depart  from 
his  righteousness,  his  righteousness  shall  be 
remembered  no  more."  And  therefore  on 
the  other  part,  none  are  longer  sons  of  God, 
and  justified,  than  they  patiently  continue  in 
righteousness  and  well-doing.  And  therefore 
Christ  lives  always  making  intercession,  dur- 
ing the  day  of  every  man's  visitation,  that 
they  may  be  converted  :  and  when  men  are 
in  some  measure  converted,  he  makes  inter- 
cession that  they  may  continue  and  go  on, 
and  not  faint,  nor  go  back  again.  Much  more 
might  be  said  to  confirm  this  truth ;  but  I  go 
on  to  take  notice  of  the  common  objections 
against  it,  which  are  the  arguments  made 
use  of  to  propagate  the  errors  contrary  to  it. 

The  first  and  chief  is  drawn  from  that  say- 
ing of  the  apostle  before  mentioned,  2  Cor.  v. 
18,  19.  "  God  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself 
by  Jesus  Christ:  God  was  in  Christ  recon- 
ciling the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  unto  them." 

From  hence  they  seek  to  infer,  "  That 
Christ  fully  perfected  the  work  of  reconcilia- 
tion while  he  was  on  earth."  , 

I  answer  ;  If  by  [reconciliation']  be  under- 
stood the  removing  of  wrath,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  that  grace  by  which  we  may  come 
to  be  reconciled,  we  agree  to  it ;  but  that 
that  place  speaks  no  more,  appears  from  the 
place  itself:  for  when  the  apostle  speaks  in 
the  perfect  time,  saying,  "  He  hath  reconciled 
us,"  he  speaks  of  himself  and  the  saints;  who 
having  received  the  grace  of  God  purchased 
by  Christ,  were  through  faith  in  him  actually 
reconciled.  But  as  to  the  world,  he  saith 
[reconciling']  not  [reconciled ;]  which  recon- 
ciling, though  it  denotes  a  time  somewhat 
past,  yet  it  is  by  the  imperfect  time,  denoting 
that  the  thing  begun  was  not  perfected.  For 
this  work  Christ  began  towards  all  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  yea,  and  long  before ;  for 
"  He  was  the  Mediator  from  the  beginning, 
and  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world :"  but  in  his  flesh,  after  he  had  per- 
fectly ^uZ^Med  the  law,  and  the  righteousness 
thereof,  had  rent  the  veil,  and  made  way  for 
the  more  clear  and  universal  revelation  of  the 
gospel  to  all,  both  Jew  and  Gentile  ;  he  gave 
up  himself  a  most  satisfactory  sacrifice  for 
sin  ;  which  becomes  effectual  to  as  many  as 
receive  him  in  his  inward  appearance,  in  his 
light  in  the  heart.  Again,  this  very  place 
showcth  that  no  other  reconciliation  is  in- 
tended, but  the  opening  of  a  door  of  mercy 
ujjon  God's  part,  and  a  removing  of  wrath  for 
sins  that  are  past ;  so  as  men,  notwithstand- 


ing their  sins,  are  stated  in  a  capacity  of  sal- 
vation :  for  the  apostle,  in  the  following  verse, 
saith,  "  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by 
us ;  we  pray  you  in  Christ's  stead  be  ye  re- 
conciled to  God."  For  if  their  reconciliation 
had  already  been  perfectly  accomplished, 
what  need  any  entreating  then  to  be  recon- 
ciled ?  Ambassadors  are  not  sent  after  a 
■peace  already  perfected,  and  reconciliation 
made,  to  entreat  for  a  reconciliation;  for  that 
implies  a  manifest  contradiction. 

Secondly,  They  object,  verse  21st  of  the 
same  chapter,  "  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be 
sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might 
be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 
From  whence  they  argue,  *'  That  as  our  sin 
is  imputed  to  Christ,  who  had  no  sin  ;  so 
Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us,  with- 
out our  being  righteous." 

But  this  interpretation  is  easily  rejected  ; 
for  though  Christ  bare  our  sins,  and  suffered 
for  us,  and  was  among  men  accounted  a  sin- 
ner, and  numbered  among  transgressors  ;  yet 
that  God  reputed  him  a  sinner,  is  no  where 
proved.  For  it  is  said,  "  He  was  found  before 
him  holy,  harmless,  and  undefiled,  neither 
was  there  found  any  guile  in  his  mouth." 
That  we  deserved  these  things,  and  much 
more  for  our  sins,  which  he  endured  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Father,  and  according  to  his 
counsel,  is  true  ;  but  that  ever  God  reputed 
him  a  sinner,  is  denied :  neither  did  he  ever 
die  that  ive  should  be  reputed  righteous, 
though  no  more  really  such  than  he  was  a 
sinner,  as  hereafter  appears.  For  indeed,  if 
this  argument  hold,  it  might  be  stretched  to 
that  length,  as  to  become  very  pleasing  to 
wicked  men  that  love  to  abide  in  their  sins : 
for  if  we  be  made  righteous,  as  Christ  was 
made  a  sinner,  merely  by  imputation  ;  then  as 
there  was  no  sin,  not  in  the  least  in  Christ,  so 
it  would  follow,  that  there  needed  no  more 
righteousness,  no  more  holiness,  no  more  in- 
ward sanctification  in  us,  than  there  ivas  sin 
in  him.  So  then,  by  his  [being  made  sin  for 
us]  must  be  understood  his  suffering  for  our 
sins,  that  we  might  be  made  partakers  of  the 
grace  purchased  by  him ;  by  the  workings 
whereof  we  are  made  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  him.  For  that  the  apostle  understood 
hei-e  a  being  made  really  righteous,  and  not 
merely  a  being  reputed  such,  appears  by  what 
follows,  seeing  in  verses  14,  15,  16,  of  the 
following  chapter,  he  argues  largely  against 
any  supposed  agreement  of  light  and  dark- 
ness, righteousness  and  unrighteousness;  which 
must  needs  be  admitted,  if  men  are  to  be 
reckoned  ingrafted  in  Christ,  and  real  mem- 
bers of  him,  merely  by  an  imputative  righte- 
ousness, wholly  without  them,  while  they 
themselves  are  actually  unrighteous.  And 
indeed  it  may  bo  thought  strange,  how  some 
men  have  made  this  so  fundamental  an  article 
of  their  faith,  which  is  so  contrary  to  the 
whole  strain  of  the  gospel :  a  thing  which 
Christ  in  none  of  all  his  sermons  and  gracious 
speeches  ever  willed  any  to  rely  upon ;  always 
recommending  to  us  works,  as  instrumental 
in  our  justification.  And  the  more  it  is  to  be 
admired  at,  because  that  sentence  or  term  (so 
frequently  in  their  mouths,  and   so  often 


pressed  by  them,  as  the  very  basis  of  their 
hope  and  confidence)  to  wit,  "  The  imputed 
righteousness  of  Christ,"  is  not  to  be  found  in 
all  the  Bible,  at  least  as  to  my  observation. 
Thus  have  I  passed  through  the  first  part, 
and  that  the  more  briefly,  because  many,  who 
assert  this  justification  by  bare  imputation, 
do  nevertheless  confess,  that  even  the  elect 
are  not  justified  until  they  be  converted  ;  that 
is,  not  until  this  imputative  justification  be 
applied  to  them  by  the  Spirit. 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend."' 

Unity  and  Consistency  in  Principles  and  Doc- 
trines which  distinguished  Early  Friends. 

At  a  time  when  some  are  unworthily  en- 
deavouring to  bring  into  discredit  the  writ- 
ings and  characters  of  the  early  Friends, 
it  is  pleasant  to  contemplate  the  unity  and 
Christian  fellowship  which  sweetly  prevail- 
ed amongst  them.  There  were  a  few  it  is 
true,  who,  through  jealousy  and  an  aspiring 
mind,  swerved  from  this  unity  and  fell  away. 
But  the  phalanx  of  noble  soldiers  in  the 
Lamb's  war,  who  then  dared  to  expose  the 
corruptions  which  overspread  Christendom, 
stood  firmly  bound  together  in  doctrine  and 
in  action.  Whatever  part  of  the  country 
they  came  from,  however  different  their  edu- 
cation, gifts,  or  talents,  they  all  spake  the  same 
language,  they  all  maintained  the  same  Chris- 
tian principles.  They  acknowledged  the  di- 
vine authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, — they 
carried  their  bibles  with  them, — they  often 
called  upon  their  hearers  to  take  their  bibles 
and  examine  for  themselves,  whether  the  doc- 
trine which  they  preached  was  not  that  which 
the  prophets  and  apostles  preached.  They 
professed  to  hold  no  religious  sentiments  but 
what  were  founded  in  the  precepts  of  our 
Lord  Euid  his  apostles,  and  no  minister  of  the 
gospel,  either  in  their  writings  or  in  their 
preaching,  quoted  more  Scripture  than  they 
did.  If  they  differed  from  others,  it  was  not 
because  they  were  defective  in  their  respect 
for  the  Sacred  Writings,  but  because  they 
were  more  strict  in  conforming  their  doctrine 
and  their  lives  to  them.  And  it  was  the  illu- 
minations of  the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  gave 
forth  the  Scriptures,  that  gave  them  clear 
perceptions  of  the  truths  which  they  contain. 
Their  faith  sprang  from  its  divine  influence 
upon  their  minds,  and  gave  them  a  holy  cer- 
tainty respecting  what  they  most  surely  be- 
lieved, and  powerfully  declared  to  others. 
Though  they  were  favoured  with  the  unfold- 
ings  and  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  their 
divine  Lord,  and  were  at  times  entrusted 
with  his  word  emd  command  to  others,  yet 
they  never  placed  themselves  on  an  equality 
with  his  apostles,  nor  their  writings  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  much  less  pretended  that 
they  ought  to  take  precedence  of  them.  Nor 
has  the  Society,  or  any  of  its  members  in 
unity,  claimed  that  equality  at  any  period 
since. 

John  Crook,  who  commenced  his  ministry 
as  early  as  16-56,  speaking  of  it,  says,  "  I 
believed  and  taught  that  there  are  those  in 
our  days,  that  do  speak  and  write  from  a 
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measure  of  the  same  spirit  which  the  prophets 
and  apostles  had  ;  yet  neither  believed  nor 
taught  that  either  myself,  or  any  other,  were 
to  be  equalized  unto  them,  either  in  our  speak- 
ing or  writings ;  either  in  the  same  degrees, 
discoveries,  or  attainments  :  as  it  pleased  God 
to  make  them  his  instruments,  in  delivering 
those  holy  records  and  oracles  of  his  mind 
and  will  contained  in  the  Holy  Bible,  for  an 
universal  service  unto  the  children  of  men,  so 
far  as,  by  the  providence  of  God,  their  writ- 
ings came  to  be  spread  abroad  in  the  world. 
I  believe  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  the  best 
outward  rule  in  the  world,  yet  cannot  rightly 
and  truly  be  understood,  but  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  gave  them  forth  ;  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  and  may  give  the  inward 
virtual  knowledge  of  Christ  unto  salvation, 
where  the  Scriptures,  outwardly,  never  came 
to  give  the  historical  knowledge  of  him." 

So  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Friends,  they  have  always  entertained  simi- 
lar sentiments  ;  and  the  insinuation  that  we 
prefer,  or  consider  our  writings  equal  to  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  totally  unfounded. 

On  the  oneness  and  close  fellowship  which 
subsisted  between  the  faithful  consistent  mem- 
bers in  the  beginning  of  the  Society,  Isaac 
Pennington,  who  was  a  man  of  uncommon 
sensibility  and  depth  of  experience,  remarks, 
"  And  this  I  may  say  concerning  its  appear- 
ance in  this  our  age,  was  ever  the  like  unity 
known  and  brought  forth  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles?  How  hath  the  spirit  been  one, 
the  demonstration  and  testimony  of  truth  one, 
the  doctrine  one,  the  conversation  and  prac- 
tice one,  in  us  all  ?  W  hy,  or  how  so  ?  Be- 
cause we  had  our  begetting,  birth,  and  teach- 
ing from  the  same  life,  the  same  spirit ;  the 
same  fountain  springing  up  and  opening  in  us 
all,  that  have  been  gathered  into  its  nature 
and  power.  Now  from  this  fountain,  from 
this  spring  of  life,  never  issueth  any  thing 
that  is  contrary  to  the  life  in  any." 

He  further  says,  "  He  that  in  the  least 
thing  rents  from  the  body,  in  any  respect  or 
particular,  which  was  brought  forth  by  the 
life,  he  in  that  respect  hearkens  to  another 
spirit,  oven  the  dividing  spirit,  and  by  its  in- 
stigations, rents  from  the  life  itself,  and  so 
doth  not  keep  his  habitation,  nor  his  unity 
with  that  which  abides  in  its  habitation." 

"  That  which  is  lifted  up  and  conceited, 
ready  to  justify  its  own  way,  and  condemn 
even  the  whole  body,  is  neither  fit  to  be 
taught  by  the  Lord,  nor  doth  the  Lord  de- 
light, but  rather  disdain  to  teach  it.  And  so 
not  being  taught  by  him,  it  must  needs  be 
liable  to  err,  yea,  to  hearken  to  that  spirit, 
whose  voice  is  more  pleasing  and  suitable  to 
the  erring  mind  than  the  Lord's  voice  is." 

On  another  occasion  he  says,  "  Men  may 
easily  judge  that  others  err,  and  that  they 
themselves  keep  to  the  light  and  measure  of 
truth  in  their  own  particulars,  but  it  is  hard 
to  do  it.  But  they  that  indeed  do  it,  abide 
in  the  humility,  and  in  innocency,  and  lamb- 
like spirit,  which  would  give  no  offence  in 
any  thing,  neither  to  Jew  nor  Gentile,  nor  to 
the  church  of  God.  If  it  will  go  so  hard  with 
him  that  olfonds  one  of  Christ's  little  ones, 
how  will  it  go  wilh  him  that  offends  his 


church,  wherein  his  power  and  glory  ariseth, 
and  is  established  1  The  church  is  not  apt 
to  be  such  an  erring  body  from  that  light, 
power,  and  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  as  many 
who  mistake  concerning  the  light  in  their 
own  particulars,  are  too  apt  to  suppose." 


THE  STATUE   OF  MEMNON. 

The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handiwork. 

Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  show- 
eth knowledge. 

There  is  no  voice  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not 
heard  1 

Oil,  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  !  in  wisdom  thou 
hast  made  them  all ;  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches.— Psaim*. 

Ye  fables  of  the  olden  time, 
Brightly  embalmed  in  verse  sublime, 
Which,  like  the  waters  that  have  power 
To  crystaliae  on  stone  and  flower, 
Thereby  preserveth  from  decay, 
Things  that  would  quickly  pass  away  ; 
Traditions,  loved  and  cherished  long 
By  lofty  minds,  and  sons  of  song, — 
Before  the  "  mighty  march  of  mind," 
Your  charms  dissolve ;  your  power  defin'd 
To  be  subservient  to  the  laws 
Framed  by  the  great  eternal  Cause  ! 
Memnon  !  thy  harp  is  broken  now, 
Apollo  hides  his  bay-crowned  brow, 
No  more  to  hail  Aurora's  smiles, 
What  time  she  leaves  her  ocean  isles, 
In  azure  robes  and  golden  veil, 
While  flowers  before  her  blush  grow  pale ; 
Or  hide  their  leaves  in  drops  of  dew, 
While  sighs  like  incense  murmur  through. 

Yet  mourn  we  not,  that  old  romance 

Departs  from  wisdom's  burning  glance. 

That  offerings  heap'd  on  reason's  shrine 

For  ages,  melt  in  light  divine  I 

We  know  there  is  a  surer  way, 

The  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  ; 

One  God — awake  to  see  and  hear 

The  needy  cry ;  the  contrite  tear  ; 

A  fount  whose  waters  freely  flow 

To  cleanse  all  sin,  and  heal  all  wo, 

And  that  we  need  no  mysteries  dim, 

No  priest  between  our  souls  and  Him, 

Save  Christ,  our  Saviour,  and  our  friend, 

Who  loves  his  own  unto  the  end  ; 

A  covert  from  the  noontide  heat, 

A  shelter  when  dark  tempests  beat 

Around  us,  and  a  mighty  rock 

Of  refuge  to  his  weary  flock  !  L.  M.  H. 


It  is  announced  abroad  that  the  Royal  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaries,  al  Copenhagen,  are  about  pub- 
lishing  by  subscription  a  work  which  is  to  tlirow  new 
light  upon  the  discovery  of  America;  it  will  bo  en- 
titled "  Anliquitates  Americanse,"  or  a  collection  of 
the  accounts  cstant  in  Icelandic  and  other  Scandina- 
vian manuscripts  relative  to  voyages  of  discovery  to 
North  America,  made  hy  tlio  Scandinavians  in  the 
lenlh  and  following  (.enlnries.  It  is  declared  that  it 
will  comprise  tPstiiuony,  the  most  authentic  and  irre- 
fragable, that  N;)rth  America  was  aclually  discovered 
by  the  Northmen  towards  the  close  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury, visited  by  them  n  peatrdly  during  the  11th  and 
12th,  (some  of  them  making  stjllictnents  as  colonists,) 
rediscovered  towards  tlic  chi.sc  of  the  13tli,  and  le- 
pcatedly  resorted  to  in  the  cour.se  of  the  14th.  It  i.f 
said,  moreover,  that  wliat  serves  in  no  small  degree 
to  enluinco  the  value  of  tlie.>;c  documents  is  the  great 
apparent  probability,  ainouiiling,  indeed,  almost  to  cer- 
tainty, that  it  was  a  kmuvleuge  of  llieso  facts  that 
prompted  tlio  evor-mcmoriiblo  expedition  of  Columbus 
himself. 

Agent  Appointed. 

Wm.  S.  Bates,  M.  D.,  Smithfield,  Jefferson 
I  county,  Ohio. 


EIGHTH  MONTH,  20,  1836. 

"  Would  not  '  The  Friend '  be  more  useful 
if  it  had  less  of  travels  in  it,  and  more  mat- 
ter of  a  truly  religious  character  ?  The  field 
for  selection  in  this  line  is  very  ample." 

The  foregoing  was  appended  as  a  note  to 
a  communication  lately  received  from  a  south- 
ern friend,  and  in  return  we  may  put  to  our 
respected  corre.spondent  another  query, — to 
whom  should  we  look  for  cullings  from  this 
ample  field  with  more  reason,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  leisure  and  ability,  than  to  himself? 
We  not  only  admit  the  high  importance  of 
keeping  up  the  religious  and  moral  depart- 
ment of  our  paper,  but  it  has  ever  been  with 
us  a  paramount  desire  that  it  should  be  fully 
sustained  ;  and  if  at  any  time  there  has  seem- 
ed to  be  a  falling  off  in  that  respect,  the  de- 
ficiency has  been  more  owing  to  a  paucity  in 
the  supply  of  good  original  or  selected  mat- 
ter, than  from  any  disinclination  on  our  part. 
With  regard  to  the  other  branch  of  the  query, 
it  would  be  easy  for  us  to  oppose  to  it  sug- 
gestions from  other  quarters,  of  a  nature 
directly  the  reverse,  and  we  can  only  further 
say  in  answer,  that  in  arranging  our  weekly 
entertainment,  as  we  have  to  cater  for  various 
wants,  tastes,  and  inclinations,  and  since  to 
gratify  the  preferences  of  all  in  every  minutia 
would  be  a  hopeless  attempt,  we  must  at  last 
have  recourse,  mainly,  to  our  own  experience, 
judgment,  and  discrimination,  however  thank- 
ful we  may  and  ought  to  be  for  the  kind  inti- 
mations of  our  well-wishers. 

NOTICE. 

Friends'  Select  Schools  on  James  street, 
and  on  Orange  street,  were  re-opened  on  the 
15th  instant,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  re- 
ception of  pupils. 

Also  was  re-opened  at  the  same  time,  the 
Infant  School  for  the  children  of  Friends,  at 
the  school-house  on  James  street. 


Died,  at  her  residence  near  S.iieni,  Washington 
county,  Indiana,  on  the  5tli  of  the  fourth  month,  1B36, 
Priscilla  Hobbs,  wife  of  William  Hobbs,  in  the  63d 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  nieinbor  of  Blue  River 
monthly  meeting  of  Fricnd.< ;  and  although  <()r  many 
years  she  was  mostly  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  at- 
tending religious  meetings  on  account  of  bodily  in- 
ability, she  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  precious  cause  ol  trutli.  During  her  la.-t  illness, 
whicii  lasted  about  (bur  weeks,  she  otieii  appeared  in 
sup|)lication,  from  the  lenor  of  wliicli  it  was  mani- 
fest, that  her  whole  depntuicnce  was  on  the  merits  of 
a  crucified  Savicur  for  salvation,  and  not  on  any  thing 
that  she  could  do  in  her  own  will  and  strciiglh.  And 
although  she  sometimes  e,\-pres>ed  that  she  lelt  the 
S.iviour's  love  extended  to  her  in  a  very  reniurkable 
manner,  yet  at  other  times  doubts  wore  permitted  to 
discourage  her  mind,  in  which  trying  dispensations 
she  earnestly  prayed  that  she  might  be  favoured  with 
an  assurance  of  a  happy  change,  which  it  pleased 
Pivinn  Goodness  to  condescend  to  grant  to  her;  for 
which,  a  little  before  hi^r  final  close  she  rendered  up 
thanksgiving  and  praises,  and  prayed  that  the  bicsscii 
Jesus  would  come  quickly  and  lake  her  to  himself; 
and  ended  by  sayni?,  "  not  my  will  but  thine  bo 
done;"  soon  after  which  she  departed  like  one  going 
to  sleep,  and  no  doubt  has  entered  into  the  rest  pre- 
pared for  the  righteous. 
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The  Mechanical  Functions  in  Zoophytes. 

(Continued  from  page  362.) 

For  the  supply  of  these  constant  streams, 
it  is  evident  that  a  large  quantity  of  water 
must  be  continually  received  into  the  body  of 
the  sponge.  It  is  by  the  myriads  of  minute 
pores,  which  exist  in  every  part  of  the  sur- 
face, that  this  water  enters,  conveying  with 
it  the  materials  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  animal.  These  pores  conduct  the  fluid 
into  the  interior,  where,  after  percolating 
through  the  numerous  channels  of  communi- 
cation which  pervade  the  substance  of  the 
body,  it  is  collected  into  wider  passages, 
terminating  in  the  fecal  orifices  above  de- 
scribed, and  IS  finally  discharged.  The  me- 
chanism by  which  these  currents  are  pro- 
duced is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  occasioned  by 
some  internal  movements ;  and  the  analogy 
r  other  zoophytes  would  lead  us  to  ascribe 
them  to  the  action  of  fibrils,  or  cilia,  as  they 
are  termed,  projecting  fi-om  the  sides  of  the 
canals  through  which  the  streams  pass  ;  but 
these  cilia  have  hitherto  eluded  observation, 
even  with  the  highest  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope. 

The  organization  of  sponges  is  as  regular 
and  determinate  as  that  of  any  other  animal 
structure,  and  presents  as  systematic  an  ar- 
rangement of  parts.  In  some  species,  such 
as  the  common  sponge,  the  basis  is  horny 
and  elastic,  and  composed  of  cylindric  tubes, 
which  open  into  each  other,  and  thus  form 
continuous  canals  throughout  the  whole  mass. 
Others  have  a  kind  of  skeleton,  composed  of 
a  tissue  of  needle-shaped  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  or  of  silex.  These  hard  and  sharp- 
pointed  fibres,  or  spicula,  are  disposed  around 
the  internal  canals  of  the  sponge,  in  the  order 
best  calculated  to  defend  them  from  compres- 
sion, and  from  the  entrance  of  foreign  bodies. 

Although  sponges,  in  common  with  the 
greater  number  of  zoophytes,  are  permanently 
attached  to  rocks,  and  other  solid  bodies  in 
the  ocean,  and  are  consequently  destined  to 
an  existence  as  completely  stationary  as  that 
of  plants,  yet  such  is  not  the  condition  of  the 
earlier  and  more  transitory  stages  of  their 


developement.  Nature,  ever  solicitous  to 
provide  for  the  multiplication  of  each  race  of 
beings,  and  for  their  dissemination  over  the 
habitable  globe,  has  always  provided  effectual 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  im- 
portant ends.  The  seeds  of  plants  are  either 
scattered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  parent,  and  take  root  in  the  adjacent  soil, 
or  are  carried  to  more  distant  situations  by 
the  wind  or  other  agents.  In  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  young  offspring  of  those  races 
which  are  endowed  with  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
tivity are  reared  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
produced,  either  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
parent,  or  by  means  of  the  nourishment  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  in  the  egg,  and 
there  remain  until  the  period  when,  by  the 
acquisition  or  extension  of  locomotive  powers, 
they  are  enabled,  in  their  turn,  to  go  in  quest 
of  food.  But  in  the  tribes  of  animals  at  pre- 
sent under  our  consideration,  this  order  is  re- 
versed. It  is  the  parent  that  is  chained  to 
the  same  spot  from  an  early  period  of  its 
growth,  and  it  is  on  the  young  that  active 
powers  of  locomotion  have  been  conferred, 
apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeking  for 
itself  a  proper  habitation  at  some  distance 
from  the  place  of  its  birth ;  and  when  once  it 
has  made  this  selection,  it  there  fLxes  itself 
unalterably  for  the  remaining  term  of  its 
existence. 

The  parts  of  the  Spongia  panicea,  which 
are  naturally  transparent,  contain  at  certain 
seasons  a  multitude  of  opaque  yellow  spots, 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  which,  when 
examined  by  means  of  a  microscope,  are 
found  to  consist  of  groups  of  ova,  or  more 
properly gemmules*  since  we  cannot  discover 
that  they  are  furnished  with  any  envelope. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  months  these  gemmules 
enlarge  in  size,  each  assuming  an  oval  or  pear- 
like shape,  and  are  then  seen  projecting  from 
the  sides  of  the  internal  canals  of  the  parent, 
to  which  they  adhere  by  their  narrow  ex- 
tremities. In  process  of  time,  they  become 
detached,  one  after  the  other,  and  are  swept 
along  by  the  currents  of  fluid,  which  are  ra- 
pidly passing  out  of  the  larger  orifices.  When 
thus  set  at  liberty,  they  do  not  sink  by  their 
gravity  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  as  would 
have  happened  had  they  been  devoid  of  life ; 
but  they  continue  to  swim,  by  their  own  spon- 
taneous motions,  for  two  or  three  days  after 
their  separation  from  the  parent.  In  their 
progression  through  the  fluid  they  are  ob- 
served always  to  carry  their  rounded  broad 
extremity  forwards.  On  examining  this  part 
with  the  microscope,  we  find  that  it  is  covered 

*  Getnmule  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
gemma,  a  bud ;  and  its  meaning,as  applied  to  zoophytes, 
is  that  of  a  young  animal,  not  contained  within  an  en- 
velope, or  egg. 


with  short  filaments,  or  cilia,  which  are  in 
constant  and  rapid  vibration.  These  cilia  are 
spread  over  about  two  thirds  of  the  surface 
of  the  body,  leaving  the  narrower  portion, 
which  has  a  whiter  and  more  pellucid  ap- 
pearance, uncovered.  They  are  very  minute, 
transparent  filaments,  broadest  at  their  base, 
and  tapering  to  invisible  points  at  their  ex- 
tremities :  they  strike  the  water  by  a  rapid 
succession  of  inflexions,  apparently  made  with- 
out any  regular  order,  but  conspiring  to  give 
an  impulse  in  a  particular  direction.  When 
the  body  is  attached  by  its  tail,  or  narrow 
end,  to  some  fixed  object,  the  motion  of  the 
cilia  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body  determines 
a  current  of  fluid  to  pass  in  a  direction  back- 
wards, or  towards  the  tail ;  but  when  they 
are  floating  in  the  water,  the  same  action 
propels  them  forwards  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, that  is,  with  the  broad  ciliated  extremity 
foremost.  They  thus  advance,  without  ap- 
pearing to  have  any  definite  object,  by  a  slow 
gliding  motion,  totally  unlike  the  zig-zag 
course  of  animalcules  in  search  of  prey.  Yet 
they  appear  to  have  a  consciousness  of  im- 
pressions made  on  them ;  for  on  striking 
against  each  other,  or  meeting  any  obstacle, 
they  retard  a  little  the  motion  of  their  cilia, 
wheel  for  a  few  seconds  round  the  spot,  and 
then,  renewing  the  vibrations,  proceed  in  their 
former  course. 

In  about  two  or  three  days  after  these 
gemmuks  have  quitted  the  body  of  the  pa- 
rent, they  are  observed  to  fix  themselves  on 
the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which 
they  are  contained ;  and  some  of  them  are 
found  spread  out,  like  a  thin  circular  mem- 
brane, on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  the 
former  case,  they  adhere  firmly  by  their  nar- 
row extremity,  which  is  seen  gradually  to 
expand  itself  laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  broad 
base  of  attachment.  While  this  is  going  on, 
the  cilia  are  still  kept  in  rapid  motion  on  the 
upper  part,  scattering  the  opaque  particles, 
which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  fluid,  to  a 
certain  distance  around.  But  these  motions 
soon  become  lemguid,  and,  in  the  course  of  a, 
few  hours,  cease ;  and  the  cilia,  being  no 
longer  wanted,  disappear.  The  gemmule 
then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  flattened 
disk,  containing  granules,  like  the  flesh  of 
the  parent  sponge ;  and  also  several  spicula 
interspersed  through  the  central  part.  In 
less  than  twenty-four  hours,  a  transparent  co- 
lourless margin  has  extended  round  the  whole 
gemmule,  and  continues  to  surround  it  during 
its  future  growth.  The  spicula,  which  were 
at  first  small,  confined  to  the  central  part,  and 
not  exceeding  twenty  in  number,  now  become 
much  larger  and  more  numerous ;  and  some 
of  them  shoot  into  the  thin  homogeneous 
margin.    It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
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that  the  spicula  make  their  appearance  com- 
pletely formed,  as  if  by  a  sudden  act  of  crys- 
tallization, and  never  afterwards  increase 
their  dimensions. 

When  two  gemmules,  in  the  course  of  their 
spreading  on  the  surface  of  a  watch-glass, 
come  into  contact  with  each  other,  their  clear 
margins  unite  without  the  least  interruption ; 
they  thicken  and  produce  spicula :  in  a  few 
days  we  can  detect  no  line  of  distinction  be- 
tween them,  and  they  continue  to  grow  as 
one  animal.  The  same  thing  happens,  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  Cavolini,  to 
adult  sponges,  which,  on  coming  into  mutual 
contact,  grow  together  and  form  an  insepara- 
ble union.  In  this  species  of  animal  grafting 
we  again  find  an  analogy  between  the  consti- 
tution of  zoophytes  and  that  of  plants. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  spicula 
are  assembled  in  groups,  similar  to  those  of 
the  parent  sponge;  assuming  circular  arrange- 
ments, and  presenting  distinct  openings  at  the 
points  they  enclose.  The  young  animal  now 
rapidly  spreads  and  enlarges  in  every  direc- 
tion, becoming  more  convex,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  opaque,  and  more  compact  in  its 
texture ;  and  before  it  has  attained  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  presents,  through 
the  microscope,  a  miniature  representation  of 
its  parent. 

Thus  has  a  power  of  spontaneous  motion 
been  given  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
embryo  condition  of  animals,  which  are  after- 
wards so  remarkable  for  their  inertness,  and 
for  the  privation  of  all  active  powers ;  and  it 
has  been  conferred  evidently  for  the  purpose 
of  their  being  widely  disseminated  over  the 
globe.  Had  not  this  apparatus  of  moving 
cilia  been  provided  to  the  gemmules  of  such 
species  as  hang  vertically  from  the  roofs  of 
caves,  they  would  have  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water  and  been  crushed  or  buried 
among  th*  moving  sand,  instead  of  support 
ing  themselves  while  carried  to  a  distance  by 
the  waves  and  tides  of  the  ocean.  Many 
species  which  abound  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean  have,  in  this  way,  been  gradu- 
ally transported,  by  the  Gulf  stream,  from 
the  shores  of  the  east  to  corresponding  lati- 
tudes of  the  new  world. 

CTo  be  continued.) 

MEMORIAL  AND  PROTEST 

OF 

THE  CHEROKEE  NATION, 

(Concluded  flrom  p.  3CC.) 

The  charge  has  been  made  to  excite  pre 
jiidice  against  this  delegation.     They  are 
attacked  by  naked  assertion,  to  which,  in 
duty  to  themselves,  they  give  a  positive  dc 
nial,  and  feel  assurcrl  their  friends  will  not  be 
found  ready  to  believe  every  evil  report. 

Shortly  after  the  Cherokee  delegation  ar 
rived  in  Washington,  they  visited  the  secre 
tary  of  war,  who  told  them  Mr.  Schermcr 
horn  had  an  idea  of  bringing  some  Cherokees 
witli  him.  but  that  he  had  been  instructed  not 
to  bring  one; ;  yet  he  did  bring  them,  and 
about  liic  time  they  nrrivo<i  the  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs  was  seen  hunting  a  place  and 
making  arrangements  for  their  board.  Shortly 


after  this,  he  wrote  to  the  Cherokee  delega- 
tion that  those  individuals  had  not  come  to 
make  a  treaty  but  to  secure  the  ratification 
of  that  made  at  New  Echota.  Thus  it  seems 
they  were  brought  as  witnesses  for  Mr.  Scher- 
merhorn  and  themselves,  to  establish,  by  their 
evidence,  whatever  might  be  necessary  to  se- 
cure the  ratification  of  the  fraudulent  treaty, 
and  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  as  circum- 
stances required,  addressed  letters  to  Mr. 
Schermerhorn,  to  be  submitted,  through  the 
secretary  of  war,  to  the  senate.    From  the 
letters  procured  by  Mr.  Schermerhorn,  and 
submitted  to  the  senate,  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  design  to  create  an  impression  that  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  council,  and 
also  the  principal  chief,  had  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Cherokee  people.    This  is  not 
new.    It  has  been  asserted  for  years,  par- 
ticularly by  John  Ridge,  Elias  Boudinot,  and 
their  associates ;  but  let  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves.   In  1831,  the  payment  of  the  Chero- 
kee annuities  to  the  treasurer  of  the  nation 
was  suspended,  and  so  remained  till  1834, 
when,  under  the  idea  that  the  authorities  of 
the  nation  were  self-constituted,  and  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cherokee  people,  an  election 
was  ordered  to  be  held  at  the  agency,  to  de- 
cide whether  the  annuities  should  be  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  nation,  or  to  the  indivi- 
dual Cherokees.    Every  vote,  save  one,  was 
given  that  they  be  paid  to  the  treasurer. 
Again,  in  1835,  another  election  for  the  same 
purpose,  under  authority  of  the  United  States' 
agents,  was  had,  near  the  house  of  John 
Ridge.    He  and  his  associates  exerted  all 
their  influence,  and  when  the  votes  were 
taken,  there  appeared,  two  thousand  two  hnn. 
dred  and  twenty-five  for  paying  the  treasurer, 
and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  opposed ;  and 
among  them  many  Creeks  and  Arkansas  emi- 
grants, having  no  interest  in  the  matter.  This 
is  evidence  more  to  be  relied  on,  than  the  de 
clarations  of  interested  individuals. 

The  Cherokee  delegation  have  thus  consi 
dered  it  their  duty  to  exhibit  before  your 
honourable  body  a  brief  view  of  the  Cherokee 
case,  by  a  short  statement  of  facts.    A  de 
tailed  narrative  would  form  a  history  too 
voluminous  to  be  presented  in  a  memorial 
and  protest.  They  have,  therefore,  contented 
themselves  with  a  brief  recital,  and  will  add, 
that  in  reviewing  the  past,  they  have  done  it 
alone  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  glaring 
oppressions  and  sufferings  the  peaceful  and 
unoffending  Cherokees  have  been  doomed  to 
witness  and  endure.   Also,  to  tell  your  honour- 
able body,  in  sincerity,  that  owing  to  the  in 
telligence  of  the  Cherokee  people,  they  have 
a  correct  knowledge  of  their  own  rights,  and 
they  well  know  the  illegality  of  those  oppres 
sive  measures  which  have  been  adopted  for 
their  expulsion,  by  state  authority.  Their 
devoted  attachment  to  their  native  country 
has  not  been,  nor  ever  can  be,  eradicated 
from  their  breast.    This,  together  with  the 
implicit  confidence,  they  have  been  taught  to 
cherisli,  in  the  justice,  ffood  faith,  and  mag 
nanimity  of  the  United  Slates,  a\so,  their  firm 
rel  iance  on  the  generosity  and  friendship  o: 
the  American  people,  have  formed  the  anchor 
of  their  hope  and  upon  which  alone  they  have 


been  induced  and  influenced  to  shape  their 
peaceful  and  manly  course,  under  some  of  the 
most  trying  circumstances  any  people  have 
been  called  to  witness  and  endure.  For  more 
than  seven  long  years  have  the  Cherokee 
people  been  driven  into  the  necessity  of  con- 
tending for  their  just  rights,  and  they  have 
struggled  against  fearful  odds.  Their  means 
of  defence  being  altogether  within  the  grasp 
and  control  of  their  competitors,  they  have 
at  last  been  trampled  under  foot.  Their  re- 
sources and  means  of  defence  have  been 
seized  and  withheld.  The  treaties,  laws,  and 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  their  bul- 
wark, and  only  citadel  of  refuge,  put  beyond 
their  reach ;  unfortunately  for  them,  the  pro- 
tecting arm  of  the  commander-in-chief  of 
these  fortresses  has  been  withdrawn  from 
them.  The  judgments  of  the  judiciary  branch 
of  the  government,  in  support  of  their  rights, 
have  been  disregarded  and  prostrated ;  and 
their  petitions  for  relief,  from  time  to  time 
before  congress,  been  unheeded.  Their  an- 
nuities withheld  ;  their  printing  press,  afford- 
ing the  only  clarion  through  which  to  pro- 
claim their  wrongs  before  the  American 
people  and  the  civilized  world,  has  been 
seized  and  detained,  at  the  instance  of  an 
agent  of  the  United  States. 

An  attorney  at  law,  employed  by  them  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  suffering  Cherokees, 
before  the  courts  of  Georgia,  has  been  in- 
duced to  desert  his  clients'  cause,  under  ex- 
pectations of  being  better  paid,  at  their  ex- 
pense, by  taking  sides  against  them.  Some 
of  their  own  citizens,  seduced  and  prompted 
by  officers  of  the  United  States  government 
tn  assume  upon  themselves  the  powers  of  the 
nation,  unconferred,  have  been  brought  to 
negotiate  a  treaty,  over  the  heads  and  re- 
monstrances of  the  nation.  Is  there  to  be 
found  in  the  annals  of  history  a  parallel  case 
to  this?  By  this  treaty  all  the  lands,  rights, 
interests,  and  claims,  of  whatsoever  nature,  of 
the  Cherokee  people  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
are  pretended  to  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States  for  the  pittance  of  $5,600,0001  Let 
us  take  a  cursojy  view  of  the  country  and 
other  rights  of  the  Cherokees  professed  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  fraudulent  treaty.  The 
Cherokee  territory,  within  the  limits  of  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Alabama,  is 
estimated  to  contain  ten  millions  of  acres.  It 
embraces  a  large  portion  of  the  finest  lands 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  states  ;  and  a  salu- 
brity of  climate  unsurpassed  by  any;  possess- 
ing superior  advantages  in  reference  to  water 
power ;  owing  to  the  numerous  rills,  brooks 
and  rivers,  which  flow  from  and  through  it ; 
some  of  these  streams  afford  good  navigation, 
others  are  susceptible  of  being  easily  im- 
proved and  made  navigable.  On  the  routes 
where  roads  have  been  opened  by  the  Chero- 
kees, through  this  country,  there  must  neces- 
sarily pass  some  of  the  most  important  public 
roads  and  other  internal  improvements,  which 
at  no  distant  day  will  be  constructed. 

The  entire  country  is  covered  with  a  dense 
forest  of  valuable  timber,  also  abounding  in 
inexhaustible  quarries  of  marble  and  lime- 
stone.    Above  all,  it  possesses  the  most 
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extensive  regions  of  the  precious  metal  known 
in  the  United  States.  The  riches  of  the  gold 
mines  are  incalculable,  some  of  the  lots  of 
forty  acres  of  land,  embracing  gold  mines, 
which  have  been  surveyed  and  disposed  of  by 
lottery,  under  the  authority  of  Georgia,  (with 
the  encumbrance  of  the  Indian  title,)  have 
been  sold  for  upwards  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  ! 

There  are  also  extensive  banks  of  iron  ore 
interspersed  throughout  the  country.  Mine- 
ralogists, who  have  travelled  over  a  portion 
of  this  territory,  are  fully  persuaded,  from 
what  they  have  seen,  that  lead  and  silver 
mines  will  also  be  found  in  the  mountain  re- 
gions. Independent  of  all  these  natural  ad- 
vantages and  invaluable  resources,  there  are 
many  extensive  and  valuable  improvements 
made  upon  the  lands  by  the  native  Cherokee 
inhabitants,  and  those  adopted  as  Cherokee 
citizens,  by  intermarriages. 

The  Cherokee  population  has  recently  been 
reported  by  the  war  department  to  be  18,000, 
according  to  a  census  taken  by  agents  ap- 
pointed by  the  government.  This  people 
have  become  civilized,  and  adopted  the  Chris- 
tian  religion.  Their  pursuits  are  pastoral  and 
agricultural,  and  in  some  degree,  mechanical. 
Their  stocks  of  cattle,  however,  have  become 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  within  the  few 
past  years,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  policy 
which  has  thrown  upon  this  territory  a  class 
of  white  and  irresponsible  settlers,  who,  dis- 
regarding all  laws  and  treaties,  so  far  as  the 
rights  of  the  Cherokees  are  concerned,  and 
who  have  been  actuated  more  from  the  sordid 
impulses  of  avarice,  than  by  any  principle  of 
moral  obligation  or  of  justice,  have  by  fraud 
and  force  made  Cherokee  property  their  own. 

The  possessions  of  the  Cherokee  inhabit- 
ants, consist  of  houses,  which  cost  generally 
from  fifty  dollars,  one  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  in  many  instances  up  to  five 
thousand  dollars ;  some  few  as  high  as  six, 
eight,  and  ten  thousand  dollars,  with  corre- 
sponding out-buildings,  consisting  of  kitchens, 
meat  houses,  dairies,  granaries,  or  corn  cribs, 
barns,  stables,  &c.,  grist  and  saw  mills :  con- 
nected with  these  are  gardens  for  culinary 
vegetables ;  also  peach  and  apple  orchards  ; 
lots  of  enclosed  ground  for  horses,  black 
cattle,  &c.  The  farms  of  the  Cherokees  con- 
tain from  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty^  fifty,  sixty, 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  enclosed 
with  good  rail  fences.  Among  the  most 
wealthy  there  are  farms  of  three  and  four 
hundred  acres,  and  in  one  instance  perhaps 
about  eight  hundred  acres,  in  cultivation. 
Some  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
farms  and  possessions  have  been  forcibly 
wrested  from  the  proprietors  by  the  Georgia 
guard  and  agents,  and  citizens  of  Georgia  put 
into  possession  of  them,  whilst  the  Cherokee 
owners  have  been  thrust  out  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  camp,  or  under  the  roof  of  a  log  hut  in 
the  woods,  within  the  limits  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  There  are 
many  valuable  public  ferries  also  owned  by 
the  Cherokees,  the  income  of  some  of  them 
amount  to  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand, 
fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars  per 


annum.  Several  public  roads  opened  at  pri- 
vate expense  were  also  kept  up  by  companies 
under  regulations  of  the  national  council,  and 
toll  gates  were  erected  on  them.  These  re- 
gulations have  all  been  prostrated  by  state 
legislation,  and  the  Cherokee  proprietors  thus 
deprived  of  their  rights,  privileges,  and  pro- 
perty. Besides  all  this,  there  are  various 
important  interests  and  claims  which  are  se- 
cured by  the  provisions  of  the  former  subsist- 
ing treaties,  to  the  Cherokees,  and  for  which 
the  United  States  in  justice  are  bound  to  al- 
low indemnification.  For  the  surrender  then 
of  a  territory  containing  about  ten  millions  of 
acres,  together  with  the  various  interests  and 
claims  spoken  of,  and  the  amount  that  will  be 
required  to  cover  these  claims,  no  man,  with- 
out data,  can  form  any  estimate.  The  sum 
of  five  millions,  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
only,  is  proposed  to  be  paid  :  the  price  given 
for  the  lands  at  this  rate  would  not  exceed 
thirty  cents  per  acre.  Will  Georgia  accept 
the  whole  amount,  for  that  portion  within  her 
limits? 

The  faith  of  the  United  States  being  so- 
lemnly pledged  to  the  Cherokee  nation  for 
the  guarantee  of  the  quiet  and  uninterrupted 
protection  of  their  territorial  possessions  for 
ever ;  and  it  being  an  unquestionable  fact, 
that  the  Cherokees  love  their  country ;  that 
no  amount  of  money  could  induce  them  volun- 
tarily to  yield  their  assent  to  a  cession  of  the 
same.  But  when,  under  all  the  circumstances 
of  their  peculiar  situation  and  unhappy  condi- 
tion, the  nation  see  the  necessity  of  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  for  their  security  and  future 
welfare,  and  having  appointed  a  delegation 
with  full  powers  for  that  purpose,  is  it  liberal, 
humane,  or  just,  that  a  fraudulent  treaty,  con- 
taining principles  and  stipulations  altogether 
objectionable,  and  obnoxious  to  their  own 
sense  of  propriety  and  justice,  should  be  en- 
forced upon  them  ?  The  basis  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  sum  fixed  upon,  the  commutation 
of  annuities,  and  the  general  provisions  of  the 
various  articles  it  contains,  are  all  objec- 
tionable. Justice  and  equity  demand,  in 
any  final  treaty  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
Cherokee  difficulties,  that  their  rights,  inte- 
rests, and  wishes  should  be  consulted ;  and 
that  the  individual  rights  of  the  Cherokee 
citizens,  in  their  possessions  and  claims, 
should  be  amply  secured ;  and,  as  freemen, 
they  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  stay  or  re- 
move where  they  please.  Also,  that  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  ceded  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Cherokee  nation  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
should  be  granted  to  them  by  a  patent  in  fee 
simple,  and  not  clogged  with  the  conditions 
of  the  act  of  1830;  and  the  national  funds  of 
the  Cherokees  should  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  their  national  council. 

The  delegation  must  repeat,  the  instru- 
ment entered  into  at  New  Echota,  purporting 
to  be  a  treaty,  is  deceptive  to  the  world,  and 
a  fraud  upon  the  Cherokee  people.  If  a  doubt 
exist  as  to  the  truth  of  their  statement,  a 
committee  of  investigation  can  learn  the  facts, 
and  it  may  also  learn  that  if  the  Cherokees 
are  removed  under  that  instrument,  it  will  be 
by  force.  This  declaration  they  make  in 
sincerity,  with  hearts  sickening  at  the  scenes 


they  may  be  doomed  to  witness ;  they  have 
toiled  to  avert  such  a  calamity ;  it  is  now 
with  congress,  and  beyond  their  control;  they 
hope  they  are  mistaken,  but  it  is  hope  against 
a  sad  and  almost  certain  reality.  It  would  be 
uncandid  to  conceal  their  opinions,  and  they 
have  no  motive  for  expressing  them  but  a 
solemn  sense  of  duty.  The  Cherokees  can- 
not resist  the  power  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  they  be  driven  from  their  native  land, 
then  will  they  look  in  melancholy  sadness  up- 
on the  golden  chain  presented  by  President 
Washington  to  the  Cherokee  people  as  em- 
blematical of  the  brightness  and  purity  of  the 
friendship  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cherokee  nation. 

Jno.  Ross, 
John-  Mabtix, 
James  Brown, 
Joseph  Vann, 
John  Benge, 
Lewis  Ross, 
Elijah- Hicks, 
Rich'd  Fields, 
Representatives  of  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

Washington  City,  21st  June,  1836. 

AFRICAN  LIONS. 

The  first  number  of  the  South  African 
Journal,  published  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  contains  some  very  interesting  details 
respecting  the  lions  of  that  country.  The 
writer  says,  that  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
colony,  they  are  accounted  peculiarly  fierce 
and  dangerous,  and  he  thinks  Barrow's  re- 
presentation, that  they  are  cowardly  and 
treacherous,  is  a  conclusion  drawn  from 
limited  experience  or  inaccurate  information. 
"The  prodigious  strength  of  this  animal  (he 
observes)  does  not  appear  to  have  been  over- 
rated. It  is  certain  that  he  can  drag  the 
heaviest  ox  with  ease  a  considerable  way, 
and  a  horse,  heifer,  hartbeest,  or  lesser  prey, 
he  finds  no  difficulty  in  throwing  over  his 
shoulder,  and  carrying  off  to  any  distance  he 
may  find  convenient.  I  have  myself  witness- 
ed an  instance  of  a  very  young  lion  convey- 
ing a  horse  about  a  mile  from  the  spot  where 
he  had  killed  it  :  and  a  more  extraordinary 
case  has  been  mentioned  to  me  on  good  au- 
thority, where  a  lion,  having  carried  off"  a 
heifer  of  two  years  old,  was  followed  on  the 
track  for  five  hours,  above  thirty  English 
miles,  by  a  party  on  horseback  ;  and  through- 
out the  whole  distance,  the  carcass  of  the  hei- 
fer was  only  once  or  twice  discovered  to  have 
touched  the  ground. 

The  Bechuano  chief,  old  Peyshow,  (now  in 
Cape  Town)  conversing  with  me  a  few  days 
ago,  said  that  the  lion  very  seldom  attacks  a 
man  if  unprovoked  ;  but  he  will  frequently 
approach  within  a  few  paces  and  survey  him 
steadily ;  and  sometimes  he  will  attempt  to 
get  behind  him,  as  if  he  could  not  stand  his 
look,  but  was  yet  desirous  of  springing  upon 
him  unawares.  If  a  person  in  such  circum- 
stances attempts  either  to  fight  or  to  fly,  he 
incurs  the  most  imminent  peril :  but  if  he 
has  sufficient  presence  of  mind  coolly  to  con- 
front him,  without  appearance  of  either  ter- 
ror or  aggression,  the  animal  will,  in  almost 
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every  instance,  after  a  little  space,  retire. 
The  overmastering  effect  of  the  human  eye 
upon  the  lion  has  been  frequently  mentioned, 
though  much  doubted  by  travellers  ;  but  from 
my  own  enquiries  among  lion-hunters,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  of  the  fact ;  and  an  anec- 
dote related  to  me  a  few  days  ago  by  Major 
M'Intosh,  proves  that  this  fascinating  effect 
is  not  restricted  to  the  lion. 

An  officer  in  India,  well  known  by  my  in- 
formant, having  chanced  to  ramble  into  a 
jungle,  suddenly  encountered  a  royal  tiger. 
The  rencontre  appeared  equally  unexpected 
on  both  sides,  and  both  parties  made  a  dead 
halt,  earnestly  gazing  on  each  other.  The 
gentleman  had  no  fire-arms,  and  was  aware 
that  a  sword  would  be  no  effective  defence  in 
a  struggle  for  life  with  such  an  antagonist. 
But  he  had  heard  that  even  the  Bengal  tiger 
might  be  sometimes  checked  by  looking  him 
firmly  in  the  face.  He  did  so.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  tiger,  which  appeared  prepared 
to  make  a  final  spring,  grew  disturbed — slunk 
aside — and  attempted  to  creep  around  upon 
him  behind.  The  officer  turned  constantly 
upon  the  tiger,  which  still  continued  to  shrink 
from  his  glance ;  but  darting  into  the  thicket, 
and  again  issuing  forth  at  a  different  quarter, 
it  persevered  for  above  half  an  hour  in  this 
attempt  to  catch  him  by  surprise ;  till  at  last 
it  fairly  yielded  the  contest,  and  left  the  gen- 
tleman to  pursue  his  pleasure  walk.  The 
direction  he  took,  as  may  be  easily  believed, 
was  straight  to  the  tents  at  "  double  quick 
time."  After  relating  several  terrific  stories 
of  encounters  with  lions,  the  writer  concludes 
his  article  with  one,  not  quite  so  fearful,  re- 
lated by  Lucas  Van  Veuren,  a  Vee  Boor,  his 

neighbour  at   the  Baviati'o  river ; — "  Lucas 

was  riding  across  the  open  plains  about  day- 
break, and  observing  a  lion  at  a  distance,  he 
endeavoured  to  avoid  him  by  making  a  cir- 
cuit. Lucas  soon  perceived  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  let  him  pass  without  further  par- 
lance, and  that  he  was  rapidly  approaching  to 
the  encounter,  and  being  without  his  roer 
(rifle,)  and  otherwise  little  inclined  for  any 
closer  acquaintance,  he  turned  off  at  right 
angles — laid  the  sambock  freely  to  his  horse's 
flank,  and  galloped  for  life.  The  horse  was 
fagged,  and  bore  a  heavy  man  on  his  back ;  the 
lion  was  fresh,  and  furious  with  hunger,  and 
came  down  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt !  In 
a  few  seconds  he  overtook  Lucas,  and  spring- 
ing up  behind  him,  brought  horse  and  man 
in  an  instant  to  the  ground.  Luckily  the  boor 
was  unhurt,  and  the  lion  was  too  eager  in 
worrying  the  horse,  to  pay  any  immediate 
attention  to  the  rider.  Hardly  knowing  him- 
self how  he  escaped,  he  contrived  to  scramble 
out  of  the  fray,  and  made  a  clean  pair  of 
heels  of  it  till  he  reached  the  nearest  house. 
Lucas,  who  gave  me  the  details  of  this  adven- 
ture liimsclf,  made  no  observations  on  it  as 
being  any  way  remarkable,  except  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  lion's  audacity  in  pursuing  a 
'  Christian  man'  without  provocation  in  open 
day  !  But  what  chieflly  vexed  him  in  the 
afl'air  was  the  loss  of  the  saddle.  He  return- 
ed the  next  day  with  a  party  of  friends,  to 
take  vengeance  on  his  feline  foe  !  but  both 
the  lion  and  saddle  had  disappeared,  and  no- 


thing could  be  found  but  the  horse's  clean- 
picked  bones." 

AUGUST. 

From  a  book  of  poems  by  Gallagher,  a  western  author, 

printed  at  Cincinnati. 

Dust  on  thy  mantle  !  dust, 
Bright  summer,  on  thy  livery  of  green  ! 

A  tarnish,  as  of  rust, 

Dimiiieth  thy  brilliant  sheen  : 
And  thy  young  glories — leaf,  and  bud,  and  flower — 
Change  cometh  over  them  with  every  hour. 

Thee  hath  the  August  sun 
Looked  on  with  hot,  and  fierce,  and  brassy  face  : 

And  still  and  lazily  run, 

Scarce  whispering  in  their  pace. 
The  half-dried  rivulets,  that  lately  sent 
A  shout  of  gladness  up,  as  on  they  went. 

Flame-like,  the  long  mid-day — 
With  not  so  much  of  sweet  air  as  hath  stirred 

The  down  upon  the  spray, 

Where  rests  the  panting  bird, 
Dozing  away  the  hot  and  tedious  noon, 
With  fitful  twitter,  sadly  out  of  tune. 

Seeds  in  the  sultry  air. 
And  gossamer  web-work  on  the  sleeping  trees  ! 
E'en  the  tall  pines,  that  rear 
Their  plumes  to  catch  the  breeze, 
The  slightest  breeze  from  the  unfruitful  west, 
Partake  the  general  languor  and  deep  rest. 

Happy,  as  man  may  be, 
Stretched  on  his  back,  in  homely  bean-vine  bower, 

While  the  voluptuous  bee 

Robs  each  surrounding  flower, 
And  prattling  childhood  clambers  o'er  his  breast, 
The  husbandman  enjoys  his  noon-day  rest. 

Against  the  hazy  sky. 
Motionless  rests  the  thin  and  fleecy  cloud. 

Lee,*  such  have  met  thine  eye. 

And  such  thy  canvass  crowd  ! 
And,  painter,  ere  it  from  thy  easel  goes. 
With  the  sky's  light,  and  shade,  and  warmth,  it  glows. 

Thy  pencil,  too,  can  give 
Form  to  the  glowing  images  that  throng 

The  poet's  brain,  and  live 

For  ever,  in  his  song. 
Glory  awaits  thee,  gifted  one  !  and  fame 
High  in  art's  temple  shall  inscribe  thy  name. 

Soberly,  in  the  shade, 
Repose  the"  patient  cow  and  toil-worn  ox  ; 

Or  in  the  shoal  stream  wade, 

Sheltered  by  jutting  rocks  : 
The  fleecy  flock,  fly-scourged  and  restless,  rush 
Madly  from  fence  to  fence,  from  bush  to  bush. 

Slow,  now,  along  the  plain, 
Creeps  the  cool  shade,  and  on  the  meadow's  edge, 

The  kine  arc  forth  again. 

The  bird  flits  in  the  hedge ; 
Now  in  the  molten  west  sinks  tho  hot  sun, 
Welcome,  mild  eve ! — the  sultry  day  is  done. 

Pleasantly  comest  thou, 
Dew  of  the  evening,  to  the  crisped-up  grass; 

And  the  curled  corn-blades  bow, 

As  the  light  breezes  pass, 
That  their  parclicd  lips  may  feel  thee,  and  expand, 
Thou  sweet  reviver  of  the  fevered  land. 

So  to  the  thirsting  soul, 
Cometh  the  dew  of  the  Almighty's  love  ; 

And  the  scathed  heart,  made  whole, 

Turnelh  in  joy  above, 
To  where  the  spirit  freely  may  expand, 
And  rove,  untrammelled,  in  that  "  better  land." 


*  S.  M.  Lee,  portrait  and  landscape  painter,  Cin- 
cinnati. 


THE  MONKEY   AND  CROWS. 

In  the  jungles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tillichery, 
there  is  a  large  species  of  monkey,  frequently  tamed 
by  the  natives,  and  at  a  village  a  short  distance  from 
this  celebrated  sea-port,  we  had  an  evidence  of  the  re- 
markable sagacity  of  this  animal.  A  few  yards  from 
the  house  of  the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  was  a 
thick  pole,  at  least  thirty  feet  high,  round  which  was 
an  iron  ring,  and  to  this  was  attached  a  strong  chain 
of  considerable  length  fastened  to  the  collar  round  the 
monkey's  neck.  The  chain  being  loose,  it  easily  slipped 
up  the  pole  when  he  ascended.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  bamboo,  where 
he  seemed  perched  as  if  to  enjoy  the  prospect  around 
him ;  this  was  really  striking.  The  crows,  which  in 
India  are  very  abundant  and  singularly  audacious, 
taking  advantage  of  his  elevated  position,  had  been  in 
the  daily  habit  of  robbing  him  of  his  food,  which  was 
placed  every  morning  and  evening  at  the  foot  of  the 
pole.  To  this  he  had  vainly  attempted  to  express  hia 
dislike  by  chattering,  and  other  indications  of  his  dis- 
pleasure equally  ineffectual ;  nothing  that  he  could  do 
was  of  any  avail  to  scare  away  these  unwelcome  in- 
truders upon  his  repast.  He  tried  various  modes  to 
banish  them,  but  they  continued  the  periodical  depre- 
dations. 

Finding  that  be  was  perfectly  unheeded,  he  adopted 
a  plan  of  retribution  as  efi^ectual  as  it  was  ingenious. 
One  morning,  when  his  tormentors  had  been  particu- 
larly troublesome,  he  appeared  as  if  seriously  indis- 
posed ;  he  closed  his  eyes,  drooped  his  head,  and  exhi- 
bited various  other  symptoms  of  severe  suffering.  No 
sooner  were  his  ordinary  rations  put  at  the  foot  of  the 
bamboo,  than  the  crows,  watching  their  opportunity, 
descended  in  great  numbers,  and  according  to  their 
usual  practice,  began  to  demolish  his  provisions.  The 
monkey  began  to  slide  down  the  pole  by  slow  degrees, 
as  if  the  effort  was  painful  to  him,  and  as  if  so  over- 
come by  indisposition,  that  his  remaining  strength  was 
scarcely  able  to  such  exertion.  When  he  reached  the 
ground,  he  rolled  about  some  time,  seeming  in  great 
agony,  until  he  found  himself  close  to  the  vessel  em- 
ployed to  contain  his  food,  which  the  crows  had  by 
this  time  well  nigh  devoured. 

There  was,  however,  some  remaining,  which  a  soli- 
tary bird,  emboldened  by  the  apparent  indisposition  of 
the  monkey,  advanced  to  seize.  The  wily  creature 
was  at  this  time  lying  in  a  state  of  apparent  insensi- 
bility at  the  foot  of  the  pole,  and  close  by  the  pan. 
The  moment  the  crow  stretched  out  its  head,  and  ere 
it  could  secure  a  mouthful  of  the  interdicted  food,  the 
watchful  avenger  seized  the  depredator  by  the  neck 
with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  secured  it  from  doing 
further  mischief.  He  now  began  to  chatter  and  grin 
with  every  expression  of  gratified  triumph,  while  the 
crows  flew  around,  cawing  in  boisterous  cliime,  as  if 
deprecating  the  chastisement  about  to  be  inflicted  upon 
their  captive  companion.  The  monkey  continued  for 
a  while  to  chatter  and  grin  in  triumphant  mockery  of 
their  distress ;  he  then  deliberately  placed  the  crow  be- 
tween his  knees,  and  began  to  pluck  it  with  humorous 
gravity.  When  he  had  completely  stripped  it,  except 
the  large  feathers  in  the  pinions  and  tail,  he  flung  it 
into  the  air  as  high  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and 
after  flapping  its  wings  for  a  few  seconds,  it  fell  to  the 
ground  with  a  stunning  shock. 

The  other  crows,  which  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  a  similar  castigation,  now  surrounded  it  and 
pecked  it  to  death.  The  expression  of  joy  on  the  ani- 
mal's countenance  was  altogether  indescribable;  and 
he  had  no  sooner  seen  this  ample  retribution  dealt  to  the 
purloiner  of  his  repast,  than  he  ascended  the  bamboo 
to  enjoy  a  quiet  repose.  The  next  time  his  food  was 
brought,  not  a  single  crow  approached  it,  and  I  dare 
say  that  thenceforth  he  was  never  again  molested  by 
the  voracious  intruders. — Oriental  Annual, 


The  committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  Westtown,  will  meet  there  on 
fourth  day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Thomas  Kisiber,  Clerk. 
PhUad.  8th  mo.  27tA,  1836. 
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To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  elsewhere. 

Dear  Friends, — We  salute  you  in  the  love 
of  the  everlasting  gospel,  fervently  desiring 
that  grace,  mercy,  and  peace  "  may  abound 
towards  you  from  God  the  Father,  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour." 

Our  meeting  has  been  large,  and  we  have 
cause  thankfully  to  acknowledge  that  the 
great  Head  of  the  church,  who  has  often 
made  himself  known  amongst  us,  on  these 
solemn  occasions,  has  not  withdrawn  from 
us,  but  has  again  permitted  us  to  rejoice  in 
his  favour.  We  desire  that  we  may  yet  more 
and  more  approve  ourselves  the  disciples  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  evincing  a  fervent 
love  one  towards  another.  The  grace  of 
brotherly  love  has  long  marked  our  society 
as  a  Christian  community ;  and  may  it  ever 
be  preserved  amongst  us  !  We  believe  that 
it  is  at  all  times  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
our  Father  in  heaven,  and  we  regard  it  as  an 
evidence  that  the  life  of  religion  is  vigorous 
in  our  souls,  when  a  close  watch  is  maintain- 
ed against  every  thing  which  tends  to  break 
in  upon  this  precious  bond.  The  spirit  of 
enmity  is  truly  the  spirit  of  the  Devil.  How 
comprehensive  is  the  precept  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  also  to  them."  The  carry- 
ing out  of  this  principle  in  our  individual  con- 
duct would  exclude  all  evil  surmises,  and 
harsh  and  hasty  judging  one  of  another,  and 
would  be  one  great  means  of  maintaining  the 
church  in  harmony  and  spiritual  health.  How 
tender  would  it  make  us  of  the  reputation  one 
of  another,  how  careful  not  to  ofFend,  and 
equally  careful  not  to  receive  offence  !  We 
earnestly  press  it  upon  Friends  every  where, 
that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
they  labour  to  cultivate  so  holy  and  heavenly 
a  spirit. 

We  have  received  epistles  from  our  friends 
in  Ireland,  and  from  each  of  the  yearly  meet- 
ings in  America,  and  have  felt  that  it  is  good 
for  us  thus  to  have  our  dear  brethren  brought 
to  our  affectionate  remembrance. 

The  amount  of  sufferings  of  our  members 
for  tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  demands, 
including  the  charges  for  distraint,  reported 
to  this  meeting,  is  upwards  of  eleven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  pounds.  The  Friend  whom 
we  noticed  last  year  as  prisoner  in  Carlow, 
in  Ireland,  in  support  of  our  ancient  Christian 
testimony  against  tithes,  has  been  liberated 
under  the  authority  of  a  clause  in  an  act  of 
the  legislature,  passed  during  the  last  session 
of  parliament. 

Often  as  our  religious  Society  has  declared 
its  belief  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  upheld  the  sacred  volume  as 
the  only  divine  authorized  record  of  the  doc- 
trines of  true  religion,  we  believe  it  right  at 
this  time  to  revive  some  important  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  itself  on  the  subject. 

It  is  expressly  declared  by  the  apostle 
Peter,  that  "  The  prophecy  came  not  of  old 
time  by  the  will  of  man  ;  but  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."    2  Peter  i.  ?1.    The  apostle  John 


declares,  respecting  the  gospel  which  he 
wrote,  "  These  are  written  that  ye  might  be- 
lieve that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God  :  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
through  his  name."  John  xx.  31.  Very  per- 
tinent and  comprehensive  is  the  language 
which  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  to  Timo- 
thy, "  From  a  child  thou  hast  known  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee 
wise  unto  salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  All  scripture  is  given  by  in- 
spiration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of 
God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works."  2  Tim.  iii.  15 — 17. 
Again  the  apostle  says,  "  Whatsover  things 
were  written  aforetime,  were  written  for  our 
learning,  that  we,  through  patience  and  com- 
fort of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope." 
Rom.  XV.  4.  Finally,  our  blessed  Lord,  in 
reference  to  those  divine  writings,  of  which 
the  grand  object,  according  to  his  own  de- 
claration, was  to  testify  of  himself,  empha- 
tically declares,  "The  Scripture  cannot  be 
broken." 

Although  most  of  these  passages  relate  to 
the  Old  Testament,  our  Society  has  always 
freely  acknowledged  that  the  principles  de- 
veloped in  them  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
writings  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  In 
conformity  with  these  principles,  it  has  ever 
been,  and  still  is,  the  belief  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  were  given  by  the  in- 
spiration of  God  ;  that,  therefore,  the  declara- 
tions contained  in  them  rest  on  the  authority 
of  God  himself,  and  there  can  be  no  appeal 
from  them  to  any  other  authority  whatsoever. 
That  they  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ; 
being  the  appointed  means  of  making  known 
to  us  the  blessed  truths  of  Christianity.  That 
they  are  the  only  authorized  record  of  doc- 
trines which  we  are  bound  as  Christians  to 
believe,  and  of  the  moral  principles  which  are 
to  regulate  our  action.  That  no  doctrine 
which  is  not  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
can  be  required  of  any  one  to  be  believed  as 
an  article  of  faith.  That  whatsoever  any  man 
says  or  does  which  is  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, though  under  profession  of  the  imme- 
diate guidance  of  the  Spirit,  must  be  reckon- 
ed and  accounted  a  mere  delusion. 

We  trust,  however,  that  none  of  our  mem- 
bers will  content  themselves  with  merely  en- 
tertaining a  sound  view  on  this  subject,  but 
will  remember  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
given  to  us  that  they  may  be  diligently  used, 
and  that  we  may  obtain  a  right  understand- 
ing of  them  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Let  us 
never  forget  that  their  true  purpose  is,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bring  us 
to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that,  by  a  living 
and  operative  faith  in  him,  we  may  obtain 
reconciliation  with  the  Father,  and  be  made 
partakers  of  everlasting  life. 

As  the  Holy  Spirit  influences  our  heart, 
and  enlightens  our  understanding,  we  are 
brought  to  a  lively  apprehension  of  the  cha- 
racter and  offices  of  the  Messiah,  and  Christ, 
received  by  faith  into  the  soul,  and  ruling 


there  by  his  Spirit,  becomes  our  sure  and 
only  hope  of  glory.  We  have  always  held, 
that  the  reliance  of  the  penitent  soul  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  and  for  acceptance  with 
our  heavenly  Father,  must  ever  be  placed  on 
the  sole  ground  of  the  free  mercy  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus.  "  For  all  have  sinned  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God  :  being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set 
forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  for- 
bearance of  God,  that  he  might  be  just,  and 
the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus." 
Rom.  iii.  23—26. 

We  think  it  right,  plainly  to  declare,  that 
we  have  never  acknowledged  any  principle  of 
spiritual  light,  life,  or  holiness,  except  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  bestowed 
on  mankind  in  various  measures  and  degrees 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We  are 
deeply  solicitous  that  the  precious  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  as  plainly  unfolded  by  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  may  be 
maintained  amongst  us  in  all  fulness.  May 
we  never  depart,  in  word  or  deed,  from  the 
Christian  profession  of  faith  on  the  subject, 
which  has  been  so  carefully  cherished  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  its  first  rise  to  the 
present  day.  This  is  a  subject  on  which  we 
may  venture  to  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
many  of  our  dear  Friends,  in  various  condi- 
tions of  life,  who  have  enjoyed  but  little  of 
those  outward  advantages  which  have  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  others.  There  are  those  of  this 
description,  as  well  as  others,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, who  have  known  much  of  the  free  and 
immediate  visitations  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Sub- 
mit yourselves,  dear  Friends,  to  these  visita- 
tions :  accept  them  as  evidence  of  the  conti- 
nued and  unmerited  goodness  of  God  to  your 
souls.  They  bring  the  mind  into  tenderness 
and  contrition  before  the  Lord,  present  the 
blessed  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  they  are  re- 
corded in  the  Scripture,  with  clearness  to  the 
understanding,  fix  the  heart  on  Jesus,  yoke 
down  the  evil  propensities  of  the  natural  man, 
Emd  lead  to  the  patient  bearing  of  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,  "  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  and 
temperance."  To  this  list  of  Christian  vir- 
tues, we  may  add,  that  goodly  sincerity  and 
sterling  integrity,  in  which  the  Christian  en- 
deavours to  maintain  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  towards  God  and  man. 

We  would  remind  you  of  the  encourage- 
ment which  the  Lord  Jesus  has  given  us  to 
a  fervent  exercise  of  soul,  for  this  divine  in- 
fluence. "  If  ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how 
much  more  shall  your  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven,  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him  ?"  We  entreat  our  dear  Friends  every 
where  to  strive  after  a  life  of  true  holiness 
and  devotedness  to  God ;  a  life  springing  out 
of  that  state  of  mind  in  which  self  is  kept  in 
subjection  under  the  power  of  the  Lord  Al- 
mighty. May  we  all  of  us  be  enabled  to  say 
with  the  apostle,  "  I  am  crucified  with  Christ ; 
nevertheless  I  live ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me ;  and  the  life  which  I  now  live  in  the 
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flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God^ 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me." 

When  such  comes  to  be  more  generally 
our  experience,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
will  indeed  flourish  among  us ;  and  under  his 
grace  and  government,  our  blessed  portion 
will  be  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace. 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
Samuel  Tukk, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Justification  by  Faith  in  Christ. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 

It  will  be  well  for  those  who  are  not  fami- 
liar with  Barclay's  Apology  to  take  the  time 
to  give  it  a  careful  reading.  They  will  there 
find  the  doctrine  of  Friends  ably  vindicated 
and  supported  by  Scripture  authority.  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  prominent  advocate  of 
Beaconism  publicly  declared  that  justification 
has  710  connection  with  good  works.  In  the 
present  selection  the  reader  will  see  that 
Friends  do  not  hold  this  doctrine.  They 
contend  for  faith  which  produces  good  works, 
according  to  the  apostle  James — "  What  doth 
it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he 
hath  faith,  and  have  not  works?  can  faith 
save  him  ?  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked 
and  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you 
say  unto  them,  depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed 
and  filled  ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  them  not 
those  things  that  are  needful  to  the  body, 
what  doth  it  profit  ?  Even  so  faith,  if  it  hath 
not  works,  is  dead,  being  alone."  "  Was  not 
Abraham  our  father  justified  by  works,  when 
he  had  offered  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar? 
Seest  thou  how  faith  wrought  with  his  works, 
and  by  works  was  faith  made  perfect  V  "  Ye 
see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is  justi- 
fied, and  not  by  faith  only." — ii.  14,  15,  16, 
17.  21,  22.  24. 

I  come  then  to  the  second  thing  proposed 
by  me,  which  is :  That  it  is  by  this  inward 
birth,  or  Christ  formed  within,  that  we  are 
(so  to  speak)  formally  justified  in  the  sight  of 
God.  I  suppose  I  have  said  enough  already 
to  demonstrate  how  much  we  ascribe  to  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  as  that  where- 
by satisfaction  is  made  to  the  justice  of  God, 
remission  of  sins  obtained,  and  this  grace  and 
seed  purchased,  by  and  from  which  this  birth 
proceeds.  The  thing  now  to  be  proved  is, 
"  That  by  Christ  Jesus  formed  in  us,  we  are 
justified,  or  made  just."  Let  it  be  marked,  I 
use  justification  in  this  sense  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

First  then,  I  prove  this  by  that  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  "  And  such  were 
some  of  you ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but  ye  are 
sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Je.sus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God." 
First,  This  [justified]  here  understood,  must 
needs  be  a  being  really  made  just,  and  not  a 
being  merely  imputed  such  ;  else  [sanctified] 
and  [washed]  might  be  reputed  a  being 
esteemed  so,  and  not  a  being  really  so ;  and 
then  it  quite  overturns  the  whole  intent  of  the 
context.  For  the  apostle  showing  them  in  the 
preceding  verses  how  the  unrighteous  cannot 


inherit  the  hingdom  of  Gcd,  and  descending 
to  the  several  species  of  wickedness,  subsumes, 
"  That  they  were  sometimes  such,  but  now 
are  not  any  more  such."  Wherefore,  as  they 
are  now  washed  and  sanctified,  so  are  they 
justified :  for  if  this  justification  were  not 
real,  then  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  Co- 
rinthians had  not  forsaken  these  evils ;  but, 
though  they  still  continued  in  them,  were 
notwithstanding  justified :  which  as  in  itself 
it  is  most  absurd,  so  it  very  clearly  overturn- 
eth  the  very  import  and  intent  of  the  place ; 
as  if  the  Corinthians  turning  Christians  had 
not  wrought  any  real  change  in  them,  but 
had  only  been  a  belief  of  some  barren  notions, 
which  had  wrought  no  alteration  in  their  af- 
fections, will,  or  manner  of  life.  For  my  own 
part,  I  neither  see  any  thing,  nor  could  ever 
yet  hear  or  read  any  thing,  that  with  any 
colour  of  reason  did  evince  [justified]  in  this 
place  to  be  understood  any  other  ways  than 
in  its  own  proper  and  genuine  interpretation 
of  being  madejws<.  And  for  the  more  clear 
understanding  hereof,  let  it  be  considered, 
that  this  word  [justify]  is  derived  either  from 
the  substantive  justice,  or  the  adjective  just  : 
both  which  words  import  the  substantive,  that 
true  and  real  virtue  in  the  soul,  as  it  is  in 
itself ;  to  wit,  it  signifies  really,  and  not  sup- 
positively,  that  excellent  quality  expressed 
and  understood  among  men  by  the  word 
[justice  ;]  and  the  adjective  [just]  as  applied, 
signifies  a  man  or  woman  who  is  just,  that  is, 
in  whom  this  quality  of  justice  is  stated  :  for 
it  would  not  only  be  great  impropriety,  but 
also  manifest  falsity,  to  call  a  man  just, 
merely  by  supposition ;  especially  if  he  were 
really  unjust.  Now  this  word  [justify]  formed 
from  Justice,  or  Juat,  doth  beyond  all  queistion 
signify  a  making  just ;  it  being  nothing  else 
but  a  composition  of  the  verb  facio,  and  the 
adjective  justus,  which  is  nothing  else  than 
thus,  jvstifico,  i.  e.justum  facio,  I  make  just; 
and  [justified]  of  justus  and  fio,  as  justus  fio, 
I  become  just,  and  justificatus,  i.  e.  justus 
factus,  I  am  made  just.  Thus  also  is  it  with 
verbs  of  this  kind,  as  sanctifico,  from  sanctus, 
holy,  and  facio;  honorifico,  from  honor  and 
facio  ;  sacrifico,  from  sacer  and  facio  :  all 
which  are  still  understood  of  the  subject 
really  and  truly  endued  with  that  virtue  and 
quality  from  which  the  verb  is  derived. 
Therefore,  as  none  are  said  to  be  sanctified 
that  are  really  unholy,  while  they  are  such  ; 
so  neither  can  any  be  truly  said  to  be  justi- 
fied, while  they  actually  remain  unjust.  Only 
this  verb  justify  hath,  in  a  metaphorical  and 
figurative  sense,  been  otherwise  taken,  to  wit, 
in  a  lau'  sense ;  as  when  a  man  really  guilty 
of  a  crime  is  freed  from  the  punishment  of 
his  sin,  he  is  said  to  be  justified  ;  that  is,  put 
in  the  place  as  if  he  were  just.  For  this  use 
of  the  word  hath  proceeded  from  that  true 
supposition, "  That  none  ought  to  be  acquitted, 
but  the  innocent."  Hence  also  that  manner 
of  speaking,  "  I  will  justify  such  a  man,  or  I 
will  justify  this  or  that,"  is  used  from  the 
supposition  that  the  person  and  thing  is  really 
justifiable :  and  where  there  is  an  error  and 
abuse  in  the  matter,  so  far  there  is  also  in 
the  expression. 

This  is  so  manifest  and  apparent,  that  Pa- 


rceus,  a  chief  protestant,  and  a  Cahinisi  also 
in  his  opinion,  acknowledges  this :  "  We 
never  at  any  time  said,"  saith  he,  "  nor 
thought,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  was 
imputed  to  us,  that  by  him  we  should  be 
named  formally  just,  and  not  be  so,  as  we 
have  divers  times  already  showed  ;  for  that 
would  no  less  soundly  fight  with  right  reason, 
than  if  a  guilty  man  absolved  in  judgment 
should  say,  that  he  himself  -was  formally  just 
by  the  clemency  of  the  judge  granting  him 
his  life."  Now  is  it  not  strange,  that  men 
should  be  so  facile  in  a  matter  of  so  great 
concernment,  as  to  build  the  stress  of  their 
acceptance  with  God  upon  a  mere  borrowed 
and  metaphorical  signification,  to  the  exclud- 
ing, or  at  least  esteeming  that  not  necessary, 
without  which  the  scripture  saith  expressly, 
"  No  man  shall  ever  see  God  ?"  For  if  holi- 
ness be  requisite  and  necessary,  of  which  this 
is  said,  then  must  good  works  also ;  unless 
our  adversaries  can  show  us  an  holy  man 
without  good  works.  But,  moreover,  [justi- 
fied] in  this  figurative  sense  is  used  for  ap- 
proved;  and  indeed  for  the  most  part,  if  not 
always  in  scripture,  when  the  word  [justify] 
is  used,  it  is  taken  in  the  worst  part ;  that  is, 
that  as  the  use  of  the  word  that  way  is  an 
usurpation,  so  it  is  spoken  of  such  as  usurp 
the  thing  to  themselves,  while  it  properly 
doth  not  belong  unto  them ;  as  will  appear  to 
those  that  will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
these  places.  Exod.  xxiii.  7.  Job  ix.  20.  and 
xxvii.  5.  Prov.  xvii.  15.  Isai.  v.  23.  Jer.  iii. 
11.  Ezek.  xvi.  51,  52.  Luke  x.  29.  and  xvi. 
15.  which  are  all  spoken  of  men  justifying 
the  wicked,  or  of  wicked  men  justifying  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  approving  themselves  in  their 
wickedness.  If  it  be  at  any  time  in  this  sig- 
nification taken  in  good  part,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom, and  that  so  obvious  and  plain  by  the 
context,  as  leaves  no  scruple.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  not  so  much  of  the  use  of  the  word, 
where  it  is  passingly  or  occasionally  used,  as 
where  the  very  doctrine  of  justification  is 
handled.  Where  indeed  to  mistake  it,  viz. 
in  its  proper  place,  so  as  to  content  ourselves 
with  an  imaginary  justification,  while  God 
requires  a  real,  is'  of  most  dangerous  conse- 
quence. For  the  disquisition  of  which  let  it 
be  considered,  that  in  all  these  places  to  the 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  else- 
where, where  the  apostle  handles  this  theme, 
the  word  may  be  taken  in  its  own  proper 
signification  without  any  absurdity.  As,  where 
it  is  often  asserted  in  the  above  mentioned 
epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  that  a 
man  cannot  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
nor  by  the  icoi-ks  of  the  law;  there  is  no  ab- 
surdity nor  danger  in  understanding  it  ac- 
cording to  its  own  proper  signification,  to  wit, 
that  a  man  cannot  be  made  just  by  the  laio  of 
Moses;  seeing  this  so  well  agrees  with  that 
saying  of  the  same  apostle.  That  the  law 
makes  nothing  perfect.  And  also  where  it  is 
said.  We  arc  justified  by  faith,  it  may  be  very 
well  understood  of  being  made  just ;  seeing  it 
is  also  said,  that  faith  purifies  the  heart ;  and 
no  doubt  the  pure  in  heart  are  just ;  and  the 
just  live  by  faith.  Again,  where  it  is  said. 
We  are  justified  by  grace,  we  are  justified  by 
Christ,  we  are  justified  by  the  Spirit ;  it  is 
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no  ways  absurd  to  understand  it  of  being 
made  just,  seeing  by  his  spirit  and  grace  he 
doth  make  men  just.    But  to  understand  it 
universally  the  other  way,  merely  for  accept- 
ance and  imputation,  would  infer  great  ab- 
surdities, as  may  be  proved  at  large ;  but 
because  I  judged  it  would  be  acknowledged, 
I  forbear  at  present  for  brevity's  sake.  But 
further,  in  the  most  weighty  places  where 
this  word  justify  is  used  in  scripture,  with  an 
immediate  relation  to  the  doctrine  justifica- 
tion, our  adversaries  must  needs  acknowledge 
it  to  be  understood  of  making  just,  and  not 
barely  in  the  legal  acceptation :  as  first,  in 
that  of  1  Cor.  vi.  11.  "  But  ye  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,"  as 
I  before  have  proved ;  which  also  many  pro- 
testants  are  forced  to  acknowledge.    "  Nei- 
ther diffide  we,"  saith  Thysius,  "  because  of 
the  most  great  and  strict  connection,  that 
justification  doth  sometimes   seem  also  to 
comprehend  sanctification  as  a  consequence, 
.  as  in  Rom.  viii.  30.  Tit.  iii.  7.  1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
And  such  sometimes  tuere  ye,  but  ye  are 
washed,  <^c."  Zanchius,  having  spoken  con- 
cerning this  sense  of  justification,  adds,  say- 
ing :     There  is  another  signification  of  the 
word,  viz.  for  a  man  from  unjust  to  be  made 
just,  even  as  sanctified  signifies  from  unholy 
I     to  be  made  holy :  in  which  signification  the 
apostle  said,  in  the  place  above  cited.  And 
I     such  were  some  of  you,  <Scc.  that  is,  of  unclean 
ye  are  made  holy,  and  of  unjust  ye  are  made 
just  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  Christ's  sake,  in 
whom  ye  have  believed.  Of  this  signification 
'     is  that.  Rev.  xxii.  11,  Let  him  that  is  just,  he 
J    just  still;  that  is,  really  from  just  become 
more  just,  even  as  from  unjust  he  became 
just.     A.nd  according  to  this  signification  the 
j    Fathers,  and  especially  Augustine,  have  in- 
terpreted this  word."  Thus  far  he.  H.  Bul- 
I     linger,  on  the  same  place,  1  Cor.  vi.,  speaketh 
'    thus':  "  By  divers  words,"  saith  he,  "  the 
J    apostle  signifies  the  same  thing,  when  he 
',     saith.  Ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified,  ye  are 
justified.'''' 

j       Secondly,  In  that  excellent  saying  of  the 
.    apostle,  so  much  observed,  Rom.  viii.  30. 
jj    "  Whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified, 
ij    and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glori- 
fied:"  this  is  commonly  called  the  golden 
chain,  as  being  acknowledged  to  comprehend 
„    the  method  and  order  of  salvation.  And 
therefore,  if  [just'ified']  were  not  understood 
^    here  in  its  proper  signification  of  being  made 
^   just,  sanctification  would  be  excluded  out  of 
this  chain.    And  truly  it  is  very  worthy  of 
^'    observation,  that  the  apostle,  in  this  succinct 
'    and  compendious  account,  makes  the  word 
!,     [justified']  to  comprehend  all  betwixt  calling 
and  glorifying ;  thereby  clearly  insinuating, 
(    that  the  being  really  righteous  is  that  only 
'   I  medium  by  which  from  our  calling  we  pass 
"j    to  glorification.    Almost  all  do  acknowledge 
1  the  word  to  be  so  taken  in  this  place ;  and 
I'll    not  only  so,  but  most  of  those  who  oppose 
'uj    are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  as  this  is  the 
'1    most  proper,  so  the  most  common  significa- 
j    tion  of  it :  thus  divers  famous  protestants  ac- 
knowledge.    «  We  are  not,"  saith  D.  Cha- 
jj    mierus,  "  such  impertinent  esteemers  of  words, 
as  to  be  ignorant,  nor  yet  such  importunate 


sophists,  as  to  deny  that  the  words  justifica- 
tion and  sanctification  do  infer  one  another ; 
yea,  we  know  that  the  saints  are  chiefly  for 
this  reason  so  called,  because  that  in  Christ 
they  have  received  remission  of  sins  :  and  we 
read  in  the  revelations.  Let  him  that  is  just, 
be  just  still ;  which  cannot  be  understood, 
except  of  the  fruit  of  inherent  righteousness. 
Nor  do  we  deny,  but  perhaps  in  other  places 
they  may  be  promiscuously  taken,  especially 
by  the  Fathers."  "  I  take,"  saith  Beza,  "  the 
name  of  justification  largely,  so  as  it  compre- 
hends whatsoever  we  acquire  from  Christ,  as 
well  by  imputation,  as  by  the  efficacy  of  the 
Spirit  in  sanctifying  us.  So  likewise  is  the 
vf ord  justification  taken,  Rom.  viii.  30."  Me- 
lancthon  saith,  "  That  to  be  justified  by  faith, 
signifies  in  scripture  not  only  to  be  pro- 
nounced just,  but  also  of  unrighteous  to  be 
made  righteous."  / 

Having  thus  sufficiently  proved,  that  by 
justification  is  to  be  understood  a  really  being 
made  righteous :  I  do  boldly  affirm,  and  that 
not  only  from  a  notional  knowledge,  but  from 
a  real,  inward  experimental  feeling  of  the 
thing,  that  the  immediate,  nearest,  or  formal 
cause  (if  we  must  in  -condescendence  to  some 
use  this  word)  of  a  man's  justification  in  the 
sight  of  God,  is,  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  soul,  changing,  altering,  and  renewing 
the  mind,  by  whom  (even  the  author  of  this 
inward  work)  thus  formed  and  revealed,  we 
are  truly  justified  and  accepted  in  the  sight 
of  God.  For  it  is  as  we  are  thus  covered 
and  clothed  with  him,  in  whom  the  Father  is 
always  well  pleased,  that  we  may  draio  near 
to  God,  and  stand  with  confidence  before  his 
throne,  being  purged  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
inwardly  poured  into  our  souls,  and  clothed 
with  his  life  and  righteousness  therein  re- 
vealed. And  this  is  that  order  and  method 
of  salvation  held  forth  by  the  apostle  in  that 
divine  saying,  Rom.  v.  10.  "  For  if  when  we 
were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son  ;  much  more,  being  re- 
conciled, we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life."  For 
the  apostle  first  holding  forth  the  reconcilia- 
tion wrought  by  the  death  of  Christ  wherein 
God  is  near  to  receive  and  redeem  man,  holds 
forth  his  salvation  and  justification  to  be  by 
the  life  of  Jesus.  Now,  that  this  life  is  an 
inward,  spiritual  thing  revealed  in  the  soul, 
whereby  it  is  renewed  and  brought  forth  out 
of  death,  where  it  naturally  has  been  by  the 
fall,  and  so  quickened  and  made  alive  unto 
God,  the  same  apostle  shows,  Eph.  ii.  5. 
"  Even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  he  liath 
quickened  us  together  with  Christ  (by  whose 
grace  ye  are  saved)  and  hath  raised  us  up  to- 
gether." Now  this  none  will  deny  to  be  the 
inward  work  of  renovation,  and  therefore  the 
apostle  gives  that  reason  of  their  being  saved 
by  grace ;  which  is  the  inward  virtue  and 
power  of  Christ  in  the  soul :  but  of  this  place 
more  hereafter.  Of  the  revelation  of  this  in- 
'ward  life  the  apostle  also  speaketh,  2  Cor.  iv. 
10.  "  That  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be 
made  manifest  in  our  body ;"  and  verse  1 1 . 
"  That  the  life  also  of  Jesus  might  be  made 
manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh."  Now  this  in- 
ward life  of  Jesus  is  that  whereby,  as  is  be- 
fore observed,  he  said,  we  are  saved. 


That  it  is  by  this  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  new  creation  in  us,  that  we  are  justi- 
fied, doth  evidently  appear  from  that  excel- 
lent saying  of  the  apostle  included  in  the  pro- 
position itself.  Tit.  iii.  5.  "  According  to  his 
mercy  he  hath  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of 
regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  &c."  Now  that  whereby  we  are 
saved,  that  we  are  also  no  doubt  justified  by; 
which  words  are  in  this  respect  synonymous. 
Here  the  apostle  clearly  ascribes  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  justification  to  this  inward 
work  of  regeneration,  which  is  Jesus  Christ 
revealed  in  the  soul,  as  being  that  which  for- 
mally states  us  in  a  capacity  of  being  recon- 
ciled with  God  ;  the  washing  or  regeneration 
being  that  inward  power  and  virtue,  whereby 
the  soul  is  cleansed,  and  clothed  with  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  so  as  to  be  made  fit 
to  appear  before  God. 

This  doctrine  is  manifest  from  2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 
"  Examine  your  ownselves,  whether  ye  be  in 
the  faith ;  prove  your  ownselves :  know  ye 
not  your  ownselves,  how  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
in  you,  except  ye  be  reprobates  ?  First,  It 
appears  here  how  earnest  the  apostle  was 
that  they  should  know  Christ  in  them ;  so 
that  he  presses  this  exhortation  upon  them, 
and  inculcates  it  three  times.  Secondly,  He 
makes  the  cause  of  reprobation,  or  not  justifi- 
cation, the  want  of  Christ  thus  revealed  and 
known  in  the  soul :  whereby  it  necessarily 
follows,  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  where  the 
parity  is  alike  (as  in  this  case  it  is  evident) 
that  where  Christ  is  inwardly  known,  there 
the  persons  subjected  to  him  are  approved 
and  justified.  For  there  can  be  nothing  more 
plain  than  this,  that  if  we  must  know  Christ 
in  us,  except  we  be  reprobates,  or  unjustified 
persons ;  if  we  know  him  in  vs,  we  are  not 
reprobates,  and  consequently  justified  ones. 
Like  unto  this  is  that  other  saying  of  the 
same  apostle.  Gal.  iv.  19.  "  My  little  children, 
of  whom  I  travail  in  birth  again,  until  Christ 
be  formed  in  you ;"  and  therefore  the  apostle 
terms  this,  "  Christ  within,  the  hope  of  glorj'," 
Col.  i.  27,  23.  Now  that  which  is  the  hope  of 
glory,  can  be  no  other  than  that  which  we 
immediately  and  most  nearly  rely  upon  for  our 
justification,  and  that  whereby  we  are  really 
and  truly  made  just.  And  as  we  do  not  here- 
by deny,  but  the  original  and  fundamental 
cause  of  our  justification  is  the  love  of  God 
manifested  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  flesh,  who  by  his  life,  death,  sufferings, 
and  obedience,  made  a  way  for  our  reconcilia- 
tion, and  became  a  sacrifice  for  the  remission 
of  sins  that  are  past,  and  purchased  unto  us 
this  seed  and  grace,  from  which  this  birth 
arises,  and  in  which  Jesus  Christ  is  inwardly 
received,  formed,  and  brought  forth  in  us,  in 
his  own  pure  and  holy  image  of  righteousness, 
by  which  our  souls  live  unto  God,  and  are 
clothed  with  him,  and  have  put  him  on,  even 
as  the  scripture  speaks,  Eph.  iv.  23,  24.  Gal. 
iii.  27,  we  stand  justified  and  saved  in  and  by 
him,  and  by  his  Spirit  and  grace,  Rom.  iii.  24. 
1  Cor.  vi.  11.  Tit.  iii.  7.  So  again,  recipro- 
cally,  we  are  hereby  made  partakers  of  the 
fulness  of  his  merits,  and  his  cleansing  blood 
is  near,  to  wash  away  every  sin  and  infirmity, 
and  to  heal  all  our  backslidings,  as  often  as 
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we  turn  towards  him  by  unfeigned  repentance, 
and  become  renewed  by  his  Spirit.  Those 
then  that  find  him  thus  raised,  and  ruling  in 
them,  have  a  true  ground  of  hope  to  believe 
that  they  are  justified  by  his  blood.  But  let 
not  any  deceive  themselves,  so  as  to  foster 
themselves  in  a  vain  hope  and  confidence 
that  by  the  death  and  sufferings  of  Christ 
they  are  justified,  so  long  as  sin  lies  at  their 
door,  Gen.  iv.  7,  iniquity  prevails,  and  they 
remain  yet  unrenewed  and  unregenerate ;  lest 
it  be  said  unto  them,  I  know  you  not.  Let 
that  saying  of  Christ  be  remembered,  "  Not 
every  one  that  saith  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter, 
but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my  Father," 
Matt.  vii.  21.  To  which  let  these  excellent 
sayings  of  the  beloved  disciple  be  added : 
"  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you ;  he 
that  doth  righteousness  is  righteous,  even  as 
He  is  righteous.  He  that  committeth  sin  is 
of  the  devil ;  for  if  our  heart  condemn  us, 
God  is  greater  than  our  heart  and  knoweth 
all  things."  1  John  iii.  7,  and  20, 

(To  be  continued.) 

For  "  The  Friend." 

EXTRACT. 

In  a  visit  which  George  Fox  paid  Squire 
Marsh  at  London,  who  had  often  shown  kind- 
ness to  Friends,  he  had  this  conversation  with 
a  papist  whom  he  met  there  : — 

G.  Fox.  Seeing  thou  art  a  great  leading 
man  among  the  papists,  and  hast  been  taught 
and  bred  up  under  the  pope,  and  sayest  there 
is  no  salvation  but  in  your  church,  I  desire 
to  know  of  thee,  what  it  is  that  doth  bring 
salvation  in  your  church  ? 

Papist.  A  good  life. 

G.  Fox.  And  nothing  else  ? 

Papist.  Yes,  good  works. 

G.  Fox.  Is  this  it  that  brings  salvation  in 
your  church,  a  good  life,  and  good  works?  Is 
this  your  doctrine  and  principle  ? 

Papist.  Yes. 

G.  Fox.  Then,  neither  thou  nor  the  pope, 
nor  any  of  the  papists,  know  what  it  is  that 
brings  salvation. 

Papist.  What  brings  salvation  in  your 
church  ? 

G.  Fox.  That  which  brought  salvation  to 
the  church  in  the  apostles'  days ;  the  same 
brought  salvation  to  us  and  not  another  ; 
namely,  the  grace  of  God,  which  the  scrip- 
ture says,  brings  salvation  and  hath  appeared 
to  all  men;  which  taught  the  saints  then,  and 
teaches  us  now.  This  grace  which  brings 
salvation,  teaches  to  deny  ungodliness  and 
worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  godly,  righteously, 
and  soberly.  So  it  is  not  the  good  works, 
nor  the  good  life  that  brings  salvation,  but 
the  Grace. 

Papist.  What  ?  doth  this  grace  that  brings 
salvation,  appear  unto  all  men  ? 

G.  Fox.  Yes. 

Papist.  Then  I  deny  that. 

G.  Fox.  All  that  deny  that  are  sectmakers, 
and  are  not  in  the  universal  faith,  grace  and 
truth  which  the  apostles  were  in. 

THE  HUSBANDMAN. 
No  man,  one  would  think,  would  feel  so 
sensibly  his  immediate  dejiendence  upon  God, 


as  the  husbandman.  For  all  his  peculiar 
blessings  he  is  invited  to  look  immediately  to 
the  bounty  of  heaven.  No  secondary  cause 
stands  between  him  and  his  Maker.  To  him 
are  essential  the  regular  successions  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  timely  fall  of  the  rain,  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  sure  produc- 
tiveness of  the  soil,  and  the  certain  operation 
of  those  laws  of  nature  which  must  appear  to 
him  as  nothing  less  than  the  exertions  of  Om- 
nipotent energy.  In  the  country  we  seem  to 
stand  in  the  midst  of  the  great  theatre  of 
God's  power ;  and  we  feel  an  unusual  proxi- 
mity to  the  presence  of  our  Creator.  The 
blue  and  tranquil  sky  spreads  itself  over  6ur 
heads,  and  we  acknowledge  the  intrusion  of 
no  secondary  agent  unfolding  this  vast  ex- 
panse. Nothing  but  Omnipotence  can  work 
up  the  dark  horrors  of  the  tempest,  dart  the 
flashes  of  the  vivid  lightning,  and  roll  the 
long  resounding  thunder.  The  breeze  wafts 
to  his  senses  the  odours  of  God's  beneficence  ; 
the  voice  of  God's  power  is  heard. in  the 
rustling  of  the  forest ;  and  the  varied  forms 
of  life,  activity,  and  pleasure,  which  he  ob- 
serves at  every  step  in  the  fields,  lead  him 
irresistibly,  one  would  think,  to  the  source  of 
being,  beauty,  and  joy. 

How  auspicious  such  a  life  to  the  noble 
sentiments  of  devotion  !  Besides,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  husbandman  is  peculiarly  favour- 
able, it  should  seem,  to  purity  and  simplicity 
of  moral  sentiment.  He  is  brought  acquaint- 
ed chiefly  with  the  real  and  native  wants  of 
mankind.  Employed  solel}'  in  bringing  food 
out  of  the  earth,  he  is  not  liable  to  be  fasci- 
nated with  the  fictitious  pleasures,  the  un- 
natural wants,  the  fashionable  follies,  and 
tyrannical  vices  of  more  busy  and  splendid 
life. 


THE  FRIEND. 


EIGHTH  MONTH,  27,  183G. 


By  letters  recently  received  it  appears  that 
the  yearly  meeting  of  our  brethren  of  Great 
Britain,  assembled  as  usual  in  the  fifth  month 
last,  and  continued  in  session  about  ten  days. 
The  overshadowing  wing  of  Divine  regard,  it 
is  acknowledged,  was  comfortably  experienced 
in  the  several  sittings;  so  that  many  who  went 
up  to  it  with  feelings  of  depression  and  almost 
of  fear,  found  cause  of  thankfulness  in  the 
evidence  that  the  Great  Master  of  our  assem- 
blies had  not  cast  away  his  people. 

Various  subjects  interesting  to  the  body  at 
large  engaged  attention,  and  were  satisfac- 
torily resulted.  It  is  known  to  many  of  our 
readers,  that  for  some  time  past,  efforts  have 
been  made  by  certain  individuals  belonging 
to  that  yearly  meeting  to  introduce  into  the 
Society  some  views  of  doctrine  adverse  to  the 
ancient  and  constantly  received  principles  of 
Friends.  These  persons  endeavoured  on  this 
occasion  to  urge  their  views  on  the  yearly 
meeting,  particularly  striking  at  the  great 
distinguishing  testimony  of  Friends  to  the 
perceptible  influence  and  paramount  authority 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart,  and  urging 
the  meeting  to  some  acknowledgment  of  the 


Scriptures  as  the  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  In  this  attempt,  however,  as  one 
letter  states,  "  they  signally  failed  ;"  and  the 
yearly  meeting  afterwards  proceeded  with  its 
regular  business,  with  a  good  degree  of  con- 
descension and  harmony.  The  general  epistle 
issued  on  this  occasion  will  be  found  on  an- 
other page. 

Of  the  many  rail-road  and  steamboat  acci- 
dents which  have  taken  place,  scarcely  one 
has  impressed  us  as  equally  affecting  with 
that  which  occurred  at  New  York,  on  third 
day  morning,  the  23d  instant.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  so  disastrous  an  event  could 
have  happened,  without  gross  carelessness 
somewhere. 

"  This  morning,"  says  a  New  York  paper,  "  about 
half  past  five  o'clocii,  the  ferry  boat  which  plies  be- 
tween the  navy  yard  at  Broolslyn,  and  the  foot  of 
Walnut-street,  came  in  contact  with  the  steamboat 
Boston,  Captain  Townsend,  and  in  less  than  three 
minutes,  every  vestige  of  tlie  ferry  boat  had  disap- 
peared, having  sunk  in  about  five  fathoms  of  water. 

It  appears  that  the  unfortunate  boat  was  this  morn- 
ing unusually  late  in  making  her  first  trip,  and  that 
being  so  detained,  some  fifteen  mechanics  who  had 
been  waiting  for  her,  and  who  were  anxious  to  get 
from  Long  Island,  had  got  on  board  a  small  boat,  and 
were  making  their  way  over,  using  great  exertion  to 
head  the  Boston.  The  Boston  finding  herself  close 
upon  the  small  boat,  and  the  tide  running  very  strong, 
shifted  her  position.  At  this  moment  the  ferry  boat 
was  seen,  driving  with  the  current  fast  upon  the  Bos- 
ton. Captain  Townsend,  being  himself  in  the  wheel, 
house,  rang  the  bell  to  stop,  instantly  gave  the  signal 
to  back  the  boat,  and  ran  to  the  engine  and  directed 
the  engineer  to  back  with  all  force.  It  was  too  late — 
the  boats  came  in  contact,  and  the  ferry  boat  wont 
down  almost  instantly. 

"  When  it  was  found  that  the  ferry  boat  was  sink- 
ing, Captain  Townsend  ordered  all  his  small  boats  to 
be  manned,  and  but  a  few  moments  elapsed  before 
they  were  down,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  drowning 
passengers.  Ten  or  twelve  were  picked  up,  and  car- 
ried  on  board  the  Boston.  One  of  the  persons  saved 
was  a  female,  whose  husband  and  son  were  on  board, 
both  of  whom  were  drowned.  This  female  was  kept 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  buoyancy  of  her 
dress.  Her  husband  was  unwell,  and  she,  with  hor 
son,  was  accompanying  him  to  this  city.  In  addition 
to  those  saved  by  the  boats,  four  persons  climbed  up 
the  bows  of  the  Boston  and  got  on  board. 

"A  passenger,  who  was  an  observer  of  the  wholo, 
says  tkat  it  was  a  most  painful  scene  to  witness  the 
agony  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  passengers, 
when  (he  boat  was  going  down.  Their  cries  for  aid 
mast  have  been  heard  at  a  great  distance.  Every 
thing  that  would  float,  that  was  at  hand,  was  thrown 
over  from  the  Boston,  in  the  hope  that  some  might 
thus  bo  saved. 

"  The  ferry  boat  was  named  the  General  Jackson, 
and  was  commanded  by  Capt.  Cole.  The  captain 
supposes  there  were  about  twcnfy-five  persons  on 
board,  fourteen  of  whom  were  milk  men  and  boys, 
two  women  and  several  other  passengers,  and  the 
deck  hands  of  the  boat. 

"  There  wore  fourteen  horses  on  board,  all  of  which 
were  drowned,  being  attached  to  milk  carts  and 
wagons.  In  fact  not  an  article  could  bo  saved,  as  the 
boat  sunk  in  two  minutes  after  she  was  struck." 

Six  persons,  it  is  certain,  were  drowned, 
and  it  was  feared  there  were  more.  Four  of 
the  six  were  milk-men,  on  their  way  to  serve 
their  customers,  and  two  were  coloured  boys, 
sweeps. 
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THE  PROTESTANT  CHURCH  IN  FRANCE. 

Whatever  has  relation  to  Christianity — 
whatever  of  event  happens,  going  to  show  an 
approximation  on  the  part  of  the  human  fa- 
mily towards  that  meridian  day  of  righteous- 
ness when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea," 
cannot  be  of  indifferent  importance  to  the  re- 
ligious mind. 

In  looking  over  the  present  state  of  society 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  fearful  exhibition  of 
wickedness ;  a  huge  mass  of  error  and  a  spi- 
rit of  thoughtlessness,  calculated  to  invest 
the  contemplative  Christian  with  discourage- 
ment and  distress.  But  a  "  Foundation  has 
been  laid  in  Zion  which  can  never  be  re- 
moved," the  church  is  being  built  upon  it; 
and  however  to  the  sliort  seeing  eye  of  man 
the  progress  of  its  structure  may  appear  to 
be  but  little  or  none  at  all,  there  is  every 
solid  reason  confidently  to  believe  that  the 
"  little  stone"  which  Daniel  saw  "  cut  out  of 
the  mountain  without  hands,  will  yet  become 
a  great  mountain  and  fill  the  whole  earth." 
A  "  little  stone,"  indeed,  did  Christianity  re- 
semble in  its'  beginning.  A  babe  is  boen 
AT  Bethlehem,  describes  the  commence- 
ment of  that  dispensation  of  religion  under 
which  we  live,  and  which  very  soon  after  its 
nativity  began  to  realize  the  above  pi'ophecy 
of  Daniel  concerning  it ;  for  a  few  illiterate 
fishermen  of  Gallilee  being  called  to  a  nobler 
occupation — a  Simon  and  an  Andrew  being 
invited  to  leave  their  nets  and  become  fishers 
of  men — Christianity  soon  spread  over  the 
kingdom  of  Judea.  From  thence  was  its  do- 
minion amplified  until  Jews  and  Gentiles 
alike  avowed  its  principles  and  acknowledged 
its  government,  "  kings  becoming  its  nursing 
fathers,  and  queens  its  nursing  mothers." 
From  that  period  down  to  the  present,  we 
believe  that  Christianity  has  been  verging 
towards  its  final  glorious  consummation.  In- 
terrupted it  may  have  been,  but  however  far 
into  the  wilderness  the  church  may  have  been 
forced  to  flee,  it  sustained  a  struggle  against 
its  enemies,  and  is  kept  alive,  alive  unto  this 
day.   "  Prophecy"  fortells  the  final  extension 


of  Messiah's  kingdom  over  the  whole  world, 
and  its  progress  up  to  this  point  of  time,  and 
the  prospects  of  its  further  progress,  which 
under  all  the  discouraging  appearances  that 
now  attend  it  are  still  discernible,  aflxard  suf- 
ficient room  for  the  conclusion  that  "  Pro- 
phecy" will  be  fulfilled.  As  the  circle-wave 
on  the  bosom  of  the  lake  caused  by  the  drop- 
ping of  a  pebble,  expands  and  expands  until 
it  reaches  the  shore;  so  the  doctrines  and 
precepts,  and  virtues  of  the  gospel  must  go 
on  to  spread,  until,  in  the  expressive  language 
of  Cowper, 

"  One  song  employs  all  nations,  and  all  cry 
Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  lie  was  slain  for  us." 

We  trust  these  observafions  will  not  be 
deemed  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  or  an  inap- 
propriate introduction  to  the  matter  intended 
to  be  presented  to  our  readers  on  the  state  of 
the  protestant  church  in  France:  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  chiefly  derived  from  some 
numbers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  of  1835, 
and  for  the  most  part  exhibited  in  the  lan- 
guage of  that  periodical. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  reforma- 
tion by  Luther  was  a  momentously  good,  and 
expedient  work.  The  spiritual  condition  of 
Christendom  at  that  period  was  deplorable 
indeed.  Darkness  had  in  truth  covered  the 
earth ;  and  gross  darkness  the  people.  Pride, 
and  avarice,  and  ambition,  composed  the  power 
that  ruled  ;  and  ignorance,  and  credulity,  and 
superstition,  the  subjects  that  formed  the  pro- 
fessed Christian  church.  Never  was  it  per- 
haps in  greater  need  of  purgation.  The 
efforts  of  Luther,  and  other  reforrners,  were 
blessed  by  the  Divine  Hand.  Antichrist  gave 
way  before  the  march  of  correct  principle. 
Popery,  with  its  consequent  evils,  received  a 
blow,  the  effect  of  which  upon  it  has  been  a 
continued  and  "  continual  consumption."  And 
this  must  ever  be  a  source  of  pious  satisfac- 
tion to  the  truly  considerate  mind;  because, 
although  within  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
church  there  have  been,  and  may  still  be, 
some  individuals  who  are  to  be  ranked  as 
real  "  members  of  the  household  of  faith," 
yet  popery  itself  is  incompatible  with  genuine 
Christianity.  A  system  which  allows  one 
fallible  mortal  (he  may  be  good  or  wicked) 
to  assume  to  himself  the  character  of  vice- 
gerent of  Christ  on  earth ;  and  not  only  al- 
lows it,  but  makes  it  as  it  were  its  foundation 
doctrine,  is  one  so  utterly  repugnant  to  that 
gospel  which  teaches  humility  and  the  "  sub- 
mitting ourselves  one  unto  another  in  the  fear 
of  God,"  that  it  cannot  be  other  than  a  mat- 
ter of  serious  congratulation  to  all  who  love 
the  truth,  that  it  has  been  given  over  to  a 
certain  and  complete  destruction.  In  propor- 
tion as  it  gives  way,  one  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Messiah's  kingdom  is  being  removed ; 


and  every  declining  step  which  it  takes  is  so 
muck  further  reason  for  us  to  anticipate  its 
universal  reign. 

The  state  of  religious  society  in  France,  as 
recently  developed,  furnishes  cheering  indica- 
tions of  such  a  decline,  and  not  only  so,  but 
from  its  improving  aspect  contributes  to  en- 
liven the  solicitudes  of  the  Christian. 

In  presenting  to  our  readers  some  informa- 
tion on  this  interesting  point,  it  may  be  pro- 
per in  the  first  place  to  observe  that,  prior  to 
the  year  1787  (comparatively  a  short  period), 
the  condition  of  the  protestauts  in  France  was 
most  pitiable — affording  a  picture  "  no  less  of 
suffering  on  their  part,  than  of  tyranny  on  the 
part  of  their  rulers."  Protestantism  Mas,  in 
fact,  blotted  out  of  existence  as  far  as  the 
law  could  do  it  in  that  kingdom.  The  re- 
formed were  without  churches,  without  re- 
cognised* pastors,  without  the  legal  rights  of 
sepulture,  or  marriage,  or  any  other  civil 
rights  whatever.  They  were  a  scattered  and 
a  hunted  flock,  and  could  only  worship  God, 
as  they  expressed  it,  in  the  desert.  In  some 
wild  tracts  of  the  Cevennes  and  some  gorges 
of  the  lower  Alps,  almost  inaccessible  to  a 
cruel  police  which  made  them  its  prey,  they 
still  continued,  in  defiance  of  danger,  and  at 
every  imaginable  risk  and  sacrifice,  to  as- 
semble together  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purposes  of  worship.  Their  pastors  few, 
poor  and  obscure,  but  devoted  men,  whose 
names  have  not  yet  been  recorded  on  the 
earth,  traversed  these  regions,  incurring 
truly  apostolic  hardships,  and  at  intervals, 
months  apart,  celebrated  the  "  sacrament"  in 
rocks,  and  caves,  and  dens  of  the  earth,  and 
exhorted  to  Christian  virtue  and  patience 
those  who  flocked  together  by  stealth  to  hear 
them,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes  in  a 
like  clandestine  mamier.  This  state  of  things 
lasted  more  than  half  a  century.  The  vene- 
rable Malesherbes,"!"  M'hose  green  old  age  pre- 
served all  the  warmth,  and  more  than  the 
enthusiastic  benevolence  of  youth,  was  the 
first  whose  voice  was  heard  in  favour  of  the 
persecuted  race.  Rublieres  followed  his  no- 
ble example,  and  presented  a  petition  in  their 
behalf  to  king  Louis  XVI.,  the  effect  of  which, 
together  with  similar  appeals  from  other  quar- 
ters, was  the  passage  of  an  edict  by  that  mo- 
narch restoring  them  to  the  civil  rights  of  mar- 
riage and  baptism.  "  There  might  be  seen," 
says  Rabaut,  a  protestant  writer  under  the 
empire,  "  the  reformed  hurrying  in  crowds 
to  the  judges  to  have  their  marriages  and  the 
births  of  their  children  registered.  In  many 
provinces,  the  judges  were  obliged  to  go 
themselves  to  the  different  communes  of  their 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  the  assembling  of  such 
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great  crowds,  and  to  spare  protestant  families 
the  expense  of  long  journeys.  In  many  cases, 
old  men  registered  their  marriages  with  those 
of  their  children  and  their  grandchildren." 

"  Subsequent  to  this  act  the  national  as- 
sembly at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution  admitted  the  protestants  to  the 
full  riglUs  of  citizens  in  all  respects;  but  this 
availed  them  nothing,  for  the  '  Reign  of 
Terror'  followed,  and  they  were  included  in 
the  persecutions  which  at  that  bloody  period 
bunted  out  of  the  land  every  thing  which  bore 
the  name  of  religion.  To  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte solely  belongs  the  merit  of  having  re- 
established firmly  the  protestant  worship  in 
France.  He  took  them  under  his  especial 
favour ;  and  on  one  occasion  made  use  of  the 
following  striking  declaration  on  the  subject 
of  religious  tolerance — a  declaration  which 
serves  to  cast  a  ray  of  sunshine  over  the  dark 
features  of  his  general  character.  '  I  take 
this  opportunity,'  said  he,  '  of  declaring  to 
the  pastors  of  the  reformed  churches,  my 
firm  determination  and  will  to  maintain  reli- 
gious liberty  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  em- 
pire of  law  ceases  where  the  empire  of  con- 
science commences.  Neither  princes  nor  law 
can  regulate  the  latter.  And  if  any  of  my 
family  who  may  succeed  me,  deceived  by  the 
dictates  of  an  unenlightened  conscience,  should 
attempt  to  do  so,  I  devote  him  to  public  execra- 
tion and  authorize  you  to  give  him  the  name 
of  Nero.' " 

The  population  of  France,  in  1835,  could 
not  have  been  short  of  33,000,000,  of  which 
number,  from  one  to  two  million  only  are 
estimated  as  of  the  protestant  belief;  the  ba- 
lance being,  it  may  be  supposed,  nearly  all 
catholics.  Tiie  reader  will  at  once  perceive 
here  a  vast  disproportion  in  favour  of  popery ; 
and  when  we  take  into  account  the  aptness, 
we  might  perhaps  say  the  incumbent  obliga- 
tion of  its  priests,  &c.  to  do  nothing  against 
it,  but  every  thing  for  it,  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  "  Monsieur  Michelet  who 
has  succeeded  Monsieur  Guizot  as  historical 
lecturer  at  the  Sorbonne,  (a  celebrated  Romish 
theological  seminary  at  Paris,)  has  delivered 
lectures  touching  the  reformation,  taking  so 
favourable  a  view  of  the  characters  of  the  re- 
formers that  the  archbishop  of  Paris  com- 
plained that  they  were  calculated  to  promote 
heresy,  and  interfered  that  they  might  be 
put  a  stop  to.  Monsieur  St.  Marc  Girardin,* 
has  also  lectured  in  the  same  sense,  so  truly 
in  the  spirit  of  the  reformed  faith  that  ex- 
tracts from  his  lectures  have  been  published 
in  all  the  Christian  journals  of  France.  Both 
of  these  individuals  are  engaged  at  present  in 
works  relative  to  the  reformation.  Monsieur 
Michelet  has  lately  published  memoirs  of 
LutluT — a  work  that  has  created  great  sensa- 
tion at  Paris,  and  is  popular  beyond  any  book 
that  has  appeared  for  a  long  time."  This 
expression  of  Blackwood  is  designed,  we  sup- 
pose, to  apply  chiefly  to  that  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  range  themselves  on  the  side 
of  infidelity  ;  a  party  one  would  fear  that  has 
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been  of  no  small  magnitude.  "  Fifteen,  ay, 
or  ten  years  ago,  to  write  of  Luther  with  a 
view  to  drawing  attention  towards  his  cha- 
racter and  doctrine,  would  have  been  consi- 
dered as  a  proof  of  imbecility  or  bigotry  (so 
low  had  religion  sunk  in  France) ;  but  now 
our  great  reformer  is  a  favourite  in  the  salons 
of  Paris,  and  his  memory  the  object  of  affec- 
tionate admiration  to  men,  all  of  whose  ante- 
cedent thoughts  and  sympathies  have  been 
purely  infidel.  This  surely  is  a  sign  of  the 
times.  The  writers  of  the  daily  press  too 
are  beginning  to  perceive  that  civil  liberty  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformed  creed ;  and  one  meets  with  ar- 
ticles on  that  subject  in  certain  journals, 
which,  considering  where  they  are  found,  are 
as  strange  and  startling  as  they  are  gratify- 
ing. In  brief,  there  are  observable  many  in- 
dications of  an  approaching  set  in  the  French 
mind  towards  Christianity." 

We  cannot  but  deem  the  above  particulars 
of  a  highly  interesting  and  encouraging  na- 
ture to  the  thoughtful  reader.  If  the  lapse 
of  popery  into  nonexistence,  and  the  over- 
throw of  infidelity,  be  events  connected  with 
the  march  of  Messiah's  kingdom  to  its  per- 
fect day,  and  if  this  march  be  a  matter  of 
solicitude  to  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  derive 
encouragement  from  the  persuasion  that  in 
the  populous  nation  of  France  there  is  an 
evident  bearing  towards  such  an  end.  This 
will  further  appear  from  what  follows. 

Of  late  years  several  religious  societies 
have  sprung  up  in  that  country.  "  The  ear- 
liest of  these  is  the  Protestant  Bible  Society 
of  Paris.  It  was  established  in  1818,  and  has 
circulated  since  that  date  to  the  present  time 
(1835)  73,151  Bibles,  and  91,229  New  Testa- 
ments. Its  emission  of  Bibles  during  the  last 
year  amounted  to  2,602,  and  of  Testaments 
to  5,372."  This  society  adopted  the  plan  of 
circulating  the  Scriptures  containing  the 
"  Apocrypha,"  on  which  account  it  was  con- 
sidered advisable  by  some  to  institute  a  new 
one  in  addition ;  which  was  not  only  to  issue 
the  Scriptures  without  the  apocryphal  books, 
"  but  was  to  take  a  wider  and  freer  range  of 
action  than  its  predecessor  enjoyed."  This 
establishment  was  called  the  French  and  Fo- 
reign Bible  Society.  "  We  have,"  says 
Blackwood,  "  its  second  report  now  before 
us,  by  which  it  appears  that  during  the  last 
year  it  distributed  1,527  Bibles,  and  5,499 
New  Testaments.  The  report  mentions  the 
gratifying  fact  that  the  directors  of  normal 
schools  founded  by  the  government  have  ap- 
plied in  many  instances  for  Bibles  and  Testa- 
ments for  their  catholic  pvpils.  T\\c  prcfets  onA 
sousprifets  of  various  communes  and  depart- 
ments have  also  made  similar  demands  for 
primary  schools,  and  have  on  many  occasions 
invited  the  society  to  send  a  Bible  to  every 
public  and  circulating  library  in  their  dis- 
tricts. The  report  mentions  too  another  fact, 
which  if  it  shows  the  deplorable  Biblical  igno- 
rance which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  shows 
likewise  the  zeal  which  is  abroad  to  remove 
it,  viz:  the  governing  committee  of  the  so- 
ciety has  come  (o  the  resolution  that  every 
pastor  shall  in  future  present  at  the  altar  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  every  young 


couple'  who  may  come  to  be  married — so 
that  no  protestant  family  may  be  without  a 
household  Bible,  endeared  to  them  by  the 
most  sacred  and  touching  event  of  their  lives, 
and  being  as  it  were  a  witness  for  good  or 
for  evil,  either  for  or  against  them  through- 
out their  after  career.  This  is  very  goodj 
but  it  is  quite  French  ;  even  religion  must  he 
made  sentimental.  The  first  mentioned  Bible 
society  has  451  branch  societies  scattered 
throughout  the  country." 

'•  The  Religious  Tract  Society  is  another 
association  which  has  done  immense  good 
among  the  humbler  classes  in  France.  It 
has  been  established  twelve  years.  It  has 
distributed  since  its  origin  3,417,895  tracts, 
and  its  last  year's  ennssion  of  these  little 
publications  amounted  in  number  to  539,489. 
It  had,  in  the  year  1828,  fifty-nine  depots,  but 
since  that  time  these  have  much  increased." 

Besides  all  this  there  exists  another  reli- 
gious institution  called  the  "  French  Evan- 
gelical Society."  "  This  society  is  yet  young, 
having  been  established  only  two  years  ago. 
Its  object  is  to  send  missionaries,  who  bear 
the  humble  name  of  colporteurs  (hawkers  or 
venders),  into  specified  districts,  there  to  sell 
Bibles,  Testaments,  and  tracts,"  and  perform 
other  labours  esteemed  by  the  society  to  be 
conducive  to  the  religious  interests  of  the 
people. 

"  There  are  in  Paris,"  continues  Black- 
wood, "  five  protestant  churches,  or  rather 
places  of  worship.  Some  of  these  are  merely 
large  rooms  in  which  a  minister  preaches 
twice  or  thrice  a  week.  The  congregations 
are  mostly  composed  of  poor  people ;  and  we 
will  venture  to  assert  that  no  fine  lady  ever 
entered  among  one  of  them  for  thft  pin-pose 
of  showing  off  her  fashionable  bonnet,  or 
young  damsel  for  the  sake  of  being  ogled  at 
by  admirers — a  circumstance  Richardson 
dwells  so  fondly  on  in  the  Rambler.  These 
places  of  worship,  in  fact,  are  never  fre- 
quented for  form's  sake.  The  major  part  of 
those  who  usually  attend  are  the  f  ock — a 
word  which  has  almost  lost  its  original  reli- 
gious signification  among  us.  By  their  flocks, 
the  pastors  are  totall}'  engrossed.  Often  they 
are  up  three  or  four  nights  in  a  week  to  ad- 
minister consolation  and  support  to  the  sick; 
and  the  warmth  of  affection  which  prevails 
mutually  among  the  members  of  the  little 
churches  we  have  seen,  recalls  delightfully 
to  our  mind  the  primitive  times  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

Tullins  is  a  town  about  four  leagues  dis- 
tant from  Grenoble.  "  It  has  a  population 
amounting  to  about  four  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. Three  years  ago  every  inhabitant  of 
this  spot  was  a  Roman  catholic.  At  about 
that  time  a  missionary  was  sent  there  by  the 
continental  society.  He  was,  however,  so  ill 
received  that  no  one  would  allow  his  house 
to  preach  in.  He  was  obliged  to  hold  his 
first  meetings  in  a  ?ci/ie  cellar.  At  present 
there  is  in  the  town  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able protestant  churches  of  France." 

The  writer  in  Blackwood,  from  whom  we 
have  been  quoting,  fell  in  with  two  colpor- 
teurs, who  had  been  engaged  in  traversing  the 
range  of  mountain  country  between  Grenoble 
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and  Tullins,  selling  New  Testaments  and 
tracts.  They  related  "  their  adventures  dur- 
ing the  last  week.  Every  where  they  had 
been  well  received  and  in  some  villages  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  Sometimes  in  the 
places  where  they  lodged  the  people  of  the 
house  refused  to  take  any  thing  for  their  en- 
tertainment. They  observed,  that  several 
families  had  received  the  gospel  with  so  much 
avidity  that  they  (the  colporteurs)  were 
hardly  suffered  to  retire  to  rest,  but  when- 
ever they  proposed  to  do  so,  were  asked  to 
read  one  chapter  more  out  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  continue  their  conversations.  These 
colporteurs  are  described  as  being  invariably 
persons  of  the  humblest  rank  in  life.  The 
two  above  mentioned  were  one  a  disbanded 
soldier,  and  the  other  a  wheelwright.  It  is 
a  very  good  sign,  says  Blackwood,  that 
there  are  so  many  men  of  this  class  of  life, 
so  unequivocally  pious  and  well  conducted, 
that  they  can  be  sent  in  couples  almost  over 
every  tract  of  [South,  and  many  in  North] 
France  on  a  mission  which  requires  so  much 
temper  and  prudence." 

We  have  seldom  perused  any  thing  which 
has  furnished  us  with  more  entertainment 
than  many  parts  of  the  articles  from  which 
the  before-going  information  is  compiled,  and 
we  would  gladly  transfer  a  portion  of  them 
to  the  columns  of  "  The  Friend."  It  may 
suffice,  however,  at  this  time  to  mention,  that 
from  them  we  learn  that  protestantism  is 
strikingly  on  the  increase  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  France ;  that  within  a  few  years  a 
peculiar  impulse  appears  to  have  hent  the 
French  mind  towards  something  of  genuine 
Christianity ;  and  that  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  symptoms  of  a  revived  religious 
feeling  may  at  present  be  discovered.  B. 

For  "The  Friend." 
MEMOIR  OF  EDWARD  SMITH, 

LATE  OF  LONDON. 

Many  of  the  genuine  Christian  virtues  are 
of  a  silent,  unobtrusive  character,  and  shine 
forth  with  a  mellow  light  in  the  lives  of  those 
whose  names  are  little  known  to  the  world. 
But  the  contemplation  of  such  characters  is 
sometimes  more  deeply  instructive  than  that 
of  those  whose  course  has  been  more  closely 
connected  with  the  bustle  and  business  of 
public  life.  John  Barclay,  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  early  history  of  Friends  in  the 
North  of  Scotland,  from  which  copious  ex- 
tracts have  appeared  in  "  The  Friend,"  has 
recently  become  the  editor  of  a  Life  of  Wm. 
Dewsbury,  written  by  his  intimate  and  con- 
genial friend,  the  late  Edward  Smith.  The 
latter  died  just  as  he  had  finished  the  manu- 
script, and  his  friend  to  whom  he  consigned 
it  for  publication  has  prefixed  to  the  work  a 
short  memoir  of  the  author,  which  beautifully, 
and  I  may  say  very  truly,  delineates  the 
Christian  features  of  his  character.  I  have 
thought  it  might  not  be  without  instructive 
interest  if  transferred  to  the  columns  of  "  The 
Friend."  H. 

Edward  Smith  was  born  in  1787,  the  son  of 
Frederick  Smith,  for  many  years  a  chemist 


in  the  Haymarket,  London.  His  father  was 
a  man  very  generally  beloved  and  esteemed 
by  those  who  knew  him  :  he  joined  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  from  a  deeply  proved  and 
heartfelt  convincement,  and  was  raised  up  to 
be  a  lively,  baptising  minister  among  them, 
his  soul  glowing  with  love  and  good-will  to 
the  whole  human  family.  His  son  Edward, 
after  receiving  a  useful  education  at  Ack- 
worth,  Cirencester,  and  Hitchin,  was  brought 
up  to  the  same  concern,  and  on  his  father's 
death  in  1823,  took  the  management  of  it. 

From  his  youth  he  was  of  an  ardent,  gene- 
rous turn  of  mind.  After  he  left  school,  much 
of  the  time  he  could  glean  from  business  was 
devoted  to  mtellectual  pursuits,  rising  early 
and  sitting  up  late,  that  he  might  pursue  his 
favourite  studies ;  and  as  he  advanced  to 
manhood,  he  availed  himself  of  all  occasions 
of  mixing  in  the  company  of  literary  men, 
and  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  and 
for  works  of  the  imagination.  He  was  blessed 
with  good  natural  abilities,  and  his  aspiring 
spirit  aimed  at  intellectual  excellence ;  so 
that,  had  his  education  been  more  enlarged, 
and  his  opportunities  favoured  it,  there  is 
some  probability  he  might  have  pushed  his 
way  far  up  among  the  hills  of  literature  and  of 
science.  But  the  Lord,  his  Master,  the  right- 
ful oi'derer  of  our  allotments  here,  designed 
otherwise  for  him.  Inviting  him  into  his  vine- 
yard, he  assigned  him  his  every-day  work  ;  he 
furnished  him  with  implements,  and  skill,  and 
strength  to  use  them  for  his  own  service  and 
glory ;  and  when  he  saw  meet,  the  same 
overruling  hand  cut  short  the  work  in  righte- 
ousness, with  a  "  Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant,  thou  hast  heen  faithful  in  a  few 
tilings,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  more ; 
enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  Thus 
we  may  believe  he  is  crowned  with  unfading 
laurels,  infinitely  beyond  the  utmost  of  this 
world's  distinctions. 

Whatever  may  have  been  Edward's  occa- 
sional religious  impressions  in  early  life,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  then  yielded  his 
heart  to  the  operation  of  Divine  grace,  and 
accordingly  the  restraints  of  a  guarded  edu- 
cation were  very  irksome  to  him ;  these,  how- 
ever, were  remarkably  the  means  of  his  pre- 
servation, under  a  watchful  Providence,  from 
those  various  engines  of  Satan,  which  every 
where  beset  the  path  of  the  youthful  and  inex- 
perienced settler  in  London,  but  more  espe- 
cially at  the  West  End.  It  was  not  till  about  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  that  he  bowed 
his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  Christ,  giving  way  to 
the  visitations  of  redeeming  love  and  meicy. 
There  was  much  to  be  overcome  in  his  na- 
tural disposition,  and  doubtless  many  were 
his  fluctuating  seasons ;  for,  long  there  clung 
about  him  a  certain  height  and  hastiness  of 
temper,  which  gave  him  occasion  of  deep 
humiliation;  yet  was  he  favoured  with  steadi- 
ness to  persevere  in  the  path  of  self-denial  and 
the  daily  cross,  being  gradually  led  forward 
and  enabled  increasingly  to  lay  out  his  talents, 
chastened  and  subjected  as  they  more  and 
more  became,  though  by  no  means  less  ener- 
getic than  before,  upon  worthier  objects  and 
to  higher  purposes,  than  those  by  which  he 
had  been  amused  or  beguiled.    Not  but  that 


he  ever  retained,  through  life,  a  very  quick 
relish  for  such  pursuits  as  were  not  incom- 
patible with,  or  did  not  divert  the  mind  from 
a  close  attention  to  the  one  thing  needful. 
Among  these,  the  contemplation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  natural  scenery  ever  formed  a  favourite 
source  of  purest  pleasure;  and  he  would  often, 
even  latterly,  recur  to  such  seasons,  and  espe- 
cially to  a  tour  of  the  lakes  which  he  took  on 
foot  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  as 
to  an  opportunity  of  unmingled  and  profitable 
enjoyment. 

In  1829,  he  married  Eliza,  daughter  of 
Joseph  Fry  Gundry,  of  Calne:  and  as  a  little 
hopeful  family  grew  around  him,  and  his  out- 
ward comforts  increased,  he  gratefully  esti- 
mated these  blessings,  without  unduly  setting 
his  heart  upon  them ;  it  being  his  leading  de- 
sire to  know  and  perform  those  services 
which  his  Lord  and  Master  required  at  his 
hands.  In  these  he  was  diligent,  and  for  the 
sake  of  them  he  was  willing  to  relinquish  the 
endearments  of  domestic  life. 

He  was  always  remarkable  for  integrity 
and  uprightness  of  character ;  and  as  he  con- 
tinued above  all  things  concerned  to  follow 
the  Lord  Jesus,  the  Light  of  the  world,  and 
to  bring  all  in  him  to  the  judgment  of  this 
"  true  Light,"  and  by  manifestation  of  the 
truth  to  commend  himself  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  thus  endea- 
vouring to  work  out  his  soul's  salvation  from 
day  to  day, — these  fruits  among  others  were 
prominent. 

With  considerable  activity  of  mind,  now 
more  and  more  devoted  to  various  minor- 
looking  services  on  behalf  of  others,  and  for 
the  sake  of  that  blessed  gospel  which  he  had 
thus  openly  and  unreservedly  espoused,  he 
was  not  forward  in  conversation,  but  gene- 
rally diffident  and  retiring.  Rather  than  in- 
duce undesirable  controversy,  he  would  be 
silent  where  he  differed  from  others;  but 
when  in  duty  bound  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
truth,  he  would  show  a  wisdom  and  propriety, 
with  a  firmness  as  well  as  boldness,  in  which 
few  exceeded  him.  Anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow-professors  in  particular,  he  would 
be  very  faithful  to  his  feelings  in  admonishing 
the  lukewarm,  and  checking  with  right  au- 
thority what  he  thought  inconsistent  with 
Christian  simplicity  and  godliness.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  sensible  of  his  own  frailtj^,  he 
was  ever  disposed  to  put  a  favourable  con- 
struction on  the  misconduct  or  mistaken  views 
of  others.  The  discipline  of  the  crotss,  he  had 
learned,  was  to  be  taken  up  and  borne  even 
in  little  things ;  and  accordingly,  he  was  re- 
strained in  his  deportment  and  attire,  as  well 
as  in  his  modes  of  doing  business,  in  a  way 
that  must  always  more  or  less  incur  from  the 
worldly-wise  the  stigma  of  singularity  :  this, 
however,  "  the  reproach  of  Christ,"  with  the 
pious  patriarch  formerly,  he  esteemed  bevond 
great  treasures ;  yet  was  furthest  from  the 
Pharisaical  spirit,  which  loves  the  praise  of 
men  more  than  the  praise  of  God. 

In  connection  with  this  humility  and  sim- 
plicity of  character,  he  was  led  rather  to  seek 
out  and  visit  the  abodes  of  the  poor  than  the 
rich ;  and  though  he  might  have  chosen  his 
intimates  from  among  the  latter  class,  he 
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derived  a  higher  satisfaction  in  bringing  home 
to  his  house  the  friendless,  forlorn,  and  af- 
flicted. Naturally  benevolent  and  hunmane, 
this  trait  was  in  good  measure  regulated  and 
alfeo  heightened  by  religious  principle ;  so 
that  he  became  to  such  as  these,  according 
to  his  ability,  a  tender  sympathising  adviser 
and  helper,  ever  ready  to  impart  to  them 
what  they  stood  in  need  of;  and  occasionally, 
in  the  relief  of  cases  of  distress,  would  seem 
to  exceed  the  bounds  of  prudence. 

In  each  of  the  various  relative  duties,  he 
was  exemplary,  but  especially  in  endeavour- 
ing after  the  spiritual  benefit  and  true  happi- 
ness of  all  the  members  of  his  household.  As 
a  fond  father,  he  entered  into  the  amusements 
of  his  little  ones,  and  with  unusual  facility 
adapted  his  conversation  to  their  several  capa- 
cities ;  blending  much  that  was  edifying  and 
instructive  in  the  most  inviting  form.  But  he 
went  further:  he  saw  the  great  occasion  there 
was,  that  children,  even  whilst  very  young, 
should  be  assisted  by  the  example  and  pre- 
cept of  their  parents,  in  turning  their  minds 
inward  to  the  Lord,  and  thus  day  by  day 
waiting  upon  Him,  in  the  silence  of  all  flesh 
and  in  a  real  subjection  of  soul,  for  his  divine 
blessing.  When  gathered  with  his  family  as 
before  the  Lord,  and  a  portion  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture had  been  read,  he  would  sometimes 
break  the  silence  by  addressing  those  present 
in  the  line  of  exhortation  and  ministry ;  or  in 
vocal  prayer,  (though  rarely  thus,)  would 
commend  his  own  soul  with  theirs  to  the 
keeping  of  the  Shepherd  of  Israel ;  or  he  has, 
on  such  occasions,  after  a  pause,  taken  aside 
either  an  apprentice  or  a  servant,  and  laboured 
with  them  in  private  on  their  eternal  interests. 
Nor  has  this  course  been  without  effect. 
These  seasons,  weightily  and  rightly  con- 
ducted, could  not  but  be  profitable  to  himself 
and  to  others ;  they  were  often  remarkably 
solemn,  as  I  have  myself  witnessed. 

Edward,  with  all  his  activity  in  outward 
matters,  was  a  lover  of  retirement.  He  would 
often  for  a  time  leave  his  shop  and  the  affairs 
of  business,  to  go  aside,  that  he  might  renew 
his  strength  in  God,  and  receive  fresh  ability 
for  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties,  as  in  the 
sight  of  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth, 
and  who  can  frustrate  all  our  undertakings, 
or  add  that  blessing  to  them  which  maketh 
truly  rich.  During  these  and  the  like  deep 
exercises,  the  aspirations  of  his  spirit  were 
not  only  for  his  own  preservation  and  spiritual 
growth,  but  for  the  prosperity  and  peace  of 
Zion,  and  the  enlargement  of  her  borders. 
His  conflicts  I  know  to  have  been  great  and 
freqiicnt  on  these  accounts;  and  they  became 
more  and  more  evident  during  the  last  few 
months  of  his  life,  as  several  have  observed 
and  testified.  Yet  this  did  not  prevent  a  sweet 
and  innocent  cheerfulness;  it  being  his  delight, 
when  his  mind  was  at  liberty,  to  unbend  in 
social  and  improving  conversation. 

For  several  years  previous  to  his  death,  he 
had  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
spare  hours  to  writing  on  religious  subjects, 
chiefly  in  illustration  of  the  Christian  views 
and  principles  of  the  Society  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  testimonies  committed  to  our 
worthy  ancestors  became  so  dear  to  him,  that 


he  thought  it  right  to  endeavour  to  uphold 
these,  and  to  clear  them  from  misapprehen- 
sion. In  this  line  of  usefulness  several  small 
pieces  were  published,  as  the  fruit  of  his  la- 
bour of  love  not  only  towards  Friends,  but 
towards  those  of  other  denominations. 

In  these  pursuits,  indeed  in  all  his  avoca- 
tions, especially  as  his  unlooked-for  departure 
drew  near,  he  seemed  actuated  by  a  powei'fvl 
and  continued  impression  of  the  importance  of 
time,  and  the  necessity  that  was  laid  upon 
him  to  do  his  day's  work  in  the  day  time  ; 
and  his  friends  almost  universally  recur  to 
the  last  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  feel- 
ings of  peculiar  interest,  as  conveying  some- 
thing more  than  ordinarily  teaching  to  their 
minds.  To  a  friend,  on  whom  he  called  some 
weeks  before  his  last  illness,  he  expressed  his 
concern  for  the  state  of  our  Society,  and  the 
great  occasion  he  apprehended  there  was  for 
a  deep  and  living  exercise,  especially  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  to  labour  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard ;  and  then,  with  regard  to  himself 
in  this  weighty  matter,  he  conveyed  some 
hint  at  his  own  discouragements,  but  added, 
"  I  have  not  given  it  up;"  and  compared  him- 
self to  Lazarus  bound  in  grave-clothes,  thus 
implying  his  own  inability  in  his  own  time 
and  way  to  shake  off  impediments  and  to 
come  forth;  yet  desired  the  work  assigned 
him  might  nevertheless  keep  pace  with  the 
day,  and  intimated  that  he  must  not  be  a 
slothful  servant ;  with  much  more  on  the 
subject  that  lay  nearest  his  heart,  namely, 
that  we  might  each  seek  after  ability  to  pro- 
mote this,  by  dwelling  near  to  the  source  of 
life  and  light  in  ourselves. 

(Conclusion  ne-xt  weskO 

For  "  The  Fiicnil." 

EXTRACTS. 

"  It  is  objected  against  us  who  are  called 
Quakers,  that  we  deny  Christ,  and  look  not 
to  be  saved  by  him,  as  he  was  manifested 
without  us,  but  look  only  to  be  saved  by  a 
Christ  in  us." 

This  corresponds  very  nearly,  if  I  under- 
stand the  Beacon  party,  with  their  sentiments 
respecting  the  ancient  and  modern  Friends. 
They  aver  that  we  are  defective  in  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the  redemption  which 
comes  by  his  suflerings  and  death.  That  our 
reliance  is  upon  the  light  within,  and  the 
good  works  which  it  produces. 

To  the  objection  above  slated,  Isaac  Pen- 
nington replies  :  "  We  do  indeed  expect  to 
be  saved,  yea,  and  not  only  so,  but  do  al- 
ready, in  our  several  measures,  witness  saU 
vation  by  the  revelation  and  opor!\tion  of  the 
life  of  Christ  within  us,  yet  not  without  rela- 
tion to  ichat  he  did  icithoiit  vs.  For  all  that 
he  did  in  that  body  of  flesh,  was  of  the  Fa- 
ther, and  had  its  place  and  service  in  the  will, 
and  according  to  the  council,  of  the  Father. 
But  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  that,  since 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  hath  been  very  much 
held  in  the  unrighteousness,  and  in  the  sepa- 
ration from  the  inward  work  of  the  power 
and  life  of  Christ  in  the  heart ;  which,  as  so 
held,  cannot  save  any.  But  whoever  feels 
the  light  and  life  of  Christ  revealed  in  him. 


and  comes  into  union  with  God  therethrough, 
he  feels  the  work  of  regeneration,  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  of  justification,  of  life  and  redemption ; 
and  so  comes  to  reap  benefit  inwardly,  and  to 
partake  of  the  blessed  fruits  of  all  that  Christ 
did  outwardly.  Yea,  he  that  is  thus  one  with 
Christ  in  the  spirit,  cannot  exclude  himself, 
nor  is  excluded  by  God,  from  the  advantage 
of  any  thing,  nor  every  thing,  Christ  did  in 
that  body  of  flesh. 

"  This,  indeed,  is  the  main  thing,  to  wit- 
ness salvation  wrought  out  in  the  heart ;  to 
witness  the  eternal  power  and  arm  of  the 
Lord  laying  hold  on  the  soul  to  save  it ;  and 
not  only  laying  hold  of  it  to  save  it,  but  to 
witness  the  working  out.  and  the  effecting  of 
the  salvation,  as  really  in  the  substance,  as 
Israel  of  old  did  in  the  shadow.  For  as  they 
witnessed  Moses  and  Joshua  outwardly,  so  the 
true  Israelite,  the  inward,  spiritual  Israelite, 
is  to  witness  that  which  is  the  substance  of 
these,  even  the  Son  of  God  revealed  inwardly. 
Now  they  were  not  saved  outwardly  by  a  bare 
outward  believing  that  Moses  and  Joshua 
were  sent  of  God  to  save  them,  but  by  fol- 
lowing them  in  faith  and  obedience  to  what, 
from  God,  they  required.  So  to  the  inward 
Israel,  Christ  is  given  for  a  leader  and  com- 
mander, who  appears  to  the  distressed  em- 
bondaged  soul  in  Egypt,  brings  out  of 
Egypt,  and  so  leads  on  towards  the  good 
land,  and  into  it.  Now,  as  the  soul  follows, 
as  the  soul  believes  in  his  appearances,  and 
obeys  his  voice  in  the  holy  pure  coveucmt  of 
life  ;  so  he  works  out  the  redemption  thereof. 
But  as  the  unbelief  and  disobedience  gets  up, 
and  the  heart  is  hardened  at  any  time  against 
his  voice  and  counsel,  and  the  ear  opened  to 
the  temptations  of  the  enemy,  the  redemption 
thereby  goes  backward,  and  the  distress  and 
captivity  return  again.  This  is  witnessed, 
known  and  experienced  by  every  true  traveller 
towards  Zion  ;  therefore  the  main  thing  requi- 
site, is  to  abide  in  the  sense  of  the  Redeem- 
er's power,  as  also  in  waiting  for  his  motions 
and  appearances,  and  in  the  faith  and  obe- 
dience thereof." — I.  Pennington. 

No  denomination  of  Christians  are  more 
lull  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  than  the  Society  of 
Friends.  They  have  always  declared  that 
the  remission  and  forgiveness  of  sin  were 
granted  in  virtue  of  the  holy  and  most  satis- 
fiictory  oflering  which  he  voluntarily  made 
when  he  laid  down  his  life  of  himself  upon 
the  cross,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  That  while  sin- 
ners, we  are  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death 
of  his  Son,  so  that,  in  our  fallen  state,  he 
freely  offers  to  us  the  visitations  of  his  bless- 
ed spirit,  by  which  alone  we  receive  true 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  experience  re- 
generation and  sanctification  perfected  in  us. 
"  God  commendelh  his  love  toward  us,  in 
that,  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us.  Much  more,  then,  being  now  justified 
by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath 
through  him.  For  if,  when  we  were  enemies, 
we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
his  Son,  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we 
shall  be  saved  by  his  life."— Rom.  v.  8,  9, 10. 
We  are  reconciled  by  his  death,  and  saved  by 
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his  life ;  and  this  divine  life  we  must  know 
to  be  manifest  in  our  mortal  bodies,  taking 
the  ascendancy  over  every  thing  of  a  contrary 
nature,  and  by  which  we  come  to  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  partake  of  his  divine 
and  heavenly  nature,  according  to  the  testi- 
monies of  the  apostles.  "  Put  yc  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof." — Rom.  xiii. 
14.  "  Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto 
you,  through  the  knowledge  of  God  and  of 
Jesus  our  Lord,  according  as  his  divine  power 
hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that  pertain  unto 
life  and  godliness,  throvgh  the  knowledge  of 
him  that  hath  called  us  to  glory  and  virtue, 
whereby  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promises,  that  by  these  ye  might 
be  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  having 
escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world 
through  lust."— 2  Peter  i.  2,  3,  4. 

In  his  reply  to  Priest  Stevens  respecting 
Christ  crying  out  upon  the  cross,  George  Fox 
bore  testimony  to  his  divinity  and  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  sufferings  as  an  offering  for  the 
sins  of  all  mankind.  This  he  fully  believed 
while  his  mind  was  under  deep  trouble  and 
anguish,  and  in  which  he  was  shut  up  with- 
out hope  or  faith,  "  being,"  he  says,  "  at  that 
time  in  a  measure  sensible  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings ;"  yet  this  belief  did  not  give  him  the 
true  and  saving  faith,  nor  remove  the  distress 
his  soul  was  in.  He  still  went  from  place  to 
place,  and  from  preacher  to  preacher,  to  ob- 
tain relief.  Afterwards  he  says,  "  When  all 
my  hopes  in  them  and  in  all  men  were  gone, 
so  that  I  had  nothing  outwardly  to  help  me, 
nor  could  tell  what  to  do,  then,  oh  then,  I 
heard  a  voice  which  said,  '  There  is  one, 
even  Christ  Jesus,  that  can  speak  to  thy  con- 
dition.' When  I  heard  it,  my  heart  did  leap 
for  joy.  Then  the  Lord  let  me  see  why  there 
was  none  upon  the  earth  that  could  speak  to 
my  condition,  namely,  that  I  might  give  him 
all  the  glory.  For  all  are  concluded  under 
sin,  and  shut  up  in  unbelief,  as  I  had  been, 
that  Jesus  Christ  might  have  the  pre-eminence, 
who  enlightens,  and  gives  grace,  faith,  and 
power. ''^  When  he  heard  and  felt  the  in- 
speaking  word  of  faith,  his  soul  was  quicken- 
ed, and  raised  into  newness  of  life, — and  this 
resurrection  power  gave  him  living  availing 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  ;  and  as  he  continued 
obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  and  visitation, 
he  says,  "  It  was  opened  unto  me  by  the 
eternal  light  and  power,  and  I  therein  clearly 
saw,  that  all  was  done,  and  to  he  done,  in  and 
by  Christ."  Here  he  experimentally  acknow- 
ledges that  all  which  appertains  to  revelation 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
both  what  he  had  done  by  his  sufferings  and 
death,  and  what  was  to  be  done  by  him  in  the 
soul.  And  well  would  it  be  for  all  who  strive 
to  cast  a  shade  over  his  Christian  reputation, 
were  they  as  well  grounded  in  the  faith  of  the 
gospel,  as  that  deeply  experienced  servant  and 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  was. 


Potato  Beer. — A  professor  of  chemistry  of  Prague 
has,  it  is  stated,  succeeded  in  brewing  a  very  pleasant 
beverage  from  potatoes.  It  is  said  to  be  clear  as  wine, 
and  agreeable  to  the  taste. 


For  "  The  Friend." 
PRIMITIVE  FRIENDS. 

"  Whose  faith  follow,  considering  the  end  of  their 
conversation  :  JesUs  Christ  the  same  yesterday,  to  day, 
and  for  ever." — Heb.  xiii.  7. 

Our  forefathers  were  a  people  remarkable 
for  the  honest  simplicity  with  which  they  re- 
ceived and  observed  the  commandments  and 
doctrines  of  Holy  Scripture.  They  did  not 
go  about,  bewildering  themselves  by  efforts 
to  ascertain  the  moral  fitness  of  the  principles 
and  order  of  the  gospel  as  plainly  unfolded 
in  the  sacred  volume ;  neither  darkened  they 
their  understandings  by  unnecessary  reason- 
ing on  the  necessity,  and  the  "  why"  and  the 
"  wherefore"  of  that  scheme  of  redemption 
through  Jesus  Christ,  therein  described  ;  but 
actuated  by  an  ardent  love  of  the  truth  in  its 
purity,  and  sincere  in  their  wishes  to  find  it, 
they  went  to  the  inspired  page  as  to  an 
oracle ;  and  whatsoever  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
them  impressed  on  their  judgment  as  the 
true,  and  plain,  and  wholesome  meaning  of 
what  they  read,  that  interpretation  they  em- 
braced and  supported.  Thus  they  made  dis- 
coveries into  the  meaning  of  written  revelation, 
which  were  no  less  edifying  than  corrective 
and  comforting,  and  which  set  at  nought  the 
speculations  and  trimming  deductions  of  the 
theorising  professors  of  their  day,  who,  wise 
in  the  wisdom  of  this  world  only,  and  laborious 
in  searching  with  head-mess  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  caught  not  the  true  intent  and  full  bear- 
ing of  many  of  them ;  but  mistook  and  mis- 
applied them,  and  so  made  for  themselves  a 
sort  of  Christianity — half  Moses,  half  Christ. 
Thus  they  patched  to  the  gospel  rule  of  swear 
not  at  all,  the  old  Jewish  privilege  of  swear- 
ing judicially ;  and  to  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  love  your  enemies,  the  antichris- 
tian  one  of  "  fight  in  self-defence."  Nay, 
they  did  worse  than  this.  They  inverted  the 
language  of  the  Saviour,  saying  in  conduct  at 
least,  hate  them  that  do  good  to  you,  and 
despitefully  use  and  persecute  them  that  pray 
for  you ;  for  so  did  they  to  those  meek  spirit- 
ed and  upright  followers  of  the  Lamb,  who 
being  taught  of  the  Lord,  dared  neither  to 
pay  them  their  tithes,  or  follow  their  doings. 
They  made  the  voice  within  inferior  to  the 
voice  without ;  setting  the  letter  above  the 
spirit,  and  making  the  record  which  God 
gave  of  his  Son,  viz.  the  Scriptures,  more 
honourable  than  the  Son  himself,  who  is  re- 
presented in  that  record  as  "  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God,"  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  being  that  which  "  searcheth  all 
things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God,"*  as  that 
which  "  only  knoweth  them,"t  as  that  which 
"  guides  into  all  truth,":}:  "  convincing  the 
world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg- 
ment,"§  as  an  "  unction  from  the  Holy  One, 
whereby  we  know  all  things,"||  "as  that  which 
takes  of  Christ's,  and  shows  it  unto  us,"1[  and 
as  that  which  is  alike  "  able  to  build  us  up, 
and  give  us  an  inheritance  among  all  them 
that  are  sanctified."**  Our  early  Friends  saw 
into  this  short  estimate  of  the  Lord's  will 
concerning  the  spiritual  government  of  his 

*  1  Cor.  ii.  10.  1 1  Cor.  ii.  11.  t  John  xvi.  13. 
§  John  xvi.  8.  |1 1  John  ii.  20.  IT  John  xvi.  15. 
**  Acts  XX.  32. 


rational  creatures,  and  feeling  that  he  had 
not  left  them  without  a  "  swift  witness"  with- 
in, "  a  quick  and  powerful  word,  sharper  than 
any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to  the  di- 
viding asunder  of  the  soul  and  spirit,"  and 
acting  as  "  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  of  the  heart,"*  and  knowing  from 
their  own  experience  that  the  "  walking  in 
the  Spirit,"  which  Paul  urges  to,  was  prac- 
tised by  a  careful  consultation  of,  and  a  strict 
obedience  to  the  word  of  Divine  Grace  in 
their  souls;  they  sought  after  its  counsel,  and 
found  to  their  peace  and  edification,  that  it 
was  a  guide,  capable  not  only  of  showing 
thern  "  the  way"  of  life,  but  of  giving  them 
ability  "  to  walk  in  it."  Thus  they  were 
built  up  as  lively  stones  individually,  and  as 
an  "  holy  nation,  a  peculiar  people,"  collec- 
tively, fitted  to  "  show  forth  the  praise^  of 
Him  who  had  called  them  out  of  darlvness 
into  his  marvellous  light."  So  that  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  words  of  George  Fox,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  his  commission  for  the 
ministry,  for  having  himself  "  come  unto  the 
saving  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,"  by  the 
means  of  which  he  speaks,  he  could  very 
well  understand  why  it  was  that  "  He  was 
sent  to  turn  people  from  darkness  to  the 
light,  that  they  might  receive  Christ  Jesus." 
"  I  was,"  says  he,  "  to  direct  people  to  the 
Spirit  that  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  by  which 
they  might  be  led  into  all  truth,  and  up  to 
Christ  and  God,  as  those  had  been  who  gave 
them  forth.  I  was  to  turn  them  to  the  grace 
of  God  and  to  the  truth  in  the  heart  which 
came  by  Jesus.  I  saw  Christ  died  for  all 
men,  was  a  propitiation  for  all,  and  enlight- 
ened all  men  and  women  with  his  divine  and 
saving  light.  I  saw  that  '  the  grace  of  God 
which  brings  salvation,  had  appeared  to  all 
men,'  and  that  the  '  manifestation  of  the  Spi- 
rit was  given  to  every  man  to  profit  withal.' 
These  things  I  did  not  see  by  the  help  of 
man,  nor  by  the  letter,  though  they  are  written 
in  the  letter  ;  but  I  saw  them  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  his  immediate 
spirit  and  power,  as  did  the  holy  men  of  God, 
by  whom  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  written ; 
yet  I  had  no  slight  esteem  for  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; they  were  very  precious  to  me,  for  I 
was  in  that  spirit  in  which  they  were  given 
forth ;  and  what  the  Lord  opened  in  me,  I 
afterwards  found  was  agreeable  to  them.  I 
could  speak  much  of  these  things,"  continues 
he  with  true  apostolic  fervour,  "  but  all  would 
prove  too  short  to  set  forth  the  infinite  love, 
wisdom,  and  power  of  God,  in  preparing  me 
for  the  service  he  had  appointed  me  to ;  let 
ting  me  see  the  depth  of  Satan  on  the  one 
hand,  and  opening  to  me  on  the  other  hand 
the  divine  mysteries  of  his  own  everlasting 
kingdom." 

George  Fox  was  no  vain  boaster  ;  he  knew 
himself,  he  knew  human  nature  better  than 
to  "  glory  in  any  thing  but  the  Lord."  He 
had  passed  under  the  baptism  of  Christ, 
which  winnows  away  the  chaff",  and  purges 
the  floor  of  the  heart;  and  having,  through 
much  tribulation  indeed,  entered  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  he  was  anointed  to  preach  the 


*  Hebrews  iv.  12. 
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gospel  to  the  people,  and  to  testify  unto 
others  "  that  which  was  from  the  beginning, 
which  he  had  heard,  which  he  had  seen  with 
his  spiritual  eyes,  which  he  had  looked  upon 
with  long  and  prayerful  meditation,  and  which 
his  hands  had  handled,  so  that  it  had  be- 
come experimentally  known  to  him,  even  the 
'  Word  of  Life.' "  He  rejoiced  at  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  mission  on  which  he  was  sent, 
for,  says  he,  "  When  the  Lord  God  and  his 
Son,  Jesus  Christ,  sent  me  into  the  world  to 
preach  the  everlasting  gospel,  /  was  glad 
that  I  was  commanded  to  turn  people  to  that 
inward  light,  spirit,  and  grace,  by  which  all 
might  know  their  salvation,  and  their  way  to 
God.  I  was  to  bring  people  off  from  their 
old  ways  to  Christ,  the  new  and  living  way ; 
from  their  churches  which  men  had  gathered, 
to  the  church  in  God  ;  and  off  from  the  world's 
teachers,  made  by  men,  to  Christ,  who  is 
'  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ;'  and  off 
from  all  the  world's  worships,  to  know  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  that  in  it  they  might  wor- 
ship the  Father  of  Spirits,  who  seeks  such 
to  worship  him." 

Our  forefathers  were  "  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  so  became  sons  of  God,"*  being  found 
"  blameless  and  harmless,  without  rebuke  in 
the  midst  of  a  crooked  and  perverse  genera- 
tion, amongst  whom  they  shone  as  lights  in 
the  world,^^  and  when  the  floods  of  persecu- 
tion from  the  ungodly  came  upon  them,  and 
perils  beset  them  on  every  hand,  they  stood 
unmoved  and  immovable;  neither  dismayed 
by  the  one,  nor  extinguished  by  the  other. 
They  were  anchored  on  Christ  Jesus,  and  their 
"  defence  was  the  Munition  of  Rocks."  They 
bore  contumely  with  meekness  ;  they  sus- 
tained imprisonment  with  patience  ;  they  re- 
ceived the  blows  of  their  enemies  with 
forgiveness  ;  they  prayed  for  them  and  over- 
came evil  with  good  ;  they  rejoiced  in  tribu- 
lation. In  dungeons  and  in  stocks  they  knew 
how  to  praise  the  Lord.  Their  Teacher, 
their  Comforter,  could  not  be  removed  into  a 
corner ;  he  was  in  them  to  instruct,  and  sup- 
port, and  console  them,  and  to  "  guide  them 
into  all  truth."  Through  him  they  were 
made  to  triumph  over  the  malice  of  their 
persecutors,  and  became  wiser  than  those 
who  would  have  taught  them  knowledge. 
Their  would-be  teachers  were  vanquished  by 
their  superior  heaven-derived  skill,  and  their 
sound  scriptural  doctrine.  "  The  disputer 
of  this  world,"  was  confounded  through  their 
abilities,  disciplined  in  the  school  of  Christ. 
They  loved  the  Scriptures  and  showed  their 
love  for  them  by  minding  their  precepts. 
They  considered  thom  a  rule,  but  not  the 
chief  rule  of  man's  faith  and  practice,  because 
every  day  of  their  lives  taught  them  that  the 
chief  rule  must  be  something  nearer  home ; 
something  more  convenient ;  something  im- 
mediately at  hand,  and  more  ready  for  instant 
use  than  the  Scriptures.  Tiiey  knew  that  a 
thousand  cases  might  arise  involving  a  point 
of  duty  in  tlie  determination  of  which  the 
letter  of  Holy  Scripture  could  not  directly 
apply,  and  which  it  could  not  satisfactorily 
adjust,  but  which  was  capable  of  being  de- 


*  Rotn.  viii.  14. 


cided  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth  within  them, 
demonstrating  to  their  perception  clearly 
"  the  what,  the  when,  and  the  how."  Their 
daily  experience  informed  them  that  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life,  civil,  social,  and 
religious,  it  was  not  necessary,  it  was  not 
practicable,  it  was  not  the  custom  of  them- 
selves, or  of  other  good  men,  to  wait  upon 
Scripture  language  for  it  to  speak  to  them 
what  to  do,  or  what  to  leave  undone  ;  and 
therefore  their  common  sense  told  them  that 
a  written  word  could  not  be  the  only  relief 
or  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  For  such  a  rule 
they  were  convinced  must  be  always  about 
them;  close  at  hand;  instant  to  direct  them 
in  their  actions;  an  abiding  minister,  swift 
to  teach,  and  powerful  to  enable  them  to  per- 
form their  duty ;  and  this  they  experienced 
to  be  the  character  of  that  "  word  nigh  in 
the  heart  and  in  the  mouth,"*  which  the 
apostle  Paul  spoke  of,  an  "  anointing  which 
was  ready  to  teach  them  of  all  things,  and 
was  truth,  and  was  no  lie."f 

This  rule  they  followed,  and  found  it  to  be 
"  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giving  them 
understanding,  "ij:  The  faithful  observance  of 
its  checks  and  commandments,  afforded  to 
themselves  satisfaction,  and  inward  joy,  and 
enabled  them  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
convincement  of  the  sincere  enquirer  after 
truth,  and  to  the  confusion  of  their  enemies. 
So  they  "  had  their  conversation  in  the 
world,"  and  when  death  came  near  them 
they  were  not  dismayed,  but  had  something 
to  stay  upon  for  courage  and  support,  even 
"  Christ  within,  the  Hope  of  Glory,"  through 
whose  "  death  on  the  cross"  they  had  expe- 
rienced remission  of  past  sins,  and  through 
whose  "  righteousness"  they  expected  to  land 
at  last  in  their  heavenly  Father's  kingdom. 

B. 

EPISTLE  OF  COUNSEL 

From  the  Yearly  Meeling,  held  in  London,  hy  adjourn- 
ments, from  the  18th  of  the  5th  month,  to  the  28th  of 
the  same,  inclusive,  1836. 

To  the  Quarterly  and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Dear  Friends, 

On  reviewing  the  state  of  our  religious  So- 
ciety,  as  it  has  at  this  time  been  brought 
before  us  by  the  answers  to  the  queries,  we 
have  dwelt  with  peculiar  interest  on  the  en- 
quiry as  to  the  due  attendance  of  meetings 
for  divine  worship. 

We  are  comforted  in  the  belief  that  there 
is  a  very  general  attachment  amongst  our 
friends,  on  the  grounds  of  deep-rooted  con- 
viction and  individual  experience,  to  those 
views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, which  from  its  origin  have  charac- 
terized our  religious  Society.  These  views 
have  been  remarkably  exhibited  in  the  sim- 
ple mode  of  worship  to  which  we  believe  that 
our  forefathers  in  the  truth  were  drawn,  un- 
der the  immediate  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ;  and  the  experience  of  its  benefit, 
which  has  been  granted  to  faithful  Friends, 
at  all  periods  of  our  history^  has  been  strik- 
ingly similar. 

•  Rom.  x.S.       1 1  John  ii.  27.       t  Job  xxxii.  8. 


Our  meetings  for  the  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  are  a  public  testimony  to  our  depend- 
ence upon  him  as  our  Benefactor  and  Pre- 
server, and  our  belief  in  the  immediate  ope- 
rations of  the  Spirit  of  Truth.  They  also 
furnish  opportunities  for  individual  spiritual 
improvement,  and  according  to  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  usage  of  the  church  of 
Christ  in  its  earliest  days,  they  are  also 
occasions  for  the  exercise  of  those  spiritual 
gifts  which  the  Lord  in  his  great  mercy  is 
still  conferring  upon  his  believing  children. 
If  we  did  really  act  up  to  our  high  profession, 
and  avail  ourselves  of  the  promise  conveyed 
in  the  language  of  the  apostle,  "  Draw  nigh 
to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you,"  we  do 
believe  that  our  dear  friends  of  all  the  various 
classes  which  compose  our  public  assemblies, 
would  seldom  fail  to  obtain  that  spiritual  in- 
struction, that  divine  refreshment  and  heaven- 
ly consolation,  which  come  immediately  from 
God.  Thus  would  our  meetings  for  divine 
worship  not  only  be  seasons  of  individual  and 
united  prayer  to  God,  but  the  heart  would  at 
times  be  made  to  overflow  before  him  with 
thanksgiving  and  praise. 

Our  early  Friends  accepted  and  acted  upon 
the  promise  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  his  disci- 
ples, that  where  they  were  gathered  in  his 
name,  there  would  he  be  in  the  midst  of 
them.  He  not  only  proved  himself  to  be  their 
counsellor  and  their  strength,  but  it  was  often 
given  them  to  rejoice  in  him  as  their  advo- 
cate with  the  Father  ;  as  ever  ready  to  pre- 
sent their  petitions  at  the  throne  of  grace  : 
they  knew  him  under  the  character  of  the 
true  bread  from  heaven,  and,  by  living  faith 
in  the  offering  which  he  made  of  himself,  we 
believe  that  they  often  did,  in  the  company 
one  of  another,  enjoy  that  Christian  privilege 
which  was  spoken  of  by  our  Lord  when  he 
said,  "  He  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live 
by  me." 

We  admit,  dear  Friends,  that  these  are 
high  attainments  in  religious  experience  ; 
but  that  which  is  the  joy  and  the  glory  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  has  undergone  no 
change.  Christ  is  as  near  to  his  church  as 
at  any  former  period  ;  a  humble  simple  de- 
pendence upon  him  in  living  faith,  continues 
to  meet  his  gracious  acceptance  ;  and  he  is 
disposed,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  admit 
his  faithful  followers  to  holy  communion  with 
himself.  Our  confidence  in  the  reality  of  this 
spiritual  experience  emboldens  us  to  express 
our  earnest  solicitude,  that  none  of  our  be- 
loved P^riends,  who  have  ever  tasted  of  the 
good  word  of  life,  may  be  drawn  away  from 
that  united  exercise  of  mind  which  has  been 
so  signally  owned  by  the  divine  blessing  in 
our  religious  assemblies  :  this,  we  believe,  is 
greatly  endangered  by  all  departing  in  prac- 
tice from  that  simple  mode  of  spiritual  wor- 
ship, which  has  ever  distinguished  us  as  a 
Christian  church. 

We  have  every  encouragement  to  believe, 
that  those  of  our  dear  Friends  who  persevere 
in  this  course,  will  be  made  living  witnesses 
10  the  end  of  their  pilgrimage  in  life  of  the 
spiritual  application  of  that  blessed  word  of 
promise,  "  Bread  shall  be  given  him ;  his 
waters  shall  be  sure  ;"  and  we  thmk  ourselves 
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bound  to  bid  them  to  be  of  a  trustful  spirit, 
as  it  relates  to  the  tender  objects  of  their  pa- 
rental solicitude.  To  a  religious  parent  there 
can  be  no  greater  joy  than  to  believe  that  his 
offspring,  even  in  childhood,  are  made  sensi- 
ble of  the  visitations  of  divine  love,  and  to  be- 
hold them  walking  in  the  truth.  We  none  of 
us  can  say  how  early  in  life,  or  through  what 
means,  it  may  please  the  Lord  to  bring  their 
minds  imder  the  sensible  influences  of  his  Spi- 
rit ;  but  this  we  know,  that  as  these  influences 
are  not  necessarily  dependent  on  external  in- 
strumentality, we  ought  to  trust  in  him  to 
whose  grace  we  ourselves  are  so  largely  in- 
debted, that  he  who  has  cared  for  ms,  will  also 
do  abundantly  for  our  children. 

Dear  Friends,  both  elder  and  younger, 
whatever  may  be  your  experience,  if  that 
spiritual  instruction  and  refreshment  which 
you  are  seeking  be  not  at  all  times  yours,  let 
not  this  deter  you  from  patiently  waiting  upon 
God  in  our  meetings  for  worship.  This  exer- 
cise of  mind  is  profitable  as  leading  to  a  state 
of  humiliation,  and  to  a  sense  of  the  utter 
helplessness  of  the  creature  ;  and  preparing 
us  the  more  fully  to  cast  all  our  cares  upon 
him  who  ever  careth  for  us  ;  and  who,  in  his 
own  time,  will  satisfy  the  hungry  soul  with 
food  convenient  for  it. 

We  think  it  right  to  advert  at  this  time  to 
a  few  other  subjects. 

The  position  of  our  members  in  connection 
with  the  laws  which  have  rendered  them  eli- 
gible for  civil  offices,  from  which  they  have 
long  been  excluded,  has  excited  our  concern. 
We  are  not  about  to  discourage  any  one  from 
taking  his  proper  share  in  those  services, 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  community  he 
may  be  rightly  called  to  perform,  and  which 
do  not  require  or  involve  a  compromise  of  our 
Christian  principles.  But  we  desire,  that 
when  the  opportunity  of  choice  is  afforded, 
our  dear  Friends  may  seriously  consider  the 
responsibilities  which  they  are  required  to 
take  upon  themselves,  and  the  temptations  to 
which  they  may  be  exposed.  Do  not  satisfy 
yourselves,  dear  Friends,  that  it  is  merely 
lawful ;  but  also  ascertain  whether  it  is  for 
you  expedient.  Beware  lest  you  be  influenced 
by  any  other  motives  than  those  which  will 
bear  the  test  of  Christian  principle,  acting 
on  an  enlightened  conscience.  Be  especially 
careful  not  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of  in- 
dulging the  love  of  distinction,  or  of  seeking 
to  prom.ote  a  party.  And  let  those  who  enter 
on  any  public  office,  be  concerned,  in  the  first 
place,  to  fulfil  its  duties  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  seeking  for  his  help,  and  diligently  and 
faithfully  performing  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  as  those  who  have  to  i-ender  an  account, 
not  to  man  only,  but  to  God. 

We  desire 'that  our  dear  Friends  may,  on 
these  occasions,  support  in  simplicity  and 
fidelity,  all  those  testimonies  which  distin- 
guish us  from  others.  We  are  anxious,  how- 
ever, that  it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  these  testimonies  rest  on  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  great  principles  of  Christianity. 

I  Fulfil  the  law  of  immutable  righteousness  ; 
uphold  the  standard  of  truth-speaking  and  in- 
flexible integrity  in  all  things  :  watch  over 

j  your  spirits  that  you  be  not  leavened  into  the 


spirit  of  the  world  ;  if  so  be  you  have  known 
what  it  is  to  be  raised  above  it  :  shun  all 
party  combinations,  and  pursue  in  humility 
the  course  of  Christian  independence.  In 
thus  discharging  your  duties  among  men,  you 
would  be  made  rich  in  the  inestimable  trea- 
sure of  a  good  conscience,  be  enabled  to  grow 
in  Christian  vigour  and  experience,  and  be  of 
those  preachers  of  righteousness  who,  bringing 
forth  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  do,  by  their  good 
works,  glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

The  desire  to  be  rich  and  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  luxuries  of  this  life,  has  been  a  great 
snare  within  our  borders.  The  love  of  the 
world  and  the  love  of  God  are  incompatible. 
The  practical  result  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  to  make  us  dead  to  the  world, 
but  alive  to  God.  The  due  sense  that  we  are 
but  stewards  of  his  manifold  mercies,  and  that 
we  shall  have  to  render  an  account  of  the  use 
of  all  our  possessions  to  him,  would  greatly 
abate  our  anxiety  for  wealth,  and  make  us 
very  watchful  that,  as  it  increases  upon  us, 
we  do  not  use  it  as  the  instrument  for  indul- 
gence in  luxury  and  splendour ;  but  that  we 
increase  in  charity,  anxious  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  destitute,  and  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  human  family.  "  Blessed  is 
he  that  considereth  the  poor."  We  desire 
that  thus  our  profession  of  spiritual  doctrines 
may  be  illustrated  by  their  appropriate  fruits 
in  our  daily  conduct,  ever  remembering  that 
the  true  Christian  does  not  live  to  himself. 

"  They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  tempta- 
tion and  a  snare,  and  into  many  foolish  and 
hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction 
and  perdition.  For  the  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil :  which  while  some  coveted 
after,  they  have  erred  from  the  faith,  and 
pierced  themselves  through  with  many  sor- 
rows." Our  danger  from  this  insidious  evil 
is  the  greater  from  the  many  plausible  pre- 
texts under  which  it  may  be  cherished.  The 
present  are  times  peculiarly  calling  for  watch- 
fulness in  this  respect :  the  various  adventures 
now  abroad  offering  very  specious  invitations 
to  the  public  for  investment,  often  lead  into 
hazardous  undertakings  in  the  hope  of  a  rapid 
increase  of  property.  Such  conduct  is  not 
consistent  with  Christian  contentment :  it 
arises  from  and  strengthens  a  selfish  spirit ; 
and  where  it  is  successful  there  is  ground  for 
apprehension  that  the  truth  of  that  ancient 
saying  of  Holy  Scripture  is  but  too  frequently 
realized — "  An  inheritance  may  be  gotten 
hastily  at  the  beginning ;  but  the  end  thereof 
shall  not  be  blessed."  It  is  to  be  feared,  that 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  is  often  accom- 
panied by  the  loss  of  that  nice  sense  of  inte- 
grity which  ever  ought  to  distinguish  the 
Christian,  and  by  that  absorption  and  anxiety 
of  mind  which  are  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  fulfilling  of  our  Saviour's  command, 
"  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his 
righteousness."  The  only  availing  remedy 
is  to  be  found  in  a  full  surrender  of  the  heart 
to  the  government  of  Christ,  who  came  that 
he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. 

In  conclusion,  dear  friends,  accept  the  word 
of  apostolic  exhortation  ;  "  Let  your  modera- 
tion be  known  unto  all  men.  Be  careful  for 
nothing;  but  in  every  thing  by  prayer  and 


supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  re- 
quests  be  made  known  unto  God.  And  the 
peace  of  God,  which  passeth  all  understand- 
ing, shall  keep  your  hearts  and  minds  through 
Christ  Jesus." 

Signed,  in  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  by 
Samuel  Tuke, 
Clerk  to  the  meeting  this  year. 

For  "The  Friend." 
CARBONIC  ACID  GAS  IN  WELLS. 

Having  occasion  a  few  days  ago  to  open  a 
well  which  had  been  closed  some  months,  for 
the  purpose  of  repairing  a  pump,  it  was  found 
to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid, 
commonly  called  foul  air  or  damp — the  choke 
damp  of  miners.  As  this  gas  is  known  to 
be  almost  instantly  fatal  to  animals,  when 
plunged  into  it,  its  removal  was  necessary 
before  any  person  should  descend  into  the 
well.  Various  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  effecting  this,  but  the  means  used  by  the 
pump-maker  on  this  occasion  was  so  simple 
and  efficacious,  as  to  deserve  to  be  made 
more  generally  known,  it  was  simply  to 
sprinkle  quick  lime  into  the  well,  a  little  at  a 
time,  till  the  gas  is  absorbed  ;  which,  if  the 
lime  is  in  a  proper  state,  will  be  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  a  person  unacquainted  with 
it  would  expect.  The  lime  should  be  slaked, 
but  so  dry  as  to  form  a  cloud  of  dust  when 
descending  through  the  gas — though  that 
used  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  am  speaking 
was  so  damp  as  to  fall  in  small  masses  with- 
out forming  any  dust ;  it  was  equally  effica- 
cious, but  required  more  of  it,  and  longer 
time. 

I  am  well  aware  there  is  nothing  new  in 
principle  in  the  process  above  described,  lime 
being  well  known  to  combine  quickly  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  having  been  frequently 
recommended  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it 
from  places  where  it  has  collected ;  but  the 
method  of  applying  it,  as  mentioned  above, 
is  much  superior  to  any  with  which  I  was 
before  acquainted. 

Carbonic  acid,  it  is  well  known,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  decomposition  of  nearly  all  or- 
ganic matter,  and  particularly  of  vegetable 
substances ;  and  being  specifically  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air,  when  formed  in  a  cavi- 
ty, as  a  well,  and  at  a  low  temperature,  it 
remains  in  such  situation  for  some  time,  mix- 
ing but  slowly  with  the  atmosphere.  It  pro- 
bably abounds  more  in  wells  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year  than  at  any  other,  as  I 
have  examined  them  for  it  at  various  times, 
and  never  found  it  but  in  two  instances,  both 
of  which  were  in  the  eighth  month;  it  should, 
however,  be  considered  at  all  times  unsEife  to 
descend  into  one  without  first  having  let  do^vn 
a  lighted  candle, — so  far  as  that  burns  clearly 
the  air  may  be  accounted  fit  for  respiration, 
and  no  farther. 

This  gas,  when  breathed  in  large  quanti- 
ties, appears  to  produce  a  positively  injurious 
effect  upon  the  system,  and  not  to  act  merely 
negatively,  as  some  of  the  other  gases  and 
water  do,  by  excluding  the  oxygen  of  tlie 
atmosphere — persons  plunged  into  it  be''jom- 
ing  almost  instantly  paralyzed  or  sti'ipified, 
and  incapable  of  making  any  exer'iions  to 
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extricate  themselves ;  it  is  therefore  much 
more  dangerous  to  descend  into  it  than  into 
the  same  depth  of  water;  and  no  person 
should  ever  do  so,  even  in  cases  of  the  great- 
est exigency,  without  being  first  so  secured 
that  he  could  be  withdrawn  from  it  without 
any  agency  of  his  own ;  he  should  take  a 
deep  breath  just  before  entering  the  gas,  and 
breathe  no  more  till  he  is  again  raised  above 
it. 

Fatal  accidents,  arising  from  the  effects  of 
this  gas,  have  happened  so  frequently  as  to 
be  familiar  to  most  persons  ;  and  it  sometimes 
enters  wells  in  so  sudden  and  mysterious  a 
manner,  as  to  baffle  common  prudence.  I 
have  heard  of  more  than  one  instance  of 
workmen  having  lost  their  lives  by  descend- 
ing into  wells  which  they  had  quitted  but  a 
short  time  before.  I  was  lately  informed  of 
a  case,  though  not  of  very  recent  occurrence, 
in  which  three  men  perished  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. They  were  engaged  in  walling 
a  well,  and  when  they  returned  to  their  work, 
after  merely  being  absent  to  their  dinner,  the 
person  employed  on  the  wall,  upon  descend- 
ing, was  observed  to  fall  to  the  bottom  ;  sup- 
posing it  to  be  an  accidental  circumstance, 
one  of  his  companions  immediately  went 
down  to  his  assistance,  and  also  fell ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  third  one  was  involved  in  the 
same  fate,  that  the  real  cause  was  suspected. 
It  is  probable  the  water  in  such  cases  con- 
tains a  slight  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  which, 
escaping  from  it  slowly,  rises  in  the  well. 
This  substance,  though  so  deleterious  to  ani- 
mals which  inhale  it,  and  occasionally  so  in- 
convenient to  us,  performs  a  very  important 
and  interesting  part  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
and  is  well  deserving  of  the  study  of  those 
who  delight  to  trace  the  wisdom  of  the 
Creator  as  displayed  in  his  visible  works. 

RusTicus. 

&th  month  SOih,  1836. 

For  "  Tlie  Friend." 
FRIENDS'  SELECT  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  cause  of  peculiar  satisfaction  to  those 
interested  in  the  guarded  and  liberal  edu- 
cation of  our  youth,  conformably  witli  the 
recommendation  of  the  yearly  meeting,  to 
observe  the  manner  in  which  the  two  interest- 
ing schools  under  care  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ing's committee  are  filling  up  since  the  vaca- 
tion. There  are  already  entered  in  the  boys' 
school  on  Orange  street,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Charles  Athkrton  as  principal, 
about  forty  scholars ;  and  in  the  female  school 
on  St.  James  street,  under  the  charge  of 
Hannah  Ai.len  hs  "governess"  or  "  princi- 
pal," upwards  of  fifty  girls.  But,  as  the  pre- 
sent mctliod  of  teaching  adopted  in  those 
seminaries  is  principally  by  classes,  it  is 
presumable  that  some  parents  and  guardians 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  particular  advantage 
which  must  result  to  their  children,  from 
having  them  entered  at  an  carhj  period  of 
the  term ;  and,  as  the  classes  in  the  several 
departments  of  study  have  been  formed,  I 
believe,  in  both  schools  within  the  present 
week,  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  such 
Fricnd.s  as  intend  sending  their  children  should 
have  them  entered  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 


sible— as  it  is  obvious  that  a  general  benefit 
to  the  pupils  in  the  schools  would  result  from 
having  all  the  members  of  the  respective 
classes  to  enter  upon  their  studies  under  equal 
advantages. 

A  Friend  to  Select  Schools. 
Philadelphia,  9th  mo.  1st,  1836. 


Communicated  for  "The  Friend." 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A.  K. 

"  For  what  is  your  life?  it  is  a  vapour  that  appear- 
eth  for  a  little  time,  and  tlien  vanisheth  away." 

The  veil  is  dropped.    Her  spirit  now, 

Intense  with  life  hath  soar'd  above  ; 
And  dwelleth  where  the  seraphs  bow. 

And  sing  tlieir  holy  hymns  of  love. 
The  seed  hath  sprung  into  a  tree, 
The  flower  hath  burst,  the  soul  is  free. 

Oh,  death  is  full  of  life  !  nought  dies 

But  that  which  should.    Earth  takes  its  own 

That  the  ethereal  form  may  rise, 
And  dwell  by  the  eternal  throne. 

Death  is  the  full  outshining  light, 

Of  tliat  bright  morn  which  knows  no  night. 

He  can  but  take  his  own.    The  earth 

Can  only  ask  whal  she  did  give  : 
Then  let  the  heaven-born  mind  have  birth, 

Tiiat  it  eternally  may  live. 
Oh,  let  it  cast  its  outer  fiarne, 
And  rise  to  Him  from  whom  it  came. 

Gaze  on  that  form.    Nay — lift  thine  eye 

And  gaze  above ;  she  is  not  here ; — 
She  hath  arisen  to  worlds  on  high, 

And  dwelleth  in  a  purer  sphere. 
This  frame  of  dust  she  hath  laid  down. 
To  gain  a  pure  celestial  crown. 

The  veil  has  dropped.    Her  inward  eye 

Has  seen  the  mysteries  of  God, 
And  onward  through  the  star-paved  sky, 

'Mid  Heaven's  light  glory  she  hath  trod. 
Angels  are  guiding  lier  along, 
While  her  sweet  voice  unites  in  song. 

7th  mo.  3Qth,  1836.  L.  M.  H, 
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Our  last  number  contained  the  general 
epistle  of  the  late  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends 
held  in  London;  and  having  since  received  a 
copy  of  an  epistle  of  counsel  from  the  same 
body,  specially  addressed  to  the  quarterly 
and  monthly  meetings  within  its  own  juris- 
diction, the  matter  of  which,  for  the  most 
part,  is  equally  pertinent  to  the  state  of  thinirs 
here,  we  have  given  it  a  place  on  our  pagc.'^. 
We  have  also  been  supplied  with  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  a  Friend  of  the  first  respect- 
ability, a  member  of  that  5-early  meeting, 
who  was  present  and  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties of  judging,  which  we  annex  as  supple- 
mentary to  the  account  already  furnished  by 
us,  as  also  for  its  tendency  to  counteract  cer- 
tain one-sided  and  unfair  statements  which 
have  appeared  in  print,  and  to  some  extent 
have  obtained  currency  both  in  Enghmd  and 
in  this  country  : — 

"  If  thou  should.st  see  the  report  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  [un]  Christian  Advocate,  I 
should  like  thee  to  know  that  it  is  a  most  un- 
faithful (I  think  I  may  fairly  say  dishonest) 
representation  of  the  deliberations  of  the 


meeting.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  selection 
of  picked  speeches  and  picked  passages  in 
the  speeches.  The  individuals  are  unfairly 
treated,  and  the  meeting  also.  Any  outre 
expressions  of  ovr  less  discreet  friends  are 
given  at  length — those  speeches  in  which 
the  Society  was  most  clearly  and  fully  sup- 
ported are  garbled,  or  omitted,  and  sometimes 
left  in  a  way  which  would  quite  mislead  the 
reader.  The  omissions  are  such  as  some- 
times to  convey  inuendoes  wholly  unwar- 
ranted by  what  was  said ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  speeches  of  those  who  attacked 
the  Society  are  given  with  the  utmost  care 
and  minuteness.  I  think  it  was  pretty  clear 
that  the  opposing  party  was  in  very  little 
compass,  and  I  trust  and  think  that  it  was  not 
strengthened  by  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing." 

COMMUNICATION. 

James  Pedder,  the  agent  of  the  "  Beet  Su- 
gar Society"  of  Pennsylvania,  has  recently 
returned  from  France.  His  report  has  been 
published  in  a  pamphlet  form,  and  is  for  sale 
at  the  office  of  "  The  Friend,"  where  a  sub- 
scription paper  is  left  for  such  Friends  ad 
may  be  disposed  to  forward  the  interesting 
object  which  the  society  has  in  view.  No 
obligation  is  incurred  for  more  than  the 
amount  subscribed.  The  preface  to  the  re- 
port will  explain  the  origin  and  intentions  of 
the  society. 

HAVERFORD  SCHOOL. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  stu- 
dents  at  this  institution  will  commence  on 
Fifth  day,  the  8th  inst.,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M., 
and  terminate  on  Third  day,  the  13th  inst. 

The  attendance  of  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  students,  and  of  all  others  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  institution,  is  respectfully 
invited. 

Copies  of  the  order  of  examination  may 
be  had  at  this  office. 
9th  month,  1836. 

The  committee  to  superintend  the  Board- 
ing School  at  Westtown  will  meet  there  on 
Fourth  day,  the  7th  of  next  month,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning.* 

Thomas  Kimber,  Clerk. 

Philad.  8l/i  mo.  ■21lh,  1636.  ' 


*  Cy  a  mistake  of  the  printer,  in  the  insertion  of 
I  Ills  notice  lust  week,  evening  was  put  for  nioriiitig. 


Died,  in  this  city,  at  the  residence  of  her  uncle,  E. 
B.  Garrigues,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  ult.,  Letitia 
A.  Reevk,  daughter  of  Josiah  M.  Reeve,  of  Salem 
county.  New  Jer.sL-y,  afrcd  nearly  len  years. 

This  interestinnr  child  was  attacked,  about  a  year 
since,  with  disease  of  the  spine;  was  brought  to  this 
city,  where  she  could  have  the  best  medical  attendance, 
but  it  proved  of  no  avail.  After  being  confined  to  her 
bed  for  nearly  a  year,  the  principal  part  of  the  lime  in 
one  position,  she  was  released  from  her  sufferings, 
which  she  bore  with  exemplary  patience  and  resignilf 
tion. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  WATCHMAN.  NO. 
The  controversy  respecting  the  influence  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  has  gradually  been  narrow- 
ed down  to  a  few  points  of  difference.  It  is 
admitted  by  all,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world  and  of  the  church,  there  were  frequent 
sensible  communications  of  the  Divine  Will, 
impressions  upon  the  understanding,  that 
made  known  the  secrets  of  the  hearts  of 
men,  that  unfolded  the  future  to  view,  or  re- 
vealed the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  most,  that  these  sensible  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Holy  Spirit  have  long  since 
ceased  to  be  vouchsafed.  It  is  thought  that 
the  Scriptures  have  been  substituted  for  the 
teachings  of  the  Divine  Monitor,  as  the  sole 
rule  of  conduct ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Di- 
vine Light  has  been  rejected  on  account  of 
its  supposed  inevitable  tendency  to  enthusi- 
asm and  fanaticism.  It  is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  incumbent  on  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  reality  of  this  Light  within,  to 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  it  has  no  such 
tendencies.  Assuming,  then,  the  doctrine  of 
immediate  revelation  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  Christian  faith,  let  us  proceed  to  enquire 
into  the  characters  by  which  it  may  be  dis- 
itinguished  from  the  enthusiasm  of  a  heated 
imagination. 

The  analogy  between  the  spiritual  and 
moral  government  of  the  Almighty,  which 
Bishop  Butler  has  so  well  insisted  on  in  his 
-immortal  work,  holds  also  in  the  present  case. 
Those  intellectual  faculties  which  have  mea- 
sured the  planets  and  attempted  the  infinitude 
of  space  and  time,  differ  as  much  in  their 
matured  from  their  early  condition,  as  the 
orange  tree  perennially  fragrant  with  glossy 
verdure  and  snowy  blossoms  and  golden  fruit, 
from  its  inconspicuous  germ,  bursting  the 
seed  that  had  concealed  it.  The  first  dawn- 
ing of  that  glorious  intellect  seems  scarcely 
brighter  than  the  twilight  to  which  the  races 
of  animals  are  condemned.  Yet  it  gradually 
gathers  light  and  widens  its  range,  illumin- 
ating object  beyond  object  with  greater  and 
greater  clearness,  until  it  attains  its  full  me- 
ridian splendour. 


It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the  con- 
dition on  which  the  maturity  of  all  our 
powers,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  de- 
pends, is  the  diligent  exercise  of  their  appro- 
priate functions.  It  is  thus  with  that  moral 
sense  by  which  we  perceive,  as  does  the  eye 
the  light,  the  communications  of  the  Divine 
law  and  will.      Its  peculiar  office   is  the 

pCHJOptjon    <yC   tlicit  Trrxll,    <vr»<i    ito    oui^ii-tal  im. 

pulses  are  to  implicit  faith  and  unreserved 
obedience. 

As  the  impressions  upon  our  bodily  senses 
depend  on  the  relations  which  it  ha3  pleased 
the  Creator  to  establish  between  us  and  the 
physical  world,  so  do  those  upon  the  moral 
sense,  on  that  degree  of  the  light  of  his  pre- 
sence which  he  vouchsafes.  A  deep  convic- 
tion of  our  own  moral  impotency  is  one  of 
the  first  feelings  that  must  arise  in  the  heart 
attentive  and  obedient  thereto.  The  experi- 
ence of  all  mankind,  in  all  ages,  is  thus  sealed 
upon  the  understanding,  that  the  world  lieth 
in  wickedness.  The  mind  is  thus  prepared 
for  the  hearing  of  the  gracious  message  of 
the  gospel ;  it  is  disposed  for  the  reception  of 
the  mysteries  of  that  redemption,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  no  more  invalidates  the  testimony 
or  calls  in  question  the  authority  of  the  latter, 
that  these  primitive  and  as  it  were  elementary 
truths  of  duty  and  religion  are  independentiy 
vouchsafed,  than  it  does  (not  to  speak  irre- 
verently) the  investigations  of  the  Principia, 
that  men  of  all  ages  and  nations  can  count 
and  compute. 

Why  these  manifestations  are,  in  the  case 
of  mankind  at  large,  so  feeble,  is  a  question 
that  the  mere  force  of  the  undestanding  can 
never  resolve.  We  learn  the  fact  from  the 
page  of  universal  history ;  we  learn  the  cause 
from  the  volume  of  inspiration.  We  Jte'rc 
learn,  too,  the  means  that  have  been  planned 
for  the  redemption  of  mankind  from  this 
bondage  of  sin  and  death  ;  and  as  we  re- 
ceive the  glad  tidings  with  faith  and  single- 
ness of  heart,  the  same  Holy  Spirit  which  is 
the  ever  present  guide  of  the  sincere  and 
humble  seeker,  seals  upon  our  understanding 
the  conviction  that  this  revelation  also  is  the 
Eternal  Truth.  Where  this  greater  dis- 
closure of  Spiritual  Truth  has  been  made 
known,  the  spiritual  faculties,  if  we  abide  in 
faith  and  humility  and  sincerity,  become 
enlarged  and  quickened,  and  prepared,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  our  individual  faith- 
fulness, livingly  and  availingly  to  understand 
the  mysteries  revealed  in  the  sacred  volume. 

As  has  been  remarked,  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  course  of  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment in  other  respects,  that  the  first  appear- 
ances of  this  Holy  Light  should  be  faint,  and 
to  a  careless  eye  inconspicuous.    To  the  ear 


of  conscience  (for  these  impressions  are  also 
spoken  of  in  scripture  as  a  sound)  the  still 
small  voice  becomes  more  and  more  audible 
as  the  moral  sense  is  familiarized  to  its  ac- 
cents. As  our  bodily  senses  become  sharp- 
ened by  reason  of  use,  so  also  do  the  percep- 
tions of  the  moral  faculty.  If  these  intima- 
tions of  the  Divine  ^v'ill,  which  is  the  supreme 

In w  and  intimations  which  are  vouchsafed  to 
all,  be  neglected,  tne  sense  ucuimie;*  uiuuica, 

the  light  grows  more  and  more  feeble,  and  is 
at  last  withdrawn.  Whereas  obedience  in- 
creaseth  knowledge,  and  he  who  in  single- 
ness of  heart  and  simplicity  of  faith  obeys 
the  manifestations  of  duty,  will  undoubtedly 
find  his  moral  vision  enlarged,  and  his  spi- 
ritual ear  quickened.  It  is  the  great  funda- 
mental law  of  the  operation  of  Divine  Grace, 
that  without  obedience  and  faith,  humility, 
watchfulness,  and  self-denial,  no  advances 
can  be  made  in  sacin^  knowlerJge.  None  can 
partake  of  the  spiritual  illumination,  as  a  guide 
to  his  path,  of  the  promised  Comforter  as  the 
sustainer  of  his  faith  and  his  leader  into  all 
truth,  but  by  the  tenure  of  obedience  keeping 
pace  with  knowledge. 

The  characteristics  of  enthusiasm  and  fana- 
ticism are  spiritual  pride,  presumption,  rest- 
lessness, self-confidence,  a  heated  imagination, 
and  a  disordered  intellect.  The  fruits  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  daugliter  of  obedience 
are  humilitj',  quietness,  modesty,  a  steady  and 
invincible  perseverance  in  duty,  a  calm  and 
unclouded  understandinsf. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  frame  of  mind 
more  adverse  to  a  heated  enthusiasm  than  this, 
which  is  the  very  temper  that  the  united  voice 
of  the  true  disciples  in  all  ages  declares  to  be 
the  fruit  of  true  religion.  Even  those  who, 
taking  a  different  view  of  Christian  doctrine, 
believe  the  scriptures  to  be  the  supreme  guide 
of  life,  insist  equally  upon  the  virtues  here 
enumerated,  as  essential  to  the  right  under- 
standing and  application  of  the  inspired  vo- 
lume. We  humbl)'  believe  that  from  such  a 
frame  of  mind  the  Divine  illumination  is  not 
withheld,  although  those  who  walk  by  its 
light  may  mistake  the  medium  through  which 
it  is  vouchsafed. 

,  It  is  manifest  that  this  progress  in  the 
Christian  path  may  be  interrupted  at  any 
stage.  The  truths  that  have  been  learned  in 
this  school  of  Christ  being  the  objects  of  the 
understanding,  anj'  portion  of  them  may  serve 
as  the  materials  for  the  reasoning  faculty  to 
construct  from  them  a  system  of  religion. 
The  emotions  which  they  awaken  being  a 
part  of  our  natural  constitution,  may  be  again 
excited  by  the  imaginative  faculty.  The  path 
of  self-denial  and  obedience  is  continually 
waylaid  by  these  opposite  temptations  to 
leave  it,  for  what  appears  to  be  a  more  direct 
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and  acceesible  way.  The  former  of  these 
temptations  engages  the  mind  in  speculations 
upon  those  truths  of  religion  that  have  been 
learned  from  experience  or  the  Scripture;  spe- 
culations, that  yield  a  barren  and  unavailing 
knowledge,  if  they  do  no  more  than  withdraw 
the  attention  from  the  intimations  of  the  still 
small  voice  within,  and  that  almost  invariably 
tend  to  a  vain  philosophy  that  attempts  "  to 
scale  the  heavens  by  strides  of  human  wisdom." 

The  latter  leads  us  to  foster  the  feverish 
excitement  of  the  imagination,  and  the  tumult 
of  the  passions,  to  indulge  in  an  almost  sensual 
luxury  of  sensibility,  and  in  the  high-wrought 
sentiment  and  extravagant  language  of  sanc- 
timonious cant.  The  one  substitutes  the  fan- 
tasies of  the  mind  for  the  dictates  of'  the 
everlasting  Truth,   and   the  ether  darkens 

counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.  .\Yhilp. 
^,  „nvv,<,  Jo,      airesi  the  spiritual 

advancement. 

The  foundation  of  these  errors  lies  deep  in 
the  corruption  of  our  fallen  nature,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  men  of  all  opinions, 
those  who  believe  the  Scriptures  to  be  the 
only  guide  of  life,  no  less  than  those  who 
make  profession  of  the  light  within,  have 
fallen  into  their  snares.  It  is  therefore  no 
cause  of  reproach  to  the  latter  doctrine  that 
it  has  been  fearfully  perverted,  until  it  can 
be  shown  that  the  Scriptures  are  exempt  from 
the  same  liability. 

The  simple  test  that  obedience  keeps  pace 
with  saving  knowledge,  that  the  Spirit  is  to 
be  known  by  its  fruits,  is  as  unfailing  and 
accessible  a  test  of  the  guidance  of  the  Divine 
Light,  as  it  can  possibly  be  of  that  of  the 
Scriptures.  If,  indeed,  there  is  any  one  point 
of  pre-eminent  practical  excellence  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  it  is  the 
earnestness  with  which  this  obedience  is  in- 
sisted on,  as  the  sole  foundation  of  all  the 
Christian  virtues. 

Believing  that  the  gifts  promised  to  and 
bestowed  on  the  disciples  after  the  ascension, 
did  not  differ  in  kind  from  those  which  the 
church  was  to  enjoy  in  all  ages ;  we  must 
also  believe  that  various  gifts  are  still  for  its 
service  bestowed  on  faithful  disciples.  That 
of  ministration  is  one  of  these,  and  its  office 
is  to  reprove,  to  instruct,  and  to  console. 
Without  attempting  to  prove  all  this,  but 
taking  for  granted  its  reality,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  in  this  case,  also,  the  genuine 
influence  of  tire  Holy  Spirit  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  the  fantasies  of  the  mind.  As 
the  true  ministry  of  the  gospel  is,  on  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  utterance  of  that 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  say,  whether 
it  be  to  reprove,  or  instruct,  or  console,  it 
will  be  spoken  with  the  authority  and  demon- 
stration of  the  Spirit,  and  the  witness  for  God 
will  seal  its  application  on  the  hearts  of  the 
believers,  and  of  those  to  wliom  the  message 
belongs.    Such  was  undoubtedly  the  case  in 
the  apostolic  age,  and  such  will  ever  be  the 
way  in  which  the  ministration  of  the  gospel, 
that  is  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  must 
make  itself  felt.    To  charge  these  results  as 
a  proof  of  fanaticism,  upon  those  who  main- 
tain the  continuance  of  this  inspiration,  is 
therefore  a  manifest  begging  of  the  question. 


They  were  not  fanatical  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  and  if  the  Holy  Ghost  inspires  the 
ministration  of  the  gospel  at  the  present  day, 
they  cannot  be  fanatical  now.  The  question 
then  recurs,  has  that  influence  ceased  1  Omit- 
ting the  argument  and  evidence  from  Scrip- 
ture, let  us  examine  the  proof  that  can  be 
adduced  from  experience.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  numbers  who  would  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  are  an  evidence  at  least  of 
the  low  standard  of  many  modern  Christians 
in  this  respect,  although,  on  the  point  at 
issue,  they  prove  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  how  many  are  there,  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  that  have  been  awakened 
from  the  sleep  of  a  moral  death,  by  the 
powerful  ministration  of  the  Word,  addressed 
to  them,  as  to  one  selected  from  the  sur- 
,.^u^u^  multliudT;,  tlic  secret  ihuugnis  of 
whose  heart  seemed  familiar  to  the  speaker  ! 
How  often  have  the  spiritual  necessities  of  an 
unknown  individual  been  ministered  unto,  the 
same  Holy  Spirit  directing  the  utterance  and 
sealing  the  application  !  Hew  deep  is  the 
solemnity,  how  awful  the  stillness  that  per- 
vade an  assembly,  which  the  gracious  Head 
of  the  church  has  pleased  to  own  by  his 
presence  I 

LetUt  not  be  supposed  that  these  instances 
are  to  be  found  among  those  only  who  make 
a  formal  profession  of  faith  in  the  doctrine  of 
immediate  revelation.  Wherever  the  genuine 
fruits  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found,  this 
Divine  illumination  is  enjoyed,  even  although 
the  medium  through  which  it  reaches  us  may 
be  mistaken  by  those  who  partake  of  the  life- 
giving  presence.  Deplorable,  indeed,  would  be 
our  condition,  were  the  Great  Searcher  of 
hearts  to  make  the  accuracy  of  our  opinions 
and  not  the  fervour  of  our  devotion,  the  sub- 
missiveness  of  our  faith,  and  the  sincerity  of 
our  love,  the  measure  of  his  favours. 

Neither  let  any  suppose  that  it  is  meant  to 
assert,  that  those  who  make  this  formal  con- 
fession are  therefore  partakers  of  the  spiritual 
illumination.    The  higher  the  eminence  we 
gain,  the  more  perilous  is  our  fall,  and  the 
greater  the  necessity  of  keeping  continually 
upon  the  watch.    H.e  who  stands  forth  in  a 
congregation,  believing  himself  commissioned 
to  declare  the  truths  or  to  minister  the  con- 
solations of  the  gospel,  may  no  doubt  be 
assailed  by  subtle  temptations  in  the  verj'  act. 
The  gaze  of  a  listening  multitude,  the  pride 
of  intellect,  the  vanitj-  of  display,  arc  perilous 
enemies  to  him  who  docs  not  keep  his  eye 
single  to  the  light.   He  may  resist  for  a  time, 
but  yield  at  last,  and  the  career  or  even  the 
discourse,  which  began  in  power,  may  end  in 
lifolcss  rhetoric.    It  is  with  a  religious  com- 
munity as  it  is  with  an  individual,  for  it  will 
possess,  as  a  body,  a  degree  of  spiritual  illu- 
mination proportioned  to  its  faithfulness.  A  So- 
ciety professing  this  doctrine  may  become  so 
engrossed  with  the  cares  of  the  world,  so  daz- 
zled with  the  deccitfulncss  of  riches,  as  to  be 
almost  blind  to  the  ligiit  by  which  it  professes 
to  be  led.    Yet  does  this  no  more  derogate 
from  the  faithfulness  and  authority  of  that 
guide,  than  the  crimes  that  have  stained  the 
annals  of  Christendom  detract  from  the  truth 
and  purity  of  Christianty. 


It  is  regarded  as  a  strong  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  Deity,  that  in  the  exact  pro- 
portion in  which  mankind  has  risen  from  the 
depths  of  moral  or  mental  degradation,  the 
conviction  of  this  truth  has  pft'evailed. 

We  may  use  the  same  mode  of  reasoning 
to  enforce  our  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  imme- 
diate revelation,  and  assert  with  confidence, 
that  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  true  and  living 
faith  has  been  known,  and  the  fruits  of  religion 
have  been  borne  in  proportion  as  the  reality 
of  the  Divine  Illumination  was  confessed  and 
enjoyed. 

We  may  use  it  to  confirm  our  oxen  faith  in 
the  doctrine,  by  searching  the  annals  of  our 
Society  for  its  brightest  examples  of  the 
Christian  virtues.  Foremost  in  the  rank, 
highest  in  the  scale  of  excellence,  will  un- 
doubiedly  be  found  the  names  of  those  who 
were  the  most  zealous  and  unwearied  pro- 
mulgators of  this  great  truth,  who  were 
themselves  the.  living  evidences  of  its  power, 
and  who  died  as  they  had  lived,  in  the  faith 
as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Not  to  mention  the  found- 
ers or  the  early  ministers  of  our  Society,  it 
will  bring  the  argument  more  closely  home, 
to  recall  those  of  our  own  cotemporaries  who 
have  gone  from  works  to  rewards;  men  whom 
we  have  all  known  and  loved,  who  adorned 
humanity  by  the  consistency  and  purity  of 
their  lives,  who  turned  many  to  righteous- 
ness, and  whose  names  shall  therefore  shine 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

Flight  of  the  Swallow. — Heat,  as  a  Remedy 
for  Wounds. 
I  noticed  in  a  recent  number  of  "  The 
Friend,"  some  account  of  the  swallow  in  re- 
ference to  their  association  previous  to  their 
flight,  and  of  their  suddenly  disappearing; 
but  of  the  manner  of  their  flight,  or  of  the 
course  they  pursued,  we  are  not  informed; 
and  having  in  early  life,  with  some  other 
schoolboys,  on  one  occasion  seen  them,  after 
collecting  on  the  roofs  of  houses  and  other 
buildings,  rise  as  by  one  common  impulse 
and  commence  a  circular  ascent,  elevating 
themselves  by  each  revolution,  preserving 
nearly  the  same  dimensions  of  circle,  and  de- 
viating but  little  from  a  perpendicular  ascent; 
as  WG  were  very  near  the  spot  where  they 
commenced  their  circular  evolutions,  the  at- 
mosphere being  clear,  and,  if  I  recollect  right, 
but  veiy  little  wind,  we  were  able  to  observe 
them  very  distinctly  until  they  had  reached 
a  height  far  above  what  I  had  ever  before 
observed  of  any  of  the  birds  of  flight ;  and 
long  after  we  could  distinguish  them  as  birds, 
we  could  occasionally  discern  them  resem- 
bling, in  some  measure,  a  small  dark  cloud, 
evidently  pursuing  the  same  circular  evolu- 
tions, and  unquestionably  the  same  aerial 
ascent.  We  continued  our  interested  atten- 
tion, until  all  visible  evidence  of  them  was 
lost. 

Probably  others  who  live  in  towns  or  cities 
where  they  are  numerous  have  observed  simi- 
lar occurrences,  and  it  might  afford  some  satis- 
faction to  know  or  ascertain  whether  the  above 
account  corresponds  with  their  ordinary  mode 
of  flight. 

Although  the  title  of  "  The  Friend,"  is  that 
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of  a  "  Religious  and  Littsrary  Journal,"  yet 
perhaps  it  may  at  times  admit  into  its  co- 
lumns some  observations  arisihw  from  practi- 
cal experiments,  by  one  who  has>  little  claim 
either  to  one  or  the  other. 

The  writer,  however,  will  simply  submit 
the  following  facts,  viz:  That  he  has  not  only 
seen  in  others,  but  divers  times  witnessed  in 
his  own  person,  when  having  received  an  in- 
jury from  stepping  on  a  nail,  or  from  a  punc- 
ture from  some  other  pointed  substai^e,  either 
in  the  foot  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  body, 
which  had  been  followed  by  severe  pain 
distress,  almost  instant  relief,  produced  by  the 
application  of  heat;  as  the  injury  arising 
from  causes  alluded  to  are  generally  local, 
so  should  the  application  of  the  remedy 
be  local ;  which  is  easily  efTected,  by  taking 
a  coal  of  fire  and  holding  it  as  near  the  part 
injured  as  may  comfortably  be  borne,  and 
this  for  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ; 
and  by  repeating  this  application,  upon  the 
return  of  pain  or  uneasiness,  (which  is  most 
generally  the  case  where  the  wound  is  deep,) 
a  perfect  cure  has  been  elfected  without  the 
aid  of  other  remedies,  and  this  often  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  and  in  two  instances 
at  least,  the  writer  has  seen  its  restoring  ef- 
fects where  symptoms  of  lock-jaw  were  strik- 
ingly indicated.  The  writer  has  likewise 
known  much  relief  from  this  local  application 
of  heat,  in  cases  where  very  unpleasant  sensa- 
tions have  been  produced  from  the  lancet  in 
blood-letting.  The  sooner  the  remedy  is  ap- 
plied, after  the  injury  is  received,  the  better. 

A  Farmer. 


CREATION  OF 


For  "  The  Frieiul." 
ANIMALS. 


The  following  extract  from  the  Bridgewa- 
ter  Treatise  on  "  The  History,  Habits,  and 
Instincts  of  Animals,"  by  William  Kirby,  is 
so  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  creation  of 
animals,  and  in  accordance  with  the  text  of 
Holy  Scripture,  that  I  think  it  will  commend 
itself  to  the  favour  of  every  reader  of  "  The 
Friend." 

What  was  the  precise  order  of  creation  in 
the  animal  kingdom  is  no  where  clearly  re- 
vealed in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  we  can  only 
conjecture,  since  the  most  perfect  animal,  and 
he  who  alone  belonged  to  the  spiritual  and  in- 
visible world  by  his  soul,  as  well  as  by  his 
body  to  the  visible,  was  created  the  last,  that 
the  progress  was  from  those  that  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  scale  to  those  that  were  at  the 
summit.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in  general 
terms,  that  on  the  fifth  day,  at  the  divine 
bidding,  the  waters,  hitherto  barren  and  un- 
tenanted, produced  abundantly  "  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life,"  and  foicl  to  traverse 
the  firmament.  In  an  instant,  in  obedience 
to  that  quickening  word,  by  the  operation  of 
Almighty  Power,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  the  boundless 
ocean  with  all  its  tributary  streams  became 
prolific,  and  brought  forth  by  myriads,  in 
endless  and  strange  diversity,  its  destined  off"- 
spring,  beginning,  perhaps,  with  the  viewless 
animalcule  or  the  senseless  polype,  half  ani- 


mal and  half  plant,  and  ending  with  the  half 
fish  and  half  quadruped,  cetaceans,  and  their 
kindred  monsters.  Nor  was  the  ocean  pro- 
lific of  aquatic  animals  alone,  and  those  whose 
habitation  was  the  restless  world  of  waters, 
with  all  its  streams,  its  caves,  and  its  abysses, 
it  also  gave  birth  to  all  the  winged  and  fea- 
thered tribes — from  the  brilliant  humming 
bird  to  the  mighty  eagle  and  the  giant  vul- 
ture— that  people  and  enliven  the  atmospheric 
sea,  and  make  it  the  field  of  their  excursions. 
The  animals  created  on  this  day  were  destined 
to  dwell  or  move,  independent  of  the  earth, 
''n  a  fluid  medium  of  greater  or  less  tenuity, 
^^f^  for  that  purpose  were  fitted  with  appro- 
priate .,-,(]  peculiar  organs,  in  one  case  both 
for  respira,'.ion  and  locomotion,  in  the  other 
for  locomotion  ^rily 

Again  the  wora  of  power  Wa„  .,,^1 — , 
"  Let  the  earth  bring  forth,'"  and  instantly 
the  various  tribes  of  quacirupeds  issued  from 
her  teeming  womb,  varying  infir^itely  in  size, 
from  the  minute  harvest-mouse  to  the  giant 
bulk  of  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus;  then 
also  the  earth-born  reptiles,  whether  four- 
footed,  six-footed,  eight-footed,  or  many-foot, 
ed,  started  into  life,  and  connected  the  ter- 
restrial tribes  with  those  produced  from  the 
waters.  In  the  majority  of  these,  the  fins  of 
the  fishes  and  cetaceans,  and  the  wings  of  the 
birds,  were  replaced  by  legs  best  fitted  for 
motion  on  the  theatre  on  which  they  were  to 
act  their  part,  and  to  fulfil  the  will  of  their 
Creator. 

The  earth  was  now  completely  furnished 
and  decorated  to  receive  her  destined  king 
and  master.  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
stars,  were  shedding  their  kindly  influences 
upon  her ;  she  and  her  fellow  planets  had 
commenced  their  annual  and  diurnal  rc-roi« 
tions ;  the  plants  and  flowers,  her  first  born 
progeny,  had  sprung  out  of  her  bosom,  and 
covered  her  with  verdure  and  beauty ;  and 
the  fruit  and  forest  trees  flourishing  in  all 
their  glory  of  leaf,  blossom,  and  fruit,  were 
ready  to  minister  to  the  support,  comfort, 
and  enjoyment  of  their  future  lord  :  the  sea, 
the  air,  the  earth,  were  each  filled  with  their 
appropriate  inhabitants,  and  throughout  the 
whole  creation  was  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
life,  and  motion,  and  joy,  and  jubilee.  But 
still,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  apparent  glory 
and  activity  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  in 
the  new  created  world,  there  was  not  a  single 
being  endued  with  reason  and  understanding; 
one  that  could  elevate  its  thought  above  the 
glorious  and  wonderful  spectacle  to  the  great 
Author  of  it,  or  acknowledge  and  adore  its 
Creator.  Amidst  this  infinite  variety  of  be- 
inors  there  was  not  a  single  one  which  to  a 
material  body  added  an  immaterial  immortal 
soul ;  so  that  there  was  stiil  a  great  blank  in 
creation.  A  wonderful  and  magnificent  temple 
was  reared,  and  shone  in  glory  and  beauty, 
but  there  was  as  yet  no  priest  therein  to  offer 
up  incense  to  the  Deity  to  whom  it  was  dedi- 
cated. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  to  consider  the 
creation  of  him  for  whom  this  high  office  was 
reserved,  who,  as  king  and  priest,  was  to  ren- 
der to  the  common  Creator  the  praises  due 
from  all  created  things,  and  be  the  spokes- 


man for  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  terrestrial 
globe. 

The  vast  distance,  on  this  account,  inter- 
vening between  man  and  the  highest  animals 
in  the  scale  of  being,  appears  evident  from 
the  difl^erent  circumstances  attending  their 
creation.  When  they  were  brought  into  ex- 
istence, the  word  was — "  Let  the  ivaiers  bring 
forth — Let  the  earth  bring  forth,"  from  which 
it  should  seem  that  God  did  not  act  imme- 
diately in  their  creation,  except  by  his  agency 
on  those  powers  that  he  had  established  as 
rulers  in  nature,  and  by  which  he  ordinarily 
taketh  hold,  as  it  were,  of  the  material  uni- 
verse. But  when  a  being,  combining  the  spi- 
ritual with  the  material  world,  is  to  be  created, 
all  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  unite  imme- 
diatehj  in  the  work,  and  without  the  inter- 

manF  ife  /Al'^^.L.^g^"*',  " 
earth-born,  as  some  ancient  nations  claimed 
to  be,  but  born  of  God  ;  though,  as  Christ 
moistened  clay  when  he  was  about  to  exer- 
cise his  creative  power,  in  the  reforming  of 
an  eye ;  so  was  the  humid  earth  used  in  the 
creation  of  the  body  of  man  by  his  Maker, 
and  when  that  wonderful  machine,  with  its 
complex  apparatus  of  organs,  both  external 
and  internal,  was  finished ;  when  a  throne 
and  presence  chamber  were  prepared  for  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual,  and  governing  part 
of  his  nature,  and  that  wonder-working  pulp, 
the  brain,  with  its  silver  spinal  cord  and  in- 
finitely divaricated  threads,  already  fitted  for 
the  mastery  of  every  motive  organ,  was  in  a 
state  to  transmit,  without  obstruction,  each 
flux  and  reflux  of  that  subtile  fluid,  interme- 
diate, as  it  were,  between  matter  and  spirit, 
which  so  instantaneously  conveys  and  causes 
tu<.  -»-Pcution  of  the  commands  of  the  will  by 
every  external  uuairj  v^j^u... ,  fK„  k^a^rt 

was  ready  to  beat ;  the  lungs  to  play :  the 
blood  to  circulate  ;  and  every  other  system 
to  start  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  prescribed 
errand.  "  Then  the  Lord  God  breathed  into 
his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became 
a  living  soul."  He  was  now  installed  into  his 
kingdom  over  the  globe  which  he  inhabited, 
and  dominion  was  given  him  over  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  water,  of  the  air,  and  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  divine  image,  in  which  he 
was  to  be  created,  was  rendered  complete. 

Now,  the  generations  of  the  world  were 
perfect  and  healthful,  and  God  saw  every 
thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was 
very  good.  That  is, — every  individual  es- 
sence, whether  inanimate  or  animate,  was 
fitted  in  every  respect  to  answer  the  end  of 
its  creation,  and  perform  its  allotted  part  in 
contributing  to  the  general  welfare.  The  en- 
tire machine  was  now  in  action,  every  sepa- 
rate wheel  was  revolving,  and  the  will  of 
Him  who  contrived  and  fabricated  it  had  full 
and  uninterrupted  accomplishment.  The  in- 
stincts of  the  whole  circle  of  animals  urged 
them,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to  fulfil  their 
several  functions ;  I  mean  those  that  were 
necessary  to  the  then  state  of  things :  for  if 
the  instinct  of  the  predaceous  ones  was  not 
restrained,  they  would  soon  have  annihilated 
the  herbivorous  ones,  even  if,  as  Lightfoot 
supposes,  they  were  at  first  created  by  sevens. 
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They  must,  therefore,  originally  have  eaten 
grass  or  straw  like  the  ox,  and  neither  in- 
jured nor  destroyed  their  fellow-beasts  of  a 
more  harmless  character ;  this,  indeed,  ap- 
pears clearly  from  the  terms  of  the  original 
grant,—"  'i'o  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  there  is  life, 
I  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat.''''  And 
to  this  vegetable  diet,  before  the  close  of  the 
present  scene,  we  are  assured  they  shall  again 
return,  so  as  to  render  the  last  age  of  the 
world  as  happy  as  the  original  state  of  man 
in  Paradise. 


HENRY  CLAY  AND  THE  CHEROKEES. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  sketch  of 
a  speech  lately  delivered  at^a  mee.jo^  ^J?^ 

guished  man.  It  should  be  read  in  connec- 
tion with  the  speech  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
not  long  since  copied  into  "  The  Friend," 
and  the  letter  of  John  Ross,  and  the  Chero- 
kee memorial  subsequently  inserted. 

Mr.  Clay  animadverted  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  present  administration  towards  the  In- 
dian tribes.  It  had  been  productive  of  fraud, 
violence  and  injustice.  By  treaties  or  pre- 
tended treaties  made  with  them,  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Indians  had  been  de- 
frauded out  of  lands  of  immense  value,  under 
the  forms  of  reservation  which  had  gone  to 
enrich  individual  speculators.  By  our  ill 
treatment  to  them,  they  are  goaded  into  acts 
of  desperation  ;  and  then  the  sympathies  of  the 
whole  people  are  appealed  to  on  account  of  In- 
dian depredations.  The  object  of  this  policy 
is  to  remove  them  from  one  side  of  a  river, 
where  thev  arc  surmnnrlprl  K,j  ti—  -nites,  to 
,  ir  side,  where  they  will  soon  be  again 

surrounded  by  the  whites.  And  before  this 
process  of  removal  is  completed,  whilst  it  is 
yet  in  progress,  the  states  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood, west  of  the  Mississippi,  they  are 
placed,  are  calling  upon  the  general  govern- 
ment for  protection  against  the  danger  of  In- 
dian hostilities.  Already  two  regiments  of 
dragoons  have  been  raised  permanently  for 
that  purpose,  and  at  the  last  session  a  bill 
passed  the  senate  to  augment  the  standing- 
army  by  an  addition  of  four  thousand  men, 
and  the  chief  argument  urged  for  it  was  the 
concentration  of  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Thus  a  permanent  charge,  of  great 
annual  amount,  is  fastened  upon  the  country, 
to  carry  out  this  policy.  Taking  that  in 
view,  the  cost  of  the  Indian  treaties,  of  In- 
dian wars,  the  consequences  of  the  policy, 
and  other  expenses,  !Mr.  C.  believed  that  the 
cost  of  this  removing  policy,  would  not  fall 
much  short  of  30,000,000  before  it  was 
finally  completed. 

He  spoke  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  ratified 
at  the  last  session  of  congress.  No  vote  of 
the  senate,  since  he  had  been  a  member,  had 
given  him  more  pain,  or  excited  move  sur- 
prise. Gov.  Carroll,  of  Tennessee,  and  a 
Parson  Schermerhorn,  (a  disgrace  to  the 
pious  and  honourable  profession,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,)  had  been  jointly  appointed  to 


treat  with  the  Cherokee  nation,  composed, 
according'to  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
of  about  18,000  souls.  Gov.  Carroll  could 
not  attend,  and  the  whole  business  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  parson  exclusively.  The 
Cherokees,  in  general  council  in  September 
Inst,  appointed  a  committee  to  treat.  With 
them  he  did  not  treat.  Instead  of  treating 
with  them  for  the  purchase  of  the  Cherokee 
country,  he  made  a  proclamation  that  he 
would  at  a  specified  day  and  place,  within 
the  Cherokee  country,  treat  with  any  of  the 
Cherokees  who  would  attend  and  treat  with 
him ;  and  that  all  who  did  not  attend  should 
be  considered  as  assenting  and  bound  by  t^^ 
treaty  which  he  might  conclude, 
mean  time,  all  practicable  means  at  com- 
mand of  the  American  ne.goUp^'  '''T'*''  ""^'r 
^.         and  coerce  >Ae  attendance  of 

the  Indians. 

On  the  day  app'i'nted,  out  of  the  eighteen 
thousand,  some  nve  or  six  hundred,  including 
men,  wome")  and  children,  only  presented 
themselves,  and  many  of  these  formed  no 
part  of  the  Cherokees  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
aloae  having  right  to  sell  the  Cherokee  coun- 
ery.  With  some  seventy  or  eighty  Indians, 
he  patched  up  a  treaty  and  sent  it  to  Wash- 
ington. It  was  submitted  by  the  president  to 
the  senate.  And  it  had  not  been  there  many 
weeks  before  the  almost  united  voice  of  the 
Cherokee  people  was  raised  against  it.  Memo- 
rials, signed  or  subscribed  with  the  marks  of 
upwards  of  sixteen  thousand  Cherokees,  were 
laid  before  the  senate,  denying  the  Indian  au- 
thority upon  which  the  treaty  was  negotiated, 
and  solemnly  protesting  against  its  obligatory 
force  upon  the  Cherokee  people.  In  spite  of 
these  memorials,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
which  ^vas  made  by  himself  and  others  to  the 
ratification  ot  such  a  treaty,  it  was  ratified 
against  the  votes  of  fifteen  senators,  that  of 
his  colleague  and  himself  being  of  the  num- 
her.  And  thus  the  Cherokees,  a  people  who 
have  been  always  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  and  who  were  represented  at  Wash- 
ington by  delegates  as  civilized,  as  orderly 
and  decent  in  their  appearance  as  members 
of  congress,  are  stript  of  their  entire  country, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  five  million,  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  It  is  proper  and  just 
to  mention  that  one  senator  who  voted  for  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  (and  others  are  be- 
lieved to  have  acted  under  the  same  impres- 
sion) declared  in  his  place,  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  instrument  was  a  treaty;  and  that 
he  voted  for  it  because  he  apprehended  the 
Cherokees  would  be  exterminated  by  the 
whites  if  not  removed.  Mr.  Clay  had  be- 
lieved that  no  consequences,  however  deplor- 
able, could  justify  the  ratification  of  an  instru- 
ment, as  a  treaty,  which  was  deficient  in  the 
essential  requisite  of  the  concurrence  of  two 
contracting  parties.  But  he  believed,  also, 
that  these  consequences  might  have  been 
averted  by  the  proper  exercise  of  the  lawful 
authority  of  the  United  States. 


Cockchafer  Oil. — The  newspapers  state 
that  a  discovery  ha.s  k  en  made  at  Quedlin- 


burg,  likely  to  be  very  fatal  to  the  cockchafer 
race,  viz.  that  they  produce  oil  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  to  eight  of  their  own  measure. 
Nineteen  millions  had  already  submitted  to 
the  process  of  extraction,  and  died  a  hot 
death  for  the  sake  of  greasing  wheels. 


For  "  Tlie  Friend." 

The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  saw  the  light, 

The  smoothest  stream  that  ever  wandered  b}v 
The  fairest 'tar  upon  the  brow  of  night, 

Joyinj^and  sparliling  from  his  sphere  on  high^ 
Til-"  softest  glances  of  the  stockdove's  eye, 
■p'o  lily  pure,  llie  marybud  gold-bright, 
riic  gush  of  song  that  floodeth  all  the  sky. 
From  the  dear  flutterer  mounted  oat  of  sight — 
Are  not  so  pleasure-stirring  to  the  thought, 
Not  to  the  wounded  soul  so  full  of  balm — 
As  one  faint  glimpse  by  patient  waiting  caught. 
In  hour  of  introversion  still  and  calm, 
Of  that  sweet  face,  not  visibly  defined, 
But  rising  clearly  on  the  inner  mind. 

Altered  from  "  Auord." 


To  bear  with  the  imperfections  of  our 
neighbour,  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of  love 
we  owe  him. — Palmer^s  Aphorisms. 

THE  ISLES  OF  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE. 

The  islands,  more  than  a  thousand  in  num- 
ber, are  a  singular  formation  of  flat,  rectan- 
gular rock,  split,  as  it  were,  by  regular 
mathematical  fissures,  and  overflowed  nearly 
to  the  tops,  which  are  loaded  with  a  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  They  vary  in  size,  but 
the  generality  of  them  would  about  accom- 
modate a  tea-party  of  six.  The  water  is 
deep  enough  to  float  a  large  steamer  directly 
at  the  edge,  and  an  active  deer  would  leap 
across  from  one  to  the  other  in  any  direction. 
What  is  very  singular,  these  little  rocky  plat- 
forms are  covered  with  a  rich  loam,  and  car- 
peted with  iTioss  and  flowers,  while  immense 
trees  take  root  in  the  clefts,  and  interlace 
their  branches  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
islets,  shadowing  the  water  with  the  unsunned 
dimness  of  the  wilderness.  It  is  a  very  odd 
thing  to  glide  through  in  a  steamer.  The 
luxuriant  leaves  sweep  the  deck,  and  the 
black  funnel  parts  the  dropping  spray  as  it 
keeps  its  wny ;  and  you  may  pluck  the  blos- 
soms of  the  acacia,  or  the  rich  chestnut 
flowers,  sitting  on  the  taffrail.  Then  the  soli- 
tude and  silence  of  the  dim  and  still  waters 
are  continually  broken  by  the  plunge  and  leap 
of  the  wild  deer  springing  or  swimming  from 
one  island  to  another;  and  the  swift  and 
shadowy  canoe  of  the  Indian  glides  out  from 
some  unseen  channel,  and,  with  a  single  stroke 
of  his  broad  paddle,  he  vanishes  and  is  lost 
again,  even  to  the  ear. —  Willises  Inklings. 


Died,  on  the  loth  of  eighth  month,  in  Willistown, 
Chester  county,  Sarah,  wife  of  Eli  Matson,  in  the  2311 
year  of  her  age.  She  possessed  great  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  When 
on  her  death  bed  she  had  much  to  say  to  those  around 
her  on  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  another  life  ;  say- 
ing her  peace  was  made.  She  oflcn  appeared  in  sup- 
plrcation  that  her  patience  might  hold  out  to  the  end, 
desiriug  that  her  Heavenly  Father  might  take  her 
to  her  resting  place. 

Thus  we  see  that  many  are  prepared  in  retired  situ- 
ations, by  the  operation  of  the  spirit  of  grace  on  theic 
heart  to  enter  iato  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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For  "The  Friend." 
MEMOIR  OF   EDWARD  SMITH, 

LATE  OF  LONDON. 
(Concluded  ftom  page  3S0.) 

Although,  as  has  been  hinted,  he  had  been 
from  time  to  time  for  years  publicly  engaged 
to  offer  something  by  way  of  ministry  in  our 
religious  assemblies,  yet  such  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  the  case  for  a  considerable  in- 
terval ,•  and  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  last  first  day  he  attended 
meeting,  he  had  to  salute  his  friends  in  a 
brief  but  impressive  manner,  on  the  impor- 
tance of  all  present  knowing  themselves  to  be 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon meeting  on  that  day,  he  was  drawn  forth 
for  the  last  time  in  solemn  vocal  supplication. 
Also  in  the  intervals  of  the  same  day,  as  on 
each  succeeding  one  previous  to  his  being 
taken  ill,  his  great  circumspection  and  care 
was  evinced  in  almost  every  action,  that  he 
might  fill  up  his  measure  of  allotted  duty. 

With  regard  to  the  succeeding  volume, 
(the  Life  of  Wm.  Dewsbury,)  which  is  as  his 
dying  legacy  not  only  to  his  friends  in  reli- 
gious communion,  but  to  all  others  whom  it 
may  concern,  I  have  already  adverted  to  the 
great  industry  and  ardour  which  he  mani- 
fested in  the  prosecution  of  it ;  and  it  seems, 
that  the  flow  of  his  ideas  on  this  subject  was 
at  times  very  rapid,  even  faster  than  his  pen 
could  write  them ;  and  when  expostulated 
with  as  to  his  frequent  practice  of  very  early 
rising,  when  nature  had  but  barely  been  sup- 
plied with  needful  rest,  he  would  signify  it 
was  a  relief  to  him,  when  his  mind  was  in 
his  work,  to  be  able  then  to  set  his  hand  also 
to  it.  So  fervently  did  he  enter  into  the  spi- 
rit which  animated  the  devoted  Dewsbury, 
that  the  whole  train  of  his  thoughts  seemed 
to  run  in  the  same  channel,  and  his  counte- 
nance, full  of  serious  serenity,  often  presented 
a -striking  index  of  the  state  of  his  mind,  and 
of  his  religious  prospects  during  this  period. 

But  these  may  be  further  shown,  I  trust  to 
the  comfort  of  his  friends,  by  extracts  from 
two  letters,  one  dated  8th  month,  1334,  the 
other  addressed  to  his  mother-in-law  on  the 
21st  of  11th  month,  only  five  days  before  his 
illness  commenced. 

"  It  is  a  time  when  the  few  have  to  suffer 
for  the  many.  And  how  can  it  be  otherwise, 
when  we  look  at  the  state  of  our  once  highly 
gifted  Society,  whether  our  view  be  directed 
to  individuals  or  to  the  body.  A  degree  of 
something  like  dismay  sometimes  overspreads 
the  mind,  when  the  very  low  and  mixed  state 
of  things  amongst  us  is  coupled  with  our  own 
ipeculiar  temptations  and  infirmities ;  and  we 
are  ready  to  conclude,  that  the  Society  has 
Ifallen,  never  to  rise  again,  and  become  as 
formerly  lights  in  the  world,  a  city  set  upon 
a  hill.  Nor  do  I  believe  it  at  all  likely  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  unless  a  living  con- 
cern gradually  pervade  the  body,  spreading 
from  one  to  another,  to  walk  in  faithfulness 
before  the  Lord,  as  he  is  pleased  to  manifest 
bis  will  to  us,  which,  as  it  is  obeyed,  is  our 
ianctiiication.  What  may  arise  out  of  such  a 
iving  concern  in  the  few,  I  cannot  easily  say ; 


but  we  may  say,  that  without  it,  there  is  no 
ground  of  hope.  For,  as  our  valued  and  ex- 
perienced friend,  Sarah  Grubb,  says,  '  If 
Friends  prove  unfaithful,  and  are  ultimately 
on  that  account  cast  aside,  the  Lord  will 
nevertheless  have  such  a  people.'  I  can  truly 
say,  that  my  feeling  and  faith  have  often 
gone  with  her,  and  a  hope  has  arisen  that 
the  Lord  will  in  his  great  mercy  be  entreated 
for  this  people,  and  that  a  remnant  will  be 
preserved,  by  whom  Jacob  will  arise  again 
in  dignity  and  strength. 

"  When  I  remember  how  clear  these  things 
appeared  to  my  mind  many  years  ago,  and 
feel  at  the  same  time  how  I  have  had  to  go 
mourning  because  of  the  oppression  of  the 
enemy,  it  is  hard  to  believe  to  any  great  ex- 
tent that  any  good  thing  can  befall  us.  But 
what  a  favour  it  is  to  feel  the  preserving  hand 
of  our  God,  enabling  us  to  breathe  to  him  for 
ourselves  and  one  for  another,  that  the  quick- 
ening virtue  of  his  own  life  may  so  spring  up 
in  us,  as  to  carry  us  over  the  present  season 
of  trial  and  dismay,  of  temptation  and  weak- 
ness, of  fleshly  and  spiritual  corruption,  until 
a  fresh  planting  take  place  amongst  us  by  his 
own  power  and  to  his  own  praise.  Alas  !  my 
dear  ,  if  such  a  favour  should  be  per- 
mitted to  our  poor  Society,  and  such  an  one 
as  thy  [correspondent]  should  not,  through 
unwatchfulness,  or  unfaithfulness,  become  a 
partaker  thereof,  how  lamentable  would  it  be ! 
I  do  often  feel  to  stand  in  need  of  the  prayers 
of  my  friends,  in  a  very  especial  mamier, 
that  every  thing  may  be  slain  in  me,  which 
tends  to  impede  the  great  work  of  regenera- 
tion and  sanctification  in  my  soul." 

The  extract  to  his  mother  is  as  follows : — 
"  My  mind  is  and  has  been  occupied  in  con- 
sidering the  state  of  things  amongst  us,  as  a 
peculiar  and  highly  professing  people  ;  often 
with  desires,  that  it  might  please  Him,  who 
raised  up  this  Society  to  be  a  living  people 
to  himself,  to  turn  his  hand  upon  us,  even  on 
the  little  ones,  and  by  his  purifying  opera- 
tions as  of  old,  purge  away  all  the  dross,  and 
the  tin,  and  the  reprobate  silver,  of  which, 
no  doubt,  there  is  abundance  amongst  us. 
Alas !  the  lukewarmness  and  ease  that  have 
crept  over  many,  who  for  the  ease  of  the 
flesh  are  willing  to  bear  the  burden  of  sin,  or 
who,  not  sensible  of  their  burden,  live  at  ease 
in  the  flesh,  and  are  at  home  in  the  body, 
having  taken  up  their  rest  in  this  transitory 
state  of  being.  When  such  is  the  case,  so 
extensively  as  it  is  with  a  highly  professing 
people,  any  thing  dispensed  to  us  such  as 
should  have  the  effect  of  arousing  us  from 
this  lethargy,  though  it  might  seem  a  judg- 
ment, and  have  all  the  pain  and  affliction  of 
one,  would  in  reality  be  a  mercy  in  disguise. 

"  With  all  the  thoughts  that  arise  in  the 
mind  connected  with  these  subjects,  there  is 
a  spot  or  two  on  which  the  poor  mind  is  able 
to  rest  itself  as  a  foundation  of  hope.  We 
may  trust,  that  one  of  a  city,  or  two  of  a 
family,  may  prove  that  they  are  seeking  to 
know  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  desiring 
to  be  found  of  him  not  clothed  with  their  own 
righteousness,  but  with  that  which  is  by  faith 
in  him.  In  addition  to  this,  which  is  cheer- 
ing, there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  prepara- 


tion has  been  making  in  the  hearts  of  many 
not  now  with  us,  for  the  more  full  reception 
of  those  truths,  which  our  early  Friends  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  declared  to  be  eternal, 
fundamental,  and  designed  to  cover  the  whole 
earth. 

"  Under  these  views,  what  a  favour,  dear 
mother,  to  feel  the  mind  drawn  out  to  suppli- 
cate on  behalf  of  all  those  who  are  near,  and 
those  who  are  afar  off,  that  the  Lord  in  wrath 
would  be  pleased  to  remember  mercy.  May 
it  be  our  concern  increasingly,  to  pray  for 
the  peace  of  Jerusalem  and  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  borders  of  Zion,  seeing  that  the 
Lord  hath  said,  it  shall  be  the  glory  of  the 
whole  earth." 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Edward  Smith  had 
penned  the  above,  being  tho  26th  of  the 
month,  his  illness  commenced.  He  took  a 
severe  cold,  in  calling  on  an  invalid,  whom 
he  thought  he  should  have  earlier  visited ; 
and  remarked,  that  it  would  be  a  lesson  to 
liim  for  the  future  not  to  delay  such  visits  of 
love.  Fever  ensued ;  and,  notwithstanding 
every  usual  means,  the  brain  in  a  few  days 
became  affected.  During  the  intervals  of  de- 
lirium, although  the  prostration  of  bodily  and 
mental  powers  was  great,  he  was  still  able, 
up  to  so  late  a  period  as  two  days  before  his 
release,  to  recognize  those  about  him,  and 
would  hold  out  his  hand  affectionately  to  his 
wife,  motioning  her  to  sit  down  beside  him. 
And  on  one  occasion,  in  the  evening  of  seventh 
day,  the  6th  of  twelfth  month,  when  a  near 
relative,  who  had  been  waiting  upon  him,  no- 
ticed that  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  he 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  pain?  Edward 
quickly  replied,  "  Pain  ?  no  !  I  have  had  pain 
in  times  past  for  sins  unrepented  of ;  but  now 
I  have  none,  not  any adding  sometniug 
more  by  way  of  advice  to  the  individual,  in  a 
collected  strain.  He  took  his  sister's  hand, 
and  adverted  to  her  having  left  him  in  health 
a  short  time  before,  remarking,  "  What  poor 
creatures  we  are !"  Although  incapable  of 
much  reflection,  his  evident  consciousness, 
and  affectionate  sensibility  at  this  juncture, 
was  very  consolatory  to  his  surviving  rela- 
tives and  friends,  leaving  no  doubt  with  them, 
from  the  calm  serenity  of  his  mind,  with  re- 
gard to  his  preparation  for  the  awful  change 
which  now  awaited  him.  Although  respira- 
tion became  increasingly  difficult,  he  did  not 
appear  to  sufler  much,  lying  very  still.  About 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  twelfth 
month,  1834,  without  a  struggle,  he  breathed 
his  last;  and  is  doubtless  joined  to  that  in- 
numerable company,  whom  John  saw  before 
the  throne  of  God,  "  which  came  out  of  great 
tribulation,  and  had  washed  their  robes  and 
made  them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

His  remains  were  interred  in  Friends'  bu- 
rial ground,  near  Bunhill  Fields,  London,  on 
the  following  sixth  day  ;  and  the  deep  and 
general  feeling  that  pervaded  those  assembled 
on  that  solemn  occasion,  exceeded  the  ex- 
pression of  words. 

Rest  then^  my  soul,  with  humble  bliss  content» 
Nor  let  thy  time  in  vain  pursuits  be  spent ! 
To  higher  joys  be  all  thy  hopes  confined, 
For  these  alone  can  satisfy  the  mind. 

Gent.  Mag. 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Justification  hy  Faith  in  Christ. 

(ConcUuieil  from  page  ;170.) 

The  third  thing  proposed  to  be  considered 
is,  concerning  the  necessity  of  good  works  to 
jusiiji  cation. 

But  if  it  be  queried,  Whether  we  have  net 
said,  or  will  not  affirm,  that  a  man  is  justi- 
fied  hy  works  ? 

I  answer  :  I  hope  none  need,  neither  ought 
to  take  offence,  if  in  this  mutter  we  use  the 
plain  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  saith 
expressly  in  answer  hereunto,  James  ii.  24. 
"  Ye  see  then  how  that  by  works  a  man  is 
justified,  and  not  by  faith  only.'*  I  shall  not 
offer  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  saying,  since 
what  is  said  in  this  chapter  by  the  apostle  is 
sufficient  to  convince  any  man  that  will  read 
and  believe  it ;  I  shall  only  from  this  derive 
this  one  argument. 

If  no  man  can  be  justified  without  faith, 
and  no  faith  be  living,  nor  yet  available  to 
justification  without  works,  then  works  are 
necessary  to  justijication. 

But  the  first  is  true  ;  therefore  the  last. 

For  this  truth  is  so  apparent  and  evident 
in  the  Scriptures,  that  for  the  proof  of  it  we 
might  transcribe  most  of  the  precepts  of  the 
gospel.  I  shall  instance  a  few,  which  of 
themselves  do  so  clearly  assert  the  thing  in 
question,  that  they  need  no  commentary,  nor 
further  demonstration.  And  then  I  shall  an- 
swer the  objections  made  against  this,  which 
indeed  are  the  arguments  used  for  the  con- 
trary opinion.  Heb.  xii.  14,  "  Without  holi- 
ness no  man  shall  see  God."  Mat.  vii.  21, 
"  Not  every  one  that  sailh  unto  me.  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  doth  the  will  of  my  Father  which 
is~in  heaven."  John  xiii.  17,  "If  ye  know 
these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them." 
1  Cor.  vii.  19,  "  Circumcision  is  nothing, 
and  uncircunicision  is  nothing,  but  the  keep- 
ing of  the  commandments  of  God."  Rev. 
xxii.  14,  "Blessed  are  they  that  do  his  com- 
mandments, that  they  may  h'.ive  right  to  the 
tree  of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the 
gates  into  the  city  ;"  and  many  more  that 
might  be  instanced.    From  all  this  I  argue  : 

If  those  only  can  enter  into  the  Idngdom 
that  do  the  will  of  the  Father ;  if  those  be 
accounted  only  the  ^L'isc.  builders  and  happy 
that  do  the  sayings  of  Christ ;  if  no  observa- 
tions avail,  but  only  the  keeping  of  the  com- 
mandments ;  and  if  they  be  blessed  that  do 
the  commandmentH,  and  thereby  have  right  to 
the  tree  of  life,  and  entrance  through  the 
gales  into  the  city;  then  works  arc  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation  and  jnstif  cation. 

Rut  the  first  is  true ;  and  therefore  also  the 
last. 

The  consequence  of  the  antecedent  is  so 
clear  and  evident,  that  I  think  no  man  of 
sound  reason  will  call  for  a  proof  of  it. 

But  thfy  object.  That  works  are  not  neces- 
sary tojtisli  f  cation :  [-"irst,  because  of  that  say- 
ing of  Christ,  Luke  xvii.  10,  "When  ye  shall 
have  done  all  these  things  that  arc  command- 
ed you,  say,  we  arc  unprofitable  servants." 

Answer;  As  to  God  we  are  indeed  unpro- 
fitable, for  he  ncedeth  nothing,  neither  can 


we  add  any  thing  unto  him  ;  but  as  to  our- 
selves, we  are  not  unprofitable ;  else  it  might 
be  said,  that  it  is  not  profitable  for  a  man  to 
keep  God's  commandments ;  which  is  most 
absurd,  and  would  contradict  Christ's  doctrine 
throughout.  Doth  not  Christ,  Mat.  v.  through 
all  those  beatitudes,  pronounce  men  blessed 
for  their  purity,  for  their  meekness,  for  their 
peaceableness,  &c.  ?  And  is  not  then  that  for 
which  Christ  pronounceth  men  blessed,  profit- 
able unto  them  ?  Moreover,  Mat.  xxv.  21,  23, 
doth  not  Christ  pronounce  the  men  good  and 
faithful  servants  that  improved  their  talents  ? 
Was  not  their  doing  of  that  then  profitable 
unto  them?  And  verse  30,  it  i^  said  of  him 
that  hid  his  talent,  and  did  not  improve  it, 
"  Cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  utter 
darkness."  If,  then,  not  improving  of  the 
talent  made  the  man  unprofitable,  and  he  was 
therefore  cast  into  utter  darkness,  it  will  fol- 
low by  the  rule  of  contraries,  so  far  at  least 
that  the  improving  made  the  other  profitable  ; 
seeing,  if  our  adversaries  will  allow  us  to  be- 
lieve Christ's  words,  this  is  made  a  reason. 
and  so  at  least  a  cause  instrumental  of  their 
acceptance  ;  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
sei'vant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many 
things  ;  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Secondly,  They  object  those  sayings  of  the 
apostle,  where  he  excludes  the  deeds  of  the 
law  from  justification  ;  as  first,  Rom.  iii.  20, 
"  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there 
shall  be  no  flesh  justified  in  his  sight."  And 
verse  28,  "Therefore  we  conclude,  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the 
law." 

Answer.  We  have  shown  already  what 
place  we  give  to  works,  even  to  the  best  of 
works,  in  jiistif  cation ;  and  how  we  ascribe 
its  immediate  and  formal  cause  to  the  worker 
brought  forth  in  us,  but  not  to  the  works. 
But  in  answer  to  this  objection,  I  sa}',  there 
is  a  great  difference  betwixt  the  works  of  the 
law,  and  those  of  grace,  or  of  the  gospel. 
The  first  are  excluded,  the  second  not,  but 
are  necessary.  The  first  are  those  which  are 
performed  in  man's  own  will,  and  by  his 
strength,  in  a  conformity  to  tlie  outward  law 
and  letter  ;  and  therefore  are  man's  own  im- 
perfect works,  or  works  of  the  law,  which 
makes  nothing  perfect :  and  to  this  belong  all 
the  ceremonies,  purifications,  washings,  and 
traditions  of  the  Jews.  The  second  are  the 
works  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  in  the  heart, 
wrought  in  conformity  to  the  inward  and  spi- 
ritual law;  which  works  are  not  wrought  in 
man's  will,  nor  by  his  power  and  ability,  but 
in  and  by  the  power  and  Spirit  of  Christ  in 
us,  and  therefore  are  jnire  and  perfect  in  their 
kind,  (as  shall  hereafter  be  proved)  and  may 
be  called  Christ's  works,  for  that  he  is  the 
immediate  author  and  worker  of  them  :  such 
tcorks  we  afiirm  absolutely  necessary  to  Jv.sli- 
ficalion,  so  that  a  man  cannot  be  justified 
without  them  ;  and  all  faith  without  them  is 
dead  and  useless,  as  the  ajiostlc  James  saith. 
Now,  that  such  a  distinction  is  to  be  admitted, 
and  that  the  jrorAs  excluded  by  the  apostle  in 
the  matter  of  justification  are  of  the  first 
kind,  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the  occasign 
of  the  apostle's  mentioning  this,  as  well  here, 


as  throughout  his  epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
where  he  speaks  of  this  matter,  and  to  this 
purpose  at  large  :  which  was  this.  That 
whereas  many  of  the  Gentiles,  that  were  not 
of  the  race  or  seed  of  Abraham,  as  concern- 
ing the  flesh,  were  come  to  be  converted  to 
the  Christian  faith,  and  to  believe  in  him, 
some  of  those,  that  were  of  the  Jeivish  pro- 
selytes, thought  to  subject  the  faithful  and 
believing  Gentiles  to  the  legal  ceremonies  and 
observations,  as  necessary  to  their  justifica- 
tion :  this  gave  the  apostle  Paul  occasion  at 
length,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  Gala- 
tians, and  elsewhere,  to  show  the  use  and 
tendency  of  the  law,  and  of  its  works,  and  to 
contra-distinguish  them  from  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  the  righteousness  thereof:  show- 
ing how  the  former  was  ceased  and  become 
ineffectual,  the  other  remaining,  and  yet  ne- 
cessary. And  that  the  works  excluded  by 
the  apostle  are  of  this  kind  of  works  of  the 
law,  appears  by  the  whole  strain  of  his 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  chap,  i,  ii,  iii,  and 
iv.  For  after,  in  chap,  iv.,  he  upbraideth 
them  for  their  returning  unto  the  observation 
of  days  and  times,  and  that,  in  the  beginning 
of  chap,  v.,  he  showeth  them  their  folly,  and 
the  evil  consequence  of  adhering  to  the  cere- 
monies of  circumcision,  then  he  adds,  ver.  6., 
"  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision 
nor  uncircumcision  availeth,  but  faith,  which 
worketh  by  love ;"  and  thus  he  concludes 
again,  chap.  vi.  ver.  15.  "  For  in  Christ  Je- 
sus neither  circumcision  availeth,  nor  uncir- 
cumcision, but  a  new  creature."  From  which 
places  appeareth  that  distinction  of  works  be- 
fore-mentioned, whereof  the  one  is  excluded, 
the  other  necessary  to  justification.  For  the 
apostle  showeth  here,  that  circumcision 
(which  word  is  often  used  to  comprehend 
the  whole  ceremonies  and  legal  performances 
of  the  Jews)  is  not  necessarj',  nor  doth  avail. 
Here  then  are  the  works  which  are  excluded, 
by  which  no  man  is  justified  ;  but  faith,  which 
worketh  hy  love,  but  the  new  creature,  this  is 
that  which  availeth,  which  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary:  {or  faith,  that  worketh  by  lore,  can- 
not be  without  tcorks  ;  for,  as  it  is  said  in  the 
same  fifth  chapter,  ver.  22,  "  Love  is  a  work 
of  the  Spirit ;"  also  the  new  creature,  if  it 
avail  and  be  necessary,  cannot  be  without 
w  orks  ;  seeing  it  is  natural  for  it  to  bring  I 
forth  works  of  righteousness.  Again,  that 
the  apostle  no  ways  intends  to  exclude  such 
good  works  appears,  in  that,  in  the  same 
epistle,  he  exhorts  the  Galatians  to  them, 
and  holds  forth  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  them,  and  that  very  plainly,  chap.  vi.  ver. 
7,  8,  9.  .  "  Be  not  deceived  (saith  he)  God  is 
not  mocked  ;  for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  also  reap  :  for  he  that  soweth  to 
the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption ; 
but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  shall  of  the  I 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting.  And  let  us  not  f 
be  weary  of  well-doing,  for  in  due  season  we  I 
shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not."  Doth  it  not  | 
hereby  appear,  how  necessary  the  apostle  I 
would  have  the  Galatians  know  that  he  1 
esteemed  good  works  to  be  ?  To  wit,  not  I 
the  outward  ceremonies  and  traditions  of  the  f 
law,  but  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  mentioned  a 
little  before  ;  by  which  Spirit  he  would  have 
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them  to  be  led,  and  walk  in  those  good  works  ; 
as  also,  how  much  he  ascribed  to  these  good 
works,  by  which  he  affirms  life  everlasting  is 
reaped.  Now,  that  cannot  be  useless  to  man's 
justification,  which  capacitates  him  to  reap  so 
rich  an  harvest. 

But  lastly ;  For  a  full  answer  to  this  ob- 
jection, and  for  the  establishing  of  this  doc- 
trine of  good  works,  I  shall  instance  another 
saying  of  the  same  apostle  Paul,  which  our  ad- 
versaries also  in  the  blindness  of  their  minds 
make  use  of  against  us  ;  to  wit,  Titus  iii.  5. 
"  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we 
have  been  done,  but  according  to  his  mercy 
he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  regeneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  It  is  ge- 
nerally granted  by  all,  that  [srt»ecZ]  is  here  all 
one  as  if  it  had  been  said  [jvstijlcd.']  Now, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  works  here  mentioned  : 
one  by  which  we  are  not  saved,  that  is,  not 
justified  ;  and  another  by  which  we  are  saved, 
or  justified.  The  first,  the  works  of  right- 
eousness which  we  have  wrought,  that  is, 
which  we  in  our  first  fallen  nature,  by  our  own 
strength,  have  wrought,  our  own  legal  per- 
formances, and  therefore  may  truly  and  pro- 
perly be  called  ours,  whatever  specious  ap- 
pearances they  may  have.  And  that  it  must 
needs  and  ought  to  be  so  understood,  doth 
appear  from  the  other  part,  By  the  ivasliing 
of  regeneration,  and  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  seeing  regeneration  is  a  work  com- 
prehensive of  many  good  tvorks,  even  of  all 
those  which  are  called  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit. 

Now  in  case  it  should  be  objected.  That 
these  may  also  be  called  ours,  because  ilt ought 
in  us,  and  also  by  us  many  times  as  instru- 
ments : 

I  answer :  It  is  far  otherwise  than  the  for- 
mer ;  for  in  the  first  we  are  yet  alive  in  our 
own  natural  state,  unrenewed,  working  of  our- 
selves, seeking  to  save  ourselves,  by  imitating 
and  endeavouring  a  conformity  to  the  outward 
letter  of  the  law ;  and  so  wrestling  and  striv- 
ing in  the  carnal  mind,  that  is  enmity  to  God, 
and  in  the  cursed  will  not  yet  subdued.  But 
in  this  second  we  are  crucified  with  Christ, 
we  are  become  dead  tcith  him,  have  partaken 
of  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings,  are  made 
conformable  to  his  death  ;  and  our  first  man, 
our  old  man  tvith  all  his  deeds,  as  well  the 
openly  wicked  as  the  seemingly  righteous, 
our  legal  endeavours  and  foolish  wrestlings, 
are  all  buried  and  nailed  to  the  cross  of 
Christ;  and  so  it  is  no  more  ive,  but  Christ 
alive  in  us,  the  woi'ker  in  us.  So  that  though 
it  be  we  in  a  sense,  yet  it  is  according  to  that 
of  the  apostle  to  the  same  GalaUans,  chap.  ii. 
ver.  20 — "  I  am  crucified,  nevertheless  I  live, 
yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  not  I,  but 
the  grace  of  Christ  in  me."  These  works 
are  especially  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  the  grace  of  God  in  us,  as  being 
immediately  thereby  acted  and  led  in  them, 
and  enabled  to  perform  them.  And  this  man- 
ner of  speech  is  not  strained,  but  familiar  to 
the  apostles,  as  appears.  Gal.  ii.  8.  "  For  he 
that  wrought  effectually  in  Peter  to  the  apos- 
tleship  of  the  circumcision,  the  same  was 
mighty  in  me,"  &c.  Phil.  ii.  13.  "  For  it  is 
God  which  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and 


to  do,"  &c.  So  that  it  appears  by  this  place, 
that  since  the  washing  of  regeneration  is  ne- 
cessary to  justification,  and  that  regeneration 
comprehends  works,  woi-ks  are  necessary;  and 
that  these  works  of  the  law  that  are  excluded, 
are  different  "from  these  that  are  necessary 
and  admitted. 

[Most  of  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  be- 
ing occupied  in  further  illustration  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  works  of  the  law  and  the 
righteousness  of  Christ,  we  shall  close  our 
citations  with  the  author's  concluding  re- 
marks.] 

Let  none  be  so  bold  as  to  mock  God,  sup- 
posing themselves  justified  and  accepted  in 
the  sight  of  God,  by  virtue  of  Christ's  death 
and  sufierings,  while  they  remain  utisanctified 
and  unjustified  in  their  own  lieaitta,  and  poU 
luted  in  their  sins,  lest  their  hope  prove  that 
of  the  hypocrite,  which  perisheth.  Neither 
let  any  foolishly  imagine,  that  they  can  by 
their  own  works,  or  by  the  performance  of 
any  ceremonies  or  traditions,  or  by  the  giv- 
ing of  gold  or  money,  or  by  afflicting  their 
bodies  in  will-worship  and  voluntary  humilit)', 
or  foolishly  striving  to  conform  their  way  to 
the  outward  letter  of  the  law,  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  merit  before  God,  or  draw  a 
debt  upon  him,  or  that  any  man  or  men  have 
power  to  make  such  kind  of  things  effectual 
to  their  justification,  lest  they  be  found  fool- 
ish boasters  and  strangers  to  Christ  and  his 
righteousness  indeed.  But  blessed  for  ever 
are  they,  that  having  truly  had  a  sense  of 
their  own  unworthiness  and  sinfulness,  and 
having  seen  all  their  own  endeavours  and 
performances  fruitless  and  vain,  and  beheld 
their  own  emptiness,  and  the  vanity  of  their 
vain  hopes,  faith  and  confidence,  while  they 
remained  inwardly  pricked,  pursued,  and  con- 
demned, by  God's  Holy  witness  in  their  hearts, 
and  so  having  applied  themselves  thereto,  and 
suffered  his  grace  to  work  in  them,  are  be- 
come changed  and  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  minds,  passed  from  death  to  life,  and 
know  Jesus  arisen  in  them,  working  both  the 
will  and  the  deed  ;  and  so  having  put  on  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  effect  are  clothed  with 
him,  and  partake  of  his  righteousness  and 
nature  ;  such  can  draw  near  to  the  Lord  with 
boldness,  and  know  their  acceptance  in  and  by 
him ;  hi  whom,  and  in  as  many  as  are  found 
in  him,  the  Father  is  well  pleased. 

TH031AS  SHILLITOE. 

The  following  obituary,  taken  from  an 
English  paper,  has  been  presented  for  in- 
sertion, in  the  persuasion  that  it  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
generally. 

From  the  "  Patriot,"  June,  1836. 

Died,  on  the  12th  instant,  at  his  residence 
.at  Totenham,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  Tho- 
mas Shiilitoe,  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  many  years  a  minister  in  that 
religious  community.  He  was  very  exten- 
sively known,  both  in  and  out  of  his  own  So- 
ciety, for  his  Christian  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter, his  integrity,  and  his  unwearied  efforts  to 
relieve  the  wants  of  his  fellow-men.  In  the 
character  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  he  had 


travelled  very  extenssively,  not  only  through- 
out Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  in  Ame- 
rica, and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and,  in 
foreign  countries,  as  well  as  at  home,  had 
often  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  oppres.sed,  the 
ignorant,  and  the  afflicted,  before  those  in  au- 
thority. The  suppression  of  vice,  and  the 
advancement  of  religion  and  virtue,  were  ob- 
jects for  which  he  diligently  laboured.  After 
a  long  life,  conspicuously  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Creator,  and  his  fellow  creatures, 
this  humble  servant  of  the  Lord  was  favoured 
with  a  peaceful  close,  testifying  that  he  had 
no  dependence  on  any  works  of  righteousness 
which  he  had  done,  but  that  his  only  hope  of 
salvation  was  in  the  mercies  of  God,  in  Christ 
Jesus,  through  whose  merits  alone  he  looked 
with  confidence  for  acceptance.  "  Mark  the 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the 
end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

REFORM  A310NG  COLOURED  PEOPLE. 

The  Philadelphia  National  Enquirer  gives 
a  full  report  of  a  meeting  of  the  American 
floral  Reform  Society  of  Coloured  People, 
held  in  that  city  recently,  and  in  session 
three  days.  James  Forten,  Sen.  presided, 
and  opened  the  meeting  by  some  very  apt 
remarks,  contrasting  the  situation  of  the  co- 
loured people  in  1780,  and  that  of  the  present 
time.  A  sermon  was  delivered  on  the  occa- 
sion by  C.  Gardner. 

William  VVatkins  offered  the  following  re- 
solution, which  he  enforced  by  a  speech, 
which  is  highly  spoken  of,  and  ordered  to  be, 
printed  : 

"  Resolved,  That  a  good  education  is  the 
most  valuable  blessing  that  we,  as  a  people, 
can  bestow  upon  the  rising  generation." 

Resolutions  weie  also  adopted,  retumino- 
their  warmest  thanks  to  those  "schools  which 
have  so  far  discarded  the  popular  prejudices 
of  the  day,  as  to  a'dmit  coloured  youth  to  an 
equal  participation  of  the  benefits  they  are 
designed  to  confer,"  and  encouraging  the  co- 
loured population  to  avail  themselves  of  all 
the  privileges  offered  to  them. 

The  following  resolutions  were  offered  by 
W.  Watkins,  and  adopted  : 

"  Whereas,  the  good  or  bad  conduct  of 
those  of  our  people  who  are  employed  either 
as  domestics  in  private  houses,  or  as  porters 
in  public  stores,  or  otherwise,  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  our  destinies  as  a  people  in 
this  country — therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sincere  desire  of 
this  society,  that  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
others  who  have  influence  over  persons  so 
employed,  should  frequently,  though  kindly, 
entreat  them  to  cultivate  in  their  intercourse 
with  their  employers,  an  obliging  disposition, 
and  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned  them 
with  scrupulous  punctuality,  and  Christian 
fidelity. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  society  earnestly  re- 
commends to  teachers  of  youth,  to  instil  into 
the  minds  of  their  juvenile  charge  the  love  of 
truth,  principles  of  rigid  honesty,  habits  of 
sobriety  and  industry,  a  sacred  regard  for  the 
sabbath  day,  and  the  injunctions  of  Chris- 
tianity,— and  thus  prospectively  to  prepare 
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them  to  fill  honourably  and  religiously  the 
stations  they  may  be  called  upon  to  occupy. 

"  Resolved,  That  while  such  a  course  of  in- 
struction cannot  but  result  in  positive  benefits 
to  the  rising  generation ;  it  will  procure  for 
us  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  magnanimous, — and  what  is  incom- 
parably more  valuable,  the  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  him  who  is  mighty  to  save,  and 
strong  to  deliver. 

"  Resolved,  That  each  auxiliary  society  re- 
presented in  this  meeting,  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  presenting  a  copy  of  the  forego- 
ing preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  presiding 
ministers  of  our  different  churches,  and  to  the 
teachers  of  our  several  schools,  and  respect- 
fully to  request  their  co-operation  in  carrying 
into  practical  effect  the  design  of  these  reso- 
hitions." 

A  committee  of  three  was  "  appointed  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  Christian  churches, 
imploring  them  to  exert  their  utmost  energies 
towards  destroying  the  unholy  prejudice  that 
exists  against  colour," — and  another  commit- 
tee "  to  draft  an  address  to  the  coloured 
churches,  i-equesting  them  to  take  measures 
to  admonish  their  members  against  aiding 
the  system  of  American  slavery  by  using  the 
products  of  slave  labour." 

On  motion  of  W.  Whipper  : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  principles  of  peace 
and  non-resistance,  ought  to  be  practised  un- 
der all  circumstances,  by  every  lover  of  reli- 
gion and  good  order. 

"  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  our 
Temperance  Societies  to  adopt  the  principles 
of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors,  as  the  only  safe  remedy  against 
drunkenness." 

After  a  lively  and  interesting  discussion 
between  several  of  the  members,  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
society,  Robert  Purves  made  an  eloquent 
speech  on  the  system  of  American  slavery. 

James  Gloucester  addressed  the  society  on 
the  subject  of  moral  power,  and  was  followed 
by  Charles  Gardner  on  the  evils  of  slavery. 
He  proved  most  satisfactorily  that  much  of 
the  wretcliedness,  and  vice,  and  degradation 
of  the  coloured  people,  "is  wholly  attributable 
to  the  deterioratinji  influences  of  that  bli";ht- 
ing  system  of  oppression,  which  cramps  the 
genius,  darkens  intellect,  and  poisons  mo- 
rals." 

James  Fortcn,  Jr.  succeeded,  in  an  ani- 
mated and  eloquent  speech  on  education.  "It 
was,"  says  the  Enquirer,  "  a  warm  and  spon- 
taneous effusion  of  the  soul,  elicited  on  hear- 
ing the  discourse  on  the  same  subject  by  Wm. 
NVatkins  of  Baltimore." 

Other  speakers  offered  appropriate  re- 
marks, when,  after  singing  a  hymn,  and 
uniting  in  prayer,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Communicated  for  "  The  Friend." 

Died,  at  his  residence,  Green  county,  in 
the  state  of  Tennessee,  on  the  14th  of  tenth 
month,  183.5,  Isaac  Hanmer,  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

This  valued  Friend,  was  of  German  pa- 
rentage, and  in  the  course  of  his  religious  la- 


bours as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  had  visited 
most  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  on  this  conti- 
nent, and  was  extensively  known,  and  as  gene- 
rally beloved  by  those  who  became  acquainted 
with  him.  His  humble,  unobtrusive  deport- 
ment, and  the  constant  watchfulness  manifested 
in  his  daily  walk,  lest,  either  by  conversation 
or  conduct  he  might  injure  the  good  cause  he 
was  concerned  to  advocate,  rendered  his  ex- 
ample a  practical  comment  upon  the  precepts 
he  inculcated,  and  we  think  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  he  adorned  the  doctrine  he  preached. 
Though  neither  learned  or  eloquent,  his  mi- 
nistry was  sound  and  edifying. 

In  the  year  1826,  he  paid  a  religious  visit 
to  Friends  in  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  and 
his  returning  certificates  bore  testimony  that 
his  labours  amongst  them  were  satisfactory 
and  comforting.  As  a  prominent  part  of  his 
concern  in  this  voyage,  he  found  himself  con- 
strained to  pay  a  visit  in  gospel  love  to  some 
parts  of  Germany;  the  journey  through  which 
countries  he  performed  mostly  on  foot.  Among 
that  people,  for  whom  he  felt  a  deep  and  pe- 
culiar interest,  he  found  many  prepared  to 
receive  his  doctrine  as  the  message  of  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1835, 
he  came  on  with  his  wife  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Philadelphia  on  a  visit  to  her  rela- 
tives ;  and  returning  through  Ohio  he  at- 
tended most  of  the  meetings  of  Friends  on  the 
way.  When  in  the  lower  part  of  the  latter 
state,  while  preparing  to  go  into  Indiana  to 
attend  the  yearly  meeting,  his  mind  became 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  would  be 
right  for  them  to  return  home  at  once,  and 
he  informed  his  wife  that  "  he  believed  his 
labours  were  now  nearly  over ;"  and  several 
times  during  the  remainder  of  their  journey, 
he  said,  "he  thought  his  work  was  now  done," 
"  he  could  see  nothing  more  for  him  to  do." 
While  passing  through  Kentucky,  he  was 
taken  ill  with  bilious  fever,  and  was  soon  un- 
able to  travel  during  more  than  a  small  part 
of  each  day.  After  travelling  seven  or  eight 
days  from  the  time  he  was  taken  sick,  in 
considerable  bodily  suffering,  they  arrived  at 
their  own  home  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
tenth  month.  During  his  illness,  although 
afflicted  with  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  and 
his  fever  very  high,  he  was  preserved  from 
complaining,  and  appeared  entirely  composed, 
and  willing  to  be  released  ;  desiring  his  wife 
to  resign  him  up  freely,  and  fervently  sujipli- 
cating  that  she  might  receive  divine  support 
in  her  trying  situation.  He  continued  gra- 
dually to  decline  until  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  the  month,  when,  without  sigh  or  groan, 
he  quietly  departed  this  life  like  one  falling 
asleep. 


THS3  FRXXSl^D. 
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The  temper  and  disposition  evinced  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  demon- 
strated indeed  in  several  instances  by  un- 
equivocal acts,  in  regard  to  Texas,  afford 
abundant  cause  for  serious  reflection  and 
alarm.  If  further  proof  be  needed  that  at  the 


South  that  country  is  looked  to  as  a  resource 
for  a  slave-mart,  and  as  an  extension  of  slave 
territory,  the  following,  from  a  southern  paper, 
the  Mobile  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  is  sufficiently 
explicit  on  this  point : — 

"  The  South  wish  to  have  Texas  admitted 
into  the  Union  for  two  reasons :  First,  to 
equalize  the  South  with  the  North,  and  se- 
condly, as  a  convenient  and  safe  place  calcu- 
lated from  its  peculiarly  good  soil  and  salu- 
brious climate  for  a  slave  population.  Interest 
and  political  safety  both,  alike  prompt  the 
action  and  enforce  the  argument.  The 
South  contends  that  preservation  and  justice 
to  themselves  call  for  that  aid  to  be  tendered 
to  them  which  would  be  given  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Texas.  They  are  not  safe  as  they 
are. — They  are  not  balanced  with  the  free 
States.  Their  exposure  to  insurrection  is  four 
fold,  with  not  one  fourth  the  means  to  redress 
their  grievances.  They  contend  that  they 
have  an  internal  foe  within,  and  an  awful  foe 
in  all  those  who  demand  the  emancipation  of 
their  slaves,  and  who  call  upon  them  to  give 
up  their  property  now  and  for  ever.  The 
question  is  therefore  put  by  the  South  to  con- 
gress and  the  country,  '  Shall  we  have  justice 
done  us  by  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union,  whenever  that  admission  may  be  asked 
by  the  Texans  themselves?'  The  question  is 
a  fair  one,  and  must  soon  be  met  bv  congress 
and  the  nation.  The  North  almost  to  a  man 
will  answer  no.  The  West  will  be  divided, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  question  will  find 
two  strong  and  powerful  parties ;  the  one  in 
favour  of  Texas,  a  slaveholding  province,  and 
the  other  against  it." 

To  the  foregoing  we  subjoin  a  toast  said 
to  have  been  lately  given  at  Columbia,  South 
Carolina : — 

"  Texas. — If  united  to  our  government  as 
a  state,  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  acquisition 
to  the  southern  states,  and  their  domestic  in- 
stitutions." 

A  letter  received  from  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  mentions  that  the  venerable  Moses 
Brown  closed  his  prolonged  and  valuable  life 
on  third  day,  the  6th  instant.  A  more  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  event,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
furnished. 

FRIENDS'  ASYLUM. 

Visiting  Managers  for  the  Month. — Wil- 
liam Burrough,  No.  11,  Vine  street;  Joseph 
R.  Jenks,  No.  5,  Vine  street;  Ephraim 
Haines,  No.  174,  North  Front  street. 

Superintendents. — John  and  Lastitia  Red- 
mond. 

Attending  Physician. — Dr.  Charles  Evans, 
No.  201,  Arch  street. 

Resident  Physician. — Dr.  Robert  R.  Por- 
ter. 


Died,  at  Frankford,  on  the  21st  of  seventh  month, 
Ann  Kinsy,  daughter  of  William  and  Poebc  Kinsy,  in 
tlic  19th  year  of"  her  age.  Although  called  away  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  a  consoling  evidence  was  afforded 
that  she  was  mercifully  prepared  for  an  admission  into 
the  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 
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Fur  "The  Friend." 
SWITZEllLARO  SCENSlll'. 

The  contents  of  the  last  number  of  the 
American  Quarterly  Review  possess  strong- 
claims  to  attention,  ai^id  aflbrd  decisive  evi- 
dence that  the  literary  reputation  of  that  pub- 
lication has,  at  least,  not  deteriorated  by  the 
transfer  into  the  hands  of  the  present  pub- 
lisher. The  subject  of  the  tenth  article  is 
Cooper's  Sketches  of  Switzerland.  The  re- 
viewer, in  the  preliminary  remarks,  after 
alluding  to  the  difficulty,  in  going  over  a 
beaten  track,  of  saying  any  thing  that  shall 
savour  of  the  spice  of  novelty,  slides  into  a 
digression,  in  which  he  adverts  to  his  own 
recollection  of  a  visit  to  that  country  of  the 
picturesque  and  the  sublime,  in  a  strain 
wherein  poetry  and  fidelity  of  graphic  de- 
scription seem  happily  blended  : — 

"  Perhaps  no  kind  of  writing  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  excel  in  than  the  description  of 
scenery;  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  locality ;  to  give  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  clear  and  definite  impressions 
of  a  place.  Whether  we  describe  Mount  Ida, 
or  Mont  Blanc,  all  we  can  say  is,  that  it  is  a 
pile  of  earth  so  many  feet  high,  and  so  broad 
at  its  base,  and  we  may  also  say  that  it  is 
magnificent  to  behold,  and  sublime  in  its 
effect,  but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  that, 
with  as  many  adjuncts  of  wonder  as  we  please, 
would  convey  a  clear  idea  of  it  to  a  Dutch- 
man on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  Our  author  re- 
marks this :  he  says,  '  A  Swiss  would  readily 
comprehend  a  description  of  vast  masses  of 
granite  capped  with  eternal  snow,  for  such 
objects  are  constantly  before  his  eyes  ;  but  to 
those  who  have  never  looked  upon  such  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  written  accounts,  when 
they  come  near  their  climax,  fall  as  much 
short  of  the  intention  as  words  are  less  sub- 
stantial than  things.' 

"  So  peculiar  is  Switzerland  in  this  respect, 
so  remarkable  for  scenery,  sui  generis,  so  very 
Swiss,  we  may  say,  that  we  doubt  very  much 
if  any  one  who  has  not  seen  it,  can  at  all 
arrive  at  an  adequate  conception  of  its  pecu- 
liarities from  any  description,  Like  the 
school-boy,  who  in  his  essay  wrote  that 


'  there  is  nothing  so  virtuous  as  virtue,'  so 
one  might  gravely  arseit,  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  Swiss  as  Switzerland,  or,  to  modify 
the  proposition,  nothing  Swiss  but  Switzer- 
land. Nature  has  made  it  her  sport.  As  if 
tired  with  the  production  of  the  fertile,  the 
level,  and  the  available,  she  has  there,  in  un- 
aparing  magnificeuco,  thrown  together  the 
rock,  the  lake,  the  cataract,  the  glacier,  and 
the  mountain,  in  chaotic  confusion.  'Tis  as 
if  she  had  made  it  the  play-house  of  her  won- 
ders, and  had  left  them  strewed  about  in  care- 
less profusion.  Alp  after  Alp,  view  after  view, 
calls  the  traveller's  attention  ;  he  sees  one  but 
to  find  another  more  adiiiirable ;  he  admires 
that  but  to  discover  another  more  astonishing. 
It  is  the  paradise  of  the  lovers  of  the  pictu- 
resque, of  the  rugged,  of  the  sublime.  Nay, 
these  are  thrown  together  in  the  most  brilliant 
contrasts ;  luxuriant  fertility  touches  eternal 
snows,  the  softest  and  most  verdant  valleys 
lie  at  the  foot  of  glaciers,  within  the  sound  of 
ever-falling  avalanches,  under  the  most  pre- 
cipitous and  lofty  mountains.  Often,  too,  the 
hardy  inhabitant  has  terraced  up  the  rocky 
side  of  a  mountain,  and  covered  it  with  grain 
or  the  vine.  In  other  parts  of  Switzerland, 
where  the  beautiful  predominates,  (and,  be  it 
known,  the  beautii'ul  divides  the  country  with 
the  sublime.)  the  dark  blue  lake  lies  along  a 
swelling  and  thickly  peopled  country,  each 
hill,  as  it  heaves  its  lessening  swells  to  the 
water,  crowned  with  a  chateau,  and  each  val- 
ley shining  with  a  village.  Every  gradation 
of  scenery  is  to  be  enjoyed  there ;  and  of 
course,  from  some  points,  the  Righi,  for  in- 
stance, one  may  enjoy  all  at  a  coup  d'ceil. 

"  There  can  be  no  better  preparation  for 
the  delights  of  a  Swiss  tour,  than  riding 
through  France  to  arrive  at  it.  After  the 
level,  treeless  plains,  the  vineyards  which, 
saving  the  poetry  thereof,  look  like  large  pea- 
patches,  the  picturesque  comes  with  peculiar 
zest.  Never  shall  we  forget  one  clear  and 
sunny  morning  in  July,  when,  after  breakfast- 
ing near  the  top  of  the  Jura,  we  dashed  through 
a  notch  in  the  mountain,  and  Switzerland  lay 
before  us.  There  were  the  exquisite  valley 
of  the  Rhone,  the  river  glancing  through  it 
ever  and  anon,  the  lake  of  Geneva,  the  old 
gray  town,  chateau  upon  chateau  in  the  midst 
of  seas  of  green,  and,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lake,  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  with  their  white 
towns  clustering  along  their  bases,  and,  above 
the  whole,  the  glistening  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc,  around  which  the  others  crowded, 
like  nobles  around  their  king,  the  glorious 
feudality  of  nature.  There  are  other  views 
in  Switzerland  even  finer  than  this,  but  it  was 
our  fii'st, — our  introduction  to  the  sublime  ; 
and  the  impression  it  left  has  never  been  era- 
dicated, and  scarcely  lessened,  by  the  others. 
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"  The  most  frequented  parts  of  the  country, 
including  Savoy,  which  is  Swiss  by  nature, 
though  not  by  government,  are  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  and  the  Bernese  Oberland.  The 
former  our  tourist  did  not  visit ;  or  if  he  did, 
he  has  not  chosen  to  introduce  it  into  a  tour 
through  Switzerland.  Still  it  unites  in  itself, 
even  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  Oberland, 
the  peculiarities  of  Swiss  scenery.  Situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mont  Blanc,  between  it  and  the 
Breven,  and  hedged  in  at  one  end  by  the  Col 
de  Balme,  its  utter  seclusion,  one  might  sup- 
pose, would  have  protected  it  from  even  the 
traveller's  prying  eye.  Five  glaciers  descend 
to  the  doors  of  its  inhabitants ;  the  roar  of 
avalanches  is  continually  heard.  At  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  these  glaciers  is  the  far-famed 
Mer  de  Glace — that  sea  of  ice  which  astounds 
alike  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  peasant ;  which  has  been  liken- 
ed to  frozen  hurricanes,  and  seas  suddenlv 
congealed,  and  all  other  wonders  of  ice  and 
cold,  and  which  still  remains  undescribed  and 
indescribable.  The  goat  browses  at  its  side, 
the  flower  blooms  on  its  bank,  yet  there  it 
lies,  unchanged  by  the  summer's  sun  or  win- 
ter's storm.  Returning  from  Italy  in  '34, 
after  crossing  the  Simplon,  and  arriving  at 
Martigny,  the  fancy  took  us  to  visit  Cha- 
mouni at  that  early  period.  We  crossed  the 
Tete  Noire,  encountering  a  little  snow,  en 
passant,  and  arrived  after  night  at  the  hotel 
of  Chamouni. 

"  On  awaking  the  next  morning,  we  found 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  verdant  with  the  re- 
turn of  spring ;  but  about  half  way  up  the 
mountains,  the  line  being  drawn  as  if  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  machine,  winter  still  reign- 
ed. The  Montanvert  had  not  been  ascended 
yet  that  season,  except  by  chamois  hunters. 
Having  come  thus  far,  however,  we  were  de- 
termined not  to  be  disappointed,  and  accord- 
ingly procured  a  guide,  and  commenced  the 
ascent.  Until  we  reached  the  snow,  it  w^as 
easy,  but  once  upon  that,  softened  as  it  was 
by  the  return  of  heat,  our  progress  became 
exceedingly  toilsome ;  always  sinking  up  to 
our  knees,  and  frequently  to  cur  waists :  with 
our  feet  wet  and  frozen  in  the  snow,  and  our 
bodies  heated  by  the  exertion  and  the  tem- 
perature, we  paid  dearly  for  our  excursion. 
To  add  to  this,  we  crossed,  from  time  to  time, 
the  paths  of  avalanches  which  had  swept  down 
trees  and  rocks  in  their  headlong  course,  and 
which,  for  all  we  knew,  might  have  been  tot- 
tering over  our  heads  as  we  slowly  progress- 
ed. However,  we  at  length  reached  the  sum- 
mit, and  were  amply  i-epaid  for  our  toil.  The 
Mer  de  Glace,  partially  covered  with  snow  ; 
here  and  there  a  huge  green  mass  of  ice 
thrusting  itself  forth,  the  glacier  descending 
to  the  valley  from  it,  with  the  occasional  roar 
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of  a  detached  part  of  it  as  it  thundered  down  ; 
the  aiguilles  or  sharp  needles  of  rock  stand- 
ing out  like  sentinels ;  above  us,  as  high  and 
unattainable  as  ever,  to  all  appearance,  the 
cloud-like  Mont  Blanc  ;  and  beneath  us,  the 
valley  with  its  little  river  and  its  fields  ena- 
melled with  their  just  bursting  crops,  formed 
a  view  not  to  be  surpassed  even  in  this  coun- 
try of  views.  Our  descent  was  made  with 
much  greater  rapidity  than  our  ascent.  Stick- 
ing our  pikes  behind  us,  into  the  snow,  we 
commenced  a  race,  half  sliding,  half  running, 
directly  down  the  mountain,  wliich  speedily 
brought  us  to  the  foot  of  the  glacier.  We 
stopped  here  to  look  at  the  cavernous  source 
of  the  Arveron,  and  then  returned  to  our 
<}uarters.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  we 
visited  Chamouui  again,  but  its  aspect  had 
materially  changed  ;  we  found  Alpine  flowers 
where  we  had  left  ten  feet  of  snow. 

"  We  have  digressed  somewhat.  The  Ober- 
land  of  Berne,  which  our  author  very  fully 
A  isited,  has  much  more  extent  than  Chamou- 
ni, — it  unites  also  two  beautiful  lakes,  those 
of  Thun  and  Brienz,  the  most  picturesque 
valley  in  the  world,  that  of  Interlaken,  and 
three  of  the  most  remarkable,  also,  those  of 
Lauterbrunnen,  Griindewald,  and  Meysingen. 
In  the  first  of  these  is  the  cascade  of  the 
Staubbach,  with  nine  hundred  feet  fall, 
where 

The  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 


The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  along; 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  Giant  Steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.'  " 

Several  extracts  are  afterwards  given  from 
Cooper's  work  ;  we  subjoin  one  of  them.  As 
he  crosses  the  Wengern  Alps  he  sees  an  ava- 
lanche : — 

"  Once  or  twice  the  sound  we  heard  was 
like  the  mutterings  of  a  distant  storm,  and 
we  tried  to  fancy  it  a  mountain  turning  in  its 
lair.  A  mountain  groaning  is  very  expres- 
sive. 

"  My  eye  was  fixed  on  the  side  of  the  Jung 
Frau,  when  I  saw  a  speck  of  snow  start  out 
of  a  mass  which  formed  a  sort  of  precipice, 
leaving  a  very  small  hole,  not  larger  in  ap- 
pearance than  a  bee-hive.  The  report  came 
soon  after.  It  was  equal  to  what  a  horse- 
man's pistol  would  produce  in  a  good  echo. 
The  snow  glided  downward  two  or  three  hun- 
dred feet,  and  lodged.  All  heard  the  report, 
though  no  one  sjjw  this  little  avalanche  but 
myself.  I  was  in  the  act  of  pointing  out  the 
.spot  to  my  companions,  when  a  quantity  of 
dusty  snow  .shot  out  of  the  .same  little  hole, 
followed  by  a  stream  that  covered  an  inclined 
plane,  which  seemed  to  he  of  the  extent  of 
ten  or  twelve  acres.  The  constant  roaring 
convinced  us  the  affair  was  not  to  end  here. 
The  stream  forced  its  way  through  a  narrow 
gorge  in  the  rocks,  and  reappeared,  tumbling 
perpendicularly  two  hundred  feet  more  on  an- 
other inclined  plane.  Crossing  this,  it  became 
iiid  again ;  but  soon  issued  by  another  rocky 
gorge  on  a  third  plane,  down  which  it  slid  to 
the  verge  of  the  green  pastures ;  for,  at  this 


season,  the  grass  grows  beneath  the  very 
drippings  of  the  glaciers. 

"  This  was  a  picturesque  avalanche  to  the 
eye,  though  the  sound  came  so  direct,  that  it 
was  like  the  noise  produced  by  snow  falling 
from  a  house,  differing  only  in  degree.  The 
size  of  the  stream  was  so  much  reduced  in  pass- 
ing the  gorges,  that  it  bore  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  Staubbach,  and  according  to  the 
best  estimate  I  could  make,  its  whole  descent 
was  not  short  of  a  thousand  feet.  The  hole 
out  of  which  all  this  mass  of  snow  issued,  and 
which  literally  covered  acres,  did  not  appear 
to  have  more  capacity  than  a  large  oven.  We 
shook  our  heads,  after  examining  it,  and  be- 
gan to  form  better  estimates  of  heights  and 
distances  among  the  Alps." 

Evom  "  Annals  of  Education." 

Institution  for  the  Education  of  Teachers  and 
Poor  Children,  at  Beuggen*  near  Basle, 
Switzerland. 

A  few  miles  from  Basle,  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  noble  Rhine,  is  a  chateau  which  former- 
ly belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order  of  knights. 
On  the  dissolution  of  that  powerful  but  cor- 
rupt body,  it  was  left  to  neglect  and  decay, 
and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  in  whose  territoi'y  it  lies.  It 
is  situated  on  a  fertile  spot  of  intervale  land, 
immediately  on  the  banks  of  the  broad  and 
rapid  stream,  and  almost  alone  in  the  midst 
of  beautiful  scenery.  In  the  last  general 
war,  in  the  year  1814,  it  was  converted  into 
a  military  hospital  for  the  allied  armies — and 
devoted  to  the  sick  and  wounded  and  dying. 
For  three  years  its  halls  echoed  with  the 
groans  of  suffering,  instead  of  the  songs  and 
shouts  of  revelling  knights.  Eight  thousand 
soldiers  bi'eathed  their  last  under  its  roof,  and 
were  buried  in  the  fields  around  it. 

The  passage  of  successive  armies,  and  the 
devastations  of  war,  left  Switzerland,  at  the 
peace  of  1815,  in  a  state  of  comparative  des- 
titution, and  an  unfavourable  season,  in  1816, 
converted  want  into  a  general  and  distressing 
famine.  Thousands  died  of  hunger ;  multi- 
tudes of  orphans  were  thrown  upon  the  hands 
of  benevolence ;  the  evils  of  the  wretched 
education,  too  common  among  the  poor,  and 
the  necessity  of  vigorous  efforts  to  purify  the 
source  of  general  corruption,  became  more 
evident.  The  attention  of  Cliristians  and  phi- 
lanthropists was  roused,  the  foundation  was 
laid  for  a  number  of  institutions  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  neglected,  and  in  this  way  the 
greatest  scourge  which  Switzerland  had  ex- 
perienced for  a  long  period  of  time,  gave  rise, 
under  the  direction  of  Providence,  to  a  num- 
ber of  establishments,  whose  happy  influence 
will  extend  to  future  generations,  and  has 
already  been  felt  in  other  countries. 

In  1817,  a  number  of  individuals  in  Basle, 
who  had  previously  founded  the  well-known 
missionary  institution  over  which  Blumhardt 
j)resides,  and  whose  pupils  are  now  engaged 
in  their  holy  work  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
established  a  society  for  the  education  not 
only  of  poor  children,  but  of  young  teachers, 


Pronounced  by  English  organs  By-ghen. 


who  should  spread  abroad  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  in  the  villages  and  families  of  the 
poor  in  Switzerland.  They  received  encou- 
ragement and  liberal  contributions  from  Ger- 
many, England,  and  France,  as  well  as 
Switzerland  ;  but  for  two  years  were  unable 
to  find  a  suitable  place  for  their  school. 

During  a  visit  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ba- 
den to  the  southern  part  of  his  dominions,  in 
1819,  a  deputation  of  the  city  of  Basle  waited 
on  him  with  the  compliments  'and  congratu- 
lations usually  offered  to  foreign  rulers,  and 
one  of  them  presented  a  petition  from  this 
society,  that  he  would  grant  them  permission 
to  procure  a  place  for  their  institution,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  dukedom.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Carlsruhe  a  few  weeks  after,  he 

received  very  kindly  two  deputies  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  offered  them  of  his  own  accord  the 
chateau  of  Beuggen,  with  the  land  around  it, 
amounting  to  twenty  acres,  at  a  rent  almost 
nominal.  He  gave  immediate  orders  for  per- 
mission to  establish  the  school,  and  observed, 
that  he  considered  such  an  institution  a  bless- 
ing to  his  dominions. 

I  have  recently  visited  this  institution,  a 
second  time  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  and 
have  found  new  enjoyment  in  its  delightful 
situation,  in  the  train  of  reflections  which  it 
awakens,  and  in  the  interesting  character  of 
the  large  family  that  now  inhabits  it.  I  have 
again  gazed,  with  indescribable  emotions, 
upon  these  chambers  whose  floors  are  still 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  wounded,  and 
whose  walls  have  echoed  with  the  groans  of 
the  dying,  now  witnessing  the  peaceful  slum- 
bers of  childhood, — that  gilded  saloon  of  the 
knights,  filled  with  humble  youth,  preparing 
to  give  instruction  to  the  villagers  of  Switzer- 
land,— that  banqueting  hall,  which  was  the 
scene  of  their  revels,  devoted  to  the  children 
of  the  poor  and  the  wretched,  and  filled  alter- 
nately with  the  buzz  of  school  instruction, 
with  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  the  notes  of 
praise.  That  court-yard,  where  the  proud 
war-horse  and  his  knightly  rider  pranced  in 
battle  array,  or  in  the  gay  tournament,  is  the 
scene  of  youthful  sports  ;  and  those  fields,  in 
which  the  tents  of  war  were  pitched,  and  the 
graves  of  its  victims  were  opened,  now  jdeld 
the  harvests  of  peace,  for  the  relief  of  pover- 
t}^  and  the  reformation  of  vice,  of  which  war 
has  been  so  fruitful  a  source.  The  imme- 
diate view  of  such  a  scene  is  delightful  ;  but 
still  more  so  the  anticipation  of  that  happy 
day  when  the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  the 
ploughshai'e, — when  the  treasures  which  have 
been  lavished  with  ruinous  extravagance  for 
the  destruction  of  fellow-men,  shall  be  devot- 
ed to  their  improvement ;  when  the  dauntless 
courage,  the  unyielding  fortitude  and  perse- 
verance, which  have  thrown  a  false  halo  of 
glory  over  the  bloody  battle-field,  or  the 
ruined  town,  shall  be  spent  in  struggling 
against  the  inroads  of  corruption,  in  banish- 
ing ignorance  and  superstition,  and  in  sustain- 
ing and  comforting  ttie  poor  and  the  wretched. 
Then  ambition  itself  can  aspire  to  no  higher, 
nobler  title,  than  Christian  philanthropist, — 
and  it  will  be  esteemed  the  highest  dignity 
to  be  a  follower  of  him  who  was  "  meek 
and  lowly," — who  "  went  about  doing  good." 
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Every  seat  of  war  or  luxury,  thus  wrested 
by  the  hand  of  Providence  from  the  enemies 
of  human  happiness, — nay,  every  coin  which 
is  won  from  the  treasures  of  superfluity  or 
accumulation,  or  gained  by  the  increased 
efforts  of  industry,  or  the  more  careful  sav- 
ings of  economy, — is  a  new  pledge  that  this 
promised  day  will  come,  and  that  every  effort 
which  we  make,  feeble  and  ineffectual  as  it 
may  seem  to  be,  will  hasten  it  on. 

But  I  have  indulged  perhaps  too  much  in 
reflections,  where  I  intended  to  give  chiefly 
facts,  which  might  serve  for  the  guidance  and 
encouragement  of  those  who  desire  to  do  goo.d 
in  this  way.  In  the  year  following  the  cession 
of  the  Chateau  of  Beuggen,  it  was  cleansed 
and  thoroughly  repaired,  and,  in  1820,  fifty 
pupils  were  assembled,  under  the  care  of  a 
principal  and  assistants  ;  and  the  institution 
was  publicly  consecrated  to  Christian  educa- 
tion, with  religious  services,  attended  by  se- 
veral hundred  benefactors  and  spectators.  In 
giving  an  account  of  this  institution,  we  shall 
exhibit  principles  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
language  of  its  founders  ;  for  in  no  other 
•way  can  we  do  it  justice,  or  enable  others  to 
judge  of  its  spirit,  or  appreciate  correctly  its 
influence. 

The  founders  of  the  seminary  at  Beuggen 
assumed  as  their  first  principle,  that  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  noble  orphan-house  of 
Franke,  and  the  school  of  Locle,*  that  it 
should  be  sustained  by  voluntary  contribidions 
and  aid.  They  decided  that  they  would  rely 
on  Christian  benevolence  and  the  kindness  of 
Providence  exclusively  for  its  support,  with- 
out burying  any  of  the  immediate  contribu- 
tions in  a  permanent  fund,  which  may  here- 
after be  perverted  to  uses  totally  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  owners.  They  desire  to 
have  no  other  persons  engaged  in  the  care  of 
the  establishment  than  those  who  are  actuat- 
ed by  the  sincere  desire  of  doing  good  ;  and 
therefore  pay  no  compensation  which  may 
become  a  temptation  to  those  who  seek  mere- 
ly for  subsistence  or  gain.  They  desire  that 
all  who  are  connected  with  it  should  have  the 
spirit  of  benefactors  to  the  poor, — of  disciples 
of  him  who  was  emphatically  the  friend  of 
the  poor. 

They  propose  that  it  should  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  a  Christian  institution ;  they 
adopt  as  fundamental  principles,  the  doctrines 
of  what  is  habitually  termed,  on  this  side  of 
the  water,  evangelical  religion, — which  main- 
tain the  corruption  of  the  human  race,  the 
atonement  through  a  Divine  Redeemer,  and 
regeneration  by  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  founded  on  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Bible  as  the  guide  to  truth  and  duty, — and 
they  employ  no  one  in  the  care  of  this  insti- 
tution who  does  not  avow  and  practise  on 
these  principles,  which  they  deem  indispensa- 
ble to  sound  Christian  education. 

It  is  designed  exclusively  as  an  institution 
for  poor  children,  and  those  who  are  to  be- 
come teachers  of  the  poor.  The  more  wretch- 
ed and  neglected  are  the  objects  of  charity, 
the  stronger  are  their  claims  considered  ;  and 
even  the  criminal  they  do  not  feel  justified  in 

*  See  Annals,  Vol.  I. 


excluding  from  the  benefits  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. They  are  received  from  six  to  four- 
teen years  of  age,  and  retained  until  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  when  they  are  dismissed  with 
a  sum  necessary  for  an  outfit,  in  order  to 
enter  into  domestic  service,  or  mechanical 
employment.  Some  are  I'eceived  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  treasury ;  but  most,  by  the  re- 
commendation of  a  benefactor,  or  of  public 
authority,  on  the  payment  of  six  and  a  half 
louis-d'ors  (about  thirty-five  dollars)  a  year 
for  their  support  and  education.  In  every 
case  a  guaranty  is  required  from  public  au- 
thority, or  from  the  benefactor,  that  they 
shall  not  be  chargeable  to  the  institution  after 
their  education  is  completed,  or  in  case  of 
their  dismission.  The  directors  believe  that 
the  education  of  a  well-regulated  family  i» 
always  preferable  to  that  of  a  public  institu- 
tion ;  and  they  wish  therefore  only  to  receive 
pupils  whose  situation  deprives  them  of  a 
good  family  education.  About  seventy-five 
children  can  be  accommodated  in  this  insti- 
tution, and  new  ones  are  received  only  when 
vacancies  occur. 

It  is  not  designed  to  be  a  scientif  c  institu- 
tion ;  but  simply  to  prepare  children  for  a 
humble  situation  in  life, — -to  fit  them  to  live 
happily  in  the  station  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  them,  and  which  it  is  here  very 
improbable  they  will  ever  leave.  They  are 
therefore  instructed  only  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  knowledge,  including  biblical  his- 
tory and  religious  instruction  ;  the  maternal 
language,  combining  reading,  writing,  gram- 
mar, and  the  correct  expression  of  their 
thoughts  in  writing;  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic ;  a  general  knowledge  of  geography  ; 
and  vocal  music  by  note.  The  religious  in- 
struction is  accompanied  by  narratives  from 
the  history  of  the  church,  and  of  missions  ; 
and  passages  of  Scripture  and  hymns  are 
committed  to  memory.  Four  hours  daily  are 
devoted  to  instruction  generally,  besides  four 
lessons  weekly  in  vocal  music.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  the  children  are  em- 
ployed in  agricultural,  domestic,  and  mecha- 
nical labours. 

The  girls  are  employed  in  the  various  do- 
mestic occupations  of  the  house,  and  made 
familiar,  as  far  as  possible,  with  all  its 
branches,  including  gardening.  They  are 
also  taught  sewing  and  knitting  ;  and  to  make 
and  mend  the  clothing  of  the  family.  Two 
societies,  one  of  females,  the  other  of  males, 
have  been  formed  in  Basle,  to  procure  situa- 
tions for  pupils  who  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  when  they  leave  the  institution. 

But  the  institution  is  also  designed  for  the 
education  of  teachers  of  the  poor, — of  young 
men,  from  the  labouring  classes  chiefly,  who 
desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  this  task,  and 
who  possess  the  character  requisite.  From 
fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  form  this  branch  of 
the  institution,  and  receive  a  course  of  in- 
struction which  continues  three  years,  when 
their  places  are  supplid  by  others.  The  age 
assioned  for  admission  is  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five.  Good  health,  good  capacity,  and 
a  Christian  character  and  life,  are  the  quali- 
fications demanded,  and  a  period  of  probation 
which  includes  one  of  the  semi-annual  exami- 


nations is  always  required,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain fully  how  far  they  are  fitted  for  the  office.. 
It  is  also  considered  important  that  the  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  teacher  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  agricultural  labours,  or  with  some 
mechanical  employment,  as  they  are  designed 
especially  for  poor  villages,  and  institutions 
for  the  poor.  For  the  same  reason,  they  are 
expected  to  combine  labour  and  study,  and 
not  to  labour  merely  for  amusement  or  exer- 
cise, but  to  engage  in  it  as  a  part  of  their 
education  and  calling.  They  are  supported 
and  taught  gratuitously,  unless  they  are  sent 
especially  by  benefactors  or  public  authorities 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  when  they  pay 
twelve  and  a  half  louis-d'ors  (about  sixty-two 
dollars)  a  year.    The  candidates,  as  well  as 

the  children,  rocoive  a  small  outfit  in  clothing 

and  books  on  leaving  the  institution. 

These  students  receive  such  instructions 
only  as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  teach 
the  elementary  branches  we  have  mentioned. 
Each  branch  is  of  course  studied  more  tho- 
roughly and  extensively  than  by  the  children 
themselves.  They  are  required  to  go  through 
the  same  course  of  instruction  and  exercise, 
with  more  fuil  explanations,  that  they  may 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  deeply  impressed  upon  their  minds. 
The  first  year  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  elementary  branches.  In  the 
course  of  the  second  year,  those  who  are  fitted 
for  the  charge,  are  employed  alternately  a^ 
assistants  in  the  school  for  children.  In  the 
third  year  they  receive  a  regular  course  of 
instruction,  on  the  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline,  and  the  duties  of  a  common  school 
instructor.  A  knowledge  of  instrumental 
music,  (which  is  indispensable  to  every  Swiss 
or  German  schoolmaster,  usually  the  organist 
of  the  church,)  is  added  to  the  other  branches 
of  instruction. 

The  candidates  (normal  or  teacher  pupils 
as  they  are  termed  on  the  continent)  receive 
instruction  six  hours  daily,  are  required  to 
labour  three  or  four  hours,  and  spend  the  rest 
of  the  time  in  studj^,  practice,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children.  During  the  busy  season 
of  agricultural  labour,  the  arrangements  are 
of  course  modified  according  to  the  exigency 
of  the  case,  which  is  often  much  greater  in 
the  short  summers  of  this  climate  than  in 
other  countries.  They  are  entrusted  also 
with  the  oversight  of  the  boys  in  their  cham- 
bers, and  in  reference  to  personal  cleanliness; 
and  take  care  of  them  in  sickness,  each  one 
having  a  certain  number  or  little  family  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  In  the  whole  course  of 
their  education,  every  effort  is  made  to  pre- 
serve the  simple  habits  and  taste  of  a  country 
life,  and  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  self-denial, 
obedience,  industry,  contentment,  and  devo- 
tedness  to  the  good  of  others. 

The  founders  and  guardians  of  this  insti- 
tution have  endeavoured  to  give  it  the  form 
and  spirit  of  a  family,  so  far  as  this  is  possi- 
ble for  so  large  a  number  of  persons.  It  is 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  an  inspector 
and  his  wife,  who  have  the  spirit,  and  endea- 
vour to  perform  the  duties  of  father  and 
mother  to  this  large  household — a  task  which 
it  must  however  be  admitted  is  one  of  no 
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small  difficulty,  although  each  is  aided  by 
assistants.  The  inspector  directs  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  institution,  aided  by  two  assistants; 
and  also  leads  the  religious  services,  as  a 
clergyman,  there  being  no  protestant  church 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  day 
is  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  the  normal 
[Hipils  receive  most  of  their  instruction  in  the 
morning,  and  the  children  in  the  afternoon ; 
thus  allowing  one  inspector  to  preside  over 
both. 

The  family  rise  at  five.  After  attending  to 
personal  cleanliness,  and  the  order  of  their 
chambers,  the  children  go  to  their  work,  and 
the  young  men  to  private  study.  At  half 
past  six,  all  breakfast  together ;  and  at  seven, 
assemble  to  listen  to  biblical  instruction,  and 
unite  in  family  worship.  Tho  roet  of  tho 
morning  is  employed  by  the  normal  pupils  in 
attending  to  instruction,  and  by  the  children 
in  manual  labour.  An  hour  is  devoted  to 
dinner,  and  the  afternoon  is  spent  by  the 
children  in  school,  and  by  the  normal  pupils 
in  manual  labour,  until  four  o'clock,  when  all 
receive  their  evening  bread  or  luncheon, 
ao-reeably  to  the  customs  of  Switzerlarid. 
The  latter  then  attend  to  instrumental  music, 
and  the  former  return  to  their  work.  At 
eight  o'clock  is  the  evening  repast,  followed 
bv  the  evening  worship  of  the  children. 
After  they  have  retired,  under  the  direction 
of  their  guardians,  the  inspector  passes  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  in  reading  with  tho 
normal  pupils,  and  the  religious  service  de- 
signed for  them. 

On  Sunday,  agreeably  to  the  universal 
practice  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  an 
orduiary  service  is  held  in  the  morning  ;  but 
the  afternoon  instruction  is  addressed  imme- 
diately to  the  children  in  the  catechetical 
form,  sometimes  in  reference  to  the  Bible, 
and  sometimes  to  the  catechism  of  the  church. 
In  the  evening,  the  more  advanced  pupils 
receive  special  religious  instruction,  prepara- 
tory to  confirmation ;  while  the  rest  are 
employed  in  listening  to  some  interesting  nar- 
rative of  a  religious  nature.  The  intervals 
of  the  day  are  spent  by  the  children  in  exer- 
cises in  sacred  music,  in  committing  to 
memory  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture, 
and  in  walks,  under  the  direction  of  their 
guardians.  If  I  am  correctly  informed,  the 
liberty  is  also  given  to  the  children  of  en- 
gaging in  active  games  agreeably  to  the 
general  habits  of  the  continent,  which  are 
founded,  among  protestants,  upon  religious 
views  resembling  those  of  the  Friends  and 
Quakers  in  our  own  country. 

The  inspector  meets  with  his  assistants 
every  week,  and  with  the  normal  pupils  every 
fortnight,  to  confer  on  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  the  wants  and  dangers  of  the 
pupils,  and  to  read  the  communications  4|b- 
ccived  from  abroad,  specially  from  former 
pupils. 

The  directors  and  guardians  of  the  institu- 
tion desire  to  have  it  fully  understood  that 
they  consider  it  the  business  of  education  not 
merely  to  f^cpare  pupils  to  gain  a  subsist- 
ence, or  to  live  creditably  and  usefully  in  this 
world,  but  to  do  all  which  man  can  do,  as  an 
instrument  and  servant  of  God,  to  produce 


that  radical  change  of  character  which,  in 
their  view,  can  alone  prepare  tliom  ior  hap- 
piness in  the  life  to  come.  In  this  view,  they 
observe  that  the  task  of  education  is  an  in- 
structive, an  interesting,  a  holy  task .;  while 
the  difficulties  which  it  involves,  the  numbers 
to  be  taught,  the  corruption  to  which  many 
have  been  accustomed,  and  the  want  and  evil 
company  into  which  they  too  frequently  fall 
afterwards,  lead  to  trials  and  disappointments 
which  are  humbling  and  often  depressing. 
They  observe,  however,  that  they  have  many 
delightful  evidences  of  the  good  effects  of 
their  labours,  and  that  those  who  have  given 
them  most  discouragement,  have  sometimes 
aflforded  them,  after  years  of  wandering,  the 
most  cheering  consolation  by  their  reforma- 
tion, and  usefulness,  and  gratitude.  Such  must 
ever  be  the  checkered  experience  of  all  who 
labour  for  the  good  of  their  fellow-men ;  and 
it  should  never  discourage  our  eflbrts. 

In  the  course  of  fifteen  years,  this  institu- 
tion has  received,  educated,  and  dismissed, 
two  hundred  and  four  poor  children,  and 
ninety-six  teachers,  who  now  give  instruction 
to  three  thousand  poor  children  in  difierent 
portions  of  the  world.  Of  these,  eighteen 
were  teachers  of  the  poor  in  Switzerland, 
sixteen  in  Germany,  one  in  France,  six  in 
European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  and  one  in 
North  America,  in  1833  r  one  had  been  dis- 
missed for  study,  and  nineteen  for  the  pursuit 
of  other  employments.  In  the  year  1635, 
there  were  seventy-five  children  and  eighteen 
normal  pupils  in  the  institution. 

The  aspect  of  this  institution  is  deeply 
interesting  to  a  stranger.  The  children  pur- 
sue their  labours  and  their  studies  with  a 
quiet,  and  order,  and  apparent  cheerfulness, 
which  is  very  gratifying.  They  march  in 
in  order  to  their  meals,  and  unite  in  singing, 
in  a  touching  manner,  a  verse  of  prayer  or 
thanksgiving  before  and  after  their  meals. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  are 
two  difficulties  connected  with  the  foundation 
of  the  institution  which  might  be  avoided 
elsewhere.  1.  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
result  would  have  been  happier,  had  they 
commenced  with  a  few  pupils,  and  prepared 
a  nucleus  of  well  trained  children  who  should 
give  tone  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  little 
world,  and  render  it  less  necessary  to  use 
severe  restraint  with  new  comers.  2.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  mixture  of  the  criminal 
and  the  comparatively  uncorruptcd.  It  seems 
to  me  to  place  temptation  in  the  way  of  those 
who  have  not  entirely  fallen  imnvcessarihj — 
when  we  expose  them  to  comnuniications  and 
instruction  in  evil,  which  they  might  never 
otherwise  receive.  Sureh'  it  would  be  better, 
it  would  be  easier,  to  classiiy  children,  as  it 
is  deemed  necessary  to  cla^^sify  p,risoners  in 
our  modern  prisons,  and  to  provide  a  moral 
Lazaretto  for  the  probatioii  aad  i)urification 
of  the  deeply  corrupted.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  course,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a 
severity  of  maimer  and  discipline,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  wiiich  is  not  favourable  to  the 
general  developcment.  I  must  also  state 
with  frankness,  that  I  thought  I  discovered 
here,  in  a  former  visit,  too  much  disposition 
I  to  force  religious  truth  upon  tho  mind,  and 


too  little  attention  to  the  training  of  the  life 
and  heart,  by  gentle  and  constant  efforts.  It 
is  a  common  fault  with  those  of  similar 
religious  views,  to  which  I  have  formerly 
alluded  ;  and  I  am  again  forced  to  the  reflec- 
tion,— how  difficult  is  it  for  such  imperfect 
beings  to  avoid  all  extremes  and  all  dangers  ; 
to  secure  all  points,  in  this  delicate  task  of 
education  ! 

Basle,  December,  1835. 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

Perilous  Encounter  with  an  Iceberg. 

On  the  30th  of  June  last,  the  ship  Bj'ron 
left  Liverpool  for  New  York,  heavily  laden 
with  iron,  ssAt,  &;c.,  and  having  on  board,  in 
passengers  and  crew,  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen or  twenty  souls.  On  the  morning  of  the 
3d  of  August,  thirty-four  days  out,  in  latitude 
44.22,  longitude  48.50,  near  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  a  scene  occurred  which  can 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  It  was 
the  watch  of  the  first  mate,  a  man  of  great 
fidelity,  but,  being  indisposed,  his  place  was 
taken  by  another.  An  unusual  degree  of 
levity  and  thoughtless  security  among  the 
passengers  had  just  given  place  to  sleep. 
And  now  all  was  still,  save  the  tread  of  the 
watch  on  deck,  or  the  occasional  coll  of  the 
bell  to  warn  fishing  crafts,  if  near,  of  our  ap- 
proach ;  but  we  had  more  need  to  be  warned 
ourselves,  than  to  give  warning  to  others  of 
approaching  danger.  About  two  o'clock,  a.m., 
a  hurried  step  awoke  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
and  the  rapid  whispe»i'ing  of  some  created  the 
suspicion  that  all  was  not  right.  Springing 
from  his  berth,  he  asked  one  of  the  men  near 
the  cabin  door  what  was  the  matter.  "  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  ice,"  said  he ;  "  will  you 
inform  the  captain  and  mate  ?"  The  captain 
was  instantly  on  deck  ;  he  ran  forward  to  look 
out.  In  a  moment  the  vessel,  going  at  the 
rate  of  five  knots,  struck  as  if  against  a  rock. 
It  was  an  island  of  ice  !  It  lifted  its  head 
above  the  water  more  than  one  hundred  feet, 
and  leaned  over  as  if  ready  to  fall  down  upon 
us.  The  word  was  given  to  put  up  helm  and 
back  the  sails.  As  the  sailors  were  hasten- 
ing to  obey  the  latter  order, — as  the  terrified 
passengers  were  rushing  on  deck  and  looking 
up  at  the  immense,  overhanging,  freezing 
mass,  the  ship  struck  again  with  increased 
force.  O,  what  a  shock  !  Crash  I  crash  !  it 
seemed  as  if  the  masts  were  falling  one  after 
another  on  the  deck.  The  second  mate  en- 
tered the  cabin,  and  claj)ping  his  hands  vio- 
lently togetiier,  exclaimed,  "  My  God  !  our 
bows  are  stove  in, — we're  all  gone  !"  An  aw- 
ful death  appeared  now  inevitable.  In  this 
moment  of  general  panic,  the  commanding 
ofiicer  gave  orders  to  "  clear  away  the  boat." 
Then,  while  the  knife  was  being  applied  to 
the  cordage  fastening  her  alongside  the  ship, 
a  rush  was  made  to  her  by  men  and  women. 
That  small  boat  was  in  a  moment  filled  with 
thirty  or  forty  persons.  It  seems  utterly 
marvellous  that  she  did  not  break  down,  pre- 
cipitating every  soul  in  the  deep.  Had  this 
taken  place,  our  commanding  officer  must 
have  shared  the  same  fate  ;  Tor,  from  a  de- 
sire to  gain  possession  of  her  for  himself  and 
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crew,  or  to  save  the  miserable  crowd  that  had 
got  into  her  from  destruction — it  may  be  from 
both  motives — he  entered  the  boat  and  stood 
in  her  until  he  had  drove  out  every  one  at 
the  point  of  the  sword.  Then  was  a  scene  of 
terror  !  In  front  of  the  cabin  the  passengers 
were  collected,  half  naked,  some  on  their 
knees  calling  for  mercy,  some  clapping  their 
hands,  and  uttering  the  most  appalling  shrieks. 
Nothing  distinctly  could  be  heard.  All  was 
confusion  and  horror.  It  was  enough  to  pene- 
trate a  heart  of  stone.  Some,  more  collected, 
were  dressing  themselves,  preparing  to  resist 
the  cold,  if  perchance  they  should  survive  on 
the  wreck.  Others  were  looking  for  some- 
thing to  which  they  could  lash  themselves 
for  support  for  a  time  in  the  water.  Here 
j^ou  might  see  one  v/ith  a  safety-belt  slung 
over  his  shirt,  ender<,vouring  to  fill  it  with  air; 
there,  another,  pale  and  agitated,  enquiring, 
"  Is  there  any  hope  1"  And  there,  one  stand- 
ing as  if  in  sullen  despair,  saying,  "It  is  no 
use  to  do  any  thing.  Wo  must  die."  "  Are 
we  sinking,  uncle  ?"  cries  a  dear  boy.  A 
child,  running  to  a  brave  sailor,  says,  "  Won't 
you  save  me  ?"  And  the  loud  wailing  and 
lamentation  from  the  crowd  rose  higher  and 
higher.  Then,  as  if  to  close  the  painful  scene, 
the  ship  struck  again  on  her  quarter.  The 
shock  reverberated  like  thunder,  niakingevery 
joint  of  the  vessel  shake  as  if  coming  apart. 
Hope  now  fully  fled  :  all  hearts  were  dismay- 
ed :  the  despairing  cry  was  renewed,  and  the 
most  calm  braced  themselves  in  preparation 
for  immediate  death.  Even  the  dogs  cowered 
down  on  the  deck  in  silence. 

It  appeared  that  at  the  first  shock  against 
the  mountain,  the  jib-boom  was  broken  and 
thrown  over  the  bows  into  the  vessel.  The 
second  shock  carried  away  the  bowsprit,  head, 
and  cutwater,  lodging  the  timbers  across  the 
hows.  Had  it  struck  us  on  either  side,  or 
had  it  struck  the  hull,  we  must  have  perish- 
ed ;  but,  by  the  mercy  of  God,  the  hull  was 
uninjured.  After  the  bowsprit  was  carried 
away,  the  stem  of  the  ship  must  have  been 
held  down  for  an  instant  by  the  overhanging 
column,  and  her  not  immediately  rising  in 
front,  gave  the  idea  to  the  most  experienced, 
that  she  was  stove  in,  and  was  filling  with 
water.  This  created  the  panic.  But  the  sails 
being  backed,  the  helm  put  hard  up,  she 
turned  off  from  her  enemy,  and  swinging 
clear,  received  the  last  shock  on  her  larboard 
quarter,  which,  though  its  sound  was  terrible, 
did  no  injury.  That  tnoment  she  was  free. 
And  now  was  the  contesst  between  despair  and 
hope.  The  carpenter  reported  that  the  hull 
was  sound  and  the  bowsprit  could  be  repaired, 
but  then  she  may  have  sprung  a  leak,  and  the 
foremast  is  in  danger  of  falling  1  The  word 
was  "  to  the  pump."  The  pump  was  rigged 
and  wrought.  It  was  a  moment  of  painful 
suspense,  until  the  pump  sucke-d',  showing  all 
was  tight.  Then  hope  gilded  the  countenance 
of  our  captain,  and  all  hearts  began  to  live  in 
its  radiance.  Still  we  waited  to  hear  the  crash 
of  the  foremast  as  the  vessel  was  rolling  in 
the  sea, — but  it  stood  firm.  Daylight,  ever 
delightful  to  those  on  the  deep,  and  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  us,  soon  appeared.  We 
found  ourselves  going  on  our  way,  alive,  and 


with  every  reasonable  confidence  of  future 
life. 

We  stood  amazed  at  our  deliverance.  The 
most  careless  among  us  were  constrained  to 
attribute  our  preservation  to  a  kind  and  mer- 
ciful Providence,  while  the  multitude  cried 
out  unhesitatingly,  "  It  is  the  Lord  who  hath 
saved  us ;  thanks  and  praises  to  his  holy 
name."  Then  every  countenance  was  light- 
ed up  with  joy ;  every  heart  was  full  of  gra- 
titude to  God,  and  love  to  one  another;  and 
many  purposes  were  formed  of  reformation 
in  future.  The  next  day  we  saw  three  moun- 
tains of  ice.  We  gazed  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest on  the  fellow  of  that  which  had  so 
greatly  endangered  our  lives.  Before  the 
close  of  the  second  day,  a  new  bowsprit  was 
fitted  up,  which  stood  tne  iriai  <jf  a.v-  ^md 
and  waves  the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  In 
all  this  business  the  officers  and  crew  shov/ed 
great  skill  and  energy. 

AFKICA. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Geo- 
graphical Society,  it  was  stated  that  it  had 
been  ascertained  that  some  of  the  nations  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  were  comparatively  in 
a  state  of  civilization,  and  that  the  govern- 
ments under  which  they  existed  were  stable. 
Lines  of  investigation  had,  by  the  expeditions 
of  various  travellers,  been  marked  out  on  the 
tract  now  sought  to  be  more  fully  explored, 
from  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  south  :  it 
was  an  expansion  of  those  lines  that  was  re- 
quired— it  was  breadth  in  the  future  re- 
searches that  must  be  given  to  those  lines, 
and  the  angles  contained  between  them  must 
be  filled  up.  The  continent  of  Africa  had 
ah'eady  been  penetrated  1,400  miles  north  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  countries 
farther  north  were  found  to  be  the  farthest 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  At  the 
distance  of  1,400  miles  from  the  Cape,  the 
arts  of  smelting  iron  and  copper,  and  of  carv- 
ing in  ivory,  were  known.  Commerce  had 
penetrated  in  that  direction  nearly  1,400 
miles,  and  a  trade  to  the  amount  of  1,600Z. 
had  been  carried  on  in  one  expedition,  though 
under  the  disadvantage  of  the  commodities 
of  the  trading  having  been  conveyed  in 
wagons,  and  not  by  water. — Late  paper. 

From  "Annals  of  Education." 
HOW  CI-IARIiES  WAS  MANAGED. 

AN  ANECDOTE. 

The  same  ingenuity  which  people  exercise 
so  advantageously  in  other  matters,  would  be 
equally  useful  when  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
management  of  the  young..  Parents  seem  to 
have  time  for  almost  every  thing  but  attempt- 
ing to  form  the  characters  of  their  children. 
They  have  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day  for 
labour,  to  procure  the  mpans  of  gratifyiiig  the 
bodily  wants  of  their  families,  either  present  or 
future  ;  but  how  few  can  be  brought  to  devote 
the  scanty  pittance  of  even  fifteen  minutes  to 
the  wants  of  the  immortal  mind  and  spirit  ? 
As  to  preventing  mental  or  moral  evil  to  their 
children,  it  is  scarcely  thought  of.  It  is  only 
when  a  flood  of  evil  has  arisen,  that  any 
strenuous  effort  i§  made.    And  even  when 


correction  is  supposed  to  become  necessary, 
how  few  ever  take  time  for  it !  How  much 
more  common  it  is,  to  take  the  short  and 
summary  way  of  at  once  resorting  to  the  rod, 
the  ferule,  or  the  fist !  I  have  often  heard 
methods  of  governing  or  disciplining  children 
objected  to  by  otherwise  sensible  persons,  on 
the  simple  ground  that  they  v.'ould  take  up  too 
much  time  !  Father  of  mercies  !  is  it  indeed 
true  that  thou  hast  given  thy  creatures  time 
for  every  thing  else  but  that  which  is  of  all 
other  things  the  most  important, — that  of 
training  the  immortal  mind  and  heart  for 
Thee  ?  Is  it  indeed  true  that  thou  givest 
life  and  all  its  blessings,  that  we  may  spend 
it  in  doing  every  thing  else  but  performing 
that  for  which  life  was  intended  ! 

T  have  been  led  to  the  foregoing  remarks 
by  the  following  anecdote,  which  I  had  from 
the  mouth  of  the  lady  herself,  and  may  be 
implicitly  relied  on. 

A  poor  woman  lived  in  a  neat  little  cottage 
hard  by  the  premises  of  a  more  opulent  neigh- 
bour. This  neighbour  had  a  family  of  unruly 
boys,  who  greatly  annoyed  the  lady,  and 
sometimes  actually  trespassed  upon  her  pro- 
perty, or  excited  fears  of  her  safety.  Charles, 
in  particular,  seemed  to  delight  in  giving  her 
trouble,  not  so  much  out  of  malice,  as  to  gra- 
tify an  excessive  love  of  fun.  Among  other 
things,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  sly 
station  in  his  father's  field,  behind  the  wall, 
and  throwing  apples  against  the  cottage,  to 
the  great  danger  of  breaking  the  windows,  or 
putting  out  the  eyes  of  some  of  the  family. 

Now,  thought  the  old  lady  to  herself,  what 
can  be  done  ?  If  I  complain,  directly,  either 
to  Charles  or  his  father,  it  will  not  mend  the 
matter  ;  and  perhaps  it  will  make  it  still 
worse.  I  have  tried  that  method  too  often, 
and  know  Charles  too  well.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  more  method  which  I  will  try. 

So,  after  watching  her  opportunity  to  find 
Charles  alone,  she  one  day  told  him  she  had 
something  of  great  importance  to  say  to  him. 
Charles  v,as  all  attention  in  a  moment. 
"  Somebody,"  said  she,  "  gets  into  your  fa- 
ther's field,  opposite  my  door,  and  skulking 
behind  the  wall,  throws  away  your  father's 
apples ;  and  sometimes  throws  them  at  my 
windows.  I  think,  if  you  watch  closely,  you 
will  be  able  to  find  out  the  rogue  and  detect"* 
him."  ..i 

Charles  appeared  well  pleased  with  the  iff  . 
formation,  and  promised  to  do  his  best  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  mischief.  And  he  kept  his  word 
faithfully.  No  more  apples  were  thrown  at 
the  old  lady's  window  from  that  hour  to  this. 
This  ingenious  device  not  only  saved  the  win- 
dows, but  perhaps  Charles  himself;  and,  how- 
ever salutary,  in  some  cases,  the  rod  may  be, 
was  more  efficacious  than  a  dozen  whippings. 

This  anecdote  is  the  more  striking,  because 
the  lady  was  one  of  that  class  of  people  who 
are  sometimes  totally  unfit  to  govern — I  mean 
those  who  have  no  children  of  their  own.  She 
was,  moreover,  a  person  who  neither  makes 
nor  ever  made  the  least  pretences  to  superior 
management.  What  she  did  was  the  result, 
simply,  of  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
guided  by  plain,  unsophisticated  common 
sense.    Would  that  this  same  sort  of  sense 
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was  not  so  often  compelled  to  give  place  to 
fashion  and  fashionable  practices,  which  ex- 
clude its  presence  ! 

For  "The  Friend." 

MUSINGS. 

The    present    is    an    interesting  season. 
Families  that  have  been  separated  during  the 
summer,  in  pursuit  of  healtii  or  relaxation, 
are  reunited  around   the  domestic  hearth, 
and  enjoying  the  quiet  comforts  and  privi- 
leges of  home.    The  routine  of  life  com- 
mences anew.    Our  various  avocations,  that 
were  suspended  with  pleasure,  are  renewed 
with  satisfaction,  and  home  is  rendered  dearer 
than  ever  by  a  temporary  absence.  The 
greetings  of  friends,  the  sight  of  familiar 
faces,  the  exchange  of  ploaonnt  ciinuiiies  and 
information,  the  streets  which  were  lately 
solitary  again  filled  with  a  busy  population, 
and  our  religious  meetings  resuming  their 
wonted  aspect,  all  contribute  to  render  it  a 
joyous  season :  and  shall  it  not  be  also  a 
season  of  improvement  1    How  happy  would 
it  be  for  us,  as  individuals,  and  as  a  society, 
if  all  the  families,  who  are  thus  favoured  to 
be  reunited,  would  not  only  render  a  heart- 
felt tribute  of  thanksgiving  to  Him  who  has 
mercifully  preserved  them,  but  pause,  before 
they  are  again  absorbed  by  the  multitude  of 
the  duties  and  cares  of  a  city  life,  or  it  may 
be,  engrossed  by  its  pleasures,  whether  social 
or  intellectual, — pause,  and  consider  the  re- 
sponsibility of  their  situation;  and  happy 
would  it  be  for  them,  if,  thus  considering, 
they  would  adopt  with  fervour  and  sincerity 
the  language  of  Joshua,  either  as  a  renewal 
of  a  former  covenant,  or  an  engagement  for 
the  future  :  "  As  for  me  and  7ny  Jioiise,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord."    Others  may  pursue 
the  bent  of  their  natural  inclinations,  follow 
the  dictates  of  ambition  or  the  call  of  pleasure, 
devote  their  time  and  talents  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  wealth  or  the  glory  of  a  name,  toe  will 
serve  the  Lord.    Through  all  our  life  he  has 
mercifully  cared  for  us ;  he  has  laid  his  hand 
upon  us  and  gently  restrained  us  when  we 
were  wandering  from  the  narrow  way  ;  and 
although  we  have  had  a  mingled  cup,  and  his 
dealings  with  us  have  been  sometimes  inscru- 
tabhs,  our  blessings  are  numberless;  we  idUI, 
through  his  assistance,  serve  the  Lord.  He 
kind  ftlaster,  and  a  rich  rewarder  of 
Inem  that  seek  him;  his  ways  are  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  his  paths  are  peace. 
We  will  not  only  bow  with  resignation  to  his 
atHictivc  dispensations,  and  cherish  a  spirit  of 
gratitude  for  the  unmerited  mercies  his  good- 
ness bestows,  but  by  our  faithful  obedience, 
and  careful,  consistent  walking,  we  will  en- 
deavour, with  our  families,  to  give  evidence 
of  our  love.    As  for  us  and  our  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord.    Have  not  our  hearts 
been  hitherto  too  much  divided  1    Is  there 
not  danger  that,  in  resuming  our  avocations, 
the  spirit  of  the  world  will  deaden  these  feel- 
ings of  devotion  whicli  have  been  kindled  and 
cherished  in  the  rotirenient  of  the  country,  in 
contenipiatiiij;  tiie  majestic  ocean,  tlic  cloud- 
capt  mountain,  or  the  lonely  forest  ?  Amid 
the  temptations,  the  press  of  cares,  the  bustle, 
the  excitement  of  city  life,  is  there  not 


danger  that  our  best  interests  will  suffer  loss? 
We  desire  it  may  not  be  so ;  but  we  feel  our 
weakness ;  we  know  we  are  poor  creatures ; 
yet,  trusting  in  that  Divine  Assistance  and 
guidance,  which  is  never  withheld  from  those 
who  humbly  and  sincerely  seek  it,  we  will 
endeavour,  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  serve  the 
Lord. 

Such  are  doubtless  the  feelings  of  many  at 
this  season.  Were  it  the  engagement  of 
every  family,  and  every  individual,  thus  to 
resolve  and  thus  to  act,  how  animating  would 
be  the  prospects  of  our  stripped  society ! 
We  should  be  not  only  fulfilling  our  most 
solemn  obligations  to  Him,  whose  precious 
life  was  given  as  a  ransom  for  us,  but, 
through  his  mercv,  secnrA  fi^-  «ni-=oivoa  hap. 
pmess  here,  and  endless  felicity  hereafter. 

IOTA. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
SLAVERY  IN  VIRGINIA. 

The  copy  from  which  is  derived  the  follow- 
ing interesting  document,  was  found  amongst 
the  papers  of  a  Friend,  some  years  since  de- 
ceased, distinguished  for  his  active  exertions 
in  various  lines  of  usefulness,  particularly  in 
defending  the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  The 
language  of  this  address  is  truly  honourable 
to  the  members  constituting  the  house  of  bur- 
gesses of  that  day,  and  contrasted  with  the 
practices  of  their  descendants,  especially  in 
reference  to  their  participation  in  the  abo- 
minations of  the  internal  slave  trade,  evinces 
a  most  melancholy  retrogradation  in  civiliza- 
tion and  morals.  S.  R. 

Extracts  from  the  Minvtes  of  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  Virginia. 

Wednesday,  April  1,  1772. 
Most  gracious  sovereign. 

We,  your  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  burgesses  of  Virginia,  now  met  in 
general  assembly,  beg  leave,  with  all  humili- 
ty, to  approach  your  royal  presence.  The 
many  instances  of  your  majesty's  benevolent 
intentions,  and  most  gracious  dispositions  to 
promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  your 
subjects  in  the  colonies,  encourage  us  to  look 
up  to  the  throne  and  implore  your  majesty's 
paternal  assistance,  in  averting.a  calamity  of 
a  most  alai'ming  nature. 

The  iznportation  of  slaves  into  the  colonies 
from  the  coast  of  Africa,  hath  long  been  con- 
sidered as  a.  trade  of  great  inhu/nauifij,  and 
under  its  present  encouragement,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  will  endanger  the  very 
existence  of  your  majesty's  American  domi- 
nions. We  are  sensible  that  some  of  your 
majesty's  subjects  in  Great  Britain  may  reap 
emoluments  from  this  sort  of  traflic;  but  when 
we  consider  that  it  greatly  retards  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colonies  with  more  useful  inha- 
bitants, and  may,  in  time,  have  the  most  de- 
structive influence,  we  presume  to  hope,  that 
the  interest  of  a  few  will  be  disregarded,  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  security  and 
i)apj)iness  of  such  luunbcrs  of  your  majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects. 

Deeply  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  we 
most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  remove 


all  those  restraints  on  your  majesty's  go- 
vernors of  this  colony,  which  inhibit  their 
assenting  to  such  laws  as  might  check  so 
very  pernicious  a  commerce. 

Your  majesty's  ancient  colony  and  dominion 
of  Virginia  hath,  at  all  times,  and  upon  every 
occasion,  been  entirely  devoted  to  your  ma- 
jesty's sacred  person  and  government ;  and  we 
cannot  forego  this  opportunity  of  renewing 
those  assurances  of  the  truest  loyalty  and 
warmest  affection,  which  we  have  so  often, 
with  the  greatest  sincerity,  given  to  the  best 
of  kings,  whose  wisdom  and  goodness  we 
esteem  the  surest  pledge  of  the  happiness  of 
all  his  people. 

Resolved,  nemine  contradicente.  That  the 
house  doth  agree  with  the  committee  in  the 
said  address,  to  be  presented  to  his  majesty. 

Resolved,  That  an  address  be  presented  to 
his  excellency  the  governor,  to  desire  that  he 
will  be  pleased  to  transmit  the  address  to  his 
majesty,  and  support  it,  in  such  manner  as  he 
shall  think  most  likely  to  promote  the  desir- 
able end  proposed. 

For  "  The  Friend." 

Occurrence  relative  to  the  Habits  of  the 
Martin,  6fc. 

In  looking  over  the  third  series  of  Jesse's 
Gleanings,  my  attention  was  caught  by  the 
following  note  : 

"  I  often  observe  martins,  late  in  the  au- 
tumn, cling  against  walls  ;  what  their  object 
can  be,  I  know  not,  except  it  is  to  look  for 
insects  in  the  walls,  and  this  seems  contrary 
to  their  natural  habits." 

The  annexed  observations,  made  at  the 
time,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  above  fact. 
During  that  long  continued  '  spell  of  damp 
northeast  winds  we  had  some  time  back,  I 
was  in  the  daily  habit  of  passing  the  meeting 
house  in  Seventh  street,  at  the  corner  of  St. 
James  street,  and  was  often  struck  with  ob- 
serving a  number  of  martins  who  appeared  to 
fly  along  the  walls,  occasionally  clinging  to 
them ;  yet,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  without  an 
object.  At  first  it  occurred  to  me  that  their 
motive  was  to  gain  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  building  through  the  windows,  as  they 
clung  more  closely  to  the  window  sides  than 
any  other  part  of  the  building;  yet  I  soon 
found  they  did  not  fly  against  the  glass,  but 
confined  their  attention  to  the  brick-work  of 
the  windows.  As  I  felt  pretty  sure  the  birds 
must  have  some  motive  fi)r  thus  acting,  I 
watched  them  nan'owly  for  some  time,  quite 
puzzled  to  discover  their  object.  A  little 
patient  watching,  however,  cleared  up  the 
mystery. 

The  meeting  house  is  of  brick,  and  in  the 
interstices  between  the  bricks,  a  laro-e  num- 
ber of  flics  had  taken  refuge  from  the  storm, 
and  lay  in  a  half  dormant  state,  waiting  for 
the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  to  warm  Them 
again  into  life  and  action.  The  flies  were  on 
the  south  side  of  the  building,  and  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  wind  and  rain;  the  same  in- 
stinct, however,  which  taught  the  fly  thus  to 
take  shelter  on  the  dry  side  of  the  house,  also 
guided  the  little  martin  to  the  spot  where  his 
food  was  hid.    That  there  might  not  be  a 
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mistake  as  to  the  object  of  the  birds'  search, 
I  dislodged  divers  of  the  flies  with  a  stick, 
and  found  them  very  torpid  and  inactive,  suf- 
fering the  stick  to  touch  them  before  flying, 
and  settling  again  almost  immediately. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  sugars,  &c.  in 
the  cellar  under  the  meeting  house,  which, 
together  with  its  proximity  to  the  markets, 
attracted  a  sufficient  number  of  flies  to  keep 
the  supply  from  being  exhausted  by  their  in- 
dustrious enemies,  whom  I  observed  making 
daily  inroads  on  them,  till  the  return  of  warm 
dry  weather  induced  the  flies  to  quit  their 
retreats,  after  which'  I  did  not  see  a  single 
martin  about,  they  being  well  aware  that 
their  prey  had  disappeared. 

The  observation  of  "  Farmer,"  in  last 
weeks'  Friend,  was  interesting,  and  in  reply 
to  his  query  as  to  whether  such  a  mode  of 
flight  as  that  he  describes  has  been  noticed 
before,  I  would  remark,  that  though  unusual, 
or  at  least  seldom  attended  to,  it  has  not  alto- 
gether escaped  observation.  Wilson,  in  his 
Ornithology,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
a  similar  flight  of  swallows ;  and  one  of  our 
modern  writers  (I  think  Jesse,  but  will  not 
be  certain,)  describes  one  he  witnessed. 

W. 

Extraordinary  Narrative  of  the  Escape  of 
some  Missionaries  on  the  Coast  of  Labrador. 

The  following  narrative  is  from  the  period- 
ical account  of  the  Moravian  Missions: 

Brother  Samuel  Liebisch  (now  a  member 
of  the  Elders'  Conference  of  the  Unity),  being 
at  that  time  intrusted  with  the  general  care 
of  the  brethren's  missions  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  the  duties  of  his  office  required  a 
visit  to  Okkak,  the  most  northern  of  our  set- 
tlements, and  about  150  English  miles  distant 
from  Nain,  the  place  where  he  resided. 
Brother  William  Turner  being  appointed  to 
accompany  him,  they  left  Nain  on  March  the 
11th,  1782,  early  in  the  morning,  with  very 
clear  weather,  the  stars  shining  with  uncom- 
mon lustre.  The  sledge  was  driven  by  the 
baptized  Esquimaux,  Mark,  and  another 
sledge  Avith  Esquimaux  joined  company. 
The  two  sledges  contained  five  men,  one 
woman,  and  a  child.  All  were  in  good 
spirits,  and,  appearances  being  much  in  their 
favour,  they  hoped  to  reach  Okkak  in  safety 
in  two  or  three  days.  The  track  over  the 
frozen  sea  was  in  the  best  possible  order,  and 
they  went  with  ease  at  the  rale  of  six  or 
seven  miles  an  hour.  After  they  had  passed 
the  islands  in  the  bay  of  Nain,  they  kept  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast,  both  to 
gain  the  smoothest  part  of  the  ice,  and  to  wea- 
ther the  high  rocky  promontory  of  Kiglapeit. 
About  eight  o'clock  they  met  a  sledge  with 
Esquimaux  turning  in  from  the  sea.  After 
the  usual  salutation,  the  Esquimaux,  alight- 
ing, held  some  conversation,  as  is  their  gene- 
ral practice,  the  result  of  which  was,  that 
some  bints  were  thrown  out  by  the  strange 
Esquimaux  that  it  might  be  better  to  return. 
However,  as  the  missionaries  saw  no  reason 
whatever  for  it,  and  only  suspected  that  the 
Esquimaux  wished  to  enjoy  the  company  of 
their  friends  a  little  longer,  they  proceeded. 


After  some  time,  their  own  Esquimaux  hinted 
that  there  was  a  ground  swell  under  the  ice. 
It  was  then  hardly  perceptible,  except  on 
lying  down  and  applying  the  ear  close  to  the 
ice,  when  a  hollow  disagreeable  grating  and 
roaring  noise  was  heard,  as  if  ascending  from 
the  abyss.  The  weather  remained  clear,  ex- 
cept towards  the  east,  where  a  bank  of  light 
clouds  appeared,  interspersed  with  some  dark 
streaks.  But  the  wind  being  strong  from  the 
northwest,  nothing  less  than  a  sudden  change 
of  weather  was  expected.  The  sun  had  now 
reached  its  height,  and  there  v/as  little  or  no 
alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  sky ;  but 
the  motion  of  the  sea  under  the  ice  had 
grown  more  perceptible,  so  as  rather  to  alarm 
the  travellers,  and  they  becan  to  think  it  pru- 
dent to  keep  closer  to  the  shore.  'I'he  ice 
had  cracks  and  large  fissures  in  many  places, 
some  of  which  formed  chasms  of  one  or  two 
feet  wide  ;  but  as  they  are  not  uncommon, 
even  in  its  best  state,  and  the  dogs  easily 
leap  over  them,  the  sledge  following  without 
danger,  they  are  only  terrible  to  new-comers. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  declined  towards  the 
west,  the  wind  increased  and  rose  to  a  storm, 
the  banks  of  clouds  from  the  east  began  to 
ascend,  and  the  dark  streaks  to  put  them- 
selves in  motion  against  the  wind.  The 
snow  was  violently  diiven  about  by  partial 
whirlwinds,  both  on  the  ice,  and  from  off  the 
peaks  of  the  high  mountains,  and  filled  the 
air.  At  the  same  time  the  ground-swell  had 
increased  so  much,  that  its  effect  upon  the 
ice  became  very  extraordinary  and  alarming. 
The  sledges,  instead  of  gliding  along  smoothly 
on  an  even  surface,  sometimes  ran  with 
violence  after  the  dogs,  and  shortly  after 
seemed  with  difficulty  to  ascend  the  rising 
hill ;  for  the  elasticity  of  so  vast  a  body  of  ice, 
of  many  leagues  square,  supported  by  a 
troubled  sea,  though  in  some  places  three  or 
four  yards  in  thickness,  would,  in  some  de- 
gree, occasion  an  undulatory  motion  not  un- 
like that  of  a  sheet  of  paper  accommodating 
itself  to  the  surface  of  a  rippling  stream. 
Noises  were  now  likewise  distinctly  heard  in 
many  directions,  like  the  report  of  cannon, 
owing  to  the  bursting  of  the  ice  at  some  dis- 
tance. 

The  Esquimaux,  therefore,  drove  with  all 
haste  towards  the  shore,  intending  to  take  up 
their  night-quarters  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Nivak.  But  as  it  plainly  appeared  that  the 
ice  would  break,  and  disperse  in  the  open  sea, 
Mark  advised  to  push  forward  to  the  north  of 
the  Nivak,  from  whence  he  hoped  the  track 
to  Okkak  might  still  remain  entire.  To  this 
proposal  the  company  agreed;  but  when  the 
sledges  approached  the  coast,  the  prospect 
before  them  was  truly  terrific.  The  ice, 
having  broken  loose  from  the  rocks,  was 
forced  up  and  down,  grinding  and  breaking 
into  a  thousand  pieces 'against  the  precipices, 
with  a  tremendous  noise,  which,  added  to  the 
raging  of  the  wind,  and  the  snow  driving 
about  in  the  air,  deprived  the  travellers 
almost  of  the  power  of  hearing  and  seeing 
any  thing  distinctly. 

To  make  the  land,  at  any  risk,  was  now 
the  only  hope  left ;  but  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  the  frighted  dogs  could  be 


forced  forward,  the  whole  body  of  ice  sinking 
frequently  below  the  surface  of  the  rocks,  then 
rising  above  it.  As  the  only  moment  to  land 
was  that  when  it  gained  the  level  of  the 
coast,  the  attempt  was  extremely  nice  and 
hazardous.  However,  by  God's  mercy,  it 
succeeded ;  both  sledges  gained  the  shore, 
and  were  drawn  up  the  beach  with  much  dif- 
ficulty. 

The  travellers  had  hardly  time  to  reflect 
with  gratitude  to  God  on  their  safety,  when 
that  part  of  the  ice  from  which  they  had  just 
now  made  good  their  landing,  burst  asunder, 
and  the  water,  forcing  itself  from  below, 
covered  and  precipitated  it  into  the  sea.  la 
an  instant,  as  if  by  a  signal  given,  the  whole 
mass  of  ice,  extending  for  several  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
began  to  burst,  and  be  overwhelmed  bv  the 
immense  waves.  The  sight  was  tremendous, 
and  awfully  grand ;  the  large  fields  of  ice, 
raising  themselves  out  of  the  water,  striking 
against  each  other, .and  plunging  into  the 
deep,  with  a  violence  not  to  be  described, 
and  a  noise  like  the  discharge  of  innumerable 
batteries  of  heavy  guns.  The  darkness  of 
the  night,  the  roaring  of  the  wind  and  sea, 
and  the  dashing  of  the  waves  and  ice  against 
the  rocks,  filled  the  travellers  with  sensations 
of  awe  and  horror,  so  as  almost  to  deprive 
them  of  the  power  of  utterance.  They  stood 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment  at  their 
miraculous  escape,  and  even  the  heathen 
Esquimaux  expressed  gratitude  to  God  for 
their  deliverance. 

The  Esquimaux  now  began  to  build  a  snow- 
house,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  beach  ; 
but,  before  they  had  finished  their  work,  the 
waves  reached  the  place  where  the  sledges 
were  secured,  and  they  were  with  difficulty 
saved  from  being  washed  into  the  sea. 

Before  they  entered  this  habitation,  they 
could  not  help  once  more  turning  to  the  sea, 
which  was  now  free  from  ice,  and  beheld 
with  horror,  mingled  with  gratitude  for  their 
safety,  the  enormous  waves  driving  furiously 
before  the  wind,  like  huge  castles,  and  ap- 
proaching the  shore,  where,  with  dreadful 
noise,  they  dashed  against  the  rocks,  foaming 
and  filling  the  air  with  the  spray.  The 
whole  company  now  got  their  supper,  and, 
having  sung  an  evening  hymn  in  the  Esqui- 
maux language,  lay  down  to  rest  about  ten 
o'clock. 

In  this  miserable  habitation  the  mission- 
aries remained  for  seven  days,  reduced  to  the 
utmost  misery  for  want  of  food.  The  weather 
then  cleared  up — they  discovered  a  new  track 
of  ice,  and  returned  in  safety  to  their  own 
homes. 


A  loell  stocked  Walking-Stick. — A  walk- 
ing-stick, recently  presented  to  a  surveyor  in 
Newcastle,  England,  contains,  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  an  ordinary  cane,  the  following  mate- 
rials for  writing  and  drawing:  two  inkstands, 
pens,  penknife,  ivory  folder,  lucifer  matches, 
sealing  wax  and  wafers,  a  wafer  stamp,  wax 
taper,  several  sheets  of  post  letter  paper  and 
card  paper,  a  complete  highly  finished  set  of 
drawing  instruments,  ivory  rule  and  scales. 
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lead  and  hair  pencils,  Indian  rubber,  Indian 
ink,  a  thermometer,  and  a  beautiful  and  well 
poised  magnetic  compass.  The  whole  are 
so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  any  of  the  instru- 
ments being  used  with  great  facility. 


done  by  degrees.  However  small  in  propor- 
tion the  benefit  which  follows  individual  at- 
tempts to  do  good,  a  great  deal  may  thus  be 
accomplished  by  perseverance,  even  in  the 
midst  of  discouragements  and  disappoint- 
ments.— Crahh. 


class  were  entitled  to  receive  the  diploma 
granted  by  the  board  to  those  who  have  satis- 
factorily completed  the  full  course  of  study. 

The  pause  which  followed  was  one  of  con- 
siderable solemnity.    The  important  bearing 
of  this  school  upon  our  religious  Society,  the 
incumbent  duty  of  carrying  out  a  course  of  . 
Christian  instruction,  the  absolute  futility  of ■ 
the  efforts  of  the  founders  and  instructers  of 
the  institution  unless  aided  by  the  Divine  : 
blessing,  these  and  similar  thoughts  occupied 
many  minds  ;  and  when  a  Friend  under  deep  i 
religious  concern  rose  to  address  the  various  . 
classes  there  assembled,  his  audience  were  • 
prepared  to  accompany  him  through  a  dis- 
course of  some  length,  which  was  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  occasion  and  to  the  peculiar  state 
of  feeling  into  which  the  assembly  had  been 
brought.  \ 

The  last  number  of  that  highly  valuable 
publication,  Woodbridge's  Annals  of  Educa- 
tion, is  unusually  rich  in  articles  of  merit,  ' 
most  of  them  from  the  pen  of  the  able  and 
philanthropic  editor  himself,  written  in  Eu- 
rope, where  he  has  for  some  months  past 
been  engaged  in  objects  connected  with  his 
favourite  pursuit.  Two  of  those  articles  we 
have  transferred  to  our  pages  of  to-day.  That 
relative  to  the  institution  near  Basle,  not- 
withstanding its  length,  we  have  given  with- 
out curtailment,  and  feel  confident  that  it 
will  prove  a  delightful  repast  to  readers  of 
sensibility  and  benevolence. 

POCKET  B1BJL.E. 

The  beavtifiiJ,  18mo.  Bible,  just  published 
by  the  "  Bible  Association  of  Friends  in 
America,"  is  now  ready  for  delivery  at  their 
Depository.    Prices  as  follows  : — 
BIBLE. 

per  copy. 


In  the  best  sheep,  raised  binding,        SI  0(1 

calf,  edge  rolled,  1  75 

embossed  and  sprinkled  edges  2  50 

embossed  and  gilt,  3  00 

testa;\ient. 

In  calf,  embossed  and  gilt,  1  US 
embossed  and  sprinkled  edges,  1  00 

morocco,  (pocket  book  form)  gilt,  1  00 

best  sheep,  raised  bands,  0  50 

common,  (skiver)  0  3^ 


Dif;d,  at  her  residence  in  Bolton,  Mass.,  Raciiei 
Fry,  relict  of  llie  lale  .lohn  Fry,  a  valued  member  am. 
elder  of  Bollon  Monthly  Meeting,  aged  about  &0  years. 
This  our  beloved  P'ricnd  was  from  early  years  a  pat- 
tern of  Christian  humility,  adorning  the  doctrine  of 
God  lier  Saviour,  by  .a  well-ordered  life  nnd  conversa- 
tion ;  and  now,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe,  we  trust 
slie  is  gathered  into  the  heavenly  garner  of  peace  and 
rest. 

  on  the  25lh  of  8th  mo.,  at  Newton,  N.  .7..  t 

R.vciiEL,  wife  of  Simon  Easllack,  in  the  53d  year  (/. 
her  age,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  which  sht- 
bore  with  much  patience  and  Christian  fortitudi. 
When  near  the  close,  she  manifested  to  those  about 
her  an  entire  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  and 
quietly  passed  awny. 

 at  her  rcsidcnre  in  Hockessin,  Delaware  state 

on  first  day,  the  31st  of  7th  mo.  IS3G,  Margaret  Gr.w 
wife  of  John  Gray,  in  the  51st  year  of  lier  age.  It  i^ 
believed  that  through  the  rencwed,visitation  of  divint 
grace  during  her  protracted  illness,  her  mind  was  duly 
prepared  for  the  solemn  change. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  AN  INFANT. 

BY  JOHN  aUINCY  ADAMS, 

Sure  to  the  mansions  of  the  blest, 

When  infant  innocence  ascends, 
Some  angel  brighter  than  the  rest, 

The  spotless  spirit's  flight  attends. 

That  inextinguishable  beam. 

With  dust  united  at  our  birth, 
Sheds  a  more  dim,  discoloured  gleam. 

The  more  it  lingers  upon  earth.* 

But  when  the  Lord  of  mortal  breath. 

Decrees  his  bounty  to  resume  ; 
And  points  the  silent  shaft  of  death 

Which  speeds  an  infant  to  the  tomb, 

No  passion  fierce,  no  low  desire, 

Has  quenched  the  radiance  of  the  flame  ; 

Back  to  its  God,  the  living  fire 
Reverts,  unclouded  as  it  came. 

Then  at  the  Heavenly  Father's  hand, 

Nearest  the  throne  of  living  light, 
Behold  the  infant  seraph  stand. 

And  dazzling  shine  where  all  is  bright, 

*  This,  of  course,  is  to  be  understood  as  restricted 
to  the  unregencrate  soul,  otherwise  the  Scripture  de- 
claration would  not  be  true,  that  "  The  just  man's 
path  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  coming  of  the 
perfect  day." — Editor  of    The  Friend.'''' 

Aged  Horse. — In  the  museuin  of  the  Man- 
chester Natural  History  Society,  are  the 
stuffed  skin  of  the  head,  and  the  skull  of  Old 
Billy,  a  horse  who  worked  all  his  life  on  the 
towing  path  of  one  of  the  canals  adjoining 
Manchester,  and  died  on  November  27,  1822, 
at  an  age  testified,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  have 
been  sixty-two  years !  The  head  is  well 
shaped,  bearing  the  Norman  character  :  the 
ears  crouped,  and  the  hair  of  the  mane  and 
foretop  remarkably  fine,  but  bushy. 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  remark  the 
fortitude  with  which  women  sustain  the  most 
overwhelming  reverses  of  fortune.  Those 
disasters  which  break  down  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  and  prostrate  him  in  the  dust,  seem  to 
call  forth  all  the  energies  of  the  other  sex, 
and  give  such  intrepidity  and  elevation  to 
their  character,  that  at  times  it  approaches 
to  sublimity.  Nothing  can  bo  more  touching 
than  to  behold  a  soft  and  tender  female,  who 
had  been  all  weakness  and  dependence,  and 
alive  to  every  trivial  roughness,  while  tread- 
ing the  prosperous  paths  of  life,  sudd?nly 
rising  in  mental  force  to  bo  the  comforter 
and  supporter  of  her  husband  under  misfor- 
tune, and  abiding,  with  unshrinking  firmness, 
the  bitterest  blasts  of  adversity. —  Washington 
Irving. 

How  often  do  wc  sigh  for  opportunities  of 
doing  good,  whilst  wc  neglect  the  openings 
of  Providence  in  little  things,  which  would 
frequently  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of 
most  important  usefulness !  Dr.  .Johnson  used 
to  say,  "  He  who  waits  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  at  once  will  never  do  any."    Good  is 


• 


Cutting  Iron. — The  stupendous  power  of 
shears  in  cutting  iron  is  very  wonderful.  In 
large  iron  works,  a  bar  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  in  thickness,  is  cut  asunder  in  an 
instant,  with  as  much  ease  as  a  ploughman 
would  bite  off  the  end  of  a  carrot. 


Circumstances  did  not  favour  our  inclina- 
tion to  be  present  during  any  part  of  the 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  spring  and 
sumiTier  session  at  Haverford,  but  we  have 
conversed  with  several  who  were  there;  and 
all  concur  in  representing  it  as  an  occasion 
of  peculiar  interest,  and  very  much  to  the 
credit  of  that  valuable  and  rising  institution. 
A  friend  has  supplied  us  with  the  following 
outline : — 

THE  EXA3HNATION. 

The  semi-annual  examination  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Haverford  school,  which  terminated 
on  third  day  last,  was  one  of  unusual  intei-est. 
The  distribution  of  the  subjects  for  each  day's 
exercise  was  judicious.  Generally  the  students 
acquitted  themselves  well.  Perhaps  the  per- 
formance of  the  senior  class  in  mechanics  and 
political  economy,  of  the  junior  in  Greek  and 
rhetoric,  and  the  second  junior  in  analytical 
geometry,  was  the  most  satisfactory. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  examination,  a  larger 
number  of  the  friends  of  the  institution  than 
had  ever  before  met,  was  drawn  together  by 
the  attractive  character  of  the  exercises,  and 
the  interest  which  attends   the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  school.    The  senior  class, 
by  their  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  political  economy,  did  great 
credit  to  the  zeal  with  which  sound  views  on 
this  important  subject  had  been  impressed 
upon  them.    An  ingenious  essay  by  a  mem- 
ber of  that  class  followed.    The  correctness 
of  its  diction,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of 
its  views,  aObrdcd  very  agreeable  evidence 
that  the  youthful  writer  had  imbibed  the  spi- 
rit of  the  instruction  communicated  at  Haver- 
ford.  It  was  frcquentl}^  remarked  during  the 
progress  of  these  exercises,  and  more  particu- 
larh'  on  hearing  the  essay,  that  the  studies 
had  been  made  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
to  bear  upon  and  ilkistrate  Christian  princi- 
ples.  It  is  thus  that  learning  is  made  to  pro- 
duce its  proper  fruits,  and  thus  that  youthful 
associations  arc  to  be  interwoven  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.    Few,  perhaps,  who 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the  essay  did  not 
regret  that  elocution  was  not  one  of  the 
branches  taught  in  this  school.    At  the  close 
of  the  exercises,  the  superintendent  announced 
that,  after  a  thorough  private  examination,  it 
was  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  council  of 
teachers,  that  the  two  members  of  the  senior 
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For  "The  Friend." 
THE  MARL  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

A  very  interesting  geological  report  was 
made  to  the  legislatui-e  of  New  Jersey,  during 
the  last  session,  by  Henry  D.  Rogers,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  promising  geolo- 
gists of  our  country.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
somewhat  hasty  general  survey  of  the  mineral 
riches  of  that  state,  and  is  full  of  valuable  in- 
formation ;  some  of  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  compress  into  the  space  of  a  few  columms, 
for  the  entertainment  of  some  of  your  agricul- 
tural subscribers.  The  subject  is  not  so 
local  a  one  as  many  may  suppose,  for  the 
marl  district  of  New  Jersey  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  immense  line  of  our  sea-board, 
the  whole  of  which,  from  the  Neversink  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
is  underlaid  with  the  same  fertilizing  grains. 
Captain  Basil  Hall  tells  us,  in  a  late  work, 
that  there  is  a  tradition^  in  Styria,  that  the 
genius  of  the  mines  made  the  peasants  an 
offer  of  gold  for  a  year,  silver  for  twenty 
years,  or  iron  for  ever,  and  that  they  wisely 
chose  the  latter.  If  we  could  weigh  the  be- 
nefits which  the  sandy  plains  of  Virginia  and 
Carolina  may  receive  from  the  proper  use  of 
this  invaluable  manure,  compared  with  all 
the  wealth  the  few  can  ever  gain  from  the 
gold  for  which  they  now  forsake  the  plough, 
we  might  fancy  that  the  genius  of  the  soil  had 
placed  a  like  alternative  before  our  southern 
brethren.  To  speak  soberly,  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  marl  extends  throughout 
those  states,  at  accessible  depths,  and  that  it 
would,  in  the  hands  of  industrious  and  skilful 
farmers,  renovate  the  soil,  and  render  the 
poorest  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  the 
union.  It  has  already  been  applied  in  Vir- 
ginia with  great  success,  and  we  hope  the 
attention  of  our  friends  in  those  states  will  be 
attracted  to  the  subject.  They  may  possibly 
find  themselves  the  owners  of  a  mineral  in- 
comparably more  valuable  than  their  gold 
mines. 

A  line,  extending  from  the  falls  of  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  divides  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  into  two  districts,  the 
northern  of  which  is  hilly  and  even  Alpine  in 


its  features,  while  the  southern  is  a  dead  sandy 
level,  relieved  occasionally  by  hills,  the  lofti- 
est of  which  is  not  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  high.  The  strata  of  this  section  are  co- 
vered with  a  deposit  (A)  of  sand  and  gravel 
many  feet  thick,  which  underlies  the  vegeta- 
ble mould.  Beneath  this  gravel  is  found  in 
a  few  places  beds  of  bluisVi  or  lead-coloured 
clay  and  sand  (B),  embedding  such  a  profu- 
sion of  fossil  shells  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion as  to  form  a  good  calcareous  marl. 
Beneath  this  are  found  in  various  places,  es- 
pecially near  the  streams,  beds  of  a  blue, 
somewhat  plastic  clay  (C),  more  or  less  sandy, 
and  containing  wood,  coal,  amber,  and  other 
vegetable  products,  together  with  copperas 
(sulphate  of  iron)  and  alum.  It  is  from  this 
bed  that  the  neighbouring  potters  are  supplied 
with  clay.  It  lies  lower  in  the  series  than 
those  first  mentioned,  and  immediately  over- 
lies a  group  of  beds  (D),  which  occur  in  the 
following  order  : — 1st,  A  brown,  coarse,  fer- 
ruginous sandstone,  made  up  of  transparent 
quartz  sand  and  pebbles,  and  fragments  of 
feldspar,  cemented  by  a  dark  ferruginous 
paste,  and  often  containing  grains  of  green 
sand.  2d,  A  yellow  ferruginous  sand,  often 
containing  the  green  grains.  It  is  sometimes 
thirty  feet  thick  ;  appears  at  the  Neversink 
hills  as  a  soft  sandstone,  and  in  the  central 
districts  as  a  loose  sand.  It  is  full  of  casts 
of  bivalve  and  univalve  shells.  3d,  A  yellow- 
ish granular  limestone,  which  is  sometimes 
siliceous.  It  occurs  in  three  detached  lay- 
ers, a  few  inches  thick,  divided  by  loose  cal- 
careous earth.  It  often  contains  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  green  sand,  and  has  been 
formed  by  the  agglutination  of  marine  shells. 
4th,  The  peculiar  green  sand  mineral,  mixed 
in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  with  clay  and 
ordinary  quartz  sand.  This  is  the  lowest  bed 
of  the  series,  and  has  not  been  penetrated. 

If  we  suppose  two  lines  to  be  drawn  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salem,  one  through 
Woodstown  and  Vincenttown  to  the  Atlantic 
at  Deal,  and  the  other  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  Delaware  to  Cross  wicks,  and  thence 
through  Allentown  to  Middletown  point,  they 
will  include  between  them  the  marl  district. 

The  stratum  of  which  this  marl  forms  the 
central  portion,  underlies  the  whole  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  state.  Beyond  the  limits 
that  have  been  defined,  the  proportion  of  the 
green  grains  to  the  clay  and  sand  decreases, 
and  the  deposit  assumes  the  form  of  a  dark  blue 
astringent  clay,  or  spurious  marl.  Wherever 
the  two  deposits  occur  together  the  spurious 
marl  is  the  upper  of  the  two,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  by  sinking  through  it,  the  true 
marl  may  always  be  found. 

The  green  sand  bed,  or  that  of  the  true 
marl,  is  most  elevated  in  the  centre  of  the 


tract,  and  dips  slighlly  towards  each  side.  It 
is  evident  that  the  whole  region  was  at  one 
time  covered  by  the  sea,  and  that  after  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  stata  had  been 
deposited,  it  was  gradually  uplifted,  so  as 
scarcely  to  aflect  the  horizontal  position  of 
the  strata.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  tops  of 
the  hills  were  the  original  level  of  the  coun- 
try ;  for  if  sections  be  made  of  their  strata, 
we  shall  find  the  same  iron  stone  (D  1.)  oc- 
curring in  detached  horizontal  layers  at  near- 
ly the  same  height  throughout  the  countrj''. 
The  iron  stone,  wherever  it  occurs  in  beds, 
lies  high  up  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  or 
crowns  the  top  of  the  elevated  grounds.  It 
is  found  in  masses  of  all  dimensions,  mixed 
with,  and  in  fact  constituting,  the  gravel  of 
the  plains  which  forms  the  deposit  (A)  that 
covers  the  regular  strata.  The  valleys  are 
what  is  termed  in  geological  language  valleys 
of  denudation,  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been 
formed  by  the  washing  away  or  laying  naked 
the  strata  which  formed  the  surface  of  the 
region  around  them.  "  From  what  quarter," 
says  the  reporter,  "  the  mighty  rush  of  wa- 
ters proceeded  which  swept  off  so  extensive  a 
part  of  the  upper  rocks  of  this  large  section 
of  the  state,  and  what  course  it  took,  are 
questions  upon  which  we  are  unprepared  to 
speculate,  though,  from  the  prevalence  of  a 
northeast  and  southwest  direction  in  the  longer 
dimensions  of  the  hills,  we  may  see  a  proba- 
bility of  one  day  arriving  at  more  definite 
conclusions.  I  may  enumerate  as  among  the 
more  conspicuous  of  these  detached  hills,  the 
Neversink,  the  range  southeast  and  south  of 
Middletown  Point,  the  two  hills  near  Red 
Bank,  those  near  Colt's  Neck,  the  Forked 
River  mountains  near  Barnegat,  Mount  Hol- 
ly, also  Arney's  Mount  near  Juliustown,  the 
mount  at  Evesham,  and  the  sand  hills  be- 
tween Princeton  and  New  Brunswick.  Many- 
more  might  be  specified,  and  in  a  detailed 
geological  map  of  the  region  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  include  them  all,  from  their  being 
the  chief  repositories  of  a  stratum  furnishing 
the  only  building  stone  of  the  country-. 

"  It  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  this  brown 
sandstone  does  not  occur  except  near  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  for  I  am  aware  that  in  many 
neighbourhoods  it  may  be  found  beneath  the 
soil  where  no  positive  eminences  or  knolls 
exist ;  yet  even  here  the  rule  will  hold  true, 
that  the  rock  occurs  only  near  the  highest 
places.  The  streams  of  this  region  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  valleys  through  which  they 
empty  themselves  all  give  evidence  that  they 
neither  acquired  their  chief  outlines  or  their 
present  size  from  the  insufficient  waters  which 
meander  though  them.  It  is  on  the  contrary 
obvious  to  every  observer,  that  the  valleys 
were  scooped  out  and  shaped  by  the  same 
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THE  FRIEND. 


sudden  drainaoe  which  has  given  to  the  hills 
the  configuration  before  described." 

The  following  is  Professor  Rogers's  descrip- 
tion of  the  marl  stratum,  which  will  interest 
the  general  reader  no  less  than  the  farmer 
and  the  man  of  science  : — 

"  The  essential,  predominat,  and  often  sole 
ingredient  in  this  bed,  is  a  peculiar  mineral 
alwavs  in  the  form  of  small  dark  grains,  about 
the  size  of  grains  of  gunpowder.  Their  form 
is  roundish,  and  they  are  very  often  composed 
of  two  or  three  smaller  ones  united  together, 
a  distinctive  feature  by  which  they  may  at 
once  be  recognized  from  other  dark  kinds  of 
sand.  Though  they  contain  on  the  average 
about  fifty  per  cent,  of  silica,  (the  basis  of 
flint,)  they  are  not  gritty,  but  can  be  readily 
bruised  between  the  teeth,  or  upon  the  nail, 
and  some  varieties,  when  moistened,  admit  of 
being  kneaded  into  a  half  plastic  mass,  like 
impure  clay.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the 
grains  is  a  deep  green,  though  sometimes  the 
tint  is  as  bright  as  that  of  verditer.  It  is 
often  a  dull  greenish  blue,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  a  dark  chocolate  colour. 

"  Though  I  believe  that  this  mineral  is  not 
invariable  in  its  composition,  or  in  its  shade 
of  colour,  yet  I  conceive  the  green  to  be  its 
essential  hue,  and  the  other  tints  to  arise 
frequently  from  a  minute  coating  over  each 
grain,  of  the  clayey  matters  from  which  the 
bed  is  rarely  altogether  free.  I  am  induced  so 
to  think,  by  finding  that  the  action  of  acid  for 
a  short  time  upon  the  grains,  almost  invaria- 
bly brings  out  the  green,  which  is  also  pro- 
duced in  all  cases  when  we  hrvise  a  grain,  of 
whatever  external  colour,  upon  the  nail,  or 
on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  The  bright  green 
streak  given,  whenever  a  granule  of  this 
substance  is  thus  crushed,  affords  us  per- 
haps the  readiest  and  most  unerring  test  by 
which  to  recognize  it  from  all  other  varieties 
of  sand. 

"  Though  upon  the  most  carefully  conduct- 
ed experiments  I  find  important  variations  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  several  com- 
ponent substances  which  unite  to  form  this 
green  granular  mineral,  yet  the  following 
analyses  may  be  considered  as  presenting  a 
fair  average  of  its  composition  : 

"  An  analysis  made  some  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Seybert,  gives  silica  49.83,  alumina  6.00, 
protoxide  of  iron  21. .53,  potash  10.12,  mag- 
nesia 1.83,  water  9.80,  in  the  100  grains. 

"  The  same  mineral,  from  a  stratum  at 
Havre,  in  France,  has  been  examined  by  M. 
Berthier,  an  able  French  chemist,  who  re- 
ports the  following  proportions  :  silica  50, 
protoxide  of  iron  21,  alumina  7,  potash  10, 
water  11,  in  the  100  parts. 

"  My  own  analyses  of  the  same  substance, 
from  several  of  the  most  important  marl  lo- 
calities in  the  state,  will  be  presented  in  a 
tabular  shape  with  my  other  analyses  at  the 
end  of  this  report.  It  will  be  seen  that  some 
of  these  marls  exhibit  as  much  as  14.5  per 
cent,  of  polnsh,  and  10.4  per  cent,  of  lime, 
and  it  must  cease,  therefore,  to  be  a  mystery 
why  this  substance  possesses  a  power  of  fer- 
tilizing  the  soil,  surpassing  that  of  any  mate- 
rial,  whether  mineral  or  animal,  hitherto  dis- 
covered. 


"  Though  the  green  granular  substance 
here  described  makes  up  the  essential  and 
far  largest  portion  of  the  marl  stratum,  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  it  exists  always 
alone.  "There  is  sometimes  a  very  consider- 
able quantity  of  clay  mixed  intimately  among 
the  grains,  and  as  this  is  of  diflferent  colours 
in  dififerent  localities,  it  becomes,  when  it  is 
abundant,  the  chief  source  of  that  variety  in 
external  aspect  which  the  mass  (called  marl) 
assumes.  This  clay  composes  occasionally 
as  much  as  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  bed. 
Its  ordinary  tint  is  a  dull  blue  or  lead  colour  ; 
it  is  sometimes  yellowish,  from  the  pi-esence 
of  oxide  of  iron,  and  again  has  a  chocolate 
colour,  a  brown,  or  even  a  white  when  dry. 
Though  it  influences  greatly  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  marl,  it  is  in  reality  a  very 
inert  portion  of  it,  and  must  be  considered 
rather  as  usurping  the  place  of  a  material 
(the  green  grains)  of  much  more  active  and 
beneficial  properties. 

"  Too  large  a  portion  of  this  clay  will  be 
known  by  the  marl  being  very  sticky.  It  is 
to  the  clay  in  the  marl  that  I  trace  the  strong 
svlphureovs  odour  so  very  generally  observed 
in  it,  and  in  this  and  other  respects  the  inter- 
mingled clay  seems  to  be  identical  with  that 
which  often  constitutes  a  stratum  by  itself, 
overlying  the  marl  and  described  in  the  pre- 
vious section.  It  resembles  it  in  colour,  ex- 
hibits not  unfrequently  the  same  astringent 
yellow  efflorescence  of  copperas,  contains  a 
sensible  share  of  mica  and  often  a  good  deal 
of  common  siliceous  (flinty)  sand.  Indeed, 
this  latter  material,  white  sand,  is  no  uncom- 
mon substitute,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the 
clay  itself,  and,  of  course,  when  largely  pre- 
sent, it  has  some  share  in  determining  the 
suitableness  of  the  marl  to  certain  soils. 

"  The  astringent  ingredient,  when  present, 
has  a  much  more  powerful  interfering  influ- 
ence than  the  mere  clay  upon  the  fertilizing 
agency  of  the  marl.  If  copious  in  quantity, 
it  not  only  abates  greatly,  by  its  poisonous 
properties,  the  benefits  that  would  naturally 
result  from  the  green  mineral  with  which  it 
is  associated,  but  it  too  often  has  arrested  or 
destroyed  entirely  the  whole  crop  for  one  or 
several  seasons.  Certain  marls,  otherwise 
excellent,  have  grown  into  disrepute  in  con- 
sequence, and  the  indiscreet  use  of  it  and  of 
the  overlying  astringent  clay  before  mention- 
ed, has  had  in  several  neighbourhoods  a  se- 
riously mischievous  effect  in  retarding  the 
growing  spirit  of  experiment  and  enterprizc 
in  regard  to  the  use  of  mai  l,  which  is  never- 
theless fast  effecting  a  happy  change  in  the 
agriculture  of  all  this  region.  A  specific,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  eirectual  antidote  will  be 
suggested,  which  will  render  marls  thus  con- 
taminated nearly  equal  in  efficacy  to  the 
purest. 

'■'  Besides  the  foreign  matters  here  specified 
as  often  present  with  the  green  granular  sub- 
stance, there  are  other  materials  now  and 
then  associated  with  it  whose  agency  is  high- 
ly beneficial,  co-oporaliiig  to  the  same  fer- 
tilizing purposes  with  the  other  portion." 

^To  be  continued.) 


From  the  New  York  Mercury. 
THE   SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  128th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, just  received,  contains  an  article  on  this 
subject,  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Our 
readers  are  aware  that,  in  1831,  a  convention 
was  concluded  between  the  governments  of 
England  and  France  for  the  more  effectual 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  in  fiirtherance 
of  which  object,  the  two  contracting  parties 
agreed  to  the  mutual  right  of  search,  within 
certain  geographical  limits.  They  moreover 
covenanted  to  use  their  best  endeavours,  and 
mutually  to  aid  each  other,  to  induce  all  the 
maritime  powers  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  their 
convention.  The  fact  that  such  overtures  had 
been  made  to  some  nations  has  occasionally 
been  hinted  at,  but  the  results  we  have  now 
for  the  first  time  learned. 

Prior  to  the  convention  with  France,  Great 
Britain  had  formed  treaties  to  nearly  the  same 
effect,  with  Brazil,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  All  therefore  that  re- 
mained in  regard  to  those  nations,  was  to  in- 
duce them  to  agree  with  France  to  all  the 
articles  of  the  convention,  and  with  Great 
Britain  to  such  of  them  as  were  not  already 
incorporated  in  her  treaties  with  them  re- 
spectively. To  all  the  other  poicers  of  Eu- 
rope, says  the  Review,  and  to  the  United 
States,  France  and  England  conjointly  have 
made  the  strongest  representations  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  urged  them  hij  every  consideration  of 
justice,  humanity  and  policy,  to  make  a  com- 
bined and  simultaneous  effort  for  at  once  an- 
nihilating what  they  themselves  had,  twenty 
years  before,  denounced  as  the  curse  of  Africa 
and  the  disgrace  of  Europe.  Orders  were 
also  sent  to  the  British  minister  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  to  induce  the  government  there,  as 
well  as  that  of  Monte  Video,  to  enter  into 
an  effective  treaty  for  the  abolition  of  the 
trade. 

The  results  of  these  various  applications 
may  be  thus  briefly  stated, — Denmark  and 
Sardinia  promptly  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
the  new  convention.  From  Austria,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  no  answer  has  yet 
been  received.  Prussia,  Russia,  and  Naples, 
under  different  pretexts,  demur;  Prussia  and 
Naples  declaring  that  they  have  no  vessels 
at  all  in  the  African  seas,  and  Russia  evading 
the  proposition  by  offering  to  "  fake  up  the 
thread  of  the  negotiations  as  left  by  former 
congresses,  and  to  open  fresh  conferences  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  out  the  most  efl^ectual 
means  of  preventing  the  slave  trade  ;"  that  is, 
as  Lord  Palmerston  expresses  it, — of  going 
backward  instead  of  forward  in  the  matter. 
The  answer  of  the  Brazilian  government  is, 
that  as  soon  as  the  Portuguese  trade  in  slaves 
is  stopped,  there  will  be  none  carried  on  be- 
tween Africa  and  Brazil.  Portugal  evades 
the  question ;  the  minister  replying,  after 
three  months  delay,  that  his  loss  of  time  from 
attending  the  chambers,  has  prevented  his 
coming  to  any  resolution  on  the  subject.  "  We 
much  mistake,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  the  firm- 
ness, as  well  as  zeal  in  this  cause,  that  will  be 
shown  by  any  man  we  are  likely  to  have  at 
the  head  of  foreign  affairs,  if  such  conduct  be 
tamely  submitted  to  from  a  country  bound  to 
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us  for  services  in  time  past,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  at  the  present  moment,  and  when  not 
only  honour  and  good  faith,  but  mere  honesty, 
are  concerned  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  engage- 
ments. VVe  must,  when  other  means  have 
failed,  just  take  the  matter  into  our  own 
hands.  ***  Let  England  say  the  Portuguese 
slave  trade  shall  cease,  as  Portugal  has  en- 
gaged to  us  that  it  shall,  and  who  will,  or 
ought  to  gainsay  us?"  Between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  during  the  late  ministry  of  Mar- 
tinez de  la  Rosa,  after  continued  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  former  for  eighteen  months, 
a  treaty  was  formed,  containing  not  only  a 
stipulation  for  the  capture  of  vessels  equipped 
for  the  slave  trade,  but  providing  for  the  penal 
castigation  of  the  owners,  captains,  and  super- 
cargoes,— for  the  breaking  up  of  the  con- 
demned vessels, — and  for  the  delivery  of  the 
captives  to  British  authorities.  The  geogra- 
phical limits,  also,  within  which  the  right  of 
search  is  allowed,  are  fiir  more  extensive  than 
those  specified  in  the  French  convention. 
The  immediate  motive  with  Spain  in  sub- 
scribing to  this  treaty,  was  the  expectation 
of  assistance  from  England  in  carrying  on 
the  war  against  the  Carlists:  but  the  treaty 
itself  is  not  the  less  valuable  on  that  account. 
The  sreat  and  essential  .difference  between 
the  present  treaty  and  all  previous  ones  con- 
cluded with  Spain  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  is  this,  that  it  does  not  depend  for 
its  fulfilment  upon  Spanish  co-operation.  All 
is  left  to  the  regulation  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  activity  of  British  cruisers. 
The  good  effects  of  the  arrangement  are  al- 
ready seen.  A  vessel  which  arrived  in  Eng- 
land on  the  16th  May  from  the  African  station, 
reported  that  nineteen  Spanish  vessels,  cap- 
tured under  the  new  treaty,  were  waiting  at 
Sierra  Leone,  when  she  left,  for  adjudication; 
whereas  the  whole  number  of  such  vessels 
captured  under  the  former  treaties,  had  not, 
for  several  years,  averaged  more  than  six  jier 
annum. 

We  come  now  to  our  own  country,  the 
United  States.  And  what  shall  we  say  ? 
What  must  we  say ']  What  does  the  truth 
compel  us  to  say  ?  Why,  that  of  all  the  coun- 
tries appealed  to  by  Great  Britain  and  France 
on  this  momentous  subject,  the  United  States 
is  the  only  one  which  has  returned  a  decided 
negative.  We  neither  do  any  thing  ourselves 
to  put  down  the  accursed  traffic,  nor  afford 
any  facilities  to  enable  others  to  put  it  down. 
Nay  rather,  we  stand  between  the  slave  and 
his  deliverer.  We  are  a  drav/back — a  dead 
weight  on  the  cause  of  bleeding  humanity. 
How  long  shall  this  shameful  apathy  con- 
tinue? How  long  shall  we,  who  call  ourselves 
the  champions  of  freedom,  close  our  ears  to 
the  groans,  and  our  eyes  to  the  tears  and 
blood,  and  our  hearts  to  the  untold  anguish 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  are 
every  year  torn  from  home  and  friends  and 
bosom  companions,  and  sold  into  hopeless 
bondage,  or  perish  amid  the  horrors  of  the 
"  middle  passage  V  From  the  shores  of  bleed- 
ing Africa,  a,nd  from  the  channels  of  the  deep, 
from  Brazil,  and  from  Cuba,  Echo  answers, 
"  How  long  7"  We  close  with  the  following 
extract  from  the  Review  : 


"  We  have,  however,  to  record  one  instance 
of  positive  refusal  to  our  request  of  accession 
to  these  conventions,  and  that,  we  grieve  to 
say,  comes  from  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica— the  first  nation  that,  by  its  statute  law, 
branded  the  slave  trade  with  the  name  of 
piracy.  The  conduct,  moreover,  of  the  pre- 
sident does  not  appear  to  have  been  perfectly 
candid  and  ingenuous.  There  appears  to 
have  been  delay  in  returning  any  answer,  and 
when  returned  it  seems  to  have  been  of  an 
evasive  character.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1833,  the  English  and  French  ministers  jointly 
sent  in  copies  of  the  recent  conventions,  and 
requested  the  accession  of  the  United  States. 
At  the  end  of  March  following,  seven  months 
afterwards,  an  answer  is  returned,  which, 
though  certainly  not  of  a  favourable  charac- 
ter in  other  respects,  yet  brings  so  promi- 
nently into  view,  as  the  insuperable  objection, 
that  the  mutual  right  of  search  of  suspected 
vessels  was  to  be  extended  to  the  shores  of 
the  United  States,  (though  we  permitted  it 
to  American  cruisers  off  the  coast  of  our  West 
Indian  colonies,)  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
naturally  led  to  suppose  that  the  other  objec- 
tions were  superable..  He,  therefore,  though 
aware  how  much  the  whole  efficiency  of  the 
agreement  will  be  impaired,  consents  to  waive 
that  part  of  it,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  president,  and  in  the  earnest  hope  that 
he  will,  in  return,  make  some  concessions  of 
feeling  or  opinion  to  ihe  wishes  of  England 
and  France,  and  to  the  necessities  of  a  great 
and  holy  cause.  The  final  answer,  however, 
is,  that  under  no  condition,  in  no  form,  and 
with  no  restrictions,  will  the  United  States 
enter  into  any  convention  or  treaty,  or  make 
combined  efTorts  of  any  sort  or  kind,  with 
other  nations  for  the  suppression  of  the  trade. 
We  much  mistake  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  the  United  States  if  its  government  will 
not  find  itself  under  the  necessity  of  changing 
this  resolution.  The  slave  trade  will  hence- 
forth, we  have  little  doubt,  be  carried  on  under 
that  flag  of  freedom ;  but  as  in  no  country, 
after  our  own,  have  such  persevering  efforts 
for  its  suppression  been  made,  by  men  the 
most  distinguished  for  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
eloquence,  as  in  the  United  States,  we  cannot 
believe  that  their  flag  will  long  be  prostituted 
to  such  vile  purposes ;  and  either  they  must 
combine  with  other  nations,  or  they  must  in- 
crease the  number  and  efficiency  of  their  na- 
val forces  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  else- 
where, and  do  their  work  single  handed.  We 
say  this  the  more,  because  the  motives  which 
have  actuated  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  this  refusal,  clearly  have  reference 
to  the  words  '  right  of  search.'  They  will 
not  choose  to  see  that  this  is  a  mutual  re- 
stricted right,  effected  by  convention,  strictly 
guarded  by  stipulations  for  one  definite  object, 
and  confined  in  its  operations  within  narrow 
geographical  limits;  a  right,  moreover,  which 
England  and  France  have  accorded  to  each 
other  without  derogating  from  the  national 
honour  of  either.  If  we  are  right  in  our  con- 
jecture of  the  motive,  and  there  is  evidence 
to  support  us,  we  must  consider  that  the  pre- 
sident and  his  ministers  have  been,  in  this  in- 
stance, actuated  by  a  narrow  provincial  jea- 


lousy, and  totally  unworthy  of  a  great  and 
independent  nation." 

EMANUEIi  FELLENBERG. 

To  most  of  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend," 
the  name  of  Fellenberg  and  the  institution  at 
Hofwyl  must  be  objects  of  interest;  and  they 
will  of  course  derive  gratification  from  the 
following  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the 
editor  of  the  "  Annals  of  Education,"  and  in- 
serted in  the  last  number  of  that  journal. 

Hofwyl,  June,  1836. 
I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  Fel- 
lenberg, of  which  the  following  is  a  transla- 
tion. I  send  it  the  more  cheerfully  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Annals,  because  it  will  furnish 
not  a  few  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  defects 
in  education,  which  are  sadly  common  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
and  for  which  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  offer 
a  better  apolo<iy.  I  regret  that  any  misap- 
prehetision  of  the  Sketches  of  Hofwyl,  should 
have  given  rise  to  the  mistake  which  is  here 
corrected. 

w.  c.  w. 

To  Ihe  Editor  of  the  American  Annals  of  Education. 

The  account  you  have  given  of  my  system 
of  education,  and  of  my  establishments,  in  the  f 
"  American  Annals  of  Education,"  presents 
the  most  complete  view  which  has  yet  ap- 
peared of  my  plans,  and  of  the  means  which 
I  employ  for  their  accomplishment ;  and  the 
numerous  enquiries  addressed  to  me  in  conse- 
quence, show  me  how  extensively  your  work 
is  circulated,  in  the  old  and  new  world.  I 
venture,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will 
allow  me  to  have  recourse  to  it,  in  order  to 
avert  a  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  by 
an  opinion  to  which  this  account  appears  to 
have  given  rise. 

It  would  seem  that  it  has  inspired  the  hope 
that  we  can  accomplish  miracles,  and  remedy 
the  evils  resulting  from  all  the  mistakes  which 
are  still  committed  in  education,  even  in  the 
most  civilized  nations.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  requests  which  are  made  to  me  to  re- 
ceive pupils  who  were  spoiled  even  to  the 
foundations  of  their  character,  and  sometimes 
in  their  morals,  long  before  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived of  sending  them  to  Hofw3'l,  obliges 
me  to  protest  publicly  against  applications  of 
this  nature.  These  institutions  ought  to  be  . 
preserved  as  an  asyhan,  destined  to  receive, 
and  educate  in  the  best  manner,  children  who 
still  resemble  those  of  whom  our  Saviour 
said — "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;" 
and  whom  he  deemed  worthy  of  his  blessing. 
Hofwyl  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  hospital, 
for  the  cure  of  all  those  moral  diseases  which 
ai-e  the  necessary  results  of  the  errors  of  the 
middle  ages,  propagated  from  generation  to 
generation  to  the  present  day ;  or  of  those 
produced  by  the  faults  of  modern  civilization. 
The  amalgamation  of  these  faults  with  ancient 
errors,  only  renders  more  dangerous  the  cha- 
racteristic evils  of  institutions  that  persevere 
in  those  false  principles  which  their  prede- 
cessors have  transmitted  to  succeeding  ages, 
as  a  pious  and  unalienable  legacy.  It  is  de- 
sirable, therefore,  to  make  it  generally  known 
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that  I  have  excluded  from  my  establishments 
many  youth, corrupted  in  this  unhappy  manner ;  i 
and  that  matured  experience  obliges  me  to  re-  - 
fuse,  with  increasing  precision,  all  pupils  from 
foreign  schools  for  whom  application  is  made. 

I  have  too  often  discovered  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  pupils  of  institutions  such  as 
I  have  described,  to  comprehend,  nay,  to  avoid 
misapprehending,  the  philanthropic  character 
of  Hofwyl ;  after  having  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  tyrants,  or  as  upper  servants  of 
their  parents,'the  instructers  whom  they  ought 
to  respect  as  their  second  fathers,  or  their  best 
friends.  Pupils  of  this  character  have  become 
completely  strangers  to  that  filial  piety  to- 
wards their  guardians  which  my  establish- 
ments ought  to  preserve  conscientiously,  and 
to  cultivate  with  the  greatest  care.  They 
consider  teachers  and  pupils  as  opposite  par- 
ties with  distinct  interests  ;  or,  at  best,  as 
rulers  and  subjects,  the  former  seeking  for 
power,  and  the  latter  having  the  right  of  re- 
sistance. They  cannot  understand  our  desire 
to  act  as  parents,  who  seek  to  direct  and  re- 
strain their  children,  in  order  to  improve  their 
character,  and  secure  their  happiness.  They 
attribute  to  the  lowest  or  the  most  sordid  mo- 
tives, all  that  is  done  to  furnish  an  education 
truly  Christian,  and  entirely  disinterested,  an 
education  liberally  provided  for,  in  reference 
both  to  science  and  the  arts.  Pupils  of  this 
character  often  find  their  greatest  pleasure  in 
defeating  all  the  efforts  which  are  made  for 
their  improvement,  instead  of  co-operating  in 
them,  and  considering  their  own  best  inte- 
rests as  identified  with  the  success  of  their 
teachers.  In  this  manner,  the  purest  atmo- 
sphere becomes  infected  by  the  very  indivi- 
duals on  whom  its  purity  ought  to  exert  the 
most  salutary  influences. 

In  too  many  cases,  the  children  who  are 
sent  to  us,  appear  to  have  learned  more  of 
religious  forms  and  opinions,  than  of  the  true 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  They  do  not  seem  to 
imagme  that  religion  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  education.  It  appears  strange  to  them, 
that  the  Bible  should  be  a  subject  of  study  in 
school ;  and  some  ar(5,  even  disposed  to  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  lessons  on  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  duties  it  imposes.  They  are  not 
sensible  of  any  obligation  to  obey  the  precepts 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  daily  concerns  of  life 
and  in  all  their  intercourse  with  their  fellow 
men,  and  especially  in  that  which  exists  be- 
tween teachers  and  pupils;  and  their  con- 
sciences appear  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  re- 
presentations which  are  made  to  them  on  this 
snbjcct.  They  seem  to  understand  only  posi- 
tive laws  and  arbitrary  punishments;  and  if 
they  have  not  openly  transgressed  such  laws, 
they  consider  themselves  innocent,  however 
great  the  pain  they  may  have  caused  to  otiiers, 
however  serious  the  disorder  they  have  intro- 
duced, in  direct  contravention  of  that  great 
precept  of  Christ,  "  Do  unto  others  as  ye 
would  that  others  should  do  unto  you."  They 
think,  very  often,  that  their  educators  have 
no  concern  with  any  thing  but  their  external 
acts — that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
character  and  feelings,  however  perverted 
they  may  b<5, — and  consider  it  enough  if  they 
break  no  rules." 


Such  pupils  regard  their  comrades  either 
as  strangers,  towards  whom  they  have  no 
duty  of  Christian  kindness  to  fulfil,  or  as  rivals 
that  excite  their  jealousy,  with  the  exception 
of  those  whom  they  endeavour  to  gain  as 
friends,  or  rather  as  accomplices.  They  are, 
therefore,  equally  incapable  of  understanding 
that  spirit  of  fraternal  kindness  and  mutual 
aid,  which  we  endeavour  to  cultivate  among 
them,  as  members  of  one  family.  The  studies 
of  those  who  are  thus  perverted  have  become 
mere  sources  of  torment  to  them — apparently 
in  consequence  of  defective  methods  of  in- 
struction, and  the  arbitrary  discipline  by 
which  they  were  enforced, — instead  of  being, 
as  they  should  be,  their  greatest  pleasure. 
Their  comrades,  who  are  less  perverted,  ap- 
pear to  them  only  as  spies,  as  traitors  to  their 
party,  whom  they  think  it  necessary  to  re- 
strain by  threats  if  they  are  inaccessible  to 
corruption. 

Such  pernicious  perversions  of  mind  and 
heart  ought  to  be  unknown  here.  Hofwyl 
ought  to  maintain  the  character  imposed  by 
its  original  design.  Its  atmosphere  ought  to 
be  kept  pure ;  and  every  individual  should  be 
excluded  who  cannot  appreciate  its  character. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  object  of  all  my 
efforts  can  be  accomplished,  in  a  course  of 
action  which  is  incomprehensible  to  those 
who  are  actuated  by  considerations  purely 
mercantile,  and  are  faithless  in  regard  to  all 
those  virtues  which  give  the  only  permanent 
value  to  human  life. 

We  shall,  therefore,  receive  at  Hofwyl  only 
those  children  for  whose  purity,  and  truth, 
and  simplicity  of  character,  we  are  furnished 
with  the  most  satisfactory  assurances,  as  well 
as  for  the  co-operation  of  their  parents  in  the 
accomplishment  of  our  task.  Every  one  that 
is  brought  to  us  without  fulfilling  these  con- 
ditions, will  be  excluded  from  my  institutions, 
without  regard  to  the  distance  he  has  come ; 
unless  substantial  reasons  can  be  given  for 
subjecting  him  to  a  trial  (quarantine)  suffi- 
cient to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  expediency 
of  receiving  him.* 

You  will  oblige  me  very  much,  sir,  by  in- 
serting this  statement,  or  something  equiva- 
lent to  it,  in  the  "  Annals,"  and  by  procuring 
its  republication  in  the  papers  which  have 
spoken  of  my  establishment. 

I  am,  with  great  esteem, 

most  sincerely  yours, 
Eman'l.  Fellenbeeg. 
Hofwyl,  June  13,  1836. 

*  In  1819,  numerous  appliciitions  from  German  stu- 
dents (more  tlian  forty  at  one  time)  to  attend  tiie  course 
of  agriculture,  which  involved  similar  dangers,  ren- 
dered it  ncccssiiry  to  publish  a  similar  caution,  and  to 
exclude  all  who  had  not  received  their  preparatory 
education  at  Hofwyl. 

There  is  no  security  in  a  good  disposition, 
if  the  support  of  good  principles,  (that  is  to 
say,  of  religion,  of  Christian  faith,)  be  want- 
ing. It  may  be  soured  by  misfortunes,  it  may 
be  corrupted  by  wealth ;  it  may  be  blighted 
by  medicines ;  it  may  lose  all  its  original 
brightness;  if  destitute  of  that  support. — The 
Doctor. 


AN  INTERESTING  NARRATIVE. 

"  There  has  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such  as  is 
corhmon  to  man  ;  but  God  is  faithful,  who  will  not 
suflFer  you  (o  be  tempted  above  that  ye  are  able ;  but 
will  with  the  temptation  also  make  a  way  to  escape, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  bear  it."    1  Cor.  x.  13. 

When  ,  a  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  was  paying  a  religious  visit 
in  the  city  of  B  and  its  vicinity,  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  required  of  him  to  sit  with  the 
Moravian  sisterhood  ;  he  accordingly  applied 
to  a  lady  of  that  sect,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, requesting  her  to  obtain  permission, 
who  called  on  the  superintendent  of  the  insti- 
tution for  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  that  lady 
heard  the  name  of  the  applicant,  she  express- 
ed so  much  pleasure  at  the  proposal  as  to 
surprise  her  visiter,  as  is  a  na- 
tive of  France,  and  she  had  not  heard  of  his 
being  in  England  before ;  and  on  the  lady's 
stating  this  to  the  superintendent,  she  re- 
quested her  to  be  seated,  and  said  if  she  were 
then  at  leisure,  she  would  inform  her  how 
she  became  acquainted  with  him.  The  lady 
agreeing  to  the  proposal,  she  related  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  narrative  : — 

"  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware 

that  I  formerly  filled  a  situation  in   , 

similar  to  that  which  I  now  occupy  ;  but 
though  I  have  now  been  many  years  in  Eng- 
land, the  visit  that  gentleman  paid  us  is  as 
fresh  in  my  memory  as  it  was  on  the  day  it 
occurred.  He  asked  for  leave  to  visit  us, 
which  I  readily  granted  ;  and  at  the  time 
fixed,  my  family,  consisting  of  sixteen  young 
women,  were  assembled  in  the  parlour.  He 
brought  a  gentleman  with  him,  who  I  learned 
was  his  companion ;  and  after  they  had  shaken 
hands  with  us,  they  took  their  seats,  and  we 
sat,  as  is  their  custom,  in  silence  for  some 

time.  's  companion  then  knelt 

down,  and  with  much  solemnity  begged  a 
blessing  on  the  members  of  our  institution. 
Soon  after  we  had  again  taken  our  scats,  he 
spoke  to  the  assembled  company  in  very  kind 
and  encouraging  language  ;  and  after  another 
short  silence,  appeared  inclined  to  break  up 
the  meeting. 

"     then  told  us  that  ho  had 

suffered  deeply  almost  from  the  time  he  first 
took  his  seat  amongst  us,  being  under  con- 
cern for  an  individual  of  the  company,  believ- 
ing as  he  did,  that  she  was  enduring  great 
conflict  as  a  trial  of  hei*  faith.  Ho  then  ad- 
dressed her  in  the  sweetly  comforting  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  '  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with 
thee,  be  not  dismayed,  for  I  am  thy  God,  &;c.,' 
warning  her  at  the  same  time  to  beware  of 
Satan's  devices,  who  he  feared  was  endea- 
vouring  to  allure  her  to  venture  into  the 
world  ;  that  world,  to  be  freed  from  whose 
shackles  had  been  her  ardent  desire.  He 
told  her,  that  if  the  temptation  to  which  she 
was  then,  he  feared,  at  times  almost  inclined 
to  yield,  was  not  resisted,  it  would  lead  from 
the  path  of  obedience  and  self-denial ;  and 
that,  by  thus  forsaking  the  right  way,  she 
would  be  exposed  to  many  and  sore  beset- 
ments,  of  which  in  that  sheltered  asylum  she 
could  form  no  idea. 

"  He  concluded  with  commending  her  to 
'  the  Good  Shepherd  who  carelh  for  hia 
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sheep,'  earnestly  desiring  that  her  affections 
might  be  brought  back  to  Him  from  whom 
they  hjid  wandered.  Soon  afterwards  he  rose, 
and  after  both  he  and  his  companion  had 
kindly  taken  their  leave,  they  withdrew. 

"  One  of  my  dear  young  women  then  beg- 
ged for  a  private  conference  with  me,  when 
she  taxed  me  with  breach  of  confidence,  in 
having,  as  she  believed,  betrayed  her ;  '  and 
oh,'  said  the  dear  girl  with  tears,  '  why  did 
you  tell  my  affairs  to  an  vttcr  stranger?'  I 

had  been  surprised  whilst      was 

speaking,  to  hear  how  exactly  he  had  told 
her  what  was  in  her  heart. 

"  I  assured  her  that  I  had  never  seen  the 
stranger  before,  and  had  had  no  communica- 
tion with  him.  '  Well,'  said  the  poor  girl, 
'  how  very  remarkable  this  is ;  for  I  am  sure 
you  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I  have  ever 
spoken  on  the  subject.' 

"  I  will  now  tell  you  how  she  was  circum- 
stanced :  she  was  the  daughter  of  poor  but 
virtuous  parents ;  nature  had  been  most  lavish 
in  her  gifts ;  her  person  was  singularly  beau- 
tiful, which  had  subjected  her  at  an  early  age, 
to  the  distinguished  attention  of  a  young  no- 
bleman who  resided  near  her  father's  cottage, 
a  man  as  much  noted  for  his  vices  as  his  rank  ; 
her  parents,  therefore,  were  induced  to  adopt 
the  only  means  which  offered  for  preventing 
their  beloved  child  from  falling  a  prey  to  his 
base  designs,  and  placed  her  in  our  house.  I 
readily  undertook  the  charge  of  this  lovely 
young  creature,  and  found  her  of  an  amiable 
and  docile  disposition. 

"  The  young  man  finding  his  views  defeat- 
ed by  her  removal,  went  into  the  army ;  and 
as  his  regiment  was  soon  after  ordered  on 
foreign  service,  he  was  for  some  years  absent 
from  his  native  country. 

"  But  a  few  months  before  we  had  the  visit 

from  he  had  returned  home,  and 

with  his  splendid  fortune  made  an  honour- 
able proposal  to  her  parents ;  this  was  of 
course  communicated  to  her,  and  was  the 
cause  of  her  becoming  unsettled.  As  the 
young  man  appeared  to  retain  his  love  of  the 
world  and  its  follies,  if  not  its  vices,  I  labour- 
ed hard  with  my  sweet  charge  to  induce  her 
to  remain  under  that  roof,  rather  than  risk 
both  her  present  and  everlasting  happiness 
by  this  connection  ;  but  her  youthful  fancy 
was  afloat,  and  I  could  not  obtain  from  her  a 
promise  that  she  would  give  it  up. 

"  Judge,  then,  of  my  feelings,  when,  in  this 
conference  with  her,  I  found  her  heart  had 
been  effectually  reached  ;  and  she  declared 
her  determination  to  remain  with  us.  On  the 
following  day  she  confessed  to  me  how  great- 
ly she  regretted  ever  having  listened  to  the 
tempter,  and  promised,  through  divine  assist- 
ance, to  be  more  watchful  in  future.  This 
promise,  I  am  happy  to  say,  she  was  enabled 
to  keep ;  and  from  her  subsequent  stability, 
she  was  chosen  to  fill  the  office  which  was 
vacated  by  my  coming  to  take  charge  of  this 
institution." — Miscellany  by  Mary  Steele. 

Hast  thou  riches  1  Hast  thou  beauty  ? 
Hast  thou  talents  ?  Hast  thou  power  ? — Be 
careful  not  to  provoke  the  Giver  by  abusing 
the  gift. — Taylor. 


For  "  The  Friend." 

Doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
George  Fox,  the  first  preacher  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  began  his  ministerial  labours.  As 
he  was  called  to  the  performance  of  a  great 
work  of  reformation  in  the  earth,  he  was  pre- 
pared by  a  peculiarity  of  original  character, 
and  a  series  of  exercises  such  as  few  before 
him  had  experienced.  Possessing  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  robust,  a  clear  and  penetrating 
mind,  a  courage  which  no  danger  could  appal, 
and  a  gravity,  even  in  childhood,  much  be- 
yond his  years,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
marked  for  a  career  of  no  ordinary  character. 
Upon  arriving  at  the  verge  of  manhood  he 
was  brought  under  a  burden  of  religious  ex- 
ercise, which  continued  for  some  years  to 
press  heavily  on  him.  In  this  state  he  sought 
relief  from  the  counsel  and  instruction  of 
those  ministers  of  religion  who  were  most 
esteemed  for  wisdom  and  experience.  But 
not  finding  among  them  the  expected  relief, 
he  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  hopes  and 
dependence  from  teachers  that  could  not  pro- 
fit; he  found  they  could  not  speak  to  the 
state  of  his  soul,  for  his  condition  had  never 
been  theirs.  During  this  long  course  of  pre- 
paratory exercises  the  Bible  appears  to  have 
been  his  constant,  and  sometimes  his  only 
companion.  When  at  length  the  day  dawned 
upon  his  soul,  and  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
salvation  were  gradually  opened,  he  always 
found  them  in  accordance  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  truths  which  were  opened, 
in  silence  and  solitude,  to  his  understanding, 
were  often  such  as  the  Scriptures  explicitly 
unfold,  but  which  had  previously  escaped  his 
notice.  Hence,  though  he  was  solicitous  to 
drink  instruction  from  the  fountain  of  wisdom, 
the  knowledge  thence  obtained  never  led  him 
lightly  to  think  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On 
the  contrary,  it  rendered  them  more  precious 
in  his  view.  Though  the  Scriptures  them- 
selves, however  diligently  perused,  would  not 
open  to  him  the  state  of  his  soul,  nor  furnish 
the  consolation  which  his  condition  required, 
yet  when  at  any  time  his  mind  was  divinely 
enlightened,  and  the  treasures  of  wisdom  laid 
open  before  him,  he  found  in  the  correspond- 
ent testimony  of  Scripture  a  strong  confirma- 
tion of  his  own  religious  impressions ;  and 
reciprocally  a  conclusive  evidence  that  these 
invaluable  writings  were  given  by  divine  in- 
spiration. He  did  not  leave  his  Bible  as  he 
did  the  priests.  His  mind  was  opened  to  see 
beyond  his  teachers,  but  to  see  into,  not  be- 
yond the  sacred  truths  which  the  Scriptures 
unfold. 

When  at  length  he  went  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  life  and  salvation  to  the  nations, 
though  he  relied  upon  the  immediate  open- 
ings and  leadings  of  the  spirit  of  truth  in  his 
own  mind,  to  instruct  him  what  he  should 
minister  to  the  people,  yet  so  consonant  was 
his  mission  with  the  declarations  of  Scripture, 
that  a  large  part  of  his  communications  was 
couched  in  Scripture  language.  When  he 
was  drawn  into  disputes  with  professors  and 
others  in  support  of  the  doctrines  which  he 
was  required  to  promulgate,  he  testifies,  that 
the  inward  hfe  would  spring  up  in  him  and 


bring  Scriptures  to  his  memory  to  refute  them 
with.  In  his  epistles  to  his  friends,  as  well 
as  in  his  remonstrances  with  his  opposers  and 
persecutors,  while  he  appears  mainly  soli- 
citous to  direct  the  attention  to  an  inward 
and  spiritual  teacher,  to  the  word  nigh  in  the 
heart,  he  still  fortifies  his  doctrine  by  copious 
citations  from  Scripture.  Being,  as  he  be- 
lieved, brought  into  unity  with  the  Spirit 
which  gave  forth  the  Scriptures,  and  pre- 
pared clearly  to  understand  their  application 
and  force,  he  must  of  necessity  allow  them  a 
place  in  his  estimation  second  only  to  the 
Spirit  from  which  they  sprung. 

Deeply  instructed  in  the  spirituality  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  he  was  peculiarly 
qualified  to  open  the  Scriptures  in  their  spi- 
ritual application,  yet  he  never  attempted  to 
refine  or  spiritualize  away  their  obvious  and 
literal  meaning.  His  deep  and  heartfelt  ex- 
perience of  the  Christ  within,  the  certain 
hope  of  glory,  which  he  preached,  and  to 
which  he  particularly  invited  the  attention  of 
all,  never  led  him  to  deny  or  despise  the 
same  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  in  his 
outward  and  visible  manifestation.  His  cer- 
tain acquaintance  with  the  redemption  from 
sin  and  the  establishment  of  permanent  right- 
eousness, effected  by  the  Spirit  and  power  of 
an  inward  Redeemer,  never  led  him  to  speak 
irreverently  of  the  great  work  performed  by 
the  Son  and  sent  of  the  Father  in  the  days  of 
his  personal  appearance  among  men.  He  re- 
cognized, both  in  his  outward  and  inward 
manifestation,  our  Saviour  God  over  all  bless- 
ed for  ever. 

The  refusal  of  George  Fox  and  his  friends 
to  comply  with  the  vain  fashions  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  uncovering  of 
the  head,  raised  against  them  a  host  of  ene- 
mies. Absurd  and  ridiculous  as  it  must  ap- 
pear for  any  rational  man  to  deem  it  a  point 
of  importance  whether  the  man  who  addressed 
him  had  his  hat  on  his  head  or  in  his  hand, 
scarcely  any  thing  seems  more  deeply  to 
have  wounded  the  pride,  and  excited  the  re- 
sentment of  those  in  authority  than  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  conduct  of  our  early  Friends. 
The  testimony  which  they  bore  to  a  free  gos- 
pel ministry,  though  not  entirely  peculiar  to 
them,  was  another  cause  of  deep  seated  anti- 
pathy to  this  rising  Society.  The  jealousy 
of  the  priesthood  was  roused  by  their  fearless 
avowal  of  the  Scripture  doctrine,  that  a 
change  of  the  priesthood  had  produced  a 
change  also  of  the  law,  that  the  true  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  were  not  those  who  were 
ordained  of  man,  or  manufactured  in  colleges 
and  schools,  but  those  that  were  called  of 
God  as  was  Aaron,  and  that  the  gifts  of  the 
gospel  being  free,  ought  to  be  communicated 
without  money  or  price — hence  their  charac- 
ters were  assailed  by  every  weapon  which 
could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  As 
their  lives  were  generally  too  pure  to  admit 
of  reproach,  their  doctrines  were  attacked  on 
every  side.  There  was  scarcely  any  opinion 
which  could  render  them  odious,  but  what 
was  charged  upon  them.  This  gave  frequent 
occasion  not  only  to  deny  the  opinions  and 
principles  with  which  they  were  unjustly 
charged,  but  also  to  declare  affirmatively 
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what  doctrines  they  really  professed  and 
maintained.  In  these  declarations  they  were 
particularly  careful  to  show  that  their  princi- 
ples were  in  every  part  strictly  consonant 
with  Scripture  testimony.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently asserted,  both  verbally  and  in  print, 
that  the  Society  of  Friends  have  never  had  a 
written  creed.  But  if  by  the  word  creed  is 
understood  a  declaration  of  belief,  negatively 
what  is  denied,  and  affirmatively  what  is  ad- 
mitted, no  people  whatever  have  more  dis- 
tinctly announced  their  creed  than  this  Society. 
It  is, indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  the  possibili- 
ty of  forming  a  religious  society  without  the 
acknowledgment  of  some  principles  by  which 
that  society  shall  be  distinguished  from  others. 
If  George  Fox  and  his  friends  had  declared 
that  they  had  neither  doctrines  nor  principles 
to  preach,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  that  they 
could  have  made  many  converts.  Nor  is  it 
conceivable,  upon  that  supposition,  what  they 
could  have  meant  by  the  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive convincements  which  they  have  re- 
corded. If  their  hearers  were  convinced  by 
their  ministry,  as  we  are  frequently  told  they 
were,  that  convincement  must  have  had  an 
object ;  that  object  must  have  been  the  prin- 
ciples inculcated  by  the  preacher — that  is,  the 
hearers  were  led  to  admit  either  wholly  or 
chiefly  the  creed  of  the  Quakers,  so  called. 
That  creed  was  emphatically  a  scriptural 
creed.  When  they  were  reproached,  as  they 
frequently  were,  with  the  denial  of  some  doc- 
trine which  was  deemed  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  Christian  faith,  their  usual  defence  was, 
that  they  fully  acknowledged,  and  sincerely 
believed  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  on 
the  subject,  but  denied  and  rejected  the  un- 
scriptural  terms  by  which  speculative  theorists 
had  attempted  to  improve  the  language  of  holy 
writ.  So  fully  did  they  acknowledge  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  they  declared 
their  willingness  to  have  all  their  doctrines 
tried  by  that  criterion,  and  that  every  thing 
which  was  found  inconsistent  therewith  should 
be  adjudged  a  delusion.  In  confirmation  of 
these  general  declarations,  take  the  following 
extracts  from  the  writers  of  the  first  age. 

In  1671,  George  Fox,  being  in  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  he  and  some  other  Friends  drew 
up  a  declaration  of  their  faith,  in  order  to 
counteract  some  scandalous  reports  which 
were  then  in  circulation  respecting  them. 
This  declaration  they  addressed  to  the  go- 
vernor and  the  other  civil  and  military  au- 
thorities of  the  island.  From  this  the  follow- 
ing is  extracted : 

"  We  plainly  and  sincerely  declare,  that 
we  own  and  believe  in  the  only  Wise,  Omni- 
potent, and  Everlasting  God,  the  Creator  of 
ail  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  pre- 
server of  all  that  he  hath  made,  who  is  God 
over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  to  whom  be  all 
honour,  glory,  dominion,  praise,  and  thanks- 
giving, both  now  and  for  ever  more.  And 
we  own,  and  believe  in  .lesus  Christ,  his  be- 
loved and  only  begotten  Son,  in  whom  he  was 
well  pleased  ;  who  was  conceived  by  the  Hoi;/ 
Ghost,  anil  born  of  the  Virgin  Marij ;  in  whom 
wc  have  redemption  through  his  hlood,  even 
the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  who  is  the  express 
image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  first  born  of 


every  creature,  by  whom  were  all  things 
created  that  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  domi- 
nions, principalities  or  powers;  all  things  were 
created  by  him.  And  we  own,  and  believe 
that  he  was  made  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  who 
knew  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his 
mouth ;  that  he  was  crucified  for  us  in  the 
flesh,  without  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  and 
that  he  was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third 
day  by  the  power  of  his  Father,  for  our  justi- 
fication ;  and  that  he  ascended  up  into  heaven, 
and  now  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 
This  Jesus,  who  was  the  foundation  of  the 
holy  prophets  and  apostles,  is  our  foundation; 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  other  foundation 
to  be  laid  but  that  which  is  laid,  even  Christ 
Jesus,  who  tasted  death  for  every  man,  shed 
his  blood  for  all  men,  is  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world :  according  as 
John  the  Baptist  testified  of  him,  when  he 
said,  '  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God',  that  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world.'  John  i.  29.  We 
believe  that  he  alone  is  our  Redeemer  and 
Saviour,  the  Captain  of  our  salvation,  who 
saves  us  from  sin,  as  well  as  from  hell  and 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  destroys  the  devil 
and  his  works ;  he  is  the  seed  of  the  woman 
that  bruises  the  serpent's  head,  to  wit:  Christ 
Jesus,  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  First  and 
the  Last.  He  is  (as  the  Scriptures  of  truth 
say  of  him)  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  justi- 
fication, and  redemption ;  neither  is  there 
salvation  in  any  other,  for  there  is  no  other 
name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  where- 
by we  may  be  saved.  He  alone  is  the  Shep- 
herd and  Bishop  of  our  souls ;  he  is  our  Pro- 
phet, whom  Moses  long  since  testified  .of, 
saying,  '  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God 
raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren,  like  unto 
me ;  him  shall  ye  hear  in  all  things,  whatso- 
ever he  shall  say  unto  you :  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that  every  soul  that  will  not  hear 
that  prophet  shall  be  destroyed  from  among 
the  people.'  Acts  iii.  22,  23.  He  is  now  come 
in  Spirit,  and  hath  given  us  an  understanding 
that  we  knovv  him  that  is  true.  He  rules  in 
our  hearts  by  his  law  of  love  and  life,  and 
makes  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 
We  have  no  life,  but  by  him;  for  he  is  the 
quickening  Spirit,  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord 
from  heaven,  by  whose  biood  we  are  cleansed, 
and  our  consciences  sprinkled  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God.  He  is  our 
Mediator  who  makes  peace  and  reconciliation 
between  God  offended  and  us  offending;  he 
being  the  Oath  of  God,  the  new  covenant  of 
light,  life,  grace,  and  peace,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith.  This  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  heavenly  man,  the  Emanuel,  God  with 
us,  we  all  own  and  believe  in  ;  he  whom  tlie 
high  priest  raged  against,  and  said,  he  had 
spoken  blasphemy  ;  whom  the  priests,  and 
elders  of  the  Jews  took  counsel  together 
against,  and  put  to  death,  the  same  whom 
Judas  betrayed  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
which  the  priests  gave  him  as  a  reward  for 
his  treason;  who  also  gave  large  money  to 
the  soldiers  to  broach  an  horrible  lie;  nainci)', 
that  his  disciples  came  and  stole  him  away  by 
night,  whilst  they  slept.    After  he  was  risen 


from  the  dead,  the  history  of  the  acts  of  the 

apostles  sets  forth  how  the  chief  priests  and  w 

elders  persecuted  the  disciples  of  this  Jesus,  M 

for  preaching  Christ  and  his  resurrection.  if 

This,  we  say,  is  that  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of 

whom  we  own  to  be  our  life  and  salvation.  jf 

"  Concerning  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  be-  an 

lieve  they  were  given  forth  by  the  Holy  Spi-  Ii 

rit  of  God,  through  the  holy  men  of  God,  ^ 

who  (as  the  Scripture  itself  declares,  2  Peter  i.  it 

21.)  spoke  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  of 

Ghost.    We  believe  they  are  to  be  read,  be-  an 

lieved,  and  fulfilled,  (he  that  fulfils  them  is  io 

Christ);  and  they  are  profitable  for  reproof,  m 

for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteous-  it 

ness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect,  If 

thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works,  ai 

and  are  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation,  tu 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.    We  believe 

the  Holy  Scriptures  are  the  words  of  God,  N 

for  it  is  said  in  Exodus  xx.  1.,  God  spake  all  in 

these  words,  saying,  &c.,  meaning  the  ten  is 

commandments  given  forth  on  Mount  Sinai.  ft 

And  in  Rev.  xxii.  18.,  saith  John,  I  testify  fil 

to  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the  fi 

prophecy  of  this  book,  if  any  man  addeth  io 

unto  these,  and  if  any  man  shall  take  away  ll 

from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  » 

(not  the  word)  &c.  So  in  Luke  i.  20.  Be-  n 
cause  thou  believest  not  my  words.  And  in 
John  V.  47.  XV.  7.  xiv.  23.  xii.  47.  So  we 
call  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  Christ,  the  apos- 
tles, and  holy  men  of  God  called  them,  viz. 
the  words  of  God." — Fox's  Journal,  vol.  ii. 

138,9.  j! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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For  "  The  Friend."  ^ 
PROtJRESSIVE  SPELLING  BOOK.  oi 

I  have  recently  had  the  opportunity  of  ex-  'I 
amining  the  "  Progressive  Spelling  Book,  by  ^ 
S.  R.  Gummere,"  lately  published  by  Kimber 
&  Sharpless,  booksellers  of  this  city,  and 
consider  it  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  I 
have  seen.  The  matter  is  well  chosen,  and 
judiciously  arranged,  carrying  out  the  plan  of 
progressive  advancement  from  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  orthograph)^  and  reading  to  the  more 
difficult  combinations.  The  vocabularies  of 
derivatives  from  Lr.tin  and  Greek  roots,  of 
abbreviations,  and  of  words  of  similar  sound 
but  different  signification,  are  extensive  and 
valuable  ;  the  whole  combining  a  greater 
amount  and  variety  of  useful  information  than 
any  other  spelling  book  which  has  come  un- 
der my  observation.  The  object  of  the  pre- 
sent notice  is  to  recommend  the  introduction 
of  it  into  Friends'  schools  generally;  believ- 
ing that  from  its  superiority  over  those  now 
in  use,  as  well  in  the  matter  as  in  the  typo- 
graphical execution,  much  advantage  may  be 
derived.  T.  S. 

For  "The  Friend." 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  editor  of  "The  Friend"  having  some- 
times expressed  a  wish  for  agricultural  com- 
munications, I  send  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment which  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  some 
of  its  readers. 


THE  FRIEND. 
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The  field  in  which  I  had  rye  this  season 
was  infested  with  wild  garlic,  owing  to  the 
carelessness  of  my  predecessors  ;  and  a  part 
of  the  rye  was  (according  to  the  philosophy 
of  some  of  my  neighbours)  stunted  in  its 
growth  and  converted  into  chess  1  Being 
anxious  not  to  extend  the  pests  to  other  fields, 
I  followed  the  direction  of  a  friend,  and  wash- 
ed what  I  designed  for  seed  with  water.  This, 
however,  I  found  ineffectual,  as  though  some 
of  the  condemned  seeds  floated,  the  largest 
and  finest  remained,  and  the  grain  was  still 
impure.  In  thinking  how  I  could  accomplish 
my  object,  it  occurred  to  me  to  increase  the 
density  of  the  wash  till  it  was  specifically 
heavier  than  the  seeds  I  wished  to  separate  ; 
and  finding  that  good  rye  would  sink  in  a  sa- 
turated solution  of  common  salt,  I  tried  strong 
brine  for  washing,  and  with  complete  success. 
Not  a  single  grain  of  garlic  or  chess,  nor  an 
imperfect  one  of  rye  remained,  and  the  seed 
is  now  of  very  good  quality.  As  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  grain  this  year  is  imperfectly 
filled,  and  therefore  is  unfitted  for  producing 
vigorous  plants,  I  think  this  mode  of  separat- 
ing it  and  the  weeds  I  have  mentioned,  from 
that  which  is  well  filled  and  ripened,  and 
which  only  should  be  depended  on  for  seed, 
might  be  advantageously  employed. 

Vekus. 

On  no  less  ample  page  than  that  of  the 
eternal  All-infolding  Mind  which  devised  the 
gospel  plan  of  salvation,  can  its  glories  be 
displayed  ;  nor  by  any  inferior  mind  can  they 
be  fully  comprehended.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
here  the  moral  character  of  Jehovah  shines 
full-orbed  and  complete  ;  here  all  the  fulness 
of  the  Godhead,  all  the  insufferable  splendours 
of  Deity  burst,  at  once,  upon  our  aching  sight. 
Here  the  manifold  perfections  of  God,  holi- 
ness and  goodness,  justice  and  mercy,  truth 
and  grace,  majesty  and  condescension,  hatred 
of  sin,  and  compassion  for  sinners,  are  har- 
moniously blended,  like  the  party-coloured 
rays  of  solar  light,  in  one  pure  blaze  of  daz- 
zling whiteness  ; — here,  rather  than  on  any 
other  of  his  works,  he  founds  his  claims  to 
the  highest  admiration,  gratitude,  and  love  of 
his  creatures ; — here  is  the  work  which  ever 
has  called  forth,  and  which  through  eternity 
will  continue  to  call  forth  the  most  rapturous 
praises  of  the  celestial  choirs,  and  feed  the 
ever  glowing  fires  of  devotion  in  their  breasts  ; 
for  the  glory  which  shines  in  the  gospel  is 
the  glory  which  illuminates  Heaven,  and  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain  is  the  light  thereof. — 
Pal/soil's  Select  Thoughts. 

For  "  The  Fiiend." 

It  is  due,  not  only  to  the  reputation  ujf 
"  The  Friend,"  but  also  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual who  has  formerly  contributed  to  its 
columns  over  the  signature  of  L.  M.  H.,  to 
state,  that  the  address  on  the  death  of  A.  K. 
was  not  furnished  by  her.  That  piece  of 
poetry,  with  another  title  and  another  signa- 
ture, appears  to  have  been  originally  publish- 
ed in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine,  some 
time  last  spring,  since  which  it  has  found  its 
way  into  some  of  the  newspapers.  What 


good  motive  any  one  could  have  for  commlt- 
ing  the  plagiarism,  or  using  the  signature 
adopted  by  another  writer,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. N. 


The  lines  referred  to  were  found  in  the  letter-box 
of  "  The  Friend,"  neatly  copied,  but  not  in  the  hand- 
writing of  L.  M.  H.— Ed. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
OBITUARY. 

Died,  on  fourth  day  afternoon,  the  7th  inst., 
in  Sadsbury  township,  near  Coatesville,  Pa., 
after  an  illness  of  more  than  two  weeks,  Mar- 
GARETTA,  wifc  of  Thomas  B.  Taylor,  in  the 
24th  year  of  her  age. 

She  possessed  an  amiable  and  affectionate 
disposition,  and  cultivated  mind,  early  imbued 
with  principles  of  piety ;  and  her  innocent 
and  correct  deportment  had  endeared  her  to 
all  who  knew  her.  But  an  innocent,  moral 
life,  is  not,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  preparation 
for  death.  For,  when  laid  upon  a  sick  bed, 
she  became  deeply  exercised  in  mind,  that 
she  might  know  a  preparation  to  meet  her 
Lord,  and  feel  an  assurance  of  salvation 
through  Him.  Several  times,  in  the  early 
part  of  her  illness,  after  lying  still  for  awhile, 
she  said,  "My  dear  mother,  I  have  not  yet 
felt  that  assurance  I  could  wish,  of  being  pre- 
pared for  rest."  At  another  time,  "By  grace 
we  are  saved  through  faith  ;  and  that  not  of 
ourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  She  fre- 
quently spoke  to  those  about  her,  of  the  state 
of  her  mind ;  and  particularly  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  3d  inst.,  she  broke  forth  in  prayer, 
in  which  she  continued  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  during  which,  her  husband,  mother, 
and  some  others,  coming  into  the  chamber, 
she  raised  her  voice  in  praise  and  thanks- 
giving, saying,  "I  wish  to  spend  my  last 
breath  in  praise."  She  spoke  of  the  import- 
ance of  a  preparation  for  death,  and  of  her 
full  assurance  of  salvation  through  her  Lord 
and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  saying,  "This  is 
what  my  poor  mind  has  been  tossed  for,  as  on 
the  rolling  billows."  She  requested  all  might 
come  near,  saying,  "I  want  to  warn  all — I 
wish  to  spend  my  remaining  strength  if  I 
might  but  be  the  means  of  turning  one  to 
seek  the  right  way."  She  wished  "  we 
might  be  as  humble  as  Lazarus  was — willing 
to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs."  "Oh!  that  all 
may  enter  in  at  the  right  door,  into  the  true 
sheepfold,  cur  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  and  rose  again,  and  is  now  making- 
intercession  for  us."  She  spoke  of  the  awful 
condition  of  those  who  stood  in  unbelief. 
"  Oh  !  that  none  might  use  one  profane  word" 
— then,  after  a  pause,  "Oh !  that  none  might 
take  his  holy  name  in  vain ;  for  '  every  idle 
word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give 
account  thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment;'  they 
must  render  an  account  of  their  deeds,  whe- 
ther they  be  good,  or  whether  they  be  evil — 
'  it  is  better  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  than  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness.'  " 

Turning  to  her  afflicted  mother,  she  said, 
"Can't  you  give  me  up?"  then  looking  at 
her  husband,  said,  "  My  dear  Thomas,  it 
would  be  pleasanter  to  me  to  see  thee  give 


me  up — I  shall  be  better  off — I  hope  we  shall 
soon  be  reunited ;  O  how  happy  we  shall  be, 
to  praise  Him  for  ever !  this  world's  glitter 
is  but  a  shining  bubble  that  passeth  away." 
Observing  her  husband  and  mother  grieve, 
she  said,  "  Don't  weep  for  me — why  would 
you  wish  to  detain  me  ?  let  me  pass  quietly 
away."  Addressing  her  mother,  and  alluding 
to  her  husband,  she  said,  "  I  have  loved  him 
very  much,  but  we  must  love  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  better."  After  lying  still  for  a  short 
time,  she  said,  "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spi- 
rit— dearest — dearest — dearest  Jesus  !  thou 
who  died  the  ignominious  death  of  the  cross 
to  save  poor  sinners,  be  pleased  to  be  with 
me,  and  support  me  through  the  dark  valley 
and  shadow  of  death  !"  "  Holy  Father,  grant 
me  but  the  smallest  mansion  of  the  many 
thou  hast  prepared."  To  her  husband  she 
said,  "  I  wish  thee  to  bring  up  our  dear  little 
babe  in  the  way  that  it  may  be  useful  in  the 
great  cause  ;  and  keep  it  in  plainness.  Pa- 
rents ought  to  be  careful  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go ;  and  to 
teach  them  the  truth — it  ought  to  be  the  first 
lesson — it  is  the  most  important.  This  world's 
finery,  what  great  temptations — great  tempta- 
tions." "  l  am  going — it  can't  be  otherwise." 
She  frequently  spoke  of  "  going  to  meet  with 
her  dear  father,"  who  died  a  few  months  be- 
fore her.  On  first  day  morning  she  spoke  of 
the  importance  of  plainness;  of  the  attend- 
ance of  our  religious  meetings,  and  of  fre- 
quently reading  the  Holy  Scriptures.  On  the 
morning  previous  to  her  death,  her  mother 
said  to  her,  "  My  dear,  thee  is  going  to  rest," 
she  answered  "  Yes."  "  Holy  Father,"  and 
continued  to  move  her  lips,  but  could  not  be 
understood, except  to  say  several  times,  "Holy 
Father."  She  spoke  no  more,  but  lay  without 
any  motion,  except  gently  breathing,  till  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  she  quietly- 
departed,  we  humbly  trust  to  a  mansion  of 
rest.  Her  babe  died  of  the  same  disease,  in 
about  three  hours  after,  and  was  laid  in  the 
same  coffin.  They  were  interred  at  Friends' 
burying  ground  at  Westgrove,  on  sixth  day 
morning. 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

Obituary  Notice  of  Sarah  Jane  Whitlock. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  29,  1836. 

The  death  of  Sarah  Jane  Whitlock  has 
been  publicly  announced,  and  the  sympathy 
and  sorrow  of  hundreds  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances were  testified  by  their  attendance 
at  the  funeral  yesterday  afternoon  ;  but  the 
cause  of  her  death,  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  deserve  to  be  more  fijlly  known. 

This  young  lady  (about  17  years  of  age) 
left  home,  a  few  weeks  since,  on  a  visit  to  an 
uncle  in  New  Jersey;  and  while  there,  in  all 
the  buoyancy  of  youth,  and  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  that  could  minister  to  the  pleasures  of 
rural  recreation,  was  suddenly  snatched  away 
from  life's  most  animating  joys,  and  made  a 
helpless  sufferer  of  the  acutest  agony.  While 
visiting  a  manufacturing  establishment  at  the 
place,  she  was  caught  in  the  machinery,  and 
before  assistance  could  be  rendered,  the  flesh 
from  her  feet  to  above  her  knees  was  literally 
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chopped  off  the  bones,  and  her  lower  limbs 
mangled  in  a  most  frightful  manner.  Her 
sufferings  none  can  describe  ;  her  agony  none 
can  conceive.  For  six  long  weeks  did  this 
dear  young  saint  bear,  with  pious  resignation 
and  holy  fortitude,  the  excruciating  torture  of 
her  distressing  situation,  till  death  released 
her  from  her  bodily  anguish — and,  we  trust, 
introduced  her  freed  spirit  into  that  rest 
which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 

From  the  first  moment  of  the  sad  catastro- 
phe to  the  hour  of  her  dissolution,  not  one 
complaint,  one  murmur,  one  sigh  of  impa- 
tience, escaped  from  her.  On  the  contrary, 
in  the  midst  of  her  severest  pain  and  agony 
or  so  soon  as  utterance  could  be  given  to 
words,  would  she  exclaim,  "  Oh !  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  his  goodness  and  mercy,  In  en- 
abling me  to  bear  this  affliction,  and  in  this 
manner  preparing  me  for  an  entrance  into  his 
kingdom  above."  And  at  the  very  first  in- 
terview with  her  parents  after  the  melancholy 
accident,  whilst  they,  with  agonizing  hearts 
and  bitter  weeping,  were  mourning  in  deepest 
sympathy  for  her  sufferings,  she,  with  a  be- 
nignant smile,  and  countenance  lighted  up 
with  a  beam  of  heavenly  grace,  exclaimed — 
"  Dear  mother,  beloved  father,  do  not  weep. 
Think,  O  think,  how  much  worse  might  have 
been  my  condition.  What  if  you  had  been 
called  to  behold  your  daughter  a  lifeless 
corpse  ?  but  now  see  the  kindness  of  my 
Saviour  in  sparing  my  life  to  fit  me  for  him- 
self." And  repeatedly,  after  the  most  violent 
spasms,  which  would  continue  at  times  for 
over  an  hour,  caused  by  the  intensity  of  pain 
she  endured,  and  exhausted  nature  but  half 
permitting  utterance,  would  she  say,  "  Thanks 
to  the  Lord  for  bringing  me  to  this  bed  of 
suffering  to  learn  more  of  his  goodness  and 
mercy  !"  O  how  beautifully  does  this  scene 
illustrate  the  power  of  Divine  grace  in  sus- 
taining the  spirit,  and  imparting  strength  to 
the  irnmortal  soul  to  rise  above  the  pains  and 
distress  of  the  mortal  body,  and  to  reckon  its 
present  sufferings  as  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed  in 
the  world  to  come  ! 

Not  long  before  her  departure,  sensible  of 
the  near  approach  of  death,  she  would  address 
her  friends  about  her  in  the  happiest  strains 
of  Christian  admonition,  assuring  them  of  the 
certain  prospect  of  her  own  eternal  felicity, 
and  sent  messages  to  various  persons  whom 
she  particularly  named.  Among  others,  she 
sent  to  her  young  companions,  urging  them 
to  make  immediate  preparation  for  death  and 
eternity.  To  the  instructer  of  a  Bible  class, 
of  which  she  had  been  a  diligent  and  studious 
member,  she  sent,  through  her  father,  the 
following  message :  "  Father,  I  wish  you  to 

invite  Mr.  particularly  to  my  funeral, 

and  tell  him  that  he,  under  God,  was  the 
means  of  my  first  religious  impressions.  I 
received  those  impressions  whilst  attending 
his  class  in  the  sabbath-school." 

It  is  not  intended  to  relate  all  that  this  dear 
young  Christian  said  in  testimony  of  her  as- 
surance of  an  interest  in  Christ.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  when  near  her  end,  upon  being 
asked  if  she  was  conscious  how  soon  her  dis- 


solution would  take  place,  with  her  wonted 
calmness  she  replied,  "  O  yes,  but 

'  Jesus  can  make  a  dying  bed 
Feel  soft  as  downy  pillows  are.'  " 

And  not  long  afterwards  realized,  we  trust, 
all  that  her  hopes  had  anticipated  of  an  inhe- 
ritance among  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect  in  heaven. 


DEVOTION 


Selected  for  "  The  Friend.' 
AT  SUNSET. 


I  love  to  steal  away  a  while 
From  every  cumbering  care. 

And  spend  the  hours  of  setting  day 
In  humble,  grateful  prayer. 

1  love  in  solitude  to  shed 

The  penitential  tear; 
And  all  His  promises  to  plead 

When  none  but  God  can  hear. 

I  love  to  think  on  mercies  past 

And  future  good  implore ; 
And  all  my  sighs  and  sorrows  cast 

On  Him  whom  I  adore. 

I  love  by  faith  to  talie  a  view 
Of  brighter  scenes  in  heaven ; 

Such  prospects  oft  my  strength  renew 
While  here  by  tempests  driven. 

Thus,  when  life's  toilsome  day  is  o'er, 

May  its  departing  ray, 
Be  calm  as  this  impressive  hour, 

And  lead  to  endless  day. 


NINTH  3IONTH,  24,  1836. 


tion  of  ministers,  elders,  and  all  classes  among 
us,  "  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,"  and  a  full  ac- 
knowledgment as  well  as  practical  exem  li- 
fication  of  those  sound  Scripture  doctrinee, 
which  our  religious  Society  has  always  held. 

The  house  erected  to  accommodate  a  boarc^- 
ing  school  was  reported  to  be  nearly  complet- 
ed, and  the  committee  entrusted  with  the 
concern  were  authorized  to  open  the  institu- 
tion as  soon  as  they  could  procure  suitable 
persons  to  fill'  the  several  stations,  and  make 
the  other  necessary  arrangements.  The  im- 
portant benefits  likely  to  result  to  the  youth 
of  that  yearly  meeting  from  such  a  seminary 
properly  conducted,  and  with  special  reference 
to  religious  education,  sheltered  from  the 
temptations  to  which  indiscriminate  association 
exposes,  induce  the  hope  that  the  requisite 
aid  will  be  obtained,  and  the  school  liberally 
encouraged. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  for  sufferings, 
exhibiting  an  interesting  view  of  their  labours 
during  the  past  year,  were  read,  and  met  the 
cordial  approbation  of  the  meeting,  as  evinced 
by  a  large  expression  of  sentiment. 

The  various  concerns  which  usually  engage 
its  attention,  including  that  for  the  civilization 
and  education  of  the  native  Indians,  having 
been  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  the  meeting 
concluded,  under  a  feeling  of  precious  solem- 
nity and  harmonj,  with  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  condescension  and  aid  of  the  Head 
of  the  church,  under  which  Friends  were  made 
near  to  each  other  in  the  bonds  of  gospel  fel- 
lowship. 


Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  convened 
at  Mount  Pleasant  on  second  day,  the  5th  in- 
stant, and  continued  its  sittings  until  the  fol 

lowing  seventh  day.  It  is  thought  that  ! 
larger  number  of  Friends  were  in  attendance 
than  on  any  similar  occasion  since  the  sepa 
ration.  Among  these  were  many  of  the  youth 
of  both  sexes,  whose  serious  attention  and 
propriety  of  deportment,  gave  rise  to  encou- 
raging hopes  of  their  future  usefulness  in 
society. 

Much  important  business  came  before  the 
meeting,  in  the  transaction  of  which  solemni- 
ty and  order  prevailed,  and  the  conclusions 
come  to  were  ratified  by  general  harmony  and 
unity. 

The  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  called 
the  attention  of  the  yearly  meeting  to  the 
queries  respecting  ministry,  and  after  mature 
consideration  by  a  committee,  it  was  propos- 
ed to  alter  it  as  follows  :  "  Are  ministers 
sound  in  word  and  doctrine,  and  careful  to 
minister  in  the  ability  which  God  giveth  ?" 
which  was  adopted  by  the  meeting.  A  slight 
alteration  was  also  made  in  the  discipline  re- 
lating to  ministers  who  propose  to  attend  dis- 
tant yearly  meetings,  which  renders  the  con- 
sent of  the  quarterly  as  well  as  the  monthly 
meeting  necessary. 

A  committee  of  men  and  women  Friends 
was  appointed  to  visit  subordinate  meetings, 
to  labour  for  the  due  support  of  our  Christian 
discipline  in  the  gospel  spirit,  and  also  for 
the  promotion  of  the  great  cause  of  religion 
generally. 

A  lively  concern  was  felt  for  the  preserva- 


FKIENDS'  LIBRARY. 

In  consequence  of  the  delay  in  forwarding 
the  subscription  papers  for  Friends'  Library, 
the  editors  are  unable  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments for  putting  the  work  to  press,  as  they 
cannot  ascertain  what  number  of  copies  will 
be  wanted.  They  therefore  respectfully  re- 
quest that  those  who  may  have  subscription 
lists  in  their  hands  will  please  to  forward 
them  as  early  as  practicable,  to  either  Wil- 
liam Evans,  No.  134  South  Front  street,  or 
Thomas  Evans,  N.  E.  corner  of  Third  and 
Spruce. 

Philadelphia,  9mo.  20th,  1836. 

A  Teacher  is  wanted  for  the  mathematical 
department  at  Westtown  Boarding  School. 
Applications  may  be  made  to  Samuel  Bettle, 
No.  14  South  Third  street,  or  to  Philip  Gar- 
rett, North  Sixth  street,  Philadelphia. 

Correction. — In  the  obituary,  page  392, 
first  column,  the  name  should  be  Isaac  Ham- 
mer, not  Hanmer. 


Died,  on  seventh  day  morning,  the  17th  of  ninth 
month,  1836,  after  a  short  illness,  Thomas  Shipley,  in 
the  49th  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  for  many  years 
distinguished  for  benevolent  and  untiring  exertion  in 
befriending  the  African  race,  and  was  followed  to  the 
grave  by  more  than  a  thousand  coloured  persons,  male 
and  female — a  spontaneous  demonstration  of  their 
sense  of  gratitude. 
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For  "Tlie  Friend." 
THE  MARL  DISTRICT  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

(Continued  from  page  402.) 

These  substcinces  are  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  the  sulphate  of  lime  {gypsum),  derived 
directly  and  indirectly  from  the  numerous 
beds  of  fossil  shells  and  other  organic  remains 
which  largely  abound  in  certain  portions  of 
the  stratum.  Various  fossil  shells  and  other 
marine  remains,  to  the  number  of  considera- 
bly more  than  one  hundred  species,  are  scat- 
tered through  the  marl  bed.  They  do  not 
occur  every  where,  but  are  collected  together 
in  groups  or  colonies,  extending  in  layers  of 
a  few  feet  thickness,  over  pretty  extensive 
areas.  It  is  an  error,  and  a  prevailing  one, 
that  supposes  these  organic  relics  to  be  the 
essential  cause  of  the  highly  fertilizing  powers 
of  the  marl.  Their  presence  or  absence  seems 
to  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  efficacious 
action  of  that  material  upon  the  soil,  for  the 
marl  pits  containing  few  or  no  shells  far 
exceed  in  number  the  localities  where  they 
abound,  and  the  farmers  have  failed  to  notice 
any  superiority  in  the  latter.  As  the  shells 
consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  a  sub- 
stance of  well-known  efficiency  as  an  improver 
of  soils,  the  misconception  is  natural  enough, 
where  minute  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Abundant  proof  will 
be  brought  forward  presently  to  show  that 
the  true  fertilizing  principle  in  the'  marl  is 
not  lime  but  potash.  The  analyses  which 
have  been  made  give  us  in  several  cases  no 
lime  at  all,  and  where  a  small  proportion  of 
lime  is  present  in  the  green  granular  mineral, 
it  is  in  a  combined  state,  chemically,  or  in 
other  words  originally,  united  with  the  other 
ingredients,  and  not  traceable  to  the  organic 
remains,  which  are  in  many  of  these  instances 
not  present.  Besides  this,  thequantity  of  shelly 
matter,  even  where  tlie  shells  are  plentiful, 
is  so  disproportionately  small,  and  moreover, 
the  matter  of  the  shell  so  firm  and  unsuscep- 
tible of  that  easy  disintegration  and  decay 
necessary  to  form  a  calcareous  marl,  or  to 
act  speedily  upon  a  crop,  that  the  striking 
efiect.s  witnessed  from  tho  action  of  marl  can 
in  nowise  be  attributed  to  the  trivial  amount 


of  lime  which  the  shells  may  at  times  furnish 
to  the  land.  Nevertheless,  as  some  feebly 
beneficial  effects  may  possibly  accrue  from 
this  source,  it  may  be  of  service  to  the  agri- 
culturist, in  choosing  between  different  fos- 
silifcrotia  marls,  to  atttjiiO  lo  tlie  naiuro  -ot-i^t** 
particular  fossils,  and  the  state  of  more  or 
less  decomposition  or  change  in  which  they 
are  to  be  found.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  visible  marl  stra- 
tum is  immediately  overspread  by  a  very 
porous  layer  of  sand,  either  the  superficial 
bed  (A),  or  more  frequently  the  yellow  ferru- 
ginous stratum  (D  2),  and  that  this  introduces 
to  it  a  graduated,  diffused,  but  perpetual  sup- 
ply of  water,  furnished  to  it  with  great  regu- 
larity as  from  an  immense  filter.  The  water 
descends  with  facility  through  the  arenacious 
beds  above,  but  is  immediately  arrested  and 
thrown  out  along  the  upper  surface  of  the 
more  tenacious  marl  stratum,  which  is,  there- 
fore, wet,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  water 
bearing  stratum  of  the  region.  The  water 
percolating  through  the  upper  and  more 
porous  sandy  marl,  has,  in  many  places, 
effected  a  change  upon  the  fossils  in  this  bed, 
either  leaving  them  in  the  shape  of  mere 
casts,  or  almost  entirely  obliterating  them. 
In  its  descent  it  becomes  charged  with  ferru- 
ginous matter,  staining  the  shells  near  the 
upper  surface  of  the  green  marl  of  a  deep 
brown  colour,  and  coating  whatever  it  over- 
flows with  a  ferruginous  incrustation.  I  have 
nowhere  seen  a  better  example  of  the  changes 
which  the  infiltration  of  water  can  eflTect  upon 
strata,  than  may  be  witnessed  in  these  marl 
deposits  of  New  Jersey,  where  every  variety 
of  dissolving  and  cementing  agency  is  in  hour- 
ly operation  upon  an  extensive  scale.  From 
the  upper  or  ferruginous  sand,  it  must  descend 
often  charged  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  oxide  of  iron,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  abun- 
dant ochreous  sediment  which  it  almost  al- 
ways deposits,  as  it  issues  from  the  surface 
or  upper  part  of  the  marl  bed.  It  is  ready, 
therefore,  to  precipitate  this  oxide  of  iron 
upon  any  substance  capable  of  displacing  it 
from  the  water,  and  meeting  with  the  more 
soluble  carbonate  of  lime  of  the  shells,  an  in- 
terchange of  materials,  so  to  speak,  arises, 
and  the  calcareous  matter  of  the  shells  is  dis- 
solved and  carried  away,  while  the  oxide  of 
iron  takes  its  place.  Hence  we  often  see  the 
shells  of  a  deep  yellow  or  brown  colour,  and 
upon  inspection  they  are  found  to  consist  less 
of  carbonate  of  lime  than  of  oxide  of  iron.  In 
such  case  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
inert  upon  the  soil,  as  in  fact  so  much  useless 
matter,  usurping  the  place  of  a  far  more  ser- 
viceable substance,  the  green  marl  itself.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  change  which  seems  to 
have  been  effected  in  the  foreign  materials  of 


the  marl  bed  by  this  unceasing  infiltration  of 
water.  I  have  before  alluded  to  the  peculiar 
composition  of  the  overlying  dark  blue  astrin- 
gent clay ;  to  the  fact  that  it  frequently  con- 
tains a  sensible  quantity  of  the  suphate  of  iron 
or  copperas,  and  that  both  this  clay  and  its 
astringent  impregnations  are  very  often  pre- 
sent in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  intermingled 
with  the  granular  marl  itself.  Now  the  wa- 
ter from  either  of  these  sources  must  dissolve 
in  its  passage  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
copperas  (an  easily  soluble  substance),  and 
where  there  are  shells  or  other  calcareous 
fossils,  it  must  carry  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  derived  from  them.  These 
two  substances  coming  together  in  a  state  of 
solution,  a  chemical  reaction,  of  course,  en- 
sues, both  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  carbonate 
of  lime  are  decomposed  by  the  mutual  affini- 
ties of  their  ingredients,  and  the  result  is  a 
precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  iron  of  the  for- 
mer, and  a  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  lime  to  form  sulphate  of  lime  or  gyp- 
sum (plaster  of  Paris).  That  such  is  the  mo- 
dus operandi  is  apparent  from  our  finding,  in 
so  many  cases,  a  sensible  amount  of  gypsum, 
either  in  the  earthy  state  or  in  minute  crys- 
tals, intermixed  with  the  marl ;  and  besides, 
from  our  observing  that  when  the  gj'psum  is 
in  greatest  plenty,  we  can  most  generally  dis- 
cover a  strong  sulphureous  odour  coming  from 
the  marl,  an  evidence,  upon  grounds  before 
explained,  of  the  existence  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  undergoing  a  conversion  into  the  sul- 
phate of  the  same  (copperas).  It  will  suggest 
itself  at  once  to  every  one,  that  the  existence, 
even  in  small  quantity,  of  so  potent  a  stimu- 
lant to  vegetation  as  gypsum  or  plaster,  must 
have  a  powerful  influence  in  adding  to  and 
modifying  the  useful  properties  of  the  marl 
containing  it.  It  is  of  some  consequence, 
therefore,  to  the  farmer  that  we  request  his 
attention  to  the  facts  and  explanations  here 
stated,  so  as  to  assure  himself  of  the  proba- 
bility of  finding  this  valuable  material  in  the 
marls  of  his  vicinity.  When  the  traces  of 
shells  are  very  numerous  in  the  bed,  and  their 
conversion  into  the  sulphate  of  lime  has  hap- 
pened on  the  large  scale,  I  have  seen  the 
gypsum  forming  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
soft,  white,  clayey  matter  derived  from  the 
shells,  and  interspersed  among  the  green 
grains.  The  mixed  mass  of  carbonate  and 
sulphate  of  lime  is  then  usually  in  a  yellowish 
white  chalky  condition.  Sometimes  we  may 
detect  the  gypsum  in  the  marl,  in  the  shape 
of  small,  regular  crystals  of  transparent  se- 
lenite,  at  times  so  minute  as  only  to  be  detect- 
ed by  the  magnifier.  Where  a  heap  of  the 
purer  variety  of  the  marl,  or  that  consisting 
of  little  else  than  the  green  granular  mineral, 
has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air 
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until  it  has  become  partially  dry,  it  acquires 
externally  a  lighter  grayish  hue,  caused  some- 
times by  the  exterior  grains  becoming  incrust- 
ed  with  an  efflorescence  which,  from  several 
examinations  and  analyses  that  I  have  taken, 
I  conclude  to  be  also  sulphate  of  lime  (gyp- 
sum). This  will  serve  to  explain  why  the 
preference  is  so  usually  given  to  that  marl 
which  contracts  this  chalky  coating.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  sole 
efficacy  in  the  marl  is  owing,  as  some  per- 
sons suggest,  to  the  gypsum  which  I  have 
shown  to  be  so  frequently  present.  The  com- 
parative inertness  of  plaster  upon  the  sandy 
soils  of  parts  of  the  region  where  the  marl 
has  iicvor  been  applied,  as  in  several  places 
near  Salem,  is  a  fact  m  itself  sumclent  to 
overthrow  this  notion,  even  if  it  were  not  true 
that  very  many  marls  are  endowed  with  the 
highest  capacity  to  fertilize  the  soil  which  do 
not  contain  gypsum  in  any  one  of  the  above 
several  shapes. 

"  The  oxide  of  iron,  the  source  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain,  is  frequently  so 
abundantly  introduced  into  the  marl  stratum, 
as  to  play  the  part  which  it  so  extensively 
performs  in  nature,  of  a  cement,  binding  firmly 
together  into  a  semi-rocky  mass,  the  particles 
with  which  it  is  in  contact.  When  this  oc- 
curs, the  marl  is  often  rendered  too  hard  to 
be  excavated  by  the  ordinary  implements. 
The  marl,  indurated  or  solidified  from  this 
cause,  is  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  large, 
round  concretions,  from  the  size  of  a  bushel 
to  that  of  a  barrel,  lying  in  horizontal  layers, 
generally  near  the  top  of  the  stratum,  with 
the  masses  at  various  distances  asunder. 
These  masses,  thrown  out  and  exposed  to  the 
frosts  of  winter,  most  usually  crumble  down 
into  the  friable  state  so  essential  to  form  a 
useful  marl ;  and  the  material  seems  to  be 
not  in  any  way  impaired  in  its  virtues,  from 
having  been  united  in  such  firm  cohesion. 
When  the  cementing  action  has  proceeded 
farther,  a  regular  stratum  of  indurated  marl 
rock  exhibits  itself.  Such  may  be  seen  in 
some  portions  of  the  cliffs  on  the  bay  side,  in 
the  Neversink  hills ;  large  blocks  of  it  strew 
the  beach,  and  offer  some  beautiful  specimens 
of  a  fine  brownish  green  rock,  in  which  the 
green  granules  are  dispersed  through  a  ce- 
ment (or  paste,)  deeply  coloured  by  oxide  of 
iron,  the  whole  exhibiting  a  very  pleasant 
contrast  of  tints. 

"  Such  seem  to  be  the  more  important 
changes  which  the  materials  of  the  marl  stra- 
tum have  undergone,  subsequently  to  their 
original  deposition,  and  they  are  dwelt  upon 
in  this  place  the  more  especially,  as  a  correct 
knowledge  of  their  nature  is  fraught  with 
applications  all-important  to  those  who  arc 
interested  in  the  use  of  marl  as  a  manure. 

"  What  the  total  thickness  of  this  widely 
ditTuscd  bed  of  green  mineral  is,  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  ascertain ;  as,  from  the  large 
supply  of  water  which  it  holds,  the  pits  that 
are  sunk  into  it  in  search  of  the  marl  become 
so  wet  by  the  time  a  depth  of  twenty  feet  is 
reached,  that  they  are  scarcely  in  any  in- 
stance carried  below  that  limit.  From  one 
or  two  instances  whicii  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  where  the  bottom  of  it  has  been 


reached,  in  wells  for  example,  it  will  be  safe 
to  fix  its  probable  depth,  at  least  for  certain 
neighbourhoods,  at  thirty  feet ;  but  I  am  far 
from  supposing  that  its  thickness  is  uniform. 
A  natural  and  important  question  here  sug- 
gests itself :  Is  this  bed,  which  is  penetrated 
for  marl  in  numberless  places,  over  almost 
every  square  mile  of  the  '  marl  tract,'  to  be 
viewed  as  a  single  and  uninterrupted  stratum, 
extending  beneath  the  whole  area ;  or  may 
we  suppose  that  the  layer  of  green  mineral 
may  disappear  and  reappear  irregularly,  and 
constitute  several  beds  occupying  nearly  the 
same  horizontal  plane,  but  lost  in  intermedi- 
ate places  by  tapering  away  in  thickness,  or 
bs^bocoming  so  far  deteriorated  from  a  super- 
abundance of  foreign  matter,  as  to  preclude 
our  recognizing  it  as  a  portion  of  one  continu- 
ous deposit?    My  present  conviction  is,  that 
the  former  conjecture  is  the  correct  one  ;  and 
that,  let  us  sink  a  well  wherever  we  may  in 
the  region,  if  we  but  go  deep  enough,  we  shall 
encounter  the  marl  under  all  its  ordinary  cha- 
racteristics.   To  this,  however,  I  venture  to 
enter  one  exception,  which  relates  to  the  out- 
skirts of  the  tract,  especially  upon  its  north- 
western side.    Here,  as  previously  intimated, 
the  lower  part  of  the  dark,  astringent  clay 
where  it  has  been  reached,  is  found  to  be  re- 
plete, to  a  certain  moderate  extent,  with  the 
green  grains  ;  and  whether  such  portion  of 
the  stratum  may  be  considered  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  lower  marl,  under  a  deteriorated 
form,  or  merely  a  layer  of  the  upper  clay 
shading  into  the  other,  which  must  then  lie 
still  lower  down  ;  are  points  which,  though 
admitted  to  be  of  extreme  consequence  to  that 
belt  of  country,  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
determining  positively,  simply  through  want 
of  time,  and  the  means  for  making  the  requi- 
site borings.    My  impression  and  belief  is, 
that  outside  of  the  '  marl  tract,'  the  true 
green  sand  stratum  occurs  at  no  great  depth 
below  the  surface  of  the  blue  clay,  or  spurious 
marl,  in  which  the  diggitigs  all  at  present 
terminate." 

This  view  of  the  fertilizing  principle  of  the 
marl  will  not  surprise  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  value  of  spent  ashes  as  a  manure. 

The  most  celebrated  marl  pit  in  New  Jer- 
sey is  perhaps  Thorp's,  near  Squankum.  The 
excavation  for  this  marl  exhibits  the  usual 
superficial  bed  of  sand  and  gravel,  about  two 
feet  thick ;  beneath  this  is  a  light  greenish 
blue  clay,  that  passes  above  into  a  brown 
sandy  clay,  and  below  into  the  true  marl, 
which  consists  of  little  else  than  the  green 
granules,  and  improves  in  quality  as  we  de- 
scend. This  marl  is  carried  by  wagons  to  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  and  retailed  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel, 
being  very  profitably  spread  upon  the  soil  in 
the  small  proportion  of  twenty-five  and  even 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  This  marl  yielded 
14.38  per  cent,  of  potash,  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  any  marl  that  has  yet  been  analysed. 

At  Jacob  Wooley's,  near  Deal,  is  a  marl 
that  contains  ten  per  cent,  of  potash.  A  piece 
of  land  was  manured  in  the  proportion  of  two 
hundred  two-horse  loads  of  good  stable  ma- 
nure to  the  acre,  and  an  adjacent  tract  with 
this  marl,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  loads  per  acre. 


The  crops  (timothy  and  clover)  were  much 
the  heaviest  upon  the  latter  portion,  besides 
being  entirely  free  of  weeds,  while  the  por- 
tion manured  from  the  farm-yard  was  very 
foul.  This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in 
estimating  the  value  of  the  marl. 

(To  be  continued.) 

From  the  Boston  Recorder. 
STATE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

We  would  state  facts  were  we  to  make 
such  statements  as  these.  There  are  few  re- 
vivals of  religion  in  the  country.  Some  forms 
of  great  iniquity  have  gained  great  power, 
and  are  gaining  greater.  In  many  churches 
the  spirit  of  controversy  has  consumed  the 
spirit  of  piety.  In  others  the  spirit  of  world- 
liness  has  gained  a  mournful  pre-eminence, 
and  thousands  of  the  saints  are  led  captive  by 
it.  We  might  go  on  making  statements  of 
this  kind  to  a  much  greater  number.  But 
these  are  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

"  Then  let  us  sound  the  loud  voice  of 
alarm,"  say  certain  of  the  disciples.  "  Let 
us  send  the  rebuke  of  her  sloth  through  all 
the  borders  of  Zion.  Let  us  sanctify  a  fast. 
Let  us  call  the  solemn  assembly.  Let  us 
awake  the  watchmen  of  Zion,  for  they  are 
slumberers  too.  Let  us  make  a  great,  a 
united,  a  powerful  effort.  Let  the  whole 
kingdom  of  God  be  addressed.  Let  us  say 
to  the  north,  give  up,  and  to  the  south,  hold 
not  back." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  quench  in  any  degree 
the  spirit  of  sympathy  in  the  declension  and 
the  desolations  of  Zion.  Let  our  right  hand 
forget  its  cunning  if  Jerusalem  be  not  our 
chief  joy,  and  if  we  do  not  pray  for  the  peace 
of  those  that  love  her.  Therefore  we  take 
no  exceptions  to  the  language  we  have  quoted. 
But  we  would,  in  the  spirit  of  the  sincerest 
Christian  kindness,  point  such  as  use  it  in 
another  direction. 

There  may  be  those  who  cry,  "The  temple 
of  the  Lord,"  "  the  temple  of  the  Lord,"  who 
nevertheless  are  not  themselves  lively  stones 
in  that  spiritual  building.  We  have  seen 
sympathy  spread  over  the  moral  wastes  of 
half  a  continent,  while  the  whole  energy  of 
it  was  needed  on  the  spiritual  desert  of  the 
owner's  heart.  We  have  seen  the  whole 
church  the  object  of  apparently  the  sincerest 
pity  and  the  gravest  rebuke,  while  that  pity 
would  have  been  well  spent  in  mourning  our 
personal  deficiencies,  and  every  weapon  of 
denunciation  have  found  a  fair  mark  in  sins 
at  home. 

And  more.  It  does  not  require  a  thousandth 
part  the  moral  energy  and  self-denial  to  raise, 
with  a  multitude,  the  loud  voice  of  reproach 
at  the  sins  of  the  church  or  the  nation,  that 
is  required  to  quench  only  one  of  the  minor 
evil  passions  of  one's  own  heart.  We  may 
boldly  point  our  artillery  at  the  abominations 
which  surround  us,  while  we  have  not  the 
moral  courage  to  strike  one  energetic  blow 
at  the  sinful  principles  within  us.  Far  more 
easily  can  we  rush  with  the  crowd  to  the  as- 
sault of  other  men's  sins  than  boldly  face  our 
own,  and  patiently  go  forward  with  the  work 
of  their  destruction.    There  is  something 
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grand  and  exciting  in  giving  one  to  another 
the  cry  of  onward,  while  there  is  so  noble  a 
mark  as  the  sins  of  the  church,  or  of  the  na- 
tion. But  one's  own  individual  deficiencies 
of  character,  O,  that  is  small  game  ! 

Now,  disciple  of  Christ,  we  strike  not  at 
any  tender  concern  you  may  feel  in  the  gene- 
ral welfare  of  the  church  of  God.  We  care 
not  how  broad  are  your  sympathies.  We  re- 
joice in  the  depth  and  strength  of  your  emo- 
tions of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Zion  in  her 
whole  extent.  But  we  do  caution  you  to  be- 
ware of  being  drawn,  by  any  object  whatever, 
even  Zion's  welfare,  from  the  spiritual  care 
and  regulation  of  your  own  mind.  While  you 
mourn  over  desolation  elsewhere,  see  to  it 
that  your  own  soul  is  not  a  moral  waste.  Let 
not  care  for  the  church  consume  those  ener- 
gies which  the  culture  of  our  own  heart  de- 
mands. Zion's  present  weakness  and  tar- 
nished honour  is  owing  more  than  to  any 
other  cause  to  the  neglect  of  personal  holi- 
ness. Your  zeal  for  Zion  has  no  good  founda- 
tion— indeed,  is  not  a  spiritual  reality,  but  a 
shadow  only — if  it  be  not  based  on  a  well 
kept  heart, — if  it  does  not  originate  in  a  soul 
trained  to  communion  with  God,  and  ani- 
mated with  the  holy  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel. 

This,  then,  is  the  point  and  bearing  of  our 
present  appeal.  Let  the  present  state  of  the 
church  awaken  your  anxieties,  that  your  own 
vineyard,  at  least,  shall  be  well  kept.  If  tares 
have  started,  and  are  luxuriant  in  every  other 
field,  let  there  be  at  least  one  from  which 
they  shall  be  expelled,  even  to  the  last  of 
their  number.  If  the  slumberers  in  Zion  have 
not  become  a  mighty  multitude,  let  there  be 
one  soldier  of  the  cross  firm,  and  true,  and  be 
that  honour  yours. 

CLEARNESS  OF  SOUND    AT  NIGHT. 

The  great  clearness  with  which  distant 
sounds  are  heard  during  the  night,  is  an  in- 
teresting phenomenon.  It  was  noticed  by  the 
ancients,  and  ascribed  to  the  repose  of  ani- 
mated nature.  When  Humboldt  first  heard 
the  noise  of  the  great  cataract  of  the  Orinoco, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  this  curious  fact, 
and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  noise  was 
three  times  louder  during  the  night  than  in 
the  day.  As  the  humming  of  the  insects  was 
much  greater  in  the  night  than  in  the  day, 
and  as  the  breeze  which  might  have  agitated 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  never  rose  till  after 
sunset,  he  was  led  to  seek  for  another  cause 
of  the  phenomenon.  In  hot  days,  when  warm 
currents  of  air  ascend  from  the  heated  ground, 
and  mix  with  the  cold  air  above  of  a  different 
density,  the  transparency  of  the  atmosphere 
is  so  much  affected,  that  every  object  seen 
through  it  appears  to  be  in  motion,  just  as 
when  we  look  at  an  object  over  a  fire  or  the 
flame  of  a  candle.  The  air,  therefore,  during 
the  day,  is  a  mixed  medium,  in  which  the 
sounds  are  reflected  and  scattered  in  passing 
through  the  streams  of  different  densities,  as 
in  the  experiment  of  mixing  atmospheric  air 
and  hydrogen.  At  midnight,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  air  is  transparent,  of  uniform  density, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  brilliancy  and  number 


of  the  stars,  the  slightest  sound  reaches  the 
air  without  interruption. 

Chladni  has  illustrated  the  effect  of  a  mixed 
medium  by  an  experiment  of  easy  repetition. 
If  we  pour  sparkling  champaign  into  a  tall 
glass,  until  it  is  half  full,  the  glass  cannot  be 
made  to  ring  by  a  stroke  on  its  edge,  but 
emits  a  dull,  disagreeable,  and  puffy  sound. 
The  effect  continues  as  long  as  the  efferves- 
cence lasts,  and  while  the  wine  is  filled  with 
air  bubbles.  But  as  the  effervescence  sub- 
sides, the  sound  becomes  clearer,  till  at  last 
the  glass  rings  as  usual,  when  the  air  bubbles 
have  disappeared.  By  reproducing  the  ef- 
fervescence, the  sound  is  deadened  as  before. 
The  same  experiment  may  be  made  with 
efiervescent  malt  liquors ;  and  with  still  more 
effect  by  putting  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  a  little 
wool  or  tow,  into  a  tumbler  of  water.  The 
cause  of  the  result  obtained  by  M.  Chladni, 
that  the  glass  and  the  liquid  contained,  in  or- 
der to  give  it  a  musical  tone,  must  vibrate 
regularly  in  unison  as  a  system,  and  if  any 
considerable  part  of  a  system  is  unsusceptible 
of  regular  vibration,  the  whole  must  be  so. 
This  experiment  has  been  employed  by  Hum- 
boldt to  illustrate  and  explain  the  phenome- 
non of  distant  sounds  being  more  distinctly 
heard  during  the  night. — Encyclopcedia  Ame- 
ricana. 

THE  MAI1031EDANS. 
Having  read  with  much  interest  the  follow- 
ing extract,  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  acceptable 
to  the  readers  of  "  The  Friend."  It  is  stated 
in  the  Episcopal  Recorder,  from  which  we 
copy,  to  be  from  a  sermon  preached  by  H. 
Southgate,  missionary  to  Persia.  "  It  sets 
forth,"  as  remarked  in  that  paper,  "  in  a 
strong  light  the  feasibility  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  laid  for  rtie  introduction  of  the 
Christian  religion  into  the  strong  holds  of 
Islam." 

"  Is  the  way  open  for  the  introduction  of 
the  gospel  into  Mahomedan  countries  ?"  I 
answer  emphatically,  yes.  God,  in  his  pro- 
vidence, is  removing  the  only  barrier  which 
remains.  Nothing  has  prevented  that  Chris- 
tianity should  not  long  -since  have  been  car- 
ried into  the  heart  of  those  regions,  but  the 
bigotry  of  Mahomedans,  and  their  deadly 
hatred  toward  the  disciples  of  Christ.  This 
spirit,  although  it  sprang  originally  from  their 
attachment  to  the  religion  of  the  Koran,  whose 
requirements  stand  in  bold  contrast  with  the 
peaceful  precepts  of  the  gospel,  has  been  per- 
petuated mainly  as  a  national  prejudice.  What 
was  at  first  a  religious  animosity  has  become, 
through  the  mere  force  of  habit,  a  rooted 
aversion  to  every  thing  Christian.  Until  re- 
cently, it  has  been  like  a  wall  of  adamant 
around  the  citadel  of  Mahomedism.  It  is 
now  falling  by  the  powerful  action  of  causes 
in  whose  operation  the  devout  Christian  will 
not  fail  to  discern  the  overruling  hand  of 
God.  And  here,  let  it  be  remarked,  that 
when  this  wall  is  demolished,  the  great,  I 
might  almost  say,  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  Mahome- 
dans will  be  removed.  The  religion  itself, 
feeble  and  broken  as  it  is,  cannot  long  sustain 
a  vigorous  and  determined  assault.  It  is  like 


a  ruined  fortress  entrenched  by  a  high  mound 
and  a  deep  moat.  Throw  a  bridge  over  the 
moat,  scale  the  mound,  and  the  fortress  is  our 
own.  If  we  can  but  gain  a  stand  point  with- 
in the  entrenchmentsof  Mahomedan  prejudice, 
we  have  little  to  fear  from  a  religion  which 
exerts  so  feeble  a  control  over  the  mind,  is  so 
corrupted  by  superstition,  and  so  weakened 
by  defection.  This  prejudice  may  be  almost 
wholly  removed  without  any  change  in  the 
religion  itself,  for,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  so 
much  a  religious  as  a  national  prejudice. 
This  is  plainly  manifest  from  the  fact,  that 
while  the  religion  itself  has  declined,  the  pre- 
judice has  continued,  till  within  a  few  years 
past,  in  undiminished  force,  and  is  now  pass- 
ing away  by  the  influence  of  causes  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  acknowledged  declen- 
sion of  the  moslem  faith,  causes,  I  say,  whose 
very  character  shows  that  the  prejuplices 
which  are  falling  before  them  are  the  ground- 
less prejudices  of  custom,  and  are  not  sustained 
by  any  sincere  attachment  to  Mahomedism 
itself. 

It  only  remains  to  show  what  these  causes 
are,  and  to  exhibit  the  actual  effects  already 
produced  by  them  in  laying  the  evil  spirit  of 
Mahomedan  exclusiveness  and  intolerance. 

I  notice  first,  the  civil  changes  which  are 
taking  place  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  un- 
der the  immediate  supervision  of  the  sultan. 

The  sultans  of  Turkey  have  long  been 
aware  that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  its 
decline  has  been  the  isolated  position  in  which 
it  stood  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  law  of  the  Koran  forbids  all  communica- 
tion with  "  Infidels."  The  Turkish  people 
have  from  the  first  acted  in  obedience  to  this 
principle  of  their  religion,  and  have  shut 
themselves  out  from  all  intercourse  with  Eu- 
ropean nations.  "  While  the  latter  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  advances  in 
civilization  and  literature,  the  more  deter- 
mined have  the  mass  of  the  Turkish  people 
become  to  resist  their  example,  and  to  des- 
pise their  progress."*  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  while  their  neighbours  have 
been  constantly  rising  in  national  prosperity 
and  greatness,  they  have  degenerated  with 
equal  rapidity.  The  present  sultan  of  Turkey, 
aware  of  the  cause  of  this  degeneracy,  and 
convinced  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  has  commenced  in  good 
earnest  the  work  of  reform.  He  has  intro- 
duced among  his  soldiers  the  arms,  the  dress, 
and  the  military  tactics  of  his  neighbours. 
He  has  established  for  their  instruction  schools 
upon  the  Lancasterian  system  to  the  number 
of  seven,  and  containing  at  present  two  thou- 
sand pupils.  These  pupils  are  instructed  from 
European  books,  and  are  taught  the  elements 
of  geography  and  astronomy  from  European 
globes  and  orreries. 

In  1831  or  32,  the  Seraskier  Pacha,  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  troops  of  the  sultan,  sent  five 
Turkish  children  to  Paris  to  be  educated 
there.  From  a  letter  addressed  by  hini^  to 
them,  and  dated  the  Itith  of  June,  1832,  I 
make  the  following  extract : 

"  My  dear  children,  when  I  selected  you 
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from  among  all  the  young  people  who  came 
under  my  notice,  in  order  to  send  you  to 
France,  I  confided  in  you  all  my  hopes  of  the 
instruction  of  the  Ottoman  youth.  From  your 
progress  the  grandees  of  our  empire  will  de- 
cide whether  they  ought  to  imitate  my  ex- 
ample, and  to  entrust  the  education  of  their 
children  to  the  learned  men  of  Europe.  *  * 

"  You  belong  to  a  nation  M'hich  has  long 
been  thought  incapable  of  taking  a  part  in 
the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  advantages ^hich  result  from  them.  Prove 
that  we  have  been  wrongly  judged.  Show 
that  the  will  to  do  good  and  application  to 
labour  are  also  within  the  power  of  our  intel- 
ligence and  the  precepts  of  our  religion.  *  * 

"  The  sultan,  the  reformer  of  a  system  the 
foundation  of  which  has  become  decayed,  la- 
bours incessantly  to  introduce  into  his  empire 
the  knowledge  which  may  meliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  Ottoman  people.  I  have  sent 
you  to  draw  from  this  fountain  of  light,  and 
on  your  return  it  will  be  your  duty  to  show 
what  civilized  Europe  can  do  for  our  happi- 
ness, and  for  our  advancement.  You  will  be 
the  chief  ties  by  which  the  sultan  seeks  to 
attach  his  states  to  those  of  Christianity.  If 
we  obtain  from  you  instruction,  manners,  and 
social  virtues,  what  support  will  these  give  lo 
the  plans  of  our  prince  !  If,  on  the  contrary, 
you  bring  hither  only  ignorance  or  mediocrity, 
you  will  discredit  the  reputation  of  the  schools 
of  Paris,  and  disseminate  an  erroneous  opinion 
of  the  results  which  civilization  offers  to  us." 

Had  such  events  as  these  which  I  have  re- 
lated been  predicted  twenty  years  ago,  they 
would  hardly  have  been  admitted  as  possible. 
Malte  Brun,  at  the  time  of  composing  his 
geography,  considered  the  earliest  efforts  to 
improve  the  discipline  of  the  Turkish  army 
as  altogether  hopeless.  Little  did  he  then 
imagine  that  within  a  few  years  the  very 
book  which  he  was  compiling  would  be  stu- 
died by  the  soldiers  of  that  army,  in  schools 
formed  upon  a  European  model.  Yet  so  it  is. 
His  words,  however,  are  worthy  of  attention, 
as  showing  the  bearing  of  these  changes  upon 
the  Mahomedan  religion.  "  Difficulties,"  he 
says,  "  that  seem  insuperable  oppose  all  pro- 
jects of  reformation.  The  Turkish  govern- 
ment is  founded  entirely  on  the  principles 
and  dogmas  of  the  Mahomedan  religion." 
This  is  true.  The  precepts  of  the  Koran, 
and  the  commentaries  of  Mahomedan  doctors, 
arc  tlie  foundation  of  the  entire  civil  polity  of 
Turkey  ;  and  all  change,  especially  all  change 
proceeding  from  a  desire  to  imitate  the  arts 
and  manners  of  Christian  nations,  is  a  sub- 
version of  the  first  principles  of  Mahomedism. 
Yet  such  changes  have  been  commenced,  and 
are  now  in  successful  progress.  The  effect 
of  them  also  in  shaking  the  deep-seated  pre- 
judices of  the  Turks  is  already  discernible. 
They  begin  even  to  clierish  a  more  favour- 
able regard  for  the  religion  of  Christians. 
Says  Mr.  Smith,  the  author  of  Researches, 
"  The  opinion  is  becoming  quite  prevalent 
among  the  Turks,  that  while  they  are  adopt- 
ing the  customs  and  imitating  the  manners  of 
Christians,  they  ought  also  to  examine  the 
claims  of  their  religion."  In  view  of  these 
changes,  Mr.  Murick,  of  the  American  board, 


makes  the  following  appeal  from  Constanti- 
nople. "  I  am  more  and  more  deeply  con- 
vinced that  not  an  hour  should  be  lost  in  pre- 
paring the  way  of  the  Lord  among  the  Turks 
of  this  city.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express 

my  urgent  sense  of  the  duty  My  cool 

and  deliberate  judgment  would  adjure  you,  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  to  select  forthwith  the 
most  competent  man  you  can  find  for  this 
station  and  hasten  his  departure  hither." 

Such,  my  brethren,  is  the  present  condi- 
tion, and  such  the  prospects  of  European 
Turkey.  These  changes,  unless  retarded  by 
events  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  human 
calculation,  will  continue  to  advance  with  ac- 
celerating rapidity.  The  grand  object  of  de- 
sire to  the  Christian  church  is  already  gained. 
A  breach  is  made  in  the  wall  of  Turkish  pre- 
judice. Shall  it  be  occupied  by  the  armies  of 
(he  Lord  of  hosts,  or  by  the  emissaries  of 
Satan  1  Answer,  soldier  of  the  cross,  answer. 

From  the  Rochester  Intelligencer. 
WALLED  BANKS  OF  THE  AU  SABLE. 

If  my, reader  has  ever  sailed  through  the 
length  of  lake  Champlain,  in  either  of  the 
admirable  steamboats  which  daily  ply  be- 
tween St.  Johns  and  Whitehall,  he  cannot 
fail  to  have  been  delighted  with  the  extraor- 
dinary beauty  of  each  shore ;  but  may  very 
possibly  have  failed  to  learn  that  he  should 
quit  the  steamboat  at  Port  Kent,  a  small  vil- 
lage in  Essex  county,  New  York,  opposite 
Burlington,  for  a  view  which  would  pay  one 
for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Four  miles  northwardly  from  Port  Kent  is 
the  village  of  Birmingham,  through  which 
flows  the  Au  Sable  river,  forming  here  a 
most  beautiful  cascade  of  seventy  feet  fall. 
About  half  a  mile  from^Birmingham,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  deep  forest,  is  the  wonder  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking.  It  consists  in  the  per- 
pendicular banks  of  the  river,  which  rise  like 
walls  on  each  side  of  the  stream  to  the  height 
of  two  hundred  feet.  The  river,  which  at 
Birmingham  may  be  thirty  yards  across,  is 
here  narrowed  to  the  breadth  of  twenty  feet, 
and  rushes  furiously  along  at  the  bottom  of 
this  enormous  chasm.  To  stand  on  the  banks 
and  listen  to  the  torrent  dashing  and  foaming 
along  its  narrow  way,  is  terrific.  There  are 
several  lateral  fissures  branching  from  the 
channel,  as  deep  as  the  chasm  itself,  and  so 
narrow  that  you  may  step  across.  One  of 
these  affords  the  only  access  to  the  bottom  of 
this  magnificent  passage.  You  enter  at  the 
extremity  and  pass  down  a  dark,  narrow  way, 
which  admits  but  one  person  at  a  time,  until 
descending  partly  by  steps  in  the  rock,  and 
partly  by  a  rude  ladder,  you  reach  a  sort  of 
"  Table  Rock,"  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
water.  Here  you  first  become  sensible  of  the 
great  dcptii  of  the  chasm.  You  look  up  with 
astonishment  at  the  almost  endless  height  of 
the  walls  which  enclose  you ;  and  you  are 
filled  with  admiration  at  seeing  the  regularity 
and  symmetry  which  art  can  never  surpass, 
combined  with  vastness  which  it  may  not 
dream  of  emulating.  The  walls  of  this  spe- 
cimen of  natural  masonry  are  as  accurately 
perpendicular  as  the  chisel  and  plumb  could 


have  made  them,  and  the  numerous  strata  are 
laid  with  faultless  regularity  and  exactness. 
Adjacent  to  the  table  rock  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  is  an  angle  of  wall  remarkable  for 
being  protected  by  a  round  column  of  moun- 
tainous size,  and  two  hundred  feet  high. 

The  whole  length  of  this  extraordinary 
rock  passage  is  nearly  a  mile.  The  walls 
are  highest  at  the  place  of  descent,  but  in  no 
place  is  their  height  less  than  one  hundred 
feet,  except  perhaps  at  the  extremities.  My 
reader  is  assured  that  should  he  visit  the 
walled  banks  of  the  Au  Sable,  he  will  view  a 
scene  of  rare  and  wonderful  interest,  scarcely 
inferior,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  to  Niagara 
itself. 


A  PRETTY  INCIDENT. 

A  young  lady  who  resides  in  the  country 
has  her  chamber  in  the  third  story  of  a  lofty 
house,  at  no  great  distance  from  an  extensive 
park  or  wood.  The  windows  are  furnished  with 
Venetian  shutters,  leaving  a  space  of  about 
six  inches  between  them  and  the  glass  sashes. 
Early  in  the  last  winter,  the  lady  observed 
that  a  beautiful  flying  squirrel  had  sought 
this  refuge  from  the  season,  and  snugly  locat- 
ed himself  there.  She  gave  the  little  stranger 
a  kind  and  hospitable  welcome,  feeding  him 
plentifully  with  choice  nuts  and  other  dainties, 
and  leaving  him  to  go  to  his  wood,  and  return 
at  his  pleasure,  which  he  did  daily.  After  a 
short  time,  he  brought  a  companion,  to  share 
the  comfort  and  luxury  of  his  habitation  ;  and 
they  went  on  increasing  their  number,  until 
the  colony  amounted  to  nine  or  more,  who 
were  furnished  by  their  kind  hostess  with 
boxes  for  their  shelter,  and  soft  wool  for  their 
bedding,  which  they  arranged  to  their  taste, 
and  used  without  fear,  making  occasional  visits 
to  the  park  for  variety  and  exercise.  They 
showed  no  reluctance  or  distrust  when  the 
window  was  raised  for  the  curiosity  of  visit- 
ers, or  to  give  them  food,  and  they  seemed  as 
conscious  of  safet}^  as  they  were  of  the  com- 
fort and  luxury  of  their  living. 

What  sort  of  intelligence  existed  between 
those  little  animals  and  their  friends  in  the 
woods,  that  they  could  communicate  to  them 
the  good  quarters  they  had  discovered,  and 
induce  them  to  follow  to  this  El  Dorado  ?  The 
first  adventurer,  who  may  be  called  the  Co- 
lumbus of  the  settlement,  must  have  been  able 
to  inform  his  followers  of  the  warm  home  and 
delicious  fare  prepared  for  them,  and  perhaps 
he  allured  them  by  describing  the  gay  and 
gentle  spirit  and  captivating  charms  of  the 
fair  patroness. — PJdladcIphia  Gazette. 

Venerable  Terrapin. — Peter  Ferru,  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Petersburg,  (York  Springs) 
when  he  moved  to  his  present  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  the  year  1790,  found  a  land  terra- 
pin in  a  fifteen-acre  field  on  his  farm,  and 
marked  upon  it  his  name  and  the  year.  The 
terrapin  has  been  seen  by  him  in  the  same 
field  every  year  since  1790,  (forty-six  years,) 
except  the  last.  It  has  again  been  seen  this 
year.  How  long  it  had  been  there  before,  he 
can  form  no  idea. — Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Sentineh 
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For  "  The  Friend." 

Doctrines  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

(Continued  from  page  40G.) 

When  George  Fox  was  asked  by  Priest 
|:  Stevens  why  Christ  cried  out  upon  the  cross 
I  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?"  and  why  he  said,  "  If  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me,  yet  not  my  will 
but  thine  be  cftne" — He  replied,  "  At  that 
time  the  sins  of  all  mankind  were  upon  him, 
and  their  iniquities  and  transgressions  with 
which  he  was  wounded,  which  he  was  to  bear 
and  be  an  offering  for,  as  he  was  man,  but 
died  not  as  he  was  God  ;  so  in  that  he  died  for 
all  men,  tasting  death  for  every  man,  he  was 
an  offering  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
This,  he  says,  he  spoke  being  at  that  time  in 
a  measure  sensible  of  Christ's  sufferings. — 
Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

In  his  answer  to  all  such  as  say  the  Quakers 
are  no  Christians,  he  says : 

"  We  believe  concerning  God  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  we  esteem  and 
embrace  as  the  most  authentic  and  perfect 
declaration  of  Christian  faith,  being  indited 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  that  never  errs : 
1st.  That  there  is  one  God  and  Father,  of 
whom  are  all  things.  2d.  That  there  is  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  all  things  were 
made,  John  i.  and  xvii.,  who  was  glorified 
with  the  Father  before  the  world  began,  who 
is  God  over  all  blessed  for  ever,  John  xiv 
That  there  is  one  Holy  Spirit,  the  promise  of 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  leader,  and  sane 
tifier,  and  comforter  of  his  people,  1  John  v. 
And  we  further  believe,  as  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures soundly  and  sufficiently  express,  that 
these  three  are  one,  even  the  Father,  the 
Word,  and  Spirit.'' — Docirinals,  p.  27. 

In  the  year  1668,  Wm.  Penn  and  George 
Whitehead  were  drawn  into  a  dispute  with 
Thomas  Vincent  and  others,  which  led  Wm 
Penn  to  write  his  "  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken." 
This  work  was  evidently  designed  not  to 
illustrate  his  own  doctrines,  or  those  of  the 
Society  to  which  he  belonged,  but  to  refute 
the  opinions  of  Vincent  and  his  party.  The 
sentiments  avowed  in  this  tract  being  miscon- 
strued into  a  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
he  soon  afterwards  published  his  "  Innocence 
with  his  open  face,"  in  which  he  made  the 
following  explicit  declaration  of  his  belief : 

"  I  sincerely  own  and  unfeignedly  believe 
(by  virtue  of  the  sound  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience received  from  the  gift  of  that  holy 
unction  and  divine  grace  inspired  from  on 
high)  in  one  hol}^  just,  merciful,  almighty, 
and  eternal  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  all 
things,  that  appeared  to  the  holy  patriarchs 
and  prophets  of  old,  at  sundry  times,  and  in 
divers  manners;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  everlasting  wisdom,  divine  power,  true 
light,  only  Saviour  and  preserver  of  all,  the 
same  one  holy,  just,  merciful,  almighty,  and 
eternal  God,  who  in  the  fulness  of  time  took, 
and  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  at  which  he 
preached  (and  his  disciples  after  him)  the 
everlasting  gospel  of  repentance,  and  promise 
of  remission  of  sins,  and  eternal  life,  to  all 
that  heard  and  obeyed ;  Avho  said,  he  that 


is  with  you,  (in  the  flesh,)  shall  be  in  you, 
(by  the  Spirit ;)  and  though  he  left  them  (as 
to  the  flesh),  yet  not  comfortless,  for  he  would 
come  to  them  again,  (in  the  Spirit :)  for  a 
little  while,  and  they  should  not  see  him  (as 
to  the  flesh ;)  again  a  little  while  and  they 
should  see  him  (in  the  Spirit ;)  for  the  Lord 
(Jesus  Christ)  is  that,  a  manifestation  whereof 
is  given  to  every  one  to  profit  withal,  in  which 
Holy  Spirit  I  believe,  as  the  same  almighty 
and  eternal  God,  who,  as  in  those  times  he 
ended  all  shadows,  and  became  the  infallible 
guide  to  them  that  walked  therein,  by  which 
they  were  adopted  heirs,  and  co-heirs  of  glory ; 
so  am  I  a  living  witness  that  the  same  holy 
just,  merciful,  almighty,  and  eternal  God,  is 
now,  as  then,  (after  this  tedious  night  of 
idolatry,  superstition,  and  human  inventions, 
that  hath  overspread  the  world)  gloriously 
manifested  to  discover  and  save  from  all  ini 
quity,  and  to  conduct  unto  the  holy  land  of 
pure  and  endless  peace ;  in  a  word,  to  taber- 
nacle in  men.  And  I  also  firmly  believe,  that 
without  repenting  and  forsaking  of  past  sins, 
and  walking  in  obedience  to  this  heavenly 
voice,  which  would  guide  into  all  truth,  and 
establish  there,  remission  and  eternal  life 
can  never  be  obtained  ;  but  unto  them  that 
fear  his  name,  and  keep  his  commandments, 
they  and  they  only  shall  have  right  to  the 
tree  of  life." — Select  jcorks,  folio,  p.  26. 

In  his  "  Key,"  opening  to  every  capacity 
how  to  distinguish  the  religion  professed  by 
the  people  called  Quakers  from  the  perver 
sions  of  their  adversaries,  to  the  assertion  that 
"  the  Quakers  hold,  that  the  natural  light  in 
the  conscience  of  every  man  in  the  world  is 
sufficient  to  save  all  that  follow  it,  and  so  they 
overthrow  salvation  by  Christ,"  he  answers, 
'  Their  belief  and  assertion  is,  that  Christ, 
who  is  the  word,  that  was  with  God,  and  was 
God,  (and  is  so  for  ever)  hath  lighted  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world,  with  his 
own  light,  as  he  is  that  true  light,  or  such  a 
light  as  there  is  no  other  to  be  compared  with 
him,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  emphasis 
true  in  the  text,  John  i.  9.  And  that  such 
as  follow  the  reproofs,  convictions,  and  lead- 
ings of  that  light,  with  which  he  enlightens 
the  understandings  and  consciences  of  men, 
shall  not  walk  in  darkness,  that  is  in  evil  and 
ignorance  of  God,  but  shall  have  the  light  of 
life ;  that  is,  be  in  a  holy  and  living  state  or 
condition  towards  God.  A  state  of  acceptance 
and  salvation;  which  is  from  sin  here  as  well 
as  from  wrath  hereafter ;  and  for  which  end 
Christ  was  given  of  God.  So  that  they  as- 
sert the  light  of  Christ  to  be  sufficient  to 
save ;  that  is,  to  convince  of  sin,  lead  out  of 
it,  and  quicken  the  soul  in  the  ways  of  holi- 
ness ;  and  not  to  be  a  natural  light,  other- 
wise than  as  all  men,  born  into  the  world,  have 
a  measure  of  Christ's  light ;  and  so  it  may, 
in  a  sense,  be  said  to  be  natural  to  all  men, 
because  all  men  have  it  coming  into  the 
world.  For  this  light  is  something  else  than 
the  bare  understanding  man  hath  as  a  rational 
creature  :  since,  as  such,  man  cannot  be  a 
light  to  himself ;  but  has  only  a  capacity  of 
seeing,  by  means  of  the  light  with  which 
Christ,  the  word,  enlighteneth  him.  For  we 
can  no  more  be  a  mental  or  intellectual  light 


to  ourselves,  than  we  are  an  external  or  cor- 
poreal light  to  ourselves.  But  as  the  sun  in 
the  firmament  is  the  light  of  our  bodies,  so 
the  light  of  the  divine  word  is  the  sun  of  our 
souls ;  the  glorious  luminaiy  of  the  intellec- 
tual world  ;  and  they  that  walk  in  it  will  by  it 
be  led  to  blessedness." — Ibid.,  p.  679. 

Again,  "  And  let  it  be  noted,  that  though 
this  spiritual  principle  be  in  man,  yet  it  is  not 
of  man  but  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ." — 
Page  681. 

To  the  charge,  that  "  the  Quakers  deny 
the  Scriptures,  for  they  deny  them  to  be  the 
word  of  God,"  he  replies,  "  They  own  and 
style  the  Scriptures,  as  they  own  and  style 
themselves,  viz.  a  declaration  of  those  things 
most  truly  believed,  given  forth  in  former 
ages  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
consequently  that  they  are  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God 
may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works.  They  are  the  form  of  sound 
words.  We  profess  to  believe  them,  and  read 
them,  and  say  it  is  the  work  we  have  to  do 
in  this  world,  and  the  earnest  desire  of  our 
souls  to  Almighty  God,  that  we  may  feel  and 
witness  the  fulfilling  of  them  in  and  upon  our- 
selves, that  so  God's  will  may  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  But  to  call  them 
the  word  of  God  (the  ground  of  the  charge,) 
which  they  never  call  themselves,  but  which 
they  peculiarly  denominate  and  call  Christ  by; 
in  reverence  to  Christ,  and  in  no  slight  to 
them,  (which  they  believe  to  be  of  divine  au- 
thority, and  embrace  as  the  best  of  books  ; 
and  allow  to  be  as  much  the  irord  of  God 
as  a  book  can  be)  they  do,  as  in  duty  and 
reason  bound,  attribute  that  title  to  Christ 
only. 

And  yet,  as  the  word  of  God  may,  in 
some  sense,  signify  the  command  of  God,  re- 
ferring to  the  thing  or  matter  commanded,  as 
the  mind  of  God,  it  may  be  called  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  or  the  word  of  God ;  as  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  the  prophets  had  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  to  persons  and  places,  that  is  to 
say,  the  mind  or  will  of  God,  or  that  which 
was  commanded  them  of  the  Lord  to  declare 
or  do.    So  Christ  uses  it,  when  he  tells  the 
Pharisees  that  they  had  made  the  word  (or 
command)  of  God  of  none  effect  by  their  tra- 
ditions.   But  because  people  are  so  apt  to 
think,  if  they  have  the  Scriptures  they  have 
all,  for  that  they  account  them  the  only  word 
of  God,  and  so  look  no  farther ;  that  is,  to  no 
other  word  from  whence  those  good  words 
came.    Therefore  this  people  have  been  con- 
strained, and  they  believe  by  God's  good 
spirit,  once  and  again  to  point  them  to  the 
great  word  of  words,  Christ  Jesus,  in  whom 
is  life,  and  that  life  the  light  of  men,  that 
they  might  feel  something  nearer  to  them 
than  the  Scriptures,  to  wit,  the  word  in  the 
heart,  from  whence  all  holy  Scriptures  came, 
which  is  Christ  within  them,  the  hope  of  their 
glory.    And  to  be  sure,  he  is  the  only  right 
expounder,  as  well  as  author  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  without  whose  light,  spirit,  or  grace, 
they  cannot  profitably  be  read,  by  those  that 
read  them." 

To  the  assertion  that  they  deny  them  (the 
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Scriptures)  to  be  any  means  whereby  to  re- 
sist temptation,  he  answers  : 

"  This  is  a  very  uncharitable  aspersion.  : 
True  it  is,  they  deny  the  Scriptures  merely  or 
of  themselves,  to  be  su-fjicient  to  resist  tempta- 
tions, for  then  all  that  have  them,  and  read 
them,  would  be  sure  to  be  preserved  by  them 
against  temptations.  But  that  they  should 
deny  them  to  be  any  means  or  instrument  in 
God's  hand,  is  either  great  ignorance  or  in- 
justice in  their  advei-saries.  God  hath  made 
use  of  the  Scriptures,  and  daily  doth  and  will 
make  use  of  them,  for  instruction,  reproof, 
comfort,  and  edification,  through  the  Spirit, 
to  those  that  read  them  as  they  ought  to  do. 
Thus,  they  say,  they  have  felt  them,  and  so 
they  have  been,  and  are,  made  unto  them, 
through  the  good  Spirit  of  God  coming  in 
upon  their  spirits,  in  the  reading  and  con- 
sidering of  them  ;  and  heartily  wish  they 
were  more  in  request  with  the  professors  of 
Christianity." 

To  the  charge  that  the  Quakers  deny  the 
Trinity,  page  682,  he  answers:  "Nothing 
less  ;  they  believe  in  the  Holy  Three,  or  Tri- 
nity, of  Father,  Word,  and  Spirit,  according 
to  Scripture,  and  that  these  three  are  truly 
and  properly  one;  of  one  nature  as  well  as 
will.  But  they  are  very  tender  of  quitting 
Scripture  terms  and  phrases  for  schoolmen's ; 
such  as  distinct  and  separate  persons  and  sub- 
sistences are,  from  whence  people  are  apt  to 
entertain  gross  ideas  and  notions  of  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  And  they  judge 
that  a  curious  enquiry  into  those  high  and 
divine  relations,  and  other  speculative  sub- 
jects, though  never  so  great  truths  in  them- 
selves, tend  little  to  godliness  and  less  to 
peace,  which  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  true 
Christians.  And  therefore  they  cannot  gra- 
tify that  curiosity  in  themselves  or  others, 
speculative  truths  being,  in  their  judgment, 
to  be  sparingly  and  tenderly  declared,  and 
never  to  be  made  the  measure  and  condition 
of  Christian  communion.  For  besides  that 
Christ  Jesus  hath  taught  them  other  things, 
the  sad  consequences,  in  all  times,  of  super- 
fining  upon  Sci-ipture  texts,  do  sufficiently 
caution  and  forbid  them.  Men  are  too  apt  to 
let  their  heads  outrun  their  hearts,  and  their 
notion  exceed  their  obedience,  and  their  pas- 
sion support  their  conceits,  instead  of  a  daily 
cross,  a  constant  watch,  and  a  holy  practice. 
The  despised  Quakers  desire  this  may  be  their 
care,  and  the  text  their  creed  in  tiiis,  as  in  all 
other  points,  preferring  self-denial  to  opinion, 
and  charity  to  knowledge,  according  to  that 
great  Christian  doctrine,  1  Cor.  xiii." 

To  the  charge  that  the  Quakers  deny  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  be  replies  :  "  A  most  un- 
true and  unreasonable  censure.  For  their 
great  and  characteristic  principle  being  this, 
that  Christ,  as  the  Divine  Word,  lightcth  tiic 
souls  of  all  men  that  come  into  the  world, 
with  a  spiritual  and  saving  light,  according 
to  John  i.  9.  chap.  viii.  V2.  (wiiich  notliing  but 
the  Creator  of  souls  can  do,)  it  docs  sullicicnt- 
ly  show  they  believe  him  to  be  CJod,  for  they 
truly  and  expressly  own  iiiin  to  be  so,  accord- 
ing to  Scripture,  viz,  '  In  him  was  life,  and 
that  life  was  tiie  ligiit  of  men  ;  and  he  is  God 
over  all  blessed  for  ever.'" 


On  the  charge  that  the  Quakers  deny  the 
human  nature  of  Christ,  he  observes  :  "  We 
never  taught,  said,  or  held  so  gross  a  thing, 
if  by  hwnan  nature  be  understood  the  man- 
hood of  Christ  Jesus.  For,  as  we  believe  him 
to  be  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever,  so  we  do 
as  truly  believe  him  to  be  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham  and  David,  after  the  flesh,  and 
therefore  truly  and  properly  man,  like  us  in 
all  things,  (and  once  subject  to  all  things  for 
our  sakes)  sin  only  excepted." 

(To  be  continued.;) 

AN  EPISTJLE, 

To  Friends  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
by  Mary  Jesup, 

Dear  Friends, 

Prompted  by  motives  of  gospel  love  to- 
wards my  fellow-professors,  and  by  a  desire 
for  the  exaltation  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  their 
hearts,  I  venture  to  address  them  on  a  sub- 
ject which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  the  first 
importance.  I  have  neither  the  tongue  nor 
the  pen  of  the  learned  to  employ  in  this  ser- 
vice, but  I  believe  this  ought  not  to  prevent 
my  expressing,  in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart, 
the  exercise  I  have  long  been  under  on  be- 
half of  the  members  of  our  religious  Society, 
that  they  may  increasingly  become  a  spiritu- 
ally-minded people  ;  such  were  the  primitive 
Christians  :  such,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
were  our  early  Friends  :  would  it  not  be  well 
for  us  to  consider  by  what  means  we  also  may 
be  enabled  to  "  walk  in  the  spirit"  with  per- 
severing watchfulness. 

To  engage  in  religious  performances  with 
unprepared  hearts,  would  not  promote  this 
desirable  end  ;   but  I  would  encourage  all 
classes  amongst  us  to  be  vigilant  in  waiting 
for  ability  to  perform  the  indispensable  duties 
of  mental  prayer  and  praise  :  and  this  not 
only  in  religious  meetings,  and  when  families 
are  collected  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  but  that  care  be  taken  dailj' 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  time  to  withdraw  from 
our  temporal  engagements  ;  and,  even  literal- 
ly, where  it  may  be,  to  enter  into  the  closet 
or  private  apartment  and  shut  the  door,  that 
we  may  be  secluded  from  all  outward  inter- 
ruption ;  such  an  effort  to  disengage  our  minds 
from  bewildering  things,  it  is  believed,  would 
prove  an  acceptable  sacrifice  in  the  sight  of 
Him  who  seeth  in  secret.    And  though  dis- 
couragement might  at  times  be  felt,  because 
"  the  flesh  is  weak,"  yet,  if  there  be  but  a 
patient  waiting  for  holy  help,  and  a  steady 
perseverance  in  looking  unto  Jesus,  "  the  Au- 
thor and  Finisher  of  our  Faith,"  there  is 
ground  to  believe,  that  a  capacity  would  be 
witnessed,  to  bow  acceptably  at  the  footstool 
of  divine  mercy,  and  to  oflbr  up  our  petitions 
for  ability  to  "  lay  aside  every  weight  and  the 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset,  and  to  run  with 
patience  the  race  tliat  is  set  before  us." 
Should  this  address  obtain  general  circulation, 
I  trust  it  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  many  who 
can  testify  from  blessed  experience,  that  at 
seasons,  when  they  have  retired  in  a  state  of 
1  dryness  and  insensibility,  light  has  arisen,  and 
they  have  been  favoured  to  experience  a  true 


"  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,"  so 
that  they  have  been  made  sensible  that  the 
Spirit  hath  indeed  helped  their  infirmities  and 
made  intercession  for  them.  I  do  not  assert 
that  every  rightly  exercised  mind  will,  at  all 
times,  derive  sensible  encouragement  and  con- 
solation from  this  practice ;  but  I  fully  believe 
it  is  nevertheless  our  duty  to  place  ourselves 
in  a  situation  the  most  likely  to  draw  down 
the  divine  blessing  upon  us.  'Aiere  will  doubt- 
less  be  times  when  we  shall  have  "  the  sen- 
tence of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we  should 
not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  in  God,  which  rais- 
eth  the  dead ;"  but  this  will  humble  the  crea- 
ture, and  promote  our  growth  in  grace  and 
spiritual  advancement,  perhaps  as  much  as 
those  seasons  wherein  sensible  refreshment 
is  dispensed  :  allow  me,  therefore,  my  dear 
friends,  to  impress  upon  yoiy-  minds  the  ne- 
cessity of  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  so 
great  a  duty  as  that  of  "  watching  uuto 
prayer :"  Ave  read  that  our  blessed  Lord 
"  spake  a  parable  to  this  end,  that  men  ought 
always  to  pray  and  not  to  faint ;"  in  another 
place  he  says,  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in 
my  name,  he  will  give  it  you ;  ask  and  ye 
shall  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full ;"  and 
again,  "  If  ye,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give 
good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 
shall  your  Heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  them  that  ask  him."  Surely  the 
encouragement  thus  held  out  by  the  highest 
authority  should  strengthen  our  faith  in  his 
promises.  "  Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we  may  obtain 
mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of 
need." 

To  those  who  thus  reverently  wait  upon  the 
Lord,  I  believe  it  seldom  occurs  but  that  a 
renewal  of  spiritual  strength  is  experienced, 
and  a  degree  of  ability  witnessed  to  ofler  up 
our  petitions  "  unto  him  that  is  able  to  keep 
us  from  falling,  and  to  present  us  faultless 
before  the  presence  of  his  glory  with  exceed- 
ing joy :"  and  who  that  has  been  thus  exer- 
cised in  the  opening  of  the  day,  but  would  be 
impressed  through  the  course  of  it  with  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  o[  endeavouring  to  che- 
rish the  spirit  of  prayer ;  that  when  he  mixes 
with  society  a  holy  restraint  may  be  felt,  lest 
there  should  be  any  departure  from  the  paths 
of  duty  ?  This  watchful  disposition  of  mind 
would  neither  be  productive  of  a  gloomy  re- 
serve, nor  preclude  the  enjoyment  of  social 
intercourse,  but  would  expand  our  hearts  in 
love  and  charity  towards  our  fellow-mortals, 
and  in  desire  that  we  might  be  preserved 
from  putting  "a  stumbling-block  or  an  occa- 
sion to  fail  in  our  brother's  vv'ay :"  who  does 
not  see  the  spiritual  advantage  that  would  re- 
sult from  linving  the  mind  thus  impressed,  day 
by  day,  with  a  sense  of  its  duty  to  God  and 
man,  and,  with  a  conviction  that,  in  order  to 
perform  this  duty,  divine  assistance  must  be 
reverently  waited  for? 

Thus,  sensible  of  the  incalculable  benefits 
of  retirement,  I  am  anxious  to  prevail  upon 
all  my  friends  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pri- 
vilege, to  press  through  the  crowd  of  impedi- 
ments which  may  obstruct  their  perseverance 
in  this  important  duty;  should  they  even  .seem, 
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when  faith  is  at  a  low  ebb,  like  insurmount- 
able difficulties.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  some 
situations  in  life,  the  time  devoted  to  this  pur- 
pose must,  of  necessity,  be  short ;  but  if  very 
little  time  can  be  prudently  spared  from  do- 
mestic or  other  duties,  that  little,  rightly 
spent,  may  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  Search- 
er of  hearts,  as  the  widow's  mite  which  was 
cast  into  the  treasury.  Again,  persons  in 
health,  by  early  rising,  may  always  secure  a 
portion  of  time  for  this  important  service,  be- 
fore the  occupations  of  the  day  commence. 
Thus,  the  man  of  business  may  be  enabled  to 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  prayer,  and  if  his  "  eye 
be  single,"  his  whole  body  will  be  full  of  light, 
so  that  his  spiritual  perception  will  be  quick, 
and  he  will  the  more  readily  discover  the  snares 
which  the  adversary  of  man's  happiness  is  con- 
tinually laying  to  entangle  the  unwary.  If  this 
watchful  state  of  mind  be  cherished,  devotional 
feelings,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  will  so 
prevail  in  the  evening,  that  sleep  will  not  be 
given  to  the  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  the  eyelids, 
until  some  time  has  been  spent  in  reverently 
drawing  nigh  unto  Him,  whose  we  are,  and 
whom  we  ought  faithfully  to  serve. 

A  mother,  whose  incumbrances  may  be 
maiiy-ih  attending  to  her  infant  charge,  and 
to  other  necessary  cares,  will  find  that  a  few 
minutes  thus  spent  in  reverential  awe,  at  the 
fobtstool  of  Divine  Mercy,  will  not  be  to  her 
time  lost ;  on  the  contrary,  she  will  thereby 
be  enabled  to  cast  her  care  on  Him  who  is 
"  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities," 
and  be  encouraged  to  commit  the  keeping  of 
her  soul,  with  the  souls  of  her  offspring,  to  a 
faithful  Creator. 

In  an  especial  manner,  I  wish  to  encourage 
difndent  minds,  who  may  be  tempted  to  think 
it  almost  presumption  in  them  to  expect  that 
the'  spirit  of  prayer  should  be  vouchsafed  to 
any  so  unworthy  as  they  feel  themselves  to 
be.  May  such  be  animated  to  begin  and  per- 
severe in  the  practice  here  recommended  ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt,  with  me,  if  they  thus  pre- 
sent themselves  before  the  Lord,  hi  humility 
and  abasedness  of  soul,  but  that  the  blessing 
which  they  seek  will  be  mercifully  dispensed. 

And  oh !  how  thankful  should  I  be  if  any 
nominal  professor  amongst  us,  who  may  have 
forgotten  his  heavenly  Father,  or  neglected 
his  duty  towards  him,  days  without  number, 
might  be  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  danger- 
ous situation  :  and  should  any  such  be  so  smit- 
ten with  remorse,  as  to  fear  that  his  iniquities 
will  for  ever  separate  between  him  and  his 
God,  let  him  not  despair,  but  remember  that 
the  Saviour  declared,  "  I  come  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance."  In- 
stead, then,  of  the  awakened  soul  endeavour- 
ing, like  our  first  parents,  to  hide  himself  from 
the  All-seeing  Eye,  because  he  is  afraid,  let 
him  consider  how  awfully  affecting  it  would 
be  if,  in  such  a  state  of  alienation  from  his 
Maker,  he  should  be  summoned  to  appear,  in 
another  state  of  existence,  before  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  ;  may  such  an  awful  reflection 
induce  him  to  flee  to  our  great  advocate,  Je- 
sus Christ  the  righteous,  "  who  is  the  propi- 
tiation for  our  sins  ;  and  not  for  ours  only,  but 
also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  trusting 
in  his  mercy,  who  is  able  to  save  them  to  the 


uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them." 
Let  all  such  be  encouraged  to  humble  them- 
selves under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  and 
listen  to  the  apostolic  counsel,  "  Repent  ye, 
therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out  when  the  times  of  refresh- 
ing shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord." 

The  poor  penitent,  humbled  under  a  sense 
of  transgression,  waiting  upon  the  Lord  in 
daily  retirement,  and  patiently  "  bearing  his 
indignation,  because  he  hath  sinned  against 
him,"  will  come  to  witness  a  capacity  to  "  sor- 
row after  a  godly  manner,"  and,  in  a  degree  of 
faith,  to  adopt  the  language,  "  Lord,  if  thou 
wilt  thou  canst  make  me  clean ;"  and  if  he 
sincerely  confess  his  sins,  God  is  "  faithful 
and  just  to  forgive  him  his  sins,  and  to  release 
him  from  all  unrighteousness."  Then  will  he 
be  enabled  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  "  with 
the  understanding  also."  May  persons  of  this 
description  come,  taste,  and  see  for  themselves 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  that  he  is  merci- 
fully disposed  to  "  heal  their  backslidings  and 
love  them  freely."  If  these  submit  to  have 
their  steps  ordered  of  the  Lord,  they  may  in 
due  time  be  enabled  experimentally  to  adopt 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  I  waited  patiently 
for  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto  me,  and 
heard  my  cry ;  he  brought  me  up  also  out  of 
an  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  and  set 
my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  established  my  go- 
ings ;  and  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my 
mouth,  even  praise  unto  our  God." 

Those  who  have  been  measurably  purified 
and  enlightened,  so  as  to  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  sense  of  the  incalculable  value  of  im- 
mortal souls,  and  what  is  due  from  dependent 

creatures  towards  the  Author  of  our  being, 
will  not  only  experience  a  living  exercise  of 
spirit  on  their  own  account,  but  will  be  likely 
at  seasons  to  feel  their  hearts  enlarged  to  sup- 
plicate for  their  families,  their  friends,  their 
connections,  and  the  whole  family  of  man, 
agreeably  to  the  advice  of  apostle  Paul,  in 
the  first  of  Timothy,  second  chapter,  first  to 
the  seventh  verse,  viz.  "  I  exhort,  therefore, 
that,  first  of  all,  supplications,  prayers,  inter- 
cessions, and  giving  of  thanks,  be  made  for 
all  men,  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  au- 
thority, that  we  may.  lead  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able life,  in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  For 
this  is  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God,  our  Saviour,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be 
saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  This  comforting  assurance  of  the  uni- 
versality of  the  love  of  God,  may  encourage 
us  to  intercede  for  those  who  appear  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  when  we  are  favoured 
with  access  to  the  throne  of  grace,  even  as 
the  same  apostle  exhorts,  "  I  will,  therefore, 
that  men  pray  every  where,  lifting  up  holy 
hands  without  wrath  and  doubting ;"  many 
indeed  are  the  iniquities  and  transgressions 
which  abound  in  this  land ;  some  of  its  inha- 
bitants who  have  the  form  of  godliness,  are,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  strangers  to  the  power  there- 
of ;  there  are  others  who  have  even  "  denied 
the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  and  are  in  dan- 
ger of  "  bringing  upon  themselves  swift  de- 
struction." Because  of  these  things  the  hearts 


of  the  righteous,  among  the  various  religious 
denominations,  are  made  sad  :  perhaps  justly 
fearing  lest  the  awful  language  should  in  effect 
go  forth  from  the  Most  High,  "  Shall  I  not 
visit  for  these  things  ;  shall  not  my  soul  be 
avenged  on  such  a  nation  as  this  ?"  I  have 
a  firm  persuasion  that  sincere  prayers  have 
been  offered  up  by  many,  for  the  continued 
extension  of  that  Divine  Mercy,  which  has 
hitherto  preserved  and  distinguished  this  high- 
ly-favoured nation  in  a  remarkable  manner. 
Here  I  would  enforce  on  the  minds  of  my  fel- 
low-professors, the  necessity  there  is  for  a 
guard  on  our  part,  on  the  one  hand,  that  we 
do  not  engage  in  any  devotional  act  in  the 
activity  of  our  own  will ;  and,  on  the  other, 
lest  we  should,  through  unwatchfulness,  in- 
difference, and  the  love  of  ease,  deprive  our- 
selves of  capacity  to  "  know  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit,  whereby  we  might  be  enabled  at  times 
acceptably  to  petition  that  the  spirit  of  infi- 
delity might  be  checked,  and  that  those  whose 
precious  souls  are  in  jeopardy,  might  yet  be 
turned  "  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
pow  er  of  Satan  unto  God." 

Finally,  my  brethren  and  sisters,  may  "  the 
God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the 
dead  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  Great  Shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  through  the  blood  of  the  everlast- 
ing covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every  sood 
work,  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that 
which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and 
ever.    Amen."  Mary  Jesup. 

Halsled,  in  Essex,  1st  of  5th  month,  1820. 

For  "  The  Friend." 
ANECDOTE  OF  A  SWADIF  RED  BIRD. 

I  have  been  pleasantly  entertained  and  in- 
structed in  the  reading  of  several  circum- 
stances narrated  in  "  The  Friend,"  relating 
to  the  instinct  of  animals ;  and  especially  of 
the  feathered  tribe.  There  is  one,  with  which 
I  was  acquainted,  some  years  since,  that  I 
concluded  was  deserving  of  notice. 

A  respectable  citizen  of  Philadelphia  was 
paying  a  visit,  with  his  family,  to  a  friend 
who  resided  in  the  lower  part  of  the  state  of 
Delaware,  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
city.  During  their  stay  in  the  family,  they 
were  frequently  amused  with  the  behaviour 
of  a  swamp  black  bird,  a  species  common  in 
that  country ;  and  when  they  were  about  to 
return,  the  owner  of  the  bird  made  a  present 
of  him  to  one  of  the  children.  It  was  care- 
fully  taken  home,  within  their  carriage ;  and 
in  a  small  cage,  which  was  covered  to  pre- 
vent its  fluttering  about,  and  that  it  might  be 
kept  in  the  dark  during  the  journey.  They 
were  much  delighted  with  their  new  house- 
mate, after  their  return  home ;  but  in  a  few 
weeks  were  disappointed  and  mortified  by  the 
servant  girl  having  carelessly  left  the  cage 
door  open ;  when  the  little  captive  made  his 
escape,  none  knew  whither.  Great  lamenta- 
tion took  place  among  the  children,  to  such 
an  extent,  that  when  the  gentleman  wrote  to 
his  friend  in  Delaware,  he  communicated  the 
misfortune,  and  the  trouble  that  it  had  occa- 
sioned. 

He  received  for  reply,  that  they  might 
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make  themselves  very  easy  about  it,  as  the 
bird  had  safely  returned,  and  taken  up  his 
residence  in  his  old  quarters. 

A  SXJBSCEIBER. 

Baltimore,  9th  mo.  1st,  1836. 

In  the  12th  month,  1797,  our  friend  Tho- 
mas Scattergood,  from  America,  inclined  to 
have  a  meeting  with  the  inhabitants  of  Litch- 
field ;  the  town  hall  was  applied  for  as  the 
most  suitable  place ;  the  bailiff  seemed  willing, 
but  it  being  wanted  on  a  first  day  morning,  he 
did  not  choose  to  consent  without  leave  from 
the  dean.  Two  young  men  went  to  him,  who 
conversed  with  him  some  time  on  the  subject, 
but  could  not  prevail  to  obtain  the  hall ;  how- 
ever, another  place  was  procured,  and  a  sa- 
tisfactory meeting  held.  The  people  of  the 
town  reprobated  the  conduct  of  the  dean  and 
bailiff,  many  speaking  to  them  afterward  of 
their  unchristian  conduct. 

A  few  days  after,  the  following  letter  was 
sent,  addressed  to  Thomas  Robinson,  Bir- 
mingham, without  any  signature  : — 

"  Dear  Sir, — In  consequence  of  a  meeting 
held  by  persons  of  your  profession  in  the  city 
of  Litchfield,  I  am  induced,  from  motives  of 
good  esteem,  to  lay  before  you  and  your 
friends  the  alleged  reason  by  which  you 
were  not  accommodated  with  the  hall  of  this 
place. 

"  The  Quakers  are  a  people  few  like  to 
combat  with,  and  the  dean  of  this  place,  whe- 
ther from  prejudice  or  not,  (shall  not  say,  of 
course,)  will  oppose  where  opposition  in  point 
of  principle  is  the  pretext ;  and  therefore,  to 
meet  to  ask  favours  from  a  man  whose  prin- 
ciples of  religion  are  diametrically  opposite 
to  yours,  requires  men  sound  in  your  doctrine, 
solid  and  sedate  in  deportment,  and  wisdom 
equal  to  the  task  ;  instead  of  which,  I  fear 
the  two  young  men  appointed  were  not  at  all 
qualified  with  a  branch  of  so  dignified  a  cha- 
racter, which  their  insufficiency  in  point  of 
giving  answers,  clearly  proves.  They  were 
too  much  like  ourselves  in  both  deportment 
and  manners  to  avail,  and  their  countenances 
not  even  tinged  with  that  overpowering  awe 
which  so  very  eminently  characterizes  many 
of  your  per-suasion.  I  therefore  mention  this 
with  desires,  that  should  a  like  opportunity 
offer  itself,  you  would  appoint  men  of  that 
order,  whose  appearance  will  not  only  re- 
quest, but  demand.  Therefore,  with  sincere 
desires  for  the  further  preservation  of  every 
Christian  denomination,  but  particularly  those 
whose  integrity  of  heart  is  the  dictator  of 
every  action, — I  remain,  a  friend  to  sincerity, 
and  the  reverse  to  the  hypocrite."     R.  A. 

Lilchfield,  January  17i>8. 

"  History  of  Man,''''  {from  the  Rtissiaii)  con- 
sidered. 

''  What  is  miin's  history  ?  born,  livinij,  dying', 
Leaving  the  still  shore  for  ihc  trc'iihlcd  wave; 

Strugghng  with  storms,  winds,  over  shipwrccic  flying. 
And  casting  anchor  in  the  silent  grave." 

And  shall  the  Chri$lian,  ot  his  cnnsuniination. 
Cast  his  high  hope,  his  anchor  in  the  grave  ? 

Shall  the  iiniiiortui  soni,  heaven's  emanation. 
Be  quench'd  and  periah  in  the  ruthless  wave  ? 


Oh  no  !  for  He  who  gave  that  flame  its  being, 
And  fed  its  burning  with  celestial  food, 

Worketh  not  vainly  in  his  blest  decreeing, 
But  in  his  providence  is  ever  good. 

What,  though  the  stormy  wind  incense  the  ocean, 
And  heave  its  billows  as  the  mountains  high  ; 

He  who  ordains  and  rules  the  dread  commotion. 
Casts  over  all  his  works  his  guardian  eye ; 

And  none  shall  perish  who,  in  him  confiding. 
To  their  unerring  pilot  give  the  helm  : 

Their  little  bark  amid  the  tempest  guiding, 
No  storm  can  harm,  no  flood  can  overwhelm. 

Though  with  this  precious  spark  of  heavenly  treasure. 
The  world,  the  ocean,  be  at  ceaseless  strife  ; 

Yet  if  its  spray,  a  moment,  damp  in  measure, 
It  glows  reviving  but  with  fresher  life. 

His  voyage  is  finished. — Bright  and  brighter  gleaming, 
Bursts  through  the  cloudy  haze,  upon  his  sight, 

A  glimpse  of  the  all-glorious  vision  beaming. 
In  beatific  and  immortal  light. 

Full  of  the  rapturous  anticipation. 

Humbly  his  great  deliverer  to  adore  ; 
Trembling,  rejoicing,  at  such  great  salvation, 

He  casts  his  anchor  on  that  peaceful  shore. 

  R.  A. 

PUAYER. 

Our  Father !  who  in  highest  heaven,  hast  fix'd  thine 
awful  throne, 

Be  hallowed  that  wondrous  name,  which  all  thy  works 
make  known ; 

Thy  kingdom  come;  let  peace  and  truth  exalt  thy 
righteous  sway, 

And  all  the  nations  of  the  world  thy  law  of  love  obey; 

Thy  will  be  done,  here  on  thine  earth,  as  where  be- 
nignly bright, 

Thou  art  to  sinless  hosts  a  sure,  an  everlasting  light. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  ;  not  only  outward 
food, 

But  that  which  cometh  down  from  thee,  the  sacred 

source  of  good. 
As  we  our  fellow  men  forgive  their  wrath  and  wrong 

betimes. 

So  from   thy  book  blot  out,  we  pray,  remembrance  oC 

our  crimes ; 

Into  temptation  lead  not  forth,  feeble  and  faint  as  we. 
But  from  all  ill  deliver  those  who  lift  up  prayer  to  thee. 
For  thine  the  kingdom  is,  which  all  thy  children  hope 
to  see. 

Thine  is  the  power  unsearchable,  boundless,  supreme 
and  free  ; 

Thine  is  all  glory :  whilst  thy  name  angels  and  saints 
adore, 

Teach  us  to  join  their  choral  hymn,  now,  and  for  ever 
more.  R.  A. 
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The  circling  months  have  brought  us  to 
the  termination  of  another  year  of  our  edi- 
torial labours.  As  heretofore  thej'  have  not 
been  unaccompanied  with  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  anxiety  and  perplexity,  but  this  has 
been  from  time  to  time  alleviated  by  the  con- 
sciousness, that,  at  least,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  station  faithfully,  and 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  wishes  and  varying 
tastes  of  our  patrons,  so  far  as  this  might  not 
interfere  with  paramount  obligation;  and  it 
may  be  fairly  assumed  as  some  evidence  that 
the  paper  has  not  declined  in  the  estimation 
of  its  readers,  that  our  subscri|)tion  list  is 
greater  at  present  than  at  any  former  period. 
An  index  to  the  ninth  volume  is  in  a  state 
of  forwardness,  and  \>  ill  be  distributed  when 
ready. 


The  epistle  of  Mary  Jesup,  inserted  to-day, 
was  handed  to  us  in  manuscript  by  a  friend, 
with  an  intimation  that  it  was  deserving  of 
more  general  diffusion ;  and,  on  reading  it, 
we  readily  concurred  in  the  opinion.  Prayer, 
and  the  disposition  to  seek  opportunities  of 
retirement  as  leading  to  prayer,  are-  incul- 
cated and  enforced  as  important  and  indis- 
pensable Christian  duties,  in  language  affect- 
ing and  persuasive,  and  in  full  accordance 
with  the  views  of  our  religious  Society.  Mary 
Jesup,  we  understand,  resided  in  England,  and 
was  a  minister  in  good  estimation. 

The  articles  with  the  signature  R.  A., 
which  form  part  of  the  materials  for  the  pre- 
sent number,  are  a  portion  of  a  larger  nutnber 
of  original  and  selected  pieces,  the  contribu- 
tion of  a  transatlantic  subscriber,  to  whom 
we  owe  an  apology  for  the  delay  in  their  in- 
sertion, which  delay  we  hope  will  be  no  dis- 
couragement to  further  similar  favours. 

Evening  School  for  Coloured  Men. 

The  evening  school  for  the  free  instruction 
of  coloured  men  will  be  reopened  on  second 
day,  the  3d  instant,  at  7  o'clock,  in  the  Wil- 
ling's  alley  school-house.  Persons  who  may 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
for  acquiring  useful  knowledge,  are  requested 
to  make  application  to  either  of  the  under- 
signed. After  the  opening  of  the  school, 
scholars  will  also  be  admitted  by  applying  to 
the  teacher  at  the  room. 

James  Kite,  58  Walnut  street. 

John  C.  Allen,  South  Second  street. 

Samuel  Scattergood,  133  North  Second 
street. 

BfivjAMiiv  LiotjRT,  Almond  street  wharf. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Orange  street. 

WANTED— Two  male  and  two  female 
teachers  for  Ohio  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding- 
School.  Those  inclined  to  ofier,  will  please 
address  Henry  Crew,  Richmond,  Jefferson 
county,  Ohio. 

Agents  Appointed. 

Joseph  Gibbons,  Jr.  Adrian,  Lenawee  co., 
Michigan,  instead  of  Nathan  Comstock,  re- 
leased  at  his  own  request. 

Peter  W.  Morrell,  Portland,  Maine,  in- 
stead of  John  Winslow,  deceased. 


Marrikd,  on  the  31st  of  eighth  month,  1836,  at 
Friends'  meeting,  Salem,  Columbiana  county,  Ohio, 
Thomas,  son  of  Stephen  Darlington,  to  Esther,  daugh- 
ter of  Nathan  Hunt. 


Died,  on  the  31st  of  twelflli  month,  18.35,  Sarah, 
wife  of  Isaac  Brooks,  an  esteemed  and  useful  member 
of  Baltimore  monthly  meeting.  For  a  number  of  y»ars 
prior  to  her  death  she  filled  the  station  of  overseer  in 
that  monthly  mccling,  and  perfonncd  the  arduous  and 
extensive  duties  of  her  appointment  with  Christian  in- 
tegrity. 
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